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GREETING. 
The  Satubdat  Maoazine  be^ns  now,  be- 
caase  specie  pajment  ia  not  only  (xjming,  but  is 
here;  becMise,  therefore,  bnstoesa  prosperity  is 
ddIj  going  to  revive,  but  is  reviving ;  be- 
cause, for  the  first  Ume  since  1873,  it  is  a  ri^ht 
time  to  start  a  nevr  enterprise.  It  means  to  be 
agreeable,  nsefol,  cleanly,  and  honorable ;  a 
TonnU^n  of  pleasant  tboDgbta  and  fresh  knowl- 
edge, and  a  helper  of  all  Uiat  Is  good.  It  greets 
fon  kindly,  and  expects  what  it  deserves. 

Mr  STEADY  PUPIL. 


"  Now,  Mr.  Baker,  let  na  understand  each  other 
it  once,"  Lord  Hnnsdon  had  s^d,  leaning  back 
n  bis  official  arm-chair,  and  tapping  the  massive 
signet-ring  on  his  fat  finger  wim  the  offlolal  pa- 

Cr-cntter.  "I  have  the  great  uleasuro,  as  1 
ve  said,  of  entrusting  to  you  tne  task  of  my 
nephew's  education.  AH  I  have  heard  of  you 
ind  what  little  I  have  seen  of  you  induce  me 
to  regard  you  as  an  excellent  travelling  tntor. 
It  only  remains  for  rae  to  state  my  views,  as 
bri«Sy  as  I  can,"  —  here  a  glance  at  the  ofBcial 
clock, — "fmrlhuve  to  receive  a  depntation  imme- 
diately. Cecil  Manvers  has  a  fortune  of  his  own 
— his  mother's  money — and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility succeed  me  in  the  title  and  property.  I 
don't  want  the  boy  to  turn  out  a  bookworm,  a 
milksop,  orOiecamp.  Make  him  a  well-informed, 
honorable  Englisn  gentleman,  with  enough 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  steer  clear  of  its 
worst  perils,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  satisRed. 
And  nothing  coald  conduce  better  to  this  than 
two  years  on  the  Continent  in  such  good  hands 
•syoura,  Mr.  Baker.  I  shall  see  you  agair  -' 
conrse,  before  you  leave  England,  but  just  n 
^another  glance  at  tbe  dock— "my  time  is 
poatively  not  ray  own." 

Aad  I  took  the  under-secretary's  hint,  and  re- 
tired, almost  tumbling  over  the  excited  depuCa- 
tiun  as  I  made  my  way  downstairs.  Next  week 
Cecil  Manvers  and  I  went  abroad. 

Our  first  year  of  conUnental  travel  passed 
pleasantly  enough.    I  found  my  pupil  not  merely 
mtelligent  and  quick  to  learn,  but  bright,  frank, 
and  unassuming,  and  singularly  docile  for  so 


irreverently  styled  a  bear-Ieoder  are  not  always 
enviable,  but  Cecil,  to  do  him  justice,  was  by  l:ir 
renerous  a  youngster  to  indulge  in  the  sneers 
alights  that  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  roving 
instructor  of  gilded  youth.  lie  had  the  command 
of  a  good  deal  of  money,  for  it  was  a  theory  of 
his  guardian's  that  early  stinting  in  this  respect 
lays  the  foundation  for  subsequent  oxtrav^;anco ; 
but  he  showed  no  inclination  for  the  froths  and 
follies  of  his  contemporaries,  and  over  and  over 
again  did  1  congratulate  myself  on  the  good  luck, 
that  had  provided  me  witn  such  a  pupil.  The 
Ithine,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  each  and  ail  of  these 
we  bad  visit«d  in  the  pleasant  summer-time ;  we 
had  wintered  in  Italy,  and  the  nest  spring  found 
ns  in  Paris. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  Grand  Paris  Eihibi- 
tion  —  exhibitions  had  not  as  yet  grown  common 
enough  to  be  classed  as  bores  —  attracted  myri- 
ads to  the  then  imperial  capital  of  Franco.  Em- 
peror, court,  and  empire  were  in  tbeir  tirst  fresh- 
ness, decked,  too,  with  the  prestige  which  success 
confers ;  for  the  great  struggle  with  Russia  wus 
going  on  victoriously  for  the  allies,  and  the  cor- 
dial leeling  between  Franco  and  England  was  at 
its  warmest.  In  1B55  people  had  not  yet  becove 
ashamed  of  enjoying  themselves,  and  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  show  might  be,  it  certainly  se- 
cured the  suffrages  of  the  well-dressed,  well- 
f  leased  crowds  ol  holiday-makers.  My  pupil  and 
made  the  new  Palace  of  Industry  our  daily 
lounge,  and  so  did  a  French  friend  of  ours,  dus- 
dneiTto  play  no  unimportant  part  in  this  story. 

It  was  by  accident  ttut  we  bail  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Colonel  thrBaron  Dupleasis.  Cecil 
hud  a  walking-cane,  with  a  handsome  gold  hood, 
which  ha<l  belonged  to  his  fiither,  and  this  cane 
be  chanced  to  leave  on  one  of  the  marble  tables 
of  the  Exhibition  monstijr  restaurant.  Half  an 
hour  later,  when  my  pupil  discovered  his  loss, 
and  went  back  tn  hot  haste  to  seek  for  his  missing 
property,  it  was  courtconsly  restored  to  him, 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  by  a  tall,  elderly  French- 
man, with  the  ineTitabio  red  ribbon  adorning  his 
tightly-buttoned  frock-coat,  and  of  what  his  com- 
patriots designate  as  a  distinguished  appearance. 
This  old  officer  had  observed  ourselves  ns  the 
occupants  of  a  tablo  near  his  own,  and  bad  been 
prompt  enough  to  prevent  the  costly  walliing- 
Btick  from  being  purluined  bvati^ht-Qngeredun- 
der-waiter.  This  littlo  kioQucss  led  in  time  to  a 
friendship  which  might  be  called  Intimate. 

The  eolonel,  as  became  a  man  of  ancient  line- 
age and  reduced  fortunes,  lived  in  a  gloomy  old 
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Street  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  fleu:  away 
firom  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  modem  Paris. 
The  Bne  de  Loches  was  the  name  of  the  street, 
and  the  colonePs  hoose,  number  sixteen,  was  on 
the  shady  side  of  it  —  a  big,  dingy  mansion,  with 
a  grass-grown  conrt-yanC  a  walled  garden,  and 
windows  into  which  the  sun  never  seemed  to 
shine.  The  ghostly  pictures  on  the  wall  and 
the  heavy  fhmiture  were  in  keeping  with 
this  dismal  dwelling.  The  colunoPs  famuy  con- 
sisted merely  of  his  wife  and  daughter ;  the  for- 
mer haggard  and  nervous,  the  latter  plain  and 
stupid,  with  a  frightened  look,  I  thought,  in  her 
dull  eyes.  Madame  la  baronne  spoke  little,  and 
mademoiselle,  like  most  well-brought-up  French 
girls,  was  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

The  only  attraction  in  number  sixteen.  Rue  de 
Loches,  was  the  gay  good-humor,  tempered  by 
the  dignified  shrewdness  of  an  experienced  man 
of  the  world,  of  its  master.  M.  Duplessis,  even 
to  me,  seemed  singularly  agreeable,  and  gained 
a  still  larger  share  of  Cecil^  regard.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  my  pupil  had  a  turn  for  military  sub- 
jects, —  less,  perhaps,  for  dress  and  drill  than  for 
the  scientific  side  of  a  soldier^s  life, —  and  his 
boyish  curiosity  appeared  to  please  Uie  colonel, 
who  himself  was,  as  he  said  jestingly,  merely  a 
worn-out  war-horse  turned  out  to  grass,  but 
ready  to  respond  to  Uie  first  twang  ot  the  trum- 
pet. So  it  came  about  that  Cecil  and  the  baron 
made  frequent  excursions,  now  to  be  present  at 
the  trial  of  a  rifled  cannon,  now  to  go  over  forti- 
fications, see  a  review,  or  ramble  through  the  ar- 
senal, without  my  being  of  the  party. 

It  often  happened,  too,  after  the  expeditions  I 
have  described,  that  Cecil  Manvers  went  to  drink 
tea  k  TAnglaise,  and  pass  the  evening  at  the 
baron^s  house.  I  felt,  on  this  head,  no  mis- 
givings, such  as  would  have  beset  me  had  I 
allowed  my  ch&rge  to  go  out  alone  into  gayer 
company.  To  theatre  and  opera,  or  to  those 
balls  and  evening  receptions  of  the  Parisian 
great  world  to  which  Lord  Hunsdon^s  letters 
procured  us  easy  access,  J  always  accompanied 
Cecil.  But  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  seemed  to 
^ow  indifferent  to  dance  and  drama,  and  to  pre- 
fer spendinc^  his  hours  in  the  quiet  Rue  de 
Loches.  Why  notP  I  was  thankful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  finishing  my  versified  translation 
of  Horace, — a  work  from  which  I  hoped  to  derive 
fame  and  fortune.  And  then,  too,  I  had  such 
complete  confidence  in  Cecil  and  in  his  military 
mentor.  What  harm,  ii^such  company,  could 
accrue  to  him?  Mademoisello^s  eyes  were  not 
bright  enough  to  win  his  young  affections,  and 
the  baronne^s  weak  tea,  ana  trictrac  at  four  sous 
points,  would  not  be  likely  to  derange  his  nerves 
or  empty  his  pockets. 

**  A  monsieur,^  hinted  the  concierge  one  day, 
thrusting  his  bald  head  into  the  room  where  I 
sat  cudgelling  my  brains,  as  I  strove  to  convert 
Lesbia  and  Chloe  into  honest  English  girls, 
**  wishes  much  to  see  monsieur.^*  The  stranger 
was  not  far  off,  as  the  j'anitor  of  our  furnished 
hotel  thus  spoke,  and  perhaps  was  accustomed 
to  the  process  of  self-introduction.  At  any  rate 
I  soon  found  myself  looking  up  from  the  oblong 
piece  of  pasteboard,  on  which  were  lithographed 
the  words :  *•  Jules  Carnet.  Sous-chef:  Brigade 
de  Siiret6,"  at  the  owner  of  name  and  card,  who 
stood  bowing  there  before  me,  a  glossy  hat  of 
the  bell-crown  pattern,  affected  by  loyal  followers 
of  the  new  emperor,  in  his  gloved  hand.    There 
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was  nothing  yery  notable  about  my  visitor,  —  a 
plump,  middle-aged  Frenchman,  with  tight  coat, 
well-waxed  mustaches,  and  the  imperialist  chin- 
tuft,  —  nothing,  except  the  feline  quickness  and  , 
keenness  of  his  eyes,  which  I  felt  to  be  reading 
me  as  easily  as  if  I  carried  my  character,  in  large 
print,  outside  my  waistcoat. 

*'  I  gather  from  this  card,**  said  I,  somewhat  | 
bashfSly,  **  that  you  beldng,  M.  Carnet,  to  ' 
the  —  '* 

**  To  the  police !  **  rejoined  my  new  acquaint- 
ance,'—  '*yes,  monsieur,  I  have  the  honor  to  belong 
to  the  police.  It  is  now  my  duty,  in  compliance 
with  instructions  from  head-quarters,  to  apprise 
you  that  your  pupil —  Sir  Manvers — is  deceiving 
you.** 

••  ThatCecil  Manvers — my  pupil — is  deceiving 
me  P  **  I  repeated,  in  utter  incredulity.  The  sub- 
chief  of  the  French  detective  department  lifted 
his  high  shoulders  in  a  shrug  that  Brasseur  on 
the  sts^  might  have  envied. 

**It  IS  my  painftil,  my  distressing  duty,**  he 
said,  in  a  thick  whisper,  **  to  disturb,  monsieur, 
your  beautiful  oonficfence  inyouryouUifiil  friend. 
What  will  you,  sir  ?  Young  men  will  be  young 
men.  It  is  part  of  the  herculean  task  of  our 
superior  police  to  drop  a  word  of  warning  to 

Farents  and  guu*dians  who  are  hoodwinked, 
do  so  now.    Sir  Manvers  —  that  youth  so  dis- 1 
creet —  he  spends  his  evenings  in  a  private  gam- 
bling-house, full  of  the  worst  company,  rive 
gaucne.  Rue  de  Loches,  number  sixteen.** 

On  me  this  extraordinary  assertion  produced 
yery  much  the  effect  of  a  sudden  plunge  into  cold 
water.  It  fairly  took  away  my  breath,  and  I  sat 
gasping  and  staring  in  blank  amazement.  Then 
I  rallied  my  wits  sufficiently  to  reply.  There 
had,  I  said,  been  some  preposterous  mistake.  Mr. 
Cecil  Manvers  passed  his  evenings  in  the  socie^ 
of  a  quiet  French  family,  of  good  position,  — 
that  of  Colonel  the  Baron  Duplessis. 

But  here  M.  Carnet  broke  m,  arching  his  eye- 
brows :  — 

**  £h,  eh,  the  Baron  Duplessis?**  said  he,  dryly ; 
*'  I  was  not  aware  that  to  his  epaulettes  of  colo- 
nel he  added  the  baronial  coronet.  Well,  Mon- 
sieur Baker,  I  have  dropped  you  a  hint,  well 
intentioned,  foi  de  Carnet!  Watch  more  strictly 
over  your  pupil,  for  the  intimacy  of  the  Duplessis 
household  is  apt  to  prove  cosuy  to  if  neophyte. 
And" — this  more  seriously  —  "should  you  re- 
quire help  from  the  police  to  cut  the  knot  of  this 
imbroglio,  you  have  only  to  seek  me. —me.  Jules 
Carnet,  at  your  service.    The  address  I  have 

rncilled,  see,  on  this  card,  seven.  Rue  Joachim, 
replace,  for  the  next  few  nights,  the  com- 
missary at  that  Bureau.** 

And,  with  a  flourish  and  a  bow,  he  was 
gone. 

Left  alone,  my  reflections  were  very  bitter.  I 
could  not  doubt  the  truth  or  the  timeiinessof  the 
warning  that  had  been  conveyed  to  me,  and 
without  loss  of  time  I  set  out  for  the  Rue  de 
Loches. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  as  I  crossed  the  bridge  a 
fine,  chilly  rain  began  to  fall ;  but  I  scarcely 
heeded  it,  and  pressed  on.  I  reached  the  Rue  de 
Loches,  and,  just  as  I  had  raised  my  hand  to  the 
bell-handle  of  number  sixteen,  I  noticed  that 
the  ^te  was,  contrary  to  custom,  slightly  ajar. 
Instinctively  I  pushed  it  open,  passed  in,  and 
silently  reclosed  it  behind  me.  Iso  one  observed 
me  as  I  crossed  the  grass-grown  court-yard,  and. 
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unchallenged,  entered  the  bi^  old  house,  the 
windows  of  which  were  now  ablaze  with  lights, 
while  strains  of  music  reached  myear8,minj^ling 
with  ^e  clink  of  glasses  and  the  murmur  of  con- 
rersation.  The  well-known  staircase,  however, 
was  clear,  and  I  met  with  no  impediment  as  I 
traversed  two  small  rooms,  and,  myself  screened 
by  a  heavy  crimson  curtain,  commanded  a  view 
of  the  great  gloomy  salon  and  its  occupants. 

More  than  forty  persons,  as  I  judged,  were  pres- 
ent, and  of  this  number,  beside  the  colonePs 
wife  and  daughter,  but  three  were  women.  One 
of  these  —  a  professional  performer,  I  should  say 

—  was  seated  at  the  piano.  The  other  two,  be- 
jewelled, painted,  and  with  elaborate  chignons 
and  waving  fans,  were  mere  living  decorations, 
as  it  appeared  to  mo,  of  the  scene.  As  for  the 
male  guests,  there  was  the  usual  mixture  of  gulls 
and  sharpers — the  latter  element  predominating 

—  to  be  found  in  such  places.  All  were  well 
dressed,  and  several  were  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated. Choice  viands,  varied  wines  and  liquors 
were  grouped,  amid  flowers  and  silver,  on  a 
buffet  adjacent;  and  two  lynx-eyed  serving- 
men,  with  very  evil  countenances,  and  bag^gy  blue 
liveries,  that  might  have  been  supplied  by  the 
costumer  of  a  third-rate  theatre,  were  busy  in 
ministering  to  the  creature  comforts  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Some  ^ame,  lansquenet  or  baccarat,  was  going 
on,  and  in  it  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  players 
were  engaged.  Near  the  head  of  the  table,  con- 
fronting the  dealer,  sat  Cecil,  his  face  flushed, 
his  eyes  sparkling,  a  champaj^e  glass  in  his 
hand,  and  a  great  neap  of  goldand  notes  lying 
on  the  velvet  cloth  before  him.  Most  of  the 
other  faces  near  him,  including  that  of  the  Bar- 
on Dnplessis,  expressed  annoyance,  dismay,  or 
tavage  ill-humor,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was 
nn  instance  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  runs 
of  luck  which  sometimes  enables  a  tyro  to  con- 
quer the  wiliest  practitioners  at  the  gambling- 
table.  Again  and  again  the  cards  were  dealt, 
and  still  iickle  fortune  befriended  Cecil.  The 
pile  of  gold  before  him  swelled  and  swelled, 
until  at  last,  with  a  muttered  oath,  the  last  stake 
of  the  bank  was  relbctantly  pushed  towards  my 
pupil. 

••  Broke  the  bank,  by  Jove !  I  said  Vd  do  it !  ^ 
cried  the  lad,  with  boyish  exultation,  as  he  held 
out  his  glass  to  be  replenished. 

I  was  in  the  very  act  of  rushing  from  mj  place 
of  concealment  to  reproach  my  pupil  with  his 
duplicity,  and  to  fling  his  ill-gotten  gains  broad- 
cast among  the  harpies  who  surrounded  him, 
when  I  happened  to  observe  one  of  the  evil- 
visaged  serving-men,  in  obedience  to  a  nod  from 
Colonel  the  Baron  Dnplessis,  add  a  few  dro^s 
from  a  little  vial  that  he  carried  hidden  in  his 
sleeve,  to  the  foaming  contents  of  the  broad  glass 
of  ch^pagne  which  he  presently  placed  in  Ce- 
cilys outstretched  hand.  The  lad  swallowed  the 
frothing  wine  at  a  draught,  and  again  laughed  in 
foolish  triumph,  as  he  passed  his  nngers  through 
the  gold  coin  and  rustling  notes.  And  then — 
80  rapid,  no  doubt,  was  the  action  of  the  drug — 
his  brieht  eyes  swam  and  grew  dim,  he  noc&ed 
drowsily,  and  sank  forward  in  a  sort  of  a  stupor, 
his  heaa  resting  on  his  arm.  Instantly  there  be- 
gan to  be  a  movement  among  the  company,  and 
with  many  a  "Bon  soir"  ana  •*  Au  plaisir,"  the 
majority  of  the  guests  took  their  leave. 

Tang !  The  sharp  little  hammer  of  the  bronze 


clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  as  it  struck  the  hour 
of  one,  suggested  to  me  the  necessity  of  being 
prompt  and  cool,  if  I  would  save  Cecu  Man  vers 
from  a  worse  peril  than  the  mere  loss  of  money. 
By  this  time  only  five  persons,  except  my  pupil, 
remained  in  the  room,  lor  even  the  baron^s  scared 
wife  and  dull-eyed  daughter  had  disappeared, 
and  of  these  five  two  were  the  serving-men  in 
theatrical  livery.  The  other  three  were  me  baron 
himself;  a  cadaverous  little  old  fellow,  with  a 
hatchet  face  and  a  hard  voice ;  and  a  big.  black- 
browed  man,  whose  sharp  white  teeth,  filed  to 
a  point  like  those  of  savages,  looked  disagreeably 
wolfish  whenever  he  smiled  or  spoke.  I  grew 
seriously  alarmed  as  I  noted  the  si^incant 
glances  which  these  worthies  exchanged,  as  they 
surrounded  the  sleeping  stripling.  That  they 
would  allow  the  lad  to  carry  off  his  winnings  I 
had  never  thought  probable,  but  now  it  seemed 
evident  that  sometning  beyond  commonplace 
knavery  was  in  question. 

'*  Who  sleeps,  sups,^  remarked  the  senior  of 
the  group,  with  a  crackling  laugh  that  chilled 
my  blood  as  I  heard  it.  •*  xour  soothing  syrup, 
Dnplessis,  did  the  trick  well.^^ 

"Ay,^  replied  the  baron,  as  he  passed  the 
flame  of  a  candle  before  CeciPs  unconscious  eves ; 
**  it  was  time,  comrades,  to  pour  out  something 
stronger  than  Clicquot ;  for,  peste !  what  caros 
that  English  boy  did  hold,  as  if  the  devil  had 
shuffled  the  pack ;  and,  trust  me,  we^d  not  have 
found  it  easy  to  make  him  lose  the  gold  he  won ! 
Young  as  he  is,  he  has  sense,  and  spirit  too,  and 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  me  to-ni^ht  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  playing  tricks  on  his  good-na- 
tured tutor,  and  that,  ^n  or  lose,  heM  gamble 
no  more."         ^ 

The  stout-built  man  responded  with  some 
brutal  joke  about  a  tender  young  pigeon  that 
was  ready  for  the  spit. 

"There  is  no  risk,  no  risk  at  all,"  said  the 
eldest  of  the  scoundrels ;  "  what  can  they  prove 
against  us,  heinP  The  young  gentleman  has 
won  our  money,  not  we  his.  He  has  drunk 
much  wine.  He  insisted  on  returning  home  on 
foot,  with  his  gold  in  his  pockets.  Is  it  our  fault, 
M.  le  President,  if  these  pockets  were  empty 
when  the  body,  discovered  in  the  Seine,  was  laid 
out  on  the  wet  slabs  of  the  Morgue  P  " 

I  shuddered,  for  there  was  something  pecu- 
liarly hideous  in  the  affectation  of  the  old  villain^s 
manner,  as,  drawing  himself  up,  and  extending 
one  arm  in  forensioTashion,  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause  before  an  imaginary  tribunal.  But  the  two 
evil-visaged  serving-men  and  the  burly  black- 
browed  ruffian  were  of  another  mind,  for  they 
laughed  with  evident  enjoyment  of  the  jest. 

"That  for  the  Cour  d'Assises!"  retorted  the 
big  man,  snapping  his  fingers ;  "  and  now,  mon 
vieux,  if  you  like,  I  am  ready  to  administer  the 
coup-de-pouce  to  this  young  aristo:"  and  he 
stretched  forth  his  brawny  hands,  half  jocularly, 
towards  CeciPs  throat. 

"Not  yet,"  returned  the  baron,  peremptorily; 
"  not  yet  this  hour  to  come.  One  o^clock  is  too 
early  for  our  good  friends,  Jacques  and  Jean 
Baptiste  here,  to  carry  such  a  load  through  the 
riverside  streets.  Better  wait  till  the  last  wine- 
shop closes,  and  the  last  drunkard  has  reeled 
homewards," 

And  then  all  five  sat  down  together  at  the 
table,  in  familiar  conversation,  much  of  which 
was  to  me  unintelligible,  sipping  Cura9oa  and 
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Chartreuse  the  while  with  appreciative  relish. 
The  only  one  who  looked  careworn  and  anxious 
was  the  colonel  himself.  I  did  not,  however, 
linger  long  to  plav  the  part  of  eaves-dropper. 
Clearlj,  if  I  would  save  Cecil,  I  must  lose  no 
time  m  summoning  rescue.  Noiselessly,  cau- 
tiousl  V,  I  threaded  my  way  through  the  darkling 
antechambers  and  down  the  solitary  staircase. 
I  reached  the  court-yard.  It  was^empty,  and  the 
porter's  lodge  dark  and  deserted.  Softly  unclos- 
ing the  gate,  I  glided  out  into  the  street,  and, 
mindful  of  the  address  which  M.  Camet  had 
given  me,  flew  rather  than  walked  to  number 
seven.  Rue  Joachim. 

The  Inspector  of  Police  listened  with  eager 
interest  to  my  story.  Twice  he  interrupted  me, 
with  an  urbane  apology  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
act,  that  he  mi^ht  apply  his  lips  to  the  mouth- 

J>ieoe  of  a  call-pipe  that  communicated  with  the 
ower  salle  of  the  Bureau,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished he  rubbed  his  hands  and  almost  purred,  in 
feline  fashion,  over  the  news  I  had  brought. 

**  A  great  haul  for  the  net  of  the  law !  **  he 
murmured  blandly;  **6eorffes  Le  Moine — for 
your  corpulent  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  can  be  no  other 
—  runaway  format,  burglar,  and  assassin,  much 
wanted  in  his  own  quarters  ftt  Toulon ;  then  old 
Vinet,  of  I^ons,  oit  Trompe-la-loi ;  then  the 
Duplessis  himself^  who  has  a  long  score  to  pay 
to  settle  with  Justice ;  and  the  two  minor  villains, 
Jacques  Peach  and  Jean  Baptiste  Tellier,  thrown 
in  to  complete  the  batch  of  jail-birds.  Now,  mv 
children !  **  he  added  loudly,  and  the  door  openecf, 
disclosing  four  gendarmes  and  eight  agents, 
armed  to  the  teeth  ^  **  be  quick  and  suent.  This 
gentleman  will  ^de  us.  Only  one  of  this 
gibier-de-potence  is  likely  to  make  serious  resist- 
ance.   I  mean  Le  Moine.    If  he  does  —  " 

*♦  Very  well,  inspector,"  answered  an  agent  of 
police,  as  he  exammed  the  lock  of  his  pistol. 

But  there  was  no  fighting.  The  whole  rascally 
gang  gave  proof  of  we  most  abject  cowardice, 
when  pounced  on  by  the  police,  and  did  not  even 
attempt  to  use  the  weapons  which  four  out  of 
the  five  had  concealed  about  their  persons.    In 

§  risen,  each  made  a  confession  damaging  to  the 
efence  of  the  remainder,  and  I  believe  all  were 
ultimately  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment at  Toulon  or  Lambessa,  while  I  received 
praises,  unmerited  I  am  sure,  for  the  share  I  had 
taken  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  my  pupil. 
Cecil  Manvers  is  Xord  Hunsdon  now,  and  has 
long  since  learned  to  profit  bv  the  follies  of  his 
youth ;  but  we  are  fast  friendfs,  and  my  former 
chare^e  has  never  forgotten  the  debt  of  gratitude 
whicn  he  declares  himself  to  owe  me  for  my  cool- 
ness on  that  night  in  the  Rue  de  Loches. 

ANECDOTES  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Gustave  Rivet,  an  impassioned  admirer  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  has  just  issued  a  little  volume  about 
him,  c^led,  Victor  Hugo  at  Home,  which  is  an 
attractive  picture  of  the  greatest  living  French 
writer.  It  is  bathed  in  adorations.  He  calls 
the  old  poet,  always,  ''The  Master,"  with  a  capi- 
tal M;  or  "The  great  Master;"  and  ♦♦The 
eternal  Man."  He  fairly  ^ml>ols  and  rolls  over 
before  him  in  pure  worship.  But  still  the  book 
shows,  all  by  itself,  if  we  did  not  know  it  other- 
wise, that  Victor  Hugo  is  extensively  idolized 
among  the  Parisians.  Why  not?  He  is  an 
immense  power,  as  poet,  romancer,  republican,  | 


alms-giver.    What  else  could  more  delight  the 
intense  Parisians  ? 

A  few  of  Rivet^s  anecdotes,  extracted  almost 
at  random,  will,  perhaps,  freshen  in  some 
minds  their  portrait  of  the  stout  old  Hu^oist — 
for  it  would  be  a  little  unfair  to  call  him  an 
egoist ;  and  assuredly  he  is  nobody^s  els9  -ist. 
As  some  one  once  remarked  about  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell,  in  the  days  of  tiie  doctor^s  earlier 
freedom,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Hugo,  ♦♦  He  is  a 
man  after  his  oton  hearts 

One  day  he  told  this  story  about  his  own 
childhood  —  his  father,  be  it  remembered,  was 
one  of  Napoleon^s  generals :  *'  When  I  was  five 
or  six  years  old  I  was  crying.  My  father,  who 
heard  me,  did  not  reprove  me,  but  this  is  the 
way  he  punished  me:  *Why,  the  poor,  dear, 
little  girl,'  he  said,  in  a  cool,  ironical  manner, 
'what^  t^e  matter  with  her?  Who  has  been 
making  her  cry?  She  shan't  be  found  fault 
with ;  It's  right  for  little  girls  to  cry.  But  how's 
this?  What  have  you  been  dressing  her  in 
boy's  clothes  for?  Make  her  a  pretty  frock  at 
once ;  and  to-morrow  she  shall  go  and  take  a 
walk  in  the  garden  of  the  TuUeries.'  Sure 
enough,  the  nurse  put  a  girl's  dress  on  me  next 
day,  according  to  order,  and  took  me  to  walk  at 
the  Tuileries.  I  was  well  mortified,  as  yon  may. 
perhaps,  imagine.  But  I  never  cried  again  from 
that  day  until  I  had  become  a  roan  grown." 

A  story  added  just  here  of  this  same  roug^ 
old  soldier-father  illustrates  his  ways,  and  the 
dislike  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  for  priests,  and 
the  state  of  things  while  the  French  occupied 
Spain,  all  at  once.    General  Count  Hugo  was 

fovemor  of  three  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  with 
is  head-quarters  at  Toledo,  when  he  learned 
that  the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Toledo  was  ac- 
customed, at  the  end  of  high  mass,  to  omit  the 
name  of  the  French  king  Joseph,  saying  not 
♦♦God  save  King  Joseph,"  but  ♦♦Gk)d  save  the 
king ! "  The  general,  convinced  that  the  priest 
said  ♦♦  Ferdinand  "to  himself,  determined  to  wit- 
ness iihe  fact,  9Jid  to  correct  the  practice ;  and 
accordingly,  in  direct  violation  of  his  established 
custom,  he  attended  divine  service.    His  official 

glace  in  the  church  was  close  to  the  hifi^h  altar, 
ut  well  out  of  sight;  and  he  waitea.  Sure 
enough,  when  the  time  came  the  cardinal 
chanted,  ♦♦God  save  the  king^  and  — "  He  got 
no  further.  The  governor  roared  out,  using  an 
expression  perfecUy  untranslatable,  ♦♦  Here,  arc 
you  making  fun  of  us,  down  there  ?  Be^n  that 
over  again,  and  say  Joseph,  if  you  please!'' 
The  cardinal-archbishop  of  Toledo  was  stunned 
for  a  moment ;  but  he  oowed  respectfully,  and 
completed  the  service,  beginning  back  at  the 
words,  ♦♦  God  save  King  Joseph. '" 

Victor  Hugo  is  now  seventy-six ;  and  he  can 
remember  to  have  seen,  while  a  little  boy,  with 
his  father  in  Madrid,  the  triumph  with  which  the 
chains,  fetters,  and  torturing  machines  taken  out 
of  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  were  borne 
through  the  streets.  The  startling  statement  is 
added,  not  only  that  Ferdinand  reestablished  the 
Inquisition  in  1814,  but  that  a  Jew  was  burned 
at  the  stake  in  Valladolid  as  lately  as  in  1824. 

There  is  a  curioiuT  tale  of  an  architect  and 
purist  in  lan^^ge,  who  informed  a  travelling 
party,  of  which  Hugo  was  one,  that  he  (the 
architect)  had  been  so  revolted  at  Hugo's  using 
the  now  and  barbarous  woi*d  gamin,  in  the 
romance  of  Clatide  Queux,  that  ho  had  solemnly 
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notified  his  son  not  only  neyer  to  read,  but 
never  to  open  a  book  of  Hoeo^s,  on  pain  of 
being  disinnerited.  In  fact,  Hngo  did  take  np 
the  word  in  1834,  and  transfer  it  into  literatare, 
where  it  has  remidned.    fiat  it  was  slans. 

When  I^otre  Dame  de  Paris  was  puDlished, 
it  sent  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  old  cathedral. 
One  day  Victor  Haeo  was  himself  escorting  a 
lady  over  the  bnilaing;  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  ringer^s  chamber,  above  the  gallery, 
their  guide,  throwing  open  the  door  of  a  kind  of 
small  cell,  gravely  informed  them,  ** There! 
that  is  where  Victor  Hogo  wroto  his  romance, 
lie  lived  there,  and  never  left  his  room  once 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book. 
There  is  his  table,  his  chair,  and  his  bed/^ 
The  aathor  listened  without  changing  a  feature. 
**  How  was  he  for  eadngP^  he  inquired,  quietly. 
—  "  Ob,  he  was  very  good  about  that,^*  said  the 
guide ;  '*  be  lived  just  as  we  did.^  So  Ha^o 
smiled  without  remark,  and  paid  the  usual  tee 
for  seeing  his  chamber  that  he  had  never  been 
into. 

But  he  has  been  victimized  more  wickedly 
than  that :  often  and  often,  while  travelling,  has 
he  come  upon  his  name  carved  on  some  stone  or 
monument;  or  signed  to  the  verses  in  which 
some  tourist  has  recorded  impressions  of  the 
landscape  in  a  hotel  register. 

One  day  an  old  lady  sent  Hugo  some  verses 
written,  she  said,  by  her  grandson,  a  bo^  of 
eighteen ;  she  thought  them  fine  and  affectmg ; 
and  she  ventured  to  forward  them  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  the  poet,  and  to  ask  his  otinion  of 
them.  *«  I  shall  give  the  ^ood  lady  paiu,^^ 
observed  the  poet  to  his  friends,  '*  for  I  shall  not 
reply.  Her  grandson^s  verses  are  simply  some 
of  mine,  that  he  has  copied  out  of  my  Contem- 
plations. I  cant  very  well  tell  her  that  I  think 
my  own  verses  fine,  for  I  cannot  encourage 
plagiarism;  nor  can  I  tell  a  grandmother  tmit 
her  grandson  has  been  lying  to  her.** 

A  t^e  of  an  inl(||i>ottle,  occupying  more  room 
in  the  book  than  it  la  worth,  shows,  however, 
that  Hugo  has,  in  France  at  least,  arrived  at 
that  sort  of  literary  canonization  in  which  the 
saint  hatches  **  relics.**  It  appears  that  he 
lK>ught  a  bottle  of  ink  to  write  his  well-known 
pamphlet  Napoleon  the  Little,  and  just  used  it 
up  in  the  work.  With  the  last  drops  be  wrote 
CD  the  label  (jihe  performance,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, looks  lust  a  little  self-conscious)  two 
lines  of  French  doggerel,  — 

<•  De  eette  bonteiUe  wartit 
NapolfonloPeUt;** 

or,  as  it  mav  be  paraphrased,  in  verses  Just 
about  as  good, — 

**  Out  of  Ukto  stand  did  erawl 
Kapoleon  the  HDalL** 

This  wonderful  ink-bottle  the  poet  bestowed 
on  the  lady  who  copied  the  MS.  for  the  press, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  ravished  with 
deiight  at  the  gift.  Then  a  certain  Doctor 
Yvan,  beholding  it,  became  half  frantic  with 
desire  to  possess  it;  ultimately  did  possess  it; 
and,  lastly,  the  prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  in 
those  davs  a  worshipper  of  Hugo,  equally  fran- 
tic, absolutely  seized  It  from  Yvan,  and  carried 
it  off. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  Hugo*s  kind 
deeds  in  the  book;  and  he  has  had  the  great 
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good  fortune  at  different  times  to  save  a  numbe 
of  lives,  especially  after  his  return  from  exile 
while  he  was  a  representative,  after  the  qucllin| 
of  the  insurrection  in  Paris  in  June,  1871.  Onc< 
he  found  three  of  the  **  communards,**  blind 
folded  and  set  up  against  a  wall,  and  some  o 
the  national  guards,  or  city  trainbands,  jus 
about  to  fire  on  them;  and,  remarks  Hugo 
somewhere,  «*  there  is  nothing  so  ferocious  as  i 
grocer  who  is  making  no  sales !  ** —  but  he  man 
ajged  to  stop  the  execution  and  save  the  men'i 
lives. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  trait — and  to  thos< 
who  can  understand  it,  the  most  lofty  one — o 
all  those  recorded  in  the  book  is  the  ease  will 
which  Hugo  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be 
deceived  aud  cheated  by  pretended  admirers 
and,  above  all,  by  applicants  for  aid.  But  as  the 
world  goes,  any  nobly  charitable  soul  will  b( 
deceiv^  so  ofiien,  so  repeatedly,  so  easily,  thai 
the  inferior  superiorities  around  who  detect  the 
cheats  will  despise  such  gullibility.  It  belong; 
to  tlie  highest  love  and  charity  to  confide;  and 
that  the  abuse  of  trust  does  not  destroy  trustful 
ness  is  the  very  truth  that  Christ  knew,  ovei 
and  above  Timon.  The  anecdotes  of  the  read^ 
benevolence  of  the*  poet  are  really  lovely  with 
this  rovally  divine  sweetness  of  ctiarity,  and  the} 
are  all  the  more  effective,  as  the  narrator  tells 
them  with  a  fanny  French  innocent  wonder, 
without  the  legist  apprehension  of  their  psy- 
chology. 

One  experience  of  Victor  Hugo*s  will  be 
appreciated  by  most  people  with  money,  —  the 
incessant  stream  of  beggmg  letters  that  assaults 
him.  These  —  like  thole  written  to  Mr.  Astor, 
Mr.  jiTanderbilt,  Mr.  Lenox,  to  everybody  pub- 
licly known  to  be  rich — are  of  the  strangest  and 
most  heterogeneous  kind.  They  include  not 
only  requesto  for  charity,  but  applications  for 
money  to  lay  out  roads,  to  establish  business 
concerns,  to  drain  swamps ;  they  are  for  sums  of 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Frequently  it  is  an  outright  fi;ift  that  is  de- 
manded. Two  days*  receipts  of  applications  to 
Hugo  of  this  sort  once  footed  up  to  demands 
for  240,000  francs,  or  about  (48,000.  A  notary 
who  had  defaulted  with  trust  funds  wanted 
920,000  to  save  his  family  from  dishonor.  An 
entire  stran^r  dropped  in  one  day  to  mention 
that  he  had  lost  a  sum  of  19,000  francs  in  the 
Grarden  of  Acclimation,  and  would  M.  Hugo 
lend  him  that  amount  for  a  few  months? 
Another  day,  the  card  of  a  Spanish  nobleman 
was  sent  up,  and  the  gentleman  himself  was 
shown  in.  He  was  well  dressed  in  black,  wore 
decorations,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  secre- 
tary of  embassy.  To  M.  Hugo*s  inquiry  in 
what  way  he  could  serve  his  visitor,  the  latter 
uietly  answered  in  Spanish,  **Senor  count'* 
V^ictor  Hugo  is  a  count  by  descent) ,  ••  I  have  not 
Jie  means  to  buy  me  a  dinner ;  I  ynsh  to  ask  you 
for  five  francs  **  (i.e.,  91.00).  Hugo,  stupefied, 
mechanically  took  the  five  francs  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  them  over.  The  Spanish 
noble  received  them,  thanked  him,  and  with  a 
low  and  polite  bow  made  his  exit.  Once  some 
woman  wrote,  '*If  you  do  not  send  me  fifty 
francs  I  shall  be  dead  by  to-morrow  noon.**  —  **  I 
did  not  believe  one  word  of  it,*'  said  Hugo, 
*♦  but  I  sent  her  the  fifty  francs.**  —  ••  You  ought 
to  have  refused,**  observed  some  one  who  was 
present;  '*you  are  cheated  every  day  in  this 
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manner.  You  let  yourself  be  abused.^ — •  •  Very 
true,*^  said  Victor  Huffo ;  '*but  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  refhse.  When  I  remember  that  for 
once  the  distress  may  be  real,  it  makes  me  will- 
ing  to  be  imposed  on  a  hundred  times." 

This  chapter  of  Hugo^s  experience  closes  in 
this  little  book  with  the  following  grotesque 
incident,  which  Hugo  recounted  himself:  — 

'*  The  other  day,  when  I  came  home,  I  found 
an  artillery  private  at  the  door,  who  forthwith 
made  the  muitarv  salute,  and  said,  '  Great  citi- 
zen !  As  I  read  the  Rappel  ^  (a  republican  sheet 
in  which  Hugo  was  interested)  *  I  am  out  of  fovor 
with  my  colonel.  I  am  cannoneer  in  regiment 
so-and-so ;  and  I  have  lost  my  trowsers  for  stable 
dvty.  Public  property.  If  I  do  not  have  them 
forthcoming  at  once — five  years  in  irons !  The 
trowsers  are  worth  forty  sous,  but  to  procure 
them  without  notice,  as  I  must,  will  require  fif- 
teen francs.  Great  citizen !  I  have  come  to 
apply  to  yon  for  that  sum.*  In  fact,**  added 
Hugo,  **  I  think  he  called  me,  *  Father  of  the 
Democracy.*  And  I  handed  him  the  fifteen 
francs.**  Everybody  laughed.  ♦•Wait,**  said 
Hugo,  *'  that  is  not  lul.  Four  or  five  days  after- 
wards my  friend  Spuller  was  dining  with  me, 
and  I  told  him  the  story.  When  I  was  through 
Spuller  gravely  said,  'A  couple  of  days  ago, 
when  I  cama  home,  I  found  a  cannoneer  wait- 
ing for  me,  who  said,  **  Honorable  citizen!  As 
I  read  the  Rkpublique  Frangaise  **  (a  republican 
sheet  in  which  Spuller  was  interested)  **I  am 
out  of  favor  with  my  colonel  —  stable  trowsers 
— public  property — five  years  in  irons — forty 
sous  —  fifteen  francs** — the  whole  thing  over 
again  exactly.  I  onl^  e^ave  him  five  francs, 
however,  and  he  left  m  hi^h  content.*  ^d  I 
told  Spuller,  Ton  cut  him  down  to  five  francs, 
because  he  did  not  call  you  greal  citizen ;  and 
if  he  had  called  you  father  of  the  democracy,  as 
he  did  me,  he  would  have  got  his  fifteen  francs !  ** 

One  of  the  aneer  personages  who  were  more 
or  less  attached  to  Victor  Hugo  during  his  exile 
in  Guernsey  was  an  old  republican,  Uennet  de 
Kesler.  A  conversation  between  them  about 
Les  Mish'obles  shows  the  homely  familiarity  of 
manners,  as  well  as  the  genuine  independence 
of  thought,  in  which  the  little  colony  lived ;  not 
to  mention  the  funniness  of  the  criticism  in 
which  it  ends.  Kesler  had  been  maintaining 
that  Eponine  was  a  grander  character,  anB 
everyway  a  finer  creation,  than  Cosette,  because 
Eponine  bad  risen  from  a  lower  beginning  to 
the  dignity  of  a  genuine  love.  Some  argument 
followed,  in  which  Hugo,  without  absolutely 
denying  Kesler*8  view,  urged  the  merits  of 
Cosette.  But  he  made  no  impression  on  Kesler, 
who  closed  the  sitting  with  the  majestic  utter- 
ance, "See  here,  Victor  Hugo, — you  don*t 
understand  that  book !  ** 

The  details  which  Rivet  gives  of  Hu^*s  return 
to  Paris  in  September,  1870,  show  now  great 
was  his  popularity  in  Paris.  **  An  immense 
crowd  blocked  up  the  Northern  Railway  station 
and  all  the  streets  around  it.  It  was  ten  o*clock 
at  night  when  Victor  Hugo  arrived ;  but  neither 
current  political  events  nor  the  delay  of  hour 
after  hour  dispersed  the  crowd,  so  intent  were 
they  upon  welcoming  the  return  of  him  who 
haa  for  twenty  years  spoken  in  the  stead  of  his 
gagged  country.  The  great  citizen  was  received 
wiUi  thousands  of  acclamations.  His  carriage 
could  get  forward  only  at  a  walk;  all  Pans 


insisted  on  seeing  him — on  hearing  him;  the 
whole  multitude  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his 
destination  at  the  house  of  M.  Paul  Meunce,  and 
even  within  that  short  distance  he  had  to  address 
theEh  twice.  Five  months  afterwards,  214,000 
votes  elected  him  representative  from  Paria  to 
the  Bordeaux  legislative  assembly. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  endured  as  much 
starvation  as  anybody ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Parisians,  ate  rat,  horse,  cat,  ass,  all  the  beasts 
in  creation ;  so  that,  as  he  says  in  his  Terrible 
Year,  **  Our  stomachs  became  Noah*s  ark.'* 
With  epigrams,  jokes,  and  compliments  he 
upheld  the  courage  of  his  guests  against  the 
Germans  without  the  walls,  or  the  old  horse 
upon  the  table, — sometimes  not  greatiy  less 
hated  by  the  delicate  Parisian  eaters,  ne  told 
M*l]e  Judith  Gautier  one  day  in  a  lively  qua- 
train that  if  she  would  come  again  Jie  wonld 
roast  Pegasus  himself  for  her,  so  that  she  might 
taste  a  horse's  wing.  The  horse-steak,  on 
another  occasion,  seemed  likely  to  disturb  quite 
too  violently  the  much-enduring  interiors  of  the 
company,  when  '*  the  Master**  ingeniously  ad- 
mitted, m  two  verses  of  punning  rhyme,  half  of 
whose  meaning  must  do  for  this  occasion,  that 
he  himself,  alSiough  he  had  only  eaten  horse, 
felt  as  though  he  mtd  swallowed  a  saddle ;  and 
the  confession  amused  the  guests  out  of  their 
nausea. 

One  day  Th6ophile  Gautier  praised  a  new 
book  of  Hugo*s  in  his  intensest  manner,  by 
saying,  in  Gautierian  argot  or  slang,  that  the  boox 
was  onet>f  **the  highest  cocassUy,'^  A  friend, 
puzzled  by  .the  term,  asked  (naturally  enough) 
if  Gautier  meant  that  there  were  ill-chosen  w(^ds 
or  faults  of  construction  in  it.  Grautier*8  answer, 
characteristically  whimsical,  shows  the  sort  of 
admiration  felt  for  the  old  poet  by  his  followers. 
He  replied  with  deliberate  gravity,  **  K I  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  believe  any  verse  of 
Hugo's  was  bad,  I  should  not  dare  confess  it  to 
myself —  alone — in  a  cellar-jirithout  a  candle ! "  ^ 
'  Talleyrand,  according  to  migo,  when  sugar-  , 
tongs  were  introduced,  and  it  began  to  be  \ 
expected  that  people  would  use  them  instead  of  ' 
their  fingers,  observed,  quietly,  ''In  my  time  I 
people  used  to  wash  their  hands.**  : 

Although  Hugo  detests  the  priestly  party,  and  I 
is  detested  by  them,  and  although  he  is  not  what 
we  should  ccul  **  a  member  of  a  church,**  he  be- 
lieves in  Grod  and  in  immortality.  On  tiiis  point 
Rivet  tells  a  curious  dialogue  of  Hugo's  witn  his 
friend  Kesler,  already  mentioned,  who  was  a 
materialist.  Hugo  was  arming  in  favor  of  a 
belief  in  a  future  state,  against  Kesler  and  Vic- 
tor Schoelcher,  and  alle^d  that  he  was  con- 
scious in  himself  that  he  is  immortal. 

*'  I  am  not,**  said  Kesler. 

*'  Now,  just'  attend  for  a  moment,**  said  the 
poet;  **you  know  what  a  cancelled  proof  is. 
K'ow,  here :  Dante,  one  day,  writes  a  couple  of 
verses ;  then  he  goes  out.  The  verses,  left  by 
themselves,  begin  to  talk  to  each  other.  The 
first  says,  'Only  think  what  good  fortune! 
Dante  has  written  us.     We  are  immortal.*  — 

*  I*m  not  so  sure  of  that,*  says  the  other.  *  You 
don*t  think  yourself  immortal!*  exclaims  the 
first.    •  I  do ;  I'm  sure  of  it.    I  feel  it  in  me.* — 

*  Well,*  says  the  second,  *  I  don*t  feel  it  in  me, 
I  have  no  such  consciousness.*  Just  here  Dante 
returns.  He  roads  over  his  two  verses;  he 
cancels  the  second,  and  lets  the  first  stand. 
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Both  of  them  were  ri^bt.  Now,  my  dear  Kesler, 
if  jon  are  the  cancelled  verse,  I  have  nothing 
to  say."  The  yisionary  Kesler,  strack  by  this 
&ncifal  apolofi^e,  delivered  in  Hugo^s  powerfal 
manner,  was  mghtened. 

*'  Do  you  know,  Hngo,^  he  sud,  "  that  is  ter- 
rible. I  won^  be  a  cancelled  proofs  And  he 
ne^er  maintained  again  before  Hago  that  he 
was  a  materialist* 

Schoelcher,  however,  was  not  so  easily  startled, 
and  stack  to  his  doctrine ;  but,  without  arguing 
any  fbrtfaer,  he  added  a  neat  little  pendant  to 
Hugo^s  apologue,  in  a  story  against  himself.  He 
is  a  total  abstment,  never  tastmg  anything  more 
stimulating  tiian  tea;  and  one  day  the  deputy 
Millaud  told  some  of  thetr  fellow-representa- 
tives that  the  reason  why  Schoelcher  never  ven- 
tured to  drink  liouor  was,  that  he  knew  '*  there 
is  a  special  Providence  for  drunkards.^ 

Victor  Hugo^s  children  used  to  afford  him  — 
and  ddldren  always  afford  him — endless  de- 
light ;  and  M.  Rivet  narrates  various  more  or 
less  curious  in£BLnticisms  of  theirs,  and  stories 
of  tiie  devices  with  which  the  old  man  entertains 
tiiem  in  return.  Che  day  when  his  son  Francis 
was  beginning  to  leam  to  write,  and  was  just 
working  upon  **  pot-hooks  and  han^rs,*^  be 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  solid  black  marks, 
and  looked  at  his  father^s  writing,  which  was 
dose  by.  **That^s  curious,*^  said  the  boy; 
"when  you  have  great  large  hands  you  write  so 
small ;  and  when  I  have  littie  bits  of  hands  I 
write  so  large !  ^  Again,  when  he  was  looking 
at  some  men  pulling  up  a  dead  tree,  he  said, 
"  F^her,  why  is  it  mat  when  a  man  dies  they 
put  him  into  the  ground,  and  when  a  tree  dies 
theypuUit  outP" 

And  if  any  one  would  see  a  sample  of  French 
praise,  here  is  a  paragraph  or  two  from  M. 
Hivet^s  last  chapter,  where  ne  sums  up  his  esti- 
mate of  **  the  Master** :  — 

**  And  future  ages,  astonished,  will  see  that  this 
grand  soul  embraced  all  human  conceptions; 
mat  there  is  no  fglory  that  has  not  shone  firom 
this  brow.  Sublime  as  Pindar,  genial  as  Anac- 
reon,  terrible  as  Juvenal  and  Dante,  severe 
and  inst  as  Tacitus,  pathetic  and  majestic  as 
^schylos  and  Shakspeare,  he  is  the  lyric  soul 
of  France,  the  inspired  singer  of  child(hood  and 
of  love,  the  judicial  avenger  of  liberty;  ro- 
mancer, historian,  tragedian;  still  more  than 
that,  the  epic  poet  of  mankind. 

**  Kor  is  tills  all.  This  genius  is  citizen,  too ; 
he  lovea  his  ootlntry :  for  her  he  sings,  her  he 
consoles,  niuminated  by  the  star  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  has  always  stood,  the  volunteer  de- 
fender of  justice  and  right.  Wherever  equity 
is  violated,  reason  insulted,  liberty  restrained, 
free  speech  strangled,  weakness  oppressed,  there 
is  this  grand  voice  certain  to  be  heard  prophe- 
sying retribution,  or  launching  the  protests  of 
an  outraged  conscience. 

I  '*  And  when,  a  few  years  hence,  the  ephemeral 
renowns  of  to-day  shall  have  disappeared ;  and 
the  voices  of  to-day  shall  have  sunk  into  silence ; 
when,  one  after  another,  even  the  Voices  of  the 
Age  shall  have  ceased  to  sound, — then  shall  the 
word  of  the  great  poet  reverberate  through  the 
solitude  of  the  ftiture,  and  his  immortal  works 
shall  be  the  Bibles  of  posterity.*^ 

Enough !  It  would  be  very  much  to  deserve 
the  wh^e  of  such  praise ;  it  is  no  littie  to  be 
able  to  praise  with  such  enthusiasm. 


HEARTS  OVERWORKED. 

No  organ  in  the  body  is  so  liable  to  be  over- 
worked as  the  heart.  When  every  other  part  of 
the  body  sleeps,  it  keeps  on  its  perpetual  motion. 
Every  increased  effort  or  action  demands  from  the 
heart  more  force.  A  man  runs  to  catch  a  train, 
and  bis  heart  beats  audibly.  He  drinks  wine,  and 
his  blood  rushes  through  its  reservoir  fester  than 
ever  was  intended  by  nature.  His  pulse  rises 
after  each  course  at  dinner.  A  telegram  arrives 
ajid  his  heart  knocks  at  his  side.  And  when  any 
one  of  these  '*  excitements^*  is  over,  he  is  con- 
scious of  a  corresponding  depression  —  a  "  sink- 
ing **  or  "  emptiness  ^*  as  it  is  called.  The  healthy 
action  of  all  the  members  of  our  frame  depencfo 
upon  the  supply  of  blood  received  from  this 
central  fountam.  When  the  hearths  action  is 
arrested,  the  stomach,  which  requires  from  it  a 
large  supply  of  blood,  becomes  enfeebled.  The 
bnun,  aljBo  waiting  for  blood,  is  inactive.  The 
heart  is  a  very  willing  member;  but  if  it  be 
made  to  fetch  and  carry  incessantiy;  if  it  be 
**  put  upon  "  as  the  unselfish  member  oif  a  family 
often  is,  it  undergoes  a  disorganization  which  is 
equivalent  to  its  rupture.  And  this  disorgan- 
ization begins  too  often  nowadays  in  the  hearts 
of  very  young  children.  Parents  know  that  if 
their  sons  are  to  succeed  at  any  of  those  compet- 
itive exan^nations  which  have  now  become  so 
exigent)  high-pressure  is  employed.  Hence, 
young  persons  are  stimulated  to  overwork  by 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  sight  of  a  clever 
boy  who  is  being  trained  for  competition  is  truly 
a  sad  one.  These  precoci ous  coacaed-up  children 
are  never  well.  Their  mental  excitement  keeps 
up  a  flush,  which,  like  the  excitement  caused  by 
strong  drink  in  older  children,  looks  like  health, 
but  has  no  relation  to  it.  In  a  word,  the  intem- 
perance of  education  is  overstraining  and  break- 
ing their  young  hearts. 

If  in  the  school-room  some  young  hearts  are 
broken  from  mental  strain,  in  the  play-ground 
and  in  the  gymnasium  others  succumb  to  phys- 
ical strain.  **  It  is  no  object  of  mine,^  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  '*to  underrate  the  advantages  of 
physical  exercise  for  the -young;  but  1  can 
scarcely  overrate  the  dangers  of  those  fierce, 
competitive  exercises  which  the  world  in  general 
seems  determined  to  applaud.  *  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity once  in  my  lire  of  living  near  a  great 
trainer,  himself  a  champion  rower.  He  was  a 
patient  of  mine,  suffering  from  the  very  form  of 
induced  heart-disease  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, and  he  gave  me  ample  means  of  studying 
the  conditions  of  many  of  tiiose  whom  be  trained 
both  for  running  and  for  rowing.  I  found  occa- 
sion, certainly,  to  admire  the  physique  to  which 
his  trained  men  were  brought ;  the  strength  of 
muscle  they  attained,  the  force  of  their  heart ;  but 
the  admiration  was  qualified  by  the  stem  fact  of 
the  results." 

The  symptoms  of  failure  of  the  heart  f^om 
overwork  are  unusual  restlessness  and  irrita- 
bility. Sleepless  nights  are  followed  by  an 
inability  to  di&^st  a  proper  amount  qf  food ;  and 
meals,  which  nave  probably  been  taken  at  irreg-* 
ular  intervals  and  in  haste,  become  objectionable. 
Stimulants  are  now  resorted  to ;  but  these  nour- 
ish a  workingman  as  little  as  a  whip  nourishes 
a  horse.  They  give  him  an  exciting  fillip ;  but 
the  best  medical  men  tell  us  that  in  nine  quarts 
of  alcohol  there  is  less  nourishment  than  could 
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be  put  on  the  blade  of  a  table-knife.  The  patient 
—  lor  he  is  a  patient  by  this  time — is  conscious 
of  a  debility  which  he  cannot  shake  off,  and 
sleep  now,  even  if  it  come,  does  not  refresh. 
Occasionally,  as  the  man  is  pursuing  some  com- 
mon avocation,  he  is  struck  with  the  fact  that 
thoughts  are  not  at  the  moment  as  clear  to  him 
as  they  ought  to  be.  He  forgets  names  and 
events  that  are  quite  familiar ;  or  he  is  seized 
for  a  moment  with  a  sudden  unconsciousness 
and  tendency  to  fall.  •*  When  we  sit  writing  or 
reading  or  working  by  gas-light,  and  the  gas 
suddenly  goes  down  and  flickers,  we  say,  •  The 
pressure  is  off  at  the  main.*  Just  so  in  a  man 
who  in  declining  health  suddenly  loses  con- 
sciousness, when  nis  mind  flickers ;  then,  in  his 
organism,  the  pressure  is  off  at  the  main ;  that 
is,  the  column  of  blood  which  should  be  per- 
sistently passing  from  his  heart  to  his  brain  is 
for  the  moment  not  travelling  with  its  due 
force,  to  Titalize  and  illuminate  the  intellectual 
chamber." 

But,  indeed,  it  is  not  by  overwork  so  much 
as  by  worry  and  anxiety  that  our  hearts  are 
disorganized.  **  Laborious  mental  exercise  is 
healthy,  unless  it  be  made  anxious  by  necessary 
or  unnecessary  difficulties.  Regular  mental 
labor  is  best  carried  on  by  introducing  into  it 
some  variety.  New  work  gives  time  for  repair 
better  than  attempt  at  complete  rest,  since  the 
active  mind  finds  it  impossible  to  evade  its  par- 
ticular work  unless  its  activity  be  diverted  into 
some  new  channel.**  Business  and  professional 
men  wear  out  their  hearts  by  acquiring  habits 
of  express- train  haste,  which  a  little  attention 
to  method  would  render  unnecessary. 

We  speak  now  of  the  heart-breaking  effect  of 
passion ;  and  first  of  anger.  A  man  is  said  to 
be  **red"  or  "white"  with  rage.  In  using 
these  expressions  we  are  physiologically  speak- 
ing of  the  nervous  condition  of  the  minute  cir- 
culation of  the  man*s  blood.  •*  Red "  rage 
means  partial  paralysis  of  minute  blood-vessels ; 
and  **  white  "  rage  means  temporary  suspension 
of  the  action  of  the  prime  mover  ot  the  circula- 
tion itself.  But  such  disturbances  cannot  often 
be  produced  without  the  occurrence  of  per- 
manent organic  evils  of  the  vital  organs,  es- 
pecially ot  the  heart  and  of  the  brain.  One 
striking  example  is  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  in 
the  case  of  a  member  of  his  own  profession. 
*•  This  gentleman  told  me  that  an  onginal  irri- 
tability of  temper  was  permitted,  by  want  of 
due  control,  to  pass  into  a  disposition  of  almost 
}>ersistent  or  chronic  an^er,  so  that  every  trifle 
m  his  way  was  a  cause  of  unwarrantable  irrita- 
tion. Sometimes  his  anger  was  so  vehement 
that  all  about  him  were  alarmed  for  him  even 
more  tlian  for  themselves ;  and,  when  the  attack 
was  over,  there  were  hours  of  sorrow  and  regret 
in  private,  which  were  as  exhausting  as  the  pre- 
vious rage.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  out- 
breaks of  short,  severe  madness,  he  suddenly 
felt,  to  use  his  owh  expression,  as  it'  his  *  heart 
were  lost.*  He  reeled  "under  the  impression, 
wjis  nauseated  and  faint ;  then  recovering  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  wrist,  and  discovered  an  inter- 
mittent action  of  his  heart  as  the  cause  of  his 
faintness.  He  never  completely  rallied  from 
that  shock;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  ten 
years  later,  he  was  never  free  from  the  inter- 
mittency.  *  I  am  broken-hearted,*  he  would  say ; 
'physically  broken-hearted.*    And  so  he  was; 


bnt  the  knowledge  of  the  broken  heart  tempered 
marvellously  his  passion,  and  saved  him  many 
years  of  a  really  useful  life.  He  died  altimatel  j 
from  an  acute  febrile  disorder.** 

Envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness  exer- 
cise almost  as  destructive  an  influence  on  a  man*8 
physical  nature,  and  particnlarly  upon  his  heart, 
as  they  do  upon  his  moral  character.  To  say 
that  sorrows  **  grieve  the  heart**  is  more  than  a 
metaphor.  Cromwell  hears  his  son  is  dead,  and 
'*  It  went  clean  to  my  heart,  that  did,**  is  his 
physiologically  correct  description  of  his  ex- 
perience. When  Hamlet  tliinks  of  the  **  wicked 
speed**  with  which  his  mother  married  his 
father*s  murderer,  indignation  forces  from  him 
the  words,  **But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must 
hold  my  tongue.**  Permanent  intermittency  of 
the  heart  is  often  induced  by  a  single  sadden 
terror.  Whenever,  from  undue  excitement  of 
any  kind,  the  passions  are  permitted  to  overrule 
the  reason,  the  result  is  disease;  the  heart 
empties  itself  into  the  brain;  the  brain  is 
stricken,  and  both  are  ruined. 

Wine  is  commonly  said  to  **make  fflad  the 
heai*t;**  but  such  hilarity  is  dhort-livea;  audit 
would  seem,  from  the  latest  discoveries  of 
science,  that  the  drunkard  is  even  physically  a 
heart-broken  man.  The  heart  is  nothmg  more 
than  a  force-pump  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  pulse  indicates  the  beats  or 
strokes  of  the  pump.  If  the  beats  be  more 
than  seventy  per  minnte  in  a  middle-aged  per- 
son, something  is  wrong;  there  has  been  some 
kind  of  over-stimulus.  The  use  of  alcohol  in- 
creases the  number  of  beats,  just  as  a  violent 
fire  makes  a  kettle  boil  over.  This  over- 
action  of  the  heart  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  good 
health.  It  is  killing  by  inches.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, only  breaks  on  people  when  the  mischief 
is  far  advanced,'  and  past  remedy.  Our  counsel 
to  habitual  imbibers  of  alcohol  is,  *'Look  to 
your  pulse,**  for  on  the  proper  working  of  the 
heart  length  of  days  in  a  great  measure  depends. 
The  throbbing  of  the  heart  is  a  criterion  and 
guide  which  all  can  understand. 

These  few  illustrations  show  us  that  if  we 
would  keep  our  hearts  whole  we  must  cultivate 
that  self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  and  self- 
control  that  **  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power.**  Did  we  know  ourselves  and  our  real 
capacities,  we  would  not  break  our  hearts  work- 
ing and  worrying  to  obtain  objects  which  have 
been  placed  beyond  our  reach.  Rather  we 
would  be  wisely  ambitious  of  srerving  our  gen- 
eration in  that  way  and  in  that  place  to  which 
our  powers  and  circumstances  point.  The  fret- 
ful stir — unprofitable,  that  wears  out  life — gen- 
erally arises  from  false  ambition  striving  after 
impossibilities,  which,  by  reason  of  self-igno- 
rance, are  not  perceived  to  be  such.  And 
surely  if  a  man  will  rightly  value  and  reverence 
himself,  he  will  be  content  to  well  use  the  one 
talent  that  has  been  intrusted  to  him,  rather  than 
make  hiraself^iserable  and  ruin  his  health  in 
competing  with  those  who  have  received  five  or 
ten  talents.  It  is  well  to  **  scorn  delights  and 
live  laborious  days ;  **  but  the  energy  of  which 
we  in  these  islands  are  rightly  proud  is  too  much 
developed  when  competition  breaks  our  hearts, 
and  wnen  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  wo  tiirow 
away  life  itself.  Speaking  of  the  Arabs,  in  his 
book  Mohammed  and  l£>hammedanism,  Mr. . 
R.  Bosworth  Smith  makes  the  following  not 
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unnatural  reflection:  '*It  is  surely  a  relief  to 
turn,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  the  supreme  con- 
tentment at'  an  Arab  with  his  lot,  to  his  careless- 
ness of  the  future,  to  his  ineffable  dignity  of 
repose  from  the  feverish  activity,  the  constant 
straining  after  an  ideal  which  can  never  be  sat- 
isfied, the  '  life  at  high-pressure,*  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  more  active  but  hardly  the 
more  highly  ^fted  races  of  the  West.  It  is  not 
that  the  Arab  lacks  the  intelligence  or  the  power 
to  change  his  condition ;  he  does  not  wish,  or 
i  rather  he  wishes  not,  to  do  so.**  Knowing  well 
that  the  **  pains ;and  penalties  of  idleness"  are 
even  greater  than  those  of  overwork  and  anxiety, 
we  warn  the  indolent  not  to  lay  the  flattering 
unction  contained  in  the  foregoing  words  to 
their  souls.  They  are  quoted  for  the  sake  of 
those  whose  danger  lies  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. —  Chanibers*8  Jaumal. 


FISHES*  EARS. 

[The  following  extracts  from  communications 
to  Land  and  Water  give  a  very  f^oo^  account 
of  what  fish  have  to  get  along  with  instead  of 
ears  and  hearing.  A  bone  inside  of  the  head, 
and  a  feeling  oi  being  jarred,  it  seems,  is  all ; 
as  to  the  human  sense  of  hearing,  Mr.  Fish  is  as 
deaf  as  a  post.  *' Otolith**  is  clearly  a  better 
word  for  these  stone  ears,  or  bone  ears,  than 
"ootolite."— JBd.] 

Eabbones,  OB  Brain  Iyort  of  Fishes. — .  . 
To  creatures  such  as  fishes,  external  ears 
would  be  of  no  use,  but  would  be  a  hindrance 
and  obstruction;  nevertheless  they  have  bones 
in  the  ears,  and  these  of  a  beautiful  character. 

John  Hunter,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  ex- 
amined into  this  subject  He  writes:  **The 
organ  of  hearing  in  fisnes  is  placed  on  the  sides 
of  ^e  skull,  or  cavity  which  contains  the  brain, 
but  the  skull  makes  no  part  of  it,  as  it  does  in 
the  quadruped  and  bird,  the  organ  being  a  dis- 
tinct and  detached  part.  It  varies  much  in  the 
different  §enora  of  fishes,  but  in  all  it  consists 
of  three  curved  tubes  which  unite  one  with 
another.  The  whole  organ  is  composed  of  a 
kind  of  cartilaginous  substance,  and  \fi  some 
fishes  is  crusted  over  with  a  thin  lamella  to  keep 
it  from  collapsing.  The  canals  terminate  in  a 
cavity,  in  which  cavity  there  is  a  bone  or  bones. 
In  some  there  are  two  bones,  as  in  the  cod. 
The  jack  has  two  cavities.  We  find  in  one  of 
them  two  bones,  and  in  the  other  one.** 

!«ct  us  now  examine  the  beautiful  preparations 
made  with  so  much  care  by  our  friend,  Captain 
Jackson,  of  Barnstable.  These  ootolites,  or 
car-l)one8  of  fishes,  may,  I  think,  at  once  be 
classified,  and  I  place  together  in  order  of  size, 
—  First,  tlie  bones  of  the  cod.  Second,  those 
of  the  hake.  Third,  those  of  the  haddock. 
Fourth,  those  of  the  whiting.  Fifth,  those  of 
the  confer.  Sixth,  those  of  the  turbot.  Seventh, 
those  ofthe  sole.  Eighth,  those  of  the  gurnard. 
Ninth,  thoso  of  the  smelt  or  sparling.  Tenth, 
those  of  the  salmon.  Eleventh,  those  of  the 
trout.  They  all  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance which  Captain  Jackson  properly  calls 
osseous  ivory,  or  brain  ivory,  but  they  differ 
much  in  sha|)e  and  appearance.  For  instance, 
the  ootolitu  of  the  conger  is  exactly  the  shape  of 
.!  a  small  sole;  it  is  an  inch  and  two-eighths  in 
Ji  length,  and  three-eighths  in  width.    1%e  cod*s 


bone  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  a 
common  horse-bean  split;  the  bone  is  curved 
upon  itself,  reminding  us  of  a  caterpillar  in 
profession.  The  hs^dock  and  whiting  are 
mucn  the  same  as  the  cod,  but  narrower.  The 
ear-bone  of  the  conger  is  small,  thin,  and  glass- 
like. The  turbot's  ears  are  the  shape  of  a 
haliotis  or  yenus*s  ear-shell,  but  deeply  dentated 
at  the  margins.  Soles*  ears  remind  one,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  cowrie  shell,  as  used  as 
money  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  Africa.  Gur- 
nards* ears  are  saucer-shaped.  Pilchards*  ears 
consist  of  a  bone  folded  on  itself,  very  like  a 
shrimp  after  boiling,  onl v  white.  Salmons*  ears, 
strange  to  sav,  consist  of  two  parts.  I  can  liken 
them  to  nothing  better  than  a  young  salmon, 
with  the  umbilical  sac  attached,  iust  come  out 
of  the  efi^g.  Trouts*  ears  are  of  a  somewhat 
similar  shape,  onl^  smaller.  I  am  of  firm  opin- 
ion that  if  Captain  Jackson  will  continue  his 
inquiries,  it  will  be  of  immense  practical  use  to 
all  fishermen.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
herring  fishers  of  Loch  Fyne  that  herrings  are 
greatly  affected  by  noise.  I  give  samples  of  the 
witnesses*  evidence:  **The  herrings  are  re- 
tarded in  their  progress  by  trawls.  The  noise 
is  of  more  consequence  than  the  nets;  the 
herrings,  as  soon  as  the  boat  is  struck,  go 
away.  The  fisherman  strikes  the  gunwale  of  his 
boat  on  dark  nights  to  see  where  the  herrings 
are.**  Another  witness  described  the  noise 
made  by  the  fishermen  to  the  hammering  in  a 
Glasgow  ship-building  yard.  Witnesses  told 
us  that  the  fish  were  kept  away  by  the  firing  of 
the  Volunteer  Artillery. 

The  first  general  observation  that  I  draw 
from  Captain  Jackson*s  specimens  are,  that  the 
floating  fish  have  different  ootolites  to  fiat  fish, 
and  the  fiat  fish  have  different  ears  to  mid-water 
fish,  such  as  salmon,  etc.  In  studying  the 
economy  of  the  ocean,  the  evidence  of  the  fish 
themselves  is  of  the  highest  importance.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  advise  our  friends  to  study 
the  ear-bones  of  fishes.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
boil  the  head  carefully,  and  **  the  brain  ivory,** 
so  called,  may  be  discovered.  This  brain  ivory, 
Mr.  Searle  aptly  observes,  is  very  like  very 
strong  porcelain,  such  as  used  by  the  dentists 
for  artincial  teeth.  This  porcelain  is  made'into 
the  shape  of  the  teeth,  burned  in  a  very  strong 
heat,  and  has  superseded  all  kinds  of  ivory.    .    . 

Frank  Buckland. 

The  Senses  of  Fish.— I  have  read  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland*s  paper  on  jthe  ear-bones  of  fish  with 
pleasure,  as  it  has  revived  the  recollections 
of  my  own  studies  in  that  direction,  long  ago 
laid  aside.  Mr.  Edmund  Hig^ns,  M.R.C.S.,  of 
Bloomsbury  street,  published  a  paper  some 
years  since,  in  which  ne  proposed  to  re-classify 
pisces  by  the  otolith  (Gr.,  ous^  otis^  the  ear; 
lithoSt  a  stone).  I  prefer  this  term  for  the  ear- 
bones,  or  even  otoconia^  to  ootolUe^  used  by  Mr. 
Buckland,  as  these  objects  are  much  more  like 
stone  in  substance,  than  bone.  .  .  .  It  is 
exceedingly  #»ubtful  if  fish  possess  the  faculty 
of  hearing  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  tenn. 
Mr.  Buckland  has  accurately  described  the  na- 
tture  of  the  sensation  they  do  possess  as  vibra- 
tion. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  fish  have  no 
possible  conception  of  either  vicinity,  direction, 
or  distance  of  the  vibratory  disturbances  they 
receive.    A  distant  vibration  disturbs  a  shoal  of 
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fiflh  08  much  as  a  near  one ;  and  fish,  feeding 
eagerly  at  the  bait  will  be  alarmed  and  dis- 
persed by  the  beat  of  a  steam-vessel  a  mile  off. 
All  the  stories  of  fish  coming  to  be  fed  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell  or  a  whistle  at;^,  of  course, 
fables.  Such  sounds  made  in  the  air  will  not 
communicate  yibration  to  the  fish  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  They  assemble  only 
because  they  see  a  figure,  and  are  accustomed  to 
be  fed  upon  such  occasions. 

In  trying  some  experiments  on  this  point, 
some  years  ago,  I  kept  carefullv  out  of  sight 
and  simultaneously  discharged  the  two  barrels 
of  a  double  gun  on  the  bank  of  a  pool,  the  sur- 
face of  which  swarmed  with  small  fry.  Not  one 
was  alarmed.  I  merely  dropped  the  breech  of 
the  gun  sharply  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  water  was  in  an  instant  flashing 
with  the  fish  affrighted  at  the  vibration  caused 
by  the  shock.  Any  experiment  on  the  hearing 
of  fishes,  made  in  the  si^bt  of  them,  must  nec- 
essarily be  imperfect  and  lUusonr.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heavy  footstep  of  a  fisherman  on  the 
bank  will  as'  effectually  scare  the  finny  tribe  as 
the  sight  of  him  would  do    .    .    . 

The  auditory  apparatus  of  fish  is  curiously 
analogical  to  that  of  mammals  in  some  particu- 
lars, especially  in  the  ear-bones  already  men- 
tioned. The  otolith  is  probably  the  analogue  of 
the  incus  of  the  human  ear,  and  in  some  fish  the 
rudimentary  evidences  of  the  other  two — mai- 
leus  and  stapes  —  are  to  be  found.  The  princi- 
pal divergence  is  in  the  absence  of  the  eustachian 
tube,  although  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch,  of 
Polperro,  the  eminent  ichthyologist,  thought  he 
discovered  a  trace  of  its  analogue  in  certain 
fishes  which  have  an  open  tube  attached  by  a 
nervous  plexus  to  the  chamber  containing  the 
otolith,  and  in  conmmnication  with  the  surface 
of  the  air-bladder,  lliis  discovery  was,  by  con- 
sent, communicated  by  me  to  the  Naturalists^ 
Society  of  Bristol,  on  Oct.  1,  1863,  and  if  the 
deductions  are  correctly  drawn,  the  air-bladder 
is  not  only  the  organ  of  buoyancy,  but  a  huge 
tympanum  also,  by  which  every  vibration,  how- 
ever slight,  is  communicated  to  the  animal. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Any  naturafist  who  will  care- 
fullydnvestigate  and  record  his  observations  on 
the  still  •bscure  theories  of  the  hearing  of  fish 
may  obtain  a  European  reputation  at  little  morp 
cost  than  the  exercise  of  industry  and  persever- 
ance. 

Mr.  Higgins«  at  28  Bloomsbury  street,  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  otoliths  skilfully  arranged 
and  accurately  identified  with  the  species,  tie 
would,  doubtless,  exhibit  them  to  any  scientific 
naturalist  interested  in  the  subject. 

Hugh  Owen. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  in  your  last  issue 
that  the  auditory  organs  of  fish  are  engaging  the 
•  attention  of  Mr.  Buckland.  In  such  hands  we 
may  hope  for  some  enlightenment  on  this  inter- 
estmg  subject.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  I  hope 
he  will  address  himself  to  the^quesdon  of 
whether  fish  hear  at  all.  That  they  possess 
rudimentary  ears,  more  or  less  developed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  tbey  can  distinguish 
any  sounds  whatever,  I  doubt;  in  fact.  I  believe 
ft^h-water  fish  (of  salt  I  know  nothing)  to  be 
totally  and  undeniably  stone  deaf,  and  i  record 
this  opinion  fh>m  an  experience  of  between  forty 


and  fifty  years  as  a  fisherman  (and  a  pretty  aoo- 
cessful  one^,  from  the  lordly  salmon  to  the 
humble  guageon.  In  the  instances  quoted  by 
Mr.  Buckland,  lh>m  the  evidence  g^ven  before  ! 
him,  I  think  the  fishermen,  though  perfectly  . 
honest,  to  be  mistaken  in  their  views.  The  fact  ; 
of  the  fish  showing  themselves  on  the  gunwales 
of  the  boats  being  struck,  I  attribute  to  a  difiTer- 
cnt  cause,  viz.,  the  vibration  of  the  blows  com- 
municated through  the  water  to  the  fish,  and  noi 
to  the  sound.  The  vibrations  caused  in  water 
by  sound  only  do  not  to  me  appear  to  have  the 
smallest  effect  on  fish.  .  .  .  On  one  oooasicm 
I  discovered  a  trout  of  about  half  a  pound,  feed- 
ing close  under  a  **  stub  **  growing  in  the  water. 
I  crawled  down  until  I  could  see  him  between 
two  of  the  poles.  He  laid  not  six  inches  deep, 
and  my  face  was  about  three  feet  off.  After 
watching  a  few  minutes,  and  seeing  him  gobble 
up  sundry  files,  etc.,  I  l)egan  tailing  to  him 
piano  at  first,  went  through  a  rapid  crescendo, 
until  at  last  I  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  frantic  yella, 
view-holloas,  thieves*  whistles  through  the  fin- 

fers,  etc.,  fortissimo^  and  stopped  suddenly; 
ut  it  had  no  effect  whatever.  He  went  on  fe^ 
ing  with  the  greatest  sang-froid,  I  then  slightly 
tapped  the  stub.  In  an  instant,  he  was  all  atten- 
tion; tempting  flies  passed  unheeded;  another 
equally  slight  tap  on  the  stub,  and  he  was  off 
like  a  shot!    ...  L. 


THE  HIGHLAND  BOTHY. 

A  JACOBITE  REMINISCENCB. 

The  following  record,  throwing  another  ray 
of  light  upon  a  time  of  stirring  interest,  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  a  Scottish  gentleman 
of  the  last  centu^.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
loose,  not  to  say  eccentric,  habit  of  spelling  and 
diction,  which  we  have  taken  the  libeity  to 
modernize.    The  story  is  as  follows :  —  i 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write,  porridge  and  | 
milk  for  breakfast,  brose  for  dinner,  and  por- 
ridge again  in  the  evening,  with  vcasional 
mutton  on  Sabbath,  served  to  put  pith  in  oar 
sinews  and  marrow  in  our  hones.  There  were 
no  coaches  on  out-of-the-way  northern  rjiNids  in 
those  days,  and  any  man  not  content  to  stay  at 
homo  moved  abroad  at  his  own  peril,  on  the  Mck 
of  his  own  horse,  or,  more  often  still,  afoot. 

Craig-end,  my  worthy  father^s  farm,  was  in 
Southern  Ross-shire,  in  the  valley  of  Strath 
Conan,  a  few  miles  south-west  firom  Loch 
Luichart.  When  I  as  a  lad  had  finally  decided 
to  become  a  doctor —  Donald,  my  elder  brother, 
naturally  taking  to  the  farm  when  the  growing 
years  began  to  tell  on  my  father  —  I  had  to  walk, 
or  otherwise  as  I  best  could  find  my  way,  to  Edin- 
burgh in  the  autumn,  and  return  to  Craig-end 
agam,  in  the  spring,  on  foot ;  mayhap  esteeming 
myself  lucky  getting  *«  a  lift '^  for  a  mile  or  two 
here  and  there  on  a  cart  going  my  way,  if  I 
happened  to  fall  in  with  a  good-natured  driver. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Edinburgh  was  in  an 
unsettled  state  during  the  autumn  of  ^45  and 
the  spring  of  M6,  immediately  before  and  after 
poor  Prince  Charlie's  unfortunate  attempt  to 
regain  the  crown  of  his  ancestors ;  and  little,  as 
you  may  imagine,  was  done  by  students  or  pro- 
fessors at  the  college  during  that  session.  Early 
in  the  winter  the  women's  heads  had  been  turned 
by  the  gay  doings  at  Holyrood;  and  what  be^ 
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tween  the  women^s  wheedlings  and  the  foscina- 
tlon  of  die  Young  Chevalier  himself,  half  the 
bailies  and  more  than  half  of  the  population 
were  Jacobite,  not  merely  in  their  hearts,  but 
openly.  The  Perthshire  lads,  the  Boss  and 
InTemess-shire  men  in  their  ragged  tartan  and 
bare  brown  legs,  carried  all  before  them:  and 
in  every  street  and  "  close  ^*  in  Edinburgn  the 
tartan  and  the  Gaelic  were  triumphant.  There 
was  hurdly  a  pair  of  trowsers  to  be  seen  in  the 
qnadranele  of  the  university;  the  kilt  became 
tna  iashion,  and  every  stripling  bitten  by  the 

Srevailing  enthusiasm  had  nis  claymore  or  his 
irk  at  the  service  of  the  young  *  *  king.^  Many  a 
student  pitched  his  boolcs  to  we  wina  that  vear, 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  Prince  Charlie^s  bare- 
legged lads  at  Holyrood. 

I,  too,  had  I  not  been  SLpanny  lad,  brought  up 
a  sound  Presbyterian,  a^r  the  faith  of  Calvin 
and  Knox,  ran  a  certain  risk  of  having  my  head 
turned,  although  I  was  never  at  any  time  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  popular  excitement. 
Once  indeed  I  had  my  head  ni^h  broken  by  a 
red-headed  Highlander,  for  darmg  in  a  tavern 
in  Gilray  Wynd,  off  the  Cowgate,  to  speak 
respcKStfolly  of  a  certain  pamphlet  I  had  laid 
hands  on,  entitled  '*  A  Defence  of  the  People  of 
Engluid,"  by  one  John  Milton,  some  plain  truths 
from  which  1  had  unwarilv  quoted  approvingly. 
Yet,  thoo^  my  opinion  of  the  Stuarts  was  never 
high,  and  their  Popish  tendencies  were  hatefhl 
to  my  Presbyterian  mind,  I  will  admit  that  I, 
beinor  somewhat  skilled  in  music,  loved  tiie 
Jacobite  ditties  that  iiien  were  in  the  mouth  of 
every  pretty  lass ;  and  on  one  occasion  was  con- 
stitdned  by  the  infection  of  enthusiasm  to  raise 
my  cap  and  cheer  with  the  best  of  them  as  the 
hand«>me  ahd  king-like  voung  Prince  rode, 
bowinff  left  and  right,  along  the  Canongate, 
with  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  on  his  breast,  and 
above  it  a  white  rose ;  while  fieur,  smiling  ladies, 
decked  in  ribbon  of  the  loyal  color,  waved  hand- 
kerchie£B  at  every  window  and  whispered  bless- 
ings from  every  door-step  along  the  street. 

but,  as*  vou  know,  the  winter  had  scarcely 
passed  bemre  a  different  tale  was  told.  The 
tartan  disappeared ;  no  more  Gaelic  was  heard 
in  the  taverns ;  the  English  red-coats  heard  i^ 
cheers  as  ihet^  went  along  the  streets ;  but  saw 
only  BcowHng  Scotch  Sees  gazing  out  upon 
them  frpm  the  windows,  and  heard  many  a  male- 
diction^'scarcely  suppressed^  as  they  entered  the 
taverns  for  refireshment. 

Early  in  April,  ^47,  when  the  college  session 
broke  up  unsatisfactorilv,  —  Prince  Charlie  b^ 
that  time  playing  the  ioi^  m  France  while  his 
Scotch  friends  wept  and  bled  and  died, — I  started 
on  my  long  homeward  walk  to  Craig-end,  feel- 
ing that  my  time  during  the  two  previous  win- 
ters had  been  sadly  wasted  in  Edmburgh ;  and 
that  I  might  have  worked  to  almost  as  much 
purpose  among  my  father^s  cattle,  or  with  my 
books  by  the  kitchen  fire  during  the  long  winter 
nights.  There  was  no  little  danger  in  thus 
travelling  alone ;  but  I  was  youn^  and  fearless, 
and  eager  for  my  mother^s  fireside.  I  did  at 
first  twenty  miles  or  more  a  day,  increasitig  the 
J  distances,  as  my  legs  got  thoroughly  into  walk- 
'  ing  trim,  to  twenty-five  and  even  thirty  miles 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  winter  had 
been  very  open,  with  now  and  again  heavy 
rains.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  me  when  1 
§1^  &irly   among  the  hill^  to  see  the  young 


lambs,  hear  the  plover^s  cry  on  the  moor,  and 
once  again  to  strain  my  eye  after  the  lark  soar- 
ing, singing  awav  into  the  **  lift  ^  so  high. 

I  had  stopped  for  several  evenings  on  the  road 
at  the  houses  of  farmers  known  to  my  father, 
and  at  the  wayside  villaj^e  taverns,  where  at  first 
I  wa9  looked  at  suspiciously;  but  ultimately 
was  generally  made  welcome  to  supper  and  a 
bed  wr  my  recent  tidings  of  the  march  of  events 
in  Edinburgh.  The  weather  had  been  fine, 
albeit  showers  and  mists  among  the  hills,  until 
I  reached  Loch  Lochy,  where  I  nad  the  luck  to 
be  ferried  across  gtiMs  with  a  boat-load  of 
sheep.  Then  the  wind,  which  had  been  west- 
erly, suddenly  veered  round  to  the  north,  and  a 
keen  hard  frost  set  in ;  cold  enough,  as  .liie  old 
couplet  has  it,  **  to  freeze  the  wee  birds^  nebs  to 
stane.^*  I  started  on  my  walk  across  the  moun- 
tain track  from  Glen  Cluny  with  misgivings  in 
the  morning,  and  did  not  need  the  warning  more 
than  one  shepherd  gave  me  as  I  passed  him 
leading  his  ewes  and  lambs  to  snelter,  that 
before  nightfall,  indeed  before  I  should  see  the 
back  of  Dundregan,  we  should  have  snow.  I 
was  only  two  days^  march  or  so  from  home,  and 
was  naturally  eager,  if  possible,  to  reach  Craig^ 
end  on  Saturday  evening.  But  the  north  wiudt 
bit  my  face  almost  into  blisters  as  I  crossed  the 
moor,  and  retarded  my  progress  seriously.  In 
the  ailemoon  I  had  the  misfortune  to.  anss 
my  way,  having  mistaken  an  over-8wolh)a 
tributary  of  the  Coyltie  for  the  river  itsel£  I 
was  tired  and  hungry,  and  very  solitary,,  feeling 
uneasy  too,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  my 
whereabouts,  as  the  light  bes;i»k  ta  fade».  and 
large  flakes  of  snow  fell  arouna  me  and  battered 
against  my  face.  I  knew  I  was  several  miles 
from  Knockfinn,  and  was  accordingly- eagerly 
on  the  watch  for  any  human  babit&on.  where 
shelter  could  possibly  be  hacl  for  the  night.. 

Not  a  farm,  or  even  a  cottage>or-havel»  was  to 
be  seen  through  the  Ihid^ljr  fallinf^  snow,  as  I 
gazed  from  the  top  of  x  hiH..  Isot  a  drop  of 
comfort  could  I  saueeze^  froov  my  empty  flask, 
not  a  crumb  would  xar  pockets. yield.  In  de- 
spair I  sat  down  behinA  Ocrock  that  jutted  from 
the  hill,  making  a  temporary,  protection  from  tho 
storm,  and  wondered  whether  I  could  safely 
spend  the  ni^t  thercv  But  the'lnereasing  dark- 
ness and  the  whirltngsnow  and  bitter  cold  wind 
soon  drove  me*,  en  tp.  the  trackless  waste  once 
again.  Wrapping  my  plaid .  about  me  tightly,  I 
moved  on  in>no  happy  inood,  reealling  the  cases 
I  had  heard  of  travellers .  who  had  perished  in 
Uie  snow.oasuch  a.night  asthis. 

I  bad' walked' thus  with  clenched  teeth. about 
a  oouple^of  miles,  >:nee-deep  in  wet  heather,  and 
picking' my  way  as  best  I  could,  when  I  thou^t 
I  perceived  iui  the  darkness  .a-  sli^t.  depression, 
in  the  level  of  th^  snow*  which  indicated  a*f6ot- 
path.  I  followed  at,  filled  .with  chope,  .to  %  ibum- 
,side,  and  thence  down  .a  slope  toaJevc)  place  in 
(the  shelter  of  the  hill.  Y.es,.th^re  was  a  cot- 
;tage;  not  much  more  than  a  hovel,  but  from  the 
hole  in  the  thatch  there  issued?!  peat-smoke ;  and 
high  up  in  the  wall,  in.the«i^rture  that  served 
for  window,  I  could  see  a  fiickering  light  as 
of  fire  on  the  hearth.  M^  heart  sprang  out 
towards  it  joyfully.  I  believe  I  shouted  in  s^ 
mirth. 

I  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  feeling  sure  that 
on  such  a  night  as  this  no  apology  was  seeded; 
for  a  sunmiary  demand  for  adnnssioib.  Xhene 
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was  no  reply.  I  knocked  a^ain  more  urgently 
than  before,  bringing  my  neavy  oak-stick  to 
play  on  the  panel.  Still  no  answer.  Could 
they  have  gone  to  bed  so  early  P  Then  I  re- 
membered that  shepherds  and  others  who  rise 
with  the  dawn  retire  at  sunset ;  so  my  staff  once 
again  woke  the  echoes. 

A  low  growl  rose  from  the  interior,  and  then 
I  heard  a  stem,  querulous  voice  say,  **  Whisht, 
Jock,  ye  deil,  whisht! " 

I  waited  with  what  patience  I  could  muster, 
but  still  no  one  came  to  the  door.  Then  I  tried 
the  latch ;  but  the  door  was  fastened  from  the 
inside.  I  shouted;  but  the  wind  seemed  to 
carry  my  voice  round  the  comer  of  the  house 
and  away  idly  down  the  glen ;  the  only  answer 
was  another  half-suppressed  growl  from  the 
seam  under  the  door  at  my  feet.  Rendered 
savage  as  well  as  desperate,  I  stooped  to  the 
seam  and  cried,  "Won't  you  let  me  inP  I'm 
perishing  from  cold.  For  mercy's  sake,  open 
the  door." 

Then  the  queralous  voice  of  an  old  man 
replied  in  a  snarl,  that  had  not  much  more  sofV- 
ness  in  it  than  the  sound  of  the  dog  evidently 
by  his  side,  "No;  Til  no  open  the  toor;  the 
house  iss  my  own  mirofer,  an'  ye'll  no  come  in. 
So  make  oflf  w'  ye." 

**  But  I  must  get  in.    Tm  starving ;  Pm —  " 

My  teeth  chattered  so  that  I  could  hardly 
speak  further. 

••  Ye  •  must'  get  in ! "  whined  the  same  voice. 
**  It  wass  a  braw  joke  too  whatefer  that  he 
*must'  get  in!  No;  ye'll  no  get  in  one  inch 
fiirther.  We  like  to  know  oor  company  here 
before  we  let  any  man  in.  Go  on  to  Knockfinn. 
If  you're  an  honest  man,  they'll  maype  take  ye 
in  there." 

"Open  the  door,  whoever  you  are,"  I  cried, 
losing  patience  in  my  misery,  and  stamping  my 
feet  outside.    **  I  tell  you  I  must  get  in." 

**  Stand  there  one  minute  longer  an'  Fll  pit 
the  togue  on  ye." 

What  did  I  care  for  his  dog  P  I  griped  my 
stick  tightly,  and  thundering  against  the  door, 
in  desperation  shouted,  "  I  shall  get  in !  Open 
your  door,  or  I  shall  break  it  open ! " 

Then  in  the  diipiness  above  me,  at  the  window 
in  the  wall,  I  saw  the  head  of  an  old  man,  whos6 
glaring  eyes,  deep  under  heavy  eyebrows,  and 
mouth  fimi-set, showed  that  I  might  expect  little 
hospitality  at  his  hands.  In  his  hand  ne  held  a 
gun,  the  barrel  pointing  towards  me. 

•'  For  the  love  of  mercy  don't  fire  on  me !"  I 
cried,  seeing  from  his  expression  that  he  was  in 
terrible  earnest 

"  I  will  fire,"  he  said  in  the  same  savage  tone ; 
"  I  will  fire  if  ye  are  there  after  I  count  ten." 

And  the  wretch  began  slowly  to  count  to  the 
figure  he  had  mentioned.  Seeing  that  it  was 
hopeles*s  to  expect  anything  at  the  hands  of  this 
misanthrope,  I  stepped  back  reluctantly,  and 
faced  the  snow  and  the  wind  on  the  moor,  which 
had  now  risen  to  a  terrific  storm,  hiding  alike 
star  and  cloud,  and  leaving  the  earth  one  vast 
expanse  of  dreary  black  and  white.  I  had  now 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  my  way,  and  looked 
about  to  see,  as  I  turned  the  gable  of  the  bothy, 
whether  there  was  any  out-house,  or  even  pig-sty 
or  peat-stack,  where  I  might  have  shelter.  But 
all  about  the  house  was  bare  and  inhospitable ; 
so  I,  having  nothing  better  before  me,  faced  the 
hill  iind  began  to  trudge  upward  as  best  I  could. 


I  had  walked  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  a 
sudden  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  turned  back  to 
the  bothy  where  I  had  received  such  a  rebuff^ 
and,  ouietly  seating  myself  under  the  window, 
pulled  my  flute,  the  companion  of  many  a  jour- 
ney, fh)m  my  pocket.  Having  pieced  it  to- 
gether, and  rubbed  and  breathed  upon  my  be- 
numbed fingers  to  promote  circulation,  I  began 
to  play  in  my  very  best  manner  the  stirring  mel- 
ody, at  that  time  in  the  mouth  of  every  loyal 
Highlander,  Whall  be  King  but  Charlie  f  and 
waited  tremulously  for  the  effect.  I  had  played  • 
through  the  first  verse,  and  was  beginning  to  j 
think  as  I  be^an  the  second  that  the  notes  were 
being  carried  away  on  the  wind,  when  I  heard 
the  Querulous  and  detested  voice  of  the  old  man 
say  from  the  inside :  *'  £h,  far  does  tiiat  come 
fraeP  "  ^ 

Then  another  voice  —  a  man's  —  replied: 
*'  Eh,  it  iss  rale  penny !  It  iss  the  king's  own 
tune  mirofer  —  a  rale  loyal  tune  if  it  wass  only  on 
thepipes." 

Then  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  old  man 

rke,  apparently  admressing  his  dog:  "Padb:, 
k,  ye  deil,  pack ! " 

**An'who  may  you  beP"  he  asked,  showing 
his  head  and  a  row  of  yellow  broken  teeth,  at 
the  door. 

**  I'm  a  stranger  lost  on  the  moor,  and  sadly  in 
want  of  a  shelter,"  I  said  in  my  most  persuasive 
tones. 

*<  Wass  ye  the  lad  that  made  yon  fine  music  ?  " 

I  held  up  my  flute. 

**  Wass  ye  the  lad  Uiat  wass  at  the  door  just 
noo  P  " 

I  had  to  admit  the  fact,  and,  half  ashamed,  ex- 
pected to  see  the  door  slam  in  my  face. 

**  What  for  then  did  ye  mak'  sic  a  noise  if  ye 
cam'  wi'  an  honest  purpose  P  Are  ye  truef 
Ye'll  no  pe  in  the  English  service  —  one  o'  Gen- 
eral Blakeney's  crew  —  when  ye  can  pe  playing 
loyal  tunes  on  your  pipe  like  that  P  " 

I  assured  him  I  was  not  in  King  George's  ser- 
vice, and  that  my  flute  had  many  loyal  Jacobite 
tunes  in  It  that  would  gladden  his  old  heart,  if 
he  would  only  let  me  creep  near  his  fire. 

Very  reluctantly  and  suspiciously  he  allowed 
r&e  to  pass  him,  holding  the  nape  of  his  collie's 
neck  tightly  as  I  passed.  The  brate's  temper 
seemed  of  the  same  metal  as  his  master's. 

The  kitchen  was  very  dark.  There  was  only 
one  chair,  an  old-fashioned,  high-backed  arm- 
chair, in  which  the  old  man  sat  when  he  had 
closed  and  barred  the  door  carefully.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth-stone — on  which 
several  peats  smouldered,  throwing  out  a  com- 
fortable heat  and  dim  light  amons  the  room's 
shadows  —  was  a  round  flat  boulder,  towards 
which  he  beckoned  me.  I  was  glad  to  seat  my- 
self upon  it  and  absorb  some  of  the  warmth 
after  my  cold,  wearisome  journey.  Steam  rose 
fit)m  me  in  clouds  as  the  heat  penetrated  my 
clothes.  I  was  conscious  that  my  host  was 
eying  me  suspiciously  as  well  as  silently. 

"  Can  I  have  anything  to  eat  P  "  I  at  length 
ventured  to  ask  as  I  felt  my  blood  beginning  to 
circulate  freely  once  more. 

**  I  canna  tell  that  ye  can,"  he  said  abruptly. 

**  What  may  be  in  that  pot  P  "  I  asked,  nodmng 
towards  a  black  pot  that  hung  from  a  chain  over 
the  peats. 

••  Het  water,"  he  replied  impassively.  Then 
we  were  silent  again. 
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He  watched  me  swing  off  my  wallet  and  place 
it  against  the  wall ;  bat  did  not  seem  ready  with 
any  suggestion. 

*' Hot  water?*'  I  said,  taking;  up  his  answer 
after  a  pause.  '*The  very  thing  wanted.  I 
shall  make  some  porridge.  Can  yon  give  me  a 
little  oatmeal  P  ^ 

"If  ye'U  gif  me  anither  tune,  —  a  loyal  one 
mirofer,  an'  no  too  loud, — ye'll  maype  get  a 
pickle  oatmeal.'' 

So  I  pieced  my  flute  together  and  played  to 
the  old  savage  a  satirical  song  on  Johnie  Cope's 
disastrous  march,  at  that  time  still  popular  in 
Edinburgh.  His  face  was  radiant  as  I  played, 
and  I  noticed  as  the  music  affected  him  that  he 
had  only  three  teeth  left  in  his  u^per  jaw. 

'*  Noo,  ye  can  make  your  pomdge,"  he  said, 
rising,  when  I  had  finished,  to  give  me  meal  from 
the  chest. 

*'  I  hef  other  matters  to  think  o',"  he  said  vnth 
a  sigh,  as  he  rose  and  went  **  ben,"  leaving  me 
alone  to  cook  my  supper. 

I  cooked,  ate,  and  enjoyed  my  porridge  with  a 
heartiness  best  known  to  a  starving  man,  con- 
scious that  outside  the  wind  was  howling  a  hur- 
ricane, and  that  my  host's  collie  was  watching 
my  movements  with  no  friendly  eye  from  under 
his  master's  chair.    Once  when  I  made  to  occupy 
the  arm-chair,  as  the  most  comfortable  quarter 
.of  the  room,  he  fiew  at  ine,  but  only  snarled  and 
showed  his  teeth ;  yet  with  sufficient  emphasis  to 
warn  me  that  there  was  a  well-defined  limit  to 
the  liberties  I  might  take.    The  growl  brought 
my  host's  head  to  the  door  of  the  den,  and  he 
too,  I  imagined,  looked  black  at  me.    But  with 
a  large  steaming  basin  on  my  knee,  and  a  horn 
spoon  I  had  found  in  a  drawer,  I  nevertheless 
enjoyed  my  supper.    My  host   came  once  or 
twice  into  the  kitchen,  and  moved  to  and  fro  un- 
easily,  and  when  I  attempted  to  talk  to  him 
snarled  at  me  in  a  way  that  showed  he  would 
much  have  preferred  bem^  without  my  company. 
I  became  uneasy  under  h)s  gaze.    As  I  sat  silent 
in  the  dark  hovel,  listening  to  the  wind  outside, 
and  watched  my  host  pacm^  to  and  fro,  or  saw 
him  throw  himself  unea^^ily  m  the  arm-chair  and 
bury  his  face  in  his  hand,  occasionally  glaring 
out  at  me,  I   be^n  to    discuss  with  myself 
whether  it  was  wise  to  remain  in  such  a  mad- 
man's company  for  the  ni^ht.    Then  my  imagin- 
ings shaped  themselves  into  the  fancy  that  he 
was  gazing  not  only  fiercely  at  me,  but  longingly 
at  my  wallet,  in  wnich  I  well  knew  there  was 
little  enough  to  tempt  any  man.    When  again  he 
leit  me,  I  Siought,  as  I  had  fluted  to  please  him, 
I  would  flute  to  please  myself  for  a  while,  and 
so  proceeded  to  play :  — 

Oh,  AlAstir  Macalastir.  your  chftnter  sets  us  a'  asteer. 
Gae  to  your  pipes,  an'  oiaw  vfV  birr; 
Wc'U  dance  the  Highland  fling  ~ 

when  his  door  burst  open,  and  he  ejaculated: 
**  Stop  that  noise  there !^^  in  a  tone  that  set  me 
trembling  for  what  consequences  might  follow. 
Obeying  the  peremptory  summons  to  silence, 
I  gradoalTy  dozed  off  into  an  uncomfortable 
sleep.  Once  or  twice  I  woke  to  find  the  old  man 
m  his  chair,  looking,  I  imagined,  haggard  and 
distressed,  gazing  intently  at  roe  through  the 
darkness.  My  dread  of  him  became  fainter  as 
the  night  advanced  and  my  eyes  grew  more 
heavy.    Yet  I  wondered  why  he  did  not  go  to 
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bed,  instead  of  moving  aimlessly  to  and  fro. 
Then  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  must  have  been  about  daybreak  that  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  an  exclamation  issuing 
from  the  next  room.  I  started  to  my  feet, 
hardly  remembering  where  I  was,  and  imagin- 
ing that  I  must  have  dreamt.  Then  the  door  of 
the  room  opened  suddenly,  and  the  old  man  tot- 
tered rather  than  walked  into  the  kitchen.  He 
sat  down  in  his  chair,  evidently  unconscious  of 
my  presence,  put  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  moaning  to  himself:  **  Oh ! 
She  iss  dead — she  iss  dead ! " 

**  Who  is  dead  P"  I  asked,  touching  his  arm. 

**Poor  Maggie  —  ah!  poor,  poor  Maggie! 
And  Tonald  —  what  will  poor  Tonalu  do 
now?" 

**  Is  there  any  one  in  the  house  beside  you  and 
meP  Tell  me.  I  may  be  able  to  help  you. 
Who  is  ill  P     Who  is  dead  P" 

He  was  very  haggard,  very  absent-minded 
and  helpless.  Then  he  roused  himself.  **  If  ye 
could  go  for  a  doctor  now,  if  ye  could  only  go 
for  a  doctor !  But  that  iss  ten  miles  in  the  snow 
over  the  moor  an'  the  hill." 

'*  I  am  a  doctor,"  I  said,  anticipating  my  hon- 
ors in  the  hope  of  being  of  use  to  him. 

'•Then  in  there  —  in  —  go  in!"  he  cried,  ris- 
ing hurriedly.  '*Why  did  ye  not  say  so 
pelbreP"  Then  suddenly  stopping  in  front  of 
me,  he  said,  glaring  in  my  eyes  :  **  But  swear, 
are  ye  true  P  Swear  ye'U  pe  true.  I  think  ye're 
true.  But  if  not — well,"  he  drew  an  ugly- 
looking  dirk  from  a  drawer;  **  if  ye're  a  traitor 
against  my  son,  veil  rue  the  night  ye  darkened 
a  Mackintosh's  threshold." 

I  pushed  past  him  into  the  inner  room,  where 
I  found  a  woman,  lying  in  bed,  pale  as  death, 
but  conscious,  and  evidently  about  to  become  a 
mother.  A  powerful  young  fellow,  an  enlaiged 
copy  of  the  old  man  I  haa  left  in  the  kitchen, 
was  sitting  by  her  bedside  holding  her  hand. 
Tears  were  raining  down  his  cheeks  as  he  sat. 
lie  half  rose,  scowling  as  I  entered ;  but  the 
cloud  passed  from  his  face  as  I  said,  '*Don^t 
rise ;  I  am  a  doctor  come  to  help  you." 

And  help  them  I  did.  For  in  an  hour's  time, 
amidst  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  as  the  gray 
dawn  began  to  peep  in  at  the  window  I  carried 
in  a  blanket  to  the  old  man,  seated  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  a  new-bom  Highlander,  his  grandson,  and 
brought  him  the  news  also  that  all  was  going 
well  with  Maggie.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
gnp  the  old  man  gave  my  hand !  And  his  son 
•«  Tonald  "  too  came  into  the  kitchen  relieved. 

**  To  think,"  said  tlie  old  man,  who  looked  on 
me  as  if  I  had  plucked  his  child  from  the  grave 
—  "To  think,  Tonald,  I  wass  going  to  shoot  the 
shentleman  cass  he  wanted  to  come  in  an'  help 
us  last  night  whatefer !  But  I  thocht  he  wass 
one  o*  these  blackguard  English  gentry,  — maype 
one  o'  Blakeney's  men,  like  came  here  a  week 
ago  to  hunt  ye,  Tonald,  my  penny  lad,  wha 
headed  the  charge  mirofer,  —  an'  prood  am  I  to 
pe  his  father  for  that  same  deed  of  the  Mackin- 
toshes at  CuUoden.  Ay,  to  think  the  doctor 
wass  in  the  hoos,  an'  Tonald's  wife  at  teath's 
toor.  Ye  know  noo,  sir,  why  I  wass  so  unpolito 
to  ye  when  ye  knodc't  at  the  door  an'  I  wouldna 
let  ye  in ;  an'  ye'll  no  doot  excuse  it,  sir." 

*•  Unpolite  "  I  thought  was  a  mild  word  for 
the  old  gentleman's  reception  of  me  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.    But  a  flagon  of 
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claret,  and  oat-cakes  and  batter  were  now  on 
the  table,  and  the  baby  in  his  father^s  arms. 

••  Vm  going  to  do  ye  great  honor —  tlie  most  I 
can  do  to  mortal  man,^  said  the  old  man, 
addressing  me,  as  he  slowly  and  carefully  un- 
rolled from  a  white  cloth  a  horn  cup,  and  gravely 
filled  it  with  claret.  '*  That  iss  the  cup  the 
young  king — God  pless  him  an*  his  royal  father 
miroi'er !  —  drank  out  of  when  he  honored  me 
in  this  humble  cotta^  by  condescendins^  to  enter 
it ;  an*  ye  are  the  first  to  drink  out  of  the  cup 
since  it  touched  his  Hiehness^s  lips.  Here  iss  a 
toast  mirofer  to  the  absent  an*  beloved  Prince 
Charlie  an*  his  royal  father,  an*  may  they  in 
God*s  goot  time  soon  hef  their  own  again !  ** 

Father  and  son  drank  the  toast  on  bended 
knees  with  the  solemnity  and  ardor  of  prayer. 

*'I,  too,  have  a  toast  to  propose,**  I  said,  a 
happy  thought  striking  me;  **but  we  must 
druik  it  with  Mrs.  Mackmtosh.**  We  adjourned 
to  the  inner  room.  **>!  drink,**  said  I,  placine 
my  hand  on  the  baby's  head,  **  to  the  health  and 
future  prosperity  of  Charles  Stuart  Macl^ntosh, 
and  may  there  be  many  of  them !  **  The  toast 
was  rapturously  received  and  applauded. 

I  had  to  remain  some  days  in  the  Highland 
bothy  until  the  8n6w  melted  from  the  moor ;  and 
a  more  hearty  time  I  never  enjoyed,  after  fairly 
succeeding  in  unlocking  the  gateway  of  my  surly 
old  ho8t*8  heart.  "  Tonald  "  showed  me  where 
the  Prince  had  only  a  few  months  before  hidden 
in  the  glen,  —  a  hiding-place  which  the  old  father 
had  been  offered  and  refused  the  reward  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  reveal,  —  a  spot  to  which 
*«  Tonald,**  too,  had  to  retire  when  any  suspicious- 
looking  stranger  appeared;  the  stalwart  High- 
lander oeing  a  marsed  man  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  cause  of  the  Young  Chevalier. 

When  at  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing week,  I  bound  my  wallet  on  my  shoulder 
and  moved  homeward  towards  Crai^-end,  it  was 
with  Highland  blessincfs  fh>m  faitliM  and  stead- 
fast hearts  showered  plentifully  on  my  head. 

TYNDALL  DEFINES  HIS  POSITION. 

[As  our  readers  know,  Professor  John  Tyn- 
dau  has  been  charged  wiUi  being  a  materialist. 
Below  is  t^t  portion  of  the  introduction  to  a 
forthcoming  volume  by  him,  Fraaments  of 
Science  (so  called,  perhaps,  because  he  desires 
to  break Jthe  matter  gently  to  his  readers),  which 
deals  with  iwo  questions :  one,  this  of  material- 
ism; the  other,  that  of  evolution.  It  Is  plain 
— and  we  <doubt  not  all  thoughtful  people  will 
be  glad  to  know  it — that 

1.  Professor  Tyndall  is  not  a  materialist. 

2.  Hetnahitainshis'rieht  t(3  confine  his  work 
and  statements  to  scientific  matter  and  scientific 
form. 

3.  This  .results  in  placing  him,  as  the  paper 
below  explains,  in  the  following  position  about 
materialism:  Science  can  carry  us  along  the 
chain  of  effect  and  cause,  or  of  development, 
to  some  distance  or  other  —  we  do  not  yet  know 
accurately  what.  But  it  is  not  very  far.  And  at 
the  end  of  it  we  come  to  the  limit  where,  a« 
scientific  men,  we  must  say  we  do  not  know  any 
further — we  can  not  know  any  farther. 

4.  Physical  Science  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  discuss  or  deal  with  FaitJi,  nor  with  Religicm. 
And  this  refusal  to  meddle  with  what  is  not  its 
business  is  no  just  cause  for  blame.  ^-£d.] 


Scientific  progress  depends  on  two  factors 
which  incessant^  interact, — the  strengtheniM 
of  the  mind  by  exercise,  and  the  illiiminatioD  m 
phenomena  by  knowled^.  There  seems  no 
limit  to  the  insight  regarmng  physical  processes 
which  this  interaction  cames  in  .  its  train. 
Through  such  insight  we  are  enabled  to  enter 
and  explore  that  subsensible  world  Into  whi<^ 
all  natural  phenomena  strike  their  roots,  and 
fVom  which  they  derive  nutrition.  By  it  we 
are  enabled  to  place  before  the  mind*s  eje 
atoms  and  atomic  motions  which  lie  far  beyond 
the  range  of  the  senses,  and  to  apply  to  them 
reasoning  as  stringent  as  that  applied  by  the 
mechanician  to  the  motions  and  collisions  of 
sensible  masses.  But  once  committed  to  such 
conceptions,  there  is  the  risk  of  being  led 
irresistibly  beyond  the  bounds  of  inorganic 
nature.  £ven  in  these  early  stage§  of  scientific 
development,  I  found  myself  more  and  more  ' 
compelled  to  regard  not  only  crystals,  but 
organic  structures,  the  body  of  man  inclusive, 
as  cases  of  molecular  architecture,  infinitely 
more  complex,  it  is  true,  than  those  of  inorganic 
nature,  but  reducible,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
same  mechanical  laws.  In  ancient  ioumals  I 
find  recorded  ponderings  and  speculations  re- 
lating to  the^e  subjects,  and  attempts  made,  by 
reference  to  magnetic  and  crystalline  phenom- 
ena, to  present  some  satisfactory  image  to  the 
mind  of  the  wi^  in  which  plants  and  animals 
are  built  up.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for 
noting  a  sample  of  these  early  speculations, 
already  possibly  knqwn  to  a  few  of  my  readers, 
but  which  here  finds  a  more  suitable  place  than 
that  which  it  formerly  occupied. 

Sitting  in  the  summer  of^l865  with  my  friend 
Dr.  Debus  under  the  shadow  of  a  massive  elm 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  in  Normandy,  the  current 
of  our  thoughts  and  conversation  was  substan- 
tially this:  We  regarded  the  tree  above  ns. 
In  opposition  to  gravity  its  molecules  had  \ 
ascended,  diverged  Into  branches,  and  budded 
into  innumerable  leaves.  What  caused  them  to 
to  do  so,  —  a  power  external  to  themselves,  or 
an  inherent  force  P  Science  rejects  the  outside 
builder;  let  us,  therefore,  consider  fh>m  the 
other   point  of  view   the   experience   of   the 

C resent  year.  A  low  temperature  had  kept 
ack  for  weeks  the  life  of  the  vegetable  world. 
But  at  length  the  sun  rained  power,  —  or, 
jrather,  the  cloud-screen  wnich  our  atmosphere 
had  drawn  between  him  and  us  was  removed,  — 
and  life  immediately  kindled  under  his  warmth. 
But  what  is  life,  and  how  can  solar  light  and 
heat  thus  affect  itP  N^r  our  elm  was  a  silver 
birch,  with  its  leaves  rapidly  quivering  in  the 
morning  air.  We  had  here  motion,  but  not  the 
motion  of  life.  Each  leaf  moved  as  a  mass 
under  the  influence  of  an  outside  force,  while 
the  motion  of  life  was  inherent  and  molecular. 
How  arc  we  to  figure  this  molecular  motion,  — 
the  forces  which  it  implies,  and  the  results 
which  flow  f^om  themP  Suppose  the  leaves 
to  be  shaken  from  the  birch-tree  and  enabled 
to  attract  and  repel  each  other.  To  flx  the 
ideas,  suppose  the  point  of  each  leaf  to  repel 
all  other  points  ana  to  attract  the  other  ends, 
and  the  root  of  each  leaf  to  repel  all  other 
roots,  but  to  attract  the  points.  The  leaves 
would  then  resemble  an  assembla^  of  little 
ma^ets  abandoned  fV*eely  to  the  intoraction  of 
their  own  forces.    In  obedience  to  &ese,  Uiey 
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vould  anrange  themselves,  and  finally  assume 
ptdtioiiB  of  rest,  forming  a  coherent  mass. 
Let  us  suppose  Uie  breeze,  which  now  causes 
than  to  qunrer,  to  disturb  the  assumed  equilib- 
rium. Ab  often  as  disturbed,  there  would  be 
a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  to 
re^^abliah  it;  and,  in  maidng  this  effort,  the 
mass  of  leaves  would  pass  wrough  different 
shapes  and  forms.  If  other  leaves,  moreover, 
were  at  lumd,  endowed  with  similar  forces,  the 
action  would  extend  to  them, — a  growth  of  the 
mass  oUeaves  being  the  consequence. 

We  have  strong  reason  for  assuifting  that  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter— the  atoms  and 
molecules  of  which  it  Is  made  up—  are  endowed 
wiUi  forces  coarsely  typified  by  those  here 
ascribed  to  the  leaves.  The  phenomena  of  crvs- 
tallization  lead,  of  necessity,  to  this  conception 
of  molecular  polarity.  Under  the  operation  of 
such  forces  the  molecules  of  a  seed,  like  our 
fallen  leaves  in  the  first  instance,  take  up  posi- 
tions from  which  they  would  never  move  if  un- 
disturbed by  an  external  impulse.  But  solar 
light  and  heat,  which  come  to  us  as  waves 
through  space,  are  the  great  agents  of  molecular 
disturbance.  On  the  inert  molecules  of  seed  and 
soil  tiiese  waves  impinge,  disturbing  the  atomic 
equilibrium,  which  there  is  an  immediate  effort 
to  restore.  The  effort,  incessantly  defeated,  — 
for  the  waves  continue  to  pour  fu, — is  inces- 
santly renewed :  in  the  molecular  struggle  mat- 
ter is  gathered  from  the  soil  and  from  me  atmos- 
piiere,  and  built,  in  obedience  to  the  forces 
which  guide  the  molecules,  into  the  special  form 
of  the  tree.  In  a  general  way,  therefore,  the 
life  of  the  tree  miffht  be  defined  as  an  unceasing 
effort  to  restore  a  disturbed  equi librium.  In  the 
building  of  crystals  Nature  makes  her  first 
structural  effort ;  we  have  here  the  earliest  grop- 
ing of  the  so-called  *  vital  force,*  and  thp  mani- 
festations of  this  force  in  plants  and  animals, 
though,  as  idready  stated,  indefinitely  more  com- 
plex, are  to  be  regarded  of  the  same  mechanical 
qu^ity  as  those  concerned  in  the  building  of  the 
crystal. 

Consider  the  cycle  of  operations  by  which  the 
secNi  produces  the  plant,  the  plant  the  fiower,  the 
flower  again  the  seed,  the  causal  line  returning 
with  Uie  fidelity  of  a  planetary  orbit  to  its  origi- 
nal point  of  departure.  Who  or  what  planned 
this  molecular  rhythm?  We  do  not  know — 
science  £Eiils  even  to  inform  us  whether  it  was 
ever  **pliCnned^*at  all.  Yonder  butterfly  has  a 
spot  oforange  on  its  wing;  and  if  we  look  at  a 
drawing,  made  a  century  ago,  of  one  of  the  an- 
c^tors  of  that  butterfly,  we  probably  find  the 
self-same  spot  upon  the  wine.  For  a  century  the 
molecules  nave  described  their  cycles.  Butter- 
j  flies  have  been  begotten,  have  l>een  born,  and 
have  died ;  still  we  find  the  molecular  architec- 
tore  reproduced.  Who  or  what  determined  this 
persistency  of  recurrencvB  P  We  do  not  know ; 
but  we  stand  within  our  intellectual  range  when 
we  say  that  there  is  probably  nothing  in  that 
wing  which  may  not  yet  find  its  Newton  to  prove 
that  the  principles  involved  in  its  construction 
are  qualitatively  the  same  as  those  brought  into 
play  in  the  formation  of  the  solar  system.  We 
may  even  take  a  step  farther,  and  affirm  that  the 
bnun  of  man, — the  organ  of  his  reason  and  his 
sense,  ^  without  which  he  can  neither  think  nor 
feel,  is  also  an  assemblage  of  molecules,  acting 
tad  reacting  according  to  law.    Here,  however, 
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the  methods  pursued  in  medianical  science  come 
to  an  end ;  and,  if  asked  to  deduce  fh>m  the  phys- 
ical interaction  of  the  bndn  molecules  the  least 
of  the  phenomena  of  sensation  or  thought,  we 
must  acknowledge  our  helplessness.  The  asso- 
ciation of  both  with  the  matter  of  the  brain  may 
be  as  certain  as  the  association  of  light  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  But  whereas  in  the  latter 
case  we  have  unbroken  mechanical  connection 
between  the  sun  and  our  organs,  in  the  former 
case  logical  continuity  disappears.  Between 
molecuj&r  mechanics  and  consciousness  is  inter- 
posed a  fissure,  over  which  the  ladder  of  physical 
reasoning  is  incompetent  to  carry  us.  We  must, 
therefore,  accept  the  observed  association  as  an 
empirical  fact,  without  beinff  able  to  bring  it 
under  the  yoke  of  h  priori  deduction. 

Such  were  the  pondeiings  which  raa  habitually 
through  my  mind  in  the  days  of  my  scientific 
youth.  They  illustrate  two  things,  —  a  determi- 
nation to  push  physical  considerations  to  their 
utmost  legitimate  limit;  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  physical  considerations  do  not  lead  to 
the  final  explanation  of  all  that  we  feel  and 
know.  This  acknowledgment,  be  it  said  in  pass- 
ing, was  by  no  means  made  with  the  view  of 
providing  room  for  the  play  of  considerations 
other  than  physical .  The  same  intellectual  dual- 
ity, if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  manifests  itself  in 
the  following  extract  firom  an  article  published 
in  the  Saturday  Review  for  August  4,  1860 :  — 

**  The  philosophy  of  the  future  will  assuredly 
take  more  account  than  that  of  the  past  of  the 
dependence  of  thought  and  feeling  on  physical 
processes ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  will  be  studied  through  orgmic  combina- 
tions as  we  now  study  the  character  of  a  force 
through  the  affections  of  ordinary  matter.  We 
believe  that  every  thought  and  every  feeling  has 
its  definite  mechanical  correlative,  —  that  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  breaking  up  and  remar- 
shalling  6f  the  atoms  of  the  brain.  This  latter 
process  is  purely  physical ;  and  were  the  facul- 
ties we  now  possess  sufficiently  expanded,  with- 
out the  creation  of  any  new  faculty,  it  would 
doubtiess  be  within  the  range  of  our  augmented 

Cowers  to  infer  from  the  molecular  state  of  the 
rain  the  character  of  the  thought  acting  on  it, 
and  conversely  to  infer  from  the  mought  the  exact 
molecular  condition  of  the  brain.  We  do  not 
say  —  and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  is  all-important 
, —  that  the  inference  here  referred  to  would  be 
an  h  priori  one.  But  by  observing,  with  the 
faculties  we  assume,  the  state  of  the  brain,  and 
the  associated  mental  affections,  both  might  be 
so  tabulated  side  by  side  that,  if  one  were  given, 
a  mere  reference  to  the  table  would  declare  the 
other.  Our  present  powers,  it  is  true,  shrivel 
into  nothingness  when  brought  to  bear  on  such 
ft  problem,  but  it  is  because  of  its  complexity 
and  our  limits  that  this  is  the  case.  The  quality 
of  the  problem  and  of  our  powere  are,  we  be- 
lieve, so  related,  that  a  mere  expansion  of  the 
latter  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
former.  Why,  then,  in  scientific  speculation 
should  we  turn  our  eyes  exclusively  to  the  past? 
May  it  not  be  that  a  time  is  coming  —  ages  no 
doubt  distant,  but  still  advancing — when  the 
dwellers  upon  this  earth,  starting  from  the  gross 
human  brain  of  to-day  as  a  rudiment,  may  be 
able  to  apply  to  these  mighty  questions  faculties 
of  commensurate  extent?  Given  the  requisite 
expansibyity  to  the  present  senses  and  intelli- 
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mce  of  man — giyen  also  the  time  necessary 
tor  their  expansion  —  and  this  high  s^al  may  be 
attained.  Development  is  all  that  Is  required, 
and  not  a  change  of  quality.  There  need  be  no 
absolute  breach  of  continuity  between  us  and 
our  loftier  brothers  yet  to  come. 

*«We  have  jguarded  ourselves  against  saying 
that  the  infemng  of  thought  from  material  com- 
binations and  arrangements  would  be  an  infer- 
ence h  priori.  The  inference  meant  would  be 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  the  observation 
of  the  effects  of  food  and  drink  upon  the  mind 
would  enable  us  to  make,  differing  onljr  from 
the  latter  in  the  degree  of  analytical  insight 
which  we  suppose  atudned.  Given  the  masses 
and  distances  of  the  planets,  we  can  infer  the 
perturbations  consequent  on  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions. Given  the  nature  of  a  disturbance  in 
water,  air,  or  sether,  knowing  the  physical  qual- 
ities of  the  medium,  we  can  infer  how  its  par- 
ticles will  be  affected.  In  all  this  we  deal  with 
physical  laws.  The  mind  runs  with  certainty 
along  the  line  of  thoughts  which  connect  the 
phenomena,  and  fVom  beginning  to  end  there  is 
no  break  in  the  chain.  But  when  we  endeavor 
to  pass  by  a  similar  process  from  the  phenomena 
of  physics  to  those  of  thought,  we  meet  a  prob- 
lem which  transcends  any  conceivable  expansion 
of  the  powers  which  we  now  possess.  We  ma^ 
think  over  the  subject  again  and  again,  but  it 
eludes  all  intellectual  presentation.  The  terri- 
tory of  physics  is  wide,  but  it  has  its  limits  from 
which  we  look  with  vacant  gaze  into  the  region 
beyond.  Let  us  follow  matter  to  its  utmost 
bounds,  let  us  claim  it  in  all  its  forms ;  even  in 
the  muscles,  blood,  and  brain  of  man  himself  it 
is  ours  to  experiment  with  and  to  speculate  upon. 
Casting  the  term  •  vital  force '  from  our  vocabu- 
lary, let  us  reduce,  if  we  oan,  the  visible  phenom- 
ena of  life  to  mechanical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions. Having  thus  exhausted  physics,  and 
reached  its  very  rim,  a  mighty  Mystery  still 
looms  beyond  us.  We  have,  in  fact,  made  ho 
step  towards  its  solution.  And  thus  it  will  ever 
loom,  compelling  the  philosophies  of  successive 
ages  to  confess  that 

"*  We  are  such  stuff 
Afl  dreams  are  made  of.  and  our  little  life, 
la  rounded  by  a  sleep.' 

In  my  work  on  Beat,  first  published  in  1863, 1 
employ  the  exact  language  uero  extracted  from 
the  Saturday  Review, 

In  this  extract  a  distinction  is  revealed  which 
I  had  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  draw,  —  that, 
namely,  between  what  men  knew  or  might 
know,  and  what  they  could  never  hope  to  know. 
Impart  simple  magnifying  power  to  our  present 
vision,  and  the  atomic  motions  of  the  brain  itself 
might  be  brought  into  view.  Compare  these 
motions  with  the  corresponding  suites  of  con- 
sciousness, and  an  empirical  nexus  might  be 
established ;  but  •*  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum 
when  we  endeavor  to  pass  by  logical  deduction 
from  the  one  to  the  other."  Among  those  brain- 
effects  a  new  product  appears  which  defies 
mechanical  treatment.  We  cannot  deduce  con- 
sciousness from  motion,  or  motion  from  con- 
sciousness, as  we  deduce  one  motion  from 
another.  Nevertheless  observation  is  open  to 
us,  and  by  it  relations  may  be  established  which 
are  at  least  as  valid  as  the  conclusions  of  deduc- 
tive reason.    The  difficulty  may  really  lie  in  the 


attempt  to  convert  a  datum  into  an  inference  — 
an  ultimate  fact  into  a  product  of  logic.  My  de- 
sire for  the  moment,  however,  is,  not  to  theorize, 
but  to  let  fact  speak  in  reply  to  accusation. 

The  most  **  materialistic"  speculation  lor 
which  I  am  responsible,  prior  to  the  Belfast 
Address,  is  embodied  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  brief  article  written  as  far  back  as 
1866:  — 

'*  Supposing  the  molecules  of  the  human  body, 
instead  of  replacing  others,  and  thus  renewing  a 
preexisting  form,  to  be  gathered  first-huid  from 
nature,  and  placed  in  the  exact  relative  iK)sitions 
which  they  occupy  in  the  body.  Supposing 
them  to  have  the  same  forces  and  distribution  of 
forces,  the  same  motions  and  distribution  of  mo- 
tions, would  this  organized  concourse  of  mole- 
cules stand  before  us  as  a  sentient,  thinking 
bein^P  There  seems  no  valid  reason  to  assume 
that  It  would  not.  Or  supposing  a  planet  caned 
from  the  sun  set  spinning  round  an  axis,  and 
sent  revolving  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  equal 
to  that  of  our  earth,  would  one  consequence  of 
the  refri^ration  of  the  mass  be  the  development 
of  organic  forms  ?    I  lean  to  the  affirmative." 

This  may  be  plain  speaking,  but  it  is  without 
"doOTiatism."  An  opinion  is  expressed,  a 
belief,  a  leaning  —  not  an  establisned  "doc- 
trine." The  burden  of  my  writings  in  this  con- 
nection is  as  much  a  recognition  of  the  weakness 
of  science  as  an  assertion  of  its  strength.  In 
1867  I  told  the  working  men  of  Dundee  tJiai 
while  making  the  largest  demand  for  freedom 
of  investigation ;  while  considering  science  to  be 
alike  powerful  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  as  a  ministrant  to  the  material 
wants  of  men;  if  asked  whether  science  has 
solved,  or  is  likely  in  our  day  to  solve,  •'  the 
problem  of  the  universe,"  I  must  shake  my  bead 
in  doubt.  I  compare  the  mind  of  man  to  a 
musical  instrument,  with  a  certain  range  of 
notes,  beyond  which,  in  both  directions,  exists 
infinite  silence.  The  phenomena  of  matter  and 
force  come  within  our  intellectual  range;  but 
behind,  and  above,  and  around  us  the  real 
mystery  of  the  universe  lies  unsolved ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  incapable  of  solu- 
tion. 

While  refreshing  my  mind  on  these  old 
themes  I  am  struck  by  the  poverty  of  my  own 
thought ;  appearing  to  myself  as  a  person  pos- 
^sessing  one  idea,  wnich  so  overmasters  him  that 
he  is  never  weary  of  repeating  it.  That  idea  is 
the  polar  conception  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
littleness  of  man ;  the  vastness  of  his  range  in 
some  respects  and  directions,  and  his  powerless- 
ness  to  take  a  single  step  in  others.  In  1868, 
before  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of 
the  British  Association,  then  assembled  at  Nor- 
wich, I  repeat  the  same  well-worn  note :  — 

*'  In  affirming  the  growth  of  the  human  body 
to  be  mechanical, 'and  thought  as  exercised  by 
us  to  have  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of  the 
brain,  the  position  of  the  *  materialist,*  as  far  as 
that  position  is  tenable,  is  stated.  I  t^ink  the 
materialist  will  be  able  finally  to  maintain  this 
position  against  all  attacks,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
can  pass  beyond  it.  The  problem  of  the  con- 
nection of  body  and  soul  is  as  insoluble  in  its 
modern  form  as  it  was  in  the  pre-scientific  ages. 
Phosphorus  is  a  constituent  of  the  human  brain, 
and  a  trenchant  German  writer  has  exclaimed, 
*  Ohne  Phosphor  kein  Gedanke !  *    That  may  or 
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nnj  not  be  the  case ;  but  even  if  we  knew  it  to 
be  the  ease,  the  knowledge  would  not  lighten 
our  darkness.  On  both  sides  of  the  zone  here 
assigned  to  the  materialist  he  is  equally  help- 
less. If  you  ask  him  whence  is  this  *  matter,^  of 
which  we  hare  been  discoursing,  — who  or  what 
divided  it  into  molecules,  and  im[)ressed  upon 
them  this  necessity  of  running  into  organic 
forms,  —  he  has  no  answer.  I^ience  is  also 
mute  in  rerard  to  such  questions.  But  if  the 
materialist  is  confounded,  and  science  is  ren- 
dered dumb,  who  else  is  prepared  with  an 
answer?  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowl- 
edge our  igniorance,  priest  and  philosopher,  one 
an3  all." 

The  roll  of  echoes  which  succeeded  the  lec- 
tore  delivered  by  Professor  Virchow  at  Munich, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1877,  was  long  and 
loud.  The  Times  published  a  nearly  full 
translation  of  the  lecture,  and  it  was  eagerly 
commented  on  in  other  journals.  Glances  from 
it  to  «n  address  delivered  by  me  before  the 
Midland  Institute,  last  autumn,  were  very  fre- 
quent. Professor  Virchow  was  held  up  to  me  in 
some  quarters  as  a  model  of  philosophic  caution, 
wiio  by  his  reasonableness  reproved  mv  rash- 
ness, and  by  his  depth  reproved  my  snallow- 
ness.  With  true  theolo^o  courtesy  I  was 
sedulously  emptied  not  only  of  **  the  principles 
of  scientific  thought,"  but  of  **  common  mod- 
es^ "  and  *'  common  sense."  And  thoup;h  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Cliflford'  for  recallinff  in 
tlie  NineUetUh  Ceniury,  for  April,  the  public 
mind  in  this  connection  from  heated  fancy  to 
sober  fact,  I  do  not  think  a  brief  additional 
examination  of  Virchow^s  views,  and  of  my 
relation  to  them,  will  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  key-note  of  his  position  is  struck  in  the 
preface  to  the  excellent  English  translation  of 
hb  lecture,  —  a  preface  written  expressly  by 
himself.  Nothing,  he  says,  was  farther  from 
his  intention  than  any  wish  to  disparage  the 
great  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the 
advancement  of  biological  science,  of  which  no 
one  has  expressed  more  admiration  than  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  high  time  to 
him  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against  the 
attempts  that  are  made  to  proclaim  the  problems 
of  research  as  actual  facts,  and  the  opinions  of 
scientists  as  established  science.  On  the  ground, 
amon^  others,  that  it  promotes  the  pernicious 
delusions  of  the  socialist,  Virchow  considers  the 
theory  of  evolution  dangerous ;  but  his  fidelity 
to  truth,  is  so  great  that  he  would  brave  the 
danger  and  teach  the  theory,  if  it  were  only 
proved.  The  burden  indeed  of  this  celebrated 
icctore  is  a  warning  that  a  marked  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  that  which  is  experi- 
mentally established,  and  that  which  is  still  in 
the  region  of  speculation.  As  to  the  latter, 
Virchow  by  no  means  imposes  silence.  He  is 
far  too  sagacious  a  man  to  commit  himself,  at 
the  present  time  of  day,  to  any  such  absurdity. 
But  he  insists  that  it  ought  not  to  be  put  on 
the  same  evidential  level  as  the  former.  **It 
ou^t,"  as  he  poetically  expresses  it,  **  to  be 
written  in  small  letters  under  the  text."  The 
audience  ou^ht  to  be  warned  that  the  specula- 
tive matter  is  only  possible,  not  actual  truth: 
that  it  belongs  to  the  region  of  **  belief,"  and 
not  to  that  of  demonstration.  As  long  as  a 
problem  continues  in  this  speculative  stage  it 
would  be  mischievous,  he  considers,  to  teach  it 
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in  our  gchools.  *•  We  ought  not,"  he  urges,  •*  to 
represent  our  coniecture  as  a  certainty,  nor  our 
hypothesis  as  a  doctrine ;  this  is  inadmissible." 
With  regard  to  the  connection  between  physical 
processes  and  mental  phenomena  he  says:  **  I 
will,  indeed,  willingly  grant  that  we  can  find 
certain  gradations,  certain  definite  points  at 
which  we  trace  a  passage  from  mental  processes 
to  processes  purely  physical,  or  of  a  physical 
character.  Throusrhout  this  discourse  I  am  not 
asserting  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  bring 
psychical  processes  into  an  immedisCte  connec- 
tion with  those  that  are  physical.  All  I  say  is 
that  we  have  at  present  no  right  to  set  up  this 
possible  connection  as  a  doctrine  of  science." 
In  the  next  paragraph  he  reiterates  his  position 
with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  sucii  topics 
into  school-teaching.  **We  must  draw,"  he 
says,  •*  a  strict  distinction  between  what  we  wish 
to  teach,  and  what  we  wish  to  search  for.  The 
objects  of  our  research  are  expressed  as  prol)- 
lems  (or  hypotheses).  We  need  not  keep  them 
to  ourselves ;  we  are  ready  to  communicate  them 
to  all  the  world,  and  say,  'There  is  the  prob- 
lem; that  is  what  we  strive  for.'  .  .  .  . 
The  investigation  of  such  problems,  in  which 
the  whole  nation  may  be  interested,  -cannot 
be  restricted  to  any  one.  This  is  Freedom  of 
Inquiry.  Cut  the  problem  (or  hypothesis)  is 
not,  witliout  further  debate,^to  be  made  a  doc- 
trine.'^ He  will  not  concede  to  Dr.  HsBckcl 
**  that  it  is  a  question  for  the  schoolmasters  to 
decide,  whether  the  Darwinian  theory  of  man's 
descent  should  be  at  once  laid  down  as  the  basis 
of  instruction,  and  the  protoplastic  soul  be 
assumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  ideas  concern- 
ing spiritual  being."  The  professor  concludes 
his  lecture  thus :  **  With  perfect  truth  did  Bacon 
say  of  old  •  Scientia  est  potentia.^  But  he  also 
defined  that  knowledge ;  and  the  knowledge  be 
meant  was  not  speculative  knowledge,  not  the 
knowledge  of  hypotheses,  but  it  was  objective 
and  actual  knowledge.  Gentlemen,  I  think  wo 
should  be  abusing  our  power,  we  should  be 
imperilling  our  power,  unless  in  our  teaching 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  this  perfectly  safe  and 
unassailable  domain.  From  this  domain  we  may 
make  incursions  into  the  field  of  problems,  and  I 
am  sure  that  every  venture  of  that  kind  will 
then  find  all  needful  security  and  support."  I 
have  emphasised  bv  italics  two  sentences  in  the 
foregoing  series  of  quotations ;  the  other  italics 
are  the  author's  own. 

Virchow's  position  could  not  be  made  clearer 
by  any  comments  of  mine  than  he  has  here 
made  it  himself.  That  position  is  one  of  the 
highest  practical  importance.  *•  Throughout  our 
whole  German  Fatherland,"  he  says,  •'  men  are 
busied  in  renovating,  extending,  and  developing 
the  system  of  education,  and  in  inventing  fixed 
forms  in  which  to  mould  it.  On  the  threshold 
of  coming  events  stands  the  Prussiim  law  of 
education.  In  all  the  German  States  larger 
schools  are  being  built,  new  educational  estab- 
lishments are  set  up,  the  universities  are 
extended,  *higher'  and  'middle'  schools 
are  founded.  Finally  comes  the  question.  What 
is  to  be  the  chief  substance  of  the  teachfngP" 
What,  in  regard  to  science,  Virchow  thinks  it 
ought  and  ought  not  to  be,  is  disclosed  by  the 
foregoing  quotations.  There  ought  to  be  a 
clear  distinction  made  between  science  in  the 
state  of  hypothesis,  and  science  in  the  state  of 
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fact.  From  school-teaching  the  former  oaght  to 
be  excluded.  And,  inasmuch  as  It  is  still  In  its 
hypothetical  8tafi;e,  the  ban  of  exclusion  ought 
to  fall  upon  the  theory  of  evolution. 

I  now  freely  offer  myself  for  judgment  before 
the  tribunal  whose  law  is  here  laid  down. 
First  and  foremost,  Uien,  I  have  never  advocated 
the  introduction  of  the  theory  of  evolution  into 
our  schools.'  I  should  even  be  disposed  to  resist 
its  introduction  before  its  meanmg  had  been 
better  understood  and  its  utility  more  fully 
recognized  than  it  is  now  by  the  great  body  of 
the  community.  The  theory  ought,  I  think,  to 
bide  its  time  until  the  free  conflict  of  discovery, 
ar^ment,  and  opinion,  has  won  for  it  this  recog- 
nition. In  dealmg  with  the  community,  great 
changes  must  have  timeliness  as  well  as  truth 
upon  their  side.  But  if  the  mouths  of  thinkers 
are  stopped,  the  necessary  social  prepan^on 
will  be  impossible;  an  unwholesome  divorce 
will  be  established  between  the  expert  and  the 
public,  and  the  slow  and  natural  process  gf 
leavening  the  social  lump  by  discovery  and  dis- 
cussion will  be  displaced  by  something  far  less 
safe  and  salutary.  On  this  count,  then,  I  claim 
acquittal,  being  for  the'  moment  on  the  side  of 
Virchow. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  British 
Association  at  Liverpool,  after  speaMng  of  the 
theory  of  evolutidli  applied  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  matter  as  belonging  to  **the  dim 
twilight  of  conjecture,**  and  affirming  that  **  the 
certamty  of  experimental  inquiry  is  here  shut 
out,**  I  sketch  the  nebular  theory  as  enunciated 
by  Kant  and  Laplace,  and  afterwards  proceed 
thus:  — 

**  Accepting  some  such  view  of  the  construe-, 
tion  of  our  svstem  €U  probable^  a  desire  immedi- 
ately arises  Uo  connect  the  present  life  of  our 
planet  with  the  past.  We  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  our  remotest  ancestry.  On  its  first 
detachment  from  the  sun,  life,  as  we  understand 
it,  could  not  have  been  present  on  the  earth. 
How,  then,  did  it  come  there  P  The  thing  to  be 
encouraged  here  is  a  reverent  freedom — a 
freedom  preceded  by  the  hard  discipline  which 
checks  licentiousness  in  speculation  —  while 
the  thin^  to  be  repressed,  both  in  science  and 
out  of  It,  is  dogmatism.  And  here  I  am  in 
the  hands  of  the  meeting,  willing  to  end  but 
ready  to  go  on.  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  upon 
you  unasked  the  unformed  notions  which  are 
floating  like  clouds  or  gathering  to  more  solid 
consistency  in  the  modem  speculative  mind.'*^ 

[  then  notice  more  especially  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

'*  Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  data,  and  they  only  yield  to  it  a  pro- 
visional assent.  They  regard  the  nebular 
hypothesis  as  probable:  and,  in  the  utter 
absence  of  any  proof  or  the  illegality  of  the 
act,  they  prolong  the  method  of  nature  from  the 
present  into  the  past.  Here  the  observed 
uniformitv  of  nature  is  their  only  guide. 
Having  aetermined  the  elements  6f  their  curve 
in  a  world  of  observation  and  experiment,  thev 
prolong  that  curve  into  an  antecedent  worla, 
and  accept  as  probable  the  unbroken  sequence 
of  de\  elopdient  lh)m  the  nebula  to  the  present 
time.** 

Thus  it  appears  that,  long  antecedent  to  the 
publication  of  his  advice,  I  did  exactly  what 


Professor  Virchow  recommends,  showing  myself 
as  careful  as  he  could  be  not  to  clmm  u>r  a 
scientific  doctrine  a  certainty  which  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Belfast  Address,  and  will 
cite  at  once  from  it  the  passage  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  most  violent  animadversion :  — 

**  Believing  as  I  do  in  the  continoity  of 
nature,  I  cannot  stop  abruptly  where  our 
microscopes  cease  to  be  of  use.  At  this  point 
the  vision  of  the  mind  authoritatively  supple- 
ments that  of  the  eye.  By  an  intellectual 
necessity  I  cross  the  boundary  of  the  experi- 
mental evidence,  and  discern  in  that  'matter* 
which  we  in  our  ignorance  of  its  latent  powers, 
and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for 
its  Creator*  have  hitherto  covered  with  oppro- 
brium, the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
Ufe.** 

Without  halting  for  a  moment  I  go  on  to  do  the 
precise  thing  which  Professor  Yirohow  declares 
to  be  necessary. 

'*  If  you  ask  m»  whether  there  exists  the  least 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can  be 
developed  out  of  matter  independently  of  ante- 
cedent life,  my  reply  is  that  evidence  con- 
sidered perifectfy  conclusive  by  many  has  been 
adduced,  and  that  weoe  we  to  follow  a  oonunon 
example,  and  accept  testimony  because  it  falls 
in  with  our  belief,  we  should  eagerly  close  with 
the  evidence  referred  to.  But  those  to  whom  I 
refer  as  having  studied  this  question,  believing 
the  evidence  offered  in  favor  of  'spontaneous 
^neration*  to  be  vitiated  by  error,  cannot  accept 
it.  They  knew  fhll  well  that  the  chemist  now 
prepares  from  inorganic  matter  a  vast  array  of 
substances,  which  were  some  tim^ago  regarded 
as  the  products  solely  of  vitality.  They  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  structural  power 
^f  matter,  as  evidenced  in  the  phenomena  of 
crystallization.  They  can  justify  scientifically 
their  belief  in  its  potency,  under  tne  proper  con- 
ditions, to  produce  organisms.  But,  in  reply  to 
your  question,  they  will  frankly  admit  tneir 
inability  to  point  to  any  satisfactory  experi- 
mental proof  that  life  can  be  developed  save 
from  demonstrable  antecedent  life.**  ^ 

Three  years  subsequently  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
address  tne  members  of  the  Midland  Institute  at 
Birmingham,  and  a  very  few  words  will  reveal 
the  grounds  of  my  reference  on  that  occasion 
to  the  Theory  of  Descent.  "Ten  years  have 
ela]psed,**  said  Dr.  Hooker,  at  Norwicn,  in  1868," 
*'  since  the  publication  of  The  Origin  of  Species 
by  Natural  Selecfion,  and  it  is  therefore  not  too 
early  now  to  ask  what  progress  that  bold  theory 
has  made  in  scientific  esSmation.  Since  the 
Origin  appeared  it  has  passed  through  four 
English  editions,'  two  American,  two  German, 
two  French,  several  Russian,  a  Dutch,  and  an 
Italian.  So  far  from  Natural  Selection  being  a 
thing  of  the  past  (the  Athemeum  had  stated  it  to 
be  so),  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with  almost 
every  philosophical  naturalist,  including,  it  will 
always  be  understood,  a  considerable  proportion 
who  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  accounts 
for  all  Mr.  Darwin  assigns  to  it.**  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  Innsbmck,  Helmholts  took  up 

'  Quoted  by  CUfford,  Ninduntk  Ctnhtry^  iil..  p.  728. 

'  rreaidenrs  Address  to  the  British  Associatioii. 

*  Published  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  English  publisher 
of  Virchow's  lecture.  Bane  and  antidote  are  thof  impair 
tially  distributed  by  the  same  hand. 
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the  same  fi^nnd.  Another  decade  has  now 
passed,  and  he  is  simply  blind  who  cannot  see 
the  enormous  progress  made  by  the  theory 
daring  that  time.  Some  of  the  outward  and 
I  Tisible  signs  of  this  advance  are  readily  indi- 
I  cated.  'tne  hostOity  and  fear  which  so  lonff 
prevented  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Darwin  by  his 
own  nniversity  have  vanished,  and  this  year 
Cambridge,  amid  universal  acclamation,  con- 
ferred upon  him  her  Doctor^s  d^CTce.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  which  nad  so  long 
persistently  closed  its  doors  against  him,  has  also 
yielded  at  last;  while  sermons,  lectures,  and 
published  articles  plainly  show  that  even  the 
clei^  have,  to  a  ^eat  extent,  become  accli- 
matused  to  the  Darwinian  air. 

My  reference  to  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Birmingham 
Address  was  based  upon  the  knowledge  that 
sQch  changes  had  been  accomplished,  and  were 
still  going  on. 

That  the  lecture  of  Professor  Yirchow  can  to 
any  practical  extent  disturb  this  process  of 
public  faith  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  I  do  not 
believe.  That  the  special  lessons  of  caution 
which  he  inculcates  were  exemplified  hj  me, 
^ears  before  his  voice  was  heard  upon  this  sub- 
ject, has  been  proved  in  the  foregoine  pages. 
It  18  possible  to  draw  the  coincident  }mes  still 
further,  for  most  of  what  he  has  said  about  sponta- 
neous generation  might  have  been  uttered  by  me. 
I  share  his  opinion  uiat  the  Uieory  of  evolution 
in  its  complete  form  involves  the  assumption 
that  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  earth^s  history 
there  occurred  what  would  be  now  called  **  spon- 
taneous generation  .^  I  a^ree  wit^  him  that '  *  the 
prooft  of  it  are  still  wantmg.^  •*  Whoever,"  he 
sav^  **  recalls  to  mind  the  lamentable  failure  of 
all  the  attempts  made  very  recently  to  discover  a 
decided  support  for  the  genercUio  mquivoca  in  die 
lower  forms  of  transition  from  the  inorganic  to 
the  organic  world  will  feel  it  doubly  serious  to 
demand  that  this  theory,  so  utterly  discredited, 
should  be  in  any  way  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
all  our  views  of  life."  I  hold  with  Virchow  that 
the  fidlures  have  been  lamentiible,  that  the 
doc^ne  is  utterly  discredited.  But  my  position 
here  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it  farther. 

With  one  special  utterance  of  Professor  Yir- 
chow his  translator  connects  me  by  name.  *'  I 
hare  no  objection,"  observed  the  professor,  ••  to 
jour  saying  that  atoms  of  carbon  also  possess 
mind,  or  tlmt  in  their  connection  with  the  Plasti- 
dole  company  they  acquire  mind ;  onlv  I  do  not 
^iwm  how  I  am  to  perceive  thisy  This  is  sub- 
I  Btantially  what  I  had  said  seventeen  years  pre- 
'  vioosly  in  the  Saturday  Review.  The  professor 
continues :  '  *  If  I  explain  attraction  and  repulsion 
as  exhibitions  of  mind,  as  psychical  phenomena, 
I  simply  throw  the  Psyche  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  Psyche  ceases  to  be  a  Psyche."  I  may 
saj,  in  passing,  that  the  Psyche  that  could  be 
cast  out  of  the  window  is  not  worth  house-room. 
At  this  point  the  translator,  who  is  evidently  a 
man  of  culture,  strikes  in  with  a  foot-note.  •  •As 
an  illustration  of  Professor  Virchow's  meaning, 
we  may  quote  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  arrives  respecting  the  hypothesis  of  a  human 
spnl,  offered  as  an  explanation  or  a  simplifica- 
tion of  a  series  of  obscure  phenomena, — psychical 
phenomena,  as  he  calls  them.  '  Kyou  are  con- 
tent to  make  your  soul  a  poetic  rendering  of  a 
phenomenon  which  refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary 
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physical  laws,  I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  thi 
exercise  of  ideality.'"'  Professor  Virchow' 
meaning,  I  admit,  required  illustration ;  but 
do  not  clearly  see  how  the  quotation  from  m* 
subserves  this  purpose.  I  do  not  even  knoT 
whether  I  am  cited  as  meriting  praise  or  deserv 
ing  opprobium.  In  a  far  coarser  fashion  ^ 
utterance  of  mine  has  been  dealt  with  in  anothe 
place ;  it  may  therefore  be  worth  whfle  to  spen< 
a  few  words  upon  it. 

The  sting  or  a  wasp  at  the  finger-end  announ 
ces  itself  to  the  brain  as  pain.   The  impressioi 
made  by  the  sting  travels,  in  the  first  place,  wit! 
comparative  slowness  alone  the  nerves  affected 
and  only  when  it  reaches  the  brain  have  we  th< 
fact  of  consciousness.  Those  who  tlunk  most  pro 
foundly  on  this  subject  hold  that  a  chemica! 
change,  which  strictly  interpreted  is  atomic  mo 
tion,  is,  in  such  a  case,  propagated  along  the 
nerve,  and  communicated  to  the  brain.    Again, 
on  feeling  the  sting  I  flap  the  insect  violentlj 
away.      What  has  caused  this  motion  of  mj 
hanaP      The  command  to  remove  the  insect 
travels  firom  the  brain  alone  the  motor  nerves  tc 
the  proper  muscles,  and,  meir  force  being  un* 
locked,  they  perform  the  work  demanded  oi 
them.     But  what  moved  the  nerve  moleculee 
which  unlocked  the  muscle  P    The  sense  of  pain, 
it  may  be  replied.    But  how  can  a  sense  of  pain, 
or  any  other  state  of  consciousness,  make  mattei 
move  P    Not  all  the  sense  of  pain  or  pleasure  in 
the  world  could  lift  a  stone  or  move  a  biUiu^- 
ball ;  whv  should  it  stir  a  molecule  ?    Trv  to 
express  the  motion  numerically  in  terms  of  the 
sensation,  and  the  difilculty  iounediately  appears. 
Hence  the  idea  lone  ago  entertained  by  philoso- 
phers, but  lately  oroueht  into  special  promi- 
nence, that  the  physical  processes  are  complete 
in  themselves,  and  woula  go  on  Just  as  they  do 
if  consciousness  wore  not  at  all  implicated.   Con- 
sciousness, on  this  view,  is  a  kind  of  by-prod- 
uct inexpressible  in  terms  of  force  and  motion, 
and  unessential  to.  the  jpolecular  changes  going 
on  in  the  brain. 
Four  years  ago  I  wrote  thus :  —  * 
*'  Do  states  or  consciousness  enter  as  links  into 
the  chain  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  which 
gives   rise   to   bodily  actions  P    Speaking  for 
myself,  it  is  certain  that  I  have  no  power  of 
imagining  such  states  interposed  between  the 
molecules  of  the  brain,  and  influencing  the  trans- 
ference of  motion  among  the  molecules.    The 
thing  *  eludes  all  mental  presentation.'    Hence 
an  iron  strength  seems  to  belong  to  the  lo^ic 
which  claims  for  the  brain  an  automatic  action 
uninfluenced  bv  consciousness.    But  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, admitted  by  those  who  hold  the  automa- 
ton theoiT,  that  consciousness  is  produced  bv  the 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain ;  ana  this 
production  of  consciousness  by  molecular  motion 
IS  to  me  quite  as  unpresentable  to  the  mental  vis- 
ion as  the  production  of  molecular  motion  by 
consciousness.      If  I  reject  one  result  I  must 
reject  both.    J,  however^  reject  neither,  and  thus 
stand  in  the  presence  of  two  Incomprehensibles, 
instead  of  one  Incomprehensible." 

Here  I  secede  from  the  automaton  theory, 
though  maintained  by  friends  who  have  all  mv 
esteem,  and  fall  back  upon  the  avowal  which 
occurs  with  such  wearisome  iteration  throughout 

^  Presidential  Addreiss  delivered  before  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institate,  October  1, 1877.  Fortnight^  Re- 
view, November  1, 187/,  p.  607. 
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tbo  foregoing  pages,  namely,  my  own  utter  in- 
capacity to  grasp  the  problem. 

This  avowal  is  repeated  with  emphasis  in  the 
passage  to  which  Professor  Virchow's  translator 
draws  attention.  What,  L  there  ask,  is  the  causal 
connection  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective— between  molecular  motions  and  states 
of  consciousness  P  My  answer  Is :  I  do  not  see 
the  connection,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any- 
body who  does.  It  is  no  explanation  to  eay  that 
the  objective  and  subjective  are  two  sides  of  one 
and  the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should  the 
phenomenon  have  two  sides  P  This  is  the  very 
core  of  the  difficulty.  There  are  plenty  of  molec- 
ular motions  that  do  not  exhibit  this  two-sided- 
ness.  Does  water  think  or  feel  when  it  runs  into 
frost-forms  upon  a  window-pane  P  If  not,  why 
should  the  molecular  motion  of  the  brain  be 
yoked  to  this  mysterious  companion — conscious- 
ness P  We  can  form  a  coherent  picture  of  all 
the  purely  physical  processes  —  the  stirring  of 
the  brain,  the  thiilling  of  tlie  nerves,  the  dis- 
charging of  the  muscles,  and  all  the  subsequent 
motions  of  the  organism.  We  are  here  dealing 
with  mechanical  problems  which  tu'e  mentally 
presentable.  But  we  can  form  no  picture  of  the 
process  whereby  consciousness  emerges,  either 
as  a  necessary  Imk,  or  as  an  accidentia  by-prod- 
uct, of  this  series  of  actions.  The  reverse  pro- 
cess of  the  production  of  motion  by  consciousness 
is  equally  unpresentable  to  the  mind.  We  are 
here  in  fact  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  intellect, 
where  the  ordinary  canons  of  science  fail  to 
extricate  us  from  difficulty.  If  we  are  true  to 
these  canons,  we  must  deny  to  subjective  phe-' 
nomena  all  influence  on  physical  processes.  The 
mechanical  philosopher,  <m  such,  will  never  place 
a  S'tate  of  consciousness  and  a  group  of  molecules 
in  the  relation  of  mover  and  moved.  Observa- 
tion proves  them  to  interact;  but,  in  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  meet  a  blank 
which  the  logic  of  deduction  is  unable  to  fill. 
This,  the  reader  will  remember,  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  had  arrived  more  than  twenty  years 
a^.  I  lay  bare  unsparingly  the  central  difficulty 
ot  the  materialist,  and  tell  him  that  the  facts  of 
observation  which  he  considers  so  simple  are 
*'  almost  as  difficult  to  be  seized  mentally  as  the 
idea  of  a  .soul.^*  I  go  further,  and  say,  in  effect, 
to  those  who  wish  to  retain  this  idea,  "If  you 
abandon  the  interpretations  of  grosser  minds, 
who  image  the  soul  as  a  Psyche  which  could  be 
thrown  out  of  a  window,  —  an  entity  which  is 
usually  occupied,  we  know  not  how,  among  the 
molecules  ot  the  brain,  but  which  on  due  occa- 
sion, such  as  the  •  intrusion  of  a  bullet  or  a  blow 
of  a  club,  can  fly  away  into  other  re^ons  of 
space,  —  if,  abandoning  this  heathen  notion,  }rou 
approach  tlie  subject  in  the  only  way  in  which 
approach  is  possible,  —  if  you  consent  to  make 
your  soul  a  poetic  rendering  of  a  phenomenon 
which,  as  I  have  taken  more  pains  than  anybody 
else  to  show  you,  refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary 
physical  laws,  —  then  I,  for  one,  would  not  object 
to  this  exercise  of  ideality."  I  say  it  strongly, 
but  with  good  temper,  that  the  theologian,  or 
the  defender  of  theology,  who  hacks  and  scourges 
me  for  putting  the  question  in  this  light  is  guuty 
of  black  ingratitude. 

[The  remainder  of  Prof.  TyndalPs  paper  re- 
lates to  one  or  two  side  issues  between  himself 
and  Prof.  Virchow,  and,  though  interesting,  is 
needless  hero.  —  Ed.} 
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In  four  parts.    Part  I. 

CHAPTER  I.  —  A  WELCOME  TO  THE  ANTIPODES. 

It  was  intensely  lonely.  Four  hours  had 
passed  since  Jack  Hamilton  had  left  behind  him 
the  dreary  little  township  of  Winewa,  which  in 
those  days  consisted  of  about  half-a-dozen 
houses,  and  has  not  materially  increased  since; 
and  during  those  hours  he  had  wfUked  with  his 
long,  steady  stride  along  the  dray-track,  which 
was  all  the  road  there  was  to  guide  him.  He 
had  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion. Not  a  shepherd's  hut  hod  broken  the 
solitude,  not  even  a  sheep  had  cheered  his  sight; 
and  the  silence  would  have  t>ecome  oppressive, 
save  for  the  occasional  clattering  of  wild-duck  or 
teal,  which  disported  themselves  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  inland  sea  now  known  as  I^e 
Alexandrina.  To  his  right  hand,  as  he  marched 
steadily  on,  stretched  a  wide  expanse  of  grass- 
land, which  undulated  into  low,  swelling  hills, 
with  here  and  there  a  gum-tree  or  a  she-oak 
breaking  their  monotony.  On  his  left  were  the 
waveless,  tideless  waters  of  the  lake,  of  a  curious 
pale-brown  color,  though  the  sky  above  was 
one  arch  of  cloudless  blue.  Before  him  lay  the 
track,  —  two  deep  black  ruts  cut  in  the  soil  by 
bullock-drays,  —  which  to  his  somewhat  weary 
eyes  seemed  to  stretch  out  to  infinity. 

•*  I  wonder  if  it  really  leads  to  anywhere P"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  trudged  along;  ** or  if  its 
loneliness  and  silence  are  the  spell  of  enchant- 
ment, and  I  am  predestined  to  walk  on  to  all 
eternity  P  What  a  horrible  idea ! "  And,  laugh- 
ing aloud,  he  began  singing  the  verses  of  Mon- 
trose's charming  love-song  in  a  strong,  full  voice, 
which  echoed  strangely  across  those  lonely  hills 
and  over  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

**  m  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen, 
And  glorious  by  my  sword,*' 

rolled  out  the  rich  voice ;  and  then  he  stopped 
singing,  and  a  curious  smile  passed  over  the  band- 
some  brown  face  and  lingered  in  the  bright  black 
eyes.  •  *  Come,"  he  said  to  himself,  again ;  • '  sup- 
pose this  weary  traveller  rests  for  a  little  under 
one  of  those  unnatural-looking  trees,  and  re- 
freshes his  body  with  a  sandwich  and  his  mind 
by  another  reading  of  Bob's  letter." 

It  was  a  goodly  length  of  limb  which  he 
stretched  on  Uie  grass  beneath  the  she-oak,  that 
strange,  leafless  tree ;  a  handsome  hetul  of  dark 
curls  which  he  unbared  when  he  tossed  his  wide- 
awake aside.  Ilis  face  was  browned  by  the 
long  sea- voyage;  and  the  eightv  miles  he  had 
walked  since  he  landed,  with  only  an  occasional 
lift  in  the  bullock-di*ay,  had  proved  somewhat 
fagging  work.  His  features  were  well  marked 
aucf  manly,  if  not  regularly  handsome ;  his 
large  black  eyes  were  full  of  fire  and  jgood- 
humor ;  and  when  he  smiled,  which  he  dia  very 
often,  he  displayed  a  set  of  strong,  white,  even 
teeth.  As  for  his  dress,  it  was  very  fine  for 
Australia  and  very  ordinary  for  England,  bein^  a 
suit  of  rough,  gray  tweed,  the  perfect  fit  of  which 
told  of  Bond  street.  Ills  linen,  too,  was  scrup.i- 
lously  fine,  and  fastened  at  the  wrists  by  gold 
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links.  He  was  too  new  to  the  ways  of  the 
country  to  guess  how  plainly  those  dainty  details 
spoke  the  "new  chum."  He  unfastened  the 
small  knapsack  which  was  all  the  **swag"  he 
carried^  having  left  his  heavier  luggage  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  bullock-dray,  and  from  out  of  its 
recesses  he  disinterred  a  tm  of  sandwiches  and 
a  small  flask,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  very 
moderate  luncheon;  and  while  thus  pleasantly 
occupied  he  took  from  an  inner  pocket  a  letter, 
whose  worn  folds  showed  how  often  it  had  been 
read.  He  turned  to  one  particular  pa^e  of  it, 
and  again  the  curious  smile  passed  over  nis  face 
as  he  read. 

**  And  so,  my  dear  Jack,  you  are  weary  of  the 
over-civilization  of  English  life,  weary  of  the 
society  which  has  dukes  at  one  end  and  paupers 
at  the  other.    You  find,  too,  you  say,  that  having 
finished  vour  university  career  with  a  moderate 
share  of  honor,  every  pathway  that  might  lead 
to  independence  is  filled  to  overflowing,  and  that 
a  man  ¥rith  only  average  ability  and  small  cap- 
ital has  a  long  and  up-hill  struggle  before  him. 
Why  not  do  then,  my  dear  younger  brother, 
what  I  did  years  a^o,  when  you  were  but  an  un- 
developed 8chool-boy,  —  leave  the  worn-out  old 
world   behind   yon,   and   seek  a  new   world, 
where  fortune  waits  for  every  man  who  has  a 
i  brain  to  think  and  strong  arms  to  work  P    You 
say  yon  are  six  feet  high,  as  strong  as  a  horse, 
and  nave  never  had  a  day^s  illness  in  your  life. 
It  is  such  men  we  want  out  here, — men  who  are 
not  afraid  of  hardship,  of  rough  fare,  and  the 
sky  for  a  roof;  above  all,  who  are  willing  to 
work.    No  idle  bones  will  do  here;  no  sitting 
with  your  hands  in  your  pockets  while  others 
work  for  you.    It  is  every  one  for  himself;  and 
the  servant  of  to-day  will  be  master  to-morrow 
unless  the  master  can  prove  he  is  the  better  man, 
by  doing  the  better  day's  work.    Suppose  you 
come  and  try  it  for  a  year  or  two ;  anci  if  you  do 
not  like  it,  why,  you  can  go  back  again  to  the 
old  country,  none  the  worse  for  having  had  some 
experience  of  a  new  one.    I  have  a  flno  farm,  all 
my  own,  and  won  by  honest  work  every  acre  of 
it.    I  have  a  house  which  is  considered  splendid 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  room  in  it  which 
already  goes  by  the  name  of  '  Jack's  Room.*    I 
have  a  sweet  wife,  and  a  pretty  boy  who  is  the 
delight  of  our  hearts.    Need  1  say  to  you,  my 
only  brother,  almost  my  only  kin,  that  half  of 
all  I  have  is  yours,  always  saving  and  excepting 
the  wife  and  the  boy !     And  as  for  that  —  are 
there  any  bright  eyes  that  have  won  your  heart 
at  home  yet?    If  not,  I  have  a  splendid  wife 
waiting  for  you.  Jack ;  but  you  must  make  haste 
if  you  want  to  win  her.    Girls  arc  scarce  here- 
abouts, and  she  has  refused  half  the  men  in  this 
part  of  the  country  already ;  and  the  other  half 
wo  must  contrive  to  keep  at  bay  till  you  come. 
Shall  I  describe  her  to  youP    No;  you  must 
paint  her  for  yourself;  but  I  think  you  have  only 
to  see  Phyllis  Yester,  my  wife's  sister,  to  love 
her.'^ 

What  a  lovely  dream,  woven  of  mists  and 
moonbeams,  had  been  created  by  tho  young 
man's  fancy  out  of  those  brief  sentences !  How 
the  syren  "had  lingered  by  him,  tho  charming 
ethereal  being,  on  many  a  night  in  the  tropics, 
when  the  stars  shone  m  the  deep  sky,  ancl  the 
sea  was  hushed  about  the  becalmed  vessel! 
Upw  she  had  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  long 
voyage  with  her  winning  ways,  all  conjured  up 
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out  of  a  free  heart  and  a  vivid  imagination ;  sit- 
ting by  his  side  in  the  cabin,  when  waves  were 
hign  and  winds  loud ;  pacing  the  slippery  deck, 
supported  by  his  strong  arm ;  sheltered  beneath 
his  wan^iplaid,  pressed  close  to  his  heart !  Oh, 
very  lovely,  very  unreal,  was  the  ideal  the  young 
man  had  made  for  himself  of  the  wife  his  brother 
was  trying  to  keep  for  him,  —  Phyllis  Yester. 
And  yet  now  that  he  knew,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent endlessness  of  the  road,  that  he  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  journey^s  end,  he 
began  to  falter  when  he  thought  that  not  his 
dream-maiden,  but  a  real  flesh-and-blood  woman, 
was  at  the  end  of  it.  And  yet  he  knew  not  what 
the  real  Phyllis  was  like.  Was  she  dark  or  fair, 
tall  or  short? — Was  she — dreadful  thought!  — 
married  to  some  of  those  audacious  men  who 
had  the  ridiculous  impertinence  to  want  her  P 

Those  were  the  questions  which  floated  dream- 
ily through  Jack  Hamilton's  brain,  as  he  lay 
with  half-shut  eyes  under  the  oak  tree,  after  his 
lunch  of  sherry  and  sandwiches  was  eaten,  and 
his  brother's  letter  returned  to  his  pocket. 
Presently  he  was  roused  by  a  curious  sound,  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  heard  before,  and 
which  made  him  raise  himself  from  his  comfort- 
able couch  of  grass  and  his  head  from  the  knap- 
sack which  he  nad  taken  for  a  pillow.  He  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  looked  all  round  at  the  wild  ex- 
panse of  grassy  undulations  and  the  mud-colored 
lake ;  but  all  was  solitary  as  it  had  been  when 
he  lay  down.  Again  came  the  sound,  but  louder 
and  stronger ;  and  this  time,  bein^  fully  awake, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  its  origin.  A 
slight  wind  had  risen,  and,  blowing  through  the 
long  hollow  reeds  which  are  all  that  the  she-oak 
can  boast  of  for  leaves,  caused  them  to  rub 
against  one  another,  and  produced  a  sound, 
which,  though  he  heard  it  often  enough  after- 
wards. Jack  never  ceased  to  regard  as  the  most 
weird,  loneliness-suggesting  rustle  which  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

The  incident,  slight  as  it  was,  served  to  rouse 
him  from  tho  dreamy,  half-slumberous  condition 
into  which  ho  had  fallen,  and,  buckling  on  his 
knapsack,  he  once  more  set  out  on  the  seemingly 
interminable  road.  It  turned  off  to  the  right, 
shortly  after  ho  had  left  his  tree  behind;  and 
for  a  couple  of  miles  the  ground  rose  between 
him  and  tho  lake  and  shut  out  from  him  the 
sight  of  its  waters.  He  did  not  dare  to  leave  the 
track ;  for  ho  had  been  warned  by  tho  bullock- 
driver,  that  if  he  did  so  ho  would  inevitably  be 
lost ;  and  ho  quite  realized  the  hopelessness  of 
wandering  over  those  monotonous,  pathless  un- 
dulations, which  seemed  so  exactly  like  one 
another  to  his  untrained  eyes.  Suddenly  the 
track  curved  to  the  left  a^in  and  ascended  a 
very  gentle  slo])c,  at  top  of  which  Jack  paused 
to  look  about  him  with  more  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  Inan  ho  had  felt  since  he  left  Winewa 
m  tho  morning.  Before  hitfi  lay  the  expanse  of 
water,  no  longer  unbroken;  for  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  low  green  islands  were  now  in  sight: 
some  mere  islet««,  only  large  enough  to  holcl 
half-a-dozen  trees;  some  from  a  mile  to  two 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  tho  largest  of  all, 
which  lay  to  his  righlj  as  he  stood  facing  the 
lake,  was,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  fully  six  or 
eight  miles  in  length.  Between  the  islands, 
looking  down  th8  vistas  of  water,  he  could  see 
yet  other  islets,  blue  in  the  distance.  The 
nearer  ones  were  intensely  green;  for  it  |vas 
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early  in  September,  and  the  gra$8  was  still  fresh 
from  the  winter  rains.  Their  edges  were  frin^d 
by  tea-trees,  great  olive-green  shrubs  growmg 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
their  branches  hanging  over  into  Hie  lake. 
Bunches  of  tall  reeds  were  dotted  here  and  there 
in  the  shallower  water,  which  was  no  longer 
mud-oolored,  but  flushed  with  a  l>eautiful  rosy 
light,  the  reflection  of  the  reddening  western 
sky.  There  was  nothing  grand  or  striking 
about  the  scene,  and  yet  it  pleased  him  better. 
Jack  thought,  than  anything  he  had  seen  since 
he  landed ;  and  his  heart  leaped  with  gladness 
when  he  saw,  built  on  the  largest  island  and 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  a  long,  low 
cottage,  with  out-buildings  standing  back  from 
it,  wnich  he  knew,  from  the  bulTook-driver^s 
directions,  to  be  his  brother^s. 

**  I  wonder  how  I  am  to  get  to  it  P^  he  thought 
in  perplexity. 

The  water  between  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and  yet  it  formed  a 
very  efibctual  barrier  to  one  who  had  no  boat. 
Jack  was  seriously  contemplating  the  idea  of 
taking  off  his  clothes,  making  them  into  a  bundle 
which  he  could  carry  in  his  mouth,  and  swim- 
ming the  distance,  when  he  became  aware  that 
he  was  not  alone  in  this  seemingly  solitary 
place.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  wliich  ho 
stood,  and  hitherto  unnoticed,  was  a  rude  jetty, 
constructed  of  rough,  unhewn  timber,'  and  only 
so  far  boarded  over  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
men  and  cattle  to  get  to  the  end  of  it.  And  at 
the  end  of  it,  &stened  to  one  of  the  stakes  by  a 
carelessly  twisted  rope,  there  lay  a  rather  flat- 
looking  boat,  brown  from  lone  service.  In  this 
boat  was  a  stooping  fipure  of  a  woman,  whom 
our  hero  perceived,  as  he  ran  down  the  slope,  to 
be  baling  out  the  boat  with  an  old  tin  pail.  Her 
back  was  towards  him ;  and  as  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  shabby  brown  calico  gown  and  an  enor- 
mous sun-bonnet,  the  flap  of  which  completely 
covered  her  neck,  he  at  once  concluded,  new  as 
he  was  to  colonial  ways,  that  she  was  one  of 
the  female  servants  belonging  to  his  brother^s 
farm. 

** Hollo!  my  good  woman,^  he  shouted  uncere- 
moniously, as  he  stumbled  along  the  rough 
flooring  of  the  jetty.  But  as  the  flgure  raised 
itself  from  the  stooping  posture,  and  turned 
to  confront  him  just  as  he  arrived  at  th»  end,  he 
saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  His  cap  was 
off  in  an  instant. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  didnH;  know,"  he  stam- 
mered, as  ne  caught  sight  of  a  blushing  flace  and 
met  a  pair  of  grave,  dark-blue  eyes  flxed  on 
him. 

<•  Do  you  wish  to  cross  the  ferry  F**  asked  the 
girl,  quietly. 

When  he  heard  the  tones  of  her  voiQ0,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  a  lady,  though  what  a 
lady  meant  by  wearflig  such  a  gown  and  bonnet 
he  could  not  conceive.  *•  I  do,  very  much,"  he 
answered ;  **  if  that  is  Mr.  Elamilton^s  house  on 
the  other  side." 

**Iti8  Mr.  Hamilton's,"  said  the  ^rL  *'  Please 
get  into  the  boat.  —  No!"  she  said  very  deci- 
sively, as  he  jumped  down  and  offered  to  take 
the  oars ;  '*  I  always  row.  Sit  down  there  and, 
keep  quite  quiet.    The  boat  lea](s  rather." 

Jack  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  watched  his  com- 
panion anxiously  as  she  uncoiled  the  rope  with 
hei;  capable,  sunburnt  hands,  pushed  the  boat 


from  the  jetty,  shipped  the  oars,  and  with  tiha 
utmost  ease  sent  the  clumsy  boat  at  a  good  pace  | 
through  the  water.  How  strange  it  f3l  was  to  j 
him, — the  rosy  water,  the  low  green  islands,  the  | 
foreign-looking  trees ;  above  lul,  this  girl,  who  | 
was  so  different  from  any  of  the  girls  he  had  left 
behind  him.  It  was  easy  to  see,  as  she  bent  to 
the  oars,  that  her  flgure  was  handsome  to  an 
unusual  degree :  tall,  with  lithe  limbs,  a  supple 
waist,  and  we  bust  and  neclrof  a  yoiAig  godiless. 
She  seemed  not  only  strong,  but  accustom«Ml  to 
use  her  strength  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  her  hands 
grasped  the  oars,  which  were  no  playthings,  as 
if  they  Knew  the  work  and  liked  it;  and  the  . 
splendid  figure  bent  to  the  work  with  a  grace  : 
that  t)etokened  perfect  ease.  He  only  saw  her 
face  now  and  tiien,  the  huge  sun-bonnet  shaded 
it  so  completely ;  but  the  few  glimpses  he  had 
managed  to  obtain  of  it  assured  him  that  the 
figure  by  no  means  outrivalled  the  features.  I 
It  was  very  grave  for  the  face  of  so  young  a  j 
girl,  with  something  of  the  gravity  of  tiiose  i 

grand  Egyptian  faces  that  look  down  on  us  from  I 
le  carved  stone  of  untold  ages.    Her  forehead  j 
was  low  and  broad ;  her  eyes  of  the  darkest  i 
shade  of  blue :  her  nose  straight,  with  delicately  ' 
cut  nostrils;  ner  mouth  peraaps  rather  large.  '- 
but  with  well-moulded  lips,  which  closed  firmly 
on  one  another.    The  contour  of  the  face  was 
round  rather  than  oval,  and  beneath  it  was  a 
neck  which  carried  the  head  nobly. 

*'  Who  dm  she  be  P"  thought  Jack,  as  he  took 
all  this  in  silentiy.  *'  Can  this  be — is  it  possible  i 
this  can  be  —  Phyllis  P"  The  idea  was  almost 
overpowering.  Was  this  the  tender  dream- 
maioen,  the  clinging  creature  whom  he  was  to 
protect,  this  strong,  grandly-made  woman,  who 
coolly  put  him  in  the  stem  of  her  boat,  and 
told  nim  to^  keep  still,  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy  of 
sixP 

His  musings  were,  however,  soon  to  be  broken 
by  the  same  quiet  voice.  ••  I  suppose  you  are 
JackP"  it  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  **They 
will  be  very  glad  you  have  come.  We  have 
been  expecting  you  ever  sinoe  the  Australia 
arrived." 

'<  And  you  are  "  —    He  hesitated. 

**  I  am  Phyllis."  She  turned  her  face  fbll  on 
him,  and  the  charming  lins  parted  in  a  smile. 

<*She  is  awfully  mmdsome,"  Jack  tbou^t. 
Then  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  the  dream-maiden 
vanished  into  thin  air. 

Presently  the  boat  rustled  throujgh  the  reeds 
which  bordered  the  island,  and  he  saw  they 
were  nearing  a  rough  Jetty  like  the  one  they  had 
left  on  the  other  side.  Then  the  fair  rower 
unshipped  her  oars,  and,  standing  up  in  tiie  boat, 
threw  her  rope  round  a  stake,  ana  jumped  on 
shore  before  Jack  had  time  to  offer  her  his  hand. 
Indeed  the  idea  of  such  small  civilities  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  her,  as  she  walked  off  with 
long,  swift  steps,  leaving  her  companion  to 
follow  up  the  grassy  slope  m  front  to  the  cottage. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  very  pretentious  building. 
Jack  thought  then;  though  he  soon  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  palace,  when  compared  with 
some  other  dwellings.  It  was  built  in  common 
Australian  fashion,  being  four  rooms  wide  and 
one  room  deep,  so  that  the  front  of  each  room 
'faced  the  lake.  The  apartment  at  each  end 
projected  beyond  the  two  centre  ones,  so  that 
space  was  left  between  these  two  bits  of  pro- 
jecting wall  for   a   covered   veranda,  up  the 
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Sillars  of  which  yinoa  were  trahied  to  climb. 
f  the  two  lar^r  rooms,  one  was  the  common 
sittinff-room  of  the  hooso,  where  meals  were 
servea,  and  where  every  one  sat  when  so 
inclined.  The  other  large  room  was  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  bedroom ;  and  the  two  smaller 
rooms  in  the  centre  were  also  bedrooms,  one 
being  occupied  by  Phyllis,  and  the  other 
resenrod  for  Jack.  Each  room  opened  on  to  the 
veranda,  which  was  the  only  passase  of  commu- 
nication between  them.  In  a  cold  climate  this 
would  have  been  unbearable;  but  Australian 
winters  are  seldom  cold  enough  to  make  the 
arrangement  an  undesirable  one,  and  in  summer 
the  veranda  is  as  good  as  another  room,  and  is 
a  delicious  lounging-place  for  all. 

With  no  show  of  ceremony  Phyllis  opened 
the  door  of  the  sittine-room  and  went  straight 
ap  to  a  lady,  who  was  naif-sitting,  half-reclimng 
on  a  sofa,  with  an  opossum  rug  wrapped  about 
her  feet.  **  Bessie,  Jack  has  come !  *^  she  said ; 
and  with  flushed  cheeks,  and  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure,  Bessie  put  out  both  her  hands  to 
welcome  her  new  brother.  Feeling  drawn  at 
the  very  first  to  a  gentle,  fair  faM,  a  sweet 
mootii,  and  a  pair  of  honest  blue  eyes.  Jack 
stoop^  and  kissed  her.  She  was  like  Phyllis, 
hot  much  smaller;  her  hands  were  white  and 
delicate ;  and  she  had  by  no  means  that  look  of 
strength  which  characterized  the  fair  rower. 

'*  Where  is  Bob  P"  were  his  first  words,  as  he 
still  held  her  hands  in  his. 

**He  is  busy  somewhere  about  the  farm,^  she 
answered.  **  Robert  is  always  busy,  you  know. 
He  will  be  in  soon  now ;  the  darkness  comes  on 
so  quickly  here  after  sunset.  And,  oh,  he  will 
be  so  glad  I  -^-Here  is  litHe  Bob,**  she  went  on, 
smiling,  **  oommonly  called  Bertie,  to  distinguish 
him  firom  Big  Bob,  his  papa.**  And  drawing 
down  the  opossum  rug,  she  proudly  exhibited  a 
beaatifnl  boy  of  about  two  years  old,  who  lay 
asleep  at  her  feet.  Jack  stooped  and  kissed  the 
child  fondly ;  and  his  heart  felt  full  at  meeting 
with  kinsfolk  after  his  long  journey  across  the 
great  ocean. 

Drawing  a  chair  beside  Be8sie*s  sofa,  he 
talked  to  her  of  his  joumev,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
lake  and  the  islands,  and  oi  his  pleasure  at  beinff 
there  at  last.  Her  bright,  gentle  questions  and 
replies  charmed  him  at  once,  for  Jack  Ham- 
ilton was  one  of  those  men  who  thorguKhly 
appreciate  domestic  happiness,  who  are  fond 
of  and  tender  to  all  their  female  belonj^ngs, 
especially  if  those  are  of  the  delicate,  dining 
kind.  llius  he  felt  at  home  with  his  sister 
Bessie  in  half  an  hour;  and  when  his  little 
nephew  woke  up  he  speedily  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  child  by  ooaxing  him  to  sit 
on  his  knee  and  lisp  out  his  pre^y  words  to 
him. 

Then  there  was  a  step  in  the  veranda,  and  a 
tall,  sunburnt,  bearded  man  came  in,  whom  Jack 
knew  must  be  his  brother.  He  put  little  Bertie 
gently  down  fh>m  his  knee,  and  went  forward  to 
meet  him  with  both  hands  outstretched.  The 
brothers  had  not  met  for  years ;  yet  there  was 
wonderfully  little  demonstration  of  affection  now 
between  them,  —  only  a  firm  g^^usp  of  the  hands, 
a  glad  look  in  the  faces,  and  a  moisture  in  the 
eyes,  mutual  exclamations  of  **  Jack !  **  *'Bob !  ** 
and  the  meeting  they  had  both  longed  for  was 
accomplished. 
**  Yon  have  made  Mends  with  my  wife,  I  see,** 


said  Robert  Hamilton,  cheerily,  as  he  went 
forward  to  kiss  her  and  the  child.  While  doing 
so  Jack  looked  eagerly  at  the  broUier  from 
whom  he  had  parted  when  he  himself  was  a 
mere  school-boy,  and  the  remembrance  of  whom 
was  dimmed  by  time. 

He  saw  a  man  nearlv  ten  years  older  than 
himself,  and  very  much  handsomer.  Jack  him- 
self was  a  tall  and  well-made  man;  but  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  before  such  wondrous 
symmetry  and  strength  of  limb,  such  depth  of 
chest  and  breadth  of  shoulders,  as  were  possessed 
by  liis  brother  Robert  Added  to  this,  the  Aus- 
tralian settler  possessed  a  handsome  face,  and  a 
beard  which  fell  nearly  to  his  waist.  A  pair  of 
sparkling  eyes  shone  in  an  honest  face.    Indeed 

gentler  eyes  never  gladdened  a  woman*s  heart 
lan  those  which  yfere  now  resting  on  his  wife*s 
delicate  face;  and  it  needed  but  this  to  assure 
Jack  that  his  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places, 
and  that  he  had  committed  no  imprudence  in 
quitting  Old  England.  —  Chambers's  Journal, 


DROLL  BLUNDERS. 

An  amusing  book  has  been  recently  published 
entitled  A  Book  of  Blunders,  It  is  a  republicar- 
tion  of  a  series  of  papers  and  letters  sent  to  the 
Glasgow  Herald^  and  well  repays  perusal.  We 
give  a  few*  extracts  from  it. 

As  specimens  of  typographical  errors,  there 
are  amongst  others  the  following :  By  the  inser- 
tion of  one  letter  in  place  of  another,  a  news- 
paper, not  lonfip  since,  reporting  the  danger  that 
an  express  tnun  had  run,  in  consequenpe  of  a 
cow  getting  upon  the  line,  said :  ''  As  the  safest 
way,  the  engineer  put  on  full  steam,  dashed  up 
against  the  oow,  ana  literally  out  it  into  calves !  '* 
— A  Scotch  newspaper,  reporting  the  speeches 
at  a  Soott  centenary  meeting,  made  one  of  the 
orators  exclaim  with  moro  truth  than  accu- 
racy:— 


'<  O  Caledonia,  ftem  and  wild, 
fTe^nurso  for  a  poetic  child. 


ff 


Never  perhaps  was  the  word  '*  austere**  more 
misconstrued  tnan  in  the  instance  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Lancashire  who  got  a  wholesome  warn- 
ing in  regard  to  pulpit  articulation,  by  discovering 
in  one  house  which  he  visited  the  day  after 
preaching  from  Luke  xix.  21,  that  the  servant 
nad  ^one  home  with  the  impression  that  his  text 
had  Deen,  **  I  feared  thee,  because  thou  art  an 
oyster-Txaoi !  **  A  Hampshire  incumbent  recently 
reported  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  some  of  the 
blunders  he  had  heard  made  in  the  marriage 
service,  by  that  class  of  persons  who  have  to 
pick  up  the  words  as  best  they  can,  fh>m  hear- 
mg  them  repeated  by  others.  He  said  that  in  his 
own  parish,  it  was  c^uite  the  fashion  for  the  man, 
when  giving  the  nng,«to  say  to  the  woman: 
*'  With  my  body  I  thee  wash  up,  and  with  all 
my  hurdle  gooas,  I  Uiee  and  thou.**  He  said  the 
women  were  generally  better  up  in  tiiis  part  of 
the  service  than  the  mey.  One  day,  however,  a 
bride  startled  him  by  promising,  in  what  she 
supposed  to  be  the  language  of  the  Prayer-book, 
to  take  her  husband :  *'  To  *ave  and  to  'old  from 
this  day  fortni*t  for  betterer  horse,  for  richerer 
power,  in  siggemess  health,  to  love  cherries, 
and  to  bay.**    What  meaning  this  extraordinary 
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VOW  conyeved  to  her  own  mind,  the  incmnbent 
Baid  it  baffled  him  to  conjecture. 

The  stories  told  of  the  blunders  made  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  undergraduates  in  the 
Scripture  examination,  are  almost  incredible. 
One  of  these,  when  asked  who  was  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  stumble  upon 
the  name  of  **  Saul.^'  He  saw  that  he  had  hit 
the  mark,  and  wishing  to  show  the  examiners 
how  intimate  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was,  added  confidentially:  **  Saul,  often  called 
Paul.*'  Another  was  asked  to  give  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  He  did  so  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
Samaritan  says  to  the  inn-keeper:  "When  1 
come  again  I  will  repay  thee.**  Here  the  un- 
lucky examinee  added :  '*This  he  said,  knowing 
he  should  see  his  face  no  more !  ** 

A  ludicrous  story  is  told  of  a  bailie,  whose 
studies  in  natural  history  seem  to  have  been 
rather  limited.  The  following^  case  came  before 
him  one  day:  *'  A  man  who  kept  a  ferret,  hav- 
ing to  ^o  into  the  country,  left  the  cage  with  the 
ferret  m  charge  of  a  neighbor  till  he  should 
return.  The  neighbor  incautiously  opened  the 
cage  door,  and  the  ferret  escaped.  The  owner 
was  very  angry,  and  brought  a  claim  against  the 
neighbor  for  damages.  The  following  was  the 
decision  of  the  learned  bailie :  **  Nae  doot,**  he 
said  to  the  man  who  had  been  left  in  charge, 
•*  ye  was  wrang  to  open  the  cage  dooif;  but,"  ne 
added,  turning  to  the  other,  **ye  was  wrang 
too.  For  why  did  ye  no  clip  the  brute^s 
wings  P  " 

It  is  also  told  of  a  certain  Glasgow  bailie  that, 
when  visiting  Paris  as  one  of  a  aeputation  from 
Glasgow  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  king  said,  when 
showmg  the  party  through  his  library,  where  he 
had  many  of  the  English  classics :  **  You  will 
know  Milton  very  well?"  —  ••  Oh,  bless  you,  yes ; 
bless  you,  yes,**  said  the  bailio  cheerfully,  de- 
lighted that  something  had  been  mentioned  that 
he  did  know.  **  Yes,  your  majesty,  I  know  Mil- 
ton very  well  **  ^ilton  is  a  little  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow)  ;  ••  we're  just  build- 
ing slaughter-houses  there.** 

By  the  bad  arrangement  of  clauses  in  compo- 
sition, ludicrous  blunders  are  sometimes  made. 
A  Wisconsin  paper  annoimced  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  had  ''resolved  to  erect  a  building 
large  enough  to  accommodate  five  hundred  stu- 
dents three  stories  high.**  In  an  English  paper 
an  advertisement  appeared,  undet  the  heading 
of  ••  To  Let,**  of  ••  A  house  for  a  family  in  jgood 
repair.**  Punch  noted  this,  and  conjecturedthat 
'*  a  family  in  good  repair  **  must  mean  one  in 
which  none  of  the  members  were  cracked. — 
**  The  brooches  would  have  been  sent  before  but 
have  been  unwell,**  was  a  note  of  apology  sent 
to  Dean  Alford  by  his  jeweller;  ana  ••Two  sis- 
ters want  washing  **  was  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

An  amusing  style  of  blunder  is  the  ••  bull  **  for 
which  the  Irish  get  most  credit.  It  was  an 
Irish  editor  that  exclaimed,  when  speaking  of 
the  wrongs  of  his  country :  ••  Her  cup  of  misery 
has  been  overflowing,  and  is  not  yet  full !  ** —  It 
was  an  Irish  newspaper  that  said  of  Robespierre 
that  ••  He  left  no  children  behind  him,  except  a 
brother,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time.** — 
Irish  also  was  the  comet  who,  when  writing 
home  from  India  praising  the  much-abused  cli- 
mate as  really  one  of  £e  best  under  the  sun. 


added :  ••  But  a  lot  of  young  fellows  come  oat 
here,  and  they  drink  and  they  eat,  and  they  eat 
and  they  drink,  and  they  die;  and  then  tl^y 
write  home  to  their  friends,  saying  it  was  the 
cUmate  that  did  it !  ** 

Though  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Em- 
erald Isle,  Scotiand  is  not  without  its  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  blunder.  Two  operators  in  one 
of  the  Border  towns  were  heard  oisputing  about 
a  new  cemetery,  beside  the  elegant  raaing  of 
which  they  were  standing.  One  of  them,  evi- 
dently disliking  the  continental  fashion  in  whidi 
it  was  being  laid  out,  said  in  disgust :  — 

"  rd  rather  dee  than  be  buried  in  sic  a  place." 

••  Weel,  its  the  verra  reverse  wi'  me,**  said  the 
other:  ••  for  PU  be  buried  naewhere  else,  if  I'm 
spared.*' — A  story  of  Dean  Ramsay *s  is  given 
of  a  half-cracked  man  in  the  pansh  kirk  of 
•'  Auld  Ayr,'*  who  e;ot  his  head  m  between  the 
iron  rails  in  front  ofa  seat,  and  startled  the  con- 
gregation by  crying  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon:  ••  Murder,  murder!  my  head  will  have 
to  be  cuttit  aff.  Holy  minister!  O  my  head 
maun  be  cuttit  aff.  I^s  a  judgment  for  leaving 
my  godly  Mr.  Peebles  (his  former  minister)  at 
the  NeMTton.**  When  he  had  been  extricated 
and  quieted,  and  was  asked  why  he  put  his 
head  there,  he  said :  ••  It  was  julst  to  look  on 
wi*  another  ivoman.^^ 

Amongst  the  instances  of  blunders  from 
absence  of  mind  are  the  following:  A  dergyinan; 
walking  one  day  in  the  country,  feU  into 
thought.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  ride  that, 
when  he  found  himself  at  a  toll,  he  stopped  and 
shouted  to  the  man :  ••  Here !  what*s  to  pay  ?** 

••  Pay  for  what  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  For  my  horse,"  said  the  clergyman. 

••  What  horse  P    There's  no  horse,  sir ! " 

«•  Bless  me !  **  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  look- 
ing down  between  his  legs,  ••  I  thought  I  was  on 
horseback!**  —  Sydney  Smith  was  not  in  gen- 
eral absent-minded ;  but  he  says  that  once,  when 
calling  on  a  friend  in  London,  and  being  asked 
by  the  servant :  ••  Who  shall  I  say  has  called  ?**  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  recollect  his  own 
name,  and  stared  in  blank  confusion  at  the  man 
for  some  time,  before  it  came  back  to  him. 
—  The  first  Lord  Ly ttleton  was  very  absent.  It 
was  declared  of  him  that  when  he  fell  into  the 
river  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  at  Hagley,  ••  he 
sank  ^vice  before  he  recollected  that  he  could 
swim.**  —  A  New  York  paper  gives  the  follow- 
ing story  in  illustration  of  the  absent-mindedness 
of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards.  When  out  rid- 
ing one  day,  a  little  boy  very  respectfully  bowed 
and  openea  the  gate  fur  him.  •'  Whose  boy  are 
you,  my  little  manP**  he  asked.  "Noah 
Clark's  boy,  sir,**  wi\s  tiie  answer.  On  the  return 
of  Edwards,  the  same  boy  appeared  and  opened 
the  gate  for  him.  He  thanked  the  little  fellow, 
and  again  asked,  ••Whose  boy  are  you?"  — 
••  Noah  Clark*s,  sir ;  the  same  man*s  boy  I  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  sir.** 

Some  blunders  arise  from  misapprehension. 
A  bishop  of  Oxford  sent  round  to  the  church- 
wardens in  his  diocese  a  circular  of  inquiries,  in- 
cluding the  question:  **Does  your  officiating 
clergyman  preach  the  gospel,  and  is  his  conver- 
sation and  carriage  consistent  therewith?" 
The  church- warden  of  Wallingford  replied :  ••lie 
preaches  the  gospel,  but  does  not  keep  a  car- 
riage.'* 

A  doctor,  who  had  one  day  allowed  himself  to 
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drink  too  much,  was  sent  for,  to  see  a  fashiona- 
ble lady  who  was  ailing.  He  sat  down  by  the 
bedside,  took  out  his  watch,  and  began  to  count 
her  pulse  as  well  as  his  obfuscated  condition 
would  permit.  He  counted:  *'One,  two, 
three ;  ^  then  he  got  confused,  and  began  asain : 
"One,  two,  three,  four."  Still  confused,  he 
be^an  a^g&in:  ''One,  two."  No;  he  could  not 
do  it.  Tnoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  he  shut 
up  his  watch,  mutterinfi^ : ' '*  Tipsy,  I  declare  — 
tipsy ! "  Stagsperinc^  to  bis  feet,  he  told  t^e  lady 
to  keep  her  bed  and  take  some  hot  lemonade,  to 
throw  ner  into  a  perspiration,  and  he  would  see 
her  the  next  day.  In  the  mominjg^  he  received 
the  following  note  from  the  lady,  marke^ 
"Private:"  — 

"Dear  Doctor,  —  You  were  right.  I  dare 
not  deny  it.  But  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  will  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 
Please  accept  the  inclosed  fee  for  your  visit "  (a 
ten-pound  note),  '*  and  do  not,  I  entreat  of  you, 
breathe  a  word  about  the  state  in  which  you 
found  me." 

The  lady,  in  fact,  had  herself  been  drinkine 
too  much,  and,  catching  the  doctor^s  murmured 
words,  thought  they  referred  to  her.  He  was 
too  far  gone  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
,  patient,  and  she  was  too  far  gone  to  observe  that 
the  doctor  was  in  the  same  condition ! 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Dou^ll  of  Paisley  used  to  tell 
Uie  following  story:  One  day  he  was  taking  a 
simple  frienu  from  the  country  to  see  Gartnavel ; 
but  passing  the  Exchange  on  their  way  to  tlie 
Asylum,  he  took  him  to  the  door  to  look  in. 
The  man,  who  thought  they  had  got  to  their  des- 
dnation,  stood  behind  Mr.  M^Dougrall,  and  star- 
ing eagerly  over  his  shoulder  at  Oie  merchants 
stepping  up  and  down,  and  ^thering  in  easier 
groups,  exclaimed  with  surprise  not  unmjngTed 
with  awe :  •*  Is't  safe,  man  P  —  they're  a'  loose ! " 

There  are  some  fi^ood  stories  about  mistaJces  as 
to  person,  and  wim  two  specimens  of  this  class 
of  blunders  we  will  close  our  paper.  It  is  said 
that  William  lY.  was  once  kept  waiting  outside 
a  certain  part  of  Windsor  Castle,  owing  to  a  pri- 
vate entrance  beine  that  evening  in  charge  of  a 
substitute,  who  did  not  know  the  king  in  his 
plain  clothes.  '*  You  can't  pass,  old  *un,"  said 
the  man  cheerfully.  '*No  one  is  allowed  to 
pass  here  after  dark,  except  the  king  and  the 
lamplighter." 

A  mutual  mistake  was  once  made  by  Lord 
Guildford,  and  a  lady  of  quality  in  the  house  of 
Lord  Melville.  There  was  a  dinner-party,  at 
which  Lord  Seaforth  was  to  be  present.  As  Sea- 
forth  was  deaf  and  dumb,  Ladv  Melville,  before 
the  company  arrived,  sent  a  laay  friend  who  was 
familiar  with  the  dumb  alphabet  into  the  draw- 
ing-room to  be  ready  against  his  lordship's 
arrival.  It  happened,  however,  that  Lord 
Guildford  was  the  first  to  make  his  appearance ; 
and  the  lady,  taking  him  for  Lord  Seaforth, 
began  to  sign  to  him  nimblv  with  her  fingers, 
liis  lordship  happening  to  be  an  adept  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  replied  in  the  same 
way ;  and  so  they  went  on  talking^  in  this  noise- 
less manner  on  their  fingers  till  Lady  Melville 
entered,  when  her  friena  said  aloud:  *•  VVell,  I 
have  been  talkino;  my  best  to  this  dumb  man ! " 
"  Dumb ! "  cried  Lord  Guildford,  in  unfeigned 
snrpme ;  *•  why,  my  good  lady,  I  thought  you 
were  dumb  I " 
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BURNING. 

PThis  iJrild  fancy  is  frfll  of  weird,  intense  poeti- 
cal imagination,  though  faulty  in  some  choices 
of  words.  It  was  originally  called  *•  Stanzas  for 
music."  Its  author,  Ebenezer  Jones,  an  unsuc- 
cessful English  poet,  was  born  in  London  in 
1620,  brought  up  m  an  excessively  strict  religious 
familv,  and  wore  out  his  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 
warenouse  in  London,  in  senseless  drudgery 
whicJi  he  hated,  but  which  he  endured  Hko  a 
man.  He  published  in  1843  one  volume  of 
verses,  which  had  no  success.  —  Ed.'] 

When  the  world  is  burning, 
Fired  within,  yet  turning 

Round  with  Utce  unscathed, 
Ere  fierce  flames  up-rushing 
0*er  all  lands  leap  crushing 

Till  earth  falls  firo-swathcd,  ^ 
Up  amidst  the  meadows, 
Gently  through  the  shadows, 

Gentle  flames  wiU  glide, 
Small  and  blue  and  golden ;  — 
Though  by  bard  beholden, 
When  in  calm  thoughts  folden, 

Calm  his  dream  will  bide. 

Where  the  dance  is  sweeping, 
Through  the  greensward  peeping 

Shall  the  soft  lights  start ;  — 
Laughing  maids  unstaj|pg,. 
Deeming  it  trick-playing, 
High  their  robes  up-swaying 

0*er  the  lights  shall  dart ;  — 
And  the  woodland  haunter 
Shall  not  cease  to  saunter 

When  far  down  some  glade, 
One  soft  flame  up-turning 
Of  the  great  world's  burning 
Seems  to  his  discerning 

Crocus  in  the  shade. 

Athetugum. 


A  GREAT  FOOL. 

[**A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted," 
says  the  old  proverb.  John  Bull  and  secen  hun- 
dred and  eiahtyjive  millions  of  dollars  of  his 
money  have  been  entirely  parted  by  his  lending 
it  to  defaulting  foreign  governments.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  better  to  be  the  fool  that  lends  it, 
than  the  knave  that  too  many  of  these  borrowers 
have  been  in  repudiating  it.  Here  is  the  £no^- 
lishman's  own  account  or  the  matter.  He  calls 
himself  a  fool.  —  Ed,] 

.  .  .  The  paper  of  which  we  have  snoken 
above  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Medley,  a  dealer  on 
^Q  Stock  Exchano^,  who  states  that  he  gave  five 
weeks  to  its  compilation ;  and  it  purports  to  be  a 
list  of  all  the  loans  raised  in  London  for  foreign 
States,  including  therein  the  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican, Argentine,  and  Columbian  federation,  as 
well  as  the  dependencies  of  Turkey,  but  exclud- 
ing municipalities,  counties,  and  other  mere 
local  authorities,  and  also,  of  course,  excluding 
our  owli  colonies  and  dependencies.  The  paper 
further  distinguishes  the  loans  on  which  partial 
or  total  default  has  been  made  fnom  those  re- 
specting which  all  obligations  have  been  fulfilled. 
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According  to  Mr.  Medley,  the  total  amount  that 
has  been  80  lent  is  in  rouqd  numbers  614,000,000/. 
sterling.  That  is  to  say,  speaking  roughly,  a 
sum  equal  to  a  year's  income  of  all  the  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  above  the  working 
classes  has  been  advanced  by  this  country  alone 
to  foreign  States  during  the  past  half-century  or 
so.  Of  the  total  sum  t^us  lent,  157,000,000^  is 
in  entire  default,  which  is  about  twenty-six  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  a  trifle  over  one  pouna  in 
every  four  has  been  either  completely  thrown 
away,  or  at  any  rate  is  now  receivmg  no  interest. 
The  bankrupt  States  are,  beginning  with  those 
for  the  heaviest  amounts,  Turkey,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Para- 
guay, the  Confederate  States,  Uruguay,  Greece, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  San  Domingo,  Guatemala, 
Louisiana,  Greorgia,  Poyais,  and  Liberia.  The 
Confederate  debt  ought,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
included,  as  the  repudiation  was  not  voluntary. 
The  Greek  debt,  again,  was  hardly  an  invest- 
ment so  much  as  a  contribution  from  political 
sympathizers .  Deducting  these ,  the  repudiations 
amount  to  almost  154,000,000/.,  which  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  twenty-flve  per  cent,  of  the  total  loans. 
Any  one  who  runs  over  the  list  of  countries  we 
have  enumerated  can  jud^e  for  himself  whether 
it  is  likely  that  much  of  &o  money  thus  thrown 
away  will  ever  be  recovered.  In  looking  over  the 
list,  the  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  any  men  in  their 
senses  could  have  been  duped  into  trusting  the 
majority  of  the  States.  Turkey,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  indeed,  flindoubtedly  possess  grieat  re- 
sources, and  had  the  borrowing  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two  been  confined  within  reasQnable 
limits  the  interest  might  have  been  paid.  The 
early  loans,  therefore,  to  Turkey  and  Peru  might 
fairly  deceive  the  most  prudent.  As  regards 
Mexico,  also,  there  were  strange  illusions  afloat 
in  the  days  when  Canning  boasted  that  he  had 
called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to 
those  who  were  gulled  by  prospectuses,  con- 
tradtors,  and  Stock  Exchange  devices  into  part- 
ing with  their  money  to  San  Domingo,  Paraguay, 
Honduras,  and  Poyais  ?  The  truth  is,  that  men 
who  could  be  so  fooled  were  certain  to  lose  their 
money  in  one  way  or  another.  They  had  evi- 
dently never  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  condition  and  resources  of  those 
Central  and  South  American  Republics,  or  as  to 
the  character  of  the  clever  speculators  who  issued 
the  glowing  prospectuses,  or  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  schemes  for  which  they  were  invited 
to  provide  ftinds. 

The  loans  in  partial  default  amount  to  the 
enprmous  sum  of  175,000,000/.,  or  nearly  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  raised.  Foremost  among 
the  defaulting  States  is  Spain,  with  its  109,000,- 
000  of  debt ;  next  comes  Egypt,  then  Portugal, 
then  Austria,  and  then  in  order  Columbia,  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  Alabama,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Chili,  Virginia,  and  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities. The  position  of  these  several  States, 
though  they  are  all  classed  together  by  Mr.^ 
Medley,  in  reality  differs  very  widely.  Spain, 
for  example,  has  repudiated,  converted,  ceased 
payment  of  interest,  and  again  promised  amend- 
ment, until  finally  the  prospects  of  her  creditors 
are  not  greatly  better  than  those  of  Turkey. 
^SSV^^  ^°  ^^  other  hand,  has  been  obliged  to 
compromise,  but,  so  far,  has  fairly  well  kept  her 
engagements.    The  default  of  Portugal,  again, 


was  only  temporary,  and  that  of  Austria  con- 
sisted in  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  income-tax 
on  the  public  creditor  and  the  compulsory  ccm- 
version  of  her  liabilit^s.    This  heading,  £en,  is 
misleading.     To  say  that  partial  delault  has  ; 
been  made  upon  a  specifiea  sum  gives  us  in 
reality  no  definite  information.    What  we  want 
to  be  told  is  the  proportion  of  the  interest  doe 
which  has  not  been  paid ;  but  that  would,  doubt- 
less, be  hardly  ascertainable.     However,  the 
fact  that  the  obligations  contracted  by  so  many 
States,  one  of  them  ranking  amon^  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  all  of  them  civilized  and 
possessed  of  varied  resources,  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  is  evidence  of  the  dangers  attending* 
loans  to  foreign  governments.     It  is  obvioos 
that  the  business  requires  special  knowledge, 
the  more  so  as  there  are  no  means  of  compelling 
a  sovereign  State  to   keep   its    engagements. 
The  man  who  would  lend  to  a  private  person  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing  would  be  thought  de- 
serving of  little  commiseration  if  he  lost  his 
money.    How  much  more  requisite  it  is  that  a  i 
lender  should  inform  himself  of  the  resources 
of  a  borrowing  State,  of  the  value  which  its 
people  attach  to  ^ood  credit  and  an  untarnished 
financial  reputation,  of  the  intelli^nce,  hon- 
esty, and  public  honor  of  its  governing  classes. 
The  loans  in  entire  or  partial  default  together 
amount  to  332,000,000/.,  or  fifty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  total  raised.     Thus  stated,  the  figures 
seem  to  prove  incontestably  that  foreign  lending 
has  been  very  unprofitable  business. 


ARE  PEARLS  ALIVEP 

[A  letter  of  Mr.  Frank  Buckland^s  to  L€md 
and  Water  has  brought  out  the  two  curious 
pieces  of  evidense  here  reprinted,  both  firom 
that  paper.  The  man  that  set  out  a  pocket  pis- 
tsl  to  have  it  grow  into  a  gun  may  not  have 
been  so  wholly  in  the  wrong,  it  would  seem ;  < 
and  any  goose  may  yet  hatch  a  golden  egg — if  . 
she  can  only  lay  it  first.  — Ed,} 

I  first  heard  of  these  curious  productions  abont 
five  years  ago.  A  lady  who  had  come  from 
India  was  speaking  of  them  at  a  party  given  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  and,  seeing  that  I  looked  unbe- 
lieving, she  very  kindlj  offSsred  to  show  me  some 
she  hm  in  her  possession.  Accordingly  I  called, 
and  she  produced  a  small  box  with  about  a  dozen 
ordinary-looking  pearls  in  it,  and  a  few  grains 
of  rice,  which  she  said  they  fed  on.  The  pearls 
were  of  various  sizes,  and  I  thought  that  Mrs. 
—  had  been  duped,  for  she  told  me  she  had 
pidd  a  very  high  price  to  some  native  servant 
of  a  relative  or  hers,  who  had  been  out  on  a 
botanical  expedition  to  Borneo,  for  these  articles, 
as  they  were  exceedingly  scarce.  I  tiiou^t  of 
airing  the  subject  in  Land  and  WcUer  at  the 
time,  and  rather  fancy  I  did  write  to  Science 
Gossip  about  it,  though  I  remember  I  was  sadly 
f^raia  of  being  laughed  at ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  account  ever  appeared  in  print,  and  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it  until  I  read  Mr.  Buckland's 
letter.  I  remember  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I 
spoke  of  these  living  breeding  pearls,  saying  he 
had  heard  of  them,  and  believed  them  to  be  fish 

f parasites.    I  think  he  considered  all  pearls  to  be 
i\  ing  animals  developed  in  shell-fish  of  Prions 
kinds,  and  not  the  result  of  a  carbonate  of  lime 
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deposit;  and,  by  way  of  conTmcin|^  me,  he  said 
that  a  siDgle  shell  would  often  be  found  to  con- 
tain from  twelve  to  twenty  pearls,  and  that  the 
real  oriental  or  true  pearls  were  not  found  in  an 
oTster  at  all,  but  in  the  Meleagrina  margari- 
hftra,  a  Idnd  of  shell-fish  known  as  the  pearl  oys- 
ter, because  these  pearl  animals  especially  m- 
fested  it.  I  had  of  course  been  quoting  the 
general  idea  that  pearls  are  the  result  of  some 
accident  or  injury  to  the  oyster  or  shell-fish  in 

which  they  are  found.    K  Mr.  M should  be 

leorrect,  Lmnseus  obtained  his  knighthood  for  a 
fidlacy.  — H.  W. 


I  will  tell  you  a  circumstance  that  happened 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  wnen  I 
was  residing  in  Calcutta.     One  mominc:  our 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Vass  ^Surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Army)  brou|^t  to  my  husoand,  Dr.  John  Grant, 
a  box  contaming  twelve  or  thirteen  pearls  of 
rarioos  sizes,  saying,  '*  Grant,  you  are  a  well- 
known  man  in  Calcutta,  imd  I  want  you  to  hear 
the  curious  account  uf  these  pearls,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  box,  and  let  me  know  anv  chan^ 
you  may  see  in  them.    Their  history  is  as  fol- 
lows:—About  forty  years  ago  a  lady  at  Am- 
boyna  gave  a  pearl  to  each  of  two  sisters,  say- 
ing, *  These  are  breeding  pearls,  take  great  care 
!  of  Uiem ;  never  touch  uiem  with  the  hand,  as 
j  beat  injures  them ;  and  feed  them  on  rice.^    One 
I  of  these  sisters  has  just  come  to  Calcutta,  and  she 
has  lent  the  box  to  me  to  show  to  you.  In  the  forty 
!  years  she  has  had  it,  this  is  the  result,  —  twelve 
!  or  thirteen  young  ones.    The  box  was  opened, 
I  and  there  lay  on  cotton  the  mother  pearl,  a 
I  rather  iani;e  bat  ill-shaped  individual.    The  el- 
dest daa^ter,  as  I  called  it,  was  a  lovely  pearl, 
abont  the  size  that  iewellers  generally  set  three 
in  a  rine.    The  others  were  perfect  in  shape, 
bntgraoaally  decreased  in  size ;  two  very  ^mall 
I  cafled  (he  twins,  as  they  stuck  together ;  and 
Ae  last  was  a  very  wee  seed  pearl.    According 
to  instmctions,  rice  was  put  m  the  box,  which 
was  locked  in  a  secret  drawer  in  the  cabinet,  of 
which  my  husband  alone  kept  the  key.    After 
some  days  we    opened  the   box,  and    to  our 
astonishment  we  mund  that  every  grain  of  rice 
had  been  nibbled.    I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
word.    How  nibbled,  I  cannot  imagine,  but  that 
ODe  fact  I  can  vouch  for.    A  few  weeks  after  we 
bad  to  leave  Calcutta.^^  The  box  was  returned  to 
Dr.  Vass,  and  what  became  of  it  I  know  not.    I 
bare  often  mentioned  it  to  my  fi-iends.  and  some 
years  ago  I  saw  in  a  book  that  lay  upon  my 
mend's  table  thi^  people  in  the  East  bebeved  in 
breeding  pearls. — Land  and  Water, 


LOCUSTS. 

A  correspondent  sends  to  the  London 
Times  the  tollowing  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  Ajmere,  Rajpootana, 
India:  "The  young  locusts,  which  nave  for 
several  weeks  threatened  u&,  are  now  taking 
tbeir  marches  preliminary  to  their  wings  having 
grown  sufficiently  for  fiight,  and  they  are  doing 
enormous  damage.  It  is  heart-rending,  after  the 
scarcity  of  last  year,  to  see  fields  full  of  fine,  tall, 
healthy  crops  one  day,  reduced  by  the  next  to  a 
waste  of  bare,  brown  stalks.  I  was  congratulat- 
I  ing  myself  yesterday  on  the  escape  of  our  gar- 


^ 


den,  but  this  morning,  early,  I  drove  down  to 

say  good-by  to  the  5? s,  who  leave  to-day, 

and  on  my  ^tum,  as  I  neared  our  gate,  I  saw 
the  road  black  and  lively  at  the  approach  of  the 
horses,  and  our  servants  and  several  other  men 
out  in  an  excited  state,  shouting  and  waving 
branches,  trying  to  divert  the  hopping  masses 
past  our  boundary  and  thus  save  the  garden. 
Twenty-eight  men  have  been  at  this  work  since 
quite  early  this  morning.  It  is  now  two  P.M. 
They  are  still  at  it,  and  I  hope  the  destroying 
army  is  passing.*^  The  same  writer  continues  a 
few  days  later  :  ''I  bad  heard,  but  doubted,  the 
truth  of  the  story  as  to  how  they  get  rid  of  the 
armies  of  young  locusts  in  Bikaneer.  Y'ou 
know,  I  suppose;  they  spring  from  eggs  depos- 
ited from  previous  flights  ot  locusts,  and  when 
hatched  hop  along  in  dense  masses  while  yet 
unfit  for  fiight,  and  in  their  orogress  lay^  waste 
all  vegetation.  Well,  I  had  heard  that  m  Bika- 
neer  they  dig  .trenches  to  leeward  of  where  these 
young  broods  appear,  and  take  measures  to 
drive  the  locusts  into  them,  and,  the  sides  being 
l>erpendicular,  the  creatures  hup  in  but  cannot 
hop  out,  and  earth  is  thrown  in  upon  them.  I 
resolved  to  mJke  an  experiment.  I  suggested 
to  C — ,  who  was  lamenting  the  devastation 
going  on  around,  that  he  should  call  out  a  party 
of  men  from  his  regiment  and  let  us  dig  some 
trenches  and  drive  tne  locusts  into  them,  and  so 
prove  the  truth,  or  otherwise,  for  ourselves.  He 
promptly  responded,  so  we  collected  spades, 
and  organized  fatigue-parties,  and  set  to  work. 
Some  time  was  lost  in  getting  matters  into 
training,  but  in  about  two  hours  we  succeeded 
in  getting  several  trenches  dug,  varying  from 
25  ft.  to  60  ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide,  and  about  2  ft.  deep. 
Then  we  sent  *  Sepdys '  (native  soldiers)  in  a 
horseshoe  direction  fh)m  the  trench  about 
1,000  ft.  away  to  wave  hands  and  drive  the 
locusts  on.  They  came  and  thickened  as  thev 
approached,  one  dense  mas^,  hopping  along  till 
they  hopped  into  the  trench.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  to  stand  at  the  end  and  look  at  it  all. —  a 
seething,  bopping  mass  inside  the  trench,  while 
a  regular  short  cataract  came  pouring  down  on 
to  them  until  they  were  about  two  inches  deep, 
then  the  hopping  ceased  in  the  trench.  They 
had  nothing  hard  to  kick  against,  but  the  influx 
continued  till  they  were  half  up  the  ditch,  when 
we  quickly  threw  in  earth  and  ouried  them,  and 
then  off  to  another  trench  and  repeated  the  whole 
operation.  We  continued  this  for  two  hours. 
While  at  one  of  the.  trenches  I  sent  for  a  finger- 
glass  and  immersed  it  in  the  mass  of  locusts,  as 
one  might  dip  it  into  water,  then  struck  it  off 
with  a  piece  of  cardboard,  so  I  had  it  as  full  as 
it  would  hold.  When  I  got  home  I  weighed  the 
glass  full,  then  emptied  it  and  weired  the 
glass,  so  I  got  the  weight  of  the  locusts ;  then  I 
counted  them  out  (566),  then  measured  very 
accurately  the  solid  contents  of  the  glass,  by 
weighing  the  amount  of  water  it  held  and  com- 
puting from  that;  thus  I  had  space,  number, 
and  weight  for  data.  Knowing  we  had  dug  and 
filled  800  ft.  of  trench  one  foot  wide,  filled  to  one 
foot  deep,  I  calculated  and  J — ,  S— ,  and  C — 
checked  the  calculations  with  me;  result: 
killed  and  buried  H  millions  of  locusts,  weigh- 
ing lOi  tons,  in  two  hours  from  the  time  the 
trenches  were  ready,  about  four  hours  altogether ! 
After  such  results  ought  any  district  to  be  thus 
hifested  P "" 
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MR.  EMERSON  SAYS 

**  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 

Fine  thought,  fine  thought!  Stay ;  let  us  see. 
There  is  a  star  that  has  been  weighed  pretty  ac- 
curately—  it  is  one  of  the  smjiller  ones  —  a 
** one-horse"  star,  so  to  speak,  and  therefore  all 
the  more  hitchable.  It  weighs  about  six  billions 
of  quadrillions  (6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000) 
of  tons.  All  the  horse-power,  both  steam  and 
water,  in  all  the  manufactoi-ies  and  mines  of  the 
United  States,  pulling  at  this  star  for  one  hundred 
years,  at  twenty-fourliours  a  day,  would  pull  her 
just  about  one-twenty-lour-hundredth  pait  of  an 
inch;  less  than  one-tenth  the  thickness  of  tiie 
paper  of  this  page.  Pulling  ever  since  the  birth 
of  Christ,  1878  years,  tliey  would  pull  her  about 
the  distance  of  the  thickness  of  two  pages.  And 
yet,  heavy  as  the  old  thing  is,  she  swings 
through  space  nineteen  miles  in  a  second,  — 
nineteen  miles  while  you  rapidly  say,  **One 
two  three  four  five."  Hence  we  suggest  to  the 
Emersonian  votary,  strictly  in  his  own  interest, 
that  even  in  hitehmg  to  a  small  star,  he  should 
either  provide  a  very  strong  and  steady  team  to 
hitch,  competent  to  hold  the  starf  so  that  he  can 
find  it  when  he  comes  back  to  unhitch,  or  else 
should  expect  to  see  wa^on,  team,  and  all  move 
off  into  space,  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  at  not  less 
than  nineteen  miles  a  second,  immediately  after 
hitching.  Having  got  out  in  order  to  hitch,  the 
votary  will,  of  course,  be  safe  personally.  By 
*the  way,  all  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
one  of  those  other  stars — the  large  ones — that 
is  meant.  But,  after  all,  is  it  the  earth  herself — 
whose  weight  and  speed  are  those  given  above 
—  that  Mr.  Emerson  means?  If  so,  brother 
votary,  why,  hitch,  if  you  want  to ;  but  folks 
are  hitching  to  that  star  every  day.  \Vliat  is 
there  so  very  fine  about  that?  —  Near'^8  Qay  Head 
Azimuth. 


AMENITIES. 

To  Arkeoloffists :  ••  Were  you  aware  that  Noah 
was  the  first  Arkitect?  "    No^lH  was  not. 

The  cockneys,  Mr.  Edison  hears,  are  going  to 
*ave  their  boots  fitted  with  electric  ^eels. 

Lady  in  the  rural  district,  not  familiar  with 
bicycles,  to  captain  of  the  Boston  Bicycle  Club, 
who  has  dismounted  at  her  gate  to  inquire  the 
road:  ''No  scissors  to  grind  to-day,  my  good 
man ! " 

An  unregenerate  John  Bull,  in  mentioning  the 
expected  arrival  of  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  in  Eng- 
land, dares  to  say  that  he  **  hopes  the  old  maxim, 
Ira  furor  brevis  est,  will  never  cease  to  be  a  true 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation ! " 

•*  ^fadame  Laverdier,  —  modest,"  recited  a 
funny  —  beg  pardon  —  phonetic  speller,  the 
other  day,  reading  the  sign  of  a  most  respect- 
able business  concern.  **  But  is  modest  women 
so  uncommon  that  they  has  to  advertise  it?  " — 
**No,  my  friend,"  explained  a  kind-hearted 
passer-by;  "the  word  is  modiste;  it's  French, 
and  has  reference  to  Madame's  bills,  which 
are  far  from  being  modest." 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  statue  at 
Znaim  to  the  German  novelist  who  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Charles  Sealsfield,  and  whose 


anonymity  was  so  long  a  literary  mystery,  which 
was  not  solved  until  his  death,  ms  real  name 
was  Karl  Postel,  and  he  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Poppitz,  near  Znaim,  in  1793.  Thence  he  ran 
away  to  America,  travelled  in  the  fiir  West, 
and  collected  the  materials  whic^lie  afterwards 
used  in  his  ethnographical  romances,  to  which  it 
is  believed  he  dared  not  append  his  name  bo- 
cause  he  had  fled  from  a  convent. 

Hind,  the  actor,  was  once,  as  a  desperate 
brigand,  to  escape  from  prison  by  means  of  a 
file  and  a  rope-ladder,  ana  just  as  he  got  outside 
of  the  window,  three  soldiers,  being  on  guard, 
were  to  rush  up  and  fire  upon  him,  and  he  was  to 
fall  dead.  Out  he  got,  aoeordine^  to  the  cue. 
Up  rushed  the  soldiers,  presented,  and  pulled 
trigger ;  but  each  piece  missed  tire.  They  fled  in 
dismay,  but,  instantly  returning  with  other 
weapons,  fired  again  with  similar  results,  and 
the  audience  began  to  indulge  in  sinister  mani- 
festations; when  Hind  all  at  once  feM  to  the 
f round,  and  with  fearful  groans  and  contortions 
ragged  himself  down  to  the  foot-lights,  ex-  j 
claiming:  ** Great  God!  I  have  swallowed  the  | 
file ! "  ilien  he  gave  some  more  writhes,  uttered  , 
one  long  and  hollow  groan,  and  expired.  The 
audience  was  appalleainto  satisfied  silence. 


HOW  THE  LADY  RESCUED  THE  TRAMP. 

"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  eon  of  want, 

0  gentle  Isdy ;  nor  withhold  your  aid 

From  one  whose  fature  looks  but  grim  ijid  gannt — 
Whose  sense  of  gratitude  will  never  fiide ! 

"  Ah,  in  refusal  tumest  thou  aside  ? 

Then  naught  is  left  mc  but  to  put  in  play 
My  fix'd  resolvej    By  it  I  will  abide ; 

Nor  longer  now  the  hateful  deed  delay ! 

**  Stay,  stranger !  '*  cried  the  lady,  in  alvm. 

*'  Here,  take  this  florin,  nor  give  way  to  wrong ! 
Poor  man,  'twould  grieve  mo  did  you  come  to  harm ! 

1  beg  of  you  to  '  suffer  and  be  strong.'  j 

"  Now,  tell  me,  friend — what  was  the  horrid  deed 
That  you  had  firmly  fixed  to  carry  out  ? "  — 

**  O  lady,  my  best  thanks  are  but  your  meed ! 
And  I'll  not  hide  from  one  so  good — devout — 

**  My  firm  resolve !    But  for  your  timely  aid 
I  must  have  (though  I  tried  the  deed  to  shirk) 

At  last  a  feeble,  fleeting  effort  made. 
And,  sore  against  my  will,  ha9$  Mt  to  work  I " 
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ENSIGN  RANSON. 

Hatty  years  back,  a  jonng  man  came  out  of 

a  little  house  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  town  by  the 


one  or  two  barracks,  a  fort,  and 
the  eastern  end  was  very  poor,  and  woald  have 
been  qnita  lunely  bat  fur  the  fishermen  and  tJieir 
boaia.  Hie  house  from  which  the  yoang  man 
came  was  beyond  even  this  homely  bustle,  and 
was  little  more  than  a  vood«n  hut,  bured  to  de- 
fend it  from  wind  and  weather.  Its  only  near 
nnghbor  was  a  huge  windmill,  whoae  gnunt 
arms  were  almost  over  its  humble  roof;  and 
UioQ^  its  windows  and  doorstep  were  clean, 
and  Its  curtains  white,  it  was  clearly  a  very  poor 

SiLice,  where  none  but  very  poor  people  would 
m. 

But  the  young  man  who  came  out  was  in  the 
fall  dress  of  a  military  officer,  though  that  was 
screened  from  a  first  view  bv  the  long  gray  cloak 
wliich  the  wild  March  wina  made  so  necessary. 
He  looked  back   and  waved  his  hand  toward 
little  house,  as  if  he  knew  that  somebody 
there  was  watching  him,  though  certainlr  no- 
body could  be  seen  from  the  outside.    Ana  then 
be  turned  and  struggled  against  the  strong  gale 
biuh  blew  in  from  tas  sea. 
lie  was  quite  young,  and  his  face  was  finelv 
cut,  and  would  have  been  pleasant  but  for  a  look 
of  stem  and  painful  sorrow,  not  unmixed  with 
bitterness,  which  seemed  strtmgely  incoagmons 
~ith  his  years  and  his  dress. 
He  w^ed  on  qnito  through  tho  town.    There 
ere  few  people  taking  exercise  for  pleasure  in 
at  rongh  weather,  and  the  crowd  of  shipping 
tlie  Downs  made  the  seaward  view  almost  less 
lonely  than  the  shore.    It  was  a  very  simple  tittle 
tcwn,  with   rod-tiled    decent   dwelling-houses, 
'ded  forward  towards  the  sea,  as  if  their 
iamoles  wanted  to  wattib  the  bontmen  and  £ahers 
from  as  near  a  point  as  they  might.    Wherever 
the  houses  broke  apart  one  caught  cHmpaes  of 
■  wild,  flat  country,  dotted  here  ana  therewith 
weirdtreesialndianfile;  and  tho  vouth  looked 
wistfully  towards  these   desert  fields,  as   if  he 
would  bin  have  struck  away  across  them,  instead 
of  going  on,  as  be  did,  towards  the  grim  old 
IbrL 

Yet  there,  it  was  clear,  fesUvity  was  going  for- 
ward, and  frieadtr  voices  greeted  bim  as  be 
passed  the  gray  old  portal.    And  then,  over  his 
I  stem,  sad  lace  he  dropped  a  mask  of  gayely,  and 

%^  


thotish  he  relapsed  into  silence  at  times,  he  was 
KMite  and  cunversiblo  as  the  best  of  them. 
'here  was  preparation  for  a  dinner-party"  in 
the  fine,  stiff,  old  hall,  with  its  rows  of  military 
portraits,  and  its  dingy,  blood-stained  banners. 
The  castle,  the  barracks,  and  the  fort  itself,  bad 
eagerly  furnished  guests  to  welcome  tJie  visiWr  of 
the  day,  a  grand  old  genera)  recently  relumed 
from  honorable  victories  in  the  south  of  Europe. 


To  c 


r  idea 
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great  deal  in  that  dinner-table  conversation  w 
ought  not  to  have  been.  Wo  have  left  olT  openly 
despising  our  then  enemies,  the  French,  or  speak- 
ing of  any  foreign  allies  much  as  if  they  were 
vermin,  whom  it  was  our  good  pleasure  for  the 
time  being  to  support  and  pratect.  Let  us  not 
be  afraid  to  condemn  our  honorable  grandfathers 
in  tliat  wherein  we  think  they  were  wrong.  Only 
let  us  humbly  remember  that,  strive  as  we  may, 
we  ourselves  shall  still  say  and  do  many  things 
which,  as  we  believe  in  God  and  progress,  our  still 
more  fortunate  descendants  will  charBcteriie  as 
ill-judged  and  perhaps  wicked.  We  can  but  do 
our  vary  best  according  to  the  light  which  Is 
vouchsafed  to  the  world  in  our  day. 

After  dinner,  when  ceremony  was  fairly  thawed, 
the  good  old  eencral.  in  the  kindliness  and  pride 
of  his  heart,  aisplayed  a  little  box,  which  bad 
been  given  to  him  by  some  grandee  of  Bpain.  I 
think  It  must  have  been  too  small  for  a  snuff-box, 
and  was  probably  one  of  those  tiny  trifles  in 
which  fashionable  folk  used  to  carry  comfits  and 
loseuges.  At  any  rate,  this  box  was  set  with 
diamonds  and  colored  gems  of  rare  value,  and 
it  passed  from  hand  to  band,  flashing  brightly  in 
the  lamplight,  while  the  old  warrior  told  dread 
stories  of  his  campaigns  and  of  the  daring  and 
honor  of  his  men. 

But  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  a  story  so  thrilling 
that  all  heads  had  been  craned  towards  him, 
white  the  military  servants  bad  thron^;ed  the 
door  In  rapt  attention,  the  simple  question  was 

"Where  Is  the  general's  jewelled  box  P" 

Nobody  knew ;  everybody  said  that  be  had 
silently  passed  it  on  to  his  fellow. 

The  gencrril  niramagud  his  own  pockets,  lest 
it  had  found  its  way  back  to  him  ana  he  had  half 
consciously  put  ft  away.  No,  it  was  not  tbcro, 
and  the  brave  old  fighting  face  luoked  a  little 
blank,  and  he  murmured  an  excuse  about  "  how 
its  loss  would  vex  Lady  Eliznheth." 

"But  it  cannot  be  lost,  general,"  cried  tho 
officer  in  command  of  the  fort.    "  In  this  room  it 
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was  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  in  this  room  it  must 
be  still.  No  gentleman,  to  his  knowledge,  has 
it  in  his  possession.  Let  the  servants  at  the  door 
come  in ;  though,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  not 
one  of  them  has  approached  the  table  since  the 
box  was  brought  out.  Let  the  door  be  made  fast, 
and  let  our  search  be  thorough." 

The  candles  were  brandished  to  and  fro,  under 
the  tables,  under  the  chairs,  round  the  table  dra- 
pery.  But  from  no  point  flashed  out  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  the  little  box. 

**  Still  it  must  be  here,"  insisted  the  command- 
ant, **and  surely  no  gentleman  will  think  his 
honor  infringed  if  each  in  turn  is  asked  to  empty 
the  contents  of  his  pockets  upon  the  table.  I 
myself  will  be  the  fii*st  to  do  so.  Ajid  the  ser- 
vants shall  be  the  last.*^ 

Nobody  could  be  expected  to  demur  at  so  sim- 
ple and  seusible  a  proposal,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  honest  old  ofHcer  instantly  rattling  out  some 
crown  pieces,  and  a  tobacco  pouch,  halfpence,  and 
an  old  pipe.  One  alter  the  other,  the  gentlemen 
on  either  side  of  the  table  followed  his  example, 
while  sharp  but  not  unfriendly  eyes  took  eager 
note  of  strange  pieces  of  personal  property,  and 
of  dainty  thi*ee-cornerea  notes,  which  might 
serve  in  the  future  as  material  for  badinage  and 
quizzing. 

But  one  drew  back  when  the  commandant  made 
his  proposal.  That  younjg  man  who  had  walked 
in  from  the  eastern  emV  of  the  town  dropped 
suddenly  into  his  seat,  whence  he  had  risen  in 
the  first  eagerness  of  the  search.  He  passed  his 
hand  once  or  twice  nervously,  through  his  hair, 
leaving  it  wild  and  straggling.  And  then  he 
watched  blankly,  as  the  fruitless  search  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  himself.  Within  five  min- 
utes later,  one  or  two  of  the  officers  were  whis- 
Eering  to  each  other  that  any  simpleton  might 
ave  seen  he  did  not  expect  it  could  be  found. 

His  turn  was  the  very  last.  **  Ensign  Ranson," 
said  the  commandant,  steadily.  Ensi^  Ranson 
was  ceitainly  the  Grst  who  had  required  to  be 
called  upon  by  name. 

The  youth  arose,  and,  though  the  rest  of  his 
f;vce  was  of  a  deadly  whiteness,  there  was  a  spot 
of  burning  red  on  each  cheek. 

'*  1  don't  think  anv  gentleman  should  be  asked 
to  do  this,"  he  said.  **  I  will  give  my  word  of 
honor  that  the  box  is  not  upon  my  person.  I  did 
not  even  keep  it  in  my  hands  lor  a  moment,  I 
merely  took  it  and  passed  it  on." 

**  Too  high-minded  even  to  look  at  such  gew- 
gaws," sneered  a  spiteful  old  major  imder  his 
breath. 

**  What  men  high  in  the  service  and  old  enough 
to  be  his  father  have  already  done,  Ensign  Ran- 
son may  safely  do  also,"  said  the  commandant, 
witli  a  severity  which  was  not  unkindly,  for  young 
Ranson  looked  such  a  boy  among  the  crowd  of 
men,  mostly  stout  and  mid41e-ag«d ;  and  the  very 
suspicion  suddenly  lowering  over  him  made  the 
old  officer  think  of  his  own  lads,  growing  up, 
and  not  quite  sure  to  do  well  for  themselves  after 
all. 

**  I  would  never  have  asked  it  for  the  sake  of 
my  box,"  observed  the  general,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  inwardly  wondering  wnat  Lady 
Elizabeth  would  say  of  his  carelessness. 

**  But  wo  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  our  honor,  gen- 
eral," said  the  commandant,  testily. 

*•  And  we  do  not  seem  to  have  asked  it  need- 
lessly," whispered  the  spiteful  major. 


•*I  will  not  do  this  thing!"  cried  the  young 
ensign,  passionately ;  and  he  looked  wildly  round 
the  group  as  if  he  sought  for  one  f:ice  that  would 
comprehend  and  compassionate  his  misei^.  The 
face  which  looked  the  kindest  was  tiiat  of  the  old 

feneral  himself,  partly  because  it  was  not  his 
ospitality  which  was  outraged,  partly  because 
his  genial  nature  was  terribly  shocked  at  finding 
anytliing  of  his  the  cause  of  such  a  wretched  ad 
of  dishonor. 

**  It  the  general  will  come  with  me  to  tlie  ante- 
room," said  the  young  man,  ••  I  will  convince 
him  that  I  have  barely  touched  his  box.  But  this 
public  exposure  I  will  not  submit  to ;  our  consent 
was  not  asked,  and — " 

'  *  Certainly  not ! "  "  Out  upon  vou ! "  *•  Gen- 
eral, you  must  not  think  of  indulging  his  insolent 
request,"  were  the  only  sentences  audible  in  ^e 
general  hubbub  that  arose  on  every  side. 

But  the  general  rose.  ** Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
quietly,  "I  have  never  yet  refused  to  listen  to 
an  enemy's  petition.  If  you  can  satisfy  me,  sir, 
perhaps  your  comrades  will  take  my  word  for 
you." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  very  reluctant  acquies- 
cence, as  the  ensign  bowed  and  waited  respect- 
fully to  follow  the  general  to  the  ante-chamber. 
They  had  not  disappeared  behind  the  heavy  cur- 
tains before  all  sorts  of  surmises  were  whispered 
round  the  table,  guesses  and  hints  so  wild  and  so 
sinister  as  to  do  credit  neither  to  the  heads  nor 
the  hearts  which  originated  them.  The  general 
and  the  ensign  stayed  a  longer  time  in  the  ante- 
room than  would  have  sufficed  to  search  the  en- 
sign's pockets  twice  and  thrice  over.  Not  a 
sound  could  be  heard.  If  any  conversation  was 
going  forward,  it  must  have  been  in  a  very  low 
voice.  The  two  gentlemen  were  away  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  AU  the  military  servants  had  been 
subjected  to  the  commandant's  rigid  scnitiny, 
and  then  dismissed.  It  might  be  as  well  that 
none  but  the  **  gentlemen  of  the  regiment" 
should  know  exactly  what  the  end  was.  The 
delay  grew  first  awkward  and  then  awful .  Even 
the  wmspers  and  rumors  flagged  into  an  intent 
and  excited  watching. 

At  last  the  general  and  the  ensign  came  out 
The  ensign's  face  was  still  very  pale ;  what  flush 
remained  upon  it  had  now  mounted  to  the  eyes. 
The  old  general  was  blowing  his  nose. 

*•  Ensign  Ranson  has  thoroughly  satisfied  me,"^ 
he  said,  in  his  most  genial  voice.  •*  Never  mind 
my  box.  It  has  vanished  by  one  of  those  mys- 
terious accidents  which  will  happen  sometimes. 
It  will  bo  found  some  day.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, pei*haps  as  we  have  been  thus  broken  op 
we  shall  not  settle  down  a^in  very  comfortably 
to-night.  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  all  at  the 
Castle  before  Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  leave  for 
London." 

♦*  Greneral,"  said  the  conunandant,  drawing 
him  a  little  on  one  side,  **  may  I  say  that  I  sin- 
cerely trust  your  great  generosity  has  not  led 
you  to  —  " 

**  Sir,"  cried  the  old  general,  **  can  you  imag- 
ine that  any  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  would 
cause  me  to  make  you  a  companion  of  thieves  ? 
Gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  seeing  that  the  com- 
pany were  not  unaware  of  his  little  bv-play,  •*! 
pledge  you  my  word  that  I  am  satisfied  of  En- 
sign llanson's  honor,  and  whoever  dares  to  doubt 
him  makes  me  to  be  his  accomplice." 

And  the  old  general  seized  the  young  ensign^s 
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arm  and  marched  with  him  from  the  banqueting- 
room,  while  every  one  sat  dumfounded,  tiil  the 
spiteful  major  remarked  that  wonders  would 
never  cease. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  was 
discovered  that  Ensign  Rauson  was  not  only  in- 
vited to  the  castle  with  the  other  officers,  but 
was  also  asked  there  by  himself,  and  actually 
was  believed  to  have  taken  tea  with  the  general 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  in  their  deepest  retirement. 
For  the  general's  sake,  rather  than  his  own,  his 
brother  officers  continued  on  courteous  terms 
with  him ;  and  he  had  always  been  so  shy,  and 
held  himself  so  aloof,  that  perhaps  he  did  not 
discover  there  was  but  little  cordiality  in  their 
courtesy.  And  presently  he  exchanged  into  an- 
other regiment,  which  went  on  foreign  service. 

Ho  was  away  for  several  years,  and  in  the  for- 
tunes of  war  he  ^t  rapidly  promoted,  so  that 
when  he  returned  home,  though  he  was  still 
youDg,  he  was  no  longer  a  poor  nobody.  When 
De  landed  in  his  own  country  he  found  a  letter 
awaiting  him.  written  by  one  who  had  sat  near 
him  at  that  memorable  dinner-party,  and  who 
was  now  residing  in  the  old  castle  where  the 
J  g^Q^ral  and  Lady  Elizabeth  had  then  been  guests. 
This  letter  pressed  him,  in  the  warmest  terras, 
to  spend  some  of  his  earliest  days  in  England  at 
this  very  castle,  and  so  ^ve  many  old  friei\ds 
who  were  in  the  neighborhood  an  opportunity  ot 
meeting  and  cons:nSu1ating«him.  Ensign  Kan- 
son,  now  Colonel  Hanson,  smiled  a  little  strangely 
when  he  read  this  invitation,  but  he  wrote  a  very 
polite  reply  and  accepted  it. 

Once  moro  he  sat  in  the  stately  old  banqueting- 
room  of  the  fort.  This  time  he  had  not  walked 
in  from  the  bleak  east  end  of  the  town,  but  had 
been  driven  from  the  castle  in  the  chariot  of  the 
casUe's  owner.  But,  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair  of  honor,  he  noticed  that  every  face  at  the 
table  was,  in  all  its  changes,  familiar  to  him. 
All  of  the  guests  at  the  former  dinner  were  not 
there.  Many  of  those,  indeed,  he  well  knew, 
were  sleeping  on  battlefields  far  away.  But 
nobody  was  at  this  dinner  who  had  not  been  at 
that  other  one. 

Once  more  the  dishes  were  removed  and  the 
servants  withdrawn.  The  guest  of  this  evening 
was  no  wonderful  story-teller,  like  the  good  old 
general,  who  had  now  passed  to  his  rest.  Colonel 
Hanson  was.  as  taciturn  as  Ensign  Hanson  had 
been  shy,  and  he  even  let  the  conversation  flag 
and  never  seemed  to  notice  it. 

**  Colonel,^*  said  the  eldest  eentleman  of  the 
party,  speaking  with  visible  effort,  and  giving  a 
slirft cough,  to  veil  his  embarrassment;  ••colo- 
nel, I  think  we  all  remember  another  time  when 
we  dined  together  here." 

"Certainly,  I  remember  it,"  answered  the 
colonel,  lifting  his  gray  eyes  with  a  cool  light  in 
them. 

"Colonel,  we  fancy  you  think  some  of  us  did 
you  ill  justice  then.  At  least  a  lady  says  you 
felt  so,  —  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  good  old  generaVs 
widow.  If  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  in  any 
way  painful  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  us,  for 
wearo  only  following  her  counsel.  Colonel,  there 
was  a  box  lost  that  evening.     Here  it  is." 

Yes,  there  it  was,  gleaming  once  more  in  the 
light  which  danced  gayly  upon  it.  The  colonel 
looked  at  it  calmly,  and  asked :  — 

*'  Where  was  it  found  ?  " 
I      His  composure  was  exceedingly  disconcerting. 


Another  gentleman,  feeling  that  the  first  had  done 
his  part,  now  took  up  the  parable. 

"  It  was  found  in  the  very  chair  on  which  you 
are  now  seated,  colonel,"  he  said.  •*You  will 
remember  that  the  gei^eral  sat  there  on  that 
night.  It  must  have  found  its  way  back  to  the 
generaPs  own  hand,  and  in  the  interest  and 
excitement  of  his  own  story-telling  he  must 
have  intended  to  slip  it  back  into  his  pocket, 
which,  if  you  recollect,  was  the  first  place  where 
he  souffht  it.  Instead  of  that,  it  evidently  es- 
caped tae  proper  orifice,  and  dropped  into  the 
covering  ot  the  chair;  that  covenng  was  very 
thick  and  heavy,  and  hung  in  lappets  about 
his  legs.  Part  of  it  was  unsewn,  and  this  box 
dropped  between  the  damask  and  the  lining,  and 
remained  there,  safely  and  unseen,  till  the  chair 
was  re-covered  last  year." 

"  Gentlemen,"  s^d  the  colonel,  with  his  accus- 
tomed calmness,  thou|?h  his  lip  trembled  a  Uttle, 
"I  cannot  wonder  if  some  of  you  thought  my 
conduct  suspicious.  I  thank  you  heartily  for 
showing  me  your  brotherly  delight  that  those 
suspicions  were  unfounded." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  table  sat  the  spiteful  old 
major  (he  was  on  half-pay  now,  and  more 
spiteful  than  ever),  and  he  thought  within  him- 
self that  there  was  no  knowing  whether  Ensign 
Hanson  had  not  taken  some  subsequent  opportu- 
nity of  getting  rid  of  his  dangerous  booty  into 
the  hole  in  me  damask,  and  that  the  mystery 
could  not  be  called  cleared  up,  unless  the  colonel 
had  explained  why  he  haa  demurred  to  the 
search.  And  this  spiteful  old  major  would  have 
said  as  much  to  his  next  neighbor,  if  he  himself 
had  not  been  so  terribly  deaf  that  he  could  not 
regulate  his  own  voice  between  a  confidential 
whisper  and  a  mighty  shout. 

The  colonel  sat  m  silence  for  some  minutes, 
and  toyed  with  his  wine-glass,  as  if  he  quite 
forgot  where  he  was.  Then  he  recalled  himself 
with  a  start,  and,  drawing  something  from  his 
own  pocket,  said  quietly :  — 

**  Gentlemen,  I,  too,  have  sometJiing  to  show 
you." 

All  pressed  forward  as  he  carefully  unfolded 
the  son  paper  packet  and  laid  something  on  the 
table.    What  was  it  ?    What  could  it  be? 

It  was  the  bleached  skeleton  of  a  chicken^s 
wing. 

••Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  that  same  quiet  voice, 
which  no  longer  sounded  cold  and  stem,  but 
rather  full  of  strength  and  sweetness,  •'  when  I 
was  here  before,  I  was  a  poor,  fatherless  lad, 
owning  nothing  in  the  world  but  my  poor  little 
pittance  of  pay.  I  fear  I  was  an  eyesore  to  some 
of  you.  I  think  you  felt  that  my  appearance  did 
not  do  justice  to  the  dignity  of  our  regiment.  I 
believe  I  often  looked  rather  shabby,  out  really 
I  could  not  help  it. 

••I  had  only  one  relation  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  my  mother's  sister.  After  my  mother 
died  she  had  been  as  a  mother  to  me,  but  when 
our  home  was  finally  broken  up,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  she  must  be  a  governess  in  a 
stranger's  house.  And  she  did  her  work  cour- 
ageously and  cheerfully  enough,  till  her  health 
failed,  and  nobody  wanted  the  service  of  a  sick 
woman.  • 

••She  had  always  been  good  to  me,  and  we 
two  had  only  each  other  in  the  world.  I  could 
not  help  her  as  she  ought  to  have  been  helped, 
but  my  pay  would  at  least  provide  her  such  a 
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home  and  sach  maintenance  as  a  poor  working- 
man  can  give  to  a  poor  working- woman. 

'*  I  took  my  aunt  to  lodge  with  the  wife  of  the 
miller^s  man,  in  the  little  black  cottage  beside 
the  mill.  She  was  a  very  kind,  cleanly  woman, 
thongh  rough  and  plain  in  her  ways,  and  my 
poor  aunt  used  to  call  herself  very  happy  there. 
But  she  could  not  eat  the  simple  food  my  scanty 
means  could  procure.  And  the  good  landlady 
used  to  break  my  heart,  by  sug^sting  that  her 
appetite  might  be  tempted  by  chickens  or  game, 
or  such  other  luxuries  beyond  my  utmost  reach. 

**  All  the  day  of  that  memorable  dinner-party, 
my  aunt  had  been  very  feeble  and  failing.  When 
I  left  her  I  really  wondered  whether  she  would 
be  alive  when  I  saw  her  again.  My  soul  revolted 
at  the  sight  of  dainties  which  were  no  good  to 
me,  and  which  I  could  not  convey  to  her  who 
seemed  dying  for  want  of  them.  Suddenly  a 
bright  idea  seized  me.  I  took  a  letter  from  my 
pocket  and  spread  it  on  my  napkin,  and  then,  by 
an  adroit  movement,  transferred  the  win^  of  a 
chicken  from  my  plate  to  the  paper,  and  tnence 
smuggled  it  to  my  pocket." 

The  listening  guests  began  to  look  at  each 
other  with  enlightened  eyes.  The  spiteful  old 
major  felt  that  very  full  explanation  was  being 
given  —  and  he  was  glad  he  was  deaf,  that  he 
need  not  hear  it. 

**  Gentlemen,  vou  can  all  imagine  my  feelings 
when  such  unlooked-for  circumstances  threatened 
to  expose  my  poor  little  plan.  Grentlemen,  there 
are  some  of  you  who  were,  like  myself,  young 
then ;  whom  it  would  have  been  as  hard  to  meet, 
after  such  a  discovery,  as  it  would  have  been  had 
I  really  stolen  the  jewels." 

"Heaven  forgive  us,  Ranson ;  but  I  can't  say 
ou  are  wrong,"  said  one  brave  gentleman,  who 
lad  been  a  fashionable  dandv  in  those  days,  but 
who  had  a  wife  and  six  children  now. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  fear  the  old  man  hon- 
ored and  enriched  by  a  fateful  country.  The 
men  who  have  fought  the  oest  battles  of  life  have 
ever  a  pitiful  respect  for  the  poor  and  the  friend- 
less. To  him  I  could  lay  bare  my  poor  little 
secret.  But  my  place  then  was  among  the  young, 
—  the  young,  who,  having  never  conquered,  al- 
ways despise  the  defeated,  —  the  vain,  giddy 
youths,  extravagant  with  their  fathers'  money, 
and—" 

•* Oh,  come,  Ranson,"  cried  one  officer,  "it  is 
your  turn  now  with  a  vengeance.  Please  to  re- 
member that  to-night  we  are  the  abject  and  the 
defeated  —  and  bo  merciful . " 

The  colonel  laughed.  And  they  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  with  good  faith  or  subtle  irony  that 
he  rejoined,  **  You  are  right,"  and  then  went  on. 

•*  In  that  little  room,  yonder,  I  told  my  sad  story 
to  that  good  great  man  who  is  gone.  And  I  folded 
up  my  queer  treasure  again,  for  I  could  not  leave 
it  behind  to  bear  witness ;  and,  besides,  having 
paid  such  a  terrible  price  for  it,  I  did  not  see  why 
my  aunt  should  'not  have  it.  And  she  ate  it  for 
her  supper  that  very  night :  and  next  morning, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  there  was  the  gen- 
eral hammering  at  the  cottage  door,  with  a  bas- 
ket of  fowls  and  fruit  carried  in  his  own  hand. 
And,  then  and  there,  I  took  this  little  chicken 
bone,  and  vowed  that  I  would  keep  it  till  the 
snuff-box  was  found,  and  I  myself  w  as  such  a  man 
among  such  men  that  none  would  smile  at  my 
poverty,  or  even  despise  my  weakness." 
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"  That  is  my  story,*'  said  good  Mrs  Martin, 
defklv  folding  up  the  stocking  which  she  had  fin- 
ishea  off  while  she  related  it,  —  **  that  is  my  story, 
as  told  me  by  my  own  uncle,  who  was  at  both 
those  dinner-parties.  And  it  has  always  tinght 
mo  not  to  be  too  sure  that  there  can  be  but  one 
sort  of  reason  for  secrecy !  My  dears,  we  should 
never  think  evil  while  it  is  possible  for  us  to  im- 
agine good.  I  believe  that  it  is  because  God 
knows  of  80  much  goodness,  which  we  never 
hear  about,  that  I&  has  patience  with  the 
world."  The  Argosy, 
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BOY-SMOKERS. 

BT  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 

A  learned  Professor  of  Medicine  in  one  of  our 
universities,  some  time  ago,  made  tho  remark  to 
us  that  those  students  wno  passed  through  his 
hands  rarely  succeeded  in  distinguishing  them- 
selves if  they  were  habitual  smokers  of  tobacco. 
The  smoking  of  cigars  or  pipes  seemed  to  dull 
their  faculties,  and  to  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  sedulously  gathering  facts  suffi* 
cient  to  excel  at  examinations  for  degrees.  Wc 
repeat  the  remark  as  we  heard  it,  and  submit  it 
for  consideration.  Perhaps  other  professors, 
equally  candid  and  observant,  might  have  a 
similar  tale  to  tell. 

As  is  pretty  generally  known,  the  smoking  of 
tobacco  has  a  certain  intoxicating  effect.  It 
soothes  the  nervous  system,  and  in  cases  of  poor 
living  it  lulls  tho  craving  of  a  hungry  stomach 
without  in  any  degree  feeding  the  animal  system. 
Men  who  happen  to  be  enclosed  in  a  coal-mine, 
;ind  are  perishing  for  lack  of  food,  are  stated  to 
have  protracted  life  by  a  few  consoling  whiffs  of 
tobacco.  In  cases  of  this  nature  smoking  may 
be  allowable  as  a  positive  necessity;  but  we 
cannot  perceive  the  slightest  reason  for  this  in- 
dulgence in  ordinary  circumstances.  As  usually 
observed,  smoking  is  a  vice,  like  dram-drinking. 
It  is  taken  up  in  a  spirit  of  idleness,  without  a 
vestige  of  excuse.  We  need  say  little  of  its 
wastefulness  of  means,  though  that  must  be  very 
considerable.  The  government  duties  alone  exi- 
gible on  the  tobacco  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom amount  to  about  nine  millions  annually; 
and  if  we  add  the  cost  of  the  article  the  yearly 
tobacco  bill  to  smokers  probably  reaches  the 
sum-total  of  twenty  millions.  We  have  heard 
of  instances  of  j-ouths  in  fashionable  life  who 
yearly  smoke  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  cigars,  and . 
doubtless  there  are  many  whose  outlay  must  be 
far  greater.  Among  the  less  affluent  classes  the 
habitual  expenditure  on  tobacco  cannot  but  en- 
croach on  available  means  of  living,  and  often 
when  the  outlay  can  be  ill  spared,  v  iewed  as  a 
narcotic,  tobacco  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  some 
value  medically,  though  we  have  never  heard 
what  are  its  actual  merits  in  the  jiharmacopopia. 
What  we  specially  draw  attention  to  are  its  mis- 
chievous effects  on  the  youths  growing  into  man- 
hood. It  tends  to  a  weakening  of  the  intellectual 
system,  which  to  all  who  have  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world  ought  to  be  exposed  to  no  such 
blighting  influence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  tobacco-smoking  pollutes  the  breath,  dama- 
ges the  teeth,  and  weakens  tho  digestive  organs, 
in  not  a  single  feature,  as  a  common  indulgence, 
is  it  commendable,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
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It  disposes  to  inactivity  and  carelessness.  Few 
habitual  smokers  attain  to  eminence  in  business. 
Farmers  given  to  smoking  are  usually  the  latest 
in  getting  In  ibeir  crops.  As  publicly  oxbibiteil, 
the  practice  is  odious.  Smoking  in  the  streets  has 
become  a  downright  nuisance,  lor  passengers  are 
compelled  to  inhale  the  fumes,  whether  of  cigars 
or  pipes,  disgorgeil  by  smokers.  In  steam-ves- 
sels tho  nuisance  has  risen  to  something  abso- 
hitely  intolerable.  Wo  believe  it  is  otten  the 
cause  of  destructivo  fires  in  dwellings,  ware- 
houses, fjirm-yards,  and  ships.  In  our  voyage  to 
America  in  a  steam-vessel,  some  years  since,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  and  horrified  to 
observe  tho  reckless  indifferonco  with  which  cer- 
tain passengers  threw  down  the  still-burniug 
ends  of  cigars  and  matches  on  the  deck, —  a  prac- 
tice which,  strangely  enough,  did  not  seem  to 
incur  the  reprobation  of  the  officers  on  duty. 

Within  our  recollection  few  but  those  of  middle 
or  old  a^e  smoked.    The  practice  has  now  been 
imitateil  by  tho  young.    Boys  of  ten  years  old  are 
seen  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  lads  at  the 
different  colleges  think  it  manly  to  have  smoking- 
parties.    It  appears  to  us  that  writers  on  matters 
uf  public  health  have  been  singularly  remiss  in 
not  denonncin^the  mischievous  effects  of  smok- 
ing on  youth.    We  hear  plentifully  of  the  ruinous 
effects  of  liquid  intoxicants,  but  little  of  tho  injury 
committed  on  the  youthful  body  or  mind  b^  drug- 
ging with  tobacco.    Tho  German  authorities,  as 
wo  learn  by  a  correspondence  in  The  Times,  have 
at  length   become  alivo  to  tho  pestilent  evil. 
They  would  probably  not  have  troubled  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  but  for  a  political  reason. 
In  Germany  all  males  from  their  birth  are  en- 
rolled to  bo  soldiers,  and  the  discovery  is  made 
that  tho  youths  who  aro  about  to  take  their  turn 
in  the  ranks  have  been  weakened  by  smoking. 
"Tho  State,**  as  is  observed,  *•  must  have  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers.      Smoking  is  believed  to  be 
ruinous  to  tho  constitution  of  the  young.     It 
weakens  the  powers  of  tho  stomach  at  that  im- 
portant crisis  of  our   development  when  the 
largest  quantities  of  food  havo  to  be  assimilated 
to  build  up  the  growing  frame.    It  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  body,  anuaffects  tho  action  of  the 
heart.     Muscle,  energy,  endurance,  indeed  all 
that  makes  the  man  and  the  soldier,  are  thus  at 
stake.    Tho  youthful  nature  is  more  susceptible 
of  such  injurious  influences,  and  tho  young  may 
be  said  to  make  or  unmake  themselves  by  their 
own  habits.    The  German  physicians  appear  to 
havo  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  no  doubt  on  the 
proof  of  facts,  that  a  young  tobacco-smoker  un- 
makes and  in  a  manner  destroys  himself,  and  in- 
capacitates himself  for  tho  defence  of  his  country." 
As  a  result,  the  police  in  certain  towns  havo  had 
orders  to  forbid  all  lads  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  smoke  in  the  streets,  and  to  punish  the 
offence  by  fine  or  imprisonment.    As  tho  Ger- 
mans might  >e  called  a  nation  of  smokers,  with 
a  correspondent  amount  of-  dreaminess  in  their 
constitution,  we  await  with  some  interest  to  hear 
the  outcome  of  this  new  and  judicious  course  of 
policy. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  observation  on 
the  discouragement  of  tobacco-smoking  in  Ger- 
many, a  correspondent  gives  his  own  experience : 
"I  may  mention,"  ho  says,  **  that  while  travellinn; 
last  month  on  a  Danish  steamer,  I  had  much 
conversation  on  various  subjects  with  a  Belgian 
medical  man,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  then 
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engaged,  at  the  request  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, on  ajourney  of  observation  and  inquiry  as 
to  the  causes  of  color-blindness,  an  ocular  af- 
fection which,  he  said,  is  occasioning  increasing 
anxiety,  not  merely  in  his  own  country,  but 
especially  in  Germany,  from  its  influenco  upon 
railway  and  other  accidents,  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  upon  jnilitary  inefficiency.  I  asked  the 
question,  ♦*  What,  so  far  as  your  investigations 
havo  proceeded,  appears  to  be  the  main  eause  of 
this  color-blindness?"  He  replied :  **The  too 
general  and  excessive  use  of  tobacco." 

We  havo  only  touched  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. The  odious  practice  of  tobacco-smoking  by 
the  young  concerns  tho  national  welfare,  and  is 
worthy  of  very  general  consideration.  Every 
ono  in  his  sphere  is  called  on,  as  a  matter  of  moral 
obligation,  to  do  what  lies  in  his  power  to  dis- 
countenance and  abate  a  practioe  so  needless 
and  reprehensible. 
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CHAPTER  U.  —  JACK*S  NEW  HOME. 

All  this  time  Phyllis  was  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  room,  covering  the  centre-tablo  with  a  fresh 
white  cloth,  and  carrying  in  a  tray  lailen  with 
cups  and  saucers.  Jack  began  to  wonder  where 
the  servants  were,  and  why  the  young  lady  of  tho 
house  should  bo  left  to  do  all  this  by  herself;  from 
which  you  may  guess  that  life  in  the  bush  was  a 
thoroughly  new  experience  to  him.  Sho  had  put 
off  the  objectionable  sun-bonnet,  and  displaved  a 
head  round  which  thick  plaits  of  beautiful  fight- 
brown  hair  were  twisted.  Try  as  Jack  would, 
he  could  not  help  following  with  his  eyes  overy 
movement  of  that  tall,  lithe  figure,  and  thought 
that  if  such  service  must  bq  rendered  by  ladies, 
it  could  scarcely  be  done  more  gracefully.  As 
far  as  he  could  see,  she  never  even  glanced 
towards  him ;  but  she  had  a  very  bright  smile  and 
a  kiss  for  Robert,  of  whom  she  was  evidently 
exceedingly  fond. 

*•  Will  yon  come  out  and  take  a  turn  round  the 
place,  Jack  ?"  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  ••There  will 
be  time  before  tea  is  ready,  I  think." 

The  two  brothers  went  out  together,  Robert 
carrying  his  boy  on  his  shoulder,  and  strolled 
slowly  round  the  house.  There  was  no  flower- 
garden;  as  Robert  explained,  he  had  always 
been  too  busy  to  make  one,  though  ••the  girls" 
had  been  begging  him  for  a  long  time  to  inclose 
a  certain  plot  of  ground  which  sloped  downwards 
from  the  parlor  windows,  in  order  that  they  might 
fill  it  with  geraniums  and  roses. 

'•Perhaps  I  might  bo  able  to  do  that,"  said 
Jack. 

•*  Well,  if  you  want  to  get  taken  into  favor  at 
once,"  answered  his  brother,  smiling,  ••  I  don't 
know  that  you  could  begin  better.  But  you  will 
find  that  you  have  no  time  for  anything  except 
hard  work.  I  am  at  it  from  mornmg  till  night; 
there  has  been  no  time  for  such  luxuries  as  flow- 
ers. You  see  the  place  is  too  large  for  ono  man 
to  manage.  If  you  like  the  life  — after  a  trial 
—  I  shall  want  you  to  take  part  of  it  off  my  hands. 
Then  you  can  build  a  house  and  settle  down,  and 
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we^l  be  quite  a  colony  of  Hamiltons.    What  do 
you  say  to  that,  Jack,  my  boyP'* 

**  I  can  only  say  as  yet,  that  yon  are  behaving 
very  generously  to  me.  Bob.  I  can  see  that. 
But  vou  know  I  have  everything  to  learn ;  I  shall 
not  begin  to  be  of  use  to  you  for  some  tlme/^ 

**0h,  youUl  pick  it  up  fast  enough,^^  said  the 
other,  laughing.  **  Sheep-farming  doesn^t  re- 
quire any  overpowering  amount  of  brains.  As 
mr  generosity,  well,  you  know  I  expect  you  will 
pve  quite  as  much  as  you  get.  If  it  were  noth- 
ing else,  the  mere  fact  of  having  a  civilized  being 
to  talk  to  will  be  an  unspeakable  boon.  Man 
can^  live  by  bread  alone,  and  we  have  been  very 
lonely  hitherto.  As  for  the  bread,  there  is  plenty 
of  that,  thank  Heaven,  and  mutton  too.  But  every 
one  is  the  better  for  a  little  educated  companion- 
ship sometimes.  —  There !  How  do  you  like  this 
view  ?  " 

^hey  had  strolled  up  to  the  sunmiit  of  a  rising 
ground ;  and,  looking  before  him.  Jack  saw  anew 
and  exquisite  view.  The  lake  in  front  seemed  to 
open  out  into  a  wide  river,  on  each  side  of  which, 
numerous  green  promontories,  some  island  and 
some  from  the  mainland,  jutted  out  into  the 
water.  The  vista  was  closed  by  a  range  of  hills, 
that  lay  calm  and  blue  in  the  distance.  The  short 
Australian  twilight  was  fading ;  but  a  soft  golden 
light  still  lingered  in  the  west  and  glowed  in  the 
dim  water,  while  a  young  crescent  moon  was 
climbing  slowly  into  the  heavens. 

**  Altogether  very  charming ! "  said  Jack  as  he 
gazed  about  him.  **  It  seems  to  me.  Bob,  that  a 
man  might  be  well  content  to  live  and  die  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  so  beautiful,  so  peaceful !  ^* 

**  This  is  where  Bessie  and  I  talked  of  your 
building  your  house  by  and  by,^*  said  Robert,  qui- 
etly. **  Of  course  you  needn't  think  of  it  for  a 
p;ood'while  yet,  and  you  can  look  round  and  see 
if  there  is  a  spot  you  like  better.  But  we  fancy 
that  this  is  the  prettiest  view  all  about  the  place. 
And  if  it  comes  to  parting  the  land.  Jack,  all 
that  lies  beyond  this  will  be  your  share,  and  mine 
would  reach  just  to  this  side  of  our  house.  So 
you  see  you  would  be  near  us,  and  yet  each 
would  be  lord  of  his  own  domain. ^^ 

Jack  laughed.  **  I  can't  fancy  myself  a  landed 
proprietor,''  he  said.  **  As  for  the  house,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  thing  to  dream  about.  But  it  will  be 
a  very  pleasant  dream.'' 

**  A  aream  that  will  become  reality,  as  our  best 
dreams  alwavs  ought,"  returned  Robert.  **I 
shall  see  the  house  and  you  in  it,  and  a  good  wife 
and  bonny  bairns  by  and  by,  I  hope." 

They  turned  back  and  walked  towards  the 
house.  **  Come  round  bv  the  stables,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  horse  I  bought  the  other  day,  think- 
ing he  would  do  for  you.  I  hope  you  have  kept 
up  your  riding." 

They  inspected  the  gallant  gray,  who  stood 

Peacefully  munching  his  hay ;  looked  into  a  pad- 
ock  where  the  milch  cows  were  feeding,  and 
into  a  cool,  half-underground  dairy,  where  great 
yellow  pans  of  milk  were  standing ;  and  finally 
peeped  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  a  detached 
building  at  the  back  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
where  Jack  saw  what  ho  thought  a  novel  and 
very  pretty  sight.  It  was  a  rather  large,  lofty 
room,  for  Robert  had  so  constructed  those  rooms 
as  to  be  commodious  enough  to  suit  a  larger 
house  when  he  should  be  able  to  add  to  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  floor  was  flagged  with  red  stone ; 
there  was  no  ceiling,  but  the  large,  solid  rafters 


were  left  exposed,  and  from  them  hung  man^  a 
goodly  side  of  bacon  and  strings  of  apples,  which 
gave  the  whole  place  a  sweet,  wholesome  flavor. 
On  one  side  stood  a  hi^h-shelved  dresser,  made 
after  Robert's  recollections  of  an  English  farm- 
house one,  well  garnished  with  bright-colored 
ware.  Near  the  lyindow  was  a  great  white 
wooden  table ;  and  beside  it,  the  centre  light  of 
all  the  homely  picture,  stood  Phyllis,  the  sleeves 
of  her  cotton  dress  turned  up  above  her  dimpled 
elbows,  showing  the  round,  shapely  arms.  Her 
flour-covered  hands  were  deftly  rolling  out 
scones,  a  batch  of  which  were  browning  on  the 
griddle,  and  her  careful  attention  was  directed 
at  intervals  to  some  mutton-chops  which  were 
frizzling  in  a  very  appetizing  manner.  For  be 
it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  Aus- 
tralia is  not  without  her  national  dish.  Scotland 
has  her  haggis,  England  her  roast  beef,  and 
German V  her  sour-krout;  but  Australia  glories 
in  a  dish  which  is  always  readv  for  the  hungry 
traveller,  which  can  be  cooked  at  the  shortest 
notice  and  under  the  greatest  difiiculties,  which 
is  eaten  alike  at  the  well-appointed  table  of  the 
well-to-do  squatter  and  by  tne  camp-fire  of  the 
eveninfi^  bivouac,  where  it  is  doubly  welcome 
after  along  dav's  march.  Always  ready,  always 
welcome!  When  all  else  fails,  the  Australian 
creates  a  piice  de  resistance  out  of  his  mutton- 
chop! 

Robert  and  Jack  stood  for  some  minutes  look- 
ing in  at  the  open  door  before  Phyllis  noticed 
them.  Their  presence  was  betrayed  to  her  by 
little  Bertie,  who  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her 
with  the  delicious  sound,  half- laugh,  half-crow, 
which  a  two-year-old  child  makes  when  it  is 
thoroughly  content.  She  made  a  step  or  two 
towards  him,  holding  up  her  floury  hands  and 
smiling.  ••!  can't  take  my  pet  just  now,"  she 
said.  **  Bertie  must  wait  a  little,  till  auntie 
makes  some  nice  scones  for  his  tea." 

**  Where  are  tJie  servants?"  asked  Jack  of  his 
brother,  as  the  two  men  turned  towards  the 
dwelling-house. 

Robert  laughed.  **  My  dear  boy,  don't  expose 
your  ignorance  !  There  are  no  servants.  We 
have  tried  a  succession  of  incapables,  whose 
chief  employment  seemed  to  be  to  break,  dirty, 
or  tear  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
If  by  chance  we  got  a  woman  who  was  worth 
the  food  she  ate,  she  immediately  got  married 
to  some  man  about  the  place.  Just  now  we  think 
ourselves  very  lucky  because  a  woman  who  lives 
in  the  neighborhood  condescends  to  wash  for  us. 
There  is  a  lad  about  who  chops  wood  and  cleans 
the  knives,  and  he  represents  what  in  England 
you  would  call  our  *  establishment.' " 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Jack,  opening 
his  black  eyes  very  wide,  **  that  Phyllis  does  aU 
the  work?" 

*  *  Well ,  just  now  I'm  afraid  she  does.  Of  course 
when  Bessie  is  quite  well  she  helps.  There  isn't 
a  more  useful  little  wife  in  the  colony  than  my 
Bessie,"  added  the  husband,  with  pride.  **  But 
just  now  she  can't  do  much,  and  upon  my  word  I 
don't  know  how  we  should  get  on  if  it  were  not 
for  Phyllis.    She  is  a  glorious  girl ! " 

They  went  round  to  the  front  of  the  house ;  and 
Robert  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  small  rooms 
that  occupied  the  centre  part  of  the  building.  It 
was  a  glass  door,  so  that  it  also  served  as  a  win- 
dow, and  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
mainland  opposite.    **This  is  your  room,"  he 
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said.    "  I  hope  you  will  fiad  it  comfortable.   Too 
know  we  doo't  go  in  for  luxuries  in  the  bush.** 

When  Jack  was  alone  he  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  cane-bottomed  chairs  with  which  his  room 
was  furnished,  and  looked  about  him.  Every- 
thing was  plain,  but  exquisitely  neat  and  clean. 
There  was  an  iron  stretcher  covered  with  a  snowy 
quilt ;  a  dressing-table  and  small  looking-glass 
neaUy  ornamented  with  white  muslin  and  olue 
ribbon ;  and  a  little  cedar  chest  of  drawers,  on 
which  stood  a  vase  holding  a  bouquet  of  wild- 
flowers.  Somehow,  as  Jack  looked  round  the 
room  he  seemed  to  realize  that  Phyllis's  fingers 
had  been  everywhere,  for  there  was  a  daintiness 
in  all  the  simple  arrangements  which  he  thought 
no  servant  could  have  given.  lie  stepped  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  on  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
from  which  the  evening  flush  had  faded,  and 
which  now  reflected  a  long  trembling  path  of 
moonlit  silver.  He  tried  verv  hard  to  think  of 
all  the  new  interests  which  had  opened  up  to  him 
during  the  last  two  hours,  and  to  realize  some- 
thing of  the  new  life  that  was  before  him ;  but 
his  Uioughts  were  in  a  whirl  and  refused  to  fix 
themselves  in  any  definite  manner.  As  he  looked 
out  at  the  strange  now  world  before  him,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  onpe  more  the  figure  of  the  dream- 
maiden  whom  he  had  taught  himself  to  love  **  took 
the  vacant  chair  beside  him,  and  laid  her  gentle 
hand  in  his.**  He  looked  on  the  lovely  vision,  so 
vague,  so  poetic,  gazed  into  the  dreamy  eyes  and 
on  the  sweet  lips,  and  then  they  faded,  and  he 
seemed  to  see  Phyllis,  so  straight  and  strong 
and  tall,  going  quietly  about  her  household  tasks, 
bringing  dainty  order  wherever  she  moved. 

•*  She  w  a  glorious  girl,**  he  thought ;  •*  but"  — 

CHAPTER     in.  —  F0RE8HAD0WINGS     OP     CHAR- 
ACTER. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  two  young  people  are 
desired  to  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  the  worst 
possible  method  of  securing  that  they  should  do 
80  is  to  tell  them  that  the  arrangement  is  a  per- 
fectly suitable  one,  that  all  their  friends  and  re- 
lations will  be  delighted,  and  that  there  is  no 
imagitfable  reason  wny  they  should  not  love  and 
marry  with  all  convenient  speed.  Tell  them,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  marry;  that  all  sorts  of 
mysterious  and  insurmountable  barriers  are  be- 
tween them ;  that  the  young  man  will  be  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  the  lady  turned  out  of  doors, 
if  they  presume  even  to  think  of  one  another,  — 
and  within  a  month  they  will  be  sighing  for  the 
forbidden  sweets,  dreaming  of  each  other  by 
night,  and  exchanging  stolen  glances  by  day. 
If  people  so  good  and  true  as  Bessie  and  Kobert 
could  make  a  mistake,  the  blunder  they  fell  into 
was  this.  They  made  their  plans  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  young  people  too  manifest.  Phyllis 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  young  man  had 
been  told  he  might  make  love  to  her,  and  with  a 
toss  of  her  beautiful  head,  she,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  tacitly  refused  all  such  love-making. 
And  Jack,  while  he  felt  it  impossible  to  refuse 
admiration  to  the  splendid  figui-e  and  lovely  face, 
yet  lacked  something  in  this  strong,  independent 
girl,  who  was  as  self-reliant  as  any  man  he  had 
ever  met.  You  will  perhaps  say  he  was  foolishly 
hard  to  satisfy ;  but  I  believe  that  what  he  really 
did  miss  in  her  was  weakness.  His  ideal  woman 
was  a  soil,  clinging  being,  whose  shelter  should 


be  his  breast,  who  would  look  for  strength  and 
guidance  to  his  stronger  nature.  And  Phyllis, 
be  told  himself,  needed  no  shelter,  and  was  per- 
fectly capable  of  guiding  herself.  Besides  this, 
he  fancied  she  despised  him  because  he  was  igno- 
rant of  many  things  which  the  meA  she  had  been 
used  to  were  most  familiar  with.  He  had  not 
only  to  learn  the  details  of  farm-work,  but  he  had 
to  become  accustomed  to  manual  labor ;  to  learn 
to  sit  on  horseback  from  morning  tiN  night  with- 
out being  weary ;  to  ride  over  the  roughest  ground 
hunting  for  lost  cattle ;  to  split  logs  and  mend 
fences ;  to  plough  and  sow  and  reap ;  and  be  able 
to  turn  to  any  sort  of  work  when  hands  were 
short,  which  they  generally  were.  And  as  the 
ability  to  do  all  these  things  is  more  a  matter  of 
custom  than  of  strength.  Jack  was  often,  during 
those  first  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  very  weary, 
—  so  weary,  that  when  became  home  at  night  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  to  his  room. 
He  never  complained ;  but  he  fanfiied  that  Phyllis 
saw  his  weariness  and  despised  him  for  it ;  which 
was  an  utter  mistake.  Gradually,  of  course,  his 
muscles  became  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and 
then  it  became  a  pleasure  to  him.  His  face  be- 
came browner,  his  shoulders  broader,  and  his 
chest  deeper ;  he  abandoned  civilized  dress  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions,  and  usually  wore,  like 
his  brother,  the  extremely  simple  costume  of  the 
Australian  settler.  As  for  such  luxuries  as 
gloves  and  gold  sleeve-links,  they  were  laid 
aside  and  became  things  of  the  past. 

Phyllis,  on  her  8ide,l)elieved  that  Jack  missed 
in  her  all  the  little  refinements  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  ladies  he  had  known 
in  England.  She  was  not  without  faults,  and 
just  at  this  time  of  her  life  she  was  too  proud  to 
correct  them,  because  by  so  doing  she  told  her- 
self she  would  be  making  an  attempt  to  appear 
unduly  pleasant  in  James  Hamilton's  eyes.  She 
was,  perhaps,  too  proud  of  her  strength,  and  too 
apt  to  be  obviously  independent  in lier  doings, 
preferring  always  to  accomplish  any  work  for 
herself,  however  hard  it  might  be,  and  however 
ready  either  Robert  or  Jack  might  be  to  help 
her.'  Also  she  was  more  careless  about  her 
appearance  than  most  women  are ;  her  hair  was 
always  neat,  and  her  person  delicately  clean; 
but  there  her  cares  for  herself  ended.  No  mat- 
ter how  faded  or  scrimp  the  ^own  she  wore,  no 
matter  how  ugly  the  bonnet ;  if  they  were  clean 
and  whole  she  was  satisfied,  and  wore  them  stead- 
fastly. Probably  after  Jack  came  there  did  rise 
in  her  bosom  some  longing  for  feminine  adorn- 
ment,—  for  a  bright  ribbon  or  dainty  ruffle;  but 
she  scorned  to  add  to  her  attractions  in  his  eyes 
by  so  much  as  an  inch  of  sarsenet,  and  her 
sun-bonnets  became  more  determinedly  strong- 
minded  and  unbecoming  than  ever. 
•  **  Why  dont  you  put  on  some  of  your  pretty 
dresses?**  said  Bessie  to  her  one  day,  watching 
all  this  from  her  couch  with  an  understanding 
half-vexed,  half-amused. 

•*A8  if  it  mattered!**  answered  Phyllis,  con- 
temptuously.    "Why    should    one    wear    nice  , 
clothes  here,  where  there  is  so  much  work  to 
do,  and  no  one  to  see?'* 

**I  wish  you  had  not  so  much  to  do,  dear,'* 
said  Bessie,  gently.  **And  as  for  people  to 
see,  —  I  am  always  here,  and  Robert.** 

A  bright  flush  came  into  the  girl*s  face.  Jack's 
name  was  made  too  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
But  she  only  replied:  ** Nothing  1  can  do  for 
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you  ]s  too  much,  Bessie;*^  and  she  kissed  her 
sister  before  marehing  out  of  the  room  with  her 
head  up,  and  lier  sun-bonnet  pushed  rather 
further  forward  than  usual. 

As  for  her  educati^)n,  it  was  almost  necessarily 
defective  in  some  ways,  and  more  than  usually 
good  in  others.  She  could  neither  sing  nor  play ; 
and  even  if  she  had  been  able  to  do  so  tlicre  was 
no  piano  at  Hamilton  to  give  her  a  chance  of 
practising.  She  had  never  learned  to  draw, 
tliough  I  think  that,  as  she  had  a  keen  eye  for 
natural  beauty,  she  would  have  done  so  easily. 
But  she  had  read  more  than  most  girls  of  her 
age,  and  being  beyond  the  reach  of  circulating 
libranes  her  reading  had  been  of  a  useful  and 
solid  kind.  Robertas  library  was  a  small  one, 
but  it  contained  a  few  first-class  novels,  several 
books  of  history  and  travel,  and  seme  stiindard 
poetry ;  and  Phyllis  had  read  nearly  every  book 
on  the  shelves,  —  some  of  them  two  or  three 
times  over.  Sh(^ould  read  French  easily,  though 
her  pronunciation  was  deficient;  and  she  had 
read  a  little  Latin  with  Robert  in  the  winter 
evenings.  Moreover  she  could  do  all  sorts  of 
household  work  deftly,  as  only  a  lady  can  do 
such  work,  with  daintiness  and  swii'tness  of 
touch.  As  for  her  physical  education,  it  was 
simply  perfect.  She  could  row  a  heavy  boat, 
and  ride  a  half-broken  horse,  and  walk  long  dis- 
timces  without  fatigue.  Altogether,  both  her 
faults  and  virtues  were  perhaps  more  masculine 
than  feminine.  She  had  none  of  the  small  jeal- 
ousies and  petty  meannesses  common  to  women ; 
she  was  generous  and  bravo  and  proud ;  and  her 
very  pride  made  her  careless  of  some  things 
about  which  most  girls  are  apt  to  bo  over- 
careful. 

It  W21S  not  possible  that  James  Hamilton  should 
ai  once  fully  understiuul  such  a  character  as  this. 
With  him  she  was  exceedingly  quiet,  showing 
him  very  little  of  her  acquirements,  such  as  they 
were.  He  knew  she  could  **bako  and  brew," 
like  the  lady  in  the  song;  but  it  was  almost  a 
shock  to  him  whon  one  evening  he  came  upon 
Robert  and  her  with  their  heads  bent  over  an  old 
CoBsar  in  the  lamplight.  As  for  her  bravery,  I 
fear  he  rather  disliked  it;  and  ho  did  not  know 
how  superficial  a  thing  it  was  uftcr  ull,  serving 
to  mako  her  do  daring  things,  and  then  forsaking 
her  when  the  reaction  came,  as  it  does  to  most 
women.  An  instance  of  this  happened  one 
bright  November  afternoon,  nearly  two  months 
after  Jack  had  arrived  at  Hamilton  Farm. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  hot  days  of  the  season, 
antl  Jack,  though  becoming  rapidly  accustomed 
to  hard  work,  had  felt  the  heat  almost  too  much 
for  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sun  poured 
down  its  rays  wilh  a  fierceness  that  was  almost 
capable  of  burning  the  very  life  out  of  every 
living  thin^  exposed  to  its  power.  All  day  the 
cicaUus  had  chirped  sleepily  in  the  gam-trees, 
the  grasshoppers  had  swarmed  in  the  grass,  an(l 
towards  evening  the  mosquitoes  had  risen  from 
the  lake  in  clouds,  and  he  declared  to  his  brother 
that  they  were  the  last  straw  on  the  camePs  back, 
and  would  certainly  drive  him  mad.  Ho  and 
Robert  were  walking  slowly  Iiomewards,  coming 
down  from  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  they  had  been  superintending  the  shearers 
at  their  work,  and  were  passing  the  kitchen  in 
order  to  go  round  to  their  rooms.  As  they 
passed  the  open  door,  Phyllis  called  to  them, 
not  loudly  or  with  any  alarm  in  her  tone,  but 


rather  softly,  as  if  she  did  not  wish  her  voice  to 
reach  the  house. 

*'  Robert,  come  here  for  a  minute,"  was  all  she 
said ;  and  Jack  was  surprised  to  see  his  brother 
become  suddenly  pale,  and  rush  forward  the 
instant  he  put  his  hesid  in  at  the  door. 

*'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  he  asked.  Then 
he  saw  tiiat  Phyllis  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  kitchen  lloor  holdinff  down  with  all  her 
strength  a  long  deal  board,  under  which  was 
struggling  a  black  snake,  fully  five  feet  long,  and 
neaiiy  as  thick  as  a  woman's  wrist. 

•*  Hush  !  don't  make  a  noise,"  she  said  quietly. 
**  I  was  so  afraid  Bessie  would  hear  sometliing, 
before  I  could  make  you  understand.  She  hates 
snakes,  and  it  would  have  frightened  her  so." 

Robert  seized  the  kitchen  poker,  and  Jack  a 
thick  stick,  and  between  them  they  despatched 
the  ugly  visitor. 

That  was  a  wise  idea  that  gave  to  the  Essence 
of  all  Evil  the  serpent  form.  Of  all  others  it  is 
the  most  utterly  repugnant  to  humanity;  and 
though  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  all  the 
species  known  not  more  than  a  sixth  are  venom- 
ous, there  is  no  man  who,  on  seeing  a  snake, 
does  not  feel  a  horror  of  it,  and  the  instinct  to 
kill  strong  within  him,  and  this  quite  irrespective 
of  the  harm  it  may  do  him. 

*•  You  brave  child ! "  said  Robert.  **  How  long 
have  you  been  stsmding  there  holding  down  that 
thing?" 

**0h,  a  good  while,"  she  answered,  smiling. 
"Nearly  an  hour;  I  fancy.  It  was  here  when  I 
came  in,  going  to  cat  out  of  the  pail  where  I 
throw  things  for  the  pigs.  I  was  so  afraid  of  its 
getting  to  Bessie  somehow,  that  I  dared  not 
leave  it." 

Jack  saw  the  smile,  and  heard  the  brave 
words,  and  then  ho  walked  out  of  the  kitchen. 
But  he  did  not  see  that  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
the  girl  grew  pale  and  faint  witli  the  suppressed 
excitement. 

**I  dare  say  it  was  not  so  very  long,"  she 
whispered,  with  a  little  shudder,  **  but  it  seemed 
a  lonn^  timo  to  me  till  you  came."    > 

*•  My  dear,  brave  girl ! "  exclaimed  her  brother, 
caressmg  her. 

"  Don't  tell  Bessie,"  was  all  she  said ;  and  then 
she  retired  for.a  while  to  her  own  room. 

When  Jack  saw  her  again  at  tea  she  was  as 
composed  as  usual.  He  had  seen  the  strength, 
which  ho  told  himself  was  masculine;  he  had 
not  seen  the  feminine  weakness  that  followed. 

CHAPTER  IV. — SUE  IS  MT  SISTER  —  ALMOST. 

The  sitting-room  at  the  farm  had,  as  is  usual 
with  colonial  rooms,  two  doors,  one  opening  as 
I  have  described  to  the  front  veranda,  the  other 
leading  out  to  the  back  court,  through  which 
meals  were  carried  from  the  kitchen.  Just  in- 
side this  back  door  Jack  was  seated  one  Satur- 
day forenoon,  reading  a  four  months'  old  English 
newspaper  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  home  people 
have  for  their  morning's  Times.  It  was  an  op- 
pressively hot  day,  and  Robert  had  insisted  on 
sending  him  in-doors  earlier  than  usual  out  of  the 
mid-day  sun. 

**You  must  take  a  little  care  this  first  sum- 
mer," he  had  said,  **or  we  shall  be  having  you 
laid  up  with  sunstroke  before  you  have  become 
acclimatized."  . 

So  he  sat  by  the  open  door  trying  to  catch  the , 
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ghost  of  a  cool  breeze,  and  ^-eading  his  news- 
paper. Bessie  was  in  ker  own  room,  and  Bertie 
was  taking  his  siesta,  while  Phyllis  was  in, the 
kitchen  preparing  the  dinner.  Jack  was  enter- 
tained daring  the  honr  he  sat  there  by  the  non- 
descript character  of  tlie  levee  she  held  at  her 
kitchen-door.  First  camo  Sam,  the  general  fac- 
totam  of  the  household,  a  bi^,  sloaching  lad  of 
thirteen,  who  wore  such  an  okl  jacket  that  it  was 
a  marrel  how  it  hung  together,  and  a  wide-awake 
hat  without  any  biim  to  it. 

*' Please,  miss,  master  wants  somo  chopped 
cg^t  <^s  there^s  two  broods  of  young  turkeys 
corned  out  up  at  the  hill-paddock,  and  master  has 
a-drivin*  of  'em  into  the  shed/* 

"  That's  ^ood  news,  Sam,*'  said  Phyllis,  cheer- 
ily. *'Sit  down  here  in  the  cool  while  I  boil  the 
eggs.    Will  you  have  a  drink  of  tea?  " 

**£ss,  miss,"  said  Sam,  with  a  bashful  grin, 
plucking  off  the  brimless  hat,  as  Phyllis  had 
taught  him  to  do  in  her  presence.  * 

In  Australian  kitchens,  by  the  way,  as  in  many 
of  the  humbler  dwellino^s  in  Scotland,  the  teapot 
is  absolutely  never  off  the  stove,  and  tea  is  being 
consumed  all  day  by  farm-servants.  They  seem 
to  have  an  unlimited  capacity  for  it,  and  at  shear- 
ing-time and  harvest  it  is  sent  out  to  the  men  by 
the  bucketful. 

The  eggs  were  boiled  and  chopped,  and  Sam 
departea  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  interest- 
ing brood.  Phyllis  was  seen  by  Jack  from  time 
to  time  as  she  crossed  the  ^loom  within  the 
kitchen-door,  while  out  in  tne  yard  the  sun 
poured  down  his  fierce,  uninterrupted  rays.  The 
next  in'ival  on  the  scene  was  Judy  Maloney,  a 
native  of  Erin,  who  drove  up  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
a  very  old  white  horse,  which  seemed  delighted 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  still,  holding  down  its 
head,  and  only  shaking  its  ears  slightly  by  way 
of  a  gentle  remonstrance  to  the  files.  J  udy  1  i ved 
about  two  miles  off,  and  came  weekly  for  the 
family  washing.  She  had  placed  a  chair  in  the 
cart,  on  which  she  sat  in  solitary  state ;  and  as 
she  was  attired  in  a  grass-green  gown,  a  straw 
bonnet  trimmed  with  yellow  ribbon,  of  which 
the  design  seemed  to  be  to  have  as  man^  stream- 
ers as  possible,  and  a  scarlet  handkerchief  round 
her  neck,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  brilliant  in 
the  extreme. 

'*Sure,  Miss  Phyllis,"  she  said,  in  a  rather 
high-pitched  voice,  as  that  damsel  came  to  the 
door,  '*an'  it's  mesclf  is  glad  to  see  you  lookin' 
BO  well  this  blessed  day,  an'  the  very  marrow 
like  to  be  melted  in  me  bones." 

"It  is  very  hot,  Mrs.  Maloney.  I  have  the 
clothes  ready  for  you.  Will  you  come  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea?  " 

•*  Well  then,  I  would  need  to  come  down  out 
of  the  cart,  me  dear,  an'  it  is  easier  to  sit  still 
where  I  am.  But  if  you  will  just  give  me  the 
tea,  i'  faith  I  will  be  glad  to  drink  it,  for  Pm  as 
dryas  an  old  leather  brogue." 

The  tea  was  poured  out  of  Phyllis's  inexhaust- 
ible teapot  and  brought  out,  accompanied  by  a 
large  slice  of  currant-cake. 

**  I  was  baking  this  morning,  Mrs.  Maloney, 
and  I  thought  I  would  m^ike  a  little  cake  for  you. 
1  know  Pat  likes  a  bit  of  cake." 

'*  Well,  indeed  ho  does,  poor  man ;  an'  it's  but 
seldom  he  gets  it,"  said  Judy.  •*  For  what  with 
the  washin'  an'  the  cleanin'  an'  the  makin'  an'  the 
meodin',  I  have  but  little  time  for  cakes  an'  the 
I  like  of  that.    Ah !    it  was  like  your  sweet  self, 
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me  dear,  to  think  of  poor  old  Judy ;  the  saints 
bless  you  for  it,  darlin'." 

••I  hope  they  will,"  said  the  girl,  laughing. 
•*  And  how  are  all  down  your  way  doing,  Mrs. 
Maloney?" 

•*An'  wasn't  I  up  all  last  night  with  Mrs. 
Murphy,  that  has  two  as  beautiful  twins  as  ever 
your  eyes  looked  on ! " 

•* Twins!  poor  woman!"  said  Phyllis,  com- 
miseratingly.  "That  makes  six  altogether. 
What  a  handful  for  her!" 

**  Well,  then,  my  dear,  an'  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence is  puzzling  sometimes.  I  says  to  her  this 
morning:  *  Mrs.  Murphy,' says  I,  'as  the  Lord 
has  denied  the  affliction  of  children  to  me  an' 
Pat,  just  give  me  ono  of  them  two  beauties,  an' 
it's  meself  will  bo  a  mother  to  it,  an'  likewise 
Pat  a  father,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why.'  For, 
Miss  Phyllis  darlin',  vou  know  I  have  two  as  fine 
cows  as  ever  was  calved  on  this  island ;  an'  the 
child  would  nivor  have  wanted  bit  nor  f*up  as 
long  as  I  could  give  it.  But  what  does  Mrs. 
Murphy  do  but  fall  a-ci'ying  and  a-kissing  of  'em 
both,  an'  says  she,  '  Misthress  Maloney,'  sho 
says,  '  here  is  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  offer ; 
but  to  part  with  one  of  tjiem  blessed  babbies  I 
never  could.'"  Here  Judy  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and,  emptying  her  cup,  handed  it  back  to  Phyllis. 

**  Well,  perhaps  sho  was  right,"  said  the  girl. 
•*  They  say  tliat  when  God  sends   a  mouth  ho 

fives  something  to  feed  it.  Pll  walk  over  to  see 
er  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Maloney,  and  bring  her 
some  strong  soup.  Tell  her  so,  please;  and  tell 
her  I  wish  her  good-luck  of  her  children.  Here 
are  the  clothes,  and  here  is  the  cake  wrapped  up 
in  paper." 

**  I  thank  you  kindly,  mavourneen,"  said  Judy, 
turning  her  cart.  **  An'  a  sight  of  your  purty 
face  will  do  the  poor  dear  good.  An' may  the 
Blessed  Virgin  see  vour  own  dear  missus  safe 
through  her  throubie ;  an'  any  hour  by  day  or 
night  it's  Judy  Maloney  will  come  when  sho  is 
called."  With  which  adieu  Mrs.  Maloney  drove 
off,  and  as  the  rumble  of  the  cart-wheels  died  in 
the  distance,  silence  again  settled  down  over  the 
farmr 

About  a  quarter  of  an  honr  passed  quietly, 
and  then  the  sound  of  a  trotting  horse  was  heard 
approaching,  and  pre<|ently  a  powerful  bay,  rid- 
den by  a  stalwart  young  man,  came  into  the 
yard. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Campbell  P"  said  Phyl- 
lis, coming  to  the  door  again. 

The  youn^  man  dismounted,  and  slipped  his 
horse's  bridle  over  a  post  which  was  erected  in 
the  yard  for  the  purpose.  He  was  a  young 
Scotch  farmer,  quite  a  near  neighbor  of  the 
Hamiltons,  his  farm  being  only  twelve  miles  off. 
His  face  was  at  present  of  a  deep  crimson,  partly 
from  tha  heat,  and  partly  from  the  excitement 
of  seeing  Phyllis,  whom  he  admired  greatly, 
though  as  yet  he  had  **  never  told  his  love." 

**Did  you  get  your  horse  across  the  water 
easily?  "  she  asked  as  they  shook  hands. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered ;  •*  the  float  was  on  the 
other  sitle,  and  I  poled  him  over.  Ho  knows  the 
way  now,  I  think.  Miss  Phyllis,  though  it  is  so 
long  since  1  have  been  here." 

•*  I  suppose  you  have  been  busy,  as  we  have. 
Our  shearers  only  lell  this  week,  and  wo  were 
all  glad  to  see  the  last  of  them.  We  have  had, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  an  arrival  since 
you  were  last  here,  —  Mr.  Hamilton's  brother 
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James.    Will  you  come  into  the  parlor  and  Bee 
him?" 

Crossing  the  yard  to  where  Jack  was  sitting, 
Phyllis  introduced  the  two  men  to  one  another, 
and  then  disappeared  to  finish  her  cooking,  leay- 
inor  tliem  to  get  on  as  best  they  might  in  each 
other^s  society.  Jack  thought  the  young  man 
plain  and  sensible,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to 
talk  to,  as  they  discussed  the  shearing  just  fin- 
ished and  the  harvest  about  to  commence,  and 
ail  the  numberless  details  interesting  to  farmers. 
Only  he  noticed  that  whenever  Phylns  came  into 
the  room,  which  she  did  presently  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  dinner,  the  young  Scotchman's  manner 
became  somewhat  awkward  and  uneasy,  while 
her  slightest  movements  seemed  to  be  fraught 
with  an  irresistible  fascination.  Jack  noticed 
also  that  on  these  occasions  he  caught  himself 
hating  the  Scotchman  in  quite  an  unreasonable 
manner ;  for  what  object,  he  asked  himself,  could 
he  possibly  have  for  feeling  indisposed  towards 
this  good  yeoman,  with  the  smooth,  fair  hair  and 
brilliant  complexion  ? 

When  Robert  had  come  in,  and  they  were  all 
seated  at  table,  Mr.  Campbell  unfolded  his  mis- 
sion, bashfully  and  with  many  blushes.  There 
was  to  be  a  dance  at  Glen  Assynt,  only  five-and- 
twenty  miles  off;  it  was  to  be  given  by  the  bach- 
elors of  the  neighborhood,  —  said  neighborhood 
meaning  a  circuit  of  forty  miles, — and  they 
would  one  and  all  consider  any  such  festivity 
incomplete  without  the  presence  of  Miss  Phyllis. 
^These  were  early  days;  and  where  now  the 
flourishing  township  of  Glen  Assynt  stands 
there  were  only  a  few  scattered  cottages ;  but 
the  first  store  had  just  been  built,  and  the  ball 
was  to  be  given  in  the  large  wareroom  before 
the  goods  were  moved  into  it.)  Mr.  Campbell 
took  from  his  pocket  three  elaborately  written 
cards  of  invitation,  which  had  been  composed 
with  care  by  the  best  penman  among  the  bach- 
elors ;  and  one  he  delivered  to  Phyllis,  one  to 
Jack,  and  one  to  Bessie  and  her  husband.  The 
eyes  of  the  first  named  sparkled  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  pleasure,  but  she  glanced  dubiously 
at  her  sister. 

*'  You  can't  go,  Bessie,"  she  said,  hesitatingly ; 
"and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  leave  you." 

**  Nonsense,  child,"  ansfirered  Bessie,  briskly. 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  pleasure?  xou  have  so  few  changes, 
Phj'llis,  you  must  go.  Robert  will  stay  and 
take  care  of  me,  ana  Jack  will  go  and  take  care 
of  you.    So  that  is  settled." 

Jack  had  been  looking  down  rather  supercil- 
iously at  his  card ;  a  dance  in  a  store  with  a  lot 
of  country  lads  and  lasses  was  not  particularly 
to  his  taste.  And,  besides,  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  wanted  Phyllis  for  himself;  yet  he 
experienced  a  vague  uneasiness  at  the  idea  of 
bringing  her  into  the  midst  of  all  the  bachelors 
of  the  neighborhood  to  be  doubtless  the  belle  of 
their  ball. 

**  Five-and-twenty  miles  seem  a  long  way  to 
go  for  one  evening's  amusement,"  he  said,  in  a 
lukewarm  tone;  **and  we  are  so  busy,  I  don't 
know  that  Mr.  Hamilton  can  spare  me." 

"Spare  you!"  laughed  Robert;  **of  course 
I  can.  Why,  we  think  nothing  here  of  riding 
twenty  or  thirtv  miles  to  see  our  friends ;  if  we 
did,  we  shoulci  soon  forget  what  human  faces 
were  like.  Of  coarse  you  must  go,  and  I'll 
stop  at  home  and  take  care  of  my  old  lady." 


It  was  therefore  settled  that  Jack  and  Phyllis 
were  to  ride  on  to  the  fann  of  Mr.  Campbell  on 
the  morning  of  the  ball,  and  were  to  leave  their 
horses  there,  and  be  driven  on  to  Glen  Assynt  in 
his  light  wagon.  Phyllis's  dress  was  to  be  sent 
on  before  in  one  of  the  drays  to  Campbellton, 
where  she  could  change  her  riding-habit  for  ball- 
costume.  This  arrangemept  made  the  young 
Scotchman's  face  glow  more  deeply  than  ever 
with  pleasure;  while  Jack,  who  now  disliked 
the  whole  thin^  excessively,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  looked  positively  sulky.  Ho 
wont  out  to  his  work  after  ainner  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  one,  and  when  he  came  back  in 
the  evening  young  Campbell  was  gone. 

Ho  was  sitting  m  the  front  veranda  after  tea, 
smoking  and  looking  at  the  lake,  in  which  one 
or  two  stars  were  beginning  to  bo  reflected, 
when  Phyllis  came  out  and  stood  beside  him  for 
a  minute  or  two.  '*!  am  afraid,"  she  said, 
gently,  "  that  you  think  the  going  to  this  dance 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  you  will 
not  care  for  it  much  after  you  are  there.  Please 
do  not  mind  going  just  for  me.  I  would  rather 
give  it  up  than  that  you  should  be  bothered." 

Jack  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  in  a 
moment.  It  flashed  into  his  mind  how  hard  the 
girl  worked,  how  little  amusement  she  had, 
such  as  other  young  girls  he  had  known  were 
used  to,  and  he  took  himself  to  task  severely 
for  his  selfishness.  And,  besides,  as  he  looked 
up  into  her  face,  he  thought  it  looked  won- 
drously  fair  in  the  twilight,  and  that  a  shadow 
of  trouble  or  regret  lay  in  the  sweet  and  gentle 
eyes. 

♦*  Why,  Phyllis,"  he  said,  rising  and  taking 
her  hand,  **what  a  selfish  sort  of  fellow  you 
must  think  me !  Do  you  think  I  can't  see  how 
much  you  do  for  us  all  every  day,  and  could  I 
refuse  to  do  such  a  little  thing  for  you?  Of 
course  I  will  go  with  you.  Who  should  go  to 
take  care  of  you  if  your  brother  did  not?" 

It  was  the  first  time  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  such  a  relationship  might  really  be  said  to 
exist  between  them ;  and  by  a  sort  of  intuition 
he  guessed  that  by  making  use  of  it  he  might 
establish  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and 
draw  aside  the  veil  of  coldness  and  reserve 
which  seemed  to  separate  them.  For  lately  he 
had  taken  to  thinking  that  Phyllis  was  more 
reserved  than  ever  wiUi  him.  With  Robert  and 
Bessie  she  was  frankly  affectionate.  To  little 
Bertie  she  was  a  sort  of  second  mother.  To 
every  living  thing  about  the  place,  from  Sam,  the 
lad  of-all-work,  to  the  dogs  that  came  to  lie  by 
her  kitchen  fire,  and  the  cnickens  that  ran  about 
her  feet  in  the  yard,  she  was  kind  and  friendly. 
Only  Jack  felt  that  somehow  he  was  left  out  m 
the  cold ;  and  though  he  often  told  himself  that 
he  was  by  no  means  in  love  with  her,  he  never- 
theless longed  to  share  in  this  universal  friendli- 
ness. Her  face  brightened  at  once,  though  she 
drew  away  her  hand  gently. 

•*You  are  very  good,"  she  said,  "and  of 
course  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  with  me,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind."  Then  she  tripped  back 
into  the  house,  itnd  Jack  went  on  with  his  pipe 
and  his  meditations. 

**  She  is  very  gentle  and  beautiful  and  good, 
and  she  is  my  sister  —  almost.  Why  should  we 
not  be  friendly  and  fond  of  one  another  in  that 
way  ?  Any  man  might  be  proud  of  such  a  sister. 
I  vdll  be  kind  to  her,  and  try  to  make  her  like 
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me  a  little  better.  And  if  she  chooses  to  like 
some  one  else  better  still,  even  if  it  were  that 
idiot  who  was  here  to-day — " 

Why  did  he  break  off  his  mosine^  so  abruptly 
at  this  point,  and  fi^t  up  from  nis  loonging- 
chair,  and  walk  on  at  rather  a  qaick  pace 
towards  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  he  paced 
up  and  down  for  half  an  hour  ?  And  whv  had 
he  called  John  Campbell,  who  was  a  remarkably 
sensible  young  fellow,  an** idiot ^^P  Probably 
he  did  not  exactly  know ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
half-hour  he  went  back  to  the  hou8e  and  called 
"PhTllis." 

When  she  came  out,  surprised  and  inquiring, 
be  said,  **  Come  and  show  me  where  you  want 
joor  garden  to  be ;  Tm  going  to  make  it  for 
you." 

**  Oh,  that  would  indeed  be  charming ! "  she 
exclaimed,  delightedly.  Then  her  face  falling 
a  little,  **  But  you  are  so  busy,  and  so  tired 
when  yon  come  back  from  your  work." 

**  A  little  extra  tiredness  won't  hurt  me,"  he 
said,  laughing.  **  Besides,  Pm  getting  used  to 
it  now ;  you  needn't  despise  me  any  more  on 
that  score." 

"Despise  you!"  she  s<id,  looking  pained. 
'*  Why,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing !  Out- 
door work  tires  everv  one  who  is  not  used  to  it, 
jost  at  first.  Only  I  was  sorry  for  you  some- 
times." 

**Come,  then,"  he  said,  **  and  let  us  measure 
out  the  e^rden.^^  And  the  two  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  under  the  silver  light  of  the  moon  measur- 
ing and  debating ;  while  Robert  and  Bessie  sat 
in  the  veranda  and  looked  on  well  pleased. 

CHAPTER  T.  —  THE  OLAMOUB  AWAKES. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  and  a  long,  quiet, 
dreamy  day  Sundi^  usually  is  in  those  for 
regions  which,  like  Hamilton  Farm,  are  beyond 
the  sound  of  church-bells.  Everything  rests: 
the  horses  in  their  wide  paddocks ;  the  sheep- 
dogs by  the  kitchen  hearth ;  the  men,  glad  to 
repose  after  the  week's  labor,  stretched  out  on 
grassy  knoll,  with  pipe  and  book  for  companions, 
and  thoughts  that  oilen  stray  into  dreamland  or 
travel  back  to  scenes  which  have  been  left  far 
behind  on  life's  journey,  and  faces  that  may  be 
seen  no  more  on  earth. 

This  especial  Sunday  rose  ffur  and  bright,  and 
though  the  sun  was  hot,  his  rays  were  tempered 
by  a  cool  breeze  which  blew  from  off  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  Australia's  climate  is  certainly 
I  changeable,  alternating  between  fierce  blinding 
j  heat  and  dust-storm  and  rain  and  cold,  all  suc- 
!  ceedingone  another  with  extraordinarv  rapidity. 
Yet  she  g^ves  very  often  such  perfect  davs  as  are 
to  be  found  in  few  other  countries  in  like  abun- 
dance ;  days  when  merely  to  be  alive  is  a  de- 
light, the  air  one  breathes  is  so  delicious,  so 
balmy,  so  invigorating,  full  as  it  were  of  the 
Tery  essence  of  life ;  when  never  a  cloud  flecks 
the  deep  arch  of  blue  overhead,  but  the  sun  rises 
in  the  pure  golden  morning,  to  set  in  an  evening 
as  golden  and  as  pure.  And  oh !  the  beauty  of 
those  nights  when,  after  the  brief  gloaming,  star 
after  star  gleams  out,  and  pays  homage  to  the 
Southern  Cross ;  and  the  moon  rises  above  the 
i  hills  and  mounts  up  into  the  sky,  large,  glorious, 
silvern,  casting  white  lights  and  black  shadows 
over  all  the  sleeping  world!  How  often  on 
Buch  nights  have  we  lingered  out-of-doors  in  that 
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enchanting  atmosphere  of  balmy  air  and  silver 
moonlight,  of  orange-blossom  and  roses,  deem- 
ing it  almost  a  sin  to  retire  to  the  sleep  and  dark- 
ness of  in-doors,  to  lose  so  many  hours  of  Para- 
dise! 

The  early  dinner  was  cleared  away,  and  Phyl- 
lis made  her  appearance  in  the  veranda,  neatly 
dressed  in  a  fresh  muslin  gown,  and  with  a 
pretty  little  straw  hat  on  her  head,  in  place  of 
the  everlasting  sun-bonnet  which  was  so  obnox- 
ious to  Jack. 

•*  Where  are  you  going,  Phyll  ?  "  asked  Robert, 
who  was  extended  at  full  length  on  a  lounging- 
chair,  with  a  book  on  his  knees  which  he  pre- 
tended to  read. 

•*  To  see  Mrs.  Murphy  and  her  twins,"  an- 
swered Phyllis,  holding  up  the  basket  she  carried 
in  her  hand,  **  and  to  take  them  some  soup." 

•*  Tell  her,  with  my  kind  regards,  to  call  the 
twins  Castor  and  Pollux,"  said  Robert,  lazily 
closing  his  eyes. 

**I  think  they  are  girls,"  answered  Phyllis, 
laughing;  **  but  I  dare  say  she  would  think  the 
names  old  just  as  well." 

**  May  /  come  ?  "  asked  Jack,  suddenly  appear- 
ingf  at  the  door  of  his  room,  dressed  in  tlio  origi- 
nstlgray  tweed  suit  in  which  we  first  saw  him. 

••Oh,  yes,"  said  Phyllis,  ''if  you  care." 

"And  if  you  don't  mind  standing  godfather 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,"  added  Rol>ert,  opening 
his  eyes. 

•♦  As  if  Mrs.  Murphy  would  have  a  heretic  for 
any  such  important  relationship ! "  said  Phyllis, 
laughing,  as  the  two  young  people  walked  off 
together,  Jack  having  taken  possession  of  the 
basket. 

Keeping  his  eyes  open  sufficiently  long  to 
watch  them  to  tiie  top  of  the  nearest  nsing 
ground,  the  settler  marked  the  pair  with  an  ap- 
proving look.  How  well,  thought  he,  they  look 
together,  —  both  so  straight  and  tall ;  for,  tall 
woman  as  Phyllis  was.  Jack's  dark  head  tow- 
ered considerably  above  hers. 

••  It's  a  pity  they  don't  seem  to  see  it,",  he 
mused,  just  t^  he  was  sinking  off  into  a  com- 
fortable doze.  •*  To-day  it  has  been  better ;  but 
up  till  last  night,  really,  they  always  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  a  quarrel.  Perhaps  it's  a  good 
way  to  oegin  —  perhaps  — "  But  here  all  fu- 
ture possibilities  were  lost  in  dreamland. 

Jack  had  not  walked  very  far  when  he  began 
to  reflect  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  positively  alone  with  PByllis.  Hitherto 
their  mtercourse  had  been  limited  to  such  mat- 
ter-of-course words  as  must  pass  between  dwell- 
ers in  the  same  household,  or  to  some  brief 
question  and  answer  connected  with  farm  inter- 
ests. But  now  they  were  away  together  on  the 
gi'assy  uplands  of  the  island,  with  the  lake  at 
uieir  feet,  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance,  a  bright 
sun  overhead,  and  a  southern  wind  blowing  in 
their  faces.  He  wondered  very  much  what  Uicy 
would  talk  of  during  the  hour  or  two  they  were 
to  be  together.  What  used  he  to  talk  to  girls 
about  at  home  in  England  ?  The  weather,  boat- 
races,  theatres,  the  opera,  Tennyson's  last  poem, 
the  last  month's  magazines,  the  new  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  none  of  those  sub- 
jects seemed  suitable,  or  indeed  possible,  just  at 
present;  and  he  stole  a  glance  at  his  cora- 
panion,  as  if  he  would  guess  her  thoughts 
Not  guessing  them,  ho  set  about  thinking  Ibr 
himself.    His  first  thought  was  that  she  looked 
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very  pretty  in  her  fi*esh  muslin  and  little  hat; 
and  his  next  was  that  he  might  as  well  tel  1  her  so. 

•*  How  nice  you  look  in  that  dress,  Phyllis," 
he  said.  "And  do  you  know,  that  hat  is  an 
immense  improvement  on  the  one  I  saw  you 
first  in?" 

Slie  colored,  but  only  slightly,  and  her  eyes 
met  his  with  a  bright  smile.  **  When  you  took 
mo  for  an  aboriginal,"  she  said,  laughing. 

'*  Not  quito  so  bad  as  that.  Why,  the  moment 
I  saw  your  face  and  heard  you  speak,  I  knew 
you  were  a  lady." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  blushing  rather 
more  deeply  than  before.  **I  have  often  won- 
dered —  " 

*' Wondered?"  he  asked,  seeing  that  she 
paused. 

**  How  curiously  everything  must  have  struck 
you  when  you  first  arrived.  And  whether  you 
are  not  growing  very  tired  of  this  kind  of  life, 
and  do  not  long  to  get  back  to  England  and 
civilization  again." 

**£  have  asked  myself  that  question  some- 
times," answered  Jack,  thoughttully,  **and,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell,  the  answer  is  No !  I  like  this 
life.  I  like  its  freedom,  its  thorough  inde- 
pendence, and  above  all  its  fulness  of  work. 
It  is  good  to  feel  that  every  day  one  has  earned 
the.  food  he  eats  and  the  sleep  he  enjoys,  by 
sheer  hard  labor,  and  labor  that  really  produces 
something." 

**  But  could  you  not  have  done  that  at  home," 
Phyllis  asked,  ''and  have  had  the  pleasures  of 
civilization  too?" 

•  *  N  ot  so  well .  You  have  no  idea  how  crowded 
everythino^  is  there,  how  every  inch  of  ground, 
every  profession,  is  occupied  by  men  pushmg  and 
struggling  for  a  bare  existence.  I  declare,"  he 
exclaimed,  drawing  a  long  breath,  **the  very 
remembrance  brings  a  suftbcating  feeling,  and 
makes  mo  thankful  for  this  wide,  free  country, 
where  one  can  throw  out  one's  arms  and  breathe 
and  grow." 

♦*  lam  glad  you  like  it,"  she  said.  *•  I  thought 
that  you  were  feeling  it  dull,  and  missing  a  good 
many  things." 

lie  glanced  at  her  rather  sharply.  Had  she 
been  watching  him,  he  wondered,  and  noticing 
when  he  looked  tired  and  cast  down,  all  this  time, 
while  ho  had  thought  she  heeded  him  loss  than 
the  commonest  laborer  about  the  place  ? 

How  little  wo  understand  even  of  the  people 
wo  live  with,  with  whom  we  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  hold  familiar  converse !  What  a  sealed  book 
their  hearts  are  to  us!  How  we  misinterpret  their 
thoughts,  misjudge  their  actions  I  And  how  well 
for  ns  it  would  bo  if  we  could  only  forbear  our 
judgments  until  motives  and  causes  were  fully 
revealed  to  us!  Something  of  this  was  passing 
through  the  mind  of  James  Hamilton  as  he 
walked  on  silently  by  Phyllis^s  side  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  drcamilv  watched  the  faint  bfeeze  stir 
the  waters  of  the  lake  and  bend  the  tall  reeds. 
When  ho  next  spoke  his  tone  had  gained  some- 
thing ;  a  new  feeling  had  taken  possession  of  him 
in  that  brief  silence,  and  he  could  never  again 
feci  to  Phyl  is  exactly  as  he  had  felt  before. 

*•  Of  course  there  are  things  one  misses  here," 
ho  said.  **  Books  and  pictures  and  intercourse 
with  thinking  men,  and  much  of  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  civilization.  The  question  is,  do  we 
not  have  thinsrs  hero  that  are  worth  all  that,  and 
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more  ?    Is  it  not  a  nobler  thing  to  work  with  all 


one's  might  at  the  building  up  of  a  civilization 
in  this  new  world,  than  to  sit  down  tamely  at 
home,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  old  civiliza- 
tion, which,  after  all,  is  very  much  overdone?" 

<*  I  think  so,"  replied  Phyllis,  smiling  with  her 
blue  eyes  into  his  dark  ones,  which  were  flash- 
ing just  then  with  hope  and  spirit  **  But  then 
you  see  I  am  different  from  you.  I  came  here 
so  young  that  I  have  never  really  known  any- 
thing better.  This  is  my  home,  and  I  love  it,  and 
think  it  the  best  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  with  you  ft  is  different." 

*'  Well,  afler  all,"  ho  answered,  smiling  back 
to  her,  **  the  best  country  is  where  home  is ;  and 
one  can  mako  a  home  here  or  anywhere,  if  one 
is  with  the  friends  whom  one  loves." 

'•  Yes,"  she  said,  sedately;  '•  this  would  have 
been  very  different  for  you,  if  Robert  and  Bessie 
had  not  been  here." 

**  It  would  be  different  if  you  were  not  here," 
rose  to  his  thoughts,  and  almost  to  his  lips,  bnt 
he  checked  the  utterance.  **  I  have  no  right  to 
say  such  things  to  her,"  he  thought,  *'  and  never 
may  have  the  right.  I  will  not  disturb  this  new 
peace  that  has  come  between  us,  by  being  hasty." 
So  he  began  to  talk  to  her  of  home-life  and  of 
his  student  days,  from  thence  diverging  into  a 
discussion  of  books  they  had  both  read,  and  some 
which  he  promised  to  get  out  from  England  for 
her.  The  way  to  Mrs.  Murphy's  hut,  built  in 
true  colonial  stylo  of  *'  wattle  and  dab,"  seemed 
marvellously  short;  and  when  Phyllis  went  inside 
to  sit  with  the  mother  of  many  children,  ho  lay 
down  at  full  length  on  the  turf  of  a  grassy  knoU 
just  within  call  of  the  cabin  door.  Ji  solitary 
gum-tree  reared  its  majestic  height  on  the  slope 
of  this  knoll  and  sheltered  him  from  the  sun ;  the 
glimmering  water  stretched  away  from  the  shore ; 
we  tall  reeds  on  the  bank  nodded  and  whispered 
to  one  another.  A  great  stillness  brooded  over 
everything,  and  in  this  stillness,  perhi^s*  the 
young  man  began  to  realize  something  of  what 
was  going  on  in  his  heart,  and  to  understand  that 
there  was  dawning  in  him  for  Phyllis  something 
more  than  a  brother^s  love. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  little,  shy 
footsteps,  which  stole  very  slowly  towards  him 
over  the  grass.  He  lay  perfectly  still;  but, 
glancing  through  his  eyelashes,  perceived  two 
nttlo  figures  drawing  near,  pausing  now  and  then 
in  a  breathless  silence  to  see  if  he  would  move. 
Jack  felt  irresistibly  reminded  of  Gulliver  as  he 
lay  asleep,  and  the  Liliputians  who  pinioned 
him  to  the  ground  with  tneir  tiny  cords.  How- 
ever, he  kept  still ;  and  the  two  small  figures, 
encouraged  by  his  soemuig  harmlessness,  ad- 
vanced cautiously  and  sat  down  near  his  feet, 
where  they  began  to  talk  in  whispers. 

"Sure  an*  it's  the  grand  gintleman  he  is, 
Patsy !    Did  ye  iver  see  the  loike  afore  ?" 

** Sich  beautiful  boots,  Jan!  Moy,  donH  they 
just  shine?" 

**An^  the  little  gowld  buttons  to  his  shirt, 
Patsy !  Ah  f  ho  hadmore  money  thtm he  knowM 
what  to  do  wid,  when  he  hammered  it  into  them 
tilings ! " 

Hero  Jack^s  lips  twitched  and  betrayed  him; 
so  he  put  out  his  hand  and  clutched  Patsy  before 
the  queer  little  antipodean-Irishman  had  time  to 
run  away.  Jan  stood  by  his  brother  valiantly, 
though  ho  glanced  at  the  cabin  behind  him,  and 
tliought  of  the  bit  of  open  country  he  would  have 
to  cross  to  get  to  it. 
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**Kow  tell  me,"  said  Jack,  **  what  your  names 
are,  and  what  you  are  doing  here." 

Putsry  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth  and  hung 
down  his  head  ;  but  Jan  answered  boldly :  **  Vm 
Jan,  an^  he's  Patsy ;  an'  weVe  hero  because  the 
Virgin  Mary  wint  in  to  see  mother." 

"  fTAo?"  said  Jack,  opening  his  eyes. 

Patsy,  who  was  more  matter-of-fact  than  his 
brother,  whispered :  **  It's  Miss  Phyllis,  from  the 
big  house,  sir." 

•'But  mother  says,"  persisted  Jan,  "that  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  a  beautiful  hvdy  with  a  bluo  gown 
and  yellow  hair.  An'  isn't  Miss  Phyllis  that  same? 
I  always  think  of  Miss  Phyllis  when  I  says  my 
prayers,  sir." 

•*  You  might  think  of  a  worse  thing,"  said 
Jack,  laughing  to  himself  that  the  heretic  maiden, 
with  her  golden-brown  hair  and  grave  and  gentle 
eyes,  haa  become  the  ideal  of  these  lonely  Cath- 
olic children,  who  had  never  been  inside  a  chapel, 
never  seen  even  a  picture  of  the  Maiden  Mother 
to  whom  they  were  taught  to  pray. 

"Natural  enough,  though,"  he  thought,  ••that 
the  only  beautiful  face  they  have  ever  seen  should 
become  to  them  the  type  of  her  whom  thcv  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  the  essence  of  all  that 
is  divine  in  womanhood." 

Chatting  familiarly  to  the  two  funny  wise 
little  men,  he  4ispelled  the  lingering  remains  of 
their  shyness.  Then  they  toTd  him  of  their 
baby  sisters,  who  had  come  mysteriously  one 
ni^bt,  and  been  discovered  next  morning  fast 
asleep  in  the  cradle.  Then  in  return  he  toldthem 
that  ever  fresh,  ever  beautiful  story  of  a  Babe 
who  came  one  night  to  a  poorer  house  even  than 
theirs.  When  Phyllis  came  out  of  the  cabin  she 
foand  Patsy  nestled  close  to  one  side  of  Jack  and 
Jan  to  the  other,  while  their  pure  child-ejes 
were  fixed  on  his  face.  Nor  did  he  leave  with- 
oat  just  one  kiss  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
two  bumble  grandchildren  of  old  Ireland.  And 
glad  was  he  atlerwards  that  he  had  touched  those 
two  little  faces  with  his  lips ;  for  a  curious  feel- 
iog  of  affection  came  over  him  foi  those  little, 
lonely  boys,  who  prayed  to  the  nf>st  beautiful 
afid  gracious  being  they  had  ever  known,  —  his 
sister  Phyllis.  —  Chambers^  Journal. 

[To  bo  coDtiDoed.] 


THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

BY  C.  E.  8. 

We  add  a  strange  bitterness  to  the  last  parting, 
inasmuch  as  upon  so  many  of  the  subjects  relat- 
ing to  it  we  doom  ourselves  to  a  sort  of  antici- 
pated loneliness.  Few  of  us  have  the  courage 
to  speak  quietly  and  freely  of  our  own  prospects 
of  mortality  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  U) 
us.  Tenderness  and  custom  combine  to  se^l  our 
lips;  and  there  grows  up  a  habit  of  reserve 
which  we  scarcely  wish  to  break  through.  Yet 
the  veil  of  habitual  silence  which  we  throw  over 
death,  as  concerning  ourselves,  adds  to  that 
sense  of  mystery  and  chillness  which  it  were 
sorely  wiser  as  far  as  may  be  to  dispel  than  to 
increase.  Each  of  us  must  die  alone ;  but  we 
need  not  encounter  the  fear  of  death  alone. 

How  far  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  fear  of  death 
is  a  natural  and  universal  instinct?  or  rather  to 
what  extent  does  the  instinctive  fear  of  it  prevail 
among  ourselves?  The  very  reserve  of  which 
I  have  spoken  makes  it  impossible  to  answer 


with  any  confidence.  If  such  rascrvo  may  bo 
taken  Jis  an  indication  of  shrinking  from  a  pain- 
ful subject,  this  shrink infj  would  appear  to  bo 
much  less  strong  amonof  tho  poor  than  tho  rich. 
Their  outspokenness  with  respect  to  their  own 
approaching  death,  or  that  of  parents  or  children 
whom  they  may  bo  nursing  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, is  very  sUu'tling  to  unaccustomed  ears, 
and  might  almost  su<(<^est  indifi'orenco,  had  we 
not  ample  reason  to  know  that  it  is  compatible 
not  only  with  tender  aficction,  but  with  deep  and 
lasting  sorrow  for  tho  very  loss  of  \^hich  by  an- 
ticipation they  spoko  so  unhesitatingly.  No 
doubt  all  habits  of  reserve  imply  more  or  less  of 
the  power  of  self-control,  which  is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  education  ;  but  thero  would  scerii 
to  be  also  a  real  difibrcnce  of  feeling  between 
rich  and  poor  about  death.  Perhaps  tlieir  habit- 
ual plainness  of  speech  about  it  may  contribute 
towards  lessening  the  fear  of  it  among  ihem. 
But  there  is  an  obvious  and  deeply  pathetic  ex- 
planation of  their  calmness  in  tho  prospect  of 
It  for  themselves  or  for  those  dearest  to.them. 
The  hardness  and  bareness  of  Hie  lessen  its  hold 
upon  them ;  sometimes  even  make  them  feel  it 
not  an  inheritance  to  bo  coveted  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  dull  resignation  with  which  they 
oflten  say  the  little  ones  are  **  better  off"  when 
they  die,  tells  a  grievous  6toi*y  of  tho  struggle 
for  mere  existence ;  while  the  simplicity  of  their 
faith  in  .the  unseen  is  equally  striking  in  its 
cheerful  beauty.  Both  habits  of  mind  tend  to 
diminish  the  fear  of  death  itself,  as  well  as  tho 
unwillingness  to  speak  of  it  which  belongs  to 
more  complicated  states  of  feeling  and  more 
luxurious  habits  of  life. 

It  is  of  course  imiK)ssible  fully  to  distinguish 
between  the  fear  of  death  and  tho  fear  ot  that 
which  may  come  after  death ;  and  this  is  not  tho 
place  for  fully  considering  the  grounds  of  the 
latter  fear.  But  our  feeling  about  the  great 
change  is  assuredly  composed  of  many  elements, 
and  tue  nature  of  our  expectation  of  another  lifo 
is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  which  makes  death 
more  or  less  welcome.  Wo  do  not  probably  at 
all  fully  realize  how  wide  is  the  range  of  possible 
feeling* about  this  life,  making  our  anticipations 
of  its  ending  as  many-tinted  almost  as  those  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  herealter.  Wo  tacitly 
agi'ee  in  common  conversation  to  avoid  the  sub- 
ject as  it  concerns  ourselves  and  our  interlocu- 
tors, and  in  speaking  of  othci*s  wo  make  it  a 
point  of  good  manners  to  refer  to  it  as  a  matter 
of  regret;  while  religious  books  and  sermons 
always  assume  that  the  King  of  Terrors  can  be 
encountered  with  calmness  only  by  the  aid  of 
that  faith  which  they  preach.  But  is  it  really 
the  case  that,  apart  from  the  terrors  of  religion 
and  the  courtesies  of  Jeeling,  the  end  of  lifo 
would  always  ko  unwelcome  in  its  approach  to 
ourselves  and  to  others?  Is  there  inherent  in 
all  of  us  a  universal  craving  to  prolong  the  term 
of  this  sublunary  existence,  and  to  prevent  tlie 
loosening  of  any  of  its  ties  ? 

We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  there  is  some  foun- 
dation in^reason  for  an}'  strongly  prevalent  m:i- 
nipulation  of  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
particular  practice  nas  grown  up;  but  it  does 
seem  to  have  passed  the  limit  ot  sincerity,  and 
therefore  of  wholesoraeness.  Even  if  wo  may 
not  speak  freely,  it  must  bo  well  to  think  truly 
in  a  matter  of  such  deep  and  frequent  concern  ; 
and  it  can  surely  be  no  true  part  of  religion  to 
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deepen  the  ntftand  opposition  of  feeling  to  the 
lot  which  is  appointed  to  all. 

One  of  the  great  distinctions  which  the  Tolnn- 
tary  assumption  of  mourning  tends  to  obliterate 
is  that  between  timely  and  untimely  deaths. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  sense  in  which  to  the  eye  of 
faith  no  death  can  be  untimely,  but  this  is  as  dis- 
tinctly a  matter  of  faith  as  the  blessedness  of 
pain.  Faith  may  discern  a  rightness  in  the  cut- 
ting short  of  the  young  life,  as  in  all  forms  of 
suffering  and  af9iction  ;  out  though  faith  may  be 
able  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  neither  faith  nor 
reason  can  profit  by  our  ignoring  the  natural 
inequalities  of  the  ground.  Bome  deaths  arc  not 
in  any  true  sense  afflictions ;  and  to  say  so  need 
imply  no  disrespect,  nay,  it  may  conveythe  veir 
highest  testimony,  to  the  departed.  We  speak 
of  survivors  as  mourners,  till  we  forget  that 
there  are  survivors  who,  in  place  of  mourning, 
may  for  very  love  be  filled  with  a  solemn  joy  m 
the  completed  course  to  which  added  length  of 
days  could  scarcely  have  added  either  beauty  or 
dignit^i.  When  we  allow  ourselves  to  thinic  of 
the  reality  rather  than  of  the  mere  conventional 
description  of  the  event,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
we  should  have  only  one  word  with  which  to 
speak  of  the  completion  and  of  the  destruction  of 
a  human  life-time ;  only  one  word  for  the  event 
which  closes  the  long  day's  toil,  and  for  that 
which  crashes  like  a  thunderbolt  into  the  opening 
blossom  of  family  life ;  for  that  which  makes  and 
that  which  ends  widowhood ;  for  the  final  fulfil- 
ment or  reversal  of  all  our  temporal  hopes ;  for 
bereavement  and  for  reunion.  It  is  true  that  in 
one  sense  it  is  **  one  event "  which  befalls  in  all 
these  cases,  but  the  feelings  belonging  to  it  have 
as  wide  a  range  of  color  as  the  sunset  clouds. 
Need  we  wrap  them  all  in  the  same  thick  veil  of 
gloomy  language  and  ceremonial  ? 

At  any  rate  the  feelings  with  which  we  con- 
template the  termination  of  our  own  earthly  life 
must  vary  indefinitely  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times; 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  com- 
pare our  respective  experience  if  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  do  so. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  one  can  tell  what 
his  own  feeling  about  death  would  be,  until  he 
has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  it.  This  is 
no  doubt  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  feelings 
with  which  we  regard  it  from  a  distance  vary  as 
much  as  those  with  which  we  should  meet  its 
near  approach,  and  that  the  former  are  more 
important  to  our  welfare  than  the  latter.  To  be 
••through  fear  of  death  all  their  life-time  subject 
to  bondage"  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  I  believe 
not  an  uncommon  one.  Generalizing  from  the 
scanty  materials  gleaned  by  one  ordinary  ob- 
server, I  believe  that  the  purely  instinctive  fear 
is  strongest  in  people  of  a  very  liigh  degree  of 
vitality ;  it  is  the  shadow  cast  by  intense  love  of 
life,  and  seems  to  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  a  certain  kind  of  physical  vigor.  This  may 
bo  one  explanation  of  the  strange  and  beautiful 
way  in  wnich  the  fear  of  death  so  ollen  disap- 
pears as  the  event  itself  approaches ;  the  weak- 
ened frame  does  not  shrink  from  the  final  touch 
of  that  decay  which  has  already  insensibly 
loosened  its  hold  upon  life.  Professional  ob- 
servers speak  of  ca<es  in  which  the  fear  of  d^ing 
is  active  to  the  last,  as  being  extremely  rare ;  it 
should  probably  be  considered  a  physical  indi- 
cation of  vitality.    For  the  same  reason,  perhaps. 


the  fear  of  death  is  often  comparatively  slight  in 
early  youth,  before  the  constitution  has  reached 
its  full  vigor,  and  before  the  habit  of  living  has 
been  very  firmly  established.  At  the  same  time 
the  very  energy  and  buoyancy  of  a  perfectly 
vigorous  physiod  organization  help  to  dispel  or 
to  neutralize  painful  impressions ;  so  that  al- 
though the  idea  of  death  may  be  more  naturally 
abhorrent  to  the  strong  than  to  Uie  weak,  they 
may  be  less  habitually  oppressed  by  the  thou^uts 
of  it. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  deep,  though  obscure, 
connection  between  the  wish  and  the  power  to 
live.  Physicians  and  nurses  have  strange  stories 
to  tell  of  cases  in  which  a  strong  motive  for 
Hving  has  seemed  sufficient  to  recall  patients 
from  the  very  grasp  of  death.  Sometimes  the 
mere  assurance,  given  with  a  confident  manner 
but  a  doubting  heart,  that  recovery  is  possible, 
seems  to  give  strength  to  rally  and  may  turn  the 
scale  in  favor  of  liie.  For  this  reason,  amongst 
others,  medical  men  are  generally  extremely 
unwilling  to  tell  patients  that  there  is  no  hope. 
There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  such  an 
announcement,  though  voluntarily  elicited  and 
met  with  perfect  apparent  calomess,  has  seemed 
to  sap  the  strength  in  a  moment  and  cause  a 
sudden  and  rapicf  sinking.  It  is  perhaps  some 
physical  instinct  of  self-preservation,  rather  than 
any  want  of  courage,  which  makes  some  sick 
people  so  carefully  shun  all  opportunities  for 
any  such  communication.  The  curious  physical 
results  of  mental  expectation  make  it  often  most 
inexpedient  for  the  sick  to  know  all  that  is 
known  to  others  about  their  state ;  and  perhaps 
only  those  who  have  lived  long  in  sick-rooms 
can  fhlly  appreciate  the  blessing  to  the  watchers 
of  having  to  do  with  a  patient  who  neither  anx- 
iously questions  nor  fears  to  hear  or  to  speak 
the  plain  truth,  making  it  clear  that  to  him  the 
question  of  life  or  deatn  is  not  one  of  overmas- 
tering importance.  To  be  able,  while  the  bodily 
life  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  to  look  beyond 
it  in  undisturbed  serenity,  is  not  only  to  be  in  the 
condition  moft  favorable  to  health  and  happiness, 
it  is  to  radiate  strenj^h  and  courage  to  all  around. 
And  some  such  influence,  though  in  a  more  dif- 
fused and  less  perceptible  form,  is  exercised 
during  health  by  those  who  do  not  shrink  fh^m 
tiie  prospect  of  (kath. 

Perfect  serenity  in  regard  to  death  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  any  effort  of  the  will,  nor  bv  any 
mere  process  of  reasoning ;  it  is  rather  the  re- 
sult of  a  happy  combination  of  bodily  and  men- 
tal conditions.  The  chief  of  these  conditions, 
the  assured  hope  of  a  future  beyond  the  grave,  in 
comparison  of  which  the  brightest  earthly  visions 
fade  like  a  candle  before  the  dawn,  is  not  given 
t«  all ;  and  in  these  days,  especially,  it  is  for  many 
overshadowed,  if  not  altogether  blotted  out,  by 
doubts  and  questionings  which  can  no  longer  be 
hidden  from  the  multitude.  Even  to  those  who 
most  earnestly  cling  to  the  hope  of  immortality, 
it  would  seem  that  our  troublous  inheritance  of 
sympathy  must  cast  many  a  distressing  side-light 
upon  prospects  in  which  of  old  the  faithful  were 
able  to  take  undisturbed  delight.  However  this 
may  be.  the  mere  prospect  of  prolonged  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave,  apart  frotn  other  reasons 
for  joyful  confidence,  must  be  taken  rather  as 
enlarging  the  scope  of  our  hopes  and  of  our 
fears  than  of  necessarily  altering  the  balance  be- 
tween them.     Habitual  hopefulness  may  color 
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the  prospect  beyond  the  grave  with  the  same 
glomog  tints  which  it  throws  over  this  world,  so 
Siat  in  some  cases  the  same  cause  which  makes 
life  delightful  makes  death  not  unwelcome.  Such 
a  state  of  mind,  though  rare,  is  not  unknown. 
But  perhaps  a  perfect  balance  of  feeling  is  more 
readily  to  be  found  at  a  lower  level  of  expectation. 
It  may  be  one  of  the  natural  compensations  for 
a  comparatively  low  degree  of  vitalitv  that,  in 
thinking  of  death,  the  idea  of  rest  predominates 
over  that  of  loss,  so  that  there  is  no  alloy  of  pain 
in  the  reflection  that  none  of  the  troubles  of  this 
life  can  be  more  than  passing  clouds ;  that  for 
each  one  of  us  '*  the  Shadow  sits  and  waits  ;^^  that 
the  burden  of  life,  however  heavy,  must  drop  off 
at  last ;  and  that  none  can  say  now  near  to  any 
one  may  be  the  final  relief  from  all  its  evils. 
Weariness  of  mere  existence  is  a  heavy,  and 
probably  a  very  common,  secret  burden;  one 
which  makes  the  thought  of  annihilation  more 
attractive  to  some  of  us  than  any  celestial  vis- 
ions. Those  who  suffer  from  it  would  not  wel- 
come the  brightest  prospects  of  heaven,  unless 
they  could  hope  first  for  a  *'  long  and  dreamless 
sleeps  in  which  to  wash  off  the  travel-stains  of 
thepast. 

This  is  a  feeling  which  is  probably  most  com- 
mon in  youth  or  old  age,  when  the  ties  to  life  are 
fewer  than  they  are  in  its  prime,  and  when  the 
past  or  the  future  may  well  look  almost  intolera- 
bly long  to  the  weaned  ima^nation.    It  may  be 
that  in  the  miserable  experience  of  some  suffer- 
ers this  deep  weariness  of  life  may  not  exclude 
the  fear  of  aeath ;  but  so  terrible  a  combination 
\  can  scarcely  be  either  common  or  lasting.    Prob- 
ably the  normal  state  of  things  is  that  in  which 
some  degree  of  fear,  or  at  least  of  reluctance, 
exists  as  a  pure  instinct ;  rising  and  falling  with 
physical  causes,  ready  to  give  torce  to  the  terrors 
of  conscience  and  the  craving  of  affection,  but 
held  in  check  by  various  considerations  and  con- 
trolled by  the  will,  if  not  utterly  subdued  by 
trostfal  hopes.    In  people  of  active,  energetic 
temperament,  with  Jceen  susceptibility  to  sen- 
saoos  impressions,  one  may  sometimes  observe 
that  no  amount  either  of  religious    hope  for 
anotlier  life,  or  of  painful  experience  of  this, 
will  overcome  the  constitutional  shrinking  from 
the  anticipated  rending  asunder  of  body  and 
boqI.     They  carry  the  same  feeling  through 
sympathy  into  their  tboug^hts  of  the  death  of  otn- 
ers,  which  appears  to  be  almost  physically  shock- 
ing to  them,  however  obviously  acceptable  to 
the  person  chiefly  concerned.    Such  a  istate  of 
feeling  is  to  those  who  do  not  share  it  as  unac- 
eoantable  as  it  is  evident.     Looking  at  death 
calmly,  as  one  of  the  very  few  circumstances  of 
quite  universal  experience,  any  vehement  disin- 
I  clination  to  it  would  seem  to  be  inappropriate 
,  as  well  as  futile.    But  disinclination  to  some  of 
its  accidental  circumstances  is  but  too  easily  intel- 
ligible.   This  is  probably  another  reason  why 
I  the  shrinking  from  it  often  seems  to  increase  as 
I  youth  is  left  behind.    The  very  young  cannot 
I  know  how  terrible  a  thing  sickness  is ;    those 
1  who  have  watched  many  death-beds  can  scarcely 
forget  the  awful  possibilities  of  physical  suffer- 
ing.   And  yet  it  seems  probable  that  many  of 
I  the  worst  appearances  are  more  or  less  delusive. 
A  very  moderate  experience  of  sick-rooms  suf- 
I  fices  to  show  that  actual  suffering  bears  no  exact 
I  proportion  to  its  outward  manifestations.      Be 
I  this  as  it  may,  physical  suffering  is  clearly  no 


necessary  accompaniment  of  death,  and  the  dread 
of  pain  which  makes  us  shrink  from  the  prospect 
of  mortal  illness  is  quite  a  di^erent  thing  from 
the  real  instinctive  dread  of  death :  it  should  in- 
deed, and  often  does,  act  powerfully  in  reconcil- 
ing us  to  the  prospect  of  aeath. 

In  like  manner  the  unwillingness  to  be  taken 
away  from  life  in  its  fulness,  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  enjoyment  of  bright  prospects,  and  debarred 
from  the  satisfaction  of  that  ever-deepening 
curiosity  with  which  every  active  mind  must  be- 
hold the  mysterious  drama  going  on  around  us, 
—  this  unwillingness  is  quite  a  distinct  feeling 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  from 
dissolution.  It  is  a  feeling  which  should  in  rea- 
son belong  in  its  full  force  only  to  those  who 
look  upon  death  as  the  end  of  all  things,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  it  should  at  least  have  no  ter- 
rors. Is  it  some  mysteriously  intense  appetite, 
or  an  inveterate  confusion  of  tnought,  which  hin- 
ders most  people  from  perceiving  that  not  to  exist 
cannot  possibly  be  in  the  slightest  degree  painful 
or  even  unpleasant?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
regard  death  merely  as  a  transition  from  one 
state  of  existence  to  another  (and  of  an  existence 
possibly  of  infinite  duration),  we  open  the  door 
td  all  extremes  of  glorious  or  fearful  expectation, 
and  the  event  itself  shrinks  into  insignificance. 
From  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  last, 
thoufi^h  for  such  different  reasons,  the  important 
queslion  is  not  when  we  die,  but  how  we  live. 
Religion  and  philosophy  on  different  grounds 
combine  to  impress  upon  us  the  continuity  and 
mutual  dependence  of  successive  **  dispensa- 
tions" or  •♦developments.''  We  cannot  conceive 
of,  much  less  really  believe  in,  any  state  of  ex- 
istence in  which  we  can  have  any  interest  wholly 
disconnected  from  our  interest  in  this  life.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  world  we  know  must  be 
in  some  degree  the  laws  of  any  world  in  which 
we  can  conceive  of  ourselves  as  existing  and  re- 
taining our  identity,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  any  rational  being  can  find  a  fancied  safety 
in  the  mere  delay  of  an  inevitable  crisis.  Of 
course,  the  theological  origin  of  such  a  fancy  is 
familiar  enough ;  but  the  result  is,  I  think,  as 
unworthy  of  its  own  religious  basis  as  it  is  of  our 
human  dignity.  To  suppose  that  we  can  have 
any  reasonable  ground  of  confidence  for  this  life 
either  in  or  apart  from  an  Almighty  Being  whom 
we  cannot  trust  with  our  destiny  m  the  next,  is 
certainly  not  more  foolish  than  it  is  faithless. 
Our  hopes  for  this  world  and  for  the  next  must 
rest  upon  one  foundation,  —  our  faith  must  be 
equally  prepared  for  trials  in  respect  of  both. 
Either  death  leads  to  nothing  at  all,  and  to  fear 
it  is  unmeaning ;  or  it  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and 
to  fear  it  is  unworthy  of  those  who  believe  in  a 
righteous  order. 

^till,  while  life  is  sweet,  we  must  needs  shrink 
more  or  less  from  what  at  least  looks  like  its 
untimely  termination.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
conventional  association  of  sorrow  with  death, 
already  referred  to,  few,  perhaps,  would  be  self- 
ish enough  to  wish  to  detain  the  aged  from  their 
rest,  and  to  themselves  the  prospect  is  rarely 
unwelcome ;  but  for  the  young  in  their  spring- 
time, or  the  middle-aged  in  their  vigor,  death 
necessarily  involves  a  loss  which  is  not  the  less 
real  and  need  not  be  the  less  keenly  felt  because  it 
may  be  regarded  as  overbalanced  by  the  gain. 
Let  our  anticipations  of  life  beyond  the  grave  be 
as  bright  as  they  will,  there  can  be  no  use  in 
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denying  tho  preciousness  of  those  which  lie  on 
this  sido  ot  it ;  and  the  most  ardently  hopeful  must 
still  feel  that,  if  the  choice  lay  with  themselves,  it 
would  bo  wisest  not  to  hurry  over  the  prelim- 
inary phase.  But  the  truth  is  brought  home  to 
us  again  and  again,  that  we  have  not  light 
enough  to  choose  by.  In  tho  dimness  we  can 
faintly  discern  that  life  has  other  kinds  of  com- 
pleteness besides  length  of  days :  — 

It  is  not  growing  liko  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  bo ; 

Or  standing  Ion;?  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a  lo^  at  last,  diy,  bald,  and  sere. 

A  lil^  of  a  day 

Is  faii-cr  far  in  May  — 
Althongh  it  fall  and  die  that  ni^ht. 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  b^iuties  see. 
And  in  snort  measures  life  may  perfect  t>e. 

As  the  years  go  on,  there  gathers  a  special 
radiance  of  eternal  youth  around  some  of  the 
figures  from  whom  all  our  hopes  in  Uiis  world 
have  been  most  sharply  severed.  There  are 
lives  so  rounded  and  crowned  by  their  completed 
deeds  of  love,  that  Death  seems  to  have  appeared 
in  the  fulness  of  their  prime  only  to  consecrate 
them  forever;  others  stand  apart  from  humaii 
ties  in  a  solitude  which  makes  time  seem  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  and  the  grave  a  not  unfamiliar 
country.  In  all  these  cases  we  may  oven  now 
see  a  fitness  in  what,  according  to  mere  reckon- 
ing of  time,  would  be  called  unseasonable.  And 
if  we  can  catch  glimpses  of  these  things  from 
without,  there  are  no  doubt  many  inward  dramas 
which  refuse  to  square  themselves  with  the  ex- 
ternal framework  of  human  life.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  unfathomable  necessities  the  times 
and  seasons  of  life  and  death  may  correspond, 
and  as  little  do  we  know,  in  looking  at  each 
other's  lives,  what  may  be  unfolding  or  what 
may  be  concluded,  as  seen  from  within.  That 
which  seems  to  others  a  cutting  short  of  activity 
may  bo  to  ourselves  tho  laying  down  of  arms  no 
longer  needed;  our  eyes  may  see  the  haven, 
where  our  friends  can  see  only  the  storm ;  or  if 
we  cannot  see  a  fitness  in  the  time  of  our  death, 
is  that  a  strange  thing  in  such  a  life  as  this  ?  — 
ComhUl  Magazine, 


CAVAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

BY  LETITIA  HcCUNTOCK. 

Opposite  my  drawing-room  window  stretches 
a  fairy  tangle  of  tall  foxglove  spires  and  feathery 
meadow-sweet.  We  have  rented  a  wild  retreat 
in  the  County  Cavan,  a  good-sized  house,  which 
its  absentee  owner  lets  us  have  at  a  cheap  rate 
because  it  is  very  much  out  of  onlor. 

I  ought  to  clear  away  the  aforesaid  tangle,  and 
restore  the  garden  beds,  but  the  foxglove  forest 
is  80  very  lovely  that  1  have  no  heart  to  do  so. 

My  thoughts  were  of  Titania,  Oberon,  and  the 
fairy  train,  as  I  looked  from  my  window  at  the 
nodding  purple  spires,  for  a  net-work  of  fancies 
envelops  the  entire  region. 

Superstition  is  as  rampant  here  as  if  there  were 
no  national  schools. 

I  am  surrounded  by  neighbors  who  have  had 
wives  and  children  stolen  by  the  fairies;  who 
have  been  blighted  by  the  evil  eye,  or  who  have 
had  interviews  with  friends  returning  from  the 


*•  undiscovered  country,"  with  messages  of  warn- 
ing or  farewell .  The  peasants  of  Cavan  arc  eager 
to  falsify  Shakespeare's  woi*ds,  for  to  them  the 
grave  is  not  **  the  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns." 

My  thoughts  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  sound 
of  a  violin,  and  I  saw  a  very  old  man,  bent  imd 
snowy-haired,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
ters in  the  country. 

A  few  pence  made  him  very  happy,  and  he 
said,  raysterioasly :  **  Your  laayship  shall  have 
my  good  word  wid  Ihem :  Wb  no  a  bud  tiling  to 
have  them  for  your  fnends,"  and  he  nodded  right 
and  left,  to  the  foxglove  forest,  to  the  wooded 
slope. 

I  resolved  to  make  him  explain  his  meaning. 

**The  gentry  —  the  good  people,"  he  whis- 
pered. **  Vm  sayin^  you  sail  hae  my  good  word 
wid  them,^"* 

**  The  fairies !  Do  you  really  mean  the  fairies  ?  " 
I  cried,  delighted  at  having  my  meditations  pot 
into  words. 

**To  be  sure  I  mean  the  fairies  —  what  else 
would  I  be  meaning?  Do  you  see  them  two  forts 
fair  forenenst  you  P  " 

Leaning  on  his  stick,  he  pointed  with  skinny 
hand  towards  two  clumps  of  trees  growing  on 
mounds,  on  the  top  of  the  opposite  hill,  looking 
somewhat  like  horns. 

The  forts  were  in  a  lino,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart,  and  down  below,  midway  between 
them,  1  observed  a  cabin  nestling  imder  the 
mountain.     **^Vhat  of  the  forts?"  I  inquired. 

*•  Well,"  my  lady,  **  it's  going  on  for  four  years 
since  Manus  Denny  that  lives  m  thon  house  had 
his  wife  stolen  by  the  gentry.  She  was  a  well- 
lookin'  woman,  an'  it  might  be  them  we  willna 
name  had  set  their  hearts  on  her ;  but  how-an- 
ever  Manns  an'  her  was  ridin'  home  from  the 
fair  across  the  mountain  between  the  two  forts ; 
an'  it  was  in  the  gloamin',  when  Manus  felt  the 
wife  grippin'  him  hard  round  the  waist 

**  *  What  ails  ye,  J*eggy?'  says  he. 

**  ♦  O  Manus,*  says  she,  •  they're  strivin'  to 
pull  me  off  the  horse,'  says  she. 

**  *  Catch  a  hoult  o'  me,  womStn,  an'  Pll  warrant 
nobody'll  stir  yez,'  says  he. 

**  She  was  there  one  minute  behint  him  on  the 
horse,  an'  the  next  she  was  gone ;  an'  he  swears 
he  hadn't  the  color  of  whiskey  on  him  forbye  tho 
wee  drop  he  took  at  Red  Reilly's  on  tho  road 
home. 

*•  He  was  all  through  other  when  he  got  home, 
an'  tho  childer  axin'  where  was  mammy.  He'd 
ha'  been  took  away  himself  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been 
that  he  had  a  needle  sticking  in  the  shoulder  o* 
his  coat.    The  needle  saved  him." 

**  Did  Peggy  never  come  back  to  him  P  " 

•  *  Troth,  did  she !  She  came  twiste  in  the  night 
time,  an'  he  seen  her  happin'  the  wee  childer  in 
their  beds,  as  plain  as  I  see  you,  an'  says  he, 
•Peggy,'  says  he,  *are  you  livin'  with  the 
gentry?' 

**  *  Ay,  Manns,  avick,'  says  she,  sighin'  as  if  the 
poor  heart  of  her  was  a  breakin'. 

**  *  Could  I  win  you  back,  Peggy? ' 

**  *  If  you  have  the  courage  to  catch  me  an* 
hould  me,  Manus,'  says  she,  *  you'll  get  winnin' 
me  back ;  but  I  know  you're  the  cowardly  man ; ' 
an'  never  was  a  truer  word  spoke,  for  though  die 
came,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  an'  g^ve  him  two  chances 
to  keep  her,  he  hadna  the  courage  to  lay  his  hand 
on  her." 
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"  Did  he  ever  hear  any  more  about  her  P  ** 

'<WelU  ma^am,  he  did  not;  he  looked  on 
her  as  if  she  was  dead  an*  buried ;  but  a  year 
after  she  was  took  off  the  horse  he  married 
igain.** 

**  Do  you  think  "Pegey  was  pleased  at  that  P  ** 

«« Deed  no,  ma^am,  Iknow  she  was  not,  an^she^s 
not  content  to  this  day.  She  comes  si^hin*  round 
thon  big  fir-tree  at  the  end  o*  the  house  (you 
may  see  it  yonder),  an*  sayin\  'False  Manus, 
cowardly  Manus !  *  but  though  he  hears  the  yoice, 
never  a  sight  o*  her  can  he  see.** 

••How  is  that?** 

••Why,  sure,  your  ladyship,  she*s  wid  them 
that  can  make  her  invisible  like  themselves. 
There*8  another  ould  ancient  fort  in  Uie  wood 
yonder,  up  in  Drumbannon.** 

He  pointed  out  the  wooded  slope  which  I  had 
explored  the  day  after  my  arrival  in  Cavan. 
Tall  firs  towered  above  the  sycamores;  wych 
elms  and  hazels,  and  fairy  forests  of  foxglove 
and  fern,  crowded  round  their  gnarled  stems. 

The  fort  was  a  circular  mound,  one  of  those  so 
common  in  Ireland.  I  asked  my  loquacious  friend 
if  it  had  not  been  a  Danish  fortification. 

••To  be  sure,**  he  replied;  ''an*  the  Danes  is 
often  there  at  tiie  present  time.** 

••  I  thought  they  had  left  Ireland  hundreds  of 
years  ago  r  ** 

••  So  they  did,  surely  ?  But  the  Danes  dealt  in 
magic,  an*  they*re  good  friends  o*  the  fairies 
everywhere.  Sure  it  was  because  they  wrought 
too  much  magic  that  Brian  Boru  banished  th^m 
out  of  Ireland,  an*  drove  them  into  the  sea. 
They  hiul  to  fly,  but  they  left  the  briars  an*  the 
hens  behint  them.  Sure  you  can*t  go  within  a 
perch  of  a  briar  but  it*ll  catch  you ;  an*  suro  the 
hens  *I1  scrape  the  thatch  off  your  house  to  try  to 
drown  you,  an*  they'll  scratch  the  ashes  out  o*  your 
grate  to  try  to  bipm  the  house ;  an*  when  they  fly 
up  to  their  roosts  at  night,  tiiey  think  they* re 
goinz  to  the  Danish  land.** 

••  Are  yie  cocks  as  bad  as  the  hens  P  ** 

••Every  hair!  Every  hair!  Your  ladvship 
knows  rightly  that  the  cock  is  the  first  to  bring 
you  bad  newsP  He*ll  dance  on  his  perch  an* 
crow  at  untimely  hours,  an*  if  you  go  to  feSl  his 
feet,  they're  as  cowld  as  the  snow  —  that*s  when 
Toa  are  going  to  hear  of  a  death,  or  something 

••How  do  you  know  that  Drumbumon  is  a 
fiiiry  fort  ?  " 

••How  dd  I  knowP  Musha,  musha,  how  would 
I  not  know!  There  was  a  grand  gentleman,  a 
friend  o*  the  priest,  went  to  travel  in  the  Ho! v 
Land,  an*,  before  he  went  he  cut  a  wych-elm  sticK 
off  the  tree  on  Drumbannon.  Well,  ma*am,  I  was 
in  Father  Patrick^s  kitchen  when  Dr.  Sheean 
came  home,  an*  tould  his  adventures. 

••  He  was  in  an  Arab  tent  wid  the  stick  in  his 
hand,  when  an  ould,  ould  man,  wid  white,  flowin* 
hair,  took  a  look  at  him,  an*  says  he,  spakin* 
English,  •  Wad  you  let  me  look  at  thon  stick  in 
yourhandP* 

•••Certainly,"*  says  Dr.  Sheean,  surprised,  an* 
handed  him  the  stick.  The  ould  man  kissed  the 
stick,  an*  says  he,  'Sweet  Drumbannon,*  says 
he,  an'  gave  it  back  to  the  doctor. 

*'  Who  was  the  old  man  P  Was  he  ono  of  the 
Danes  who  were  banished  by  Brian  BoruP** 

'•How  can  I  tell  you,  ma*amP  He  might  ha* 
been  one  o*  them,  or  he  might  ha*  been  one  of 
the  Mries,  for  they  can  travel  fast ;  but  anyway 


he  knowed  Drumbannon  well,  an*  it*s  certmn  he 
was  often  there.** 

••  Do  you  think  he  is  sometimes  there  nowP** 

'••  Very  likely.  You're  a  good,  charitable  lady, 
an*  1*11  say  a  good  word  for  yoti.**  And  Dan  Gow 
went  away,  murmuring  blessing. 

On  inquiring  about  him,  I  learned  that  he 
firmly  believes  himself  to  be  a  particular  friend 
and  prot6^  of  the  gentle  race. 

He  is  a  famous  cow-doctor,  and  the  neighbors, 
for  miles  around,  have  the  firmest  faith  in  his 
supernatural  lore. 

Hu  w'as  missing  for  some  months  a  few  years 
a^o.  His  cabin  door  was  found  locked,  and 
when  the  people  broke  it  open,  his  pig  and  cat 
were  almost  starved  to  death,  showing  that  he 
must  have  been  absent  for  several  days. 

Had  he  ffone  to  England  or  Scotland  for  the 
har\'est,  or  nad  he  met  with  an  untimely  fate  P 

These  were  the  questions  asked  by  his  neigh- 
bors, but  no  answer  was  forthcominfi^. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  he  appeared 
again,  a  little  more  bent  and  gray  than  formerly, 
saying  he  had  been  underground  with  the  good 
people!  He  had  been  lilted,  had  eaten,  dinink, 
and  lodged,  magnificently ;  and  had  played  the 
fiddle  for  the  elves  to  dance  to.  Ever  since 
then  the  peasants  believe  that  ho  holds  myste- 
rious intercourse  with  his  fairy  friends,  and  even 
an  occasional  failure  in  his  predictions  does  not 
seem  to  shake  their  faith. 

Father  Patrick  sets  his  face  against  dancing, 
and  his  young  people  are  not  as  obedient  as  he 
could  wish. 

One  evening,  as  he  rode  along,  he  came  up 
with  a  young  man  and  woman  belonging  to  his 
flock. 

••  Phil  R3ran  and  Mary  Callaghan,  where  are 
you  going P**  he  inquired. 

••  To  Teague  Meban*s,  your  reverence,  to  get 
our  boots  mended.** 

They  bowed  and  conrtesied,  and  his  reverence 
rode  on. 

Presently  ho  came  up  with  another  couple,  and 
another,  and  yet  another ;  and,  to  his  questions 
where  they  were  going,  they  all  replied  that 
they  were  bound  for  Teague  Mehan*s,  to  get 
their  boots  mended. 

His  reverence  resolved  that  he  also  would  go 
to  Teague  Mohan's  and  have  his  boots  mended. 

An  hour  later  he  stopped  at  the  shoemaker's 
door,  and  found  every  one  dancing.  Great  was 
the  consternation  of  the  coinpany. 

Father  Patrick  rushed  in,  flourishing  his  whip, 
and  let  his  blows  fall  heartily  and  impartially 
upon  the  young  men  and  their  partners. 

••  Where*8  Dan  Gow,  the  biggest  rascal  of  yez 
all  P**  cried  his  reverence.  ♦•  Let  me  get  at  him ; 
you  couldn*t  dance  if  it  wasn't  for  him  with  his 
fiddle.*' 

Teague  Mehan  helped  to  thrust  the  trembling 
fiddler  through  the  window,  and  he  escaped  to 
the  barn,  where  he  crept  under  the  straw,  and 
lay  hidden  until  morning. 

His  host  came  to  release  him.  **  How  did  you 
sleep,  DanP**  he  asked. 

••Musha,  Teague,  Fve  bad  news  for  you  this 
morn  ing — Poor  Father  Patrick !  '* 

••  Why,  man,  alive,  what  would  all  Father 
Patrick?*' 

••  Sure,  Teague,  I  was  angry  at  him  for  what 
he  had  done  on  the  company  last  nic^t,  an*  I 
just  spoke  against  him  to  them;  an*  Tm  feared 
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heHl  be  found  dead  in  bis  bed  this  momiDg. 
Masha,  mnsha,  it^s  the  hard-hearted  man  I  was 
to  bid  the  gentry  harm  him ; "  and  Dan  groaned  in 
sincere  penitence. 

Teague,  much  alarmed  and  fully  believing  in 
Dan's  supernatural  pretensions,  hastened  to  the 
priest's  house,  to  inquire  after  his  health. 

Father  Patrick  gave  him  ocular  and  oral 
demonstrations  that  Dan  Gow^s  curses  had  not 
liarmed  him,  for,  lookini^  out  of  his  bedroom 
window,  he  abused  him  heartily  for  giving  the 
dance,  called  him  villain  and  rascal,  and  thi*eat- 
ened  to  •*  take  the  whip  to  him.  next."  \VTiile  on 
the  theme  of  Father  Patrick,  I  must  tell  of  a 
clever  trick  that  was  played  upon  him  the  other 
day  by  one  of  my  i;^ew  neighbors  at  *•  foxglove 
forest." 

Brian  Doolan  is  an  ill-looking  man,  who, 
without  working,  seems  to  have  abundance  of 
everything.  He  has  a  very  bad  character,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Brian  the  '*  Rascal." 
The  people  have  complained  over  and  over  again 
that  Brian  steals  their  ducks  and  fowls,  and 
the  priest  lately  sent  him  a  message  to  come  to 
his  house. 

No  ** Rascal"  appeared.  Father  Patrick  sent 
another  messa^,  to  say  that  if  ho  did  not  come 
before  such  a  day  he  would  curse  him  from  the 
altar,  with  bell,  oook,  and  candle. 

The  **  Rascal "  put  off  reporting  himself  to  the 
priest  until  the  very  last  day ;  but  early  on  that 
day  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said  to  the  ser- 
vant, **  Be  plazed  to  tell  his  reverence  that  here^s 
Brian  Doolan,  come  to  do  his  bidding." 

**  The  priest's  not  up  yet,  my  good  man,"  re- 
turned Nancy ;  •*  but  if  youUl  be  seated  a  wee 
minute  Pll  tell  him." 

Brian  looked  round  the  neat  kitchen,  and  spied 
the  priest's  boots,  beautifully  polished,  lying 
ready  for  him  to  put  on.  He  listened  for  Nancy ^s 
step  on  the  stairs,  but  all  was  silent. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  throw  off  his 
own  tattered  brogeens,  and  put  on  Father  Pat- 
rick's boots.  ♦•  He  says  you're  to  go  up  to  him 
in  the  room,"  said  Nancy,  returning. 

A  volley  of  abuse  greeted  Brian  from  his  rev- 
erence*s  pillow.  *»  You  villain !  You  rascal !  So 
you  have  set  all  the  old  women  in  the  oountrv 
cryine,  because  you  steal  their  fowls !  You  thief, 
you,  don't  I  know  your  character  P  What  did  you 
steal  last?" 

'*  Deed,  your  reverence,  I  took  a  pair  of  boots 
from  a  decent  man." 

**You  rascal!  Did  you  give  them  back  to 
him?" 

•*  I'll  give  them  to  you,  your  reverence." 

•* Anawhy  would  you  give  them  to  me,  you 
good-for-nothing  fellow  ?  I  don't  want  them  — 
give  them  to  the  man  that  owns  them." 

**  I  offered  them  to  the  man  that  owns  them, 
your  reverence,  an*  he  said  he  didn't  want 
them." 

•*  Well,  well,  if  he  doesn't  want  them,  you 
may  keep  them;  but  be  sure  you  mend  your 
ways,  and  keep  vour  hands  off  the  neighbor's 
fowls,  or  ril  read  you  out  from  the  altar,  you 
rascal ! " 

'  Well  pleased,  Bryan  left  the  house  wearing  his 
new  boots. 

The  same  Father  Patrick  is  very  autocratic  in 
his  dominion,  wielding  a  power  that  is*  rather 
uncommon  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history. 
He  is  extremely  particular  about  the  conduct  of 


the  young  people  belonging  to  his  flock ;  and  in 
the  streets  of  the  nearest  town  he  met  oiie  of  his 
own  young  men  very  late  the  other  night,  with 
his  arm  round  the  waist  of  a  smartly-dreaaed 
girl. 

*•  What  are  you  doing  at  this  hoar,  Dennis  ?  " 
said  he  sternly ;  ••  and  you,  my  girl,  why  arenH 
you  at  home  in  your  bed  ?  " 

•*  'Tis  no  busmess  of  yours,"  replied  the  girl^ 
pertly.    "  Pm  not  one  of  your  hearers." 

•*  Aren't  you  ?  Well,  you'll  be  one  of  mj  feel- 
ers, then,"  returned  the  priest,  dealing  her  a  blow 
with  his  stick. 

She  would  have  *•  had  the  law  of  him,"  but 
that  she  feared  her  parents*  anger  if  it  came  out 
that  she,  a  Protestant,  had  been  accepting  the 
attentions  of  a  Roman  Catholic ;  so  she  kept  the 
affair  very  quiet,  but  the  story  crept  to  my  ears 
somehow,  and  is  too  good  to  be  unrecorded. 

The  instances  of  superstition  I  have  hitherto 
given  have  concerned  Roman  Catholics ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  I  find  that  the  church  people  and 
Presbyterians  of  Cavan  are  not  qmte  exempt 
from  it. 

They  do  not,  certainly,  believe  in  furies,  but 
have  great  faith  in  witchcraft,  luck,  and  death- 
warning.  None  of  them  like  to  meet  Mary  Laf- 
ferty,  a  red-haired  woman  who  lives  near  as.  and 
who  is  said  to  be  unlucky ;  and  if  they  chance  to 
encounter  her  when  on  their  way  to  fair  and  mar- 
ket they  turn  back,  and  defer  their  business  an- 
til  another  day,  no  matter  how  important  it  may 
be.  My  cook,  a  Presbyterian,  caune  home  lately 
from  a  visit  to  her  father  in  the  lowest  spirits.  1 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  and  she  replied 
that  her  father  had  been  awakened  the  ni^ht  be- 
fore by  a  voice  at  the  window  close  to  his  bed« 
which  said  distinctly,  three  times,  **  James,  he^s 
dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead ! " 

It  seems  that  his  tenure  of  his  farm  depended 
upon  a  life  in  the  lease,  and  that  the  voice  at  the 
window  came  to  tell  him  this  life  had  ju^  dropped 
off. 

**  We  must  leave  the  old  home,"  saidr  my  oook, 
*•  an'  it'll  go  near  to  break  father's  heart." 

She  was  not  at  all  clear  who  had  given  the 
warding,  but  fully  believed  in  its  authentidty ; 
and  her  fears  proved  correct,  for  the  next  day 
news  came  that  the  man  whose  name  was  in  t^ 
lease  was  really  dead,  and  the  farm  must  be  given 
up. 

Another  of  my  new  neighbors  has  had  a  death- 
warning. 

The  Wilsons  and  Callaghans  live  halfway  be- 
tween **  foxglove  forest,"  and  the  town,  in  a  long 
cabin,  consisting  of  two  houses  under  one  roof. 

••  Livin'  in  under  the  roof  wid  me,"  is  the  way 
in  which  the  Cavan  peasants  'describe  this  close 
neighborhood. 

One  night  the  Callaghans  saw  a  face  at  their 
window,  and  a  finger  tapped  three  times  upon 
the  glass ;  they  rushed  to  the  door ;  nothing  was 
visible,  but  a  mournful  wail  rose  upon  the  air, 
and  retreated  over  the  hills,  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  until  it  died  away.  Of  bourse  they  be- 
lieved that  the  Banshee  had  warned  them  of  a 
death. 

Their  neighbors  did  not  hear  the  wailing,  but 
were  aroused  by  a  loud  blow  upon  the  roof  of  the 
house. 

**  Which  family  is  that  for?"  said  the  husband 
and  wife  to  each  other,  hoping  the  message  was 
not  for  them. 
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The  qaestion  was  answered  next  day  when  lit- 
tle Annie  Gallagher  fell  into  the  river  while 
gathering  foxgloves,  and  was  drowned. 

One  of  the  commonest  superstitions  in  Cavan 
is,  that  it  is  anlucky  to  comb  your  hair  at  ni^ht, 
as.  if  you  do  so,  havmg  a  friend  at  sea,  that  fnend 
will  most  likely  be  drowned. 

Hie  old  people  refrain  from  cutting  their  nails, 
lest  thev  should  have  to  search  for  the  parings 
on  the  day  of  judgment !  Others  wrap  the  par- 
ings in  paper,  andthrust  them  between  the  stones 
of  a  frail,  for  the  same  reason !  When  they  cut 
tbeir  hair,  they  hide  away  the  ends,  never  bum- 
in?  a  single  hair,  for  the  burning  of  hair  brings 
ill-lnck. 

I  shall  conclude  thb  paper  with  the  strange 
story  of  a  once  restless  spirit,  who  is  now  settled 
in  a  very  small  space  in  the  town  of  B . 

Mr.  McBride  was  an  attorney,  and  lived  in  a 
good  house.  He  died  rather  suddenly,  and  his 
wife  and  servants  soon  found  out  that  he  could 
not  rest.  Ten  o^clock  had  not  sounded  from  the 
ehorch  tower  each  night  when  he  appeared,  and, 
walking  through  the  kitchen  where  the  servants 
were  at  work,  went  upstairs  to  his  wife's  room. 

He  continued  to  appear  at  intervals  throughout 
the  night,  gazing  at  his  widow  wistfully,  pluck- 
ing the  bedclothes  or  the  pillow,  in  a  vain  effort 
to  induce  her  to  speak  to  him. 

Thus  a  year  passed,  and  no  one  had  addressed 
the  poor,  restless  ghost.  Whatever  message  he 
had  to  give,  or  secret  to  impart,  none  would 
summon  courage  to  ask  what  be  wanted. 

At  length  Mrs.  McBride  applied  to  the  priest, 
who  at  first  refused  to  interfere,  but  when  she 
persisted,  come  to  the  house  prepared  to  do  as 
she  wished. 

**  Shall  I  call  him  up  till  you  see  him  P  ^^  he 
asked. 

**  No,  no,  sir !  Oh,  no,  I  never  wish  to  see  him 
again." 

*•  Well,  where  would  you  like  him  to  be  set- 
tled?" 

"Between  the  water  and  the  foam,^  she  re- 
plied. 

At  these  words  the  poor,  listening  spirit  gave 
a  loud,  piteous  cry. 

•*  You  cruel,  hard-hearted  woman  ! "  said  the 
priest,  «*  is  that  what  you'd  have  me  do  to  your 
husband?  I  will  not  settle  him  there;  —  Til 
settle  him  at  the  cows'  heads  in  his  own  warm 
byre  for  five  years." 

The  widow  and  children  soon  after  went  to 
America,  and  the  house  is  now  in  other  hands.  I 
have  been  shown  the  cow-house,  where,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  B , 

Mr.  McBride's  ghost  is  still  in  durance. 

Belgtavta. 


A  HYMN  OF  ST.  COLUMBA. 

Mr.  Skene,  in  Vol.  II.,  of  his  Celtic  Scotland, 
p.  91,  describing  the  scenery  of  lona,  says: 
*•  On  the  highest  point,  overlooking  the  expanse 
of  the  western  sea,  is  the  cairn  called  Cul  ri 
Erin,  which  marks  the  spot  where  Columba  is 
said  to  have  ascended  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining if  he  could  discern  from  it  the  distant 
shores  of  his  beloved  Erin.  Among  the  several 
poems  attributed  to  him  there  is  one  which  so 
remarkably  describes  the  scene  fi*om  this  spot, 
and  the  emotions  it  was  calculated  to  excite  in 


one  of  his  temperament,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  It  contains  the  sren- 


^ 


nine  expi'essions  of  his  feelings.^^    The  orioinal 
of  this  very  interestins^  poem  is  among  the  Irish 
MSS.   in  the   Royal  Librarv  at  Brussels,^  tho 
keeper  of  which,*^M.  Alen,  kindly  supplied  the 
copy  from  which  the  text  is  given  m  Macmi  Han's 
Magazine.    It  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
collated  by  the  learned  Dean  of  Armagh  with 
another   copy,    made    by    the    late    Professor 
O'Curry,  whose  admirably  faithful  translation  is 
given  by  Mr.  Skene.    The  words  of  that  trans- 
hition  have  been  adopted  in  this  version  in  many 
cases,  with  very  little  alteration.     For  the  ac- 
curacv  of  the  text  of  the  original,  the  present 
translator  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Reeves  and  Mr. 
Skene,  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  for  any  Celtic 
student  to  be  associated  in  the  huniblest  way. 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  original  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  for  those  who  can  appreciate  it. 
Apart  from  the  simple  felicity  of  thought  and 
language,  the  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  in  several 
instances  the  alliteration,  are  very  beautiful. 
The  only  liberties  that  have  been  taken  with  the 
text  are,  the  division  into  verses  of  four  lines, 
instead  of  two,  and  the  use  of  a  few  capitals  and 
commas.  —  [Editor  of  Macmillan's  Magazine.'] 

[Saint  Columba,  the  famous  missionary  to  the 
Picts,  founded  his  cathedral  in  lona,  A.D.  565. 
His  hymn,  ^ven  below,  is  a  homely  production 
in  the  English,  in  this  literal  version,  so  far  as 
artistic  finish  is  concerned.  But  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  great  Culdee  teacher  are 
visible  through  the  veu  of  the  modem  language, 
and  they  are  deep  and  sweet;  and  the  hymn 
possesses  a  historical  as  well  as  a  personal  and 
literarv  interest,  for  it  shows  how  a  holy  man 
worshipped  in  song  thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Three  stanzas  of  the  original  Irish  verses  are 
^ven,  as  a  sample.  They  are  all  in  Macmillan*8 
Magazine, — Ed.'] 

COLUMCILLE  FECIT. 


I. 

Mellach  lem  bith  ind  Ucht  Ailiiinn, 

For  beind  cairrge, 
Conacind  and  ar  meiaci 

Feth  na  fairrci. 

•  II. 

Cooadnd  a  tonda  tromai 

Uas  ler  lethan, 
AmnU  canait  ceol  dia  nathair 

For  seol  bethad. 

III. 

Conacind  a  tracht  reidh  rindglan 

Ni  d41  duba, 
Co  cloisind  guth  na  n6n  ningnadh, 

Seol  go  subai. 

I. 

Sweet  is  to  me  in  Uchd  AiPEiinn,* 

On  a  peaked  crag  to  be. 
That  I  might  often  behold 

The  face  of  the  boundless  sea. 

n. 

To  look  on  the  heaving  waves, 

WTiile  in  their  Father's  ear 
Music  for  ever  they  chant, 

Hymning  the  world's  career. 

1  Bur^nd.  MSS.  No.  A,100,  pp.  34,  85. 
*  Lovety  Breant  —  The  rocky  heights  on  the  south* west  of 
lona  are  called  (7chdachan  at  this  day. 
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m. 


The  level  and  star-bright  strand 
No  801T0W  it  were  to  see, 

And  to  hear  the  wondrous  birds, 
Sailing  on  happily. 


IV. 


The  thunder  of  crowding  wares 
To  hear  on  the  rocky  shore, 

And  down  by  the  church  to  hoar 
The  sounding  surges  roar. 


V. 


To  see  the  swift-flying?  flocks 
Over  the  waterj'  plain. 

And,  greatest  of  wonders  all, 
The  monsters  of  the  main. 


VI. 


To  see  the  ebb  and  the  flood 
In  power  upon  the  sea. 

And  Cul-ri'Erin  *  there.  I  say, 
My  secret  name  woula  be. 


vn. 


And  grief  would  come  to  my  heart, 
While  srazing  to  her  shore, 

And  all  the  many  ills  I*ve  done 
I  weeping  would  deplore. 


vni. 


The  Godhead  then  would  I  bless. 
Him  who  doth  all  things  keep, 

Heaven  with  its  orders  brizht  untold, 
And  earth  and  shore  anu  deep. 


IX. 


I  would  search  in  all  the  books 
That  good  to  my  soul  would  bring. 

Now  to  oeloved  lleaven  I'd  kneel. 
And  now  a  Psalm  I'd  sing. 


X. 


Heaven's  hisrh  One,  the  holy  Chief, 
My  thougbts  would  now  employ, 

Anon,  to  work  without  constraint 
Would  be  to  me  a  joy. 


zi. 

Dulse  from  the  rocks  I  would  pluck. 

At  times  I'd  fishing  go, 
At  times  I  would  feed  the  poor. 

Now  in  the  cell  bend  low. 

zn. 

Best  counsel  in  the  sight  of  God   • 

To  me  there  hath  been  given. 
From  error  He  shall  keep  me  free. 

My  King,  the  Lord  of  Heaven ! 

Macmillan*$  Maga^ns, 

^  Back  turned  to  Ireland  — Erin  no  more! 


TALKERS. 

Who  does  not  like  to  hear  a  really  good  talker, 
—  whether  in  the  public  room  or  the  private 
circle?  Men  may  gliblv  quote  the  adage, 
"Speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is  golden;  "yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  silent  man  is« 
as  a  rule,  at  a  great' disadvantage,  compared 
with  his  neighbor  who  can  use  his  tongue  well, 
and  is,  as  the  phrase  ^oes,  **  good  company/^ 

But  how  comparatively  few  are  the  talkers 
with  whom  we  can  find  no  fault.  Some  are  too 
egotistical,  others  too  censorious.  One  man  an- 
noys us  by  being  too  argumentative;  another 
by  assenting  too  readily  to  all  that  we  say,  and 
thus,  anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  blocking  the 
road  to  conversation  by  sheer  want  of  obstruc- 


tion. Then  there  are  the  double-tongued  talk- 
ers, the  inquisitive,  and  the  grandiloquent ;  aU  of 
whom  are  objectionable. 

On  the  subject  of  *<  talkers,^^  an  interesting 
book  has  been  recently  written  by  Mr.  Bote,  and 
in  it  we  find  the  above  classes  and  many  others 
dwelt  upon.  Of  most  varieties  illustrations  are 
given,  and,  without  attempting  to  enter  into  the 
subject  further,  our  purpose  is  simply  to  bring 
a  few  of  these  illustrations  before  our  readers. 
In  the  chapter  devoted  to  '*  the  egotist,^'  we  have 
an  excellent  example  of  how  one  of  those  wor- 
thies was  served. 

**I  was  to  dine  with  the  admiral  to-night,*" 
said  a  naval  lieutenant  once ;  **  but  I  have  so 
many  invitations  elsewhere  that  I  can^t  go.^ 

"I  am  going,  and  Til  apologize,"  said  a 
brother  officer. 

♦'Oh,  don^t  trouble  yourself." 

**But  I  must,"  said  the  officer;  '*for  Uie 
admiraPs  invitation,  like  that  of  the  queen,  is  a 
command." 

**  Never  mind ;  pray  don^t  mention  my  name," 
rejoined  the  lieutenant. 

**  For  your  own  sake,  I  certainly  will,"  was  the 
reply. 

At  length  the  hero  of  a  hundred  cards  stam- 
mered out :  **  Don't  say  a  word  about  it ;  I  had  a 
hint  to  stay  away." 

**  A  hint  to  stay  away  P     Why  so  ?" 

•*  The  fact  is  I  —  wasn't  invited." 

Egotists  are  an  intolerable  set  of  bores.  Every- 
thing they  say  is  interlarded  with  •*  I ; "  it  is  '*  I," 
**  I,"  throughout.  Into  all  conversations  they  drag 
allusions  to  themselves.  In  some  cases  their 
egotism  is  grotesque,  but  usually  offensive.  It 
should  be  part  of  education  to  put  young^persons  ' 
on  their  guard  against  interlarding  their  conver- 
sation with  •*  I."  Lord  Erskine  was  a  great  ego- 
tist. One  day,  in  conversation  with  Curran,  he 
casually  asked  what  Grattan  said  of  himself. 
This  was  a  splendid  oppoitunity  for  Curran  giv- 
ing lyord  Erskine  an  indirect  set-down. 

••Said  of  himself!"  was  Curran's  astonished 
reply.  ••Nothing.  Grattan  speak  of  himself! 
Why,  sir,  Grattan  is  a  great  man !  Sir,  torture 
could  not  wring  a  syllable  of  self-praise  from 
Grattan ;  a  team  of  six  horses  could  not  drag  an 
opinion  of  himself  out  of  him.  Like  all  great 
men,  he  knows  the  strength  of  his  reputation, 
and  will  never  condescend  to  proclaim  its  march, 
like  the  trumpeter  of  a  puppet-show.  Sir,  be 
stands  on  a  national  altar,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  us  interior  men  to  keep  up  the  fire  and  incense. 
You  will  never  see  Grattan  stooping  to  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other." 

Curran  objected  to  Byron's  talking  of  himself 
as  a  great  diawback  on  his  poetry.  ••  Any  sub- ' 
ject,"  he  said,  ••  but  that  eternal  one  of  self!  I 
am  weary  of  knowing  periodically  the  state  of 
afty  man's  hopes  or  fears,  rights  or  wrongs.  I 
would  as  soon  read  a  register  of  the  weather; 
the  barometer  up  to  so  many  inches  to-day,  and 
down  so  many  inches  to-morrow.  I  feel  scepti- 
cism all  over  me  at  the  sight  of  agonies  on  paper, 
—  things  that  come  as  regular  and  notorious  as 
the  fullof  the  moon." 

How  a  simple  statement  may  be  twisted, 
turned,  and  magnified  by  the  tongues  of  talc- 
bearers  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following,  which 
is  said  to  have  actually  occurred :  — 

**  The  servant  of  No.  1  told  the  servant  of 
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2  that  her  master  expected  bis  old  friends,  the 
Baylcys,  to  pay  him  a  visit  shortly ;  and  No.  2 
told  No.  3  that  No.  1  expected  to  have  the  Bay- 
leys  in  the  house  every  day ;  and  No.  3  told  No. 

4  that  it  was  all  up  with  No.  1,  for  they  couldn't 
keep  the  boilifls  out;  whereupon  No.  4  told  No. 

5  (bat  the  officers  were  after  No.  1,  and  that  it 
wa^  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent  himself 
being  taken  In  execution,  and  that  it  was  nearly 
killing  his  poor  dear  wife ;  and  so  it  went  on  in- 
civasiDg  and  increasing  until  it  got  to  No.  32, 
who  confidently  assured  the  last,  No.  33,  that  the 
Bow-street  officei'S  had  taken  up  the  gentleman 
who  lived  at  No  1  for  killing  his  poor  dear  wife 
with  arsenic,  and  that  it  was  confidently  hoped 
lod  expected  that  he  would  be  executed." 

The  most  amusing  chapter  in  the  book  is  that 
devoted  to  the  ••inquisitive"  talkei*,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  our  author  crosses  the  Atlantic 
for  some  of  his  specimens  of  this  kind. 

A  eenuino  Yankee  in  8an  Francisco  having 
bored  a  new-comer  with  every  conceivable  ques- 
UoD  relative  to  his  object  in  visiting  the  gold 
country,  bis  hopes,  his  means,  and  his  prospects, 
at  lengUi  asked  him  if  he  had  a  family. 

'*Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  and 
I  never  saw  one  of  them." 

After  this  reply  the  couple  sat  a  few  minutes 
in  silence,  then  the  interrogator  again  com- 
menced: ••  Was  you  ever  blind,  sirP" 

•'  No,  sir." 

••Did you  marry  a  widow,  sir?" 

••  No,  sir." 

Another  interval  of  silence. 

••  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  that  you  had 
^wife  and  six  children  living  in  New  York  and 
had  never  seen  one  of  them?" 

*'•  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  stited  it." 

Aootber  and  a  longer  pause.  Then  the  inter- 
rogator again  inquired :  •*  How  can  it  be,  sir,  that 
you  never  saw  one  of  them  ?" 

'•  Why,"  was  the  response,  •*  one  of  them  was 
bom  after  I  left." 

We  are  not  told  to  what  country  the  individual 
belonged  who  got  so  well  matched  in  the  follow- 
ing story,  but  we  will  hope  that  he  wjls  not 
English  or  Scotch.  A  person  more  remarkable 
for  inquisitiveness  than  ^ood-breeding  —  one  of 
those  who,  devoid  of  delicacy,  and  reckless  of 
rebuff,  pry  into  everything  —  took  the  liberty  to 
question  .\lexandcr  Dumas  rather  closely  con- 
cerning his  genealogical  tree. 

*'  You  arc  a  quadroon,  Mr.  Dumas  ?"  he  began. 

••I  am,  sir,"  replied  M.  Dumas,  who  had  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of  a  descent  he  could 
not  conceal. 

•*  And  your  father?" 

••Was  a  mulatto." 

•*  And  your  grandfather  P" 

••A  negro,"  hastily  answered  the  dramatist, 
whose  patience  was  waning. 

••And  may  I  inqnire  what  your  great-grand- 
father was  ?  " 

••An  ape,  sir!"  thundered  Dumas,  with  a 
fierceness  that  made  his  impertinent  interrogator 
shrink  into  the  smallest  possible  compass, — 
"an  ape,  sir!  My  pedigree  commences  where 
yours  terminates." 

We  next  give  two  specimens  of  the  "pleo- 
nast."  whose  conversation  is  full  of  inflated  ex- 
pressions. 


A  certain  gentleman  was  once  speaking  to  a 
few  friends  on  the  subject  of  happmess,  and  in 
giving  his  experience  as  to  where  it  could  fwthe 
found,  he  is  said  to  havo  spoken  thus :  *•  I  sought 
for  happiness  where  it  could  not  bo  found ;  I 
looked  for  felicity  where  it  could  not  bo  dis- 
covered ;  I  inquired  aft«r  bliss  in  those  places, 
situations,  and  circumstances,  which  neither 
bliss,  nor  felicity,  nor  happiness,  over  visited. 
Thus  it  remained  with  little  change,  and  con- 
tinued without  much  alteration,  all  through  the 
days  of  my  youth,  the  years  of  my  juvenility, 
and  the  period  of  my  adolescence." 

**Is  that  really  your  experience?"  said  one 
who  was  listening;  *'  and  no  you  intend  that  as 
a  caution  to  us  against  seeking  happiness  in  the 
same  way  ?  " 

••Most  positively  and  assuredly  I  do.  Pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  veracity  of  these 
sentiments,  deeply  sensible  of  their  correctness, 
and  heartily  persuaded  and  assured  and  con- 
vinced of  their  consonance  with  truth,  I  urge  and 
press  upon  your  attention  what  I  havo  above  and 
before  couched  and  expressed  in  such  simple  and 
plain  and  intelligible  lan^ua^e,  and  language 
easily  to  be  understood  withal." 

Another  of  these  talkers  who  encumber  their 
ideas  with  such  "a  plethora  of  words,"  was 
once  speaking  of  a  man  who  was  found  drowned 
in  a  canal  in  the  neighborhood  where  ho  lived, 
and  expressed  himself  -thus :  **  lie  is  supposed 
to  have  perpetrated,  committed,  and  done  volun- 
tarily, willingly,  and  of  himself,  destruction, 
suicide,  and  drowning,  while  in  a  mood  of 
mentiil  aberration ;  superinduced,  brought  about, 
and  affected,  by  long  indulgence  in,  and  contin- 
ued habhs  of  inhaling,  drinking,  and  swallow- 
ing, to  inebriation  and  drunkenness,  intoxicat- 
ing fluids." 

These  specimens  are  only  exaggerations,  for 
it  is  difflcult  to  believe  that  any  one  would  speak 
in  such  a  ridiculous  fashion.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, experience  the  same  difl5culty  in  acceptinc^ 
the  following  illustration  of  the  double-tongued 
talker:  — 

*•  What  darling  little  cherubs  your  twins  are," 
said  Mrs.  Horton  to  Mrs.  Shenstone,  in  an  after- 
noon gathering  of  lauies  at  her  house.  ••  I  really 
should  be  proud  of  them  if  they  were  mine; 
such  lovely  eves,  such  rosy  cheeks,"  etc.  Add- 
ing: ••Dear darlings!  come  and  kiss  me." 

Mrs.  Shenstone  smiled  complacently  in  return, 
and  shortly  after  retired  from  the  room,  when 
the  two  ••  little  cherubs"  approached  their  pro- 
digious admirer,  with  a  view  to  make  friends 
and  impress  upon  her  the  solicited  kiss.  In- 
stimtly,  however,  she  put  them  at  arm's-length 
from  her,  saying  to  the  lady  who  sat  next  her : 
••  What  pests  these  little  things  are,  treading  on 
my  dress,  and  obtruding  their  presence  on  me 
like  this!  I  do  wish  Mrs.  Shenstone  had  taken 
them  out  of  the  room  with  her." 

The  following  are  amon^^st  the  illustrations  of 
the  gi*andiloquent  style  oi  talk,  and  with  these 
we  conclude  our  paper :  — 

A  minister —  and  one  of  the  fraternity,  namely, 
the  Rev.  Paxton  Hood,  is  quoted  as  the  authority 
tor  the  story—  described  a  tear  as  ''that  small 
particle  of  aqueous  fluid,  trickling  from  the 
visual  organ  over  the  lineaments  of  the  coun- 
tenance, betokening  grief." 
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Another  minister,  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
a  few  friends,  who  had  met  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  a  certain  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association,  relieved  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  **  When  I  think  of  this  organ- 
ization, with  its  complex  powers,  it  reminds  me 
of  some  stupendous  mechanism  which  shall  spin 
electric  bands  of  stupendous  thought  and  feeling, 
illuminating  the  vista  of  eternity  with  corrusca- 
tions  of  brilliancy,  and  binding  the  mystic  brow 
of  eternal  a^es  with  a  tiara  of  never-dying  beauty ; 
whilst  for  those  who  have  trampled  on  the  truth 
of  Christ  it  shall  spin  from  its  terrible  form,  toils 
of  eternal  funeral  balids,  darker  and  darker,  till 
sunk  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  destiny !  ^^ 

A  certain  American  was  once  talking  of  Liberty, 
when  he  said :  *•  White-robed  Liberty  sits  upon 
her  rosy  clouds  above  us;  the  Genius  of  oui* 
country,  standing  on  her  throne  of  mountains, 
bids  her  eagle  standard-bearer  wind  his  spiral 
course,  full  in  the  sun^s  proud  eye;  while  the 
Grenius  of  Christianity,  surrounded  by  ten  thou- 
sand cherubim  and  seraphim,  moves  the  pano- 
rama of  the  milky  clouds  above  us,^  and  floats  in 
immortal  fragrance — the  very  aroma  of  Eden 
through  all  the  atmosphere ! "  —  Chambers's 
Journal. 

TWO  BIOGRAPmCAL  BITS. 

[The  story  of  the  blind  horse-tamer,  carrier, 
road-maker  and  hay-measurer,  John  Metcalf. 
has  been  told  before,  but  the  following  short 
sketch  from  Chambers^s  Journal  is  fresh  and 
lively.  And  although  the  usual  melancholy 
legend  of  Amye  Robsart  is  of  a  very  opposite 
character,  the  summary  below  from  the  London 
Alhenctum  will  be  found  interesting  by  all  who 
have  read  KenUworth^  and  by  many  who  have 
not.  —  EdJ] 

JOHN  METCiOJ'. 

On  a  tombstone  erected  in  the  churchyard  of 
Spofforth,  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Dundas,  the 
remarkable  career  of  John  Metcalf,  better  known 
as  *'  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,^  is  well 
told:  — 

"  Here  lies  John  Metcalf,  one  whose  infant  sight 
«Fclt  the  dark  pressure  of  an  endless  nij^ht; 
Yet  such  the  fervor  of  bis  dauntless  mind, 
His  limbs  full  strungj  bis  spirits  unconfined. 
That,  lonfif  ere  yet  life's  bolder  years  began. 
The  sightless  efforts  mariced  th  aspiring  man ; 
Nor  marked  in  vain —  high  deeds  his  manhood  dared, 
And  commerce,  travel,  buth  his  ardor  shared, 
'Twas  his  a  guide's  unerring  aid  to  lend  — 
O'er  trackless  wastes  to  bid  new  roads  extend ; 
And,  when  rebellion  reared  her  giant  size, 
*Twas  his  to  bum  with  patriot  enterprise ; 
For  parting  wife  and  babes  a  pang  to  feel, 
Then  welcome  danger  for  his  country's  weal. 
Reader,  like  him,  exert  thy  utmost  talent  given ; 
Reader,  like  him,  adore  the  bounteous  hand  of  heaven. 

"  He  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  1801,  in  the  93d  year  of 
his  age." 

A  few  jottings  respecting  Metcalf  will,  we 
think,  be  read  with  interest.  At  the  age  of  six 
years  he  lost  his  sight  by  an  attack  of  small-pox. 
Three  years  later  he  joined  the  boys  in  their 
bird-nesting  exploits,  and  climbed  trees  to  share 
the  plunder.  When  he  had  reached  thirteen 
summers  he  was  taught  music,  and  soon  became 
a  proficient  performer ;  he  also  learned  to  ride 


and  swim,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  fiel 
sports.    At  the  age  of  manhood  it  is  said 
mind  possessed  a  self-dependence  rarely  enjo 
by  those  who  haye  the  perfect  use  of  Qieir  la 
ties;  his    body  was  well    proportioned   to 
mind,  for  when  twenty-one  years  of  a^  he  wi 
six  feet  one  and  a  half  inches  in  hei^t,  stroc 
and  robust  in  proportion.    At  the  age  of  twentj^ 
five  he  was  engaged  as  a  musician  at  Harrogate « 
About  this  time  he  was  frequently  employed  duri 
ing  the  dark  nights  as  a  guide  over  the  moor^ 
and  wilds,  then  abundant  in  the  neighbortiood  oj 
Knaresborough.    He  was  a  loyer  of  horse-i 
ing,  and  often  rode  his  own  animals.    liis  hor 
he  so  tamed  that  when  he  called  them  by  theu 
respective  names  they  came  to  him,  so  £te 
able  to  find  his  own  amongst  any  number  an( 
without  trouble.    Particulars  of  the  marris 
this  individual  read  like  a  romance.    A 
Benson,  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  recipi 
the  affections  of  our  hero ;  however,  tlie  soito! 
did  not  please  the  parents  of  **  the  fair  lady,""  a 
they  selected  a  Mr.  Dickinson  as  her  future  hi 
band.    Metcalf,  hearing  that  the  object  of  hii 
affection  was  to  be  married  the  next  day  to  ihi 
young  man  selected  by  her  father,  hastened 
free  her  by  inducing  the  damsel  to  elope  wit 
him.    Next  day  they  were  made  man  and  wife,' 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  who  knew  them,  and 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  intended  son-in- 
law.    To  all  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
handsome  woman  as  any  in  the  coimtry,  th< 
pride  of  the  place,  coula  link  her  iuture  withij 
'*  Blind  Jack,*^  and  reject  many  good  offers  for] 
him.    But  the  bride  set  the  matter  at  rest  b^l 
declaring :  **  His  actions  are  so  singular,  and  hi»] 
spirit  so  manly  and  enterprising,  that  I  could  not 
help  it." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  the  first  to  se&j 
up  for  the  public  accommodation  of  yisitors  toj 
Harrogate   a  four-wheeled   chaise  and  a  ooe-j 
horse  chair ;  these  he  kept  for  two  seasons.    Hei 
nex!t  bought  horses  and  went  to  the  coast  for] 
fish,  which  he  conveyed  to  Leeds  and  Manches-^ 
ter.    In  1745,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  he  joined  a  regiment  of  yolunteers 
raised. by  Colonel  Thornton,  a  patriotic  gentle- 
man, for  the  defence  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Metcalf  shared  with  his  comrades  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  campaign,  defeated  at  Falkirk,  vic- 
torious at  Culloden.     He  was  the  fii-st  to  set 
up  (in  1754)  a  stage-wagon  between  York  and 
Knaresborough,    which    ne    conducted   himself] 
twice  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a  week  io 
winter.    This  employment  he  followed  until  be 
commenced  contractmg  for  road-making.     His 
first  contract  was  for  making  three  miles  of  road  I 
between  Minskip  and  Fcirensby.    He  aflerwanbj 
erected  bridges  and  houses,  and  made  hundreds 
of  miles   of  roads    in  Yorkshire,   Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire.    He  was  a  dealer  in 
timber  and  hay,  of  which  he  measured  and  cal- 
culated the  solid  contents  by  a  peculiar  method 
of  his  own.    The  hay  he  always  measured  with 
his  arms,  and  havjng  learned  the  height,  be 
could  tell  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the 
stack.    When  he  went  out,  he  always  carried 
with  him  a  stout  staff  some  inches  taller  than 
himself,  which  was  of  great  service  both  in  his 
travels  and  measurements.     In  1778  he  lost  his 
wife,  after  thirty-nine  years'  conjugal  felicity,  in 
the  sixty-first  year  of  her  age.    She  was  interred 
at  Stockport.    Four  years  later  he  left  Lanca- 
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shire,  and  settled  at  the  pleasant  raral  villas 
of  Spofforth,  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  his 
nativity.  With  a  daughter  he  resided  on  a  small 
iknn  until  he  died,  in  1801.  At  the  time  of  his 
decease,  his  descendants  were  four  children, 
twenty  grandchildren,  and  ninety  great-grand- 
children. 

AMTE  BOBSABT. 

The  new  volume,  the  seventeenth,  of  the  WiU- 
skire  ArchceologiccU  and  Natural  Histortf  Maga- 
zine includes  an  important  contribution  (lorty-six 
pages),  from  Canon  Jackson,  on  *'Amje  Kob- 
sart,"  which  comprises  the  results  of  a  careful 
examination  of  many  hitherto  unpublished  doc- 
mneots  associated  with  that  unfortunate  lady. 
The  writer  surveys  the  ascertained  facts  of  her 
faistorv  from  her  nuptials  to  her  tragic  death. 
In  evidence  of  her  legal  connexion  with  Lord 
Robert  Dudley,  he  prints  for  the  first  time  the 
dec^  of  settlement  on  the  husband's  side,  dated 
24Ui  May,  1550,  the  original  of  which  is  at  Lonjg- 
leat,  as  a  correlative  to  the  settlement  on  the 
lady's  side,  15th  May,  1550,  by  Sir  John  Rob- 
sart,  her  flEither,  among  the  records  in  London. 
The  well-known  entry  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
diary,  June  4th,  1550,  shows  the  marriage  to 
have  been  not  clandestine,  but  public  and  notori- 
ous. Appended  to  the  paper  is  a  translation  of 
the  original  charter,  also  at  Longleat,  to  convev 
possession  of  Kenil  worth  to  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley. This  charter  is  dated  20th  June,  1563. 
Amye  met  with  her  death  in  1560.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  moving  story  of  the  Countess  of  Leices- 
ter's interview  with  the  Queen  at  Kenilworth 
has,  therefore,  we  need  hardly  say,  no  founda- 
tioQ  in  fact,  Elizabeth's  visit  to  the  castle  being 
in  1575.  The  document  is  signed  by  sixty-four 
witnesses,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  empowers 
Thomas  Blunt  and  six  other,  **our  attomies,^' 
to  take  possession  of  the  castle  on  behalf  of  our 
well  beloved  counsellor,  Robert  Dudley,  knight, 
"to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assicrns 
for  ever."  Mr.  Pettigrew's  assertion  in  nis 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  that  Sir  Richard  Ver- 
ney^s  name  *'  does  not  occur  in  any  authentic 
document  connected  with  Sir  Robert  Dudley  or 
Amye  Robsart,  nor  indeed  does  he  appear  to 
have  had  any  real  existence,^*  is  disproved  by 
Canon  Jackson's  discovery  at  Ijomfleat  of  a 
l^ter  dated  from  Warwick,  20th  April,  1560 
(six  months  before  Amye^s  death),  addressed  to 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  and  signed  Richard  Vemey. 
fie  was  of  Compton  Vemey,  in  Worcestershire, 
his  fiimily  bein^  now  represented  and  place 
occupied  by  his  descendant.  Lord  Willoughbv  de 
Broke.  The  novelist^s  representation  or  Tony 
Forster's  miserable  fate  is,  of  course,  ima^na- 
Uve.  As  one  of  the  principal  receivers  of  Dud- 
ley's income  and  controllers  of  his  magnificent 
household,  Forster^s  office  was  to  si^  all  the 
orders  to  trades-people,  and  to  authenticate  their 
accounts.  Canon  Jackson  prints  several  of  such 
documents,  e.  g.:  '*  Mres.  Montague,  I  pray 
you  deliver  to  thia  berer  mv  Lord's  hosyer  so 
much  crymsyne  fringe  and  lace  as  will  trjrme  a 
paire  of  crymsyne  hose  for  Mr.  Phillipe  Sidney, 
and  80  much  purple  as  will  tryme  a  paire  of  car- 
nacon  stammell  nose,  and  also  so  much  blewe 
and  grene  lace  as  will  trvme  ij  payre  of  Lether 
hose.  Thus  fare  ye  well.  Wryten  the  second 
of  August,  1666.  yor  firinde  Antho.  Forster." 
A  copy  also  of  an  ori^nal  letter  from  his  loving 


master,  **  Leicester,^*  to  Antony  refers  to  a  visit 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  for  whose  coming  to  Kenilworth  there 
were  to  be  furnished  cosUy  hangings  to  the  ban- 
queting hall,  the  dimensions  and  jirice  ('*xi5. 
or  xii5.  an  ell  ^)  being  specified ;  with  directions 
for  sufficient  store  of  spicery  and  brilliant  fire- 
works **  against  my  chiefest  day.^  Canon  Jack- 
son aims,  but  with  hardly  perfect  success,  to 
show  that  an  amiable  feeling  constantly  existed 
between  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  his  lady.  He 
rather,  in  effect,  indicates  a  want  of  proof  of 
direct  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to 
the  wife  than  the  maintenance  of  any  warmth  of 
affection  between  the  two.  Amye  was  at  lejist 
expensively  indulged,  and  she  had  a  true  fem- 
inine taste  for  fineiy.  A  mercer's  bill,  dated 
March,  1560,  shows  that  mv  lady's  embroidered 
velvet  hat  cost  3/.  6^.  8d.,  her  velvet  shoes  3/., 
her  hood  35^.,  six  dozen  gold  buttons  of  the 
**  Spanish  pattern."  30/.,  ana  her  gowns  of  Span- 
ish damask,  her  velvet  kirtles,  scarlet  petticoats, 
crimson  velvet  bodices,  ribbons,  laces,  ruffs,  and 
fringes  of  silk  and  gold  are  named  at  propor- 
tionate prices,  all  of  which  must  be  multiplied 
by  eight  to  be  realized  at  present  value.  In 
journeying  to  Lincolnshire,  London,  Suffolk,  and 
other  places  twelve  horses  were  at  her  command ; 
she  was  evidently,  therefore,  not  always  con- 
fined to  Cumnor  Hall.  Mr.  Froude,  in  summing 
up  the  evidence  against  Lord  Dudley  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  declaration  of  John  Appleyard, 
half-brother  to  Amye  Robsart,  who  let  fall 
words  to  the  effect  **  that  he  had  not  been  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict  of  the  iury  at  her  death, 
but  that  for  the  sake  of  Dudley  he  had  covered 
the  murder  of  his  sister.''''  —  "If  Appleyard  spoke 
the  truth,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  *•  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said."  Canon  Jackson  has  discovered  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  Nevill  to  Sir  John  Thynne, 
June  9th,  1567,  in  which  it  is  said  that  **on 
Fryday  in  the  Star  Chamber  was  Apylyeard 
brought  forth,  who  showed  himself  a  malytyous 
beast,  for  he  dyd  confesse  he  aocusyd  my  Lord 
of  Lecyster  only  of  malyes,"  &c.  The  cloud 
hanging  over  Leicester  is  still  a  dark  one,  and 
Canon  Jackson  has  only  partially  succeeded  in 
dispersing  it.  His  arguments  on  the  earPs  be- 
half, however,  in  connection  with  the  fresh  evi- 
dence he  adduces  from  contemporary  documents, 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Besides 
printing  ten  of  these  documents.  Canon  Jackson 
gives  fac-similes  of  two  letters  of  Amye  Robsart. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  must  take  its  place 
with  the  legend  that  Canon  Jackson  tells  us 
lingered  at  Cunmor  in  his  Oxford  days.  The 
ola  parish  clerk  reported  that  "Madam  Dud- 
ley's ghost  did  use  to  walk  in  Cunmor  Park," 
and  that  it  took  "nine  parsons  from  Oxford  to 
lay  her,"  which  at  last  they  did  in  "Madam 
Dudley's  Pond." 

ABERGLAUBE. 

BY  O.  A.  8IHCOX. 

I  know  of  a  noble  Lady 

Who  has  never  liftea  her  veil, 
Her  hand,  on  the  aching  temples, 

Is  tender,  and  cool,  and  pale ; 

Her  raiment  is  black  and  crimson. 

Her  voice,  which  is  seldom  loua, 
Is  drowned  by  a  lover's  whisper, 

Bat  not  by  a  surging  crqwd ; 
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And  her  speech,  which  is  hemnl  within  us, 

6oundeth  as  if  from  far. 
And  she  callcth  the  things  that  arc  not 

To  rchuko  the  things  that  are. 

Therefore  her  word  is  the  pillar 

Of  whatever  standcth  on  earth. 
And  if  aught  on  earth  he  preciouH, 

Her  sentence  gives  it  worth. 

She  is  very  staid  in  her  going, 

As  if  she  knew  that  haste 
Would  scatter  the  manna,  hidden 

For  wayfarers  to  taste. 

Yet,  whithcrsoercr  we  hasten. 

We  find  her  waiting  there ; 
And  she  walks  where  the  ways  are  foulest, 

As  if  she  trod  upon  air. 

# 
I  haTc  told  of  her  speech  and  her  going ; 

Of  her  deeds  thcto  is  this  U>  tcU, — 
6hc  liltcth  up  to  heaven, 

6he  casteth  down  to  helL 

On  earth  she  layeth  foundations. 

And  others  build  thereupon ; 
When  they  set  the  headstone  with  shoutings 

She  is  far  away  and  gone. 

For  her  road  is  with  them  that  labour. 
Her  rest  is  with  them  that  grieve ; 

Her  name  is  Faith,  while  you  serve  her; 
When  you  lose  her,  Make  Believe. 

ComhUl  Magantu, 


FEROCIOUS  FAVORITES. 

BT  SURGEON-GENERAL  COWEN. 

Some  of  my  military  and  other  acquaintances 
in  varioQS  parts  of  the  tropical  world  have  made 
their  otherwise  pleasant  houses  objectionable 
places  to  visit,  from  their  eccentric  predilection 
for  keeping  ferocious  favorites.  One  never  could 
feel  certain,  on  paying  a  morning  call,  whether 
that  sleek,  half-grown  cheetah,  that  (questionably 
tamed  black  b^r,  or  that  wandermg-at-large 
dog  of  a  jackal,  might  or  might  not  take  it  into 
his  head  to  g^ve  you  a  taste  of  his  quality,  in 
the  shape  of  a  grip  in  the  fleshy  part  of  your 
arm  or  leg.  My  worthy  and  esteemed  friend. 
Blank  Blank  —  a  swell  in  a  distant  eastern  isl- 
and—  housed  a  regular  menagerie  of  repug- 
nant, not  to  sav  dangerous,  re{5tiles  and  animals, 
the  ircaks  ancf  frolics  of  which,  entertaining  to 
himself  and  family,  were  hardly  so  agreeable 
or  welcome  to  outsiders.  Lar^e  speckled  mon- 
gooses that  sprang  on  your  shoulders  ;  monkeys  of 
ail  sorts  that  grinned  and  surreptitiously  snatched 
anything  out  of  your  hands ;  festive,  odoriferous 
jungle  cats,  were  bad  enough ;  and  a  long,  thick 
domesticated  rat-snake  seen  twining  among  the 
rafters  was  not  the  most  inviting  of  sights ;  but, 
when  Dom  Cobra  di  Capello  himself,  attracted 
by  the  music  of  a  ilageoiet,  came  gliding  over  the 
cane  matting  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  your  chair, 
erected  his  hood,  and  made  a  playful  hiss  at  your 
shins  in  passing,  why,  then,  most  of  my  readers 
will  a^rco  that  it  was  hig^h  time  to  bid  Blank 
good-day,  his  word,  notwithstanding,  that  Ap- 
poohamy,  the  snake-charmer,  had  deftly  extracted 
the  Dom's  fangs,  and  he  was  consequently  harm- 
less. 

The  hurts  and  injuries,  some  serious,  some 
almost  lata),  which,  In  ray  calling,  I  have  known 
to  occur  at  the  handH,  or  rather  by  the  teeth  and 
claws  and  horns,  of  ferocious  favorites  would 
fill  many  pages  of  this  magazine  if  written  in 
detail.     To  two  or  three  1  shall   but  briefly 


allude ;  a  few  others,  however,  are  worthier  of 
more  lengthy  note. 

One  gentleman  I  call  to  mind,  a  planter  oq  t 
West  Indian  sugar  estate,  was  pinned  and  terri- 
bly mangled  bv  a  neighbor's  Spanish  blood- 
hound, with  whom  he  had  taken  tingn:m]ed 
liberties.  Fortunately  he  was  not  ^ven  to  tk 
sangaree-drinking  propensities  of  the  day,  and 
he  recovered  with  sundry  and  many  disfignriog 
scars. 

A  lady  was  saved  only  by  the  fashion  of  her 
skirts  —  which,  it  goes  without  sajnng,  were 
not  the  close-fitting  present  mode  —  from  bein^ 
**  eaten  up^'  by  a  savage  mastiff,  who  would 
receive  caresses  from  no  other  hands  than  those 
of  his  own  mistress,  and  who  had  ungallantly 
repudiated  with  his  teeth  the  delicate  attentions 
the  fair  stranger  bestowed  on  him. 

Serjeant ,  of  the regiment,  very  nearly 

met  titce  to  face  that  other  **fell  sergeant  ~ 
death,"  from  the  deep  gores  he  received  from 
the  regimental  stag,  a  quiet  beast  enough  when 
t-he  band  was  playing,  and  he  was  marching  in 
all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  staghood  at  the  head 
of  the  corps,  but  when  occasion  served,  and 
particularly  when  **  fashed,"  '*a  savage  anld 
book"  (buck), -as  the  men  called  him. 

And,  lastly,  I  dont  think  that  Hassan,  the  erst 
smart  Malay  rifleman,  —  if  he  be  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  —  will  ever  try  conclusions  again 
with  a  lare^e  gray-bearded  Ceylon  Wanderoo 
monkey,  while  that  powerful  and  irate  simia  is 
busied  over  a  btmch  of  plantains.  Has^n  lost 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  tawny  skin  and  one 
finger  besides  in  the  encounter,  was  long  in 
hospital,  and  swallowed  no  end  of  her  inaj^'s 
phvsic  to  ward  off  close-threatening  lockjaw. 

But  what  induced  Lieutenant  J.  Q.,  of  a  re- 
cently extinct  colonial  regiment,  to  deal  as 
largely  as  he  did  in  snakes,  no  one  of  his  bruthcr 
officers  could  imagine.  It  was  not  to  study  their 
nature  and  habits,  for  Q.,  although  the  very  best 
of  fellows,  was  not  in  the  line  ot  scientific  pur- 
suits. Nevertheless,  snakes  he  had  galore;— 
snakes  in  casks,  snakes  in  boxes,  snakes  m  bas- 
kets; huge  pythons,  slender  whip-snakes,  eel- 
like water-snakes,  long,  brown,  ugly  rat-snakes ; 
in  fine,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  sn^cs.  Poff- 
adders  and  rattlesnakes  he  could  not  procare,  as 
the  country  did  not  produce  them  ;.the  licpoloim 
(Daboia  elegans)^  common  enough,  and  a  deaoJj 
ophis  of  the  viper  tribe,  he  for  some  reason  or 
other,  best  known  to  himself,  fought  shy  of.  But 
he  compensated  for  the  loss  of  this  venomous 
gentleman  by  keeping  whole  broods  of  equally 
poisonous  brother  cobras,  from  the  infants  as 
they  emerged  from  the  shell,  up  to  the  parents 
and  grandparents  of  the  family, — old  hoary 
maters  and  paterfamiliases,  with  deeply-patched 
and  mottled  skins,  and  with  spectacle-marked 
hoods,  big  enough  for  a  doctor  of  laws.  Well, 
with  these  reptiles  generally,  Q.  juggled,  mak- 
ing armlets  and  necklets  of  his  smaller  subjects, 
and  converting  himself  into  a  regular  Laocoon 
with  the  bigger  ones ;  though,  by  the  way,  no 
friends  were  ever  intrepid  enough  to  personate 
that  unhappy  priest's  sons.  Periodically  from 
the  cobra's  jaws  he  pulled  out  the  fangs,  jost  as 
Mr.  Blank  had  got  the  Cinghalese  operator  to  do ; 
and  then,  on  the  vantage  ground  that  the  grooved 
wound-inflicting  teeth  were  gone,  and  the  poison 
could  not  be  injected,  he  trifled  and  toyed  with 
these  dangerous  favorites.     One  day  ho  had 
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some  Tisitors,  ladies  among  them,  to  see  his  ox- 
bibitioD,  and  he  was  cleverer  and  more  expert 
Uuin  ever,  more  to  their  horror  than  amusement. 
Bat  io  the  midst  of  playing  with  a  half-grown 
excited  cobra,  whose  eyes  were  sparkling,  whose 
toogue  was  dartipg,  with  hisses,  in  and  out  of  its 
mouth,  and  whose  hood  was  outspread  to  the 
utmost,  bis  hand  got  too  close  to  the  snake  and 
It  struck  him  just  between  the  finger  and  the 
thumb,  making  two  very  small  pin-pointed 
puDCtares.  He  only  gave  the  beast  a  tap,  and 
went  on  with  his  performances.  But  after  a  few 
moments  he  suddenly  turned  jrhostly  pale,  a 
bear  J  perspiration  covered  his  forehead,  he  al- 
most foioted  away,  and  in  the  most  anxious  and 
distressing  tones  said,  **  I  am  a  dead  man ;  that 
eobm'sfiuies  have  not  been  extracted  since  I  had 
Urn."  And  then,  what  between  intense  alarm, 
and  "the  potent  poison'*  rapidly  ••  o'ercrowing 
his  spirit,"  every  one  thought  that  poor  Q.  was 
gone.  Luckily  there  was  onB  doctor  on  the  spot, 
aiother  not  many  miles  away. 

The  first  dealt  boldly  with  the  scalpel,  and,  at 
freatrisk  to  himself,  sucked  the  wound;  had 
mere  been  the  least  abrasion  or  scratch  on  his 
lips  his  life  would  also  have  been  endangered. 
When  the  other  quickly  arrived,  some  further 
means  were  adopted ;  and  after  many  hours  of 
never-to-be-forgotten  anxiety  they  had  the  satis- 
Ikction  of  seeing  the  poison  symptoms  diminish, 
ind  ultimate  recovery  take  place. 

But  right  and  left  the  serpents  were  slain,  and, 
ifter  his  very  narrow  shave,  Q.  eschewed  further 
acqaaiotance  with  the  snake  race. 

M.,  a  puisne  judge  of  West  African  settlement, 
possessed,  amon^  nis  lares  and  penates,  an  ele- 
gant leopard,  which  in  its  early  days  of  cubhood 
a  native  chief  had  given  him.  Education  —  not 
without  much  stick  —  had  taught  the  beast  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  docility ;  it  would  gambol 
and  play  with  its  master,  but  with  others  its  tem- 
per was  uncertain .  Generally  a  small  negro  boy 
led  it  about  by  a  thin  collar  and  cord,  but  often 
it  was  wanting^  in  even  that  feeble  restraint. 
My  first  introduction  to  this  feline  was  at  a 
dinne^Mrty,  at  which  M.  was  entcttaining  some 
of  the  European  male  society  of  the  little  town, 
and  I  admit  that  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  when, 
shortly  alter  the  meal  began,  a  spotted  animal, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  donkey,  bounded  into 
the  room  and  jumped  upon  mine  host,  putting 
his  heavy  paws  upon  his  shoulder,  lickmg  his 
to,  and  showing  to  tlie  company  not  only  a 
particularly  red  ton^e,  but  a  set  of  large,  strong, 
hongry-lookin^  incisor  teeth.  M.  fea  Jol  —  fdr 
so  he  was  called  after  the  JoliflT  donor — with 
morsels  from  his  plate ;  but  none  of  us  paid  him 
similar  attention.  Asked  why  such  a  jwwerful 
and  but  semi-tamed  creature  w:\s  allowed  so 
much  dangerous  liberty,  and  whether  he  had 
ever  abased  it,  the  African  Rhadamanthus,  who 
hailed  from  the  Sister  Isle,  replied,  *•  Faith !  the 
baste  is  roight  ennf  if  ho  be  trated  on  tho  squeer 
(square).  Betimes  ho  has  been  a  troyflo  play- 
ful, and  loike  most  of  us  has  had  his  lark,  taking 
boite  and  sip  of  native  flesh  and  blud ;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there  in  this  counthry,  where 
the  troibe  is  plentifool  as  pase.  Ho  has  niver 
yet,  I  belave,  t'lsted  a  whoito  man ;  maybe  he'd 
relish  him  bether— ch,  Jol?"  This  was,  of 
course,  only  chaff;  but  it  did  not  make  most 
of  us  happier,  and  I,  for  one,  was  particularly 
pleased  when  the  leopard  made  its  exit. 
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Weeks  afterwards  I  was  ordered  up  country  — 
into  the  bush,  as  they  say  there — and  in  the  small 
schooner  in  which  I  embarked  for  the  river  route 
there  were  the  judge  and  his  alter  ego,  Mr.  Jol, 
going  up,  as  the  lesser  evil  to  remaining  behind 
minus  his  master.    True,  he  was  caged;  but  in 
so  small  a  vessel  even  such  proximity  was  un- 
desirable, and  we  soon  found  out  that  **  a  life  on 
the  ocean  wive "  did  not  tend  to  sweeten  the 
brute's  temper.    Growls  and  snarls  issued  con- 
stantly from  him,  and  more  particularly  when 
the  Kroomen  (native  sailors)  passed  and  re- 
passed his  den.    One  evening  we  anchored  close 
alongside  a  wooded  island  to  wait  for  the  flood 
tide,  and  Jol,  the  judge,  and  the  boy  keeper, 
landed  for  a  run;  so  did  others,  but  not  I. 
Timeo  Danaos,  I  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  Jol 
enjoying  himself  on  that  Gambia  isle.    But  no 
sooner  are  tho  shore-goers  on  terra  flrma  than 
loud  and  piercing  cries,  such  as  no  man  makes 
but  in  his  agony,  are  heard,  and  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  angry  shouts  from  M.'s  voice  and 
heavy  strokes  from  his  whip.    Then  a  Krooman 
comes  panting  and  howling  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  jumps  in,  swims  the  few  strokes  that  sep- 
arate niiu  from  the  ship,  scrambles  up  the  side, 
and  presents  himself  to  me  much  lacerated  and 
bleeding  from  deep  tears  and  bit§s.    Jol,  the 
inflicter,  shortly  follows,  his  face  and  claws  be- 
traying him.    There  are  questions  as  to  his  being 
cast  adrift  then  and  there ;  but  as  the  judge  is  a 
man  of  mark  in  these  parts ;  as  ho  is  strangely 
moved  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  his  fero- 
cious favorite ;  as,  moreover,  it  is  proved  that 
Lord  Cardigan  —  all  the  Kroomen  have  soubri- 
quets bestowed  on  them  by  English  sailors  — 
gave  the  flrst  ofi\3nce,  and,  more  than  all,  as 
many  good  Mexican  dollars  are  forthcoming  to 
salve  his  lordship's  wounds,  why,  Jol  proceeds 
with  us  in  durance  vile  until  wo  reach  our  des- 
tination, and  where  I  see  him  no  move.    Subse- 
quently I  heard  that,  having  committed  further 
assaults,  not  quite  so  easily  compensated,  and 
which  had  brought  M.  beforfi  a  brother  judge's 
tribunal,  a  rifle-shot  had  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Jol's 
career. 

So  long  as  Captain  B.  was  himself  present  to 
look  after  that  large,  black,  shaggy  bear,  which 
he  kept  chained  under  a  margosa-tree  in  the  gar- 
den of  his  bimgalow  adjoining  mine  in  an  Indian 
station,  Peter  —  the  beast — was  not  too  obtru- 
sive a  neighbor.  Certainly  I  never  went  near 
him,  as  did  some,  to  receive  his  affectionate  hugs ; 
I  never  fed  him  with  honey,  or  supplied  him  with 
white  ants,  for  which  ho  had  a  marvellous  liking ; 
and  as  certainly  I  never  got  the  scratches  or 
bruises  which  others  showed  from  these  rough 
embraces.  But  when  the  bold  dragoon  left,  and 
Bruin  got  into  other  ownership,  though  still  in 
the  same  domicile,  either  ho  missed  his  quondam 
master,  or  something  or  other  changed  his  mi- 
turo  alto^ther.  Instead  of  mere  scratches,  the 
effects  of  play,  people  got  rents  more  or  less  se- 
vere, the  results  of  ra<^e.  He  was  always  break- 
ing away  from  his  tether,  wandering  in  tho  ba- 
zaars, and  making  raids  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
stiUls.  He  became  so  riotous  and  troublesomo 
that  complaints  were  rife  against  him.  A  story, 
not  without  foundation,  was  current,  that  after  a 

symposium  at  mess,  an  officer  of  the Hussars 

found  Peter  in  his  bedroom,  he  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  tho  situation  by  tearing  up  the  bed- 
clothes, breaking  the  night-lamp,  and  supping  off 
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the  castor-oil  with  which  that  light  was  supplied. 
Another  —  less  credible  —  that  a  chokerah  (small 
boy) ,  expecting  his  mother  with  his  evening  meal, 
had,  in  the  gloom  of  a  dark  veranda,  mistaken 
the  squatting  bear  for  the  black  and  aged  mater- 
familias,  and  had  been  clawed  and  punished  for 
the  unflattering  compliment,  the  four-footed  ani- 
mal being  the  more  gainly  of  the  two.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  creature  became  a  regular  wan- 
derer, and  wherever  he  strolled,  if  obstructed, 
he  left  his  mark. 

One  hot.  dry-season  night  there  was  an  outcry 
that  the  bear  was  a^in  loose,  and  the  women 
and  children  of  the  rarcherry  (the  quarters  of 
the  married  troopers)  were  hurrying  and  scurry- 
ing about,  and  crying  and  screaming  with  alarm. 
While  the  hubbub  was  at  its  highest,  a  lady  came 
face  to  face  with  Peter,  as,  mad  with  rage  at  being 
chased  and  worried,  he  was  making^  a  short  cut 
through  our  drawing-room  into  the  road,  lie 
passed  almost  within  touchinfip  distance,  and, 
although  his  blood  was  up,  he  did  her  no  harm. 
But  he  did  a  vast  deal  of  mauling  and  maituing 
among  coolies  and  others  that  evening,  before 
the  carbines  and  pistols  of  the  horsemen,  and 
the  sticks  and  staves  of  the  local  police,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence,  and  converted  his  carcass 
into  ste^LS  and  hams. —  Oood  Words. 


AFFGHANISTAN. 

BY  THE  EDITOB. 

This  wild  and  rugged  country  is  a  kind  of  bor- 
der land  or  Tom  Tiuker^s  ground  between  the 
advancing  line  of  Russian  conc^uests  in  Asia,  and 
tiie  frontier  of  the  Indian  Empire  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  lay  of  the  land  may  be  well  enough 
understood  by  drawing  a  square,  or  imagining 
one,  and  calling  it  Turkestan.  This  square,  south 
of  Siberia,  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  outside  of  the 
south-east  comer  of  European  Russia,  is  the  last 
Asiatic  territory  which  Russia  has  annexed;,  or 
at  any  rate  she  has  annexed  some  of  it,  and  can 
take  the  rest  when  she  chooses.  Now  the  south- 
east comer  of  Turkestan  touches  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Inma ;  although  the  mountains  are  at 
that  point  so  immensely  high  and  difficult  that 
we  might,  as  Dr.  Watts  would  say,  •*  let  Bear 
and  Lion  growl  and  fight  ^^  as  much  as  they  chose 
just  there ;  it  would  bs  like  a  duel  with  swords 
across  Lake  Superior.  But  south  of  this  square 
lies  AflTghanistan,  which  may  be  considered  as 
another  square,  of  some  500  miles  each  way,  or 
about  as  large  as  Texas,  or  as  Crcorgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,Xoui8iana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky 
together.  Its  north  side  lies  along  the  southern 
border  of  Turkestan,  and  its  eastern  side  ranges 
with  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  at  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  vallev  of  the  Indus ;  so  that  it  lies, 
so  to  speak,  notched  into  a  corner  between  Rus- 
sia and  England.  And  across  Affghanistan  there 
are  roads,  although  difficult  ones. 

The  English  have  been  printing  a  good  deal  of 
humbug  about  the  incivility  oFShere  Ali,  the 
Ameer  of  AflTghanistan ;  but  it  was  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  England  to  have  the  Ameer  un- 
civil, so  that  the  English  might  have  a  pretence 
to  occupy  his  country.  The  Affghan  question  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  England,  no  question  about 
the  Aflfghaus  themselves  at  all,  but  a  question 
about  seizing  their  land.  It  is  simply  this :  Can 
we  occupy  that  country  so  as  to  secure  good  mil- 
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itary  outposts  in  front  of  our  Hindoo  mocmtaiii 
frontier,  m  season  to  prevent  Russia  from  coco- 
ying  it?  When  Great  Britain  wants  a  piece  of 
and  the  inhabitants  must  give  it  up,  or  be  killed, 
unless  the^  are  strong  enough  to  resist.  This 
is  just  as  civilized,  ana  just  as  Christian,  as  the 
English  opium  code.  When  Great  Britain  wants 
to  sell  opium  to  an  uncivilized  nation,  soch  «s 
China,  the  government  of  that  nation  must  per- 
mit it,  even  if  a  war  Is  required  to  force  them  to 
acquiesce  in  the  English  poison-commerce.  In 
short,  the  code  of  international  law  between  t^ 
Englishman  and  the  heathen  or  Mohammedan  is: 
Mi^ht  makes  ri^ht;  what  I  want  I  will  have; 
uncivilized  men  nave  no  rights  that  a  Christaaa 
is  bound  to  respect. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  RossiaDs, 
Dutch,  Americans,  Christian  nations  generally, 
are  about  on  the  same  level  of  injustice  witli 
England  in  this  matter.  Up  to  the  present  dar 
Christianity  has  not  succeeded  in  making;  dTil- 
ized  nations  deal  justly  or  kindly  with  uncivilized 
ones.  And  in  judging  the  present  case  it  shoold 
be  remembered  that  Kussia  has  not  a  particle  of 
right  to  Turkestan,  any  more  than  England  to 
Affghanistan.  There  is  a  competition  and  con- 
troversy between  two  great  land  pu*ates ;  that  u 
all. 

There  are  in  England,  however,  a  great  manj 
people  who  are  ashamed  and  indie;nant  at  tm 
violent  and  shameless  oppression  wnich  is  being 
practised  upon  Shere  Ah ;  and  the  Loudon  Fund, 
which  is  perhaps  not  much  less  of  an  exponent 
of  English  public  opinion  than  the  Times,  hu 
stated  the  view  of  this  party  in  the  following  not 
very  poetical  but  satirical  and  significant  stan- 
zas:— 

HONOR    VERSUS    BIGHT. 

A  ConteUnHous  War  S<mg* 

From  Shere  Ali  weVe  met  with  a  snub  and  rebuild 
For  which  we  perhaps  gave  him  reason  enough. 
But  because  we*ve  not  used  him  as  well  as  we  ought, 
'Twill  ne*er  do  to  permit  him  to  set  us  at  naught  I 

We  have  made  a  mistake  —  true,  but  what's  done  ii  done, 
And  we're  bound  to  proceed  in  ^e  way  once  began. 
Right  or  wrong,  never  mind  —  we  must  sro  in  to  win,  ^ 
Nor  care  more  than  King  Richard,  though  sin  pluck oaim. 

There  is  much  on  the  other  side,  needs  we  must  owm 
To  be  said  for  our  letting  this  Ameer  alone ; 
But  "  prestige  "  we  may  lose  by  forbearing  to  fight, 
So  we  can't  feel  quite  sure  the  wise  course  is  the  right 

To  be  just  and  fear  nought  may  be  policy  sound, 
As  between  man  and  man — but  it  won't  do  all  round. 
Christian  ethics  our  conduct  in  private  may  rule. 
But  the  Statesman  whose  acts  they  restrain  is  a  tooL 

Let's  be  bold,  ever  bold,  —  we  are  out  of  harm's  way,— 
While  from  battle  and  murder  deliverance  we  pray. 
That's  in  church ;  but  man's  blood  without  stint  must  be 

shed. 
When  a  loss  of  "  prestige  "  we  have  reason  to  dread. 

There's  one  fear  a  Briton  can  own  without  abame; 
And  that's  fear  of  risking  the  national  £Ame. 
Britain's  Lion  is  brave  as  a  lion  can  be ; 
If  his  courage  were  moral,  no  lion  were  he. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  English  will 
have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  fighting  and  to  expend 
vast  sums  of  money  and  a  good  many  huniM 
lives  before  they  conquer  this  Asiatic  S witzeriand. 
The  Aflfghau  tril^es  are  ffenuine  mountaineers: 
strong,  fierce,  independent,  and  hardy,  andj 
vengeful  and  obstinate,  as  well  as  treacherous  i 
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and  crael  fisrhters.  One  British  army  has  already 
beea  annihilated  in  that  bloody  country,  in  1842, 
when  cat  of  5,000  men  (besides  the  camp-fol- 
lowers) just  one  single  European  escaped.  No 
SQch  destniction  ever  overtook  any  other  Eng- 
lish force. 

The  whole  country  of  Affghanistan  is  one  vast 
nataral  fortress ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  ranges  of 
imineose  mountains,  and  lofty  plateaus  of  high- 
land, intersected  by  narrow  ana  defensible  val- 
leys. In  fact,  the  numerous  strong  positions  In 
it  have  no  doubt  greatly  aided  to  maintain  the 
constant  private  wars  and  fends  which  prevail, 
very  mach  as  they  used  to  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Intercourse  between  Affghanistan  and  India  is 
practicable  through  the  passes  of  the  mountain 
ruiges  which  skirt  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
former,  and  define  the  western  limit  of  the  In- 
das  valley.  These  ranges  are  commonly  called 
by  the  collective  name  of  the  Suleiman  moun- 
t»iD8.  There  are  more  than  fifty  different  passes 
tiiroQgh  tliis  mountain  frontier,  of  whicn  the 
principal  ones  are  the  Khyber  or  Kaibar  pass, 
towards  the  north,  not  far  from  Peshawur ;  and 
proceeding  to  the  southward,  the  •  Gomul  or 
Gbwalari,  the  KuiTam  or  Paiwar,  and  the 
^  I  Bolan.  It  is  by  these  three  main  passes  that  the 
^  British  invading  force,  in  three  divisions^  has 
recently  penetrated  Affghanistan.  There  is  no 
donbt,  of  course,  that  Great  Britain  can  subdue 
and  hold  Aff;?hanistan  in  single  combat ;  but  the 
task  will  be  difficult  and  bloody,  and,  above  all, 
enormously  expensive.  Thoughtful  English 
statesmen  are  already  dreading  two  conse- 
qnences  of  this  invasion :  the  result  of  a  great 
addition  to  Uie  public  expenditure  just^at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  business  losses 
and  poverty  at  homo ;  and,  secondly,  the  possible 
effects  of  the  war  upon  the  native  populations  of 
India.  Obviously,  also,  these  dangers  would  be 
greatly  magnified  if  Russia  should  ^ive  any 
effective  support  to  the  Ameer,  as  she  does  seem 
Well  inclinea  to  do.  Russia  has  not  forj^otten 
the  Crimean  war,  and  the  interference  of  Eng- 
land between  her  and  Turkey  has  greatly  in- 
tensified her  ill  feeling^.  It  is  safe  to  believe 
that  she  will  hel  p  Shore  Ali  if  she  can .  And  there 
is  moch  reason,  too,  for  thinking  it  very  likely 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  series  of  theatrical 
effects  in  India  will  result  in  his  political  destruc- 
tion at  home.  Many  EnglishmeQ  disliked  his 
ioTention  of  an  Empress  of  India.  More  will 
be  still  more  disgusted  by  his  personally  pre- 
cipitating the  country  into  a  war  without  consent 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  his  government  should  be  left  in  the  vocative 
whenever  a  new  parliament  shall  assemble.  It 
is  already  reported  that  this  is  even  now  decided 
upon,  and  will  take  place  in  a  few  months. 


DIRECT  SUN-POWER. 

[An  ingenious  Frenchman,  named  Mouchot, 
has  invented  an  apparatus  for  using  the  sun^s  heat 
direct,  instead  of  waiting  some  millions  of  years 
as  the  human  race  had  to,  to  let  it  raise  woods, 
and  then  to  have  the  woods  form  into  coal  and 
hide  under  ground.  M.  Mouchot's  apparatus 
nay  be  roughly  described  as  a  mirror,  formed 
like  a  ^eat  oasin  with  a  bright  inside,  turned 
towards  the  sun,  like  a  large  metallic  sunflower. 


In  the  middle  of  this  basin  is  put  whatever  is  to 
be  heated;  a  boiler  for  raising  steam,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  the  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  basin 
is  such  that  all  the  rays  falling  upon  it  are  con- 
centrated upon  the  boiler.  The  following  details 
of  this  apparatus  at  the  Paris  Exposition  show 
how  pnictical  the  device  is.  When  even  the 
Rhode  Island  coal  is  burned  up  we  can  still  keep 
warm  if  we  can  only  get  a  large  basin  to  live 
in, -^  Ed.-] 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  M.  Mouchot 
during  the  Exhibition  are  highly  instructive. 
They  nad  for  objects,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cook- 
ing of  food,  and  the  distillation  of  alcohols ;  on 
the  other,  the  use  of  solar  heat  as  a  motive 
force.  In  the  matter  of  cooking  it  was  found 
that  mirrors  of  less  than  one-film  square  metre 
sufficed  to  roast  half  a  kilogramme  of  beef  in 
twenty-two  minutes,  to  complete  stews  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  that  required  four  hours  with  an 
ordinary  wood  fire,  and  to  raise  to  boiling,  in 
half  an  hour,  three-ouarters  of  a  litre  of  cold 
water.  A  pure  branay  was  obtained  in  a  short 
time  from  the  distilling  apparatus.  For  obtain- 
ing motive  power  M.  Mouchot  had  constructed  a 
large  solar  receiver,  the  mirror  having  an  aper- 
ture of  about  twenty  square  metres.  In  its 
focus  was  placed  an  iron  boiler  weighing  with 
accessories  two  hundred  kilogrammes,  ana  hav- 
ing a  capacitv  of  one  hundred  litres,  seventy 
bem^  devotea  to  water.  This  apparatus  was 
put  m  action  on  the  2d  September  for  the  first 
time ;  in  half  an  hour  the  water  was  raised  to 
boiling,  and  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres  was 
ultimately  registered.  On  the  29th  a  pressure 
of  seven  atmospheres  was  reached  in  two  hours, 
notwithstanding  several  passing  vapors.  On 
different  occasions  the  steam  (with  a  pressure  of 
three  atmospheres)  was  made  to  drive  a  Tangyo 
pump,  raising  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred litres  of  water  per  hour  a  height  of  two 
metres ;  and  to  produce  ice  in  a  Carr6  apparatus. 


THE  SMALLEST  BOOK. 

.  With  the  close  of  the  French  Exhibition,  what 
claims  to  be  the  smallest  book  in  the  world  is  to 
be  on  sale.  It  is  a  128mo  edition  of  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia  printed  at  Padua  in  1878; 
it  forms  a  volume  of  600  pa^es,  and  measures 
five  centimetres  ^almost  exacUv  two  inches)  high 
by  three  and  a  half  (If  inches)  broad.  Only  1,000 
copies  have  been  printed,  and  the  type  has  been 
destroyed.  There  are  in  all  about  400  editions  of 
the  Divina  Commedia,  the  largest  of  which  is 
said  to  be  that  published  by  Mussi,  at  Milan,  in 
tl^reo  folio  volumes,  in  the  year  1809,  so  that  Italy 
has  produced  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest 
edition  of  her  gi*eatest  poet.  Mr.  Pickering  is- 
sued a  two-volume  edition  in  1822-3,  consisting 
of  394  pages  in  all,  which  can  be  read  without 
spectacles ;  whereas  the  new  Italian  edition  can 
only  be  read,  and  that  imperfectly,  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  magnitying-glass.  The  Augsburg 
Oazetie  gives  the  following  particulars  of  tho 
type  employed  in  the  latter.  Messrs.  Firmin- 
bidot,  of  Paris,  in  1830,  manufactured  a  smaller 
type  than  had  over  been  used  before ;  but  in  1834 
this  was  excelled  by  an  Italian  named  Antonia 
Farina,  who  produced  specimens  of  steel  type, 
which  he  called  occhio  di  mosca,  much  smaller 
and  more  delicate  than  that  of  Firmin-Didot. 
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In  the  same  year  C.  Wilmant,  of  Milan,  pro- 
duced a  yet  smaller  type,  milanine,  which,  1k>w- 
ever,  was  never  used.  Meanwhile  Farina^s  type 
was  bought  by  a  Milanese  publisher,  Giacomo 
Gnocchi,  who  had  a  fresh  supply  cast  in  1800, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  set  up  five  or  six  leaves  at 
once.  In  concert  with  the  well-known  writer 
Cesare  CantC^,  he  undertook  a  microscopic  edi- 
tion of  the  Divina  Commedia,  print^^d  with 
these  characters ;  but  so  many  readers  and  com- 
positors engaged  on  the  work  were  stricken  with 
blindness  or  ophthalmia  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  complete  it,  and  the  project  was  fur  the 
time  abandoned.  On  the  death  of  Signer  Gnoc- 
chi, he  was  succeeded  in  the  business  oy  his  son, 
who  on  March  1,  1873,  concluded  a  contract 
with  Messrs.  Salmin  Brothers,  of  Padua,  for 
printing  this  microscopic  edition.  The  work 
was  pushed  on,  and  completed  in  time  for  the 
Exhibition ;  but  it  was  never  found  possible, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  print  more  than 
twenty-four  or  thirty  pages  a  month.  The  name 
of  the  reader,  Luigi  Busato,  is  very  rightly  given 
on  the  title-page,  as  well  as  that  of  the  compos- 
itor, Giuseppe  Geche,  whose  sight  has  suffered 
in  the  execution  of  his  task.  — Academy, 


LITERATURE. 

A  Oke-Horse  Tshay)  Doctor. — It  is  said 
that  the  Society  or  American  Carriage  Builders 
has  elected  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  an  hon- 
orary member,  for  having  written  ••Tha  One- 
Horse  Shay." 

Quotations.  —  Where  did  these  two  quota- 
tions come  from  ? 

1.  "  Up  rose  the  monarch  of  the  glen 

Majestic  from  his  lair." 

2.  "  As  I  walked  by  myself 

I  talked  to  myself. 
And  thus  myself  said  to  me." 

Discontinuance.  —  The  Geographical  Maga- 
zine, which  has  been  edited  during  its  five- 
volume  existence,  with  distinguished  ability,  by 
Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham,  is  to  be  merged  in  a 
monthly  publication,  to  begin  in  January,  1879. 
which  will  be  issued  at  London  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  as  a  new  monthly  series 
of  proceedings. 

The  Literary  World.  —  This  useful  and  in- 
telligent Boston  periodical  will  begin,  on  the  first 
of  January,  1879,  a  new  series,  as  a  fortnightly. 
Indeed,  it  begins  even  sooner,  for  the  pressure 
of  literary  and  advertising  matter  has  obliged  it 
to  issue  a  midway  or  fortnightly  number  ourinff 
the  second  week  in  December.  It  is  a  genuini 
satisfaction  to  see  evidence  so  conclusive  of  the 

f>rosperity  of  this  trustworthy  record  of  American 
iterature. 

Rdskin  Bibliography.  —  Now  that  Mr.  Rns- 
kin^s  earlier  books  and  pamphlets  have  become  so 
scarce,  collectors  and  admirers  of  his  writings, 
and  the  many  fervent  disciples  whom  he  has 
gathered  aroimd  him,  will  reioice  to  hear  of  a 
little  privately  printed  pamphlet  of  some  fifty 
pages,  entitled:  •*The  Bibliography  of  Ruskin, 
a  Bibliographical  List  of  the  Published  Writings 
in  Prose  and  Verse  of  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  from 
1834  to  the  present  time."  This  includes  not 
only  all  the  books  and  pamphlets,  but  the  nu- 


merous letters  that  lie  buried  in  old  English  sod 
Scotch  newspa|)ers.  The  compUataon  mar  be 
had  on  application  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Ridiard 
Heme  Shepherd,  5  Hereford  Square,  S.  W. 
Messrs.  Wiley  &  Son,  of  New  York,  are  also  re- 
printing an  American  edition  of  it. 


AMENITIES. 

Agricultural  Maxdc.  — Of  two  weevils 
choose  the  least. 

TnE  PouTiciAN'8  Creed  to  a  T.  —  Tlie  im- 
mor(  )ality  of  the  soul  and  the  pu(t)rificatioD 
of  the  franchise. 

What  is  a  Dollar?— The  New  York  DaQy 
Tribune  is  now  regularly  giving  every  day  (fourth 
page,  first  column)  the  current  money  value  of 
the  legal  tender  silver  dollar.  The  coin  is  now 
worth  about  8oi  cents  in  money. 

Judge  John  Davis,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  old  a^,  was 
one  autumn  da^  talking  to  a  friend  of  his  own 
standing,  who,  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood, 
pointed  to  the  fallihe^  leaves  as  a  similitude  of 
the  decay  of  life.  ••  Yes,"  replied  the  old  judge ; 
**  but  then  we  see  the  stars  more  plainly." 

Question  for  Debating  Societies  this 
Cool  Weather.  —  Fisher  Ames,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says  this  problem  has  already  been 
proposed ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  settled  yet:  —  Whether  bare 
being,  without  life  or  existence,  is  better  than 
not  to  be,  or  not?  And  the  editor  suggests  that 
to  make  the  inquiry  exhaustive,  it  would  be  well 
to  add  this  clause :  Also,  how  about  being  in  a 
single  garment,  —  is  that  a  shade  better  ? 

Tooth  In.  —  The  London  Punch  wanted  the 
procession  on  the  day  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show 
to  begin  with  **  The  Company  of  Surgeon  Den- 
tists, led  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth,  in  Roman  cos- 
tume, as  CuRius  Dentatus." 

There  were  some  other  ••funnities,"  in  the 
further  suggestions  of  Mr.  Punchy  for  this  pro- 
cession ;  such  as,  a  couple  of  aldermen  as  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe,  and*  Councillor  Wall  between 
them,  showing  his  chink;  the  City  Chimney- 
sweep and  Soot ;  The  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, in  "sixes  and  sevens";  the  City  Sword- 
bearer,  with  his  mace  and  cinnamon ;  the  City 
Coroner,  in  (juest  of  some  bodv ;.  the  Company 
of  Skinners,  in  the  skins  of  Welsh  Rabbits ;  the 
Company  of  Spectacle-makers,  quoting  Ense- 
bius ;  and,  last  of  all.  Alderman  Finnis  l 


the  SATURDAY  ICAGAZINS. 

Mainly  a  tolecUoo  Aom  Uie  beat  malerial  of  fordgo  period* 
ictils. 


Inqntriea  after  infonnatlon  of  aoy  kind  win  be  aniwered  m 
for  aa  pracUcablo. 

• 

Opinlona  and  anggeatlona  aboat  fhe  Magazine,  or  aaytfaiDf 
else,  will  be  welcomed. 

Any  book  now  in  the  market  will  be  aent  to  any  addraa, 
poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  at  tUa  office. 

Agents  and  canvaaaera  in  all  localltiea  are  inrited  to  oommo* 
nieato  with  us. 


Published  erery  Saturday,  at  $3.60  a  year.    Single  nnmbera, 
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It  promtses  WELL.  —  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Patriot, 

It  deserres  encouTBgement,  and  we  expect  it  will  get  it. — Peoria,  111..  Daify  Thtmscript, 

The  character  of  the  contents  is  admirable,  and  the  promise  is  fair  that  no  periodical  in  the  country  will  be  more 
carefully  or  ably  edited.  —  Easton,  Pa.,  Fne  Press. 

Filled  with  well  chosen  selections.  —  Portland,  Me.,  Trxmscript, 

The  first  number  is  certainly  all  this  [viz.,  what  was  promised  in  the  **  Greeting "  which  headed  No.  i]  ;  the 
contents  are  varied  in  character  from  grave  to  gay,  and  incluae  no  trash.  Success  to  the  new  enterprise.  —  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  Daily  Umicn. 

An  interesting  publication,  combining  fact  and  fiction  together  in  a  very  agreeable  way,  it  is  likely  to  be  success- 
ful—Steubenrille,  O.,  Herald. 

A  fine  table  of  contents,  and  will  be  met  with  favor  by  the  reading  public.  —  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Evening 
Stamdard. 

A  pleasant,  entertaining  publication,  and  worthy  of  success.  —  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mercufy. 

Varied  and  attractive,  and  the  enterprise  is  deserving  of  success. — Gloucester,  Mass.,  Cape  Ann  Advertiser. 

The  selections  in  the  first  number  are  good.  —  Hartford,  Conn.,  Coumnt, 

Thanks,  good  firiends ;  we  could  not  have  wished  a  more  friendly  welcome.  We  propose  to  show  that  editors 
can't  be  mistaken. 
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A  Few  NEW  BOOKS  Worth  Buying. 


[See,  also,  for  the  new  pablications  of  Iloughton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  third  page  cover,  and  for  those  of  Lee  & 
\  Shepwd,  second  paige  cover. 

I  Any  book  not  named  in  this  list,  or  any  named  in  it,  either,  if  to  be  had,  supplied  promptly,  post-paid,  on 

I  receipt  of' the  price  at  this  office.] 

j  America,  Impressions  of.    By  Rer.  R.  W.  Dalb.    Reprinted  from  the  Nineteenth  Century.    New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     18^.     Paper.    25c. 

•  Mr.  Dale  is  an  English  Congregational ist,  and  his  observations  on  people  and  things  in  this  country  during  his 

ihort  stay  here,  although  not  profound,  are  just,  sensible,  and  sugge;$tivc. 

Bacon,  Francis.  Life  and  times,  by  Jamss  Speddinq.  From  Mr.  Spedding*8  edition  of  Bacon's  occa- 
iional  writings.     2  vols.     Index.     Boston :  Uoughtdn,  Osgood  &  Co.     12".     $o.OO. 

A  clear  and  sufficient  narrative  for  the  general  reader ;  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Spcdding  is  in  favor  of  Bacon,  and 
not  against  him. 

Bibliograpliy.  The  American  catalogue  [of  books  in  print  and  for  sale  on  July  1,  1876].  Vol.  I., 
Authors  and  titles.  Part  I.  [now  ready]  :  A — Edwards.  By  F.  Letpoldt  and  L.  E.  Jones.  New 
York  :  F.  Leypoldt.     Large  4°.     $25.00  [for  the  whole  work]. 

Will  contain  about  70,000  entries;  giving  authors*  names,  titles,  prices,  and  publishers.     Indispensable  to 
libruies,  Ip^d'T^g  booksellers,  and  bibliographers ;  a  work  of  immense  labor,  and  very  well  done. 

Choate,  Rufas.  Some  recollections  of  RufUs  Choate.  By  E.  P.  Whipple.  New  York:  Harper 
Brothers.     82°.     Paper.     15c. 

Striking  sketches  of  a  wonderful  man  by  a  brilliant  writer. 

Church  History.  The  student's  ecclesiastical  history.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
first  ten  centuries ;  from  its  foundation  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the 
papal  power.  By  Philip  Smith.  Illustrated.  Uniform  with  the  Student's  Series.  N.  Y. :  Harper 
&Bros.     12°.    $1.75. 

The  books  in  the  Siudenfs  Series  are  carefully  compiled  and  trustworthy  manuals  of  their  subjects. 


I  Jameson,  Anna.    Life,  by  Gebardine  Macpherson.    Portrait.    Boston :  Roberts  Bros.    8^.     $2.50. 

I  Interesting  to  all  the  numerous  admirers  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  well-known  books  on  art ;  and  moreover  a  gc 

I  biography  of  an  excellent  and  useful  woman. 


good 


NoveL    Fanchon  the  cricket;  or,  La  petite  Fadette.     By  George  Sand  [Mme.  Dudevant].    New  issue. 
Phila. :  Peterson.     16^     $1.00.     Paper.     60c. 

Not  strictly  a  '*  new  book,"  of  course ;  but  it  is  a  little  story  so  lovely  and  eood  that  its  reissue  ought  to  be 
noted.    It  is  the  original  upon  which  was  based  the  well-known  play  of  "  Fanchon  the  Cricket." 

NoveL    Mrs.  Merriam's  Scholars.    By  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.     A  sequel  to  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten, 
Boston :  Roberts  Bros.     16^.    $1.00. 

It  will  be  a  fine  thing  if  Mr.  Hale  can  tag  the  compend  of  Christian  activity  which  has  become  so  widely  known 
out  of  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten^  with  other  doctrine  fno  matter  how  clifTerent)  as  ^ood.  But  that  hb  story  will  stimulate 
to  every  good  work  is  certain.    Scratch  Mr.  Halo  s  novel,  and  you  find  a  mission. 

Poetry.    Poetical  works  of  Jean  Ingelow.    New  household  edition.    Portrait.     Three  yolumes  in  one. 
Boston :  Roberts  Bros.     16^.     $1.50. 

Few  poets  have  erer  exceeded  Jean  Ingelow  in  depth  of  emotional  thought  and  in  fhlness  of  music  in 
language. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.    The  ceramic  art ;  a  compendium  of  the  history  and  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  porcelain.    By  Jekkib  J.  Young.    464  illustrations.     N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Bros.    8^.     $5.00. 
Convenient,  comprehensive,  and  well  illustrated. 
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LEE    &   SHEPARD'S   NEW   BOOKS. 


EG,    A    PASTORAL; 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


By  Mrs.  Zadel  B.  Gustafsok,  whose  poems  are 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  ffarper*8  Magazine^  and 
many  others.  '^Meg/*  the  leading  poem  of  this 
volume,  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  l6mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  following  is  printed  by  permission,  from  the 
letter  of  a  distivguished  author  after  his  exo/mina- 
tion  of  advance  sheets  of  ^'  Meg,  a  Pastoral  and 
other  Poems**: 

**In  the  title  poem,  Mrs.  Gustafson  tells  a  charming  little 
love  story.  There  is  do  attempt  at  unusualness  in  scene  or 
plot,  which  is  laid  In  New  Knglaud  country  life,  during  the 
earlier  days  of  the  late  Rebellion.  The  auihor'd  power  and 
quality  as  a  poet  is,  therefore,  to  be  Judged  fn^m  the  higher 
stand-point  of  characterization,  coloring  and  int  rpretation.  In 
these  Sirs.  Gustafson's  work  reaches  great  emi.ioiice  and  gives 
her  at  once  an  undoubted  place  In  the  front  rank  uf  our  poets. 
She  writes  with  almost  faultless  melo<ly,  with  tine  healibful 
spirituality,  and  with  a  stmnlicity  which  proves  her  possession 
or  an  imagination  as  trainea  as  it  is  rich  and  vivid.  In  *  Meg' 
she  earef^illy  adheres,  in  story  and  treatment,  to  the  limitations 
of  the  pastoral ;  but  within  those  bounds  the  canvas  is  filled, 
with  unity  and  plcturesqueness.  There  are  some  pleasing  sur- 
prises, not  made  up.  but  occurring  naturally  in  the  course  of 
the  story;  but  what  I  conceive  to  bo  the  highest  merit,  and 
likely  to  become  the  permanent  attraction  of  this  poem  is  its 
characterization.  The  scene  in  *  The  Cottage  *  where  Meg  con< 
fides  her  trouble  to  her  father,  the  old  farmer,  is  an  ideal  of 
modest  maidenhood,  of  the  Innocency  and  purity  of  passionate 
girlish  love,  of  filial  trust,  and  also  of  fatoerhood ;  presented 
with  such  naturalnf>ss  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  ideal. 
The  true,  deep  fot>ling,  the  simple  delicacy  of  minor  detail 
made  both  to  harmonize  an<l  subserve,  the  power  and  Restraint 
of  power  in  this  scene  show  Mrs.  Gustafson's  genins  and  her 
art,  to  noble  advantage.  Her  contributions  in  rormer  years  to 
various  of  our  periodicals,  especially  those  of  her  poems  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Harper's  Magazine; 
her  well-remembered  *  Bard  of  AbboUtfard^*  and  •  Voice  of 
Chri»tma9  Ai*/,'  tributes  to  Scott  and  Dickens,  somewhat 
prepared  expectation  for  the  appearance  of  a  larger  poetic 
wonc  in  more  i>crmaneDt  shape.  The  first  three  poems  in  the 
volume  are  entirely  new  to  the  public,  and  are  long  enough  to 
form  a  book  by  themselves.  Selections  from  the  moHt  popular 
of  her  previously. published  writings  have,  however,  been  in- 
corporated with  the  new  verse,  thus  enhancing  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  book.  The  poem  to  Bryant  is  a  remarkable  trib- 
ute, showing  faithful,  loving  study  and  a  subtle  appreciation  of 
his  works.  It  is  ftill  of  beautiful  and  felicitous  allusion  to  the 
poems  of  Bryant,  some  notes  for  reference  to  which  have  been 
thoughtAilly  appended  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  *  JVb4 
Placet  but  a  Swordt*  which  the  author  styles  *  a  fantanv^*  is  a 
curious  beautiful  poem,  less  perspicuous  than  most  of  Mrs. 
Gnstafson's  verse,  but  it  repaid  my  study." 

**In  Meg  we  have  a  voluiuc  of  poems  by  an  author  known 
hitherto  only  by  her  contributions  to  the  magazines.  Of  the 
twenty-five  poems  in  this  volume,  the  first  three,  'Meg,' 
'  William  Cullen  Bryant,'  and  '  Not  Peace,  but  a  Sword,'  which 
take  up  about  a  third  of  the  book,  are  altogether  new,  and 
the  others  have  been  printed  in  I/arper't  A/onMZy  and  other 
periodicals.  The  opening  poem  is  marked  by  a  sweetness 
and  simplicity  of  diction  which  are  in  excellent  keeping  with 
the  quici  and  tender  story  which  it  has  to  tell  —  a  story  of 
true  lOve  triumphant  over  doubt,  and  discerning  its  own  in 
spite  of  error  and  misconception.  In  the  second  poem,  the 
elegy  for  Bryant,  we  ^ee  this  singer  at  her  best.  The  poem 
is  charged  with  deep  and  genuine  feeling,  and  has  many 
subtle  and  graceflil  fancies.  In  it  all  the  forces  and  influ- 
ences of  Nature,  all  the  things  animate  and  inanimate  —  the 
rivulet,  the  water-fowl,  the  west  wind,  the  Joy  of  June,  the 
lilies,  the  birds,  and  the  children — which  tne  rare  old  poet 
read  so  keenly  and  loved  so  deeply.  Join  in  the  lamentations 
for  his  death;  and  with  their  voices  are  blended  graver  and 
more  solemn  strains  fh)m  the  nations — those  of  Greece,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  America — with  whose  struggles  towards  Areedom 
he  had  so  ardent  a  sympathy."  —  BoeUm  Journal. 


The  Annual  UhmtraUd  Sacred  Poem  witt  thU  year  be 

ROCK  OF  AGES. 

By  Adoustus  Montagub  Topuldt.  Rightly  esteemed 
'*  One  of  the  brightest  gems  of  Christian  harmony.*'  Illus- 
trated  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  and  issued  uniform  with 
the  other  books  of  this  successful  scries,  viz. :  *'  O  why 
should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud! "  "Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,'*  "Abide  with  Me.'*  -Small  4to,  Bnglish  cloth,  full 
gilt.    Price  reduced  to  $1.&0  each.* 

ART  AND  ARTISTS  OF    CONNECTICUT. 

By  U.  W.  French.  This  work  contains  sketches  of  noted 
artists,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  with  per- 
sonal recollections,  embellished  with  over  twenty-hve  por- 
traits of  noted  artists,  and  numerous  engraved  specimens 
of  their  work.  4to,  tinted  paper,  tall  gilt,  elegantiy  bound, 
$3.76. 


By  Frederick  Frcebel  (the  father  of  Kindergarten). 
Translated  from  the  original  by  Miss  Josephine  Jarvib 
and  Miss  F.  E.  Dwight.  With  fifty  full-page  illustrations, 
and  a  great  number  of  original  German  Kindergarten 
songs  with  English  words.  It  is  a  novel  and  complete  as- 
sistant to  the  mother,  and  an  endless  source  of  amnaement 
to  the  child.    Royal  quarto,  price  $2.00. 

ENGLAND  FROM  A  BACK  WINDO'W. 

By  James  M.  Bailet,  author  of  *'  Life  in  Danbury,**  **Tbcy 
AH  Do  It,**  &c.    12mo,  cloth,  f  1.60. 

A  WOMANS  WORD, 

AND  HOW  SHE  KEPT  IT.  By  ViRfllNlA  F.  Towwsend, 
author  of  "That  Queer  Girl,'*  "Only  Girls,"  kc  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 


OR,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  6TLVANIA.  l«mo,  cloth.  Il- 
lustrated, $1.5u.  By  OiLVER  Optic.  Being  the  third  Tolume 
of  the  Great  Western  Series  : 

1.  Going  West.  2.  Out  West. 

8.  Lake  Breezes. 

LIVE  BOTS; 

OR,  CHARLEY  AND  NA6HO  IN  TEXAS.     As  told  by 

Charley.     Edited  by  Arthur  Morecamp.     16mo,  cloth, 

illustrated,  $1.00. 

IKE  PARTINGTON. 

The  adventures  of  a  human  boy  and  his  fHends.  By  B.  P. 
Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington).  Small  4to,  fully  Uluatrated, 
price  $1.25. 

BURTINO  THE  HATCHET; 

OR,  THE  YOUNG  BRAVE  OF  THE  DBLAWARE8.  By 
Elijah  Kellogg.    16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.26. 

DONALD'S  SCHOOL  DATS. 

By  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.  IQmo,  doth,  illustnted, 
$1.26. 

PIZARRO; 

HIS  ADVENTURES  AND  CONQUESTS.  By  GW).  M. 
TowLE.  Uniform  with  Vabco  Da  Gaxjl.  16mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  $1.00. 

LITTLE  PITCHERS. 

Sophie  May's  New  Book.  lOmo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Being 
the  third  volume  of  Flaxie  Frizzle  Stories.  76  cems 
each. 

1.  Flaxie  Frizzle.  2.  Doctor  Papa. 

8.  Little  Pitchers. 

NTTRSERT  RHYMES, 

AND  MELODIES  »0F  MOTHER  GOOSE.  With  flftv  lUK 
lage  illustrations,  white  figures  on  a  black  ground,  drawn 
y  J.  F.  GOODRIDGE.    4to,  cloth,  76  cents;  boards,  50  cts.; 
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SATURDAY,    DECEMBER   21,    X878. 


"AU   REVOIR." 

A  DBAMATtO  VIGJfKTTX. 


BT  AUSTHf  DOBSOK. 


MoHSiEDR  JoLifXEDR.     A  Lapt  (unknown). 

IS.   JOLICXKUR. 

Tis  she,  no  donbt.    Brnnette,  —  and  tall ; 
A  cbarDiDg  figure,  above  all  t 
Thig  promises.  —  Ahem ! 

THE  LADT. 

Moneieur  P 
Ab!  it  ia  three.  Then  Monsieor'a  name 
IsJoucsubP  .  .  . 


THE  LADY. 

And  Moiuieiir's  goodness  has  to  say  P  . 
Your  note?  .  .  . 


TBB  LADT. 


Forgive  me.  —  Nay. 


"If  Madame  p  omit]  wUl  be 
Betide  the  Fountain-rail  at  Three, 
Then  Madame  — poanibly  —  foay  hear 
NoBi  of  her  Spaniel.    JouctBUB." 
MoDsienc  denies  his  note  f 

X.    JOUCtECR 

I  do. 
Now  let  me  read  the  oDe  from  yon. 

"If  Monsieur  Jolicceur  will  be 
Beside  the  Fountain-rail  at  Three, 
Then  Moniieur  —  possibly  —  may  meet 
An  old  Acquaintance.    Indiscreet." 
THE  LAST  (_scandalited). 
Ab,  what  a  folly  I      Tis  not  true. 
I  nCTer  met  Monsieur.    And  yoa  P 

M.  jOLKXsrR  {with gallantry). 
Hare  lived  in  vain  till  now.  But  see : 
We  are  observed. 

THE  LADY  (looking  round) . 

I  comprehend  .  . 
(Afier  a  pause). 
Uouietir,  molicioiu  brwiis  combine 
For  yoDT  discomfiture  and  mine. 


Let  ua  defeat  that  ill  design. 

If  Monsieur  but  .   .  .   (henitating). 

U.  jouccEUB  (bowing). 

Rely  on  me 

THE  LADT  (still  hesitating). 

Monsieur,  I  know,  will  understand  .  . 

K.   JOUCIEUR. 

Madame,  I  wait  but  your  command. 


K.JOUCXBUR  (entering  upon  the  part  forthwiih). 
How?     I  am  charmed,  — enchanted.    Ah! 
What  ages  siace  we  met  ...  at  Bpaf 

THE  LADT  (a  little  disconcerted) . 
At  Ems,  I  think.    Monsieur,  maybe, 
Will  recollect  the  Orangery  P 

H.  JOLICXEUB. 

At  Ems,  of  course.    Bnt  Madune's  fhce 
Might  "iiake  one  well  forget  a  place. 

THE  LADT. 

Itseems  so.    Still,  Monsieur  recalls 
The  Kurhaua,  and  the  concert-balls  P 

U.  JOUC(£UR. 

Assuredly.     Though  there  again 
'Xia  Madame'a  imiige  I  retiun. 

THE  LADY. 

Monaieur  is  skilled  in  .  .  .  repartee. 
(How  do  they  take  it  P  —  Can  you  see  P  ) 


Nay,  —  Madame  furnishes  the  wit. 
(They  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it!  ) 

THE  LADY. 

And  Mansienr''8  friend  who  someUmes  can 
That  clever  .  .  .  I  forget  the  name. 

H.  JOUCCBtlB. 


THE  LADY  (archly). 
Precisely.  But  my  carriage  wtwta. 
Monsieur  will  sea  me  to  the  gates  P 
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(offering  his  arm) . 
(lour 


H.  JOLICKEUR 

I  shall  be  charmed.     (Your  stratagem 
Bids  fair,  I  think,  to  conquer  them?) 

{Aside.) 
(Who  is  she  ?    I  must  find  that  out.) 
— And  Madame^s  husband  thrives  no  doubt? 

THE  LADY  (off  her  guard) , 
Monsieur  de  Beau — P  ...  He  diea  at  Ddle! 

M.  JOLICCEUR. 

Truly.    How  sad ! 

(Aside) 

(Yet,  on  the  whole, 
How  fortunate !     Beau-otc  ? — BEAU-vau  > 
Which  can  it  be  P    Ah,  there  they  go ! ) 
—  Madame,  your  enemies  retreat 
With  all  the  honors  of  .  .  .  defeat. 

THE  LADT. 

Thanks  to  Monsieur.    Monsieur  has  shown 
A  skill  PRtviLLE  would  not  disown.* 

M.  JOLICaCUR. 

You  flatter  me.    We  need  no  skill 
To  act  so  nearly  what  we  will. 
Nay,  —  what  may  come  to  pass,  if  Fate 
And  Madame  bid  me  cultivate  .  .  . 

THE  LADT  (anticipating). 
Alas !  —  no  farther  than  the  gate. 
Monsieur,  besides,  is  too  ponte 
To  profit  by  a  jest  so  slight. 

M.  JOLICOSUR. 

Distinctly.    Still,  I  did  but  glance 
At  possibilities  ...  of  Chance. 

THE  LADY. 

Which  may  not  serve  Monsieur,  I  fear, 
Beyond  the  little  grating  here. 

M.  JOLiccEUR  (asidey 
(She's  perfect.    One  may  go  too  tax. 
Fiano,  sano.) 

(They  reach  the  gates.) 
Here  we  are. 

Permit  me,  then  .  .  . 

(Placing  her  in  the  carriage.) 

And  Madame  goes  P  .  .  . 
Your  coachman  P  .  .  .  Can  IP... 

THE  LADY  (smiling). 

Thaiiks !  he  knows, 
llianks!  Thanks! 

M.  JOLICKEUR  (insidiously). 

And  must  we  not  renew 
Our  .  .  .  **^77t5  acquaintanceship ''P 

THE  LADY  (still  smiling). 

Adieu! 
My  thanks  instead ! 

M.  JouccEUR  (with pathos'). 
It  is  too  hara ! 
(Laying  his  hand  on  the  gracing.) 
To  find  one's  Paradise  is  barred ! ! 

THE  LADY. 

Nay,  —  **  Virtue  is  her  own  Reward ! " 

[ExU.'\ 

M.  JOUCXEUR  (Soltts). 

BEAU-vau  ? — BEAU-vo^ton  J — BEAU-fnanotr  7 — 
But  that's  a  trifle ! 
(Waving  his  hand  after  the  carriage.) 

AuRevoir! 

Belgravia. 

1  Prirille  wm  the  Freneb  Foote,  ctrea  1760. 


THE  HAMILTONS. 

A  8TORT  OF  AUSTKALIAJf  UFE. 
BY  HARRIET    M.  DAVIDSON. 

In  four  parts.  —  Part  III. 

CHAPTER  VI.  —  THE  BALL. 

A  bright  Januarv  morning !  The  sky  of  the 
clearest  blue  overhead,  the  lake  like  a  silver 
mirror  in  the  sunlight,  die  reeds  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  a  fresh  breeze,  flocks  of  wild-fowl  rising 
here  and  there  from  the  water,  and  a  merry 
^oup  of  people  standing  on  the  end  of  the  rude 
jetty  where  Jack  had  first  landed  on  the  island, 
now  about  five  months  ago.  What  a  curious 
five  months  thev  had  been,  and  how  the  old  life 
in  England  had  faded  away  into  a  dim,  dreamy 
memory,  and  his  island  home  and  his  frieniu 
there  become  the  only  realities  in  the  world  to 
him! 

Two  horses  had  been  led  on  to  the  raft  whidi 
was  to  carry  them  to  the  mainland ;  one,  Jack^s 
^ray,  which  had  become  a  familiar  friend  to  him ; 
Uie  other,  a  handsome  bay  mare,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Phyllis's  peculiar  property,  though 
Robert  often  rode  it,  **just  to  keep  it  in  con- 
dition,^^ he  said.  Jack  stood  at  the  horses* 
heads,  and  Phyllis  sat  on  a  sack  stufied  with 
straw,  while  one  of  the  farm-men,  who  had  to 
bring  the  raft  back  to  the  island,  ferried  them 
across.  Robert  and  Bessie  and  little  Berde 
stood  on  the  end  of  the  jetty,  the  first  two  wav- 
inj^  their  adieus  to  the  travellers,  and  their 
wishes  for  a  pleasant  ride  and  a  merry  party ; 
the  latter  rather  inclined  to  cry,  because  Aunt 
Phyllis  and  Uncle  Jack  were  going  away  with- 
out him. 

The  mainland  reached,  the  horses  are  safely 
landed ;  for  a  moment  Jack  holds  a  shapely  foot 
in  his  hand  as  Phyllis  springs  to  her  saddle,  and 
then  they  are  off,  cantering  gaylv  along  the  *xadc 
by  hill  and  lake,  which  Jack  had  thought  so  end- 
less when  he  first  traversed  it  Perhaps  Phyllis 
never  looked  so  really  beautiful  as  she  did  when 
on  horseback.  She  seemed  literally  to  become 
part  of  her  horse,  her  supple  figure  swaying 
with  every  modon  of  the  animal  as  easily  and 
gracefully  as  the  reeds  by  the  water^s  edge 
swayed  in  the  wind.  She  loved  the  exercise 
dearly,  and  the  carmine  of  her  cheeks  deepened, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  brighter  sparkle,  as  uie  felt 
her  steed  bound  under  her,  and  the  fresh  wind 
blow  in  her  face. 

**  Oh,  this  is  nice !  ^^  she  said  to  Jack,  who  kent 
close  by  her  side,  his  powerful  gray  taking  stnae 
for  striae  with  her  slender  and  fleet  bay.  As  she 
spoke  she  laughed  aloud,  a  soft,  rippling  peal, 
such  as  Jack  had  seldom  heard  before ;  a  laugh 
bom  of  the  pure  gladness  in  the  girPs  heart, 
which  rejoiced  in  the  swift  motion,  in  the  free 
wind,  and  in  the  beauty  of  hill  and  lake,  which 
sped  so  swiftly  past  them  as  they  rode.  Keeping 
to  that  steady  pace,  they  covered  many  a  mile 
without  ever  drawing  rein;  and  when  at  last 
Phyllis  brought  her  horse  to  a  walk,  she  turned 
to  Jack  with  a  thoroughly  contented  look  on  her 
bright  face. 

*  *  There ! "  she  said.  * '  That  has  done  me  ever 
so  much  good !  It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I 
have  had  a  thorougUy  good  stretch  like  this. 
How  well  our  horses  keep  together,  and  how 
beautiful  everything  is  to-day  P 
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««It  is  charmine,"  said  Jack.  **  And  I  neyer 
before  felt  the  real  pleasure  of  haviDg  a  holiday. 
I  suppose  because  I  neyer  before  worked  hard 
enough  to  earn  one.*^ 

••■ftis  is  the  road  you  walked  along  by  your- 
self when  you  first  came  to  ns,^^  she  said  pres- 
ently.   "  Does  it  not  seem  a  long  time  a&;o  r ' 

•»ye8.  And  I  kept  wondering  all  tne  way 
what  you  were  like.^ 

"  Really  ?  But  how  did  you  know  that  snch  a 
person  existed  P*^ 

**Do  you  suppose  that  Robert  could  have 
written  to  me  without  telling  me  of  youP" 

"No;  of  course  not/^  she  answered,  smiling. 
"  I  was  silly  to  ask.    But  1  wonder — " 

"  What  he  said  of  you.  Little  Vanity !  You 
know  what  he  must  have  said  of  you,  if  he 
spoke  the  truth;  that  you  were — *^ 

**  Ko,  no !  ^  she  exclaimed.  **  I  don^  want  to 
know.  I  didn't  mean  to  ask.^ — And  before  he 
could  speak  again,  she  put  her  horse  into  a 
canter;  and  once  more  the  shining  water  and 
the  brown,  sunburnt  hills  were  fast  receding,  as 
they  rode  swiftly  on.  When  next  they  mrew 
rein,  Phyllis  spoke  in  quite  a  different  tone. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  heaven P"  she  asked, 
seriously,  turning  her  blue  eyes  g^vely  on  her 
companion's  face. 

"  My  idea  of  heaven  P  What  a  very  odd  ques- 
tion!" 

**Well,  what.do  you  suppose  it  to  be  likeP 
Ton  think  there  is  such  a  place — don^t  youP — 
and  you  must  l^ave  some  ideas  about  it.'^ 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did  think  definitely 
about  it,''  said  Jack,  meditatively.  **  I  suppose 
I  have  a  vague  notion  of  harps  and  crowns,  and 
the  flutter  of  angels'  wings." 

"Now  I  never  could  bear,"  said  Phyllis,  earn- 
estly, "  to  imagine  a  heaven  where  one  had  to 
sit  still  all  the  time.  In  my  ideal  of  happiness 
there  must  always  be  swift  motion.  The  likest 
thing  I  know  to  it  on  earth  is  riding  a  fast  horse 
along"  a  road  beside  some  water.  Only,  instead 
of  a  lake,  I  always  fancy  it  ou^ht  to  be  the  sea, 
with  soft  little  waves  all  over  it,  and  that  there 
should  be  moonlight  shining." 

"  What  a  strange  fancy !  ^  said  Jack.  "  What 
made  you  think  of  itP" 

**  I  cant  tell,"  the  girl  answered,  shaking  her 
head ;  **  but  ever  since  I  was  quite  a  little  child, 
I  have  sometimes  woke  up  at  night  in  the  dark, 
thinkin?  of  it."  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  having 
revealed  so  much  of  her  hidden  thoughts  to  him, 
she  became  silent  again;  while,  asne  kept  by 
her  side,  he  marvelled  what  stores  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  what  beauties  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, might  lie  behind  the  calm,  grave  exterior  of 
the  girl,  whose  quiet,  practical  way  of  life  had 
sometimes  rather  chilled  the  dawnmg  aflfection 
in  Mm. 

After  they  had  ridden  for  some  miles  the  road 
tamed  to  the  left,  away  from  the  waters  of  the 
mat  lake,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
Winewa.  This  part  of  their  ride  was  new  to 
Jack,  and  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  pictu- 
resQoeness  of  the  scenery,  though  somehow  he 
wisned  he,  were  going  anywhere  except  to 
Campbellton.  Hie  narrow  bridle-path  led  up  a 
Talley  or  gorge,  on  each  side  of  which  sloped 
grassy  hills,  whose  sides  were  clothed  by  scat- 
tered groups  of  gum  and  she-oak,  while  here 
tnd  there  waved  tracts  of  fern.  Sometimes 
theur  road  lay  across  the  bed  of  a  creek,  which. 


though  dry  after  the  long  summer  drought,  was 
deep  and  strong  enough,  Phyllis  told  him,  to 
carry  away  a  wagon,  horses  and  driver  included. 
Indeed  such  a  catastrophe  had  happened  only  the 
previous  winter. 

"There  is  the  house,"  she  said,  pointing  with 
her  whip.  **Is  it  not  pretty?  I  always  think 
that  Campbellton  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
situated  places  in  our  neighborhood." 

Jack  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it 
really  was  pretty  •*  for  a  colonial  place ;  ''a  grudg- 
ing admission  which  he  regretted  the  moment 
after,  as  Phyllis's  eyes  turned  reproachfully  on 
him.  The  house  stood  just  at  the  head  of  the 
^orge ;  on  each  side,  the  uplands  curved  away 
from  it,  leaving  space  enough  for  a  large  and 
pleasant  garden.  Mr.  Campbeirs  father  had  been 
one  of  the  very  earliest  colonists,  and  had  built 
the  house  as  soon  as  he  found  things  beginning 
to  prosper  with  him,  so  that  the  trees  ana  shrubs 
about  the  place  had  had  time  to  grow  large 
and  luxuriant;  and  surely  in  no  other  land  do 
fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  grow  more  lux- 
uriantly beautiful  than  in  our  sunny  Australia. 
In  the  Campbellton  garden  almost  every  Eng- 
lish fruit-tree  grew  to  perfection,  and  those  min- 
gled delightfully  with  the  products  of  more 
southern  climates:  oranges  loaded  with  their 
golden  balls ;  lemons,  paler  in  color,  and  giving 
out  a  delicious  perfume;  while  down  by  the 
creek,  where  their  roots  could  find  almost  con- 
stant moisture,  bananas  reared  their  graceful 
heads.  Just  in  front  of  the  house  were  beds 
filled  with  scented  verbenas  and  glowing  scarlet 
geraniums;  and  in  the  broad  front  veranda 
stood  Mr.  Campbell,  watching  anxiously  for  his 
expected  guests. 

1  am  afraid  Jack  scowled  at  him  when  he  saw 
him  lift  Phyllis  from  her  horse  with  as  much  care 
as  if  she  had  been  made  of  china.  Nor  did  the 
sulky  expression  on  his  face  soften,  as  he  fol- 
lowed tlie  two  into  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  hos- 
pitable welcome  he  had  received,  but  which  he 
could  not  help  feeling  was  given  more  for  Phyl- 
lis's sake  than  his  own. 

The  arrangements  of  the  house  and  table  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Campbell's  mother, 
a  clean,  tidy,  old  Scotchwoman,  took  care  that  her 
son  was  comfortably  looked  after.  The  internal 
arrangements  of  the  house  were  as  perfect  as 
snow-white  table-linen  and  admirable  cookery 
could  make  them.  After  doing  justice  to  the 
dinner  which  the  worthy  dame  set  before  her 
guests,  Mr.  Campbell  took  them  round  the  gar- 
den, showing  them  his  favorite  fhiit-trees;  his 
long  vine  trellises,  now  loaded  with  fast-ripening 
grapes ;  his  paddocks,  where  fine  Ayrshire  cows 
were  grazing ;  his  cool  dairy,  with  its  wealth  of 
yellow  cream, — all  of  which,  however.  Jack  felt, 
or  believed  he  felt,  was  being  shown  to  Phyllis 
for  her  approval,  and  that  she  had  only  to  say 
the  word  in  order  to  be  mistress  of  Campbellton 
with  all  that  pertained  thereto.  He  could  not 
help  remembering,  too,  that  supposing  he  had 
wisned  to  appropriate  her,  he  had  neither  home 
nor  land  to  offer  her  as  yet ;  little  more  indeed 
than  a  strong  right  arm  and  a  heart  willing  to 
work  for  her. 

••For  she  is  a  woman  worth  working  for," 
mused  Jack.  ••  Not  that  she  would  ever  £ink  of 
waiting  for  me,  or  that  I  could  think  of  asking 
her  —  but "  —  Whereupon  he  sought  the  veranda 
and  smoked  in  silence,  while  Phyllis  and  Mr. 
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Campbell  wandered  up  and  down  under  those 
arching  vine  trellises,  through  which  the  light 
shone  so  deliciously  green  and  cool.  About  five 
o'clock  Phyllis  disappeared  to  dress;  for  they 
had  still  an  hour's  drive  before  them,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  world  people  kept  early  hours. 
When  she  came  to  the  door  a^in,  the  light-cov- 
ered wagon,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  strong,  hand- 
some horses,  stood  ready  for  them. 

*•  A  ball  would  need  to  be  worth  something," 
said  Jack,  as  they  drove  along;  "for we  have 
to  take  a  considerable  journey  to  eret  to  it." 

**  It  is  worth  something,"  said  Fnyllis,  smil- 
ing. **It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  unsophisti- 
cated people  like  us.  And  you  are  to  enjoy  it, 
please,  and  not  be  in  your  severely  critical  frame 
of  mind." 

**  Am  I  ever  severely  critical  ?"  he  asked. 

••Yes,  very  often;  particularly  if  anything 
puts  you  out.  And  Jack — "  She  leaned  for- 
ward so  that  her  flushed  cheek  almost  touched 
his  shoulder,  and  her  sweet  eyes  looked  beseech- 
ingly into  his. 

*•  Well  P"  he  questioned,  smiling  down  at  her. 
His  cynical  fits  were  never  prooi  against  those 
gentle  looks  of  Phyllis^s. 

••  You  really  mustn't  criticise  the  whole  thing 
too  severely.  Remember,  we  are  in  the  wilds  of 
Australia,  and  things  aren't  here  just  as  they  are 
at  home.  And,  Jack  —  youUl  be  pleasant  to  the 
girls,  won^t  you,  and  dance  with  them,  and  make 
yourself  generally  agreeable  ?" 

••  1  didn't  know  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
bear  of  myself,"  he  answered,  ratiier  piqued. 

Phyllis  flushed  still  deeper;  and  he  fancied 
that  her  lips  trembled.  •*  Oh,  no,"  she  said ;  ••  I 
didn't  mean  that.  Only  you  know  you  are  dif- 
ferent somehow  from  the  people  one  meets  here ; 
and  I  thougat  perhaps  you  might  show  that  you 
didn't  care  for  our  little  pleasures." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  half-annoyed, 
hal f-pleased,  till  she  added,  pleadingly :  * •  Don't 
be  vexed,  Jack." 

•*  Vexed !  No.  But  T  am  thinking  that  I  must 
have  often  made  myself  much  more  disagreeable 
than  I  was  at  all  aware  of.  I  will  try  to  bepleas- 
ant  to-night,  at  all  events,  to  every  one.  Tnere ! 
it  is  a  promise."  And  he  held  out  his  hand,  to 
be  ffrasped  by  hers  for  an  instant.  Phyllis's 
hand-clasp  was  rather  a  curious  thing,  by  the 
way.  It  was  so  firm,  so  steady,  so  like  that  of  a 
calm  and  gentle  man,  so  unlike  the  feeble,  flut- 
tering pressure  that  most  women  give. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  driving;  and  when  they 
reached  the  township  of  Glen  Assynt  he  had  to 
unharness  and  attend  to  his  horses,  so  that  Jack 
and  Phyllis  entered  the  ball-room  by  themselves. 
They  created  quite  a  sensation ;  and,  indeed,  they 
looked  a  rarely  handsome  couple  as  they  walked 
up  the  long  room  together,  —  ne  so  tall  and  well 
proportioned,  with  oronzed  face,  bright,  dark 
eyes,  and  curly  black  locks ;  she  with  her  fair  and 
stately  head  just  reaching  his  shoulder,  her  sunny 
hair  set  ofif  with  blue  ribbons,  her  beautiful  neck 
and  shoulders  and  full  white  arms  bare :  all  else 
was  soft,  white  muslin,  with  here  and  there  a 
knot  of  blue  ribbon.  •*  She  says  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  me  and  the  others,"  repeated 
Jack  to  himself;  *•!  wonder  if  she  is  conscious 
what  a  wide  difference  there  is  between  every 
other  woman  here  and  herself?" 

As  I  have  said,  the  dance  was  held  in  the  large 
wareroom  of  a  newly  erected  store,  the  first  of 
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any  consequence  which  had  been  built  at  Glen 
Assynt.  The  walls  were  of  coarse,  rough  plas- 
ter, and  the  great  rafters  stretched  unceilinged 
overhead.  But  much  taste  and  care  had  been 
expended  to  hide  the  deficiencies ;  the  walls  were 
festooned  with  pink  and  white,  caught  up  by 
wreaths  of  flowers;  flags  and  garlands  were 
twisted  about  the  rafters;  and  really,  when 
lighted  up,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  The  band  had  been  sent  for  to 
Adelaide,  and  was  the  best  obtainable ;  for  when 
the  ••Bachelors"  entertained  their  fair  neighbors 
they  were  determined  to  do  the  thing  well. 

Phyllis  was  immensely  popular ;  and  if  Jack 
had  not  made  such  strong  resolutions  to  be  pleas- 
ant he  would  have  felt  inclined  to  grumble  at 
the  way  she  was  carried  off  firom  him,  first  by  a 
bevy  of  laughing  girls,  all  flounces  and  ribbons 
and  ringlets,  ana  then  by  a  succession  of  part- 
ners. But  he  determined  to  keep  the  promise  be 
had  made  in  the  wagon,  and  got  Mr.  Campbell 
to  introduce  him  to  one  young  lady  after  another, 
with  whom  he  danced  and  talked  so  pleasantly, 
that,  instead  of  being  pronounced  proud  or  unso- 
ciable, he  bid  fair  to  become  as  popular  as  Phyl- 
lis herself.  Nice,  bright  girls  they  were  too,  ne 
thought,  those  daughters  of  Australian  farmers; 
wanting  perhaps  in  the  refined  softness  of  Eng- 
lish girls,  but  making  up  for  it  in  their  outspoken 
frankness,  their  reSdj  wit,  and  their  stock  of 
good  common-sense :  girls  who,  were  used  to 
work  hard,  and  who  were  contented  to  do  it; 
who  had  not  the  empty  lives,  the  idle,  objectless 
days  which  so  many  women  at  home  murmor 
about,  to  complain  of.  Their  lives  were  full  to 
tiie  brim  of  healthy  work,  and  they  were  all  the 
more  capable  in  consequence  of  enjoying  simple 
and  healthy  pleasures. 

The  evening  was  more  than  half  over  when 
Jack  stood  behind  the  chair  where  Phyllis  was 
resting  after  a  galop. 

••  Have  I  worked  nard  enough  P"  he  said,  bend- 
ing down  and  speaking  softly  in  her  ear.  •*  Do 
you  think  I  deserve  to  be  rewarded  P" 

••  Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered.  ••  I  have  been 
watching  you,  and  thinking  how  well  you  were 
keeping  your  promise." 

••  Then  give  me  the  next  waltz,  wont  you  ?" 

She  rose  at  once ;  the  band  was  playing  a  cap- 
ital old  waltz,  —  out  of  fashion  now,  but  which 
sounded  deliciously  fresh  then,  —  and  away  they 
went  in  that  delightful  swinging  step  which  bnt 
comparatively  few  people  seem  ever  to  acquire. 
••  How  well  you  waltz,"  said  Phyllis,  looking  up 
at  him  with  sparkling  eyes  when  they  had  been 
once  round  the  long  room. 

••Do  1?"  he  asked,  laughing. 

••  Oh,  I  never  felt  anything  like  it,"  she  an- 
swered. 

•*I  suppose  I  mustn't  ask  you  too  often,"  he 
said,  when  they  had  finished. .  •*  But,  remember, 
Phyllis,  you  must  keep  one  more  waltz  for  me." 

There  was  a  broad  veranda  running  down  one 
side  of  the  wareroom,  and  this  had  for  the  occa- 
sion been  enclosed  by  canvas  curtains,  which 
were  lined  with  flags,  and  lighted  by  candles  set 
amid  wreaths  of  evergreens,  so  that  it  formed 
quite  a  pretty  promenade  for  the  dancers.  Into 
this  veranda  Phyllis  was  led,  a  little  later  in  the 
evening,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  with  whom  she  had 
just  been  dancing.  She  had  noticed  that  for  some 
time  he  had  been  particularly  silent  and  distrait, 
hardly  answering  her  when  she  spoke  to  him, 
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and  seeming  to  have  some  difficulty  in  remem- 
beriog  even  the  figure  of  their  quadrille.  The 
yeranda  was  empty  when  they  entered  it.  Two 
or  three  times  they  walked  up  and  down  in  si- 
lence. 

**  How  cool  it  is  here,*^  said  Phyllis,  at  last, 
speaking  more  to  break  the  silence  than  for  the 
sake  ot  saying  anything.  **  And  those  flags  and 
wreaUis,  how  pretty  they  are ;  are  they  not?" 

"  Are  they  ?  Oh,  yes  —  very ! "  said  her  com- 
panion, absently.  Then  abruptly :  ••  I  beg  vour 
pardon ;  but  indeed  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else,  and  scarcely  knew  what  you  said  " 

*'  Yon  have  been  thinking  of  something  else 
for  the  last  half  hour,  I  believe,  said  Phyllis, 
laoghing  ^ood-naturedlv.  He  was  silent;  and 
when  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  its  usual,  ruddy 
color  had  flown ;  he  was  very  pale,  with  a  look 
in  his  eyes  which  her  womanly  instinct  told  her 
meant  something  she  had  been  dreading  for  some 
time  past.  * 

**  Oh,  I  trust  he  may  not,^^  she  said  to  herself, 
looking  round  her  for  a  way  of  escape,  and  al- 
most praying  that  some  one  would  come  out  of 
the  ball-room.  But  no  one  appeared,  and  his 
words  were  spoken  in  a  voice  which  told  of 
strong  emotion. 

"JBss  Phyllis  —  you  must  have  seen — you 
most  know  already  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I 
have  never  cared  for  any  one  but  you ;  can  you 
care  for  me  enough  to — to  marry  meP" 

The  pale  face  was  looking  down  at  her,  Uie 
strong  younff  man  standing  before  her  was  posi- 
tively trembling  with  strong  feeling.  Phyllis 
felt  terribly  gmlty,  with  something  of  the  con- 
trition that  a  careless  child  has  who  has  let  fall  a 
costly  vase,  and  then  cries  to  see  it  broken.  Be- 
fore James  Hamilton  came  to  Hamilton  farm  she 
had  been  very  good  friends  with  this  young  man ; 
there  had  even  been  a  time  when,  if  he  had  spo- 
ken, her  answer  might  have  been  different  from 
the  one  she  felt  she  must  make  now.  But  that 
tsme  was  now  past ;  her  views  of  life  and  ideas 
of  happiness  were  now  completely  changed,  she 
scarcely  knew  why. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  she  managed  to  fal- 
ter out ;  ••  but  it  cannot  be." 

He  put  up  his  hands  to  his  face  and  stood  silent, 
while  she  stood  before  him  like  a  guilty  child, 
trembling  and  longing  to  get  away.  When  he 
looked  up  aj^ain,  the  naturally  good-humored 
expression  of  his  face  was  changed  to  on«  of 
anger ;  the  color  had  come  back  m  a  dark,  hot 
flash.  *<Tou  did  not  always  think  so,"  he  said, 
m  a  low  voice.  **  A  while  ago  you  seemed  to 
like  me  well  enough.  If  I  hs^  spoken  this  time 
last  year,  you  would  have  answered  differently. 
Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  not  to  speak ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, clenching  his  hands  tightly ;  **  and  now 
it  is  too  late.  But  I  know  who  has  done  this — 
who  has  robbed  me  of  you ! " 

'*  Hush !  please,"  exclaimed  Phyllis,  in  a  terri- 
fied whisper.  **0h,  you  are  quite  mistaken — 
there  is  no  one  else." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  her  wrist 
ti^tly.  **  Will  you  swear  that  to  me  P"  he  said. 
"Will  you  swear  that  this  isn^t  James  Hamil- 
ton's doing  ?  But  indeed  I  know  it  is.  He  comes 
among  us,  with  his  flne-gentleman  ways,  and  a 
plain  farmer  like  me  has  no  chance.  Miss  Tes- 
ter, I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  means  as  fairly  by 
you  as  I  do.  It  is  plausible  gentlemen  like  nim 
who  win  girls*  hearts,  and  uien  leave  them  to 


break,  while  they  go  off  and  take  their  pleasure 
elsewhere.  YouUl  be  better  with  me  at  Camp- 
bellton,  my  lass,  than  pining  for  him." 

Phyllis  had  stopped  trembling,  and  had  drawn 
herself  up  to  her  full  height.  Now  she  looked 
her  angry  lover  full  in  the  eyes,  her  proud  lips 
full  ot  scorn.  **  Let  go  my  hand,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell," she  said,  quietly.  **  I  wasitsorry  for  you, 
because  I  thought  you  were  vexed,  and  that  per- 
haps I  had  once  given  you  cause  to  think  what 
no  longer  exists.  But  you  have  no  right  to  in- 
sult me,  as  certainly  no  gentleman  would.  And 
I  have  certainly  given  no  one  any  right  to  couple 
my  name  with — with  Mr.  Hamilton's.  I  am  quite 
sure  now  that  I  would  never  have  been  happy  at 
Campbell  ton." 

Campbell  had  changed  color  several  times  dur- 
ing this  speech ;  and,  when  she  was  silent,  he 
turned  away  with  a  look  of  hopeless  pain  which 
it  grieved  her  to  see.  He  did  not  say  another 
word,  but  walked  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
veranda,  where  he  lifted  the  canvas  and  quietly 
stepped  out  into  the  darkness.  Phyllis  contin- 
uea  standing  till  he  disappeared,  then,  when  she 
found  herself  alone,  she  dropped  her  head  on  her 
hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  bittei  tears. 
It  was  not  for  young  Campbell's  disappointment 
that  she  wept,  nor  u>r  the  remembrance  that  she 
had  treated  him  badly ;  perhaps  it  was  because 
his  angry  words  had  revealed  to  her  another  feel- 
ing, of  which  she  had  been  unconscious  till  then, 
—  a  feeling  which  with  torturing  shame  she  could 
not  but  confess  was  true. 

**  What  a  fool  I  am,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  what 
a  weak  fool,  to  betray  myself  so ! " 

Just  at  this  moment  the  last  person  in  the 
world  she  wished  to  see  came  into  the  veranda 
in  search  of  her.  •  *  Whiy ,  here  you  are,  Phyllis ! " 
said  Jack.  ''This  is  our  waltz."  He  came  up 
to  her,  and,  though  she  was  trying  hard  to  choke 
back  her  tears,  he  instantly  saw  that  something 
was  the  matter.  **  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  whis- 
pered, gently.  ••  Has  any  one  been  annoying  my 
sweet  sister?  Just  tell  me  who  it  was;  he  had 
better  look  out,  whoever  it  was!"  He  would 
have  put  his  arm  round  her  to  draw  her  towards 
him ;  but  she  drew  back,  flushing  excitedly. 

*'It  was  nothing — nothing  t£it  I  need  have 
minded,"  she  said,  speaking  very  coldly.  *  *  I  am 
sorry  you  had  the  trouble  of  looking  for  me.  I 
am  quite  ready  now." 

Sho  walked  towards  the  dancing-room,  and  he 
followed  her,  piqued  and  wounded  by  her  change 
of  tone.  Lately  she  had  been  so  bright  and  good 
with  him,,  and  now,  what  had  he  done  that  she 
should  speak  to  him  so,  and  refuse  comfort  from 
him  when  she  was  in  trouble  P  Their  waltz  was 
danced  in  silence,  and  after  a  few  turns  she  said 
she  was  tired,  and  begged  to  bo  allowed  to  sit 
down.  After  that  they  did  not  speak  to  one 
another  till  the  ball  was  nearly  over,  and  then 
she  came  to  him,  looking  more  wearied,  he 
thought,  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  look  for  Mr.  Campbell 
and  the  wagon. 

*'  I  suppose  we  must  go  to  Campbell  ton,"  she 
said,  wearily,  **as  our  liorses  are  there.  Shall 
you  be  too  tired  to  ride  home  directly  after- 
wards P  " 

**If  you  are  not,"  he  answered,  "it  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  be.  But  had  you  not  better 
rest  there  for  an  hour  or  two  P  " 

*'  Oh,  no.    I  will  go  home  at  once,  please ; " 
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and  she  went  to  get  her  wraps,  while  he  went 
outside  to  find  the  wagon  and  its  driver.  The 
waffon  was  standing  among  a  number  of  others, 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  wrapped  in  a  great-coat, 
stood  at  the  horses*  head,  with  his  face  almost 
concealed  by  a  muflaer. 

**I  am  afraid  you  have  been  waiting,"  said 
Jack,  politely ;  but,  receiving  no  answer,  he 
turned  to  help  Phyllis  into  the  wagon.  It  was 
rather  a  dreary  ride  that  in  the  gray  morning 
light,  which  was  now  stealing  over  the  country ; 
for  scarce  one  of  the  party  spoke  a  syllable  till 
they  reached  the  door  of  Campbell  ton  Farm. 
Then  their  host  remembered  his  hospitality  so 
far  as  to  ask  them  to  rest  for  a  few  hours. 

•*  I  would  rather  go  home  at  once.  Pray,  let 
us  have  the  horses,'*^pleaded  Phyllis,  as  she  went 
upstairs  to  put  on  her  habit.  When  she  came 
down  again,  a  service  of  hot  coffee  was  waitins^ 
for  them,  and,  as  they  sat  down  to  it,  Jack  could 
not  help  thinking  he  had  never  partaken  of  a 
more  thoroughly  uncomfortable  meal. 

Just  as  they  were  mounting  their  horses  Mr. 
Campbell  came  to  her  side.    *'  I  want  to  ask  your 

fardon,"  he  said,  **  for  the  words  I  spoke — when 
was  angry," 

Phyllis  turned  her  head  away  from  him  and 
was  silent  for  a  minute.  Jack,  who  by  this  time 
had  guessed  how  matters  stood,  took  care  to  have 
something  to  do  to  his  saddle,  which  forced  him 
to  turn  his  back  to  them.  At  last  she  stooped 
down  from  her  horse  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Mr.  Campbell.  *•  I  think  we  both  have  some- 
thing to  forgive,"  she  said  sweetl  v.  **  And  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  friends." 

After  watching  the  two  ride  off  toother  in  the 
lovely  light  of  early  morning,  the  disappointed 
wooer  went  round  his  farm  and  gazed  at  his  pos- 
sessions, —  possessions  which  had  now  lost  their 
beauty  in  his  eyes.  Ho  cared  no  longer  that  his 
cows  were  fat  and  his  horses  sleek,  his  bams  full 
and  his  s^arden  productive.  The  one  thing  he 
wanted  above  all  others  was  not  to  be  his,  and 
for  the  time  all  life  looked  dark  to  him.  What  a 
blessing  it  is  that  such  wounds  do  heal  in  process 
of  time,  though  they  may  leave  scars  behind! 
Nothing  would  have  made  the  young  man  believe 
then  that  things  would  begin  to  look  brighter 
by  and  by ;  yet  life  was  not  over  for  him  because 
one  woman  refused  his  love.  Some  other  would 
bo  beautiful  in  his  sight  in  time  to  come,  and  a 
fair  mistress  would  reign  over  Campbellton,  and 
children's  tiny  feet  make  music  and  mischief  in 
its  rooms. 

Meanwhile  Jack  and  Phyllis  rode  homewards 
up  the  gorge,  and  along  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  PhylTis  rode  fast  and  silently  till  she  was 
forced  to  breathe  her  horse  up  a  long  ascent. 
Then  Jack  came  and  put  his  hand  on  her  horse^s 
mane  and  looked  into  her  face. 

**  What  have  I  done,  Phyllis,  that  you  should 
be  cross  to  meP"  ho  asked,  smiling. 

The  cloud  passed  from  the  troubled  face, 
and  she  smiled  in  return.  *•  I  have  been  cross ; 
but  something  vexed  me,  and  I  beg  your  par- 
don." 

**  Granted ! "  he  answered  gayly,  and  they  rode 
on,  friends  again. 

Nevertheless,  when  Hamilton  was  reached, 
and  Bessie  had  insisted  on  the  tired  girl  going  to 
lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  Phyllis's  pillow  was 
wet  with  tears,  for  she  had  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER  Vn.  —  THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Mrs.  Mnrphy^s  cottage,  to  which  Jack  and 
Phyllis  had  walked  one  Sunday  afternoon,  was 
nearly  three  miles  from  Hamilton  farm,  and 
stood  by  itself  at  the  top  of  a  gentle  slope  lead- 
ing down  to  the  water.  From  the  door  of  the 
cottage  to  the  water^s  edge  a  path  was  worn  by 
the  constant  tread  of  feet,  and  just  at  the  end  of 
this  path  a  few  rough  posts  were  driven  into  the 
water,  to  one  of  whicn  an  old  boat  was  care- 
lessly attached  by  a  rope.  One  morning,  towards 
the  end  of  January,  tho  smoke  which  curled  up 
from  the  solitary  chimney  of  the  hut  told  that 
Mrs.  Murphy  was  early  astir.  The  children,  in- 
cluding the  twins,  who  throve  finely,  were  all 
out  of  oed  and  in  various  stages  of  undress,  their 
little  bare  feet  pattering  over  the  mud  floor.  | 
The  hnsband,  Daniel,  was  eating  his  breakfast ! 
leisurely,  preparatory  to  setting  out  for  his  day's ' 
work.  Mrs.  Murphy  herself?  m  rather  a  nej;li- 
ske  costume,  was  frying  chops  and  transfemng 
mem  smoking  hot  to  her  husband's  plate. 

From  this  scene  of  family  life  came  forth  the 
two  little  boys,  Patsy  and  Jan,  who  had  made 
friends  with  Jack  as  he  lay  under  the  great  gom- 
tree.  Patsy  was  nearly  seven  years  old,  and 
Jan  a  little  over  six.  Those  two  were  great 
allies,  coming  so  near  one  another  in  age ;  they 
had  never  been  an  hour  separate  one  from 
another;  all  their  joys  and  sorrows  were  one; 
and  they  seemed,  as  their  mother  sometimes 
said,  to  have  but  one  heart  between  them.  Jan, 
though  the  younger  of  the  two,  had  the  bolder 
spirit ;  he  it  was  who,  when  anything  specially 
daring  was  to  be  done,  usually  took  the  lead; 
but  if  ne  was  apt  to  be  the  ringleader  in  mischief, 
he  never  shirked  coming  to  the  front  when  pun- 
ishment was  in  ouestion.  He  was  also  more 
imaginative  than  Patsy,  who  was  of  a  practical, 
though  inquiring,  turn  of  mind.  Neither  bad 
ever  seen  a  church  or  a  theatre  or  a  railway  train, 
or  any  other  such  product  of  modem  civilization. 
Born  on  the  island,  they  had  never  left  it  except 
to  cross  occasionally  to  the  mainland  with  their 
father  in  his  old  boat.  And  now  the  active  youn^ 
limbs  began  to  long  for  motion,  and  the  eyes  and 
minds  for  change  of  scene.  In  quest  of  some  ex- 
citement that  might  bi*eak  the  monotony  of  their  | 
ordinary  lives,  the  two  wandered  down  to  the 
shore  or  the  lake,  where  they  began  hunting  for 
tho  pretty,  glossy,  brown  spiral  shells  which  are 
found  there.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two, 
when  they  had  collected  quite  a  large  number, 
it  occurred  to  Jan  that  it  would  be  nice  to  go  and 
sit  in  the  boat  and  arrange  their  treasures  upon 
the  seats.  This  served  tnem  for  occupation  for 
some  time,  till  a  new  and  grand  idea  began  to 
dawn  upon  Jan^s  mind.  Supposing  that  they 
could  loosen  the  boat,  and  that  he  and  Pat  conld 
work  the  oar,  as  they  had  seen  their  father  do, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  across  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ferry?  And  then— oh,  what  fields 
of  delight  and  pastures  new  awaited  happy  boys 
there !  Only  a  narrow  strip  of  water  separated 
them  from  the  mainland;  but  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  to  them  lay  fairyland,  all  beautiful  and 
shining,  because  unknown.  Patsy,  who  had  been 
contentedly  arranging  his  shells  in  rows  and  cir- 
cles and  triangles,  looked  up  and  saw  his  broth- 
er's brown  eyes  fixed  wide  and  dreamv  on  the 
munland.  He  knew  from  experience  that  some 
great  exploit  was  growing  into  shape  in  Jan*9 
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brain,  so,  after  waiting  patiently  for  a  little  while, 
he  asked,  wistfully :  **  What  is  it,  then,  Jan  ?" 

Jan's  eyes  turned  slowly  on  his  brother's  face, 
and  he  drew  a  long  breath.  **Well,  then, 
Fatsy,  I  was  just  thinking,  dont  you  think  me 
an'  vou  could  paddle  the  boat  same  as  father 
does'?" 

Pat  looked  rather  awe-struck.  **  Indeed,  then, 
I  think  we  could.    But  what  then,  Jan  ?" 

"Well,  then,  I  was  just  thinking,  couldn't  we 
get  to  the  other  side  that  way  ?" 

Patsy  meditated.  They  had  never  been  told 
not  to  go,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  had 
ever  thought  of  two  such  small  boys  dreaming 
of  such  a  thing ;  but  he  had  a«shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  proposed  expedition  was  unlawful,  and 
it  bad  therefore  a  wild  and  dangerous  fascination 
about  it.  Besides,  the  other  side  looked  so  much 
prettier  than  this ;  it  always  does,  to  older  peo- 
ple than  Patsy  and  Jan.  There  were  she-oaks 
there,  and  waving  bushes  to  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  were  so  enticingly  green.  There 
was  wonderland  over  yonder. 

While  he  was  considering,  Jan  had  crept  to 
the  end  of  the  boat  and  untied  the  rope.  Already 
thc^  felt  a  faint  rocking  motion  beneath  them, 
which  was  too  delicious  to  be  resisted.  Without 
another  word  Patsy  helped  to  ship  the  oars,  so 
heavy  for  their  little  hands,  and  they  began  to 
work  them  as  they  had  seen  their  father  do. 
They  were  sturdy  little  fellows,  whose  muscles 
were  well  developed  by  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  and  what  they  lacked  in  skill  was  made 
up  for  by  perseverance.  The  process  of  rowing 
the  unwieldly  craft  was  a  trying  one  to  hands  so 
joang  and  inexperienced ;  the  prog'ress,  though 
decided,  was  slow.  The  boat  rocked  deliciously ; 
they  heard  the  musical  swish  of  the  reeds  as  the 
boat  rubbed  its  way  through ;  the  great  flocks  of 
water-birds  rose  fn^htened  as  they  approached. 
How  delightful  it  all  was,  how  mysterious  and 
adventurous !  Their  little  hearts  beat  fast  as  they 
saw  the  shore  of  the  island  recede  and  the  other 
side  slowly  approach. 

They  had  reached  it  now.  There  were  the  posts 
to  which  their  father  was  accustomed  to  tie  his 
boat,  and  with  infinite  care  and  pains  they  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  boat  close  to  them.  The 
rest  was  easy ;  there  were  only  a  few  casts  of  the 
rope  to  b^  made  and  a  rough  knot  to  be  tied,  and 
then  the  two  adventurers  leaped  ashore.  Did 
some  of  the  enchantment  vanish,  I  wonder,  as 
their  feet  touched  the  land  which  had  looked  so 
beautitul  in  the  distance,  but  which  now  seemed, 
after  all,  to  be  wonderfully  like  the  familiar  shore 
of  their  own  island  ?  With  us  older  people,  the 
glamour  that  distance  lends  to  things  and  places 
is  apt  to  disappear  when  we  are  close  to  them ; 
but  childhood  has  a  glorious  faculty  of  dniwing 
a  veil  of  enchantment  over  the  commonest  things. 
To  children  the  earth  seems  emerald  and  the  SKy 
sapphire;  there  is  a  golden  light  over  all,  that 
only  melts  gradually  into  *•  common  day"  as 
childhood  wanes  and  manhood  draws  near.  And 
so  I  dare  say  that  to  those  two  little  boys  the  main- 
land, whicfi  they  now  visited  alone  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  in  reality  had  nothing  very  pic- 
tnresque  about  it,  seemea  a  strange  and  beauti- 
ful place.  There  wjis  the  glorious  sense  of  free- 
dom, too,  and  just  a  suspicion  of  the  consciousness 
of  wrong-doing  to  give  zest  to  the  whole.  For 
the  first  hour  or  two  after  landing  they  were 
supremely  happy ;  they  wandered  about  the  braes 


which  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  found 
a  new  pleasure  in  looking  across  at  their  homo 
and  contemplating  it  from  an  unaccustomed  point 
of  view.  At  lapt  thisramusement  began  to  pall 
upon  them ;  and  Jan,  still  the  leading  spirit,  fixed 
his  eyes  wistfully  on  the  line  of  low  bushes  in  the 
distance,  which  showed  brilliantly  green  in  con- 
trast with  the  grass,  yellow  and  burnt  up  from 
the  summer  heat.  The  bright  green  line  looked 
very  inviting  to  their  eyes,  accustomed  to  the 
dead  olive-green  of  tea-tree  and  she-oak.  IIow 
were  they  to  know  that  the  fatal  scrub  lay  there, 
where  many  a  life  had  been  hopelessly  lost  ? 

**  Let's  go  on  a  bit.  Patsy,"  said  Jan.  **  Pm 
wanting  to  see  them  green  bushes  over  there." 
So  hand  in  hand  the  two  little  fellows  set  out  at 
a  steady  pace. 

The  distance  to  the  *•  green  bushes"  was  greater 
than  they  had  imagined ;  the  sun  was  hot  over- 
head, for  by  this  time  noon  was  approaching,  and 
when  they  reached  them  they  were  glad  to  seek 
the  friendly  shelter.  The  scrub  in  that  neigh- 
borhood averaged  about  eight  feet  high,  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  high  enouo^h  to  prevent  an  ordinary 
man  from  seeing  over  it ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  no  tree  strong  enough  to  support  his 
weight,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  ascertain  his  prob- 
able distance  from  clear  land.  This  very  want 
of  height,  con^bined  with  its  great  extent  and  its 
density,  was  what  formed  the  exceeding  danger 
of  the  scrub.  It  was  a  great  sea  of  verdure,  with- 
out a  track  or  a  landmark,  in  which  men  were 
lost  as  surely  as  a  ship  is  lost  in  the  middle  of 
the  wide  ocean  without  compass  or  rudder. 

To  Patsy  and  Jan  the  tops  of  the  bushes  seemed 
very  high  above  their  heads,  though  the  stems  at 
the  roots  were  no  thicker  than  their  wrists,  and 
would  have  failed  to  sustain  even  the  slight 
weight  of  a  boy  at  any  distance  from  the  ground. 
Resting  for  awhile  just  at  the  edge  of  this  track- 
less waste  of  verdure,  the  irresistible  inclination 
to  penetrate  farther  into  this  wonderful  place  came 
upon  them,  and  they  rose  and  wandered  slowly  on, 
following  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  track,  but 
which  was  in  reality  only  one  of  the  numberless 
blind-paths  which  wound  in  and  out,  crossing 
one  another,  doubling  on  themselves  and  leading 
to  nothing.  On  and  on  they  wandered,  fearless 
and  happy  as  yet,  pausing  often  to  examine  some 
curious  bird  or  plant  or  leaf.  Novelty  lent  a 
charm  to  the  whole.  It  was  past  noon  before 
Patsy  began  to  remember  that  dinner-time  must 
be  drawing  near,  that  their  mother  must  be  look- 
ing for  them,  and  that,  besides,  he  was  hungry. 

**  We  had  better  go  back  now,  Jan,"  he  said. 
And  they  turned  round  and  began  to  retrace  their 
steps. 

They  imagined,  poor  little  fellows,  that  the 
apparent  path  by  which  they  had  come  was  a 
straight  one,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  turn  right  round  and  go  back  to  the  edge  of 
tlie  scrub  just  where  they  had  entered  it;  instead 
of  which  they  had  taken  a  dozen  tortuous  wind- 
ings, and  numberless  paths  which  seemed  just  as 
good  as  this,  and  which  intersected  it  again  and 
again. 

Wandering  on  for  what  seemed  to  them  a  very 
long  time,  Patsy  at  last  said  timidly,  **  Jan,  do 
you  think  we're  going  right  ?  Don't  you  think 
we  should  be  getting  near  where  the  trees 
stop?" 

*•  Oh,  we're  just  there,"  answered  Jan,  in  an 
ofif-hand  manner.    ••  We  must  be  right,  you  know, 
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^cause  we  came  straight,  an*  weYe  goin*  back 
straight." 

On  again  in  silence  for  a  good  while,  till  Patsy 
spoke  ao^ain :  *'  Jan,  this  is  not  the  right  way. 
The  busnes  aren^t  the  same.  There  was  one 
with  a  withered  stick  I  saw  comin*  &long,  and  we 
haven't  passed  it  now,  'cause  I've  beenwatchin'. 
And  it's  much  longer  besides." 

Jan  stopped  and  looked  round  him  with  a  puz- 
zled air.  **  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Patsy.  We 
seemed  to  come  all  right." 

Ah,  poor  little  boy  !  Many  an  older  head  than 
his  has  been  wildered  by  that  fatal  uniformity, 
that  endless  wilderness  of  green,  those  seeming 
tracks,  which  only  lead  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  the  deadly  scrub. 

The}'  sat  down  for  a  little  under  a  tree  to  rest. 
They  were  both  tired  and  hungry,  and  also, 
though  neither  would  confess  it  to  the  other,  a 
little  frightened.  The  loneliness  and  silence  of 
the  place  was  so  intense ;  no  wind  to  rustle  the 
tops  of  the  bushes ;  a  fierce  sun  blazing  overhead, 
its  rays  piercinff  through  the  leafy  roof  above 
them.  They  did  not  rest  long ;  Patsy  had  begun 
to  think  of  his  mother,  and  how  she  would  won- 
der where  they  had  gone  to  when  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance  at  dinner ;  so  presently 
they  rose  ana  walked  on  again. 

The  long,  hot  hours  of  the  afternoon  passed 
slowly  away,  and  still  the  two  little  wayfarers 
wandered  along  those  interminable  paths.  Often 
on  coming  to  what  seemed  a  new  track,  they 
turned  into  it,  for  they  had  become  hopelessly 
bewildered  now,  and  they  often  unconsciously 
doubled  back  upon  their  own  steps,  thus  increas- 
ing the  distance  that  their  weary  little  feet  had 
to  travel.  They  scarcelv  spoke  one  to  another, 
for  they  were  faint  with  heat,  and  their  lips  wer.e 
dry  and  parched ;  only  each  held  the  other's 
hand  tightly,  as  if  seekmg  comfort  and  compan- 
ionship from  one  another  in  the  midst  of  that 
vast  and  oppressive  solitude.  At  last  the  sun 
went  down,  a  grayness  fell  over  all  the  wood, 
and  they  could  see  the  stars  peeping  down  on 
them  between  the  branches. 

**  We  must  lie  down  here,  Jan,"  said  Patsy, 
who  now  had  taken  his  place  as  the  elder,  and 
protector  of  his  brother,  while  Jan's  adventurous 
spirit  was  sobered  by  fear  and  fatigue.  **  We 
can't  get  home  to-night  anyway." 

For  the  first  time  Jan  burst  into  tears.  **  O 
mammy,  mammy ! "  the  poor  little  fellow  sobbed 
out. 

Patsy  put  his  arm  round  his  brother's  neck  as 
they  lay  stretched  out  on  the  hard  ground,  and 
sobbed  in  company.  **  Let's  say  the  prayer  Miss 
Phyllis  taught  us,"  he  whispered;  and  the -two 
childish  voices  softly  repeated  **  Our  Father." 
Then,  creeping  close  together,  they  fell  asleep. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Murphy,  whose  hands  were 
as  a  rule  fuller  of  work  than  thev  could  hold, 
went  through  her  daily  tasks  in  the  little  cabin 
on  the  island.  Patsy  and  Jan  were  in  the  habit 
of  spending  their  days  out  of  doors,  and  she  was 
glad  enough  to  get  tno  two  sturdy  urchins  out  of 
her  way,  so  that  it  was  nothing  new  to  her  when 
the  forenoon  passed  without  them.  They  usually 
came  in,  like  the  chickens,  to  be  fed,  and  then 
were  oflf  again  out  into  the  open  air.  She  had 
dressed  the  younger  children  and  cleaned  her 
cabin,  and  washed  some  clothes  and  hung  them 
out  to  diy,  and  had  prepared  the  potatoes  and 
meat  for  the  mid-day  meal.    Then  was  it  that 


for  the  first  time  she  missed  the  two  boys.  As 
yet,  however,  she  felt  no  uneasiness ;  they  had 
most  likely  wandered  away  over  the  slope  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  had  forgotten  the  time,  of 
which  the  sun  and  their  appetites  usually  re- 
minded them.  She  fed  the  other  children,  and 
put  back  the  truants'  portion  into  the  oven,  to  be 
kept  hot  for  them.  Daniel  had  taken  his  dinner 
with  him  to  his  work,  and  would  not  be  home 
till  evening. 

As  the  aTtemoon  wore  away,  and  the  boys  did 
not  appear,  she  paused  in  her  household  work 
sometimes  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  them, 
and  once  or  twice  she  stepped  outside  the  door 
and  took  a  long  look  round,  hoping  to  see  the 
little  figures  coming  trotting  down  the  grassy 
slopes.  Towards  the  water,  she  never  thought 
of  looking ;  it  never  once  occurred  to  her  tnat 
two  such  children  could  have  taken  the  boat  and 
actually  left  the  island.  '*  Can  they  have  e^t  to 
their  father  ?"  she  thought.  And  gradualyr,  as 
the  hours  went  on,  she  convincea  herself  that 
they  had ;  and  that  when  Dan  came  home  from 
his  Work  the  two  tiresome  truants  would  appear 
with  him.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  watch- 
ing as  the  time  came  near  for  her  husband's  re- 
turn, one  of  the  twin  babies  in  her  arms,  while 
the  other  lay  in  its  cradle  within.  The  other  two 
children,  a  boy  and  girl,  crawled  about  the  floor, 
pulling  at  her  gown.  There  was  father  at  last 
—  a  solitary  figure  coming  over  the  brow  of  the 
slope,  his  axe  and  pick  over  his  shoulder,  bis 
outline  standing  out  dark  and  clear  against  the 
red  evening  sky.  The  mother  watched  for  the 
two  little  figures  which  she  hoped  to  see  coming 
over  the  hill  aft;er  him ;  and  for  the  first  time  her 
heart  gave  a  throb  of  fear  when  she  saw  they 
were  not  there. 

•*  Where's  the  children,  Dan?"  she  called  out, 
as  soon  as  he  was  within  hearing. 

•*  Is  it  the  boys  ?"  he  answered.  *•  I  left  them 
here  in  the  morning ;  they  haven't  been  near  me 
all  day." 

**They  haven't  been  here  all  day,"  said  the 
woman,  trembling,  though  she  tried  to  hide  it 
from  her  husband.  **  I  thought  maybe  tliey  had 
found  you,  father.  They  haven't  been  home  for 
bite  or  sup  since  their  breakfast." 

The  father  put  down  his  tools,  and  was  turn- 
ing away  from  the  door ;  but  his  wif^  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm :  **  Come  in  and  get  your  supper 
first,  Dan,"  she  said.  *•  Sure  the  boys  are  safe 
enough  on  the  island ;  and  some  of  the  neighbors 
is  sure  to  know.  Maybe  they're  gone  to  Judy 
Maloney's,  for  a  drink  o'  milk ;  she's  willing  to 
give  it  them  always." 

Dan  followed  her  into  the  house,  for  he  was 
tired  with  the  lon^  hot  day's  work,  and  needed 
his  supper;  but  the  wholesome  meal,  the  tea, 
the  scones  of  the  wife's  baking,  and  the  nicely 
browned  chops,  lacked  their  usual  zest  in  the 
absence  of  the  two  bright  faces  of  his  boys. 
Presently  he  rose  up  to  go.  •*  I'll  just  step  over 
the  hill  to  Judy's,"  he  said.  •*  Very  likely  mey're 
there." 

In  an  hour  the  husband  came  back,  still  alone, 
and  looking  pale  and  scared.  •*The  boys  are 
not  there,"  he  said.  "None  of  the  neighbors 
have  seen  them  about." 

The  two  stood  for  a  minute  in  silence,  lookiDg 
into  one  another's  eyes,  full  of  vague  terror. 
**  Don't  fret,  Molly,"  said  the  man  at  last. 
**They  can't  get  into  much  harm  on  the  island. 
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If  it  had  been  the  mainland  now  ^  —  He  stopped, 
struck  with  a  sudden  fe^  and,  turning  away,  he 
sped  quickly  down  the  path  towards  the  water, 
wherehis  boat  had  been  moored.  Almost  directly 
he  was  back  again,  with  a  scared  look.  **  Molly,^^ 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,"  •*  the  boat's  gone !  They 
most  have  taken  it ;  there  was  nobody  else.  God 
help  us ! "  groaned  the  poor  father,  staflrgering  to 
a  chair,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
while  the  poor  mother  crouched  on  the  floor,  too 
heart-stricken  even  to  weep. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  man  seemed  to  have 
gathered  his  faculties  together  again,  for  he 
rose,  and  his  voice  was  tolerably  calm.    **rm 

?3iDg  to  Hamilton,"  he  said,  **to  get  a  boat, 
bey'll  help  as  to  search,  and  so  will  the  other 
neighbors.  Cheer  up,  Moll;  we'll  find  the 
boys." 

"  0  Dan !  the  scrub ! "  she  moaned. 

He  shuddered ;  it  was  the  horrible  dread  which 
he  had  not  dared  to  put  into  words.  Without 
answering,  he  started  off  along  the  now  dark 
tiack,  leaving  the  poor  mother  alone  with  her 
sleeping  chiluren.  His  first  object  was  to  rouse 
the  few  neighbors  who  lived  on  the  island. 
1  There  was  Judy  Maloney's  husband,  and  some 
other  men,  nearly  all  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  living  in  tiny  houses  scattered 
I  Dp  and  down  the  slopes ;  these  good  folks  were 
eagerly  pressed  into  the  service. 

The  little  paity  at  Hamilton  had  finished  tea, 
and  were  sitting  out  on  the  veranda  in  the  lovely 
starlit  evening,  when  Dan  came  panting  up  after 
his  two  miles'  run.  Bessie  had  been  singing 
softly  to  little  Bertie,  who  was  nestled  close  to 
her  on  the  coach,  and,  half  asleep,  was  gazing  up 
at  the  twinkling  stars.  Robert  was  in  his  loung- 
ing-chair,  smoking;  and  Jack  and  Phyllis  sat 
near  one  another,  the  girl's  eyes  looking  large 
and  deep  in  the  dim  light,  the  young  man  talk- 
ing earnestly  to  her,  and  listening  eagerly  for 
her  low-voiced  replies,  or  sweet,  rippling  laugh- 
ter. All  this  peaceful  scene  was  changed  in  a 
moment  when  Dan  came  up  to  them.  **Can  I 
speak  with  you  a  minute,  sirP"  whispered  he  to 
the  master. 

The  colloquy  was  a  brief  one,  and  time  was 
precious.  A  word  or  two  from  Robert  sufficed 
to  explain  matters  to  his  brother.  **  We  must 
get  all  the  horses  about  the  place  together  at 
once,"  said  he,  •*  and  cross  witn  them  on  the  big 
pmit.  How  many  of  you  are  there,  men  ? "  he 
called  out  to  a  little  knot  who  had  gathered  just 
beyond  the  comer  of  the  house. 

**  We're  all  here,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"That's  right!"  said  the  master,  cheerily. 
"Help  to  get  the  horses  crossed  as  quickly  as 
you  can.  And  keep  up  your  spirits.  Murphy. 
We'll  find  the  lads ;  never  fear." 

Then  returning  to  Bessie  and  Phyllis,  who 
were  listening  eagerly,  he  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  crossing  to  the  mainland  with  the  search- 
ing-party. **  The  two  little  fellows  have  strayed 
away,"  he  said,  bending  over  his  wife.  "We 
shall  find  them  not  far  off,  I  dare  say." 

"  0  Robert !  the  poor  mother ! "  cried  Bessie, 
clasping  Bertie  close  to  her  breast. 

Phyllis  said  never  a  word ;  but  with  charac- 
teristic vigor  set  to  work  pouring  cold  tea  into 
canisters,  and  putting  up  rations  for  the  men  to 
cam  wiUi  them ;  for  instinct  told  her  that  they 
might  be  more  than  one  day  absent  from  home. 

In  a  marvellously  short  time  the  horses  were 


gathered  in  from  paddock  and  hill,  and  were  led 
down  to  the  Jetty,  and  got  on  board  the  punt, 
which  had  to  be  ferried  over  more  than  once  be- 
fore the  whole  party  were  landed.  Phyllis  had 
finished  her  work,  and  now  stood  leaning  against 
a  post  of  the  veranda,  watching  the  retreating 
boat.  She  sighed  heavily  when  at  last  they  aU 
reached  the  other  side  and  the  lights  disappeared 
in  different  directions,  some  going  along  the 
road  towards  Winewa ;  some  turning  the  other 
way,  and  keeping  low  down  by  the  water-side,  to 
the  spot  where  tne  boys  must  have  landed.  It 
was  the  old  story ;  the  men  went  out  to  face  the 
work,  the  women  stayed  at  home  and  waited  and 
prayed ! 

Jack  never  as  long  as  he  lived  forgot  the  days 
that  followed ;  although,  on  looking  back  upon 
them,  they  wore  to  him  more  the  semblance  of  a 
dream  than  a  reality.  Robert  would  not  allow 
his  brother  to  separate  from  him,  so  those  two 
rode  together  through  the  scrub,  a  part  of  which 
Robert,  being  a  thorough  bushman,  had  under- 
taken to  search.  Jack  over  and  over  again  de- 
clared that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  children 
to  have  wandered  so  far  as  they  rode ;  but  his 
brother  knew  better  to  what  marvellous  distances 
children's  feet  will  carry  them  when  they  find 
themselves  lost.  Besides,  he  told  Jack,  though 
they  had  now  ridden  for  a  long  time,  the  distance 
they  had  actually  travelled  was  not  more  than  a 
few  miles ;  for  they  had  been  riding  round  in  an 
ever  narrowing  circle,  hoping  by  tEis  means  to. 
strihe  the  track  of  the  two  little  wanderers. 

Many  hours  had  now  passed  in  fruitleFs  search, 
and  the  sun  had  risen  on  another  day,  when,  just 
at  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  they  came  upon  a  soli- 
tary hut,  at  the  door  of  which  a  woman  stood, 
with  little  children  holding  her  gown  and  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  They  drew  briale  and  told  her 
their  errand. 

•  *  And  are  they  both  sons  of  one  mother  P  God 
help  her  then ! "  exclaimed  the  woman  as  she 
clasped  her  own  children  the  closer.  Acting  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  she  brought  out  tea 
to  fill  the  canteens  which  they  had  emptied,  and 
gave  them  bread  and  meat  to  help  them  on  their 
journey. 

it  was  drawing  towards  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  of  search,  and  Jack  saw  that  Robert's 
face  was  becoming  very  grave  and  sad.  For 
some  hours  they  had  scarcely  spoken  to  one 
another,  but  eact  was  aware  that  the  other  had 
lost  hope.  Tht-y  knew  that  the  boys  had  not 
been  found  by  any  other  member  of  the  search- 
ing-party ;  for  the  signal  agreed  upon — the  firing 
of  a  certain  number  of  pistol-shots  in  quick  suc- 
cession—  had  been  eagerly  watched  for ;  but  no 
•  such  sound  had  broken  the  oppressive  silence  of 
the  scrub.  To  Jack,  this  silence  and  loneliness 
had  become  horridly  burdensome.  •*  I  think," 
he  said  to  his  brother,  •*  that  if  I  were  here  alone 
for  a  week  I  should  go  mad." 

*•  You  would  not  be  the  first  who  has  done  so," 
answered  Robert,  sadly. 

At  length  Jack  felt  his  brother's  hand  laid  sud- 
denly upon  his  arm.  Robert  was  peering  among 
the  low  bushes  to  his  left ;  and  Jack,  following 
his  glance,  saw  something  under  a  sheltering 
branch.  Another  glance  served  to  show  that  the 
objects  of  their  search  were  found.  There  the 
little  fellows  lay,  clasped  in  one  another's  arms ; 
just  as  they  had  lain  many  a  night  in  their  cot  at 
home,  while  their  mother  had  bent  over  them,  — 
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that  mother  who  was  never  again  to  hear  their 
merry  voices.  Death  had  come  upon  them  in 
that  last  embrace. 

Tenderly  untwining  their  arms,  Robert  took 
one  little  bodv  on  his  norse,  and  his  brother  took 
the  other,  and  so  they  made  their  sorrowful  jour- 
ney homewards. 

It  was  just  as  Robert  had  said ;  they  were  far 
nearer  the  edge  of  the  scrub  than  Jack  had  sup- 
posed possible  after  so  many  hours*  riding;  and 
when  they  reached  the  lake  they  found  their  fel- 
low-searchers waiting  for  them,  having  been 
gathered  there  by  the  reports  of  Robert's  re- 
volver. 

Of  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  father  and  of  the 
still  wilder  grief  of  the  mother,  I  cannot  speak; 
over  such  depths  of  human  anguish  it  is  best  to 
draw  a  veil.  They  buried  the  little  boys  under 
the  great  gum-tree  they  had  loved  so  dearly, 
where  Jack  had  first  seen  them,  and  where  ho 
had  told  them  the  story  that  perhaps  they  remem- 
bered in  the  midst  of  that  wild  solitude  where 
they  lay  down  to  die.  And  now,  by  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  by  which  they  had  played  out  their 
short,  happy  lives,  with  the  reeds  murmuring 
soilly,  and  the  leaves  of  the  old  gum-tree 
rustling  overhead,  the  two  boys  sleep  **till 
the  Resurrection  mom.^ 

CUAPTEK  Vm.  —  WILD-DUCK  ISLAND. 

Bertie's  little  sister  was  bom  in  March ;  and 
although  Mrs.  Maloney  had  taken  up  her  abode 
at  Hamilton  for  some  weeks,  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night Jack  saw  very  little  of  Phyllis,  whose 
time  was  fully  occupied  in  nursing  her  sister, 
and  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  house- 
hold. It  was  therefore  with  feelings  of  unmin- 
gled  satisfaction  that  ho  found  her,  one  April 
afternoon,  sitting  ouictly  in  the  veranda,  in 
Robert's  easy-chair,  her  h:^nds  folded  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  gazing  dreamily  at  the  water,  and  a 
look  of  leisure  about  her  that  was  unusual. 

•«  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  unoccupied,  Phyllis,'' 
he  said,  as  he  came  up  to  her.  **  It  seems  such 
a  long  time  since  wo  had  a  quiet  chat." 

*•  Well,  for  the  next  hour  I  have  really  noth- 
ing to  do,"  she  i*epr!ed,  smiling.  **  Bessie  is  on 
the  parlor  sofa ;  and  she  sent  me  out  here  with 
strict  injunctions  to  rest." 

**  Could  you  rest  as  well  in  the  boat,  if  I  were 
to  row?"  asked  Jack. 

** Quite  as  well;  better,  I  think.  Where  are 
you  ffoingP" 

•*Oh,Tjust  thought  of  cruising  about  for  a 
little,"  he  answered,  **  and  shooting  some  birds 
for  Bessie.  She  likes  wild-duck;  does  she 
not?" 

**If  you  will  shoot  a  few,  I  will  answer  for 
her  likinff  them,"  returned  Phyllis,  who  tripped 
away  for  ner  bonnet;  while  Jack  went  into  the 
parlor  to  welcome  Bessie  back  to  it,  and  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  little,  unconscious  atom  of  humanity 
nestling  in  her  breast. 

**  And  to  think  that  this  will  be  a  woman  some 
day,"  he  said,  laughingly;  **  witli  all  a  woman's 
capacity  for  good  or  evil,  with  power  to  make  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  some  man's  life !  '* 

**  The  happiness,  I  hope,"  said  Bessie,  look- 
ing up  with  a  soft  mist  of  gladness  in  her  blue 
eyes. 

**I  am  sure  of  that  if  she  takes  after  her 
mother  —  and  aunt.    I  am  going  to  take  Phyllis 


out  on  the  lake  for  an  hour;  can  yon  spare 
herP" 

**I  shall  be  very  gmd.  Jack.  She  wants  a 
rest;  for  the  last  few  weeks  she  has  worked 
really  too  hard.  Do  you  know  I  have  nearly 
persuaded  Judy  Maloney  to  shut  up  her  own 
house  and  come  to  live  here  altogether?** 

••  A  very  good  idea." 

**  Yes.  l%yHis  would  have  more  time  then  to 
devote  to  reading  and  boating  and  riding  and  all 
the  things  she  likes.  Thous^h  she  is  so  ungrudo^- 
ing  in  her  devotion  to  me,  I  know  she  misses  ^1 
that." 

**  She  has  the  most  charmingly  unselfish  tem- 
per I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,"  exclaimed  Jack, 
with  such  earnestness  that  the  color  mounted  to 
his  brow. 

**I  am  glad  he  has  found  that  out,"  mused 
Bessie,  as  she  looked  out  at  the  window  and  saw 
the  two  tall,  handsome  figures  wend  slowly  down 
towards  the  water  together.  *' Sometimes  I 
fancy  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  appreciate 
Phyllis.  She  is  such  a  curious  nuxture  —  now  of 
sweetness,  now  of  determination.  But  oh ! ''  she 
wound  up  with  a  feminine  instinct,  **  I  wish  she 
wouldn't  wear  those  horrid  sun-bonnets ! " 

It  was  an  exquisite  day,  one  of  those  days  of 
early  autumn,  when  our  Australian  climate  is 
absolutely  perfect.  The  first  showers  of  rain  had 
fEdlen  a  day  or  two  before,  and  the  islands  were 
clothed  witn  a  flush  of  emerald  ^reen .  Overhead 
was  a  blue  sky,  in  which  white,  fleecy  clouds 
sailed  slowly ;  a  soft,  delicious  breeze  was  waited 
from  the  south,  and  the  air  seemed  full  of  wild, 
sweet  odors.  Jack  had  laid  his  gun  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and  had  taken  the  oars,  while 
Phyllis  presided  at  the  rudder.  The  plash  of 
the  oars,  and  the  musical  rustle  of  the  reeds, 
had  for  her  an  undefined,  exquisite  charm. 

**  How  delightful  to  be  out  again  ! "  she  said, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Everything  looks  so 
green  and  fresn  now." 

**I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  jud^  better 
of  your  gladness,"  remarked  Jack,  with  great 
gravity. 

**HowP  In  what  wayP"  she  asked,  per- 
plexed. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  glad;  but  as  you 
persist  in  wearing  bonnets  that  completely  mde 
your  face  I  can  only  judge  your  sentiments  by 
your  voice." 

Phyllis  laughed  a  low,  satisfied  laugh.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  sorry  that  the  rosy  flush 
which  sufi^used  her  fair  face  was  hidden  from 
those  bright  black  eyes  of  her  companion. 

••  Where  are  we  going  P"  she  asked. 

**  What  do  you  call  that  low  purple  island  lying 
out  there  P  "  returned  Jack. 

'•  Oh,  wo  call  that  Wild  Duck  Island ;  there 
are  always  so  many  birds  there." 

*i  Well,  that  will  suit  nicely."  he  said,  turning 
the  boat  in  that  direction.  *  *  We  want  birds ;  and 
I  have  been  haunted  for  some  time  by  a  desire  to 
visit  that  island.'* 

**  Do  you  think  we  shall  be  back  in  time  for 
tea  P  '*  asked  Phyllis.    *•  It  is  a  good  way  oflf." 

**I  dare  say  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  are 
not,"  he  answered  gay  ly .  *  *  It  isn't  often  you  and 
I  set  off  on  an  expedition  together,  Phyllis." 

Chattering  and  laughing  like  two  children  out 
for  a  holiday.  Jack's  strong  arms  made  the'  boat 
cut  rapidly  Uirough  the  water.  The  dro|>s  that 
fell  from  ms  oars  flashed  like  diamonds  in  the 
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sunlight ;  far  away  the  hills  stood  oat  softly  blue 
agalDst  the  sky.  Eyervthing  seemed  fresh  and 
yoong  aod  beantifoU  like  tnemselyes.  It  was 
one  o?  those  rare  and  precious  hours  when  young 
sonls  forget  eyerythin^  for  a  time  except  their 
own  happiness.  For,  wough  those  two  had  as 
yet  never  breathed  a  word  of  loye,  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  shyly  conscious  that  they  were 
more  to  one  another  than  aught  in  the  world 
besides. 

Gradually  the  island,  which  had  looked  purple 
in  the  distance,  began  to  assume  a  green  flush  of 
color  as  they  drew  near  it.  It  was  a  long,  low 
island,  rising  slig^htly  in  the  centre,  and  sloping 
on  all  sides  gently  towards  the  water.  Hero  and 
there  along  the  edges  grew  the  dark,  sharp- 
leaved  tea-tree,  and  everywhere  tall  reeds  bent 
and  rustled  in  the  shallower  water.  Its  sole  in- 
habitants were  a  few  sheep,  belonging  to  Robert, 
which  led  a  free  and  happy  existence  on  their 
small,  lonely  home.  One  of  them  had  two 
sDow-white  lambs  by  her  side,  and  the  pretty 
creatures,  tame  from  their  very  isolation,  stood 
goite  still,  staring  in  surprise  at  the  intruders  on 
their  domain.  Phyllis  thought  they  would  allow 
her  to  stroke  them ;  but  when  she  was  almost 
within  reach  they  sprang  off  to  a  little  distance 
and  stood  staring  once  more.  Jack  remarked 
that  t]ie  island  certainly  deserved  its  name,  for 
hundreds  of  wild  ducks  rose  from  the  rushes  on 
every  side,  only  to  settle  down  again  on  the 
water. 

Seated  on  a  grassy  knoll  that  overlooked  the 
lake,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  their  own 
island,  the  two  adventurers  became  wrapped  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

*'This  IS  quite  the  prettiest  view  of  Hamilton 
I  have  yet  seen,  Phyll.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  scene  photographed,  to  send  home  to  some 
of  mj  old  mends.^ 

**  I  wish  I  could  sketch,^'  interposed  Phyllis, 
regretfully.  "The  sight  of  those  lovely  tints 
ana  lines  always  wakens  in  me  a  strong  desire 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  them.  But  I  have  never 
had  a  chance  of  learning.^' 

'*  I  think  I  know  enough  of  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  to  be  able  to  teach  you,^*  returned  her 
companion,  smiling.  **I  have  no  gift  in  that 
way ;  but  perhaps  you  may  have  the  genius  that 
I  lack,  ana  be  able  to  put  my  theories  into  prac- 
tice." 

'*  Ob,  how  delightftil  that  would  be !  ^  exclaimed 
Phyllis,  with  sparkling  eyes.  '*  But  tell  me, 
would  it  not  be  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ?" 

'*  I  think  not,*^  said  Jack.  **  You  will  not  be 
a  stupid  pupil,  I  know.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
employment  for  those  winter  evenings  that 
are  coming  on.  I  belieye  I  have  a  color-box 
and  pencils  somewhere  amongst  my  belong- 
ings." 

He  could  hardly  have  proposed  anything  more 
chuming  to  Phyllis.  The  girl  had  a  positive 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  which,  owin^ 
to  circumstances,  the  loneliness  of  her  home,  and 
its  distance  from  any  town  where  she  could  pro- 
cure masters,  she  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy. 

She  was  meditating  on  the  charmins  sugges- 
^,  when  Jack,  who  had  strolled  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, came  back  to  her,  holding  in  Jiis  hand  a 
curio^  round  black  ball.  '*rhaye  found  a 
coriosi^,^  he  said,  holding  it  out  for  her  to  look 
at.   *< The  skull  of  something.    What  is  it?'* 


••  Oh,  don't  you  know  P  Why,  that  is  a  black 
fellow's  skull.  There  are  numbers  of  them  on 
this  island.  We  think  the  place  must  have  been 
used  as  a  burying-ground  by  the  natives  at  one 
time ;  but  it  must  have  been  long  ago." 

••  How  very  strange ! "  said  Jack,  turning  over 
the  curious  relic  of  mortality  he  held  in  his  hands 
and  examining  it  attentively.  *•  How  small  it  is, 
and  how  curiously  shaped, — almost  like  the  skull 
of  a  baboon." 

•*  It  is  very  much  weather-worn,"  said  Phyllis. 

**I  suppose  they  have  quite  given  up  using 
this  place  now  ?"  he  asked. 

**Yes;  quite.  In  fact  no  natives  have  been 
seen  in  this  neighborhood  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  I  confess  to  a  shrinking  from  them 
which  I  cannot  conquer,  though  I  feel  it  to  bo 
wrong.  After  all,  they  are  human  creatures — 
like  ourselves." 

**  Doubtful ! "  mused  Jack,  smiling,  as  he  men- 
tally contrasted  the  glorious  creature  beside  him, 
witn  her  fair  skin  and  deep-blue  eyes,  and  golden- 
brown  hair,  with  the  few  wretched  blacks  lie  had 
seen  on  the  outskirts  of  some  of  the  townships 
during  his  journey  from  the  coast.  **  No,"  he 
went  on  aloud,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  medita- 
tions ;  •*  I  very  much  doubt  if  they  can  be  called 
human  creatures  —  like  ourselves.  But  as  that 
is  a  question  it  would  take  us  some  hours  to  dis- 
cuss, and  as  the  sun  is  just  about  to  set,  we  shall 
postpone  it  in  the  mean  time.  Will  you  stay  here 
for  a  little,  while  I  go  and  have  a  shot  at  the 
ducks?"  Smiling  a  glad  a.ssent,  her  companion 
rose  from  the  grass,  where  he  had  thrown  him- 
self nearly  at  her  feet.  **  Take  care  of  my  black 
fellow's  skull,"  said  he. 

**  Why,  what  use  is  the  ugly  thing  ?  "  she  asked, 
lauding. 

**!  am  going  to  take  it  home  and  stick  it  up  in 
my  room,  that  I  may  look  at  it  occasionally  and 
meditate  on  the  shortness  of  life.  Meanwhile 
you  may  amuse  yourself  by  hunting  for  a 
couple  of  nice  cross-bones  to  stick  under  it,  if 
you  like." 

Phyllis  watched  him  march  slowly  down  to 
the  water's  edge  and  step  into  the  boat,  which  he 
had  moored  to  a  convenient.tree-stump,  and  then 
she  saw  him  pull  out  amon^  the  reeds,  where  he 
waited  ^uietlj  for  a  shot.  Half  laughing  to  her- 
self at  his  whimsical  request,  she  rose  and  strolled 
away  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  search- 
ing from  side  to  side  as  she  went  for  suitable  ma- 
terials of  which  to  form  the  •*  cross-bones"  he 
had  spoken  of.  It  was  rather  a  curious  occupa- 
tion for  that  bright,  young  girl  on  that  lovely 
evening,  with  the  golden  waters  quivering  all 
about  her,  the  green  grass  under  her  feet,  a 
young  crescent  moon  showing  faintly  in  the  sky 
overhead ;  but  the  contrast  hardly  struck  her  at 
the  time.  They  were  so  old,  those  relics  of  hu- 
manity, it  was  almost  like  searching  for  the  fos- 
sil remains  of  an  extinct  race.  Haa  they  indeed 
been  men,  whoso  bones  lay  here  ?  Had  those 
small,  curiously-shaped  skulls  contained  brains 
of  the  same  quality  as  those  which  could  grasp 
the  wonders  of  science,  plan  cathedrals  and 
bridges,  and  conquer  Nature  by  utilizing  her 
mightiest  forces?  Or  had  they  been  but  a  half- 
developed  race  of  beings,  half  human,  half  ani- 
mal, who  had  man's  instinct  to  hunt  and  fish,  and 
the  wilder  animals'  instinct  to  roam  homeless 
over  the  vast  and  desolate  territories  of  the  land, 
then  undiscovered  by  any  civilized  nation  ? 
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Thus  musing,  the  girl  had  ascended  to  the  very 
crown  of  the  island,  and  was  descending  the  slope 
on  the  opposite  side  to  which  Jack  and  she  had 
been  sittin^^,  whoa  all  at  once  she  caught  sight 
of  something  which  banished  everything  from 
her  mind  for  the  time,  except  a  sudden  feeling  of 
surprise  mingled  with  something  like  fear.  Just 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope  where  she  was  standing, 
and  almost  concealed  by  a  dark,  thick  clump  of 
tea-trees,  was  a  sauare  space,  bare  of  grass,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rude  fence  of  cut  boughs.  She 
knew  at  once  what  it  was,  for,  though  she  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  she  had  heard 
Robert  describe  a  similar  inclosure.  It  was  a 
black  fellow's  grave.  Notof  the  same  date  by  any 
means  as  those  old-world  remains  about  which 
Jack  and  she  had  been  speculating ;  this  inclo- 
sure, though  rude,  was  evidently  but  a  few  months 
old ;  and  when,  after  a  long  pause,  she  persuaded 
herself  to  go  closer  to  it,  she  saw  traces  which  led 
her  to  believe  that  it  might  be  more  recent  still ; 
for  inside  the  rough  fence  there  were  stains,  which 
Phyllis  knew,  as  she  glanced  at  them  with  a 
strange,  sickening  feeling,  could  have  only  one 
origin.  What  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  the 
blacks  were,  she  did  not  know;  but  she  had 
heard  dark  hints  from  Judy  Maloney  and  some 
of  the  other  women  on  the  island,  which  spoke 
horrors. 

When  had  this  lonely  grave  been  made  ?  she 
asked  herself,  as  she  gazed  at  it,  her  face  a  good 
deal  paler  thsm  it  had  been  a  little  while  ago. 
What  whim  or  observance  had  led  them  to  bnng 
their  dead  here  to  this  old  burying-ground,  which 
had  seemingly  been  unused  for  centuries  P  Was 
this  the  grave  of  some  dead  chief  among  them, 
and  haa  they  brought  him  here  in  obedience 
to  some  of  the  weird  traditions  of  their  race  ? 
However  it  was,  they  had  come  quietly,  for  no 
canoes  had  been  observed  in  that  part  of  the  lake, 
and  no  blacks  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
for  a  long  time.  Once,  when  the  place  was  first 
colonized,  a  wild  tribe  had  haunted  their  old 
hunting-grounds  for  a  time ;  but  they  had  long 
since  gone  far  into  the  interior ;  or  perhaps  some 
of  them  had  strayed  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  towns  and  become  demoralized,  as  the  blacks 
so  quickly  do.  At  any  rate,  they  were  gone  as  a 
people,  and  the  white  man  cultivated  the  ground 
once  held  by  the  aborigines. 

Welcome  now  was  Jack's  loud,  clear  *•  cooie," 
which  hailed  from  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
The  loneliness  and  silence  of  the  place  were  be- 
coming oppressive  to  the  girl,  and  yet  it  exer- 
cised a  weird  sort  of  fascination  which  had  made 
her  linger. 

Her  answering  "cooie"  came  faintly  to  his 
ear  as  he  sat  in  the  boat  waiting  for  her,  and 
presently  he  saw  her  appear  over  the  crown 
of  the  hill  and  hasten  down  the  slope  towards 
him. 

The  evening  air  had  brought  the  color  back  to 
her  cheeks  before  she  reached  the  boat ;  but  for 
some  time  after  she  was  seated,  and  they  were 
rowing  homewards.  Jack  noticed  that  his  fair 
companion  was  unusually  silent,  as  if  preoccu- 
pied with  some  absorbing  thought. 

•*The  skull,"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly;  **I 
have  forgotten  it." 

"Never  mind,  Phyll.  We  can  go  back  for  it 
some  day,"  he  answered.  But  fdo  not  think 
they  ever  did.  —  Chambers^ s  Journal. 

[Coocladed  in  oar  dgzI  ] 


TO  MY  DOG. 
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[Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  yaUer  dog 
appears  to  be  the  animal  referred  to.  — Ed.] 

Umrainly  and  awkward,  I  really  can't  piesa 
Why  I  e'er  took  the  troablc  of  bringing  yoa  np. 

For,  poor  little  doggie,  I'm  free  to  confesa, 
You're  a  regular  villaaoas  kind  of  a  pap. 

They  look  at  your  ears  with  a  kind  of  a  sneer. 

And  they  gaze  at  your  tail  in  the  greatest  disinay ; 
They  ask  me  your  breed,  and  I  own,  with  a  tear, 

That "  a  thoroughbred  mongrel "  is  all  I  can  say. 

Yet  somehow  I  like  jou,  I  hardly  know  why, 
And  your  form  with  a  fanciful  grace  I  endow, 

And  though  many  scoff  and  ^our  oreedinff  decry. 
You  are  still  my  own  precious  dear  darling  bow- 

You  bark  at  my  friends,  and  you  run  from  a  rat. 
You  steal  meat  from  my  plate  and  drink  out  of  my  cap. 

You  hide  'neath  a  chair  from  the  old  tabby  cat,  — 
Oh,  you  snapping,  dear,  thieving,  sweet,  cowardly  pop!  ' 

And  have  you  no  virtues  ?    Not  ojm  at  the  least  ?  ' 

What,  nogpolnts  to  redeem  you  ?    Not  anv  at  all  ? 

Ah,  yes !  You're  a  nice,  dear,  affectionate  oeast. 
For  you  know  your  old  mistress,  and  run  to  her  call. 

So,  poor  little  thing  though  in  faults  you  aboond. 
While  I  live  I  wul  give  ]^ou  a  bite  and  a  sap — 

You  ugly,  dear,  yellow-haired,  bi^-headed  hound. 
You  flapping-eared,  cock-up-taded,  darlingest  pap ! 

A    FEW    WORDS    ABOUT  RHEUMATISM.  ' 

BY  A  FAMILY  DOCTOR. 

Among  the  least  enlightened  portion  of  the  ; 
population  of  Turkey,  the  word  Kismet^  or  fite,  ; 
IS  one  which  you  hear  daily  and  almost  hourly. 
Hardly,  indeed,  will  a  Turk  stretch  out  a  hand  , 
to  attempt  to  save  a  drowning  friend.  **Kis-  j 
met,''  he  will  murmur;  "it is  his  fate.**  This  i 
strong  belief  in  fate  is  bom  partly  of  supersti- 
tion, and  partly  of  reli^oa  and  a  dread  of  inter- 
ference with  the  destinies  of  Providence ;  but  it 
forms  none  the  less  a  capital  cloak  for  laziness. 
But  this  belief  in  Kismet  is  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  Turkey.  The  uneducated  of  our  own 
people  possess  it.  I  am  happy  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  superstitious  belief  in 
Kismet,  or  fate,  is  dying  out,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
people  begin  to  see  that  they,  to  a  larg^e  extent, 
nola  in  their  own  hands  the  keys  of  their  life  and 
death.  There  is,  too,  a  greater  desire,  or  in- 
quisitiveness  I  might  call  it,  after  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  since 
people  were  content  when  they  called  in  a 
doctor  to  have  him  simply  give  the  illness  a 
name.  The  medical  man  was  much  more  rev- 
eienced  than  he  is  nowadays.  He  bore  wher- 
ever he  went  a  scientific  halo  around  his  head, 
and,  if  he  could  always  manage  to  call  troubles 
by  their  Latin  names,  he  was  doubly  admired. 
urticaria,  for  instance,  is  a  far  higher  sounding 
term  than  nettle-rash ;  well,  and  if  a  lady  had  a 
chilblain,  by  calling  it  eruihema  a  gelu,  the  med- 
ical man  not  only  raised  himself  in  his  patient^s 
esteem,  but  raised  the  afflicted  big  toe  into  an 
object  of  importance  and  interest,  and  the  lady 
herself  to  all  the  dignity  of  an  invalid  and  mar- 
tyr, ready  to  receive  visits  of  condolence  firom 
all  her  friends. 

But  tempora  mutatUur.  The  doctor  of  the 
present  day,  if  ho  be  a  wise  man,  likes  to  ex- 
plain the  rationale  of  the  disorder  to  his  patient. 
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and  the  latter  is  jast  as  glad  to  learn  it ;  and  so 
tUe  two  jog  along  together  as  friends,  both  tak- 
ing the  same  interest  in  the  case.  There  is  one 
great  and  lasting  good  derivable  from  this  meth- 
od of  treating  disease :  the  sufferer,  knowing  all 
the  oats  and  ins  of  the  complaint  he  has  been 
a  victim  to,  will  be  able  to  prevent,  by  timely 
treatment,  any  recurrence  of  the  ailment.  He 
will  be  Me  to  say  to  himself  at  some  future 
time,  *'Now  I  mustn^t  do  this,  or  I  mustn't  eat 
or  drink  this,  for  that  is  what  brought  on  my 
illness  before ; "  or,  **  I  feel  precisely  as  I  did 
last  time  when  I  began  to  be  ill.  Til  try  to  take 
it  in  time  now.^ 

In  DO  case  is  the  truth  of  this  prevention-better- 
than-care  ar^ment  better  illustrated  than  in 
that  most  painful  complaint  called  rheumatism. 
I  assure  ^ou,  reader,  if  you  are  a  sufferer  from 
the  chrome  form  of  this  complaint,  I  pity  you  — 
all  the  more  so  because  other  people  will  not, 
and  because  often,  when  racked  with  pain  and 
somewhat  peevish,  they  put  you  down  as  cross- 
drained  and  ill-tempered.  But  pitv  mends  no 
bohes,  and  so  I  shall  go  farther,  ana  try  to  help 
yon. 

Acate  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  fever,  I  shall 
say  nothing  about ;  it  is  far  too  deadly  a  disease 
to  be  treated  by  a  patient  or  his  friends,  and  the 
care  thereof  should  in  all  cases  be  entrusted  to 
joor  own  medical  adviser. 

The  word  rheumatism  is  a  Qreek  one,  and  sig- 
nifies an  ailment  caused  by  some  evil  elements 
afloat  in  the  blood.    So  far,  that  does  not  help  us 
mach,  as  there  are  many  other  diseases  to  which 
the  term  might  be  equally  well  applied.    How- 
^  ever,  pathologically  speaking,  rheumatism  is 
I  caused  by  blood-poisoning.    There  is  an  over- 
I  abandance  of  acid  in  the  blood,  supposed  to  be 
I  that  called  lactic.     And  there  is  this  characteris- 
tic about  this  particular  acid :  carried  along  in 
the  veins  it  has  a  tendency  to  attack  and  cause 
inflammation  in  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
namely,  those  that  are  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  fibrous  tissue,  such  as  tendons  or  liga- 
ments, and  the  sheaths  of  muscles,  as  also  the 
fibrous  coverings  of  lar^e  important  organs,  and 
even  the  tendons  of  the  neurt  itself. 

Rheumatism  has,  moreover,  a  disagreeable  ten- 
dency to  shift  its  quarters,  and  take  up  its  abode 
in  new  joints  not  before  visited.  In  tne  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  quite  explain 
this  fact. 

>    It  seems  to  have  a  special  affection  for  some  of 
the  smaller  joints,  notably  those  of  the  fingers, 
!  which  in  old  rheumatic  subjects  are  often  swollen 
1  out  of  all  proportion.    Indeed,  the  chronic  form 
;of  rheumatism,  alUiough  often    attacking  the 
youn^,  might  with  propriety  be  termed  one  of 
the  diseases  of  declining  years.    One  very  usual 
I  form  of  the  complaint  is  what  is  termed  lumba- 
'  go,  or  back-ache ;  another  is  stiff  or  wry  neck ; 
I  and  a  third,  with  which  many  are  only  too  famil- 
iar, rheumatism  of  the  jaw. 

The  stiffness  and  pain  of  rheumatism  is  often 
simulated  by  that  caused  by  any  prolonged  and 
unusual  exertion,  such  as  climbing  high  moun- 
tains. There  is  also  another  complaint  which 
play  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  and  concem- 
ing  which  more  than  one  of  my  readers  have 
wriUen  to  me.  It  is  in  reality  a  symptom  of 
debility,  and  consists  of  pain  and  weakness  of 
certain  muscles,  often  of  the  back.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  sufferer  feels  well  enough,  but  the  least 
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fatigue  brings  back  the  trouble.  For  oases  like 
these  rest  is  required,  consonant  with  sufficient 
open-air  exercise ;  also  good,  nourishing  food,  for 
the  system  is  below  par.  A  change  of  air  is 
often  to  be  recommended,  and  a  course  of  iron 
tonics  in  most  cases  does  good.  Chronic  rheu- 
matism is  often  the  sequel  to  an  acute  attack, 
but  more  frequently  it  comes  on  (juite  indepen- 
dently of  that  terrible  disorder ;  it  is  constitu- 
tional, and  those  who  are  inclined  to  the  ailment 
will  most  likely  find  it  will  seat  it3elf  in  that 

froup  of  muscles,  or  among  those  joints,  that 
ave  been  most  exposed  to  cold  or  damp. 

The  symptoms  are,  unfortunately,  too  well 
known  to  need  much  descnbing.  The  martyr  to 
rheumatism  has  a  miserable  life  indeed;  his 
days  are  days  of  weariness,  and  his  nights, 
nights  of  sleepless  pain  and  restlessness.  Tuere 
may  not  be  much  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
any  fever  at  all,  unless  it  be  in  what  patients 
call  a  bad  attack,  when  they  may  be  unable  to 
put  a  foot  to  the  ground  at  all,  or  handle  a  pen 
even ;  but  at  all  times  there  is  enough  torment  to 
annoy  and  to  make  the  victims  irritable  and 
peevish.  To  help  them,  too,  they  often  fly  to 
stimulants,  which  onlv  tend  to  still  further  sour 
the  blood  and  prolong  an  attack ;  but  worse  than 
this  is  the  habit  of  making  a  practice  of  taking 
night-draughts,  such  as  opium  or  chloral. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  by  no 
means  simple;  but  the  disease  can  in  nearly 
every  case  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  a  present  attack  can  be  cured, 
the  recurrence  of  which  may  be  prevented  by 
proper  precautionary  measures. 

First,  then,  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who 
are  subject  to  rheumatism  to  bo  very  careful  in 
what  they  eat  and  drink ;  if  there  be  any  form 
of  dyspepsia,  that  shoula  at  once  be  seen  to. 
Often  rheumatic  people  are  weak  in  the  stom- 
ach, subject  to  aciaity  and  flatulence.  The 
temptation  to  take  antacids  for  the  correction  of 
the  acidity  is  often  great,  and  patients  will  dose 
themselves  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
potash,  forgetting  that  these  alkalies  are  very 
weakening.  In  severe  cases  of  heartburn  the 
pain  and  distress  must  be  relieved  by  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  two  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  a  large 
tumblerful  of  lukewarm  water ;  soon  after,  the 
fauces  had  better  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  when 
the  offending  contents  of  the  stomach  will  be 
expelled.  But  tone  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
stomach  by  some  such  application  as  the  fol- 
lowing: lake  of  the  tincture  of  chiretta  four 
drachms,  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  one 
drachm,  and  of  water  twelve  ounces.  The  dose 
is  one  ounce,  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  three  times 
a  day.  The  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  food  should  be  studied.  Never  over-eat, 
rather  adopt  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  getting 
up  from  the  table  a  little  hungry ;  but  let  what 
you  do  eat  be  of  the  best,  and  nourishing. 
Avoid  beer  and  most  wines.  Solid  food  is  less 
apt,  in  my  opinion,  to  produce  acidity ;  but  in 
winter  soups  may  be  used ;  these  need  not  be  too 
strong,  ana  certainly  not  clarified.  I  shall  mere- 
ly mention  one ;  it  is  made  of*  the  broth  of 
boiled  fowl  (or  good  stock),  thickened  with  arti- 
chokes ;  it  is  just  the  soup,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  rheumatic,  and  deserves  a  trial  in  cold 
weather;  it  is  very  nourishing,  easy  of  diges- 
tion, not  at  all  likely  to  produce  flatulence,  and 
it  also  possesses  medicinal  qualities  of  a  diuretic 
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natnro.  Good  sleep  at  night  is  invalaable  to  the 
rheumatic,  especially  durinsf  painful  attacks, 
when  sedatives  will  in  all  probability  be  needed ; 
but  let  the  least  dangerous  be  first  tried,  —  a 
mild  ni^ht-cap.  But  I  am  unable  to  say  of  what 
it  should  be  composed ;  that  the  reader  himself 
ought  to  know  best;  for  to  people  of  active 
minds  either  wine  or  spirits  would  prove  an  ex- 
citative, and  keep  them  thinking  all  night;  and 
thinking  in  bed  is  most  destructive  to  the  ner- 
vous system.  But  mayhap  some  preparation  of 
henbane,  or  hops,  or  even  opium  or  morphia, 
may  be  required  to  ease  the  pain  and  induce 
sleep.  Between  the  attacks  the  rheumatic  sub- 
ject has  a  duty  to  himself  to  perform ;  ho  must 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  strengthen  his  sys- 
tem, both  nervous  and  muscular.  Exercise  is 
invaluable,  because  the  more  acid  there  Is  elim- 
inated by  the  skin  the  less  will  be  left  to  poison 
and  hamper  the  blood ;  for  the  same  reason  a 
Turkish  bath  occasionally  will  do  good,  if  there 
be  no  affection  of  the  heart,  and  no  tendency  to 
apoplexy ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  tepid  salt 
water  sponge-bath  be  omitted  every  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  following  its  use  with  well  nib- 
bing the  whole  body  with  a  rough  towel.  The 
Turkish  bath,  I  may  add,  is  often  of  service  in 
removing  the  pain  of  *•  bad  attacks." 

Need  I  remind  the  reader  of  the  danger  of 
sudden  chills,  of  sittings  or  standing  in  draughts, 
of  getting  wet  feet  without  soon  changing  the 
socks,  of  going  long  on  an  empty  stomach ;  or 
of  the  benefits  of  regular  living,  wearing  flan- 
nel, eating  good  and  wholesome  food,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  of  light-brown  cod-liver  oil  ? 

Of  special  medicines  for  chronic  rheumatism, 
the  first  that  comes  into  my  mind  is  colchicum. 
It  is  always  worth  trying  both  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. It  is  sedative  and  laxative,  and  seems 
to  have  a  beneficial  action  on  the  liver.  As 
pleasant  a  way  as  any  of  taking  it  is  to  mix  the 
dose  —  say,  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  —  with  a 
tea-spoonful  each  of  sal-volatile  and  compound 
orange  tincture ;  this  to  be  used  thrice  daily,  in 
half  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

Guaiacum  I  am  more  chary  in  prescribing 
through  these  columns,  as  it  is  inadmissible 
where  there  is  a  tendency  cither  to  fulness  of 
blood,  or  irritability  of  the  digestive  canal ;  but 
for  old  or  weak  people  such  a  mixture  as  the 
following  may  often  be  given  with  advantage, 
two  table-spoonfuls  to  bo  taken  twice  a  day: 
Take  of  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum 
one  ounce,  tincture  of  aconite  one  drachm,  gum 
tra^acanth- water  and  camphor- water,  of  each 
eight  ounces.  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  give 
the  recipe  for  the  •*  Chelsea  pensioner."  I  will. 
Here  ho  goes,  the  old  rascal,  and  much  good  he 
has  done :  Take  two  drachms  of  rhubarb  pow- 
der, two  ounces  of  sulphur,  an  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  a  drachm  of  guaiacum  resin ;  mix 
thoroughly,  then  stir  the  whole  into  a  pound  of 
honey  Ht  used  to  be  treacle  the  pensioners  got"). 
Now,  ir  a  dessert-spoonful  of  this  be  taken  nigut 
and  morning  till  it  is  all  used,  it  will  purify  both 
blood  and  skin,  and  most  likely  scare  away  the 
rheumatism. 

The  Acetea  racemosa  is  much  extolled  in 
America,  and  especially  for  lumbago  in  women. 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  thirty  drops  to 
a  drachm,  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  a  little 
water,  until  nausea  ensues. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  extremely  useful  in 
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many  cases ;  it  should  be  given  with  a  tonic  a!id 
sedative,  thus :  Take  or  iodide  of  potassium 
thirty  grains,  bicarbonate  of  potash  three 
drachms,  tincture  of  henbane  four  drachms, 
and  infusion  of  3*ellow  bark  up  to  twelve 
ounces.  The  dose  is  two  table-spoonfuls  twice 
or  thrice  daily.  —  CasselVs  Family  Magazine, 
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BT  FRANK  BARRETT. 
[Some  wajrt]  from  the  Gk^. 

He  was  only  a  poor,  shabby-genteel  old  man, 
with  weak  loins,  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  quiver- 
ing voice.  His  hair  was  white ;  his  teeth  were 
few,  his  robes  faded  and  threadbare,  and  his 
organs  failing  him,  —  all  save  one,  and  that  bis 
tongue.  He  could  talk  you  to  sleep ;  and  when, 
refreshed  by  sound  slumber,  you  awoke,  you 
would  find  him  still  talking.  He  would  not 
have  seen  your  eyes  closed,  nor  have  heard  your 
gentle  snoring.  He  gripped  the  edge  of  a  man^s 
garment  with  a  superhuman  tenacity  whilst  Be 
talked,  and  people  bolted  rather  than  be  cai^ht 
and  talked  to  by  that  dreadful  old  Mson,  lie 
was  the  bore  of  bores ;  and  he  talked  of  nodiing 
but  his  past,  and  always  in  a  mysterious  way,  as 
if  he  were  concealing  his  identity  for  a  special 
pui-pose ;  and  people  doubted  his  being  a  credit- 
able identity  in  consequence.  For  all  were  not 
chantable  even  in  those  good  old  times.  He 
was  a  widower,  but  not  a  solitary  man.  His  son 
was  by  his  side  more  frequently  than  any  one 
else,  and  listened  patiently  to  the  old  man's  oft- 
told  stories;  he  alone  took  an  interest  in  that 
past,  and  believed  it.  The  old  man  was  proud 
of  his  son,  as  indeed  he  had  reason  to  be,  for 
Jason  was  a  great,  strong  young  man  with 
broad  shoulders,  a  handsome  face,  and  a  brave, 
honest  heart,  that  shone  out  through  his  blue 
eyes.  When  ^son  walked  in  public  places  he 
leaned  upon  the  young  man's  arm,  straightened 
his*  poor  old  back,  andlooked  around  for  admira- 
tion. At  such  times  he  was  silent,  his  thoughts 
being  diverted  from  the  past.  He  was  not  only 
proud  of  his  son,  ho  loved  him;  and  for  this 
reason  he  held  back  the  full  particulars  of  that 
past  to  which  he  so  frequently  referred.  The 
temptations  to  reveal  the  whole  of  that  glorious 
antecedent  beset  him  whenever  he  opened  his 
mouth ;  but  his  love  for  his  son  was  more  power- 
ful than  his  desire  for  glory,  and  he  kept  his 
secret.  Even  from  Jason  he  concealed  the  com- 
plete history  of  his  life. 

And  now  the  son  was  of  an  age  when  young 
men  earn  their  living  ;  but  the  proud  old  father 
would  not  suffer  him  to  toucn  either  plough 
or  loom,  having  a  fine  patrician  horror  of 
trade,  and  regarding  useftilness  as  the  exclu- 
sive piivilege  of  horses  and  bees  and  the 
common  orders  of  mankind,  and  he  kept  Jason, 
instead,  at  school,  under  Chiron,  the  most 
expensive  master  of  the  period.  His  school 
was  open  to  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  only ; 
and  under  his  tuition  more  prigs  man  soldiers 
were  produced,  -ffison  was  obliged  to  reveal 
his  secret  in  order  to  gain  admission  for  his  son. 
Here  Jason  met  with  Hercules  and  iEneas,  and 
many  other  young  nobles  who  were  taught  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  themselves,  and  a  very 
little  of  any  one  else.  Each  pupil  had  his  slave, 
and  Chiron  was   regarded  with  contempt  by 
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them  all.  But  Jason  was  a  thorD  in  tho  side  of 
the  master,  who  would  gladly  have  got  rid  of 
the  young  man  had  ho  known  how.  For  Jason 
knew  all  that  Chiron  could  teach  him,  and  more ; 
the  surplns  he  taught  Chiron,  who  was  power- 
less to  dispense  with  a  course  of  education 
which  was  excessively  distasteful  to  him.  lie 
had  tauo^ht  the  lad  to  be  tyrannous,  and  found 
him  only  too  ready  to  exercise  his  power. 
Knowledge  and  strength  went  together  in  his 
case.  In  all  things  he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  his  master,  and  both  intellectually  and 
physically  he  beat  him.  He  administered  reproof 
before  the-junior  pupils,  of  whom  each  promised 
to  be  presently  as  tiresome  as  he ;  and  it  was 
after  receivinff  a  severe  correction  from  his 
masterful  puDU  that  Chiron  thus  addressed  him, 
privately,  ana  in  a  tone  of  gentle  remonstrance :  — 

**My  de^r  Jason,^*  said  he,  **  it  is  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity  —  " 

**  You  allude  to  your  own,'^  said  Jason,  inter- 
rapting. 

**  Quite  so.  I  say  it  is  obvious  that  you  know 
too  much  for  me,  and  your  cleverness  exceeds 
!  by  a  good  half  that  which  is  required  in  a  mod- 
■  est  seminary  of  this  kind.  You  are  now  what 
!  the  vulgar  term  a  *  strapping  youth  ;*  and  I  can- 
not help  deploring  that  you  devote  your  powerful 
arm  to  leathering  your  harmless  old  pedagogue 
for  his  arithmeticaf  shortcomings — and  I  assure 
you  that  your  problem  respecting  the  herring  and 
a  half  for  three  oboli  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
one— when  there  are  so  many  baneful  black- 
guards knocking  about,  whose  knocking  about 
calls  for  suppression.  You  cannot  tell  how  de- 
lighted I  should  be  to  hear  of  ^on  in  more  dis- 
tant regions  —  and  the  more  distant  the  better 
—distinguishing  yourself." 

"You  are  not  qmtea  fool,  after  all,"  said  Jason, 
flattered  by  Chiron's  observations.  "But  how 
shall  I  distinguish  myself,  and  where  shall  I 
go?" 

*'  Well,  you  ask  me  one  of  those  questions  so 
characteristic  of  your  largely  inquiring  mind, 
but  which  are  more  difficult  than  conundrums  for 
me  to  answer.  You  are  not  an  ordinary  young 
man ;  and  for  me  to  advise  you  to.  run  away  to 
sea,  or  enlist  as  a  private  in  a  marching  reg- 
iment, were  to  commit  myself  to  an  indiscretion 
which  I  should  aflerwards  repent." 

"You  would." 

"  You  would  never  forgive  me." 

"  Very  true." 

"  Therefore  I  shall  advise  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  you  consult  the  oracle, 
in  the  first  place;  and,  in  the  second,  act  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  you  receive,  or 
otherwise,  as  you  feel  disposed." 

"Now  you  talk  sense,"  said  Jason. 

"As  I  -said  before,  you  are  not  an  ordinary 
yoang  man,  or  you  would  not  be  here ;  but  I  am 
lorbidden  to  tell  you  who  and  what  you  are. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  give  you  the  address  of  an 
oracle,  as  I  said  before,  who  may  not  only  direct 
you  as  to  your  future,  but  give  you  information 
respecting  the  past,  which  may  be  beneficial  to 
you." 

So  saying,  Chiron  gave  his  pupil  a  card,  on 
which  was  written  the  address  of  the  oracle,  and 
leit  the  young  man  to  meditation. 

Now  Jason  had  in  him  the  virtues  of  a  hero, 
and  no  heroes  training  could  eradicate  his  nat- 
ural inclination  to  do  good  work,  which  is  every 


man^s  duty.  He  was  sick  of  idleness,  and,  much 
as  he  loved  his  father,  he  yearned  to  burst  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  present  life,  and  go  out 
into  the  larger  world,  wnere  larger  things  were 
attainable.  He  could  not  go  whilst  his  father 
bade  him  stay  —  unless  the  gods,  through  their 
oracle,  commanded  him.  It  was  but  right  he 
should  hear  their  pleasure ;  and,  for  this  reason 
alone,  he  was  tempted  to  visit  the  oracle ;  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  thirsted  for  the  knowledge 
withheld  from  him.  which  the  gods  would  give 
him  if  it  were  well  for  him  to  know,  and  this 
consideration  determined  him  upon  acting  at 
once  in  accordance  with  Chiron's  suggestion. 

Without  delay  he  went  to  the  butdier's,  and. 
having  provided  himself  with  a  suitable  off*eriuff, 
made  his  witv  into  the  sacred  grove  where  the 
oracle  resideci.  Thither  Chiron  had  preceded 
him;  and  the  old  gentleman  had  scarcely  got 
out  of  sight,  after  despatching  his  business  with 
the  priestess,  when  Jason  made  his  appearance. 
It  was  an  humble  shrine,  and  over  the  entrance 
was  the  inscription  :  — 


OE    TEMHAE    0«    MIZTEPI. 
Piry  $t  B«AA. 


The  Greek  was  bad,  and  the  spelling  infa- 
mous ;  but  Jason  had  no  time  to  criticise,  nor 
even  to  ring  the  bell  as  desired;  for  a  bright- 
eyed  priestess  came  to  the  door,  and,  holding 
her  head  on  one  side,  and  luring  him  with  her 
raised  forefinger,  she  said :  — 

•*  Walk  inside,  my  pretty  gentleman,  and  have 
your  fortune  told  bv  the  real  original  oracle  from 
BoBotia,  which  will  not  detain  you  one  moment, 
but  tell  you  at  once,  without  delay,  truly  concern- 
ing your  past  life,  your  present  condition,  and 
your  future  prospects ;  for  there  is  great  things 
in  store  for  you,  my  pretty  gentleman,  which 
you  will  do  well  to  know,  for  you  have  a  wicked 
heye,  and  a  bold  'art." 

**  You  speak  truly ;  I  mean  to  do  great  things," 
said  Jason.    ••  Speak !     Tell  me  my  destiny!" 

•♦The  oracle  is  never  wrong,  my  pretty  gen- 
tleman ;  and  if  you  show  a  generous  disposition, 
it  will  happen,  as  it  generally  does,  that  a  destiny 
will  be  selected  for  you  accordingly." 

Jason  presented  his  oflTering,  vmich  tho  priest- 
ess at  once  removed  to  a  penetralium,  speaking 
in  a  loud  voice  the  while,  and  without  regard  to 
punctuation. 

'•There  is  great  things  in  store  for  you  both  in 
love  and  adventure  for  you  have  a  wicked  heye 
and  a  bold  'art — " 

•♦  You  said  so  before.  But  what  of  my  father  P" 

•♦You  come  of  poor  but  respectable  parents 
who  have  known  better  days,  and  though  you 
are  under  a  cloud  at  present  the  sun  will  shine 
upon  you  presently,  young  man,  for  there  is  a 
journey  belore  you  which  you  will  shortly  take. 
And  I  see  gold,  in  your  future,  my  pretty  gentle- 
man, and  there  is  a  dark  lady  with  a  white 
'and  —  " 

••But  this  journey?"  said  Jason,  impatiently. 

The  priestess  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said :  — 

'•  You  must  tell  the  oracle  your  name  before 
his  priestess  can  answer  that." 

♦*  My  name  is  Jason," 

The  priestess  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  view  of 
things,  hearing  this,  and  said :  — 
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•*  You  are  the  son  of  -ffison." 

•*  llow  did  you  know  that?  " 

*♦  Nothing  18  hidden  from  the  oracle.  You 
are  Jason,  the  son  of  ^son,  who  was  king  of 
lolchos  —  " 

**na!" 

**  Listen.  Your  father  and  Pelias  were  twin 
sons  of  ^son  senior.  To  .£son  secundus  his 
father  left  the  throne  of  lolchos ;  but  your  father 
was  dethroned  by — " 

**  O  my  prophetic  whatshisname  —  my  uncle ! " 

**  Correct  thou  art.  Your  uncle  Pelias  usurped 
the  throne,  and  to  secure  it  sought  the  life  of  his 
brother  and  his  nephew,  .£son  and  his  infant 
son  Jason." 

**Me?" 

**  You.  Now  you  know  why  your  father  has 
concealed  from  you  and  all  men  the  secret  of 
your  identity  —  to  save  your  life,  which  he  so 
values." 

•*  Dear  old  boy !  —  and  he  so  fond  of  bragging 
too!" 

**  I  told  you  you  came  of  poor,  but  respectable 
parents.  The  oracle  never  mistakes.  I  also 
told  you  that  a  journey  was  before  you:  such 
is  the  case.  The  oracle  bids  you  seek  your 
father's  country,  whose  rightful  king  you  shall 
restore ;  and,  lest  you  be  detected,  go  disguised. 
And  now  you  have  heard  as  much  as  the  ora- 
cle can  afford  to  tell  at  the  price;  and  if  you 
have  any  friends  who  wish  to  know  of  the 
future  which  is  to  be,  you  will  not  forget  the 
real  original  Boeotian  oracle,  will  you,  young 
man?" 

Jason  went  home,  deepl}*^  impressed  by  the 
words  he  had  heard,  and  resolved  to  depart  at 
once  for  lolchos.  lie  found  his  father  dozing  in 
a  chair.    He  spoke  in  his  sleep :  — 

**  We  have  known  better  days,  sir  —  better 
days." 

**  And  you  shall  know  them  a^ain,  dear 
father,"  murmured  Jason,  laying  Ms  young 
hand  on  the  silver  hair. 

iEson  did  not  wake,  and  his  son,  bending  to 
the  wrinkled  old  hand  extended  upon  the  chair- 
arm,  touched  it  lightly,  reverently,  with  his 
lips,  whispering  farewell. 

**  You  shall  hear  of  me  soon,"  he  thought,  and 
then  strode  from  the  house. 

Geography  was  one  of  the  unnecessary 
branches  ot  education  which  Chiron  had  not 
taught  Jason,  and  the  young  man  knew  not,  for 
his  life,  which  way  to  go  in  search  of  lolchos; 
others  were  as  ignorant  as  he.  But  those  he 
asUed  were  not  such  fools  as  to  betray  their 
ignorance,  and  told  him,  with  much  gravity,  to 
take  the  next  turning  to  the  right,  or  the  third 
to  the  left,  as  their  imagination  suggested. 

So  Jason  wandered  lor  many  days  over  many 
countries.  He  was  stripped  and  sold  for  a  slave, 
lie  escaped,  and  slaying  a  leopard  with  his  fist, 
tore  its  skin  oft\  and  wore  it  upon  his  shoulders, 
llo  came  into  Magnesia,  and  the  public  authorities 
provided  him  with  the  national  costume,  for  the 
sake  of  decency.  In  this  garb,  yet  still  retaining 
his  leopard's  skin,  he  came,  atter  further  wan- 
derings, to'a  river  swollen  with  the  rain,  and  in 
crossinj^  it  he  lost  a  shoe.  He  saw  a  busy  street 
before  him.  and,  passing  through  it,  came  to  the 
market  place,  where  women  and  men  were  bus- 
tling about  and  raising  their  voices  high.  They 
were  too  busy  to  notice  the  stranger,  quaint  as 


his  garb  was,  and  be  looked  on  and  listened  un- 
disturbed. His  ear  detected  words  that  he  could 
understand,  and  his  heart  leapt  with  joy.  He 
touched  a  girPs  shoulder,  and  asked :  — 

'•What  place  is  this?" 

"lolchos,"  said  the  ^rl. 

'*  Praised  be  the  gods! "  said  Jason,  in  a  loud 
voice. 

Hearing  these  exclamations,  many  tamed  round 
to  see  who  called,  and  others  turned  to  see  what 
excited  their  curiosity.  So  Jason  became  the 
obiect  of  general  observation. 

The  {)eopIe  of  lolchos  are  dark  of  complexion, 
and  their  hair  is  black.  Jason's  hair  ivas  light, 
and  his  complexion  passing  fair.  His  strange 
dress  excited  attention,  and  he  appeared,  as  it 
were,  in  a  Magnesian  light. 

**Whv  do  30U  praise  the  gods ?^' asked  the 
girl  he  had  addressed. 

•*  Because  they  have  led  my  steps  to  a  country 
where  such  pretty  girls  as  you  are  to  be  found," 
replied  Jason. 

*'  Oh,  he  is  a  nice  young  man ! "  said  all  the 
women. 

'•And  I  praise  the  gods,"  continued  Jason, 
**  who  bade  me  seek  the  land  of  heroes,  and  led 
me  here." 

••Grood  sort  of  young  fellow,"  said  the  men. 
At  this  moment  the  ring  of  spectators  was  broken 
by  one  who  used  his  sword  freely,  in  order  to  see 
what  was  the  centre  of  attraction;  men  and 
women  fell  back  with  an  ungracious  doffing  of 
their  hats,  and  muttered  curses.  A  bent  old  man, 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  market-basket 
on  his  leH  arm,  stood  in  the  openiujg;.  He  was 
still  waving  his  sword,  and,  lookmg  angrily 
around  him,  he  cried :  — 

•*  Why  this  silence  ?  Know  ye  not  how  to 
salute  your  king?  " 

•*  Long  live  Pelias ! "  growled  the  market-folk ; 
and  one  added,  *'  Cuss  him ! " 

••  And  you,"  exclaimed  Pelias,  turning;  to  Jason, 
who,  standing  a^inst  the  fountain  with  his  arms 
crossed,  was  coolly  regarding  him,  —  *•  have  you 
no  voice  for  the  King  of  lolcnos  ?  " 

••  Yes,"  replied  Jason,  and  shouted  with  all  his 
voice ;  •*  long  live  JEson  I " 

There  was  a  cry  from  all,  and  some  echoed  his 
shout,  ••  Long  live  .^son ! "  Pelias  for  a  moment 
was  bewildered  by  astonishment,  then  he  raised 
his  sword  and  stru(  k  at  Jason ;  but  the  young 
man  caught  the  blade,  and  took  it  from  the  nervous 
band  cf  the  old  man ;  then  seating  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  fountain  he  looked  at  the  inscription 
upon  the  blade. 

**Who  gave  you  this  sword?"  he  asked  of 
Pelias,  who  was  dumb  with  fury. 

•"Tis  mine,"  he  shrieked,  in  his  thin,  wicked 
old  voice,  *•  and  I  am  Pelias,  King  of  lolchos ! 
Where  are  my  blackguard  officers  ?  Oh,  there 
you  are,  hey  ?     Seize  me  this  traitor ! " 

One  of  the  guards  approached.  Jason  took  him 
up  by  the  collar  and  dropped  him  into  the  foun- 
tain. Tliose  not  immediately  near  the  monarch 
laughed  aloud.  Jason  seated  himself  coolly  on 
the  edge  of  the  fountain,  and  said:  — 

**K  any  one  else  wishes  a  ducking,  he  may 
lift  a  hand  against  me,  and  get  it.  Go  your 
way,  foolish  old  man;  this  sword  belongs  to 
King  ^son,  and  to  him  I  am  responsible  for  my 
actions.    Go,  or  you  may  not  escape." 

He  was  swinging  one  leg  to  and  fro,  —  the 
one  from  which  he  had   lost  his  shoe.    This 
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caag^t  the  eye  of  Pelias,  and  with  a  cry  of 
terror  he  dropped  the  market-basket  from  his 
arm.  He,  too,  had  consulted  an  oracle,  and  had 
been  warned  to  beware  of  a  stranp^er  who  should 
come  into  the  market-place  half  shod. 

'*Take  me  home,"  he  whispered  faintly  to  his 
guards ;  and  they  obeyed. 

Pelias  was  much  shaken,  and  did  not  rise  the 
next  morning,  until  his  daughters  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  palaoe  was  surrounded  by  an  armed 
j  mob,  aind  that  a  fair  youth,  with,  oh,  such  eyes! 
—  **  Confound  his  eyes ! "  muttered  Pelias  —  had 
walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  desired  to  see 
him  at  once. 

Hastily  the  trembling  old  usurper  got  himself 
into  his  robes,  and  made  his  way  to  the  stranger. 

**Now  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked,  in  the 
tone  of  a  debtor  addressing  a  dun  who  has  called 
for  the  fiftieth  time. 

'*  Your  throne,  and  the  keys  of  the  treasury, 
on  behalf  of  ^son,  whose  sword  I  hold." 

"But  why  should  I  give  them  up ?" 

"Because  he  is  the  rightful  king,  and  your 
people  are  sick  of  you.  They  won't  stand  vour 
taxes  any  longer ;  and  the  market-people  object 
to  being  baited  down  under  fear  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure and  a  suspension  of  their  licenses. 
Come,  no  more  parley." 

"  But  who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Pelias,  tearfully, 
striying  to  retain  his  state  for  a  moment  or  two 
longer. 

**  Jason,  the  son  of  ^son." 

"My  nephew,  O  my  nephew!**  exclaimed 
Pelias,  throwing  his  arms  about  the  young 
man^s  neck,  ancTstriTing  to  throttle  him.  Ja- 
son returned  the  embrace  with  one  hand,  and 
the  old  man  dropped  off,  black  in  the  face. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  see  you,  my 
dear  nephew,"  said  Pelias,  when  he  recovered 
breath  and  composure.  **  I  have  done  all  I  could 
to  find  you,  for  I  have  a  project  in  my  mind  which 
I  would  fistin  see  performed  before  my  death. 
Yon  know  iEetes,  King  of  Colchis?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  hate  him." 

"Dear  boy,  so  do  I !  Twas  he  who  murdered 
our  common,  or  rather  I  should  say  our  uncom- 
mon relative,  poor  Phryxus,  for  his  money  and 
that  Golden  Fleece  of  his.  Oh,  I  do  hate  ^etes, 
don'tyou ?  " 

"Yes  —  go  on." 

"Well,  what  I  was  thinking  is  this :  it  would 
be  so  nice  if  you  would  go  and  kill  ^etes  and 
take  away  all  his  money,  you  know,  and  the 
Golden  Fleece.  It  would  make  you  so  very 
famous.  Now  don't  you  think  you  could  do  it, 
JQst  to  oblige  your  old  nunky  nunky  P  " 

"  I  like  the  project.  I  wish  to  avenge  the 
slaughter  of  Phryxus  and  to  recover  the  Golden 
Fleece.  But  how  about  this  throne  and  your  dis- 
contented people  ?    .Hark  to  them ! " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes.  They're  breaking  the  con- 
serratory  windows.  Do,  ao  go  and  stop  them, 
Jason.  There's  another  one  gone!  Oh,  dear! 
Lclbk  here,  I  will  give  up  the  throne  directly 
you  return — 'pon  my  word  I  will;  and  Til  re- 
;mit  all  taxes  during  your  absence,  so  that  the 
next  ruler  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  making  up 
a  nice  budget;  but,  oh,  do  appease  the  multi- 
tude! Whatever  will  become  of  my  poor  cu- 
cumbers ! " 

£etes.  King  of  Colchis,  received  a  private 
despatch  from  relias.  King  of  lolchos,  which  ran 
thus:  — 


<e. 


«•  Dear  .£etes,  — I  am  iust  apprised  of  an  in- 
famous plot  against  your  health  and  prosperity. 
I  hasten  to  forewarn  you.  Jason,  a  young  man 
claiming  a  distant  relationship  with  me,  —  which 
I  repudiate  with  scorn  and  loathing,  —  is  about 
to  pay  you  a  visit,  with  a  view  to  taking  your  life 
and  your  entire  assets.  Don't  let  him,  for  my 
sake.  Bo  good  enough  to  serve  him  as  you 
served  our  common  enemy,  Phryxus,  and  oblige 
yours  truly,  Peuas,  R." 

JEetBS  prepared  at  onoe  for  a  visitor.  He 
mixed  his  Greek  fire  and  sharpened  his  penknife, 
—  a  warm  reception  and  open  arms  being  appro- 
priate for  the  occasion.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the 
visitor  would  never  come,  and  he  had  forgotten 
the  recent  despatch,  when  one  day  there  sailed 
into  the  port  of  Colchis  a  galley  of  enormous 
size,  and  manned  by  warriors  whoso  arms 
sparkled  in  the  sun.  The  name  of  the  galley  was 
the  Argo ;  and  the  foreseeing  .£etes  perceived  at 
once  that  these  were  the  Argonauts,  about  which 
subsequent  history  made  so  much  ado.  He  laid 
his  plans  accordingly,  and  when  Jason  marched 
into  the  palace  ana  demanded  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  the  life  of  iGetes,  that  prudent  monarch  had 
theyouth  seized  and  clsmped  into  prison. 

The  fiily-three  noble  Greeks  who  had  come  to 
help  Jason  remained  on  board  the  galley,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  their  hero.  The  better  part  of 
their  valor  was  discretion. 

Now,  ^etes  had  a  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Medea,  and  she,  at  this  time,  was  quite  a  meek, 
gentle  girl.  It  was  not  till  long  after  her  life 
was  tinged  with  tragedy.  She  was  pretty,  and 
had  gone  through  a  hundred  flirtations ;  but  she 
never  loved  until  she  caught  sight  of  fair-haired 
Jason.  When  he  stood  before  her  father,  looking 
so  noble  and  brave,  she  felt  that  if  only  he  would 
like  her  a  little  bit  she  would  never  want  to  flirt 
again.  At  first  she  thought  he  was  a  friendly 
visitor,  and  her  heart  leaped  with  joy ;  but  when 
the  soldiers  fell  upon  him,  and  bore  him  away 
struggling  to  the  aungeon,  her  heart  ceased  to 
beat.  It  took  a  score  of  men  to  hold  him ;  and 
he  looked  no  less  noble  when 'his  arms  were 
chained.  Her  mind  moved  in  active  sympathy 
with  his.  When  he  struggled  to  free  himself, 
her  nostrils  dilated,  her  teeth  set,  and  each  mus- 
cle grew  tense.  When  he  was  bound,  she,  too, 
looked  upon  his  many  captors  with  proud  dis- 
dain. She  was  a  heroine  whilst  he  was  there; 
but  when  he  went,  she  was  the  weakest  of  women, 
and  ran  away  to  her  room  to  hide  her  tears.  But 
her  mind  was  not  still^nough  for  long  weeping. 
Her  fears  would  not  permit  of  linffcring  grief, 
for  with  fears  came  hopes.  Quickly  changing 
thoughts,  like  clouds  flowing  between  the  sun 
and  a  flower-bed,  brought  to  lier  face,  now  sad- 
ness, now  joy. 

•*Whydo  I  weep?"  she  said,  a  smile  flying 
over  her  tear-stained  cheek.  •*  He  is  not  dead, 
nor  can  my  father  intend  to  take  his  life.  He 
would  slay  him  at  once  did  he  wish  his  death. 
He  cannot  kill  him.  Oh,  no ;  how  could  he  be 
cruel  to  one  so  brave  and  beautiful!  We  are 
only  cruel  to  ugly  and  mean  creatures.  Ah,  how 
horrible  it  is  even  to  imagine  the  sparkling  bra- 
very gone  from  his  eyes,  his  fair  hair  black  with 
clotted  blood,  the  symmetry  of  his  limbs  marred 
by  horrid, gashes!  Barbarians  though  the  men 
of  Colchis  are,  there  is  not  one  would  spoil  a 
creature  so  like  the  gode  we  fear.  Perhaps  he 
will  be  kept  a  prisoner  here ;  oh,  that  will  be 
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good ;  for,  though  I  see  him  not,  I  shall  know 
that  he  is  near ;  it  were  better  so,  than  that  he 
should  sail  away  and  forget  even  the  land  in 
which  Medea  mourns  for  him.  Knowing  that 
he  is  there,  I  shall  forget  the  wall  that  hides  him 
from  my  sight,  and  see  in  imagination  his  brave 
face.  I  might  listen  and  catch  even  a  sigh — a 
sigh!  Oh,  could  I  bear  to  hear  it?  Could  I 
endure  liberty  whilst  he  pined  in  captivity,  his 
muscular  figure  wasting  m  inaction  P  Could  I 
see  him  enslaved?  ^o,  rather  would  I  see  him 
dead.  Slavery  is  for  the  weak ;  I  would  I  might 
be  a  slave  —  and  his.  What  a  selfish  creature 
am  I,  to  be  thinking  of  my  own  happiness,  and 
grieving  myself  with  thoughts  of  losing  him ! 
Why  do  I  wish  him  to  remain  in  this  wretched 
place  when  he  longs  to  fly  from  it  ?  His  happi- 
ness, not  mine,  should  be  all  in  all  to  me  if  I  love 
him ;  and  I  do  love  him.^' 

Presently  her  thoughts  took  a  new  turn,  and 
starting  from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  sunk  in 
languishing  happiness  as  she  said,  **I  do  love 
him,"  she  cried,  m  quick  horror :  — 

**  Ah,  wicked  girl  that  I  am,  what  do  I  say? 
Whither  do  my  vile  thoughts  tend  ?  Can  I  love 
him  who  comes  to  take  my  father^s  life  ?  Does 
base  passion  banish  from  my  soul  the  tender 
thoughts  a  child  receives  from  a  father's  love  ? 
I  should  tear  out  these  eyes,  which  are  closed 
when  they  should  see,  and  open  only  when  they 
should  be  blind.  Nay.  let  me  seek  his  prison  to 
strike  the  blow  my  father  too  leniently  delays. 
This  I  should  do,  but  how,  I  know  not ;  my  heart 
shrinks  at  the  idea,  my  courage  fails,  and  leaves 
me  nothing  but  compassion  lor  the  fallen  hero. 
These  hands,  which  should  strike,  tremble  to 
caress,  and  my  lips  breathe  no  curse  more  fatal 
than  a  kiss.  If  my  father  spare  him,  he  may 
raise  his  strong  arm  to  give  a  death-blow  to  gen- 
erous iBetes.  Ah,  why  did  my  father  spare  him  ? 
There  is  a  way  to  his  prison  which  I  alone  know. 
How  easily  might  I,  unknown  to  my  father,  get 
at  this  prisoner,  and,  taking  his  life,  insure  my 
parent's !  I  could  do  it  with  a  dag&^er  if  I  turned 
my  eyes  from  his  beautiful  face.  He  might  thank 
me,  perhaps,  to  take  away  a  life  that  is  burden- 
some in  captivity.  Ah,  indeed,  life  is  wearisome 
if  the  heart  is  joyless ;  and  if  I  might  not  wish 
for  him  I  should  wish  for  death.  On,  if  I  mi^ht 
forget  that  I  am  Medea,  how  joyfully  would  I 
give  him  life  and  liberty,  even  thouo^h  he  should 
leave  me  here  uncared  for  behind  him !  I  could 
do  it,  and  he  would  be  grateful  to  me ;  perhaps 
he  would  kiss  me  and  c^rry  me  away  with  him 
in  his  strong  arms,  and  I,  clinging  to  his  bosom, 
should  be  ts^en  far,  far  away  from  this  miserable 
home." 

Thus  contrary  emotions  fluctuated  in  her  bosom, 
so  silly  was  she  and  so  sweet — trying  to  do  right, 
and  sliding  into  wi'on^  so  helplessly.  But  she 
put  an  end  to  her  vacillation.  The  very  next 
time  duty  came  to  her  assistance,  without  waiting 
for  another  pleasant  slip,  away  she  went,  without 
so  much  as  stopping  to  put  on  a  bonnet*  down  the 
stairs,  and  into  the  grove  that  led  to  the  temple 
of  Hecate,  determined  to  swear  ever  to  honor  her 
parent  and  hate  his  enemies,  and  never,  never, 
never  more  to  love  a  beautiful  hero. 

But  this  grove  led  by  a  corner  of  the  dungeon ; 
and  at  the  grating  there,  looking  eagerly  out- 
ward, was  Jason^s  youn^  face.  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing, and  the  hero's  che«£s  were  beautifully  tinged 
with  color,  whilst  his  hair  looked  like  real  gold 


—  a  far  more  glorious  fleece  of  gold,  thought 
Medea,  than  that  of  Phryxus,  which  be  had  oome 
to  fetch. 

Jason  saw  her  looking  at  him,  and  his  sad  face 
became  joyous  with  hope ;  for  if  ever  there  was 
pity  written  in  human  features  it  was  to  be  read 
in  Medea's.  He  beckoned,  and  she  i^jproached ; 
and  presently  her  hand  was  stretched  up  to  the 
grating,  and  Jason  kissed  it,  and  she  forgot  all 
about  Hecate  and  her  father  again. 

He  persuaded  her  that  he  was  &e  best  and 
wisest  man  in  the  world — that  was  not  a  dlfficolt 
task — and  that  all  he  said  was  right  and  wise. 
After  that  she  must  needs  believe  it  right  to  give 
him  his  liberty.  She  vowed  she  would,  and 
asked  for  no  reward.    And  away  she  went  ag^n 

—  this  swe^  little  creature  of  impulse  —  and  by 
a  subterranean  way  to  his  dungeon,  opening  the 
door  with  a  secret  key,  she  took  off  his  chains, 
and,  not  content  with  this,  she  said :  — 

**  Wait,  and  I  will  get  you  the  Crolden  Fleece, 
so  that  your  friends  may  not  laugh  at  yoa,  and 
say  you  came  hither  and  went  away  with  nothing." 

It  was  as  much  as  she  could  carry,  this  fleece 
of  ^Id,  but  she  laid  it  at  Jason's  feet ;  and  not 
until  then  did  she  think  of  herself.  Suddenly  it 
came  upon  her  —  now  that  there  was  nothing 
more  for  Jason  to  stay  for,  and  all  was  made  easy 
for  his  departure  —  a  sense  of  the  desolation  to 
come.  She  was  motionless  and  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  £ew» 
and  began  to  cry.    She  was  but  a  child. 

Jason  attempted  to  console ;  and  when  he  was 
at  his  wits'  ena  for  a  device,  he  said :  — 

'*  Come,  you  haven't  told  me  how  I  shall  repay 
you  for  all  your  kindness." 

'*  Repay ! "  echoed  Medea,  with  a  fierceness  in 
her  voice  that  showed  she  was  not  a  fool  —  *•  re- 

Say!  Do  you  know  that  I  am  Medea,  and  the 
aughter  of  a  king  ?  " 

Jason,  like  any  other  young  fellow  who  pots 
his  foot  in  it  through  his  cheering  efforts  to  con- 
sole, tried  now  to  apologize. 

**  No,  no ! "  cried  Medea,  soft  and  tearful  again. 
**Do  not  speak  kindly  to  me;  you  are  too,  too 
good !    Go  away  and  le — le  —  le — leave  me ! " 

••  Leave  you!  Why,  what  wiU  become  of  yon 
when  all  is  known  ?  " 

**  I  care  not.  Oh,  nothing  can  hurt  me  when 
you  are  gone.    I  can  only  have  one  sorrow." 

Jason  looked  at  her  in  wondering  astonish- 
ment, then  he  asked  gently :  — 

**  Do  you  love  me?" 

*•  Love  you !  —  O  Jason ! "  and  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
bosom. 

**  Then  you  and  I,  Medea,  shall  not  part  here. 
You  shall  have  a  hero  for  a  husband,  if  he  is  good 
enough." 

"Jason!" 

They  waited  until  night  fell,  and  then  together 
sped  from  the  dungeon  towards  the  sea.  They 
passed  through  the  sacred  grove  and  neared  tble 
temple  of  Hecate.  Medea  was  silent  awhile,  and 
then,  pressing  Jason's  arm  timidly,  she  whis- 
pered, •*  You  will  marry  me,  Jason?" 

*'  In  these  awful  groves,  shall  I  swear  by  the 
gods  ?  " 

*'  I  know  none  ^eater  than  you,  and,  when  you 
speak,  it  is  as  if  Jupiter  had  cfecreed." 

*•  I  will  marry  you,  sweet! "  said  Jason. 

And  he  did ;  but,  alas,  they  did  not  live  **  happy 
ever  after." —  Tinsley^s  Magazine, 
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4       "THE  UKSEEN  UNIVERSE." 

BT  L.    D. 

[Tbe  authors  of  the  book  aboye-named  are  un- 
derstood to  be  Professor  P.  6.  Tait  and  Mr. 
Balfoor  Stewart,  two  Scotch  scientists  of  high 
standing  and  of  earnest  Christian  belief  and 
character.  The  work  is  published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  price  $1.00. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  tbe  remarkable 
power,  breadth,  and  depth  of  its  statements.  It 
19  reiJly  a  manual  of  natural  theology  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  science ;  and  it  is  as  much 
beyond  Paley  as  the  electric  telej^ph  of  to-day 
is  beyond  the  stage-coach  and  dirt  roads  of  Pa- 
lej's  time,  **  when  Groorge  the  Third  was  King." 
— J^d.] 

"We  look  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but 
at  the  things  that  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

These  words,  in  the  original  Greek,  stand  on 
the  title-page  of  a  most  remarkable  book,  as 
showing  its  plans  and  argument  throughout.  It 
is  with  the  hope  of  inducing  a  more  general 
stady  of  this  book,  that  we  attempt  a  slight 
sketch  of  its  outline,  with  the  briefest  possible 
resume  of  its  contents.  We  warn  young  readers 
that,  though  by  no  means  dry,  it  is  difficult  read- 
ing, while,  on  Uie  other  hand,  we  assure  them 
that  it  will  repay  any  amount  of  time  and  trouble 
spent  o?er  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate,  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  the  importance  of  a  correct  view  of 
the  bearinffs  of  Scripture  and  Science  one  upon 
another,  x^o  intelligent  person  can  remain  in- 
sensible to  the  direction  in  which  the  currents 
of  literature  and  thought  are  moving  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  There  awakes  in  us  from  time  to  time 
a  certain  uneasy  sensation,  as  if  old  landmarks 
were  disappearing,  and  we  were  gradually  losing 
onrselves  m  a  maze  of  scientific  speculations 
which  we  cannot  see  to  be  in  accordance  with 
what  we  have  understood  to  be  Scriptural  teach- 
ing. We  feel  like  children  driftinc'  along  on  a 
rapid  stream  in  an  unmoored  and  rudderless 
boat,  losing  sig^t  of  all  familiar  objects,  an4  un- 
knowing whither  the  stream  is  bearing  them. 
£?en  those  who  do  not  care  to  study  any  science, 
who  say  Uiat  they  have  no  such  tastes,  do  not 
seem  to  escape  from  the  difficulty.  These  ques- 
tions enter  so  largely  into  the  general  tone  of 
thought  and  conversation,  that  every  social  gath- 
ering, every  newspaper  or  periodical,  to  say 
nothing  o£  the  modem  poetry  and  philosophy 
which  fill  our  drawing-rooms  and  our  book- 
shelves, seems  to  contain  more  or  less  this  subtle 
aroma  of  scepticism.  And  if  this  be  so,  what 
of  those  who,  having  such  tastes  and  desiring  to 
enter  with  ardor  into  such  studies,  feel  them- 
selves checked  and  discouraged,  cut  off  by  con- 
scientious scruples  from  pursuits  that  they  in- 
stinctively feel  ouffht  to  lead  them  up  to  God 
rather  than  away  &om  him.  We  have  known 
of  some  startled,  more  than  the^r  cared  to  avow, 
by  the  detection  of  religious  indifference  or  open 
contempt  for  Revelation  in  the  works  of  scientific 
writers,  thinking  that  as  they  could  not  find  the 
connecting  link  between  Uevelation  and  Sci- 
ence, it  was  better  to  ignore  the  latter  altogether. 
Bat  is  such  ignoring  possible  in  the  present  day  P 


If  possible — would  it  be  right?  We  think  not, 
because  if  God  has  willed  that  the  present  should 
be  an  age  of  scientific  enlightenment  we  cannot 
do  him  service  by  wilful  ignorance.  I^orance 
has  never  yet  been  a  foundation  for  Faith,  and, 
fbrther,  if  those  of  truly  sound  faith  will  take  the 
trouble  to  train  themselves  in  elementary  science 
they  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  tiie  cause 
of  Truth,  wherever  their  du^  brings  them  in 
contact  with  those  younger,  &ebler,  less  well- 
educated  than  themselves. 

The  Unseen  Universe ;  or,  Physical  Speculations 
on  a  Future  State,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
adaptations  to  the  need  of  tbe  present  day  that 
this  generation  has  seen.  It  cannot  be  challenged 
by  sceptics  on  the  score  of  religious  animus, 
party  bias,  or  unproved  dogmatic  assertion ;  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  no  theological  school ;  it  is 
not  the  work  of  theologians  or  divines.  Its  au- 
thors, for  there  are  two,  are  men  of  science,  so 
distinguished  that  their  opinions  carry  weight 
with  their  own  class  on  matters  within  the  sphere 
of  scientific  proof,  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on  the 
other,  their  reverent  acknowleds^ment  of  One 
who  is  above,  beyond,  and  outsiae  of  His  own 
created  universe,  should  satisfy  theologians  of 
every  school  of  thought.  Science,  as  sceptics 
will  have  it,  attacks  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ ;  to  this  they  unflinchingly  adhere  through- 
out. 

Another  advantage  of  the  book  is  this  —  they 
write  to  be  understood  by  the  many.  Scientific 
language,  of  course,  often  presents  a  difficulty.  A 
defence  of  Revelation,  if  made  in  very  scientific 
terms,  is  hardly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  readers 
for  whom  it  is  meant.  Our  authors  use  scientific 
terms  just  when  they  are  necessary,  and  then  as 
simply  as  they  can,  and  with  all  possible  expla- 
nation. They  are  not  concerned  with  this  or 
that  branch  of  science  any  more  than  with  this 
or  that  reli^ous  party;  they  set  Science  as  a 
whole  besi(&  Revelation  as  a  whole,  and  their 
argument  runs  thus :  If  Revelation  shows  us  a 
certain  set  of  facts,  and  Science  another  set  of 
facts,  let  us  place  these  together  and  we  shall  see 
that  both  lead  us  exactly  to  the  same  point.  We 
quote  from  their  preface :  — 

**Our  object  in  the  preseift  work  is  to  en- 
deavor to  show  that  the  presumed  incompatibility 
of  Science  and  Religion  does  not  exist.  This, 
indeed,  ou^ht  to  be  self-evident  to  all  who  be- 
lieve that  Sie  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  Himself 
the  Author  of  Revelation.  But  it  is  strangely 
impressive  to  note  how  very  little  oflen  suffices 
to  alarm  even  the  firmest  of  human  faith." 

The  book  opens  with  an  Introductory  Chapter, 
dealing  with  men  as  composed  of  two  classes,  — 
students  of  the  **How"  of  the  universe,  and 
students  of  the  **  W^hy."  This  is  a  principle  of 
division  as  old  as  Aristotle,  but  there  follows  a 
charming  original  illustration  of  a  great  ship 
carrying  two  sets  of  passengers,  one  on  deck, 
looking  to  the  end  and  aim  of  the  voyage,  the 
other  below,  studying  the  engines :  — 

**  Occasionally  there  is  much  wrangling  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  where  the  two  sets  meet,  some 
of  those  who  have  examined  the  engines  and  the 
ship  asserting  that  the  passengers  will  all  be  in- 
evitably wrecked  at  the  next  port,  it  being 
morally  impossible  that  the  good  ship  can  carry 
them  further.  To  whom  those  on  deck  reply  that 
they  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  steersman, 
who  has  in&rmed  some  of  those  nearest  him  that 
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the  passengers  will  not  bo  wrecked,  but  will  be 
earned  on  m  safety  past  the  port.  And  so  Uie  al- 
tercation goes  on ;  some  who  have  been  on  deck 
being  unwilling  or  unable  to  examine  the  en- 
gines, and  some  who  have  examined  the  engines 
preferring  to  remain  below  "  (p.  3.^ 

The  authors  then  beg^in  by  tracmg  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Though  greatly  obscured,  and  held  in 
connection  with  gross  errors,  this  doctrine  has 
never  been  wholly  denied  by  large  masses  of 
mankind.  It  is  among  the  scientific  class  —  the 
disciples  of  **  How"  —  that  sceptics  of  the  souPs 
immortality  are  mostly  found,  but  no  nation  has 
long  continued  great  in  history  after  declining 
from  this  belief.  A  rapid  but  masterly  sketch  is 
given  of  the  forms  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
held  by  the  ancients,  taking  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Orientals,  i.e.,  Brahmins,  Magians, 
Buddhists.  Care  is  taken  to  note,  while  speak- 
ing of  the  Hebrews,  the  influence  of  Egyptian 
teaching  on  Moses :  — 

**  Without  discussing  the  question  of  Inspira- 
tion, we  may  readily  imagine  that,  himself  a  be- 
liever in  the  unity  of  God,  this  sagacious  leader 
must  have  perceived  the  deficiency  of  a  religious 
system  in  which  the  truth  was  confined  to  a  few, 
while  the  many  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
most  degrading  idolatry.  He  was  thus  in  a  fit 
state  to  recogmze  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  whole  mind  and  mass  of  the  nation  being 
pervaded  with  a  belief  in  one  invisible,  ever- 
present,  ever-living  God.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  assert  that  Moses  got  his  religious  sys- 
tem from  Egypt,  but  we  think  it  possible  that 
his  mind  may  have  been  prepared  by  the  failure 
of  the  Egyptian  system  to  receive  a  better  one." 

Next  were  is  shown,  in  a  few  remarkable 
paragraphs,  the  bearing  of  Christian  teaching  on 
these  ancient  beliefs,  and  then  follows  the  con- 
sideration of  the  position  of  Mohammedanism 
with  regard  to  Christianity  (p.  31").  The  point 
kept  steadily  in  view  is  this,  —  belief  in  immor- 
tality being  natural  to  man,  what  are  the  dif- 
ferent outward  expressions  of  it  P  So  we  are  led 
on  to  what  are  c<2mmonly  called  the  dark  ages, 
marked  by  a  singular  lethargy  on  many  subjects, 
most  of  all  on  science.  There  probably  never 
will  be,  as  there  certainly  never  was  before,  a 
more  remarkable  stirring  of  the  minds  of  men 
than  that  to  which  we  refer  when  speaking  either 
of  the  Renaissance  or  of  the  Reformation.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood  as  confusinor  the  two  when 
we  say  that  the  same  spirit  led  to  them  both,  and 
God  has  overruled  that  men  should  never  again 
sink  back  into  the  lethargy  from  which  they  were 
then  awakened,  least  of  all  perhaps  in  the  de- 
partment of  science.  Men  who  could  not  be 
discoverers  wliile  liable  to  be  burnt  alive  for 
heresy,  came  to  the  front  now.  The  same  spirit 
that  set  men  free  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves 
set  them  free  to  look  into  the  created  works  of 
God ;  so  while  science  owes  its  very  birth  to  re- 
liffious  freedom,  it  may  lead,  rightly  directed,  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  invisible  things  of 
God  where  these  come  in  contact  with  the  visi- 
ble ;  —  ignorance,  as  we  have  said,  never  helps 
faith. 

Then  follows  a  lucid  statement  of  the  case 
between  men  of  science  and  theologians,  with  a 
wise  distinction  between  extreme  and  moderate 
leaders  on  both  sides.    In  speaking  of  the  false 


^sterns  which  have  appeared  since  ChrisUanitv, 
tney  instance  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  and  \f\s 
noteworthy  that  they  can  confute  him  as  strongly 
on  scientinc  as  on  religious  grounds,  even  while 
owning  to  much  that  is  thou^tful  in  his  theories. 

In  speaking  (p.  3o)  of  the  difiference  of  relig- 
ions  and  scientific  teaching,  the  following  point 
of  similarity  between  them  is  well  broaght  out : — 

"Both,  we  conceive,  maintain  in  some  sense 
the  supremacy  of  law,  or  the  invariability  of  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Deity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe;  both  maintain  likewise 
that  the  outer  works  of  the  visible  universe  nre 
insufficient  to  manifest  certain  attributes  of  the 
Deity.    Here,  however,  the  likeness  ends  ..." 

In  Chapter  U.  the  authors  take  up  their  posi- 
tion and  show  their  plan,  dividing  the  elates  of 
their  readers  into  three,  —  those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Revelation ;  those  who 
would  fain  be  convinced,  but  are  perplexed  bj 
the  scientific  difl^culties  in  their  way ;  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  believe,  —  extreme  materialists, 
sceptics. 

First  they  lay  down  a  few  axioms  (an  axiom 
of  course  meaning  something  accepted  by  both 
sides  as  true,  so  that  we  neeu  not  spend  tune  in 
proving  it).  They  assume  the  existence  of  a 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  chief  axiom  is  the 
Principle  of  Continuity.  This  must  be  carefolly 
studied,  being  a  universally  sound  principle,  yet 
one  that  has  been  often  foolishly  set  aside  on  the 
so-called  religious  theory,  that  Grod  can  do  what- 
ever he  pleases  without  regard  to  laws,  so  that 
in  times  of  imperfect  science  men  called  every- 
thing * •  a  miracle."  True,  God  is  not  fettered  by 
his  own  laws,  but  we  are  not  concerned  wita 
what  he  can  do,  butwith  whathedo«sand  has  done. 
Science  shows  to  the  careful  inquirer  much ;  Rev- 
elation of  course  shows  more ;  but  neither  of  Uiem 
claims  to  tell  us  more  than  this.  Principle  of 
Continuity  might  be  thus  stated  by  a  scientific 
man :  The  government  of  the  universe  has  pro- 
ceeded on  a  certain  plan,  ruled  by  certain  fixed 
laws,  we  may  therefore  infer  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  so ;  and  it  might  be  thus  stated  by  a  relig- 
ious man:  Grod  has  endowed  us  with  certain 
capacities  which  enable  us  to  dwell  safely  in  the 
world  and. serve  him  according  to  his  laws.  He 
will  not  distress  or  alarm  his  children  by  ca- 
priciously suspending  or  setting  aside  the  laws 
which  guide  his  universe.  Our  authors  state  it 
thus :  — 

**  The  power  of  the  Divine  Being  is  surely  nn- 
limited,  out  nevertheless  we  have  perfect  trust 
that  Grod  will  work  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  pnt 
us  to  permanent  intellectual  coniusion^^  (p.  62). 

We  know  that  uselessly  to  multiply  miracles 
is  to  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  mere  con- 
juring tricks ;  nothing  can  be  less  consonant  with 
their  Scriptural  aspect. 

It  is  also  shown  that  a  number  of  things  exist 
which  are  not  matter ;  in  short,  they  cannot  be 
perceived  by  our  senses ;  they  are  not  subject  to 
phjrsical  laws,  and  yet  nobody  would  mspute 
their  reality.  By  a  series  of  able  deductions  we 
are  shown :  — 

1.  That  there  are  certain  things  which  are 
visible. 

2.  That  there  are  certain  others  which  are  in- 
visible. 

3.  That  on  the  principle  of  Continuity  a  certain 
set  of  laws  are  and  have  been  always  at  work 
producing  certain  results. 
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It  is  here  argued  (by  anticipation,  it  will  be 
proved  afterwards),  that  the  visible  universe,  by 
the  very  operation  of  its  laws,  is  coming  to  an 
end ;  but  that  the  invisible  universe,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Continuity,  will  go  on  in  its  unbroken 
coarse;  there  will  be  no  break  in  its  laws. 
Science,  then,  is  here  at  one  with  revelation, 
;  which  tells  us  that  **  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  wmch  are  not  seen  are 
eternal." 

Chapter  III.  is  difficult,  but  thoroughly  rewards 
I  careful  reading.  The  terms  are  scientific,  but 
'  the^  are  explained  when  it  is  possible,  and  the 
main  drift  of  the  argument  is  not  over  our  heads. 
We  art)  reminded  (p.  70^  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
muTerse  is  intangible,  though  real  and,  '*  Expe- 
rience of  the  most  varied  kind  consistently  shows 
Hi  that  toe  cannot  produce  or  destroy  the  smallest 
qitaniUy  of  matter.'^  [The  italics  are  not  ours.] 
Two  important  laws  ai*e  thus  arrived  at,  —  the 
Conservation  of  Matter^  and  the  Conservation  of 
Momentum.  We  go  on  to  an  able  sketch  of  the 
laws  of  Motion,  and  a  description  of  the  twp 
idnds  of  power,  called  the  kinetic  and  potential 
force.  It  is  shown  how  these  two  kinds  work 
alternately,  playing  as  it  were  into  each  other^s 
hands ;  when  one  ceases  the  other  begins,  like  the 
inning^  of  a  ^ame  of  cricket.  There  is  also  a 
slight  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  Thermodynamics, 
I  or  of  heat-power ;  these  have  an  important  part  to, 
>  perform  in  our  universe.  We  know  that  hot  and' 
cold  are  merely  relative  terms,  and  that  heat- 
power  depends  upon  the  fact  of  some  parts  of 
the  universe  being  more  highly  heated  than 
others ;  were  temperature  equjuized  throughout, 
beat-power  would  be  at  an  end.  It  is  quite 
possible,  by  observing  the  present  working  of 
ihis  force,  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  solar  svstem  was  evolved, 
and  the  conclusion  that  bv  these  same  laws  the 
visible  universe  is  gradually  working  itself  out. 
Therefore:  — 

**We  have  thas  reached  the  beginning  as  well 
ss  the  end  of  the  present  visible  universe,  and 
hare  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  began  in  time, 
aod  will  in  time  come  to  an  end.  Immortality  is 
therefore  impossible  in  such  a  universe." 

Chai)ter  IV .  deals  with  Matter  and  Ether,  and 
again  it  requires  care  in  order  to  follow  the 
general  argument.  It  takes  us  back  to  old 
Greek  philosophies  and  theories  of  the  produc- 
,  tlon  at  the  first  of  the  ••  Atom,"  and  then  of  the 
I  production  of  the  visible  universe  by  the  drifting 
I  and  whirling  together  of  these  atoms.  Much  is 
said  of  the  atheist-poet  and  philosopher,  Lucre- 
I  tias.  His  declarations  on  the  subject  of  religion 
j  and  the  gods  sound  blasphemous ;  but  when  we 
1  recollect  his  date,  64  B.C.,  we  see  that  these 
assertions,  terrible  in  their  calmness,  of  the 
nothingness  of  a  God,  a  soul,  an  eternity,  are 
bat  the  outpourings  of  human  despair ;  and  God 
willed  it  should  be  so.  He  permitted  heathen 
systems  to  take  their  day ;  he  willed  that  heathen- 
dom should  do  its  utmost,  and  that  then  the  utter 
failare  of  all  false  worship,  however  beautiful  in 
its  first  ideas,  to  purify,  ennoble,  and  exalt  man- 
kind ;  the  failure  of  all  philosophies  to  strengthen, 
or  support,  or  guide,  should  naturally  strike  the 
\  higher  and  more  intelligent  thinkers  of  the  day, 
j  till,  recoiling  from  the  norrors  of  idol- worship, 
\  they  tried  to  seek  a  God  in  the  beautiful  visible 
creation  itself.  This  was  Pantheism.  This,  too, 
utterly  failed  them,  for  personal  creatures  cannot 
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have  an  impersonal  God ;  and  so  men  lapsed  into 
Atheism.  The  darkest,  chillest  hour  before  the 
dawn  I  God  was  with  man,  but  man  knew  it  not. 
Lucretius  is  writing  against  Heathenism  for  Athe- 
ism, and  there  is  much  that  is  striking  in  his 
deductions.  It  is  worth  while  to  see  how  utterly 
false  his  science  is,  the  argument  of  our  authors 
being  that  all  Atheism  is  scientifically  false.  As 
we  go  on  through  this  chapter  we  are  next 
struck  by  finding,  in  spite  of  all  our  boasted 
modern  enlightenment,  now  very  little  is  really 
discovei*ed  beyond  what  the  ancients  knew  or 
fi^uessed  at,  —  a  nebulous,  formless  condition  of 
Matter  and  Ether,  out  of  which  no  principle  of 
Life  could  have  come  witiiout  an  External  Great 
First  Cause.  Science,  be  it  remembered,  leads 
us  to  inquire  into  the  **How"  of  Creation,  and 
it  moves  but  slowly  to  perfection.  In  some 
respects  we  have  gone  but  little  further  than  the 
Greeks  with  their  atomic  theory,  but  our  discov- 
eries of  the  laws  of  Matter,  Ether,  and  Motion, 
indicate  a  condition  of  things  very  like  what 
Genesis  dimly  shadows  forth.  This  portion  of 
the  book  must  be  carefully  studied;  and  then 
we  have  (p.  118)  this  striking  suggestion:  — 

**  In  our  last  chapter  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  available  energy  of  the  visible  universe 
will  ultimately  be  appropriated  by  the  invisible, 
and  we  may  perhaps  imagine  at  least,  as  a 
possibility,  that  the  separate  existence  of  the 
visible  universe  will  share  the  same  fate,  so  that 
we  shall  have  no  huge,  inert,  useless  mass  exist- 
ing in  after  ages  to  remind  the  passer-by  of  a 
form  of  energy  and  a  species  of  matter  that  is 
long  since  out  of  date  and  functionally  effete. 
Why  should  not  the  universe  bury  its  dead  out  of 
siffht?" 

When  we  place  these  remarkable  words  side 
by  side  with  2  Pet.  iii.  10-14,  does  it  not  strike 
us  that  the  true  students  of  the  **  How  "  approach 
closely  the  students  of  the  •♦Why"  of  God's 
Creation  ? 

Chapter  V.  deals  with  the  question  of  Devel- 
opment, dividing  it  into  1.  Chemical,  2.  Globe, 
3.  Life-Development;  or,  we  may  say,  develop- 
ment of  the  materials,  of  the  house  from  the 
materials,  and  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  house. 

In  few  and  telling  words  we  are  ^iven  the 
theory  of  **  Chemical  Development,"  t.q.,  com- 
pound substances  from  simple, — a  process  which 
goes  on  under  our  eyes  every  day ;  then  taken 
onwards  to  the  formation  of  worlds  by  these 
same  processes,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
worlds  act  one  upon  another.  The  summing  up 
of  the  argument  (p.  127)  is  this :  — 

**  The  verj  fact,  therefore,  that  the  large  mass- 
es of  the  visible  universe  are  of  finite  size,  is 
suflicient  to  assure  us  that  the  process  cannot 
have  been  going  on  forever,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  visiole  universe  must  have  had  its  origin 
in  time,  and  we  may  conclude  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  process  will  ultimately  come  to  an 
end." 

The  end  to  which  our  philosophers  point  is 
the  absorption  of  the  earth  into  the  sun,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  would  be  precisely  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  Revelation. 

But  the  next  point  is  Life-Development,  and 
this  brings  us  on  hotlv-contested  ground.  The 
question  whether  it  pleased  the  Creator  first  to 
impart  a  principle  Of  life,  and  then  leave  it  to 
work  itself  into  every  possible  variety  of  living 
organism,  from  a  jelly-fish  to  a  man,  commonly 
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called  the  Evolution  theory,  or  whether  ho  pro- 
duced the  varieties  of  organic  life  from  parent 
stocks  distinct  from  the  very  first,  is  probably 
the  most  engrossing  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  two  classes  of  thinkers —  scientific  and  theo- 
logical. The  latter  say  the  Evolution  theory 
contradicts  Genesis;  the  former,  then  let  us 
give  up  Genesis.  In  fairness  to  our  writers  we 
must  give  their  own  words  (p.  131)  :  — 

*♦  Our  point  of  view  is  somewliat  diflferent  from 
that  of  either  of  these  two  paities.  We  think  it 
not  so  much  the  right  or  privilege  as  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  man  of  science  to  put  back  the  direct 
interference  of  the  Great  First  Cause — the  un- 
conditioned— as  far  as  ho  possibly  can  in  time. 
This  is  the  intellectual  or  rather  theoretical  work 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  do,  the  post  that  has 
been  assigned  to  him  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

These  words  are  important  to  both  parlies. 
Religious  minds  are  apt  to  be  unreasonably  dis- 
tressed at  the  necessity  (scientifically  speaking) 
for  thus  *•  putting  back"  the  interposition  of  God 
to  an  almost  incalculable  period.  But  once  con- 
cede, what  most  people  now  gladly  concede, 
that  the  word  **  day"  in  Genesis  merely  signifies 
**a  period,"  and  there  is  not  another  word  in 
Genesis  i.  that  in  any  way  limits  the  extent  of 
the  ages  before  man  appeared.  If  it  be  not,  as 
we  reasonably  infer,*  six  days,  it  may  be  any 
number  of  millions  of  years. 

After  giving  some  interesting  facts  on  varie- 
ties of  species  we  are  brought  (p.  135)  in  face 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  development,  with  a 
few  modifications  of  it  as  held  by  Mr.  Wallace 
and  Professor  Huxley. 

To  a  thoughtful  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  have  an  enormous  and  interesting  field, 
yet  unexplored,  of  discovery  of  the  development 
of  lower  races  of  animals ;  and  here  it  is  can- 
didly admitted  that  although  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  follow  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  into  all  their  speculations,  yet  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  in  their  hypothesis  of 
Natural  Selection  they  are  so  far  on  the  right 
road.  The  one  point  upon  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably be  anxious  is  this:  Are  these  discov- 
eries, real  or  fancied,  at  war  with  the  idea  of  a 
Creator  in  time  ?  No,  certainly  not.  The  varie- 
ty of  organisms  on  the  globe  having  been  pro- 
duced from  one  original  life-germ  would  not  be 
the  smallest  hindrance  to  our  faith.  •*Life  can 
only  come  from  Life  "  is  a  well-tested  scientific 
fact.    Our  authors  put  the  question  thus :  — 

**  It  is  against  all  true  scientific  experience  that 
life  can  appear  without  the  intervention  of  a  liv- 
ing antecedent;  how,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the 
production  of  this  primordial  germ  ?  If  .  .  . 
a  pure  act  of  creation  in  time  be  an  inadmissible 
hypothesis,  and  if  the  hypothesis  of  Abiogonesis 
be  equally  inadmissible,  our  readers  may  well 
ask,  how  are  we  to  surmount  the  difliculty  ?  For 
our  reply  to  this  question  we  must  ...  re- 
fer them  to  our  concluding  chapter." 

Chapter  VI.,  though  difficult,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  argument,  as  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  poetic.  It  opens 
with  a  summary  recapitulating  the  poipts  by 

i  Hebrew  scbolan  have  aMurqd  us  that  Terse  6  would  be 
more  strictly  correct—  "  and  the  evening  was,  and  the  morning 
was,  and  the  first  dav ; "  in  sbort,  expressing  that  through  the 
period  termed  **  day  "  intercban^  or  tight  and  darkness  con- 
Unued,  as  it  naturally  would,  Arom  the  tune  that  rotation  of  the 
axis  began. 
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which  we  have  seen  that  Immortality  is  one  of 
the  deep-seated  needs  of  our  race;  that  this 
Universe  was  created  in  Time,  and  by  its  own 
laws  is  working  itself  out,  so  that,  unless  there 
were  an  Unseen  Universe  beyond,  immortality 
would  be  a  useless  chimera.  It  then  goes  on  to 
infer  the  reasonable  probability  that  there  should 
be  Intelligences  analogous  to  man,  yet  superior 
to  himself.  It  adverts  to  the  world-wide  super- 
stitions on  the  subject  of  invisible  beings  peo- 
pling each  element,  a  belief  which  has  enriched 
with  such  treasures  of  poetic  fancy  and  feeling 
the  literature  of  all  nations.  The  most  beauti- 
ful quotations  from  living  poets  are  given,  and 
thought  suggests  hundreds  more.  Do  we  not 
owe  the  fairy  tales  of  childhood,  the  Ariels  and 
Undines  of  riper  years,  to  such  ideas,  wrought 
into  shape  by  the  poets?  — who  talk  of  ••  airy 
tongues  that  syllable  men's  names" ;  of  *•  elves 
that  chase  with  printless  foot  the  ebbing  tide,^ 
until  the  beauty  of  the  fables  leads  us  on  to  see 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  God  has  graven  in  oar 
human  nature  too  deep  to  be  erased  by  scepticism, 
— the  need  of  a  world  of  spirit  and  of  oar  own 
communion  with  it.* 

**  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  man,  and  beings 
at  least  analogous  to  man,  represent  the  highest 
order  of  living  things  connected  with  the  present 
visible  universe  "  (p.  150). 

From  this  point  the  chapter  takes  up  the  riew 
which  pervades  Scripture  in  both  Testaments, 
of  the  place  of  man  in  the  universe  as  shown 
forth  in  Fs.  viii.  5,  6  (marginal  reading),  and 
shows  that  Science,  placing  man  as  the  highest 
living  organism  in  the  visible^  testifies  that  luay 
superior  intelligences  must  therefore  belong  to 
the  invisible  world,  and  that  it  also  witnesses  to 
man  being  the  creature  of  whom  Scripture  tells 
us -^  that  be  shall  put  on  immortality  and  share 
glorified  life  with  Him  who  has  vanquished 
death. 

From  this  we  pass  to  the  beautiful  concladln^ 
Chapter  VII.,  headed  "The  Unseen  Universe." 
The  foregoing  arguments  are  all  drawn  in  and 
wound  up  to  a  centre.  Science  and  Religion, 
the  teachers  of  •*  How''  and  **  Why,"  both  point 
to  a  coming  catastrophe. 

The  question  is  fearlessly  asked.  What  of  the 
**  spiritual  body"  of  which  Revelation  speaks? 
Is  it  possible  that  even  now  it  may  be  building 
up,  framing  for  eternity  ?  A  long  quotation  is 
given  from  Dr.  Thomas  Young's  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  then  objections  are 
dealt  with  — ri)  Religion,  (2)  Theologic;il.  (3) 
Scientific,  in  aue  order.  Next  is  demonstrated 
the  need  of  a  Ruling  Intelligence  to  bring  this 
ffreat  Seen  Universe  into  being,  and  to  continae 
the  existence  of  immortal  beings,  when  the  sun 
by  its  own  fixed  laws  shall  pass  away.  The 
present  position  of  life  in  the  universe  is  set 
forth  (p.  179) .  The  school  of  Darwin  and  Hux- 
ley have  done  good  service  in  clearing  away 
unscientific  and  foolish  theories  which  people 
mistook  for  Faith  in  the  Unseen.  It  is  right  and 
laudable  to  show  how  Grod  has  worked,  not  in 
caprice,  but  on  a  series  oi  marvellously  complex 

>  How  far  this  belief  in  the  peopling  of  the  elements  with 
airy  beings  sUll  subsists  in  remote  districts  of  our  own  laiands 
might  surprise  some  of  our  younger  readers.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  entreated,  while  sketching 
on  the  shores  of  a  wild  little  Highland  loch,  to  abandon  her  con- 
venient seat  on  a  fragment  of  gray  rock,  because  H  was  the 
fkvorite  haunt  of  the  **  Vuagh,"  or  water.&iry,  who  would  re- 
sent the  intrusion  I 
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and  yet  simple  laws.  It  is  right  to  place  Life 
and  Will  outside  the  physical  universe;  let 
Atheists  do  this  —  they  can  do  no  more.  When- 
ever they  proceed  to  deny  that  Life  and  Will  are 
awfol  realities  of  which  Science  alone  cannot 
grasp  the  mysteries,  they  perplex  themselves  in 
endless  labyrinths*  and  end  by  hopelessly  con- 
fusing their  Science. 
Therefore  — 

**Lifo   exists  jost   as   snrely  as   the    Deity 
exists.    For  we  have  subjected  both  these  mys- 
teries to  the  same  process,  and  have  found  it 
as  difficult  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  one  as  of  the 
j  other." 

I    Put  it  as  far  back  as  we  will,  there  cannot  be 
even  animal  life,  how  much  less  a  living  soul, 
I  unless  God  ^ivo  it.    Thus  the  Creator  must  ever 
I  remain  outside  of  and  antecedent  to  creation,  in 
I  spite  of  all  classes  of  reasoners,  who  professing 
to  be  wise  become  fools,  and  say  in  tlieir  heart 
'  there  is  no  God.     The  most  rationalistic  of  these 
are  compelled  to  own  that  they  cannot  account 
fur  the  origin  of  Matter  or  of  Life ;  now  the  crea- 
tion of  these  two,  separately^  is  precisely  what 
Genesis  tells  us,  no  matter  how  metaphorical  the 
language  may  be.   If  any  man  rejects  the  inspired 
accoan^  he  is  bound  to  confess  that,  by  the  great 
laws  of  Conservation  of  Energy*  and  biogenesis, 
his  science  is   utterly  at  fault.    An  intellio^ent 
a^nt  in  the  universe  is  the  only  solution  ot  the 
difficulty. 

Hitherto  the  subject  of  miracles  has  been 
touched  but  slightly.  We  cannot  better  do  jus- 
tice to  the  argument  now  given  than  by  quoting 
the  following  (p.  189)  :  — 

•*  Wo  have  now  reached  a  stage  from  which  we 
can  very  easily  dispose  of  any  scientitic  diificulty 
regarding  miracles.  For  if  the  invisible  was  able 
to  produce  the  present  visible  universe  with  all  its 
'  energy,  it  could  of  course  h  fortiori  very  easily 
,  produce  such  transmutations  of  energy  from  the 
one  universe  into  the  other  as  would  account  for 
the  events  which  took  place  ia  Judiea.    These 
events  are,  therefere,  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  absolute  breaks  of  continuity,  —  a  thing  which 
\  we  have  agreed  to  consider  impossible,  —  but  only 
as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  action  of  the  invisible 
upon  the  visible  universe." 
I    We  hope  these  beautiful  words  will  be  care- 
j  fully  weighed  by  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
ever  have  felt  even  a  moment's  passing  perplex- 
ity or  pain,  on  reading  the  strangely  repellent 
and  startling  attacks,  not  only  on  this  or  that  re- 
corded miracle,  but  on  the  whole -system  and 
teachings  of  miraculous  interpositions.      This 
unworthy  mode  of  handling  such  topics  dis- 
tresses us  the  more,  when  done  by  men  who 
would  indignantly  repel  the  charge  of  seeking  to 
'  undermine  Scripture  or  deny  nSvelation.     All 
they  wish,  so  they  say,  is  to  eliminate  from  the 
Bible,  as  merely  a  human  admixture  due  to  im- 
perfect science,  all  that  implies  a  breach  or  ces- 
'  wtion  of  Nature's  laws.     We  feel  that  were  men 
\  permitted  thus  to  deal  with  the  Word  of  God 
they  would  soon  depnve  us  of  the  Bible  alto- 
'gether;  and,  judging  by  the  acute  arguments 
I  now  before  us,  the  science  of  such  a  proceeding 
I  would  be  as  false  as  its  theologv.    There  is  a 
;  happily  chosen  simile  (p.  189)  of  the  disturbance 
I  consequent  on  digging  up  an  ant-hill.    Wo  may 
I  imagine  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  poor  ants, 
andliow  to  them  it  would  appear  like  some  ter- 
rible ••  breach  of  continuity  in  the  laws  of  Na- 


ture," merely  because  in  their  large  ••  ant-expe- 
rience," they  had  never  seen  the  like  before !  But 
how  would  it  appear  to  the  human  operator  P       • 

•*....  in  like  manner  the  scientific 
difficulty  with  regard  to  miracles  will,  we  think, 
entirely  disappear  if  our  view  of  the  invisible 
universe  be  accepted,  or,  indeed,  if  any  view 
be  accepted  that  implies  the  presence  in  it  of 
living  beings  much  more  powerful  than  our- 
selves." 

We  see,  then,  the  real  grounds  on  which  we 
may  gladly  hail  any  fresh  discovery,  or  engage 
in  any  study  whatever,  confident  that  in  so  cloing 
we  help  to  advance  the  time  when  the  earth  shall 
bo  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  when  any  truth  is  ca- 
pable of  being  brought  to  light  by  the  working 
of  human  reason,  it  is  distinctly  for  the  glory  of 
God  that  all  should  work  at  it  as  hard  as  they 
will. 

The  last  few  pages  are  exquisitely  beautiful  on 
the  final  reconciliation  of  scientific  with  religious 
thinkers.  That  there  can  ever  be  disunion  be- 
tween any  two  sets  of  earnest  seekers  after  truth 
is,  of  course,  a  defect  in  the  manner  of  their 
search,  not  in  its  object  and  aim.  It  was  plainly 
no  part  of  God^s  purpose  to  reveal  scientific 
trulu ;  the  laws  and  wonders  of  his  Visible  Cre- 
ation being  within  the  sphere  of  human  reason 
he  loft  his  children  free  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  powers.  On  an}'  subject  we  can  thus 
study  for  ourselves  Revelation  throws  no  new 
li^ht,  because  it  need  not.  It  gives  all  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  life  that  lies  be- 
yond visible  thinffs,  going  far  beyond  science, 
because  it  enters  the  Unseen  Universe,  but  never 
ignoring,  still  less  contradicting,  well-attested 
scientific  facts.  It  welcomes  all  the  aid  science 
can  give  in  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
for,  of  course,  like  all  highly  metaphorical  writ- 
ings, the  Blessed  Scriptures  are  singularly  open 
to  misinterpretation,  whether  by  friend  or  Ibe. 
And  let  us  remember  —  we  are  apt  to  forget  it  — 
that  these  are  regions  of  thought  into  which  Rev- 
elation gives  as  little  entrance  as  Science.  In 
vain  men  speculate  on  the  origin  of  evil,  nay, 
even  on  the  origin  of  life.  Scripture  makes  a 
few  statements  about  the  latter,  but  never  ex- 
plains them ;  upon  the  former  it  never  enters  at 
all.  And,  as  the  duration  of  the  *•  day  "  of  Gen- 
esis, so  is  the  final  **  day  "  of  the  Lord's  appear- 
ing, an  insoluble  enigma.  Scripture  and  Science 
both  point  to  a  coming  catastrophe,  the  one  in 
language  a  child  can  understand,  the  other  in  the 
wordless  eloquence  of  Nature's  changeless  laws. 
As  we  gather  from  Science  that  this  doom  is 
inevitable,  so  we  know  from  Scripture  that  it 
will  be  sudden  and  awful,  taking  men  by  sur- 
prise. 

Surely  then,  living  in  an  age  of  kindled  energy 
and  quickened  research,  we  may  do  our  part  by 
entenng  into  and  sympathizing  with  the  difficul- 
ties some  must  encounter,  whose  life-duties  bring 
them  into  contact  with  that  which  tends  to  unset- 
tle faith.  And,  oh,  may  such  sympathy  lead  us 
more  firmly  to  link  ourselves  in  that  Intercession 
by  which 
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.    .    .    the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.'* 


k. 


"  For  now  we  sec  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face 
to  face." 

Monthly  Paeket. 
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THE  PEOPLES. 

ITALIAN  LEGEND. 

When  the  fair  world  tcom  chaos  rose  complete, 
And  seas  and  rivers  flashed  'neath  affluent  light, 
And  wild  birds  carolled  their  first  praises  sweet, 
And  trees  and  flowera  awoke  to  beautj  bright ; 
To  four  ^^at  angels  came  the  Loi*d's  commands, 
**  Make  lour  great  Peoples  for  the  silent  lands.*' 

First  good  St.  George  the  master's  mandate  heard, 
And  shaped,  of  the  pure  gold  and  lead  he  chose, 
A  Being  readier  in  the  deed  than  woixl, 
Firm  to  its  friends,  and  stubborn  to  its  foes ; 
And,  on  the  sti-ong  wind's  pinions  sweeping  forth, 
He  planted  England,  steadiast  in  the  norUi. 

A  glittering  bladder  St.  lago  took, 

A  fox's  heart,  a  fell  wolf's  fang  within. 

And  so  together  craft  and  venom  shook. 

Flung  o'er  their  ugliness  a  tiger's  skin, 

Fixed  his  creation  on  an  olive  plain. 

And,  turning  from  his  labor,  named  it  Spain. 

St.  Denis  laughed,  and  caught  a  sunbeam  flying; 
Bound  it  in  suken  knots,  and  watched  it  gUmce 
In  rosy  clouds  its  airy  streamers  dveing. 
And  called  the  valleys  where  it  lighted,  France ; 
But  he  forgot  to  weight  the  ray,  'tis  said. 
Nor  heeded  that  he  stained  the  ribbons  red* 

And  great  St.  Michael  took  a  sister  beam, 
A  kiss,  a  rose,  a  grape,  a  silver  Ivre, 
A  velvet  mask,  a  poniard's  evil  gleam, 
A  thrilling  echo  from  the  angelic  choir. 
And  blent  them  with  the  glorious  gift  of  Art, 
A  Poet's  fancy,  and  a  pure  child's lieut : 

Italy !  Italy !  and  with  a  smile. 

He  placed  his  work  'mid  sun  and  flowers  to  glow, 

But  Lucifer  had  watched  Mm  all  the  while, 

Fitting  a  poisoned  arrow  to  his  bow, 

Lest  Michael  had  his  evil  work  defied. 

And  Eden  lived  again  on  Tiber  side. 

The  arrow  quivered  in  the  rose's  heart. 
And  jan*cd  the  music  on  the  silver  string ; 
And  still  it  rankles  deep,  the  Devil's  dart^ 
While  age  on  age  fresh  names  the  deadly  thing : 
"  Priestci-afl,"  or  "  Cruelty,"  or  "  Superstition,"  — 
So  bearing  witness  to  the  old  tradition. 

All  the  Year  Bound, 


WANTED,  A  PRIVATE  TUTOR. 

My  name  is  Mellow.  I  am  not  a  young  man. 
I  used  to  think,  a  long  while  ago,  that  I  had 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion;  but  recent 
events  have  led  me  to  entertain  some  doubts 
upon  that  subject.  •  I  am  a  widower.  Mrs.  Mel- 
low was  undoubtedly  my  better  half  in  every 
way ;  or,  say  three-quarters ;  I  always  felt  that ; 
and  I  am  now  more  convinced  of  it  than  ever. 
When  I  lost  her  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  to  receive  her  sister.  Miss  Grittie,  into  my 
house,  to  take  the  manas;ement  of  my  home  and 
family.  Miss  Grittie  thought  so  too.  Indeed, 
now  1  consider  about  it,  she  settled  the  question 
herself  by  giving  up  her  preparatory  establish- 
ment for  young  gentlemen,  and  sending  a  van- 
load  of  personal  property,  including  a  pair  of 
f lobes,  a  cat,  and  a  vase  of  ^old-nsh,  to  my 
ouse  almost  before  I  knew  v^ere  I  was,  or, 
rather,  whore  she  was.  Miss  Grittie  is  an  excel- 
lent woman ;  but  singular  in  her  opinions,  and 
angular,  all  comers  (speaking  metaphorically, 
of  course),  and  fond  of  having  her  own  way, 
which  I  am  bound  to  admit  is  a  very  straightfor- 
ward one.  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  her,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  kind  interest  she  takes  in  my 
affairs  generally,  and  especially  for  her  care  of 
I  my  three  children, —  George,  aged  twelve ;  Tom, 
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a^;ed  eleven;  and  the  baby,  as  everybody  calls 
bim  still,  aged  four. 

The  two  boys  returned  home  last  Christmas ; 
for  their  holidays,  as  usual,  and  the  very  next  day  \ 
Miss  Grittie  began  with  me,  after  dinner,  upoo 
her  usual  theme. 

♦•  Really,  my  dear  John,"  she  said,  —  I  always 
anticipate  something  unpleasant  when  she  calls 
me**  John,"  instead  of  Mr.  Mellow;  and**  My 
dear  John  "  is  even  more  portentous,  —  •*  really, 
my  dear  John,^^  she  said,  **  it  is  time  something 
was  done*  about  those  poor  dear  boys.  I  have 
been  examining  them  this  morning,  and  find  ^ley 
know  nothing — absolutely  nothing." 

** Examining  them  already?"  T  exclaumed. 
**  Why,  the  poor  lads  only  came  home  yesterday. 
I  would  have  given  them  a  few  days^  holiday 
first,  I  think." 

**  They  know  nothing,"  she  continued,  withoot 
heeding  my  remonstrance.  **  I  did  not  expect  a 
great  deal,  but  I  confess  I  was  astonished.  Their 

Progress  backwards  is  more  marked  than  I  could 
ave  supposed  possible  after  the  pains  I  took 
with  them  last  holidays.  They  have  forgotten 
all  I  taught  them,  and  learnt  nothing  at  school. 
Now  doirt  be  impatient.  I'll  just  give  you  an 
example  or  two,  and  then  you  will  be  satisfied. 
I  was  questioning  Tom  in  me  rudiments  of  his- 
tory —  only  the  rudiments.  I  asked  him  what  he 
knew  about  King  Richard  HI.  All  he  could  say 
was  that  he  was  a  hunchback,  and  very  fond  of 
hdrses ;  he  had  seen  a  picture  of  him  offering  to 
*  swop  ^  his  kingdom  (such  an  expression  !)  with 
anybody  for  a  horse.  When  I  urged  him  for 
some  further  particulars  of  his  history,  he  added, 
with  a  ^eat  aeal  of  hesitation  and  shyness,  that 
he  was  Killed  by  a  fish-bone  sticking  in  his  throat, 
and  brought  back  to  life  again  by  a  barber  who 
extracted  it ;  *  pulled  it  out,'  he  said."  " 

*•  Very  good,"  I  exclaimed,  laughing.  **  I  sap- 
pose  he  thought  one  hunchback  was  as  good  as 
another." 

**My  dear  John,"  said  Miss  Grittie,  sternly. 
**  it  is  not  a  laughing  matter. '  I  wish  you  could 
see  things  as  I  do.  And  George  is  not  a  bit  bet- 
ter. He  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  Richard  in. 
was  a  humpback  at  all ;  and  it  was  a  vulgar  er- 
ror, he  said,  to  suppose  so.  On  the  contrary,  be 
was  rather  a  goou-iookin^  man,  of  a  kind  and 
forgiving  disposition,  and  had  made  some  excel- 
lent laws  for  the  country.  He  displayed  equal 
ignorance  about  the  history  of  Rome ;  he  abso- 
lutelv  denied  that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  | 
suckled  by  •a  wolf!  'Vulgar  errors,'  indeed!  I 
Truths  which  I  have  been  inculcating  for  years  j 
past,  until  I  gave  up  my  preparatory  establish- 
ment for  young  gentlemen  to  come  and  take 
charge  of  your  nouse.  How  you  can  smile  at 
such  a  state  of  things  I  can't  conceive.  The 
boys  require  grounding,  and  it  is  quite  time  some 
measures  were  adopted  for  their  education, 
which,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  has  yet  to  be 
begun." 

**  We  must  see  about  it,"  I  replied. 

**That^s  what  you  always  say;  and  then 
nothing  is  done." 

**  What  do  you  propose,  then?"  I  asked. 

*•  Keep  the  Doys  at  home  a  year  or  two,  and 
have  them  thoroughly  ground^." 

**  I  could  not  remove  them  from  school  with- 
out a  quarter's  notice,  yon  know." 

**  There  need  be  no  difiiculty  about  that  I 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Mill  three  months  ago,  and  told 
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her  that  I  should  most  likely  have  the  boys  at 
home  to  ground  after  Christmas,  and  beggea  her 
to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Mill  in  the  way  of  notice." 
**  You  did  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  very  much  annoyed, 
as  I  dare  say  she  could  see. 

"Why,  yes;  the  fact  is,  that  when  I  gave  up 
my  own  establishment  to  come  here  it  was  with 
a  Tiew  to  being  of  service  to  my  poor  sister's 
children.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  my  own  professional  engage- 
ments and —  and  usefulness,  by  any  other  motive. 
Thev  have  always  wanted  grounding,  those  dear 
chiloren ;  it  was  not  fair  to  send  them  tg  a  lar^e 
school  without  previous  grounding;  and  I  should 
have  had  a  better  opinion  of  that  Mr.  Mill  if  he 
had  told  you  so  when  you  first  applied  to  him.'' 
I  coda  not  help  wishing  that  Miss  Grittie 
would  not  say  quite  so  much  about  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made  on  my  account.  I  could  see,  how- 
erer,  that  she  would  give  me  no  peace  until  she 
had  her  own  way  about  the  boys ;  and  perhaps, 
after  aU,  I  thought,  it  might  be  as  well  for  them, 
as  thev  are  still  so  young. 

'*  Who  is  to  teach  them  at  home  ?  "  I  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

I    •*  Why  not  have  a  governess  P  " 

[    "A  governess!    No,  that  wont  do;  neither 

I  for  them  nor  for  me ! " 

"Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  Miss  Grittie,  reflect- 
iTely.    "A tutor,  then." 

"Ton  could  not  get  a  tutor  out  here ;  we  ai;e 
too  far  from  town ;  unless  you  mean  him  to  live 
in  the  house." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  a  resident  tutor ;  some  young 
man  of  good  abilities,  who  has  been  at  the  uni- 
Tersity,  and  who  would  teach  them  under  my 
direction,  as  Mr.  Meek,  the  curate,  used  to  do  in 
my  establishment." 

"I could  not  agree  to  that.    I  am  a  business 

man,  and  my  boys  will  go  into  business.     I 

dont  want  them  to  learn  nothing  but  Latin  and 

Greek." 

"Well,  then,"  swd  Miss  Grittie,  "let  them 

:  have  a  foreigner.  Modem  languages  will  be 
useful  in  business.  Some  of  mose  forei^ers 
are  Tery  clever,  and  can  teach  almost  an3rtning. 
The  dear  boys  will  pick  up  continental  languages 
almost  without  knowing  it,  and  I  will  take 
charge  of  tiie  English  myself.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  instructed  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  with  the  help  of  a  tutor  could  con- 
doct  my  nephews'  education  to  a  finish." 
I  h&i  often  seen  and  pitied  Miss  Grittie's  senior 

'  popils  ta^?  a  walk  hand-in-hand,  with  com- 

;  forters  round  their  necks,  and  a  string  of  little 

!  chad^en  following  them ;  reedy,  pale-faced  youths 
they  were,  of  weak  health  apparently,  and  not 
Teiy  strong  minds ;  that  woula  account  for  their 
having  unSbrmly  failed  to  justify  Miss  Grittie's 
expectations  when  they  left  her  fostering  care  for 
the  rougher  climate  of  a  public  school.  I  con- 
sented, however,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  for  a  tutor,  hoping 
that  there  would  be  no  reply  to  it,  or  none  that 
would  be  worth  noticing.  I  drew  one  up  as 
follows :  — 

"  Tutor  wanted  to  teach  two  boys.  A  German 
preferred.   Fair  stipend,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Apply,  etc.,  etc." 
M^Gril 


Miss  Grittie  made  a  fair  copy  of  it  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 

*'  A  private  tutor  is  required  to  instruct  two 
yoong  gentlemen  in  continental  languages  and 
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other  branches.  A  foreigner,  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  English,  would  be  preferred.  An  ade- 
quate stipend  is  offered,  with  board  and  residence. 
—  Address,  etc.,  etc." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  which  **  gave 
our  advertisement  to  the  worm  through  the 
medium  ofthe  Times,^^  as  Miss  Grittie  expressed 
it,  the  postman,  after  knocking  at  the  door, 
**  rang  also,"  having  more  letters  to  deliver  than 
he  could  by  any  means  thrust  into  the  letter-box. 
Some  of  them  were  very  large,  containing  pam- 
phlets or  books ;  others  were  stuffed  with  testi- 
monials, cartes-de-visite,  etc.,  which  it  was  re- 
quested might  be  returned  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, the  applicants  hoping,  I  suppose,  by  that 
means  to  secure  an  answer  of  some  sort  or  other 
to  their  letters.  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  an 
evening's  work  before  me,  and  my  sister-in-law 
began  at  once  to  open  the  letters  and  **  peruse  " 
them  with  much  apparent  gusto ;  but  my  heart 
failed  me  as  I  thought  of  what  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  would  bring  forth; 
these  twenty-three  letters  spread  out  upon  the 
sideboard  were  probably  but  as  the  first  drop  of 
a  thunder-shower ;  and  I  foresaw  that  there  was 
a  bad  time  coming,  and  that  my  Christmas  holi- 
day was  likely  to  be  spoiled. 

**  Be  very  careftal,"  I  said  to  Miss  Grittie,  **  not 
to  get  the  letters  mixed  together ;  keep  all  the 
testimonials  separate,  and  in  their  proper  en- 
velopes." 

•* Of  course."  she  replied;  and  when,  after  a 
short  absence  from  the  room,  I  returned,  I  found 
that  she  had  literally  followed  mv  directions, 
which,  alas !  had  not  been  sufficiently  precise  for 
the  occasion.  The  testimonials  in  their  enve- 
lopes were  laid  in  one  row,  the  letters  and 
pamphlets  in  a  second,  and  the  cartea-de-visite  in 
a  third.  How  these  last  were  ever  to  be  identi- 
fied and  returned  to  their  originals  was  to  me  a 
puzzle  ;  but  Miss  Grittie  maintained  that  she 
knew  where  they  belonged,  and  I  could  only 
leave  it  to  her  to  manage.  Meantime  we  set  to 
work  upon  the  letters. 

The  first  taken  in  hand  was  from  a  native  of 
Ireland,  probably  a  Home  Ruler;  he  **  consid- 
ered himself  a  forei^er,"  he  said ;  *•  and  perceiv- 
ing from  our  advertisement  that  some  knowledge 
of  English  was  required,  he  begged,"  etc.  We 
sorted  his  testimonials  at  once.  The  second  was 
from  a  Frenchman.  He  **  had*  spent  some  time 
lately  in  Germany,  and  could  speak  the  lan- 

fuage;  he  could  also  teach  drilling."  Peace 
ad  lately  been  signed  at  Paris,  and  the  writer 
of  this  letter  had  no  doubt  spent  his  time  in  Ger- 
many under  a  painfui  necessity,  and  not  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  The  third  gave  no  direct  in- 
formation on  the  question  of  nationally,  and  was 
mysteriously  signed  E.  G.  Taking  his  letter  as 
a  specimen  of  nis  qualifications,  as  the  initials 
seemed  to  suggest,  we  could  only  conclude  that 
he  knew  very  little  of  English,  though  that  was 
evidently  his  vernacular.  He  was  partial  to  the 
letter  **  e,^'  and  wrote  **  tewter,"  ana  •*  pewpels," 
sic. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  there  were  only 
three  applications  that  c^led  for  any  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  in  reply  to  the  likeliest  of  these 
I  wrote  a  letter  tiie  same  evening,  addressing  it 
to  Dr.  Krauss,  care  of  N.  Bibo,  Esq.,  Mile  End 
Road.  Dr.  Krauss's  testimonials  were  looked 
over  several  times,  and  appeared  to  be  very  sat- 
isfactory ;  tiiey  were  rather  old,  to  be  sure,  and 
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smelt  strongly  of  tobacco;  but  all  foreigners 
smoke ;  and  six  out  of  the  seven  were  written  in 
German,  and  we  could  not  quite  make  them  out ; 
but  they  appeared  to  be  signed  by  certain  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  of  the  University  of  Giessen, 
which  was  satisfactory  so  far ;  and  such  a  thorough 
foreigner.  Miss  Grittie  said,  must  teach  the  dear 
boys  continental  languages ;  they  would  become 
complete  polyglots.  Then,  a^in,  reference  was 
permitted  to  N.  Bibo,  Esq.,  if  we  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  him:  and  Dr.  Krauss^s 
photograph  (Miss  Grittie  said  it  was  his)  was  de- 
cidedly prepossessing.  A  man  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age  he  seemed  to  be,  with  a  fine,  broad 
forehead  and  a  handsome,  bushy  beard.  We 
placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece  and  forgot  to  re- 
move it  next  day  when  Dr.  Krauss  himself  en- 
tered the  room  at  the  appointed  hour. 

We  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  doctor,  how- 
ever, until  he  announced  himself  a  second  time, 
for  he  was  not  at  all  like  the  portrait.  He  had 
no  beard,  and  not  much  forehead ;  his  cheeks  also 
were  quite  smooth,  and  even  the  eyebrows  were 
imperfectly  developed ;  his  hair  was  long,  limp, 
and  yellow,  and  in  that  respect  matched  ms  com- 
plexion ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  but  assured  us  that  he  was  much  older ; 
and  his  spectacles,  which  he  never  removed,  gave 
him  a  certain  appearance  of  earnestness,  il  not 
of  wisdom ;  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  he 
told  us;  his  dialect  was  pure  —  the  **noche8t 
Deutsch ; "  he  new  French  •* a  great,"  and  could 
speak  it  like  a  •*  foreign,"  but  did  not  *•  price  it 
very."  English  he  had  studied  '*  a  tall  while ; " 
he  knew  also  *•  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  military 
tictaks — what  not?  "  He  could  teach  them  all, 
and  would  come  **  for  a  week  or  a  moon  to  prove 
how  we  liked." 

Miss  Grittie  asked  him  a  great  many  questions, 
which  he  answered  with  extreme  politeness,  and 
as  he  was  accommodating  as  to  times  and  terms 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  come  on  trial,  at  all 
events,  and  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

•*  You  must  be  particular  to  ground  your  pupils 
thoroughly,"  Miss  Grittie  said,  when  all  this  was 
settled. 

**  So ! "  he  answered,  looking  a  little  perplexed. 
*  ♦  I  shall  grind  them  P    How  P  " 

My  sister-in-law  explained. 

**  lou  are  not  at  all  like  your  portrait,"  she  re- 
marked in  the  next  place. 

•*You  not  like  itP  Not  like  my  portrait?  I 
am  sorry,"  he  answered,  drawing  himself  up. 

**  I  mean  that  there  is  not  muc£  resemblance," 
she  said,  showing  him  the  photograph. 

*  *  But,  madam,  how  you  mean  P  That  is  not  of 
mine ; "  and  taking  out  his  pocket-book  he  pro- 
duced a  fac-similo  of  himselr,  spectacles  and  all. 
It  was  evident  that  we  had  sent  his  carte  to  the 
wrong  person,  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  disgusted 
at  receiving  it  in  exchange  for  his  own  grave  and 
bearded  physiognomy. 

I  need  not  speak  at  length  of  the  troubles,  vex- 
ations, and  expense  to  which  we  were  subjected 
for  many  days  and  weeks  as  a  result  of  our  ad- 
vertisement. Testimonials  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs had  been  missent,  and  I  was  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings,  and  received  many  un- 
pleasant visits  in  consequence.  Wild-looking 
men  from  all  parts  of  Europe  forced  their  way 
into  my  study,  and  insisted  on  being  provided 
with  a  situation  **  or  an  equivalent."  One  of 
them,  a  Pole,  had  a  sword-stick,  and  wanted  to 


fight  me  in  the  back  garden ;  another  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  paragraph  which  he  threatened  to  in- 
sert in  the  daily  papers,  warning  every  one  to 
avoid  me  as  an  impostor.  I  was  obliged  to  fee 
the  policemen  to  keep  an  eye  upon  my  premises 
and  to  protect  me  from  annoyance. 

In  the  mean  time  Dr.  Krauss  arrived  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.    He   seemed  to  be  an 
amiable,  but  not  very  strong-minded  young  man. 
He  had  learned  his  English  without  a  master, 
and  afforded  us  some  amusement  by  his  miscon- 
ceptions and  misconstruction  of  our  language; 
but  we  were  obli^d  to  be  very  careful,  as  he  | 
was  sensitive  ana  touchy,  and  always  ready  to  ' 
fancy  that  we  were   laughing   at  him.    Miss 
Grittie  had  said  a  great  deal  to  the  two  boys 
about  politeness,  warning  them  never  to  indulge 
in  ridicule,  etc,  which  I  am  sure  was  quite  on- . 
necessary,  as  their  own  good  feeling  would  have  ' 
taught  them  that ;  but  their  aunt  never  tailed  to 
16ok  at  them  and  frown  whenever  anything  ab- 
surd was  said,  and  that  was  aJmost  sufficient  to 
upset  their  g^vity.    The  following  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  little  misunderstandings  which 
arose  almost  daily. 

•*I  do  not  like  sheep^s  club,"  Dr.  Kraoss  re- 
marks, at  dinner-time,  eying  a  leg  of  mutton 
which  I  am  about  to  carve ;  "  I  like  better  cow- 
flesh." 

•*  We  call  it  beef,"  says  Miss  Grittie,  urbanely; 
"  but  this  is  veal  before  me.  May  I  send  yon 
someP  Veal,"  she  repeats,  in  a  much  loiuer 
key,  seeing  that  he  looks  perplexed. 

**  Wheel?      Ah,  yes,  because  it  is  round ! " 

It  was  a  fillet. 

"No!"  shouts  Miss  Grittie.  ••Veal  is  the 
name  of  it." 

*•  *  Weal ; '  I  can  hear  you.  I  am  not  taub. 
But  it  is  odd;  the  French  call  it « woe.*  'Weal' 
is  a  better  name  for  it  as  'woe,*  because  it  is 
goot." 

All  this  time  Tom,  with  Miss  Gritde's  eye  upon 
him,  keeps  up  a  constant  coughing  behind  his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

**  You  have  schnupfen,^^  says  Dr.  Krauss,  look- 
ing at  him  suspiciously ;  '*  you  have  a  great  cow 
in  your  troat" 

Tom  can  stand  it  no  longer,  but  bolts  out  of 
the  room,  uttering  a  little  squeak  as  be  slams  the 
door,  and  George,  who  has  been  looking  for 
something  under  the  table,  runs  after  him  with- 
out having  found  it. 

••  We  say  c<m^A,"  Miss  Grittie  remarics,  *'  not 
cow.   You  will  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  I  know." 

**C-o-u-g-h,  coff.  Ah!  so  then  b-o-u-g-h  is 
boff;  and  t-h-o-u-g-h  thoff." 

Miss  Grittie  demurs  to  this,  and  In  her  effort ; 
to  ground  the  doctor  in  the  principles  of  English 
pronunciation  gets  into  such  a  state  of  confusion 
that  he  takes  it  into  his  head  that  she  is  laughing 
at  him. 

••  You  mock  yourself  of  me ! "  he  cries,  and 
leaves  the  room  in  a  tantrum,  and  my  poor  sis- 
ter-in-law is  so  vexed  at  being  thought  capable 
of  such  rudeness  that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
pacify  her.  | 

Dr.  Krauss  was  stiff  and  formal  with  us  after  ^ 
such  scenes,  and  the  poor  boys  had  rather  a  bad  j 
time.  When  he  haa  been  with  us/Ux>ut  a  fort- 
night he  told  me  that  he  had  resolved  to  give  his 
pupils  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  poetry; 
prose,  he  said,  was  nothing ;  everybody  "  could 
prose ; "  they  must  begin  to  write  verse.    To  ! 
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satisfy  me  of  his  own  personal  ability  in  this 
"  branch,^'  he  showed  me  a  translation  mto  Eng- 
lish of  one  of  Schiller's  ballads.  **  I  have  tra- 
duced it/'  he  said,  from  the  originals.  Read  you 
it,  and  fear  not  to  tell  me  your  meaning  [opin- 
ion] of  it." 

My  knowledge  of  German  is  not  extensive, 
but  I  could  see  that  he  had  treated  the  ballad 
conscientiously ;  the  translation  was  literal — line 
for  line,  and  nearly  word  for  word ;  it  must  have 
cost  him  a  ^reat  deal  of  labor  with  his  dictionary, 
though  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of 
equi?alents ;  but  that,  he  would  have  said,  was 
the  fault  of  our  language.  But  the  reader  shall 
judge  for  himself:  — 

9 

THE  HANDSHOE  OF  SCHILLER 

Orenet  into  English,  after  the  spirits  and  measures  of 
the  aathentical ;  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Krauss,  Ph  J>.,  and  so 
wider. 

Before  his  Lion-Garden, 

The  Beast-Fight  Uking  Part  in, 

Sits  »)od  King  Frank ; 

And  oeside  him  the  Princes  of  Crown, 

And  from  Balcony  high,  spying  down, 

The  Dames  in  a  handsome  Kai^. 

And  as  he  winks  with  his  Finger 

The  Gate  is  thrown  up  by  a  Springer ; 

And  herein,  his  consiaerate  Foots, 

A  Lion  pats ; 

And  eyes  him,  prond. 

The  Crowd. 

And,  as  he  stares. 
He  rattles  his  Hairs : 
Then  spreads  his  Limb, 
AM  lays  down  him. 

And  the  King  winks  more 
Then  opens  him,  speedy, 
A  second  Door ; 
And  oat  nms^flnneedy. 
With  savage  ^p, 
A  tiger  b<^ore. 
As  he  the  Lion  at-seeth. 
He  pauses  a  Stop, 
W»8  his  End 
In  mreatenineJBend, 
And  mills  his  Teeth ; 
Then  sticks  his  Eye  on 
The  gruesome  Lion, 
Unfar  off  comes, 
Fiercely  hums. 
And  lays  down  him. 

And  the  King  winks  more ; 

And  from  another  out-done  Door 

Two  Leopards  are  spitted  forth. 

Tbey  rush,  with  fight-eager  Haste 

On  the  Tiger  Beast. 

He  strokes  them  with  his  grim-rude  Pats : 

And  the  Lion,  with  Boar, 

Elcrates  him  up,  and  waits  for  War 

And  round,  in  Loop, 

A  blood-eager  G^roup, 

Sit  waiting  all  those  grim-flMed  Cats. 

Then  falls,  from  the  Balcony  Stand, 
A  Handshoe.  from  lady-like  Hand ; 
And  comes,  both  the  Tiger  and  Lion, 
Piett^  nigh  on. 

And  to  brave  Sir  Delorges,  in  mocking  Way, 
The  fiur  Miss  Kunigunde  toms  her  Eve ; 
"  Mr.  Sir,  if  you  love  me  so  warm,"  she  say, 
"  And  are  of  the  Meaning  to  win  me  or  die, 
8o  heave  me  the  Handshoe  up.*' 

And  the  Sir,  who  knows  not  Fear, 

Jumps  down  without  any  Linger — 

A  graceful  Bound! 

And,  from  the  perilons  Ground, 

Heaves  up  the  Handshoe  with  valiant  Finger. 

And  high  astount,  and  sore  afraid  is 
Every  Sir,  and  all  the  Ladies. 


But  coolly  he  brin^  her  the  Handshoe-Glove, 
(While  his  Praise  is  applauded  from  every  Neck) 
And  with  tenderish  Look  of  Love, 
To  fill  him  with  blissful  Expect, 
Beceives  him  fair  Miss  Kunignnd^. 
And  he  throws  her  tbo  Hanc&boe  in  at  her  Face ; 
And  **  Miss  !  "  he  cries,  "  I  want  none  of  your  Grace : " 
And  in  that  Hour,  quits  her  asunder. 

•*  What  you  mean  of  that?  "  the  doctor  asked, 
after  I  had  read  his  poem. 

*♦  It  is  a  fine  ballad,"  I  replied,  referring  to  the 
original  rather  than  to  the  **  oversetting ; "  **  but 
I  do  not  like  the  conclusion.  It  is  contrary  to  our 
ideas  of  chivalry,  or  even  of  gentlemanly  be- 
havior, for  a  knight  to  throw  his  glove  in  a 
lady's  face." 

**Ah!"  ho  said,  **our  Schiller  also,  perhaps, 
thought  so.  In  his  first  utterance  of  the  poem 
he  wrote,  — 

"  *  Und  der  Bitter  sich  tief  verheugend,  spricht; ' 

but  afterwards  he  othered  it.  I,  too,  can  other 
my  upsetting,  if  you  will."  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  said,  — 

**  *  And  the  knight  bowed  low  before  her  face.' 

How  like  you  that  P  " 

I  told  him  it  was  a  ^reat  improvement. 

**  Then  you  will  tie  the  mess  ^ms.)  to  your 
Times,  and  say  the  editor  shall  print  it.  Your 
Times  is  the  piggest  paper  in  the  world ;  I  will 
send  him  a  mess  every  week.  See  you  the  editor 
face  to  face  and  tell  him  so." 

I  could  not  persuade  Dr.  Krauss  that  there  was 
no  ** Poet's  Corner"  in  the  Times  and  he  was 
^ain  very  much  offended  with  me  because  I  de- 
clined to  execute  his  commis.sion.  He  kept  us  at 
a  distance  for  several  days,  and  took  solitary 
walks,  coming  in  late  for  meals,  and  causing  us 
all  a  ^reat  deal  of  annoyance.  At  length  ray 
sister-in-law  came  to  me  one  morning  with  an 
air  of  great  concern,  and  said,  **0  Mr.  Mellow, 
my  dear  John !    We  must  put  an  end  to  this." 

**  Certainly,"  I  said;  **Uie  sooner  the  better. 
It  was  very  foolish  of  us." 

•*  You  don't  know  what  I  mean,"  she  answered, 
sharply .    '  *  You  don 't  know  what  has  happened ." 

I  waited  meekly  for  an  explanation. 

**Dr.  Krauss  carries  a  loaded  pistol  about  with 
him.  I  have  often  seen  the  knob  of  it  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  thought  it  was  a  pipe,  but 
Jane  has  just  found  it  under  his  pillow.  She 
almost  fainted  at  the  sight  of  it,  ana  sent  for  me, 
very  properly,  because  she  dare  not  touch  it." 

**  ril  ^  and  see  about  it,"  I  said. 

**Oh,but  you  must  be  very  careful,"  she  ex- 
claimed, **  it  might  go  off.  Had  you  not  better 
speak  to  Dr.  Krauss?  And  yet  I  am  almost 
airaid  of  him.  He  has  been  so  strange  lately, 
and  does  such  odd  things." 

**A11  the  more  reason  for  speakinjg  to  him; 
but  I  will  secure  the  pistol  first." 

Just  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  doctor^s  foot- 
step, and,  opening  the  door,  saw  him  ascending 
the  stairs,  evidently  going  to  his  room  to  fetch 
his  pistol.  I  called  to  him,  and  told  him  rather 
warmly  of  the  impropriety  of  having  such  a 
weapon,  and  of  the  alarm  which  his  carelessness 
in  leaving  it  about  had  occasioned. 

*«  Is  it  loaded  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Quite  certainly,"  he  replied.  "  What  would 
be  the  use  of  it  if  it  were  notP  " 

"What  use,  then,  do  you  intend  to  make  of 
it  ?  "  I  inquired,  with  some  trepidation. 
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**  That  hangs  upon  conditions,^^  he  said ;  **  it  is 
for  my  protection  here  in  this  outer  land." 

I  told  him  at  once  that  I  could  not  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  keep  such  a  wedpon  loaded  in 
my  house,  and  Miss  Grittie  exclaimed  no  less 
decidedly  that  it  was  **  out  of  the  question,  and 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment." 

**You  not  allow!"  he  said^  angrily.  **How 
you  not  allow  ?  " 

''I  must  request  you  to  draw  the  charge  im- 
mediately,'* I  said. 

"Draw!  that  is  tirer^  pull,  fire?  Yes!"  and 
settings  his  teeth  together  in  great  an^r,  he 
rushed  up  the  staii'S,  while  I  rollowed  nim  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  The  next  moment  tliere  was 
a  loud  report.  The  room,  when  I  reached  it,  was 
full  of  smoke,  and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  ceiling. 
And — ah !  what  was  that?  A  bump !  a  scream 
overhead ! 

**  The  nursery !  the  baby ! "  cried  my  poor  sister- 
in-law.     **  He  has  shot  somebody ! " 

We  rushed  upstairs  breathless.  Sarah,  the 
nurse,  was  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  The  baby  was  alive,  but  holding  its 
breath,  and  almost  black  in  the  face.  I  caught 
it  up,  but  could  not  discover  any  wound.  It  had 
been  sitting  on  the  floor  exactly  over  the  spot 
which  the  bullet  struck ;  if  the  board  had  been 
only  a  little  thinner  the  consequences  must  have 
been  fatal :  as  it  was,  there  was  a  red  place  visi- 
ble from  the  concussion,  and  a  slight  scratch, 
which  might  have  been  caused  by  a  splinter. 
Of  course  the  poor  darling  was  terribly  fright- 
ened. So  was  Sarah,  who  gave  us  warning 
immediately,  and  vowed  she  would  go  away 
•*  directly  minute,  while  she  could  go  alive." 

By  the  time  we  had  quieted  the  baby  and  recov- 
ered ourselves  a  little  from  the  shock,  a  loud 
ringing  was  heard  at  the  door-bell,  and  **two 
gentlemen"  were  announced.    They  were  stran- 

fers,  Jane  said,  and  would  not  give  their  names, 
went  down  to  them  with  an  anxious  heart,  ex- 
pecting some  fresh  complication  or  annoyance 
about  the  missing  testimonials.  One  of  the 
strangers  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  strange 
to  me.  I  fancied  I  had  seen  his  face  before,  but 
could  not  tell  where.  He  was  apparently  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  broad  forehead  and  a 
handsome  bushy  beard. 

**I  received  from  you,  by  post,  some  short 
time  ago,"  he  said,  in  tolerable  English,  though 
he  was  evidently  a  foreigner,  carte-de-visite ;  it 
was  sent  to  me  by  mistake,  instead  of  my  own." 
.  By  this  time  I  had  recognized  in  my  visitor  the 
original  of  the  portrait  which  we  had  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Dr.  Krauss.  • 
I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said. 
Pray  don't  apologize,"  he  answered ;  it  is  of 
no  consequence.  This  is  the  carte  you  sent  me. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  the  original,  Dr. 
Krauss  P  " 

I  told  him  the  doctor  was  an  inmate  of  my 
house,  devoutly  hoping  he  was  come  to  take  him 
out  of  it. 

**  How  fortunate ! "  he  replied. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him,  and  asked  him  why. 

**We  are  in  search  of  him,"  he  said.  ''His 
friends  are  anxious  about  him.  He  left  them 
and  caitae  over  to  England  without  their  knowl- 
edge, bein^  a  little  afiected  in  his  mind.  The 
carte  whica  you  sent  me  happened  to  be  seen  by 
an  agent  who  had  been  employed  to  trace  him, 
and  I  was  able  to  give  him  your  address." 
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Poor  Dr.  Krauss  was  soon  secured,  and  went 
away  arm-in-arm  with  one  of  the  strangers.  The 
other,  whose  carte  was  still  upon  my  chinmey- 
piece,  then  turned  to  me,  and  said«  **  Now  you 
will  want  a  tutor  for  your  sons.  I  am  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  intended  to  engae^e ;  that  is  evi- 
dent.   I  can  stay  with  you  now." 

**No,  I  thank  you,"  I  exclaimed.  "I  have 
changed  my  plans.  If  I  had  met  with  you  at 
first  It  might  have  been  otherwise ;  but  no  —  no, 
thank  you ! " 

He  took  his  leave  quietly  and  sadly.  I  was 
sorry  to  dismiss  him  so,  but  I  would  have  no 
more  of  private  tutors.  The  boys  went  back  to 
their  school  the  very  hext  morning,  and  though 
fond  of  their  home  seemed  very  glad  to  go. 

Miss  Grittie  shook  her  head  about  it.  *'  It  is  a 
pity,"  she  said ;  '  I  should  have  been  glad  of  die 
opportunity  of  grounding  them." 

**  There's  the  baby,"  I  said ;  "  you  can  ground 
him." 

**Yes,"  she  answered,  brightening  up;  •*! 
will."    And  she  took  him  in  hand  immediately. 

**  He  is  a  very  clever  child,"  she  remarked^  to 
me,  not  long  ago.  "Would  you  believe  it?  he 
has  never  been  known  to  sit  upon  the  floor  since 
that  day ;  and  if  nurse  puts  him  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  jumps  again  as  if  he  had  been —  " 

**  Shot ! "  I  don't  wonder  at  it  in  the  least,"  I 
answered.  —  The  Leisure  Hour. 


FACTS. 

The  silver  legal-tender  dollar  is  worth  about 
84  7-lOths  cents  In  money. 

An  English  court  has  decided  that  persons 
hunting  must  not  ride  across  the  gardens,  grow- 
ing crops,  etc.  of  other  people  against  the  will  of 
the  owner.  This  unheard-of  impudence  of  the 
courts  was  in  the  form  of  a  decision  that  a  certain 
* 'gentleman  "  must  pay  a  smact  fine  for  having 
given  a  cut  with  his  gentlemanly  horsewhip  to 
a  low  and  vulgar  person  who  used  force  to  pre- 
vent his  property  from  beiuff  trampled  and  in- 
jured by  the  nuntsman's  steea.  All  the  Dedlocks 
in  England  will  be  aghast.  What  is  to  become 
of  field-sports  if  people  can't  do  as  they  like 
with  other  men's  land  ?  Why,  neither  foxes  nor 
Ameers  can  be  destroyed  if  such  notions  are  to 
prevail. 

Wbono  Usage.  —  The  word  ilk  is  sometimes  | 
used  in  the  newspaperese  language  as  if  it  were  , 
an  elegant  synonym  for  sort  or  cuiss,  in  phrases  1 
like   *'  Smith,  Brown,  and  others  of  that   ilk." 
It  will  naturally  follow  that  we  shall  soon  have 
the  enterprising  and  logical  reporter  going  on  to 
say.  **  this  ilk ;°  and  *  these  ilks ;"  and  lastly  we 
shall  find  something  like  this :  **  Sugar  is  of  two  i 
ilks ;  cane  sugar,  and  grape  sugar,  or  glucose.'*  ' 
Now  the  rule  about  **  ilk  "  is  this :  it  can  be  used  [ 
properly  only  when  applied  to  r.ne  whose  sor- ; 
name  is  also  the  name  of  his  landed  estate,  and  > 
who  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scotch  dialect    For  in-  i 
stance :  Mr.  Keith  of  Summertrees  is  not  Keith  ' 
of  that  ilk,  but  Mr.  Keith  of  Keith  is  Keith  of  , 
that  ilk.    Smith  of  Smith,  therefore,  is  properly 
called  in  Scotch,  ** Smith  of  that  ilk;"  -but  he 
cannot  properly  be  called  so  in  English  at  all, 
nor  can  he  in  Scotch,  unless  his  estate  is  also 
named  Smith.    The  exact  English  translation  of  | 
the  word  is  same. 
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BRIEFLY,  WITH  CAPITAL  I. 

I  did  not  intend  to  put  my  name  on  this  peri- 
odical, but  as  the  fact  of  my  being  its  editor  has 
been  printed,  and  as  my  name  is  a  good  name 
itself,  and  some  who  had  a  right  to  wish  me  to 
do  80  did  wish  it,  I  do  it.  The  fact  is,  indeed, 
that  F.  B.  Perkins  is  so  very  ^ood  a  name,  that 
seFeral  excellent  persons  thmk  fit  to  bear  it, 
whereof  some  five  or  six  live  in  the  same  city 
with  me ;  so  that  I  have  to  wear  it  as  Hamlet  was 
to  wear  his  rue,  with  a  difference. 

The  things  that  I  should  discuss  here,  if  time 
&Dd  space  served,  are,  I  believe,  very  nearly  that 
range  of  subjects  of  which  the  late  Ilerr  Teufels- 
droekh  was  Professor,  viz..  Things  in  General. 
Bat  if  I  can  make  a  eood  magazine,  it  is  of  little 
account  what  my  Views  are.  Take  the  Mag- 
azine, then,  oh  inauiring  friend,  if  any,  and — 
as  Mrs.  Jones  usea  to  say  to  her  little  boy,  who 
afterwards,  in  consequence,  became  the  famous 
Sir  William  Jones—  •*  Read  and  you  will  know." 
I  will  say  one  thing  more  —  I  am  glad  to  be  edit- 
ing a^ain.  The  scissors  are  mightier  than  the 
sword.  And  now  I  disappear  into  the  Plural 
Kamber ;  and,  after  the  precept  of  Mr.  Weller, 
senior,  will  hereafter  *•  spell  it  vith  a  We." 

Frederic  Beecher  Perkins. 


LITERATURE. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  illustrated  edition.  — 
Hoaghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new 
illustrated  edition  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
which  is  not  only  a  handsome  book,  and  a  good 
book  to  read,  to  own,  or  to  make  a  present  of; 
but  which  contains  a  preliminary  chapter  such  as 
could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  other  novel  ever 
published  in  America.  This  is  a  history  of  the 
work  itself,  and  a  bibliography,  or  list  of  all  its 
edidons  and  translations  as  far  as  known  to  Mr. 
George  Bullen,  the  new  and  accomplished  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum.  In  that  library  are 
translations  of  the  book  into  twenty-one  lan- 
eua^:  American,  Bohemian,  Danish,  Dutch, 
Finnish,  Flemish,  French,  Gei*man,  Hungarian, 
JUIyrian,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Romaic  or 
Modem  Greek,  Russian,  Servian,  Spanish,  Swed- 
ish, Wallachian,  and  Welsh.  In  some  of  these 
there  are  several  different  translations;  as,  in 
French,  8,  besides  2  dramas,  and  in  German  5,  and 
4  abridgments ;  alto^ther  48  versions.  Add  35 
different  English  editions  of  the  whole  work,  8 
abridged  ones,  this  edition,  and  the  original  issue 
of  the  stoiT  in  parts  in  the  National  Era,  and  we 
ha7e  92  different  editions  since  1851,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  great  majority  of  them  within  four 
years.  Of  one  of  these,  the  first,  more  than 
800,000  copies  were  sold  within  one  year  from  its 
first  publication  in  book  form,  March  20,  1852 ; 
and  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  a  close 
estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  copies  circu- 
lated, it  is  certain  that  it  has  been  several  mil- 
lions. A  considerable  number  of  these  transla- 
tions and  editions,  by  the  way,  are  also  in  the 
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Boston  Public  Library.  And  it  is  impossible  here 
even  to  summarize  the  extensive  literature  that 
instantly  arose  around  the  book. 

Those  of  us  who  were  old  enough  to  appreci- 
ate a  great  public  influence  will  never  forget 
either  the  literary  success  with  its  immense  out- 
cry of  tears  and  laughter  and  furious  wrath,  or 
the  infinitely  better  human  success  of  the  book. 
Its  direct  and  indirect  influence  during  the  ten 
years  frbm  1851  to  18G1  was  an  important  factor 
m  ^ving  that  tone  to  men^s  minds  and  hearts 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
greatest  advance  in  civilization  of  any  m  the 
world  in  this  century.  Its  further  and  wider  in- 
fluence is  not  so  discernible,  but  is  equally  cer- 
tain. A  book  that  makes  men,  women,  and 
children  curse  servitude  and  weep  over  slaves, 
and  which,  besides  kindling  this  mere  emotion, 
is  proved  a  practical  engine  for  causing  a  great 
national  revolution,  cannot  but  plant  the  seeds  of 
all  emancipations  wherever  in  all  the  world  it 
goes.  And  both  directly  as  a  book  that  is  read, 
and  indirectly  as  a  ^eat  cause  of  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  American  Freedom,  this  novel  is 
no  doubt  one  powerful  component  of  the  forces 
that  are  at  this  verv  day  so  widely  heaving  under 
the  surface  of  all  Christendem,  struj?gling  every- 
where for  the  same  divine  gift  of  freedom,  free- 
dom, freedom.  American  women ;  English  strik- 
ing miners  and  striking  farm-laborers ;  continen- 
tal" internationals  "  and  red  republicans,  are  all 
driving  blindly,  often  through  folly  and  error  and 
crime,  straight  at  that  one  ineffable  joy  of  Ufe, 
—  freedom ;  and,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
this  book  was  one  of  the  flames  that  lighted 
much  of  their  fire. 

The  brief  history  which  is  prefaced  to  the  vol- 
ume is  of  much  interest,  aside  from  its  value  as 
matter  of  literary  record ;  and  the  series  of  letters 
from  philanthropists  and  writers  of  recognized 

foodness  and  influence  is  a  significant  one. 
echnically,  the  book  is:  Crown  octavo,  pp. 
Ixvii.  529 ;  numerous  illustrations  on  wood ;  fine 
tinted  paper,  red-line  borders ;  extra  cloth,  ele- 
gantly illuminated  cover,  gilt,  ^It  edges ;  $3.50. 
And  we  know  of  no  better  edition,  and  botii  as 
to  its  literature  and  as  to  its  manufacture  it  is  a 
credit  to  the  publishers  and  a  compliment  to 
their  public. 

The.  Right  Use  of  Books.  — It  will  be  right 
to  use  this  little  book.  It  is  a  neat  18mo.  vol- 
ume, of  65  pages,  in  clear,  readable  ^P^*  con- 
taining the  good  advice  which  Mr.  William  P. 
Atkinson  gave  to  some  young  business  men  in 
form  of  a  lecture,  although  enlarged  and  re- 
written. Mr.  Atkinson  takes  strong  hold  at 
once,  by  quoting  and  approving  Mrs.  Brownin^^s 
sharp  statement,  that  **  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  in- 
tellectual indolence  is  the  reading  of  books.  It 
comes  next  to  what  the  Americans  call  whit- 
tling.^'* Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Browning ;  you  don't  know 
the  ne  plus  ultra,  quite.  Your  great  country- 
man, Charles  James  Fox,  knew  it,  and  his  state- 
ment is  better  than  yours.  He  said :  **  There  is 
nothing  more  deligntful  than  in  the  summer  to 
lie  under  a  tree  with  a  book,  except — to  lie 
under  a  tree  taithout  a  book.'*  Moreover ;  whit- 
tling is  the  mother  of  invention .  However,  —  not 
to  stay  too  long  refuting  the  poetess, — Mr.  Atkin- 
son goes  on  to  show,  with  a  good  deal  of  clear 
good  sense,  that  the  way  to  read  is :  To  read 
abstemiously ;  to  select  carefully ;  to  study  good 
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poetry ;  to  read  good  novels  to  a  proper  extent ; 
to  study  what  will  help  in  one^s  occupation ;  to 
choose  what  you  can  enjoy  and  succeed  in,  and 
so  on;  citing  many  cases,  and  diverging  as  a 
good  lecturer  should,  whenever  he  sees  fit,  to 
put  in  a  good  hit  at  anything  he  doesn't  like.  It 
18  breezy  and  suggestive  reading,  although  it 
does  not  claim  to  go  into  any  details  of  laying 
out  courses,  or  selecting  single  books.  We 
quote  a  few  other  words,  from  p.  61 :  **  The  great 
secret  of  reading  consists  in  this,  that  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  we  read  or  how  we  read 
it,  as  what  we  think  and  how  we  think  it.  Read- 
ing is  only  the  fuel.^^  This  is  quite  true,  that  is, 
for  people  who  have  got  so  far  as  to  have  some 
independent  live  thoughts  of  their  own. 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.    Cloth,  50c. 

The  following  is  from  the  Boston  Journal:  — 
**  Wise  burglars,  in  ascending  stairs  at  night,  al- 
ways walk  near  the  wall,  as  there  the  boards 
creak  less  than  they  do  in  the  middle.  Equally 
wise  householders,  however,  leave  three  or  four 
thick,  dry  newspapers  loosely  unfolded  on  the 
landing,  —  the  best  and  simplest  burglar  alarm 
in  the  world ;  since  to  step  on  them  or  attempt  to 
move  them  is  to  make  noise  enough  to  rouse  the 
house.  By  the  way.  Lord  Chancellor  El  don's 
first  client,  a  housebreaker,  whom  he  got  off,  re- 
warded him  with  a  piece  of  advice  that  got  into 
verse  thus :  — 

"  *  Small  dog  and  rusty  key 
Were  John  Scott's  fii-st  fee.' 

A  small  terrier,  said  the  experienced  malefactor, 
is  more  active  and  suspicious  than  a  big  one,  and, 
not  attracting  the  burglars'  notice  when  they 
reconnoitre  tne  ground,  will  not  be  poisoned, 
while  a  rusty  key  will  squeak  in  the  lock  if 
turned  from  the  outside." 

We  are  not  competent  to  dispute  the  JoumdVs 
authority  as  an  expert  in  burglary ;  but  it  is  weak 
in  its  literature  this  time.  The  client  of  the 
story  was  not  John  Scott's,  but  Walter  Scott's. 
The  story  cannot  be  found  in  Twiss's  Life  of  El- 
don^  but  can  be  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  And 
the  rhyme  —  though  we  have  not  read  it  this 
thirty  years  or  more — was,  we  are  confident: 

"  BarkinfT  temer,  rusty  key. 
Were  Walter  Scott's  best  Jeddart  fee." 

For  the  advice  was  given  at  Jeddart  or  Jed  wood, 
further  renowned  of  old  as  a  seat  of  justice — 
and  justice  of  a  kind  now  called  Ljrnch  law.  The 
old  Scottish  saying  is,  **  Jed  dart  justice :  to  hang 
a  man  first,  and  try  him  afterwards." 


AMENITIES. 

Precisely  —  in  fact^  absurdly  so.  Why  does 
a  photographer  in  the  exercise  of  his  business 
always  use  a  black  cloth?  Why,  of  course,  to 
make  his  camera  obscurer. 

Cause  and  Effect.  —  Mamma.  —  Look,  Regy, 
at  the  pretty  white  cow  that  ffives  us  the  nice 
white  milk.  Little  Boy.  —  And  does  the  pretty 
brown  cow  give  us  the  nice  brown  coffee,  ma  ? 

An  Explosion  Threatened.  —  Small  boy.  — 
Auntie,  what's  a  torpedo  ?  —  Auntie.  Some- 
thing that  blows  something  up,  my  love.  —  Small 
boy.    Then  are  you  a  torpedo,  auntie  ?  —  Auntie. 


No,  my  love.  Why?  —  SmcUl  boy.  Because  I 
heard  uncle  telling  pa  you  were  always  blowing 
him  up. 

Truly  British.  — A  recent  writer  in  The 
Comhill  Magazine,  in  discussing  plagiarism  and 
the  like,  would  thus  turn  all  literature  into  an 
Affghanistan  :  *•  In  the  free  field  of  thouo^ht  the 
master  thief  has  a  riffht  to  his  booty."  We  do 
not  know  the  name  ot  this  great  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish ethics,  but  must  he  not  be  The  Judicious 
Hooker  ? 

Boston.— What  Mr.  Westgate  said  to  the 
English  gentlemen,  about  Boston. 

**0  Lord  Lambeth,  wait  till  the  great  heat  is 
overf"  Mr.  Westgate  interposed.  **  Boston  in 
this  weather  would  be  very  trying ;  it's  not  the 
temperature  for  intellectual  exertion.  At  Boston, 
you  know,  you  have  to  pass  an  examination  at 
the  city  limits ;  and  when  you  come  away  they 
give  you  a  kind  of  degree." 

Henry  James,  Jr.  in  Comhill  Magazine. 

She  was  in  the  show  business,  and  she  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper,  saying  that  she 
wanted  small  children,  and  they  brought  her  a 
child,  and  she  gave  it  a  chance ;  but  it  did  not 
come  up  to  her  expectations,  and  she  looked  for 
the  mother  to  take  it  back  again,  and  the  mother 
was  not  to  be  found.  '*  And  what  did  you  want 
the  child  for?"  asked  the  worthy  magistrate. 
And  she  said  it  was  for  a  trick.  The  child  was 
to  be  placed  under  a  basket  on  a  table,  and  when 
the  basket  was  raised  the  child  was  gone.  * '  But 
you  come  here  complaining  that  you  can't  get 
the  child  to  go,"  said  the  magistrate ;  •*  why  not 
put  it  under  the  basket?" 

Over-population.  —  A  certain  gentleman, 
not  many  years  ago,  was  made  the  victim  of  a 
**  surprise  party,"  purposely  somewhat  too  large 
for  his  parlors.  The  jokers  crowded  in  as  if  by 
coincidence,  pretending  to  be  greatly  astonished 
at  meetinor  each  other,  until  every  chair  that  Mr. 

J could  furnish  was  filled,  and  the   later 

comers  had  to  stand.    Then  some  rather  paralytic 

old  chair  broke  down.     **  J ,"  said  one  of  the 

engineers  of  the  plot  to  the  host,  **  seems  to  me 
there  are  not  chairs  enough  in  this  house." —  *  *  Oh, 

yes,  there  are,"  answered  J ,  promptly,  for  he 

began  to  see  what  was  the  state  of  the  case ; 
'*  there  are  plenty  of  chairs,  but  there's  a  good 
deal  too  many  people." 

The  Congregationalist  Quarterly  ceases  to  ap- 
pear with  the  year  1878.  With  the  year  1879 
Rev.  W.  II.  H.  Murray's  Qolden  Rule  becomes  a 
magazine. 
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A  YOUNG  SAILOR'S  STORY. 

Three  years  ago  I  ehipped  on  board  tbo  Niger, 
CaptdnPbillips.  Our  voyage  was  to  Ililu,  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  back  to  Piiget  Sound,  whence 
»c  sailed.  The  captain,  officers,  and  crow,  were, 
>wheD  I  joined,  all  Americans  and  West  India- 
men;  but,  as  anotlicr  band  was  wanted  besides 
mj'seir,  I  perstiuded  Jack  Chester,  an  English- 
iDKa  with  whom  I  had  biicomu  friendly,  to  till  up 
the  Tikcancj.  Jack  was  a  fine-looking  feliuw,  a 
Jovial  companiuu.  tuiil  hud  lots  of  inlbrmation, 
which  be  knew  how  to  nse;  but,  although  he 
dressed  and  hilkcd  like  a  sailor,  he  bad  nut  been 
long  on  board  ship,  before  it  became  plain  that 
he  had  not  been  brought  up  a  salt. 

Our  captain  was  a  Tartar  and  no  mistake ;  and, 
u  he  bad  the  eye  of  a  bawk.  no  fault  committed 
bj  man  or  boy  escaped  him.  This  was  eano- 
eully  unfortunate  for  my  English  shipmate.  He 
bad  shipped  on  able-sea  man's  wa^es ;  but  his 
defidencies  were  so  many  and  glaring,  that  our 
captun,  who  seemed  to  watch  his  movements 
more  careful  Ij  than  those  of  the'restofihecrew, 
often  inflicted  upon  lilm  punishments  painful  to 
vitness.  I  bad  a  strong  attachment  to  Chester, 
and  stood  his  friend  whenever  I  could,  by  biking 
some  of  his  duties  aloDgwith  my  own;  buti  was 
not  always  at  hand  to  help  him,  bo  he  fell  oftcner 
than  others  beneath  the  captain's  displeasure. 

One  night,  when  I  was  at  the  wheel,  the  wind 
rose  into  a  gale.  The  captain  came  on  deck  and 
Mtallhandato  reef  the  topsails.  The  men  were 
msnning  the  halyards  to  hoist  away,  when  poor 
Chester,  instead  of  letting  go  tbo  reef  tackle,  let 
go  the  weather  fore-topsail  brace,  and  away  went 
me  yard  fore  and  aft.  By  lufGng  up  smartly, 
however,  we  managed  to  get  it  checked  without 
!  larrjing  anything  away.  But  Captain  Phillips, 
frnlhing  at  the  mouth,  swore  he  would  tan  the 
1  foolish  lubber's  hide  who  had  done  bo  clums;^  a 
I  thiag.  Saying  which,  he  rushed  at  Chester  wiih 
.apiece  of  ratline,  which  he  brought  down  upon 
I  his  neck  and  shoulders,  giving  them  a  fearful 
I  m.  He  was  in  the  act  of  raising  it  a^ain,  all 
.  hnnds  looking  on  in  silence,  when  a  voice  from 
aloft  roared  out :  '•  Hold  your  hand !  " 

The  voice  was  wonderfully  loud  and  clear, 
I  seemingly  coming  from  the  m^ntop.  The  cap- 
tain fell  back,  and,  looking  up,  cried  ' ' 


Aloft  there ! ' 
"Halloa!"  was  the  answer  back. 
"  Come  downon  deck,"  was  the  captain': 
rioos  order. 


"  Come  up  hero  and  see  how  you  will  like  it," 
was  the  contemptuous  response. 

"Come  down,  I  say,  on  deck,"  foamed  the 
captain. 

"Come  up  and  fetch  me,"  returned  the  voice 
from  alofl. 

"Who  is  up  there,  Mr.  Bassomp"  cried  the 
captain,  appealing  to  the  first  officer. 

"No  one,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "as  &r  as  I  can 
see.    All  seem  present  on  deck." 

The  captain's  rage  was  now  terrible  to  witness. 
"All  Heem  present,  Mr.  UassomP  what  do  you 
mean  by  that,  sirp  I  ask  you  again,  who  is  up 
tiiere  P  " 

"No  one  known  to  me,  sir."  returned  the 
mato.  "All  are  present.  All  are  on  deck,  in 
sight." 

Such  was  the  case.  But  the  second  mate, 
without  awaiting  orders,  sprang  up  the  rigging 
and  looked  over  the  top-rim.  then  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  it,  looking  all  round  the  masthead,  and 
then  reported  himself  alone. 

"Then  the  ship  must  be  haunted!  "  cried  the 
chief  mate. 

The  cajitain  hereupon  dropped  the  rope's-end 
which  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  and  went  below. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  atrungcly  affected  by 
what  had  occurred.  And  bo  ray  foil ow-coun try- 
man  escaped  further  punishment  that  night. 

But,  in  a  few  days,  our  sklpiier  had  forgotten 
his  fears,  and,  looking  out  tor  another  object 
upon  whom  to  vent  his  spleen,  I  had  hail  the  ill- 
I'ortune  to  feel  his  wrath,  lie  ordered  me  to 
make  a  knot  in  the  end  of  an  old  fagged  rone  to 
be  used  for  a  l:iBhing.  In  a  Utile  while  1  1*0- 
tumed,  saying  that  1  had  made  the  best  job  I 
could  of  a  rope  which  was  quite  fagged  out. 

"  Well,"  Buid  he,  "  if  that's  your  best,  yon  are 
as  much  of  a  lubber  as  your  friend  Chester. 
But  I'll  dock  you  both  to  ordinary  scaiuan's 
wages."  I  tried  to  show  him  that  the  iiipe  was 
too  much  worn  to  make  a  neat  piece  of  work  of 
it.     "Indeed,"  I  said,  "it  i*  sadly  fagged." 

"Fagged  is  itP"  cried  he.  scornfully ;  "then 
I'll  linish  it  over  your  lubberly  back." 

"No  you  won't,"  roared  out  fl  voice  from 
behind  the  long-boat.  The  captain  rushuil  in  the 
ilireclion  of  the  sound,  but  bo  failed  to  discover 
the  speaker. 

"  who  wa-s  that  P"  he  cried,  in  astorm  of  wrath, 
adding  ■■  "  Let  mo  know  who  it  is,  and  I'll  thrash 
him  within  an  inch  of  bis  life." 

"Will  you?  hah!  hah!  bah !"  was  the  mock- 
ing rei>ly,  dropping  seemingly  from  the  maintop. 
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It  was  broad  daylight  when  this  took  place,  so 
every  one  could  see  that  there  was  no  one  up 
there.  I  was  as  much  startled  and  mystified  by 
the  occurrence  as  was  the  captain ;  but  neither 
he  nor  I,  nor  any  of  the  crew  to  whom  he  ap- 
pealed, could  throw  li^ht  thereon.  But  whoever 
or  whatever  uttered  toe  words,  my  purpose  was 
served,  as  was  Chester's,  on  a  previous  occasion. 
The  irate  captain  went  below  filled  more  with 
fear  than  ra^e,  throwing  behind  him,  as  he 
stepped  upon  the  cabin-ladder,  the  rope's-end 
.which  had  so  vexed  him. 

Sailors  in  general  are  superstitious  beings. 
Whatever  cannot  be  easily  made  out  or  ac- 
counted for  on  natural  principles  is  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  supernatural.  Our  captain  was 
no  better  in  this  respect  than  his  crew,  for  he 
was  as  illiterate  as  they,  except  in  the  matter  of 
navigation,  and  as  rough  and  untutored.  He 
evidently  believed  that  his  ship  was  haunted, 
and  that  a  spirit  from  the  vasty  aeep  had  a  mind 
to  torment  him  by  its  interferences.  His  fears 
were  increased  not  many  days  alter.  On  retir- 
ing to  rest,  at  the  end  of  his  evening's  watch, 
his  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  loud  and  fear- 
ful cry,  which  seemed  to  enter  the  cabin  by  the 
side-light,  which  was  left  open  for  ventilation. 
The  cry  was  heard  by  the  second  officer,  who 
was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  by  Chester,  who 
was  at  the  wheel ;  neither  of  whom  could  throw 
light  upon  the  incident  to  the  captain,  who  had 
rushed  on  to  the  deck  in  a  state  of  terror,  and 
demanded  in  vain  for  the  production  of  the 
offender. 

From  that  day  it  was  clear  to  us  all  that  Cap- 
tain Phillips  was  tormented  by  apprehensions  of 
coming  disaster.  An  idea  was  fixed  in  his  mind 
that  his  ship  was  visited  by  a  spint  from  the 
invisible  world,  which  preferred  to  make  itself 
heard  rather  than  seen.  And  this  idea  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  when  he  was  on 
deck,  and  became  angry  at  the  conduct  of  any 
of  the  men -^  especially  when  his  anger  was 
made  manifest  in  oaths  and  blows  —  the  unseen 
but  ever-vigilant  visitor,  from  afar,  would  — 
perched  apparently  on  the  top  of  the  mainmast 

—  utter  the  insolent  laugh  or  the  dolorous  warn- 
ing. On  these  occasions  the  poor  man  would 
rush  off  to  his  cabin,  with  blanched  cheek  and 
tottering  limb,  and  there  abide  until  the  ^ale  in 
his  moml  sensibilities  should  subside.  That  it 
was  angry  with  no  one  else  but  the  captain  was 
clear,  from  the  fact  that  it  never  took  notice  of 
the  conduct  of  any  other  person.  The  mate  or 
the  boatswain  might  act  as  they  liked,  or  the 
men  might  jibe  and  chaff  each  other ;  no  matter 

—  the  voice  was  not  heard — neither  laugh  nor 
moan  fell  upon  our  ears.'  But  most  ot  those 
who  lived  in  the  forecastle  were  far  from  being 
happy ;  manv  of  them  shared  the  fears  of  the 
skipper ;  and  I  saw  that  they  would  much  rather 
have  braved  his  wrath  than  be  tormented  as 
they  were  by  the  •*  voices  of  the  night"  or  the 
**day."  Myself  and  Chester  were  exceptions. 
What  his  opinion  was,  he  would  not  say :  he  met 
all  my  questions  by  adroit  evasions.  As  for 
myself,  1  had  no  explanation  to  give. 

Thus  matters  went  on  until  we  were  within 
two  days'  sail  of  the  Islands.  All  the  while  our 
poor  captain  had  been  kept  from  tjrranny  by  his 
fears  of  the  voice;  but  now,  exasperated  by 
some  fault  in  seamanship  on  the  part  of  Chester, 
and  being  the  worse  for  liquor,  he  hurled  a 


belaving-pin  at  him,  which  struck  him  on  the 
head.  Clapping  both  hands  thereon,  with  a  yell 
he  rushed  into  the  forecastle.  It  was  evident 
the  skipper  expected  to  hear  the  voice,  for  he 
looked  nervously  aloft ;  but  when  all  was  silent 
in  that  direction  his  courage  returned,  and  he 
desired  the  second  officer  to  call  Chester  back  to 
the  deck.  Getting  no  answer  to  his  call,  the 
mate  went  below,  when  he  found  the  poor 
fellow  delirious.  Returning  to  the  deck,  he  re> 
ported  him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

This  filled  the  captain  with  fear.  He  ordered 
that  every  attention  should  be  paid  him,  which 
was  done.  That  night  it  became  necessary  to 
have  all  hands  on  deck  to  reef,  and  while  we 
were  on  the  yards  an  awful  cry,  like  that  of  a 
maniac,  arose  from  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and 
next  moment  several  of  us  saw  a  human  form 
on  the  rail  near  the  fore-swifter,  and  then  a  lond 
splash  was  heard  in  the  water  under  our  lee. 

The  captain  and  chief  officers  who  were  on 
deck  rushed  to  the  side.  A  hat  was  seen  for  a 
moment  bobbing  on  the  crest  of  a  wave;  the 
maniacal  scream  was  repeated,  when  Captain 
Phillips,  himself  uttering  a  cry,  fell  senseless  on 
the  deck.  The  mate  then  hailed  us  who  were 
on  the  top-sail  yard:  ••Come  down  from  aloft! 
clear  away  the  small  boat ! "  We  thought  he  was 
as  near  beside  himself  as  was  the  captain ;  and 
so  he  was  for  the  moment,  for  by  the  time  we 
had  gained  the  deck  he  was  ready  to  counter- 
mand the  order.  Everything  was  awful  beyond 
expression ;  the  wind  and  the  water  were  raging 
wild ;  it  was  impossible  for  a  small  boat  to  live 
in  so  rough  a  sea ;  so,  making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, the  search  for  the  poor  maddened  fellow 
was  abandoned,  amid  vows  of  vengeance  against 
the  captain  and  tears  for  our  lost  messmate. 

Fortv-eight  hours  after  this  we  entered  the 
port  of  Hilo.  A  vast  change  had  come  over  the 
crew.  The  captain,  knowing  their  peculiarities, 
had  supplied  them  witli  money  and  copious  liba- 
tions of  whiskey';  so,  instead  of  reporting  him 
to  the  consul,  as  they  had  declared  they  would, 
they  were  ready  to  shout  his  praises  all  day  long. 
In  this,  however,  I  did  not  agree ;  but,  unable  to 
bring  the  tyrant  to  justice  single-handed,  I  re- 
solved to  quit  the  Niger. 

1  did  so.  After  hiding  in  the  woods  several 
days  I  was  caught  and  brought  back  to  the  ship. 
As  my  adventures  as  a  fugitive  are  not  essential 
to  the  unfolding  of  my  story  I  pass  them  by, 
and  take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 

We  set  sail  on  our  return  voyage.  Captain 
Phillips  was  an  altered  man.  He  abstained  from 
spirits,  he  controlled  his  temper,  and  this,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fine,  steady  breeze,  made  our 
lives  on  board  happy.  But,  alas!  we  were 
doomed  to  a  sad  ending-up  of  the  voyage. 
Keeping  too  near  the  land,  and  a  squall  laying 
hold  on  the  ship,  we  were  driven  on  a  lee-shore. 
It  was  just  after  midnight  when  we  struck,  and 
the  darkness  was  terrible.  The  shock  aroused 
me  from  my  slumbers,  and,  leaping  out  of  my 
hammock,  I  ran  on  deck.  I  could  see  nothinff 
save  the  wild  waters  racing  over  the  deck.  I 
cried  out  to  my  shipmates,  out  got  no  answer. 
It  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  after-part  of  the 
vessel  where  the  life-belts  were  kept,  so,  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  leaped  into  the 
sea.  Catching  hold  of  a  friendly  rock,  I  was 
saved.    Daylight  came  after  a  weary  waiting. 
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The  first  thin^  I  saw  was  the  dead  body  of  poor 
CaptaiQ  Phillips,  and  not  far  from  it  that  of  our 
Chinese  cook.    The  rest  were  saved. 
We  made  oar  way  to  Portland,  where  we  were 

rid  off.  Thence  I  proceeded  to  San  Francisco, 
had  often  asked  myself  whence  came  those 
strange  Yoices  and  fearful  words,  which  had  so 
tlarmed  our  captain  and  put  most  of  the  crew  in 
terror,  and  hacl  so  opportunely  on  one  occasion 
saved  me  from  the  vengeance  of  the  captain. 
Bat  it  was  beyond  mv  power  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry ;  neither  could  the  mate  nor  anv  of  the  sur- 
yirors  throw  light  thereupon.  Had  we  known 
what  ventriloquism  was,  we  might  have  had 
thereiu  a  solution  of  the  mystery;  but  I  had 
never  heard  an  adept  in  that  art,  neither  had  any 
of  my  shipmates ;  otherwise  I  judged  such  fact 
would  have  been  mentioned,  aud  &e  voices  ac- 
counted for  on  that  ^ound.  Poor  Chester,  when 
with  us,  our  most  intelligent  shipmate,  seemed 
to  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  rest  of  us; 
although  he  was  not  in  the  least  put  out  of  the 
way  by  the  occurrences. 

Strolling  along  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
one  night,  about  a  year  after  the  wreck,  ready 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  amusement  that  might 
tam  up,  my  eye  caueht  a  large  poster  which  an- 
nounced the  wonderful  doings  ot  Professor  Mer- 
edith,—**  the  unrivalled  and  world-renowned 
ventriloquist." 

This,  thoujght  I,  shall  be  the  source  of  my 
evening's  enjoyment.  Turning  my  face  in  the 
direction  of  the  •*  Hall  of  Science  and  Emporium 
of  Amusement,"  I  was  soon  seated  in  a  snug 
corner  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and  was  not 
lon^  in  being  carried  away  by  the  wonderful 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  professor.  At  last  he 
told  us  that  he  would  hold  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation with  a  person  up  the  chimney.  He  did  so. 
When,  in  the  midst  of  a  dialogue,  the  person  up 
the  flue  gave  a  derisive  **  Hah,  hah,  hah !  "  1  was 
startled.  I  sprang  from  my  seat.  **  Surely," 
said  I,  half  aloud,  **  that  is  tno  voice,  and  tone, 
and  words  which  more  than  once  came  from  the 
maintop  of  the  Niger ^  And  while  I  was  staring 
at  the  professor,  with  eyes  ready  to  leap  out  of 
their  sockets,  ho  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
to  perform  his  part.  Then,  in  spite  of  his  flow- 
ing beard  and  other  decorations,  I  saw  in  Pro- 
fessor Meredith  the  identical  Jack  Chester,  who, 
over  twelve  months  before,  was  believed  to  have 
leaped,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  into  the  sea,  and  was 
drowned. 

**  Chester ! "  I  cried  out  in  my  excitement. 

**  Sit  down ! "  cried  one ;  •*  put  him  out !  "  said 
some  others.  In  the  mean  while  I  had  come  to 
myself,  and  resumed  my  seat,  but  not  before  I 
bad  ^ot  from  the  professor  a  sign  of  recognition. 

When  the  performance  was  over,  my  old  ship- 
mate, for  it  was  he,  beckoned  me  to  him,  and, 
taking  me  to  his  private  room,  he  grasped  my 
hand  in  all  the  fervency  of  ardent  friendship. 
'*  Sit  down,  Henry,  my  boy,"  he  said,  **and  you 
shall  have  a  solution  of  the  mystery  which  hangs 
over  me  and  the  past." 

"  How  came  you  to  be  saved  from,  a  watery 
grave  on  that  awful  night  when  you  plunged  into 
the  racing  seaP"  I  impatiently  asked. 

"  I  did  not  jump  overboard,"  replied  Chester, 
laughing;  ** neither  was  I  any  less  sane  than  I 
am  at  this  moment.  The  entire  afiair  was  a  trick 
of  my  own  invention  to  frighten  the  captain,  and 
then  get  away  from  his  clutches.    My  madness 


was  a  sham,  and  the  man  overboard  was  si; 
a  bundle  of  old  togs,  topped  by  my  old  hat,  v 
I  had  just  put  together.  The  moment  I  pil 
them  over  the  rau  I  slipped  down  into  the 
peak,  where  I  lay  hid  until  the  night  aflei 
ship  entered  the  port,  when  I  stole  out  and 
on  shore.  I  had  taken  care  to  lay  up  pleo 
junk,  and  I  managed  to  avoid  detection  unti 
Niger  sailed.  The  cries  which  you  heard 
the  main  top,  from  behind  the  lone-boat,  ai 
the  cabin,  1  need  not  now  explain." 

**  No,"  said  I,  **  all  is  made  clear  by  the  d( 
of  this  night." 

**  ExacUy  so,"  said  he.  And  then  he  co 
ued:  **I  had  performed  as  a  ventriloouii 
most  large  cities  and  towns  in  Europe  before 
knew  me ;  but,  becoming  somewhat  restless  i 
habits,  and  having  squandered  all  my  earning 
a  fit  of  recklessness  I  took  to  the  sea,  and,  ii 
capacity  of  a  sailor,  found  my  way  to  Puget  Sc 
But  I  had  not  in  me  the  stuff  of  which  sailor 
made,  so  after  my  adventures  on  board  the  1 
I  went  back  to  my  old  profession,  in  which  I 
done  well.  My  wild  oats  are  all  sown,  1 1 
and  having  learned  wisdom  by  bitter  experi( 
I  shall  stick  to  that  line  of  life  for  which  I 
capacity, — abetter  thing  than  splicing  old  r< 
or  taking  in  top-s^l  reefs  on  a  blowing  nigl 

••  I  should  think  so,"  I  said.  *•  But  you  in 
killed  the  captain  with  fright,  whilst  you  ca 
us  many  a  heartache  at  your  supposed  loss.^ 

••  For  the  latter  I  am  very  sorry,"  retu 
Chester.  **But  I  cannot  say  that  I  pitiec 
captain.  His  cruelty  to  me  was  terrible,  an 
would  possibly  have  ended  by  killing  me  bu 
my  fortunate  gift  of  ventriloquism.  *  AlPs 
that  ends  welD" 

**  True,"  I  returned.  "And  I  rejoice  that 
are  alive  to  say  so.  You  kept  vour  secre 
mously,  for  neither  Captain  rhillips  nor  ai 
his  crew  ever  suspected  that  incapable 
Chester  was  the  ghost  that  haunted  the  Ni* 
—  Argosy, 


THE  ERRORS  OF  ISLAM. 
By  H.  Marttn  Hart,  M.A. 

No  sight  leaves  such  a  lasting  impression  i 
the  traveller  in  the  East  as  the  Muhammad! 
prayer.  In  foreign  countries  the  dress  and 
riage  of  the  people  natural]  v  attract  the  Enj 
eye ;  but  in  time  the  mind  becomes  accustc 
to  the  varieties  of  costume,  and  looks  foi 
swarthy  skin  or  the  Mongolian  features 
matter  of  course. 

Out  in  the  far  West,  where  the  frontier  t< 
are  near  the  Indian  reserves,  it  is  a  stri 
sight  jto  see  a  party  of  Indians  still  clad  afle 
notions  of  their  tribe.  But  the  buffalo-ro] 
now  replaced  by  the  scarlet  blanket ;  the  < 
skin  moccason  is  now  made  of  cloth,  or  le: 
tanned  by  civilized  art;  the  plume  of  fea 
has  gone,  and  now  the  scalp-lock  is  usually 
den  beneath  a  felt  hat;  but,  for  all  this,  the 
sufficient  savagery  to  attract  attention ;  ar 
the  party  wander  through  the  streets  they 
spect'icle  for  the  loiterers,  and  everv  o 
though  the  sight  is  by  no  means  novel  — 
terested  in  tiie  group.  How  do  they  live  ?  1 
do  they  want?  What  are  they  thinking  c 
are  the  questions  asked  around,  and  not 
swered.   If  the  traveller  still  go  West,  he  v^ 
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leave  America  by  San  Francisco,  and  in  rather 
more  than  three  weeks  would  find  himself  in 
Japan.  For  the  first  few  days  he  is  filled  with 
curiosity ;  all  is  novel.  But  in  a  little  time  the 
-eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  uniform  dress,  — 
the  lar^e  bag^y  sleeves,  the  clan  crests,  the 
white  hnen  socks,  the  high  pattens.  After  one 
has  watched  the  polite  greeting,  the  repeated 
bowing  and  prostration,  the  novelty  wears  off; 
and  the  same  questions  as  the  settlers  ask  con- 
cerning the  [ndians,  rise  for  an  answer.  What 
are  these  busy,  pleasant  people  thinking  about  P 
What  do  they  believe  ?  What  are  the  ways  of 
their  inner  man  P 

So,  too,  the  same  questions  seek  to  be  answered 
in  all  countries  round  the  world.  But  amongst 
Muhammadan  people  and  the  Parsees,  interest 
is  very  greatly  intensified  by  the  fact  that  they 
pray  in  public,  almost  offering,  as  it  were,  an 
answer  to  the  q^uestion  which  seeks  to  know  the 
concerns  of  their  hearts.  It  is  a  sight  not  to  be 
forgotten,  to  see  in  Eastern  countries,  at  the  sun- 
down, Muhammadans  of  all  grades,  with  faces 
towards  Mecca,  engaged  in  their  evening  prayer. 
The  repeating  of  the  prescribed  formula  occupies 
twenty-five  minutes.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
sole  devotion  of  the  Muslim  — the  Koran  requires 
the  faithful  to  pray  fi,ve  times  i  day ;  but  four  of 
these  times  are  so  close  together  that  the  four 
can  be  performed  at  once:  when  the  sun  has 
begun  to  decline,  midway  between  this  time  and 
tiie'setting,  a  few  minutes  after  the  sun  has  set, 
and  when  night  has  closed  in.  The  fifth  time  of 
prayer  is  from  dawn  to  sunrise. 

The  faithful  are  called  to  prayer  by  the  Muaz- 
zin,  who  in  small  mosques  stands  at  the  door,  but 
in  larger  mosques  the  cry  is  made  from  the  min- 
aret:— 

God  is  grreat,  Gbd  is  great. 
God  is  great,  €rod  is  great. 

I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  Grod. 
I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  Grod. 

I  bear  witness  that  Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  God. 
I  bear  witness  that  Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

Come  to  prayers,  come  to  prayers. 
Come  to  salvation,  come  to  saltation 

God  is  great 

There  is  no  other  God  but  God. 
Prayers  are  better  than  sleep. 

Millions  upon  millions  in  Turkey,  Syria, 
Egypt,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  East,  obey  the 
call.  What  an  apparent  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecy, '*He  shall  live,  and  unto  him  shall  be 
given  of  the  gold  of  Arabia;  prayer  shall  be 
made  ever  unto  him,  and  daily  shall  he  be 
praised. ^^  But  do  the  Muslims  pray  P  No!  All 
their  devotion  is  but  vain  repetition ;  it  is  not  the 
outpouring  of  the  wants  of^  the  heart  to  a  per- 
sonal God.  They  merely  repeat  many  times 
over  certain  sentences.  These  the  Koran  re- 
quires to  be  said  in  Arabic.  So  that  the  Afghans 
and  Indian  Muhammadans  only  repeat  sounds, 
of  the  meaning  of  which  most  of  them  know 
nothing.  Every  worshipper  must  turn  his  face 
towards  Mecca,  or  rather  towards  the  Kaba,  or 
Qibla,  which  is  a  square  stone  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  which  con- 
tainia  the  black atone^ —  a  stone  which  Muslims  say 
:  was  originally  white,  but  became  black  by  reason 
of  the  sins  of  those  who  have  kissed  it. 

Standing  with  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  his 
hands  hanging  down  by  his  sides,  he  says :  — 


I  have  purposed  to  offer  up  to  God  only,  with  a  lincere 
heart,  this  morning,  with  my  face  Qibla-wardi,  two 
rakata  — 

(or  forms  of  prayer) .  lie  now  touches  the  lobes 
of  the  ears  with  his  thumbs,  and  holds  his  face,  as 
it  were,  between  his  open  bands,  and  cries :  — 

God  is  great! 

He  now  places  his  right  hand  on  his  left  upon  his 
waistband,  and,  looking  on  the  ground  in  self- 
abasement,  says : — 

Holiness  to  thee,  O  God. 

And  praise  be  to  thee  f 
€h*eat  is  thy  name ; 
Great  is  thy  greatness. 

There  is  no  deity  but  thee. 

After  other  similar  ejaculations  he  repeats  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran :  — 

Praise  be  to  God  of  all  the  worlds : 

The  compassionate,  the  mercifUl ; 

King  on  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Thee  only  do  we  worship  and  to  thee  only  do  we  cry  for 

help. 
Guide  thou  us  in  the  straight  path  — 
The  path  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious, 
With  whom  thou  art  not  angry, 
And  who  go  not  astray  —  Amen. 

After  this  the  worshipper  may  say  as  manj 
chapters  of  the  Koran  as  he  chooses,  but  he  must 
repeat  one  long  or  two  short  verses. 

He  now  kneels  down,  or  rather  sits  upon  his 
heels ;  his  hands  are  upon  his  thighs,  and  the  fin- 
gers parted  a  little,  and  says :  — 

God  is  great. 

I  extol  the  holiness  of  my  Lord  the  great. 

This  he  repeats  thrice ;  he  then  rises  erect,  and 
repeats :  — 

God  hears  him  who  praises  him, 
9  Lord,  thou  art  praised. 

As  he  is  dropping  down  on  his  knees  again,  he 
says : — 

God  is  great 

As  he  touches  the  ground,  first  with  his  nose, 
then  with  his  forehead,  he  thrice  repeats:  — 

I  extol  the  holiness  of  my  God  the  most  high. 

Sinking  back  again  upon  his  heels,  and  plac- 
ing his  hands  upon  his  thighs,  as  before :  — 

God  is  great 

Prostrating  himself:  — 

God  is  great 

And  whilst  prostrate  upon  hia  carpet,  he  thrioe 
repeats :  — 

I  extol  the  holiness  of  my  Lord  the  most  high. 

Then,  sitting  again,  with  — 

God  is  great, 

ends  one  form  of  prayer,  or  rakat, 
;•  Having  repeated  this  whole  form  twice,  he  sits 
upon  his  left  foot,  and,  with  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  says :  — 

The  adorations  of  the  tongue  are  for  God,  and  abo  the 

adorations  of  the  body,  and  almsgiving. 
Peace  be  on  thee,  O  Prophet,  with  the  mercy  of  God. 
Peace  be  upon  us,  and  upon  God's  righteous  servants. 

Then,  raising  the  first  finger  of  the  right 
hand : — 

I  testify  there  is  no  deity  but  God, 

And  I  testifv  that  Muhammad  is  the  servant  of  God  and 


the  messenger  of  God. 
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0  God,  bare  mercy  opon  Mahammad,  and  on  hia  de- 

sccadants. 
Thou  art  to  be  praised,  and  thou  art  great. 
0  God  bless  Muhamtnad,  and  his  descendants,  aa  thou 

didst  bless  Ahrahiim  and  his  descendants. 
TlKm  art  to  be  praised,  and  thou  art  ^reat. 
0  Gody  our  Lord,  give  us  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and 

also  of  life  everlasting. 
Save  us  from  the  torments  of  ^re. 

Then  he  salams ;  ancl»  taming  his  head  to  the 
right,  he  says :  — 

The  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be  with  yon. 

And  this  he  repeats,  taming  his  head  roand  to 
the  left. 

At  the  close  of  bis  prayer  ho  raises  ^his  hands 
to  heaven  to  catch  a  blessing ;  they  are  after- 
wards drawn  over  the  face,  in  order  to  transfer 
it  to  every  part  of  the  body.  A  faithfol  Muslim 
will  daily  go  at  legist  thirty-six  times  through 
these  forms  of  prayer. 

The  prayers,  never  change,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  worshipper;  and  if 
they  are  said  in  a  mosqao,  all  the  worshippers 
keep  time — rising,  kneeling,  and  salaming  to- 
gether. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  bat  mechanical  repe- 
tition ;  and,  since  it  is  meritorious,  and  the  habit 
of  generatioDS,  the  people  still  persist  in  the 
arduous  task. 

All  falso  religions  have  favored  mechanical 
modes  of  reaching  their  heavens.  It  is  only  the 
religion  of  Christ  which  requires  **  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,^^  and  commands  the  sanetification 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  surrender  of  the  heart. 

Islam — which  is  the  name  for  the  religion  of 
Muhammad — teaches  that  God  has  sent  si  x  great 
prophets  into  the  world ;  each  one  brought  a  rev- 
elation from  he:iven,  which  superseded  all  that 
was  before  it.  These  lawgivers,  who  were  sent 
by  God  to  convert  the  world  to  the  true  religion, 
were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and 
Muhammad.  Thus,  Muslims  hold  that  the  Ko- 
ran—  uhich  is  the  revelation  vouchsatied  to 
Muhammiid — is  the  last  word  of  God  to  the 
world,  and  supersedes  the  Bible.  They  say  that 
Jesus  foretold  the  coming  of  Muhammad ;  but 
that  we  have  obliteratea  all  mention  of  their 
prophet  from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Considerable  reference  is  made  in  the  Koran 
to  the  leading  events  of  our  Lord's  life  and  min- 
istry. But  his  crucifixion  is  denied ;  it  being  as- 
serted that  the  Jews  crucified  another  person, 
sapposiug  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  professes 
to  accept  the  Old  Tesfciment :  — 

•*  Wo  believe  in  God  (it  says),  and  that  which 
was  sent  down  unto  us,  and  that  which  was  sent 
down  unto  Ibrahim  and  Ismail,  and  Ishag  and 
Yaqub,  and  the  tribes,  and  that  which  was 
delivered  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  from  the 
Lord,  and  we  make  no  distinction  between  any 
of  them." 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
the  remission  of  sins  through  the  sacritice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  no  part  of  the  faith  of  a  Muslim. 
His  hopes  of  heaven  turn  upon  tho  repetition  of 
prayers,  or  ejaculations,  on  the  giving  of  alQis, 
on  fasting  in  the  month  of  Ramazan,  on  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  in  the  intercession  of 
the  prophet.  The  hopes  of  the  success  and  pro- 
cess of  such  intercession  are  well  given  in  one 
of  the  many  traditions,  which  hand  down  orally 
the  sayings  of  Muhammad.    These  traditions 


are  received  as  part  of  **the  rule  of  Muslim 
faith."  From  the  following  tradition  it  will  be 
seen  Muhammad  admits  all  the  prophets  of  God 
to  have  been  sinners  except  Jesus.  It  is  given 
thus:  — 

•*The  prophet  of  God  said,  'In  the  day  of 
resurrection  Musalmans  will  not  be  able  to  move, 
and  they  will  be  greatly  distressed,  and  will  say, 
^ould  to  God  we  had  asked  him  to  create 
some  one  to  intercede  for  us,  that  we  mi^ht  be 
taken  from  this  place,  and  be  delivered  from 
tribulation  and  sorrow.'  • 

**Then  these  men  will  go  to  Adam,  and  will 
say,  *  Thou  art  the  father  of  all  men,  God 
created  thee  with  his  hand,  and  made  thee  a 
dweller  in  paradise,  and  ordered  his  angels  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  thee,  and  taught 
thee  the  names  of  all  things ;  ask  grace  for  us, 
we  pray  thee.' 

•*  And  Adam  will  say,  •  I  am  not  of  that  degree 
of  eminence  you  suppose,  for  I  committed  a  sin 
in  eating  of  the  tree  which  was  forbidden.  Go  to 
Noah,  the  prophet,  ho  was  tho  first  who  was  sent 
by  God  to  the  unbelievers  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.' 

•*  Then  they  will  go  to  Noah,  and  ask  for  in- 
tercessiont  and  he  will  say,  *  I  am  not  of  that 
degree  which  ye  suppose.'  And  he  will  remem- 
ber tho  sin  which  he  committed  in  asking  the 
Lord  for  the  deliverance  of  his  son  (Hud),  not 
knowing  whether  it  was  a  right  request  or  not. 
And  ho  will  say,  '  Go  to  Abraham,  who  is  the 
friend  of  God.' 

•*  Then  they  will  go  to  Abraham,  and  he  will 
say,  •  I  am  not  of  that  degree  which  ye  sup- 
pose.' And  he  will  rememuer  the  three  occa- 
sions upon  which  he  told  lies  in  the  world.  And 
he  w\}l  say,  •  Go  to  Moses,  who  is  the  servant  of 
whom  €rod  gave  his  law,  and  whom  he  allowed 
to  converse  with  him.' 

••  And  they  will  go  to  Moses,  and  Moses  will 
say,  *  I  am  not  of  that  degree  which  ye  suppose.' 
And  ho  will  remember  the  sin  which  he  com- 
mitted in  slaying  a  man.  And  he  will  say,  *  Go 
to  Jesus,  ho  is  the  servant  of  God,  the  Apostle 
of  God,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Word  of 
God.' 

••  Then  they  will  go  to  Jesus,  and  he  will  say, 
'  Go  to  Muhammad,  who  is  a  servant,  whose  sins 
God  has  forgiven  both  first  and  last.' 

**  Then  the  Musalmans  will  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  ask  permission  to  go  into  God's  presence 
and  intercede  for  them." 

Tho  process  by  which  the  Muhammadan 
reaches  his  heaven  is  a  mechanical  one.  The 
Koran  provides  for  no  sanctity  of  heart,  and  the 
rules  which  guide  the  morals  of  life  are  loose. 
There  are  almost  no  conditions  of  life  under  which 
the  Koran  does  not  hold  it  to  be  allowable  to  tell 
a  lie.  The  laws  of  marriage,  too,  are  so  wide 
as  to  practically  lead  to  deep  immorality.  The 
Koran  allows  a  Muslim  to  have  four  wives,  —  free 
women,  and  any  number  of  female  slaves.  The 
prophet  even  sanctioned  mamages  for  a  limited 
period.  Every  woman  is  required  to  bring  to 
her  husband  a  dowry,  and  this  dowry  is  in 
reality  the  only  tie  which  binds  the  will  of  the 
husband,  for  he  cannot  divorce  his  wife  unless  he 
return  to  her  the  dowry.  As  the  wife  is  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  husband,  she  is  so 
treated,  and  he  can  send  her  adrift  by  the  sen- 
tence, ••Thou  art  divorced." 
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The  result  of  this  pernicious  legislation  has 
been  to  degrade  women  to  the  lowest  slavery,  and 
to  deny  to  tlie  millions  of  Muhammadan  people 
that  softening  and  inspiring  influence  which  Grod 
intended  should  emanate  from  women.  It  is 
probably  to  these  two  causes — the  ease  with 
which  justification  can  be  found  for  breaking  an 
oath,  or  relating  falsehood,  and  the  debasement 
of  women  —  that  Muhammadan  rule  has  inva- 
riably cursed  the  peoples  over  whom  it  has  been 
extended. 

Ko  one  who  takes  even  a  superficial  glance  at 
the  history  and  belief  of  Islam  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  marvellous  sagacity  of  the  great 
false  prophet,  who  managed  to  concoct  a  system 
which  so  powerfully  appeals  to  the  prominent 
features  or  the  Eastern  character ;  and  when  we 
remember  how  in  centuries  past  the  inspirations 
of  the  Koran  filled  with  fanatic  fury  the  hosts  of 
the  Turks,  and  Saracens,  and  Moors,  and  every- 
where east  and  west  their  arms  were  victorious, 
and  that  to-day,  although  the  fire  of  that  furv 
has  burnt  out,  yet  it  possesses  individuals  with 
stranee  force,  and  coerces  them  to  acts  of  self- 
denial,  we  must  admit  truly  they  are  **  zealously 
affected,"  if  ''not  well."  We  have  seen  their 
'•long  prayers;"  but  think  of  the  toils  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  fast  of  the  month 
Ramazan,  —  a  fast  in  which  is  perpetuated  the 
rigid  fast  of  the  Lent  of  the  sixth  century ;  but 
Muhammad  fixed  its  limits  at  thirty  instead  of 
forty  days.  The  times  have  changed,  and  with 
them  the  Christian  fast;  bat  Ramazan  is  as 
strictly  kept  as  ever. 

If  the  fasting  month  happens  to  fall  during  the 
hot  season,  the  prohibition  to  drink  even  a  drop 
of  water  must  be  **  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,"  although,  by  keeping  the  fast,  all  past 
venial  sins  will  be  pardoned.  The  fast- is  re- 
quired to  be  absolute,  not,  like  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic fasts,  mere  abstinence  from  this  or  that  kind 
of  food,  but  neither  food  nor  drink  passes  the 
lips  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  When  we  consider 
tins  capability  of  endurance,  this  wonderful  self- 
restraint  and  religious  fervor,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  should  be  wasted  b^  running  in  sucn  a 
channel,  and  not  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  that 
Saviour  whom  the  false  prophet  professes  to 
receive,  and  yet  denies. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  supposed  that  no 
MusalmanVas  ever  converted  to  Christianity; 
indeed,  one  of  our  bishops  made  a  statement  a 
short 'time  ago  to  this  effect.  But  the  great 
promise,  **  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me,"  has  not  proved  powerless  among  the 
Muhammadans.  In  north-west  India  no  ^wer 
than  five  magistrates  are  converts  from  Islam. 
Three  of  them  are  able  writers  upon  Christian 
and  controversial  subjects.  At  Peshawur  there 
is  a  native  clergyman  doing  great  work  amongst 
the  Afghans,  who  himself  was  a  Musalman,  and 
if  we  had  more  men  of  the  devotion  and  mental 
calibre  of  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes  —  from  whose 
'•Notes  on  Muhammadanism"  this  paper  is 
chiefly  taken  —  the  standard  of  the  Cross  would 
soon  make  visible  headway  against  the  power  of 
the  Crescent.  But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Eastern  intellect  is  subtle  and  keen,  and  the 
religion  professed  founded  upon  an  authority 
which  was  devised  to  supersede  Christianity, 
and  yet  in  one  sense  to  acknowledge  it,  it  will 
become  at  once  evident  that  only  those  men  who 
are  thorough  masters  of  the  subject  and  also  of 


the  native  tongue,  can  hope  to  have  any  chance 
of  coping  with  the  mullahs.  —  the  Musalman  doc- 
tors of  the  law. 

But  although  such  men  can  be  counted  by 
units,  stiH  the  press  is  coming  to  aid  the  propa- 
gation of  the  true  faith,  and  controversial  works 
of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  and  which 
will  be  read  with  respect  by  the  leaders  of  Mu- 
hamraaddn  thought,  are  now  being,  circulated; 
and  sooner  or  later  the  good  seed  will  bring 
forth  much  fruit.  Grod  g^ant  it  may! — The 
Quiver. 


.    THE    BENEDICTION. 

/hmi  the  lYench  o/Fran^U  Oopp4€» 

BY  W.  Y. 

• 

It  was  in  eighteen  hundred — yes — and  nine, 

That  we  took  Saragossa.    What  a  day 

Of  untold  horrors !    I  was  sergeant  then. 

The  city  carried,  we  laid  siege  to  houses. 

All  shut  up  close,  and  with  a  treacherous  look 

Raining  down  shots  upon  us  from  the  windows. 

"  Tls  the  priests*  doing ! "  was  the  word  passed  round; 

So  that  although  since  daybreak  under  arms  — 

Our  eyes  with  powder  smarting,  and  our  months 

Bitter  with  kissing  cartridge  ends  —  piff!  paff! 

Rattled  the  musketry  with  ready  aim, 

If  shovel  hat  and  long  black  cloak  were  seen 

Flying  in  the  distance.    Up  a  narrow  street 

My  company  worked  on.    I  kept  an  eye 

On  every  house-top  right  and  left,  and  saw 

From  many  a  roof  flame  suddenly  burst  forth 

Coloring  the  sky,  as  Irom  the  chimney-tops 

Among  the  forges.    Low  our  fellows  stooped. 

Entering  the  low-pitched  dens.    When  they  came  out, 

With  bayonets  dripping  red,  their  bloody  fingers 

Signed  crosses  on  the  wall ;  for  we  were  bound 

In  such  a  dangerous  defile  not  to  leave 

Foes  lurking  in  our  rear.    There  was  no  drum-beat. 

No  ordered  march.    Our  officers  looked  grave ; 

The  rank  and  file  uneasy,  jogging  elbows 

As  do  recruits  when  flinching. 

AU  at  once. 
Rounding  a  comer,  we  are  haUed  in  French 
With  cries  for  help.    At  double-quick  we  join 
Our  hard-pressed  comrades.    They  were  grenadiers, 
A  gallant  company,  but  beaten  back 
Inglorious  from  the  raised  and  flag-paved  square 
Fronting  a  convent.    Twenty  stalwart  monks 
Defend  it— ^ black  demons  with  shaved  crowns. 
The  cross  in  white  embroider'd  on  their  frocks. 
Barefoot,  their  sleeves  tucked  up,  their  only  weapons 
Enormous  crucifixes,  so  well  brandished, 
Our  men  went  down  before  them.    By  platoons 
Firing,  we  swept  the  place ;  in  fact,  we  slaughtered 
This  terrible  group  of  heroes,  no  more  soul 
Being  in  us  than  in  executioners. 
The  foul  deed  done  —  deliberately  done— 
And  the  thick  smoke  rolled  away,  wo  noted 
Under  the  huddled  masses  of  the  dead 
ilivulets  of  blood  run  trickling  down  the  steps ; 
While  in  the  background  solemnly  the  church 
Loomed  up,  its  doors  wide  open.    Wc  went  in. 
It  t^  a  desert.    Lighted  tapers  starred 
The  inner  gloom  with  points  of  gold.    The  incense 
Gave  out  its  perfume.    At  the  upper  end. 
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Timing  to  the  altar  as  tboagh  anconceraed 
Ic  the  fierce  battle  that  had  raged,  a  priest, 
White-havecf  and  tall  of  stature,  to  a  close 
Was  briDging  tranquilly  the  mass.    So  stamped 
Upon  roj  memory  is  that  thrilling  scene, 
That,  as  I  speak  it  comes  before  me  now  — 
Hie  convent  built  in  old  time  by  the  Moors ; 
The  huge  brown  corpses  of  the  monks ;  the  sun 
Making  the  red  blood  on  the  pavement  steam ; 
And  there,  framed  in  by  the  low  porch,  the  priest ; 
And  there  the  altar  brilliant  as  a  shrine ; 
Aad  here  ourselves,  all  halting,  hesitating. 
Almost  afraid. 

I,  cert^s,  in  those  days 
Was  a  confirmed  blasphemer.    Tis  on  record 
That  once,  by  way  of  sacrilegious  joke, 
A  chapel  being  sacked,  I  lit  my  pipe 
At  a  wax-candle  burning  on  the  altar. 
This  time,  however,  I  was  awed  —  so  blanched 
Was  that  old  man ! 

'*  Shoot  him !  '*  our  captain  cried. 
Kot  a  soul  budgrcd.    The  priest  beyond  all  doubt 
Heardj  but  as  though  he  heai*d  not.    Turning  round, 
He  faced  us,  with  the  elevated  host,* 
Having  that  period  of  the  service  reached 
When  on  the  faithful  benediction  falls. 
His  lifted  arms  seemed  as  the  spread  of  wings; 
And  as  he  raised  the  pyx,  and  in  the  air 
With  it  described  the  Cross,  each  man  of  us 
Fell  back,  aware  the  priest  no  more  was  trembling 
Than  if  before  him  the  devout  were  ranged. 
Bat  when,  intoned  with  clear  and  mellow  voice, 
The  words  came  to  us, 

Votbenedicat 
Deut  Ommpoteru/ 

The  captain's  order 
Bang  out  again  and  sharply,  '*  Shoot  him  down, 
Or  I  shall  swear ! "    Then  one  of  ours,  a  dastard. 
Levelled  his  gun,  and  fired.    Upstanding  still, 
The  priest  changed  color,  though  with  steadfast  look 
Set  upwards,  and  indomitably  stem. 
PiUer  H  FUius  / 

Came  the  words.    What  frenzy  — 
What  maddening  thirst  for  blood,  sent  from  our  ranks 
Another  shot,  I  know  not ;  but  'twas  done. 

The  monk  with  one  hand  on  the  alUur's  ledge 
Held  himself  up ;  and,  strenuous  to  complete 
Ilij  benediction,  in  the  other  raised 
The  consecrated  host.    For  the  third  time 
Tracing  in  air  the  symbol  of  forgiveness. 
With  eyes  closed,  and  in  tones  exceeding  low, 
But  in  the  general  hush  distinctly  heard, 
£t  Sanctua  Spiriiut ! 

He  said ;  and,  ending 
His  service,  fell  down  dead. 

The  golden  pyx 

BoUcd  bounding  on  the  floor.    Then,  as  we  stood, 

Even  the  old  troopers,  With  our  muskets  grounded, 

And  choking  horror  in  our  hearts,  at  sight 

Of  such  a  shameless  murder  and  at  sight 

Of  soch  a  martyr,  with  a  chuckling  laugh, 

Amthl 

Drawled  out  a  drummer-boy. 

Jfacmilian*8  Magazine, 
Paris,  iro«emd<r,  1878. 
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Concluded. 

CHAPTER  IX. —THE  DEADLY  TOY. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was  that  Phyllis  did  no 
tell  what  she  had  seen,  either  to  Jack  or  Robert 
till  lon^  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  o 
use.  rerhaps  it  was  that  she  convinced  herel 
that  as  the  blacks  had  come  and  gone  so  silently 
without  showing  themselves  to  any  of  the  whit€ 
people  near,  they  could  mean  no  mischief,  anc 
therefore  another  visit  was  not  to  be  apprehended 
But  the  more  likely  explanation  of  her  §ilencc  is 
that  the  sight  of  the  lonely  grave,  the  perfccl 
silence  andsolitude  of  the  place,  had  touched  hei 
nerves  painfully,  and  that  sne  shrank  from  speak- 
ing of  it  to  any  one.  At  any  rate,  she  never  did 
speak  till  long  afterwards. 

But  a  few  days  after  their  visit  to  Wild  Duck 
Island,  something  happened  which  troubled  and 
perplexed  James  Hamilton  in  an  uncomfortable 
manner.  He  had  gone  out  with  Robert  imme- 
diately afler  breakfast,  and  remembering  during 
the  forenoon  that  he  bad  left  something  which  he 
required  in  his  own  room,  he  went  back  to  the 
house  to  get  it.  He  had  always  known  that 
Phyllis  attended  to  the  keeping  of  his  room  in 
order ;  but  not  generally  being  at  home  at  the 
time  when  she  did  so,  he  had  never  found  her 
there  until  to-day,  when,  entering  suddenly,  he 
saw  her  standing  by  his  toilet-table,  holding 
something  in  her  hand  which  she  was  regarding 
attentively.  It  was  a  little  revolver,  not  more 
than  six  inches  long,  but  so  beautifully  made, 
that  though  capable  of  accounting  for  six  men's 
lives,  it  was  light  enough  to  be  used  by  a  woman, 
or  even  a  child.  The  deadly  toy  had  lain  half, 
forgotten  at  the  bottom  of  tJack's  portmanteau 
till  the  evening  before,' when,  while  looking  for 
the  color-box  he  had  spoken  of  to  Phyllis,  he  had 
taken  it  out  and  cleaned  it. 

••  Phyllis  !  what  are  you  doing  with  that  P"  he 
said,  rather  sharply,  for  he  disliked  seeing  such  a 
thing  in  her  hands. 

**I  was  thinking,"  she  replied  slowly,  and 
looking  up  at  him  without  a  shade  of  embarrass- 
ment on  her  face,  **how  easily  I  could  fire 
this." 

**  What  an  idea!"  he  said,  smiling,  as  he 
gently  took  the  weapon  from  the  girrs  hand. 
*•  Women  have  no  business  with  such  things. 
It  was  careless  of  me  to  leave  it  lying  there, 
though." 

••  Iwish  you  would  show  mo  how  it  works,^' 
she  said,  without  noticing  either  his  smile  or  the 
half  petulance  which  accompanied  it. 

**  Why,  what  would  be  the  use  of  your  know- 
ing that?" 

**  I  should  like  to  know.  Do  show  me,"  she 
urged. 

And,  with  a  sort  of  impatience,  he  explained  to 
her  how  the  revolving  principle  acted.  **  Will 
that  do  now,  Miss  Curiosity?"  he  asked.  **  Or 
is  there  anything  else  you  woUld  like?" 

*•  Yes ;  I  should  like  yon  to  give  me  this." 

**  What  an  odd  taste  you  have,  Phyllis!  Do 
you  mean  that  you  want  the  pistol  for  your  own, 
to  keep?" 
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**  Yes ;  I  want  the  pistol  for  my  own,  to  keep,** 
she  answered,  unblushingly. 

**  There  are  other  things  I  would  rather  give 
you  for  my  first  present,^^  he  said,  looking  at  her  at- 
tentively. *  *  For  instance,  the  color-box  I  showed 
you  last  night." 

'*Ididn^t  mean  to  ask  for  a  present.  And  I 
suppose  this  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money. 
But  if  you  will  lend  it  to  me  that  will  do  quite 
as  well." 

**  Phyllis ! "  he  exclaimed,  flushing  with  vexa- 
tion, **you  use  your  powers  of  persuasion  mer- 
cilessly, for  you  know  I  cannot  refuse  you  this 
or  anything  else  I  have.  Thera,  take  it;  but  I 
would  rather  give  you  anything  else." 

**  And  I  would  rather  have  this,"  she  persisted, 
smiling,  and  accepting  it  from  bis  hand. 

He  went  to  his  portmanteau  and  drew  out  a 
mahogany  case.  **  You  will  find  everything  be- 
longing to  it  there,"  he  said,  **  but  I  entreat  you 
to  be  cautious  how  you  play  with  the  deadly 
toy ;  "  and  without  another  word  he  left  the 
room. 

Phyllis  stood  looking  after  him  in  silence  for 
more  than  a  minute,  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  moisture  in  her  dark-blue  eyes,  and  of  a  quiver 
in  the  lines  of  her  beautiful  lips.  Then  she  went 
quietly  to  her  own  room  and  put  her  new  acqui- 
sition out  of  sight;  but  not  till  she  had  examined 
it  thoroughly  once  more,  and  satisfied  herself 
that  she  understood  its  way  of  working. 

CHAPTER  X. — THE  BLACKS. 

The  month  of  May  came  in  with  such  heavy 
rains,  that  Jack  beg^an  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  a  country  could  be  fertile,  and  yet  rainless 
for  more  than  half  the  year.  **  At  homo  in  Scot- 
land," he  said,  accosting  his  brother,  **  the  rain 
keeps  coming  down  in  a  fashion  all  the  year 
through.  Here  we  have  it  all  at  once ;  that  is  the 
djlference.  I  think  I  almost  prefer  this  way, 
though  it  is  very  unpatriotic  to  say  so." 

*•  Not  at  all,"  feobert  answered.  •*  Keep  your 
patriotism  for  your  new  country,  and  think  that 
everything  Australian  is  best! " 

There  was  comparatively  little  farm-work  to 
be  done  at  this  season,  though  it  seemed  quite 
enough  to  keep  every  one  busy.  And  Robert 
took  it  into  his  head  that  a  new  jetty  was  required 
at  a  certain  spot  at  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
and  that  after  the  (irst  heavy  rains  were  past  and 
a  few  days  of  brighter  weather  had  set  in,  was  a 
capital  time  to  build  it.  For  a  day  or  two  Jack 
and  he  were  busily  employed  in  trimming  posts 
and  planks  into  shape;  then  one  mornmg  the 
materials  were  all  hoisted  into  a  great  dray 
which  Ilobert  drove,  while  Jack  rode  beside  the 
team  on  his  own  gray  horse.  It  was  very  early 
in  th3  morning,  scarcely  daylight,  when  they  set 
out ;  their  dinner  was  packecl  up  and  stowed  away 
in  the  dray,  for  they  did  not  intend  to  be  home 
till  late  in  the  evening. 

Phyllis,  the  ever  useful,  stood  at  the  door  to 
speed  their  departure ;  and,  as  they  waved  their 
temporary  adieus,  she  could  not  but  own  to  just 
a  soup9on  of  loneliness  as  she  turned  into  the 
house  again.  Judy  Maloney  had  left  the  farm 
for  her  own  cottage  only  two  days  before.  She 
was  to  return  and  to  stziy  permanently  as  a  house- 
hold help,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two ;  but, 
prior  to  doing  so,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
arrange  the  affairs  of  her  own  small  domicile,  and 


make  ready  all  her  belongings  for  transfer  to  the 
comfortable  rooms  which  Mr.  Hamilton  had  pre- 
pared for  her  and  her  husband  just  behind  his  own 
house.  So,  as  things  happened,  Ph^ilis  was 
quite  alone  in  the  house  with  Bessie  and  the  two 
children.  The  morning  passed  quickly ;  Bessie 
was  dressed,  and  Phyllis  helped  to  dress  the  two 
little  ones,  and  then  went  to  prepare  breakfast 
for  them.  Then  there  were  all  the  innumerable 
things  to  be  done  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  a 
household:  bread  to  bake,  meat  to  prepare  for 
cooking,  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  cleaning  of 
dishes ;  and  by  the  time  those  things  were  all  ac> 
complished  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
it  Wiis  almost  time  to  think  about  dinner. 

Phyllis  went  into  the  parlor  to  see  how  Bessie 
and  the  children  were  getting  on,  and  to  rest  for 
a  few  minutes.  All  three  looked  very  happy  and 
comfortable ;  the  little  lady  was  sound  asleep  in 
her  pretty  bassinet;  and  Bertie  was  absorbed  in 
a  box  of  bricks,  which  his  father  had  brought  him 
after  his  last  visit  to  the  new  store  at  Glen  Assynt, 
and  which  had  been  a  constant  source  of  delight 
to  the  little  boy  ever  since.  Bessie  was  quietly 
sewing,  preparing  some  of  the  warm  garments 
necessary  for  the  household  during  the  coming 
winter.  Her  clever  fin^ei*s  made  nearly  every- 
thing that  was  worn  at  Hamilton  Farm,  though 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  much  of 
the  housework. 

•*  Are  3'ou  tired,  dearP  "  asked  Phyllis,  coming 
to  her  sister^s  side  and  stooping  down  to  kiss  her. 
There  was  something  in  the  girPs  love  for  her 
delicate  and  gentle  sister  that  was  perhaps  more 
like  the  love  of  a  strong  and  gentle  man  for  a 
woman,  than  the  love  of  one  woman  for  another. 
She  always  thought  of  Bessie  as  of  one  who  was 
to  be  guarded  from  fatigue  or  danger  of  any  kind, 
who  was  to  be  kept  from  anxiety  if  possible,  and 
shielded  from  harm.  Indeed,  had  Bessie  not  been 
what  she  was  —  the  most  loving  and  unselfish  of 
women  —  Robert  and  Phyllis  mi^ht  have  spoilt 
her  just  a  littio  between  them.  But  as  it  was, 
her  every  thought  and  wish  was  forthe  happiness 
of  those  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved  so 
heartily  in  return ;  and  her  beautiful  and  gentle 
nature  bloomed  like  a  rare  and  exquisite  flower 
in  the  atmosphere  of  tenderness  by  which  she  was 
surrounded. 

**  Have  the  children  been  good?"  Phyllis  asked, 
as  she  touched  Bessie's  soft  hair  caressingly.  «*  I 
meant  to  have  come  in  earlier,  and  to  have  helped 
you  with  them ;  but  I  found  so  much  to  do  in  the 
kitchen." 

•*  They  have  been  as  good  as  gold,"  answered 
Bessie,  brightly.  •*  Bertie  grows  quite  a  com- 
panion with  his  little  talk." 

<*  Bless  him !  He  is  auntie^s  own  boy ! "  said 
Phyllis,  taking  the  little  fellow  from  his  play, 
and  tossing  him  up  and  down  in  her  strong  arms, 
making  him  laugh  and  shout  with  delight.  Still 
holding  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  opened  the 
front-door  and  went  out  into  the  veranda.  The 
air  felt  sweet  after  the  rain,  with  that  newly 
washed  freshness  which  is  so  delicious.  The 
islands  lay  like  great  emeralds  in  the  water,  so 
covered  were  they  by  their  new  mantle  of  living 
green ;  the  sun  shrone  brightly  down  on  the  lake« 
and  everywhere  there  seemed  a  flutter  and  a 
movement,  as  if  old  Earth  felt  the  sap  stirring  in 
her  veins,  and  kept  whispering  to  herself :  *  •  Spring 
is  coming!    I  know  it!    I  feel  it!" 

But  Phyllis  had  not  stood  in  the  veranda  for 
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fire  minutes,  before,  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
beauty  and  freshness,  she  descried  a  dark  object, 
which  mode  her  heart  seem  to  stand  still  for  a 
mioate.  From  behind  a  promontory  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  water,  to  tho  right  of  the  spot 
where  she  stood,  and  not  more  than  a  quaiter  of 
a  mile  off,  she  saw  a  boat  suddenly  shoot  out,  and 
her  quick  eyes  discerned  in  an  instant  that  its 
shape  was  not  in  the  least  like  that  of  any  boat 
belongiug  to  Robert  or  to  any  one  else  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  much  longer  and  nar- 
rower; and  was  filled  at  least  with  a  dozen- 
human  beings,  whose  bodies  looked  dark  against 
tho  sunlit  water.  Phyllis  watched  them  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  perfect  silence ;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  scarcely  breathed,  so  still  was  she;  then  she 
c;irried  Bertie  into  tho  parlor  again,  and  set  liim 
duwn  beside  his  bricks,  and,  stepping  out  into  the 
reranda  once  more,  she  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  Goin^  quietly  past  the  parlor  window,  she 
hummed  a  Tittle  air  softly,  so  that  Bessie  might 
think  all  was  well. 

**  And  probably  nothing  will  come  of  it,"  she 
said  to  hereelf.  **  I  dare  say  I  am  silly  to  be  so 
frightened.  Only  I  wish  they  had  not  come  to- 
day, just  when  we  happen  to  be  alone  here.  And 
it  is  such  a  long  time  since  any  have  been  seen 
about  here." 

Even  while  admitting  to  herself  that  she  was 
afraid,  she  walked  on  bravely  towards  the  spot 
where,  from  the  direction  the  canoe  was  taking, 
she  saw  tho  blacks  intended  to  land.  She  felt 
relieved  that  they  were  evidently  not  coming  to 
the  jetty  just  in  front  of  the  house,  but  to  a  sp(jt 
nc^ly  a  bimdred  yards  off.  If  she  could  only 
keep  them  out  of  Uessie^s  sight  and  hearing,  she 
thought,  till  Robert  and  Jack  came  back  at  night, 
all  would  be  well.  Or  perhaps  some  of  the  men 
might  come  up  to  the  farm  during  the  day.  She 
lo(ied  in  all  directions  to  see  if  any  one  was  in 
sight;  but  no  human  beings  were  visible  except 
tl^  dark  freight  coming  so  swiftly  towards  the 
shore.  Even  Sam,  tlio  farm-lad,  had  disappeared, 
and  Phyllis  thought  with  a  pang  that  be  had 
probably  stolen  off  to  join  his  master.  Else  how 
quickly  would  she  have  sent  him  off,  running  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  to  fetch  that  master  home ! 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  bank  which  over- 
looked the  spot  for  which  the  boat  had  been 
making,  the  beat  had  reached  the  shore,  and  the 
blacks  were  landing,  about  a  dozen  of  them, 
men  and  women.  There  they  were,  most  of 
them,  as  the  weather  was  not  hot,  wrapped  in 
opossum  skins  or  blankets;  by  which  last, 
Phyllis  surmised  that  they  had  visited  some 
township,  and  thought,  with  a  sickening  feeling 
of  dread,  th;it  they  were  probably  none  the  better 
for  that.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  she 
quietly  watched  their  proceedings  with  as  much 
calmness  as  she  could  command.  In  return 
theysUired  at  her,  tho  one  whito  girl  confronting 
Uhjm  all,  and  then  conferred  with  each  other  tor 
several  minutes.  Then  a  tall  fellow,  with  a 
beanled  face,  r.nd  eyes  that  rolled  liercely  under 
their  busliy  eyebrows,  approached  as  spokesman. 
And  this  was  his  speech,  short  but  pointed: 
•*  You  white  missic !    Give  sheep  f    Give  rum ! " 

In  a  moment  Phyllis's  plan  of  action  was 
formed.  She  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  hold- 
ing her  head  very  high  and  pointing  imperiously 
with  her  hand.  **you  are  to  stay  here,  all  ol 
you.  If  you  come  nearer  the  house,  the  master 
will  be  angry.    One  man  and  one  woman" — 


she  held  up  her  fingers  to  illustrate  —  **may 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  give  them  sheep  for  ^1, 
and  plenty,  plenty  rum." 

The  black  fellow  grinned,  showing  his  great 
white  faitgs;  he  evidently  understood  perfectly 
what  she  meant,  for  he  nodded  good-humoredly 
enough ;  whereupon  Phyllis  turned  and  walked 
towards  the  house,  but  took  care  to  make  a  detour 
which  would  take  her  and  her  unwelcome  com- 
panions in  by  the  back  way.  There  followed  her, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
as  she  had  directed.  In  one  of  the  out-houses 
there  hung  the  whole  of  a  sheep  which  had  been 
killed  the  previous  day,  and  to  th  s  she  led  them. 
Their  faces  beamed  when  they  saw  the  plentiful 
supply ;  and  when  she  indicated  by  gestures  that 
they  might  have  it,  the  man  took  it  down,  and 
coolly  laid  the  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  woman,  who  trudged  slowly  off  with  it  to  join 
her  companions,  who  had  squatted  down  in  a 
circle  on  a  flat  green  spot  near  the  water's  edge. 
The  man  remained  with  Phyllis,  who,  still  care- 
fully keeping  out  of  si  jht  ot  the  house-windows, 
led  him  across  the  court  to  the  locked  storehouse, 
where  such  things  as  tea,  sugar,  brandy,  etc  ,  were 
kept.  With  an  imperious  gesture  she  desired  the 
man  to  remain  outside,  and  went  in  alone  to 
the  well-filled  storeroom.  Her  all-absorbing 
thought,  as  she  looked  at  the  shelves  where  the 
brandy  and  rum  stood,  was,  ••  How  much  will  it 
take  to  stupefy  them  until  Robert  and  Jack  come 
home?" 

She  determined  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and 
lifted  out  of  an  opened  case  half-a-dozen  bottles, 
incased  in  their  straw  envelopes.  The  black  fel- 
low grinned  again  as  she  loaded  him  with  the 
welcome  burden,  and  gave  utterance  to  some 
guttural  apd  totally  unintelligible  words,  which, 
however,  seemed  to  be  expressive  of  satisfaction. 
As  she  glanced  momentarily  into  this  man's  face, 
Phyllis  was  conscious  of  a  more  intense  loathing 
than  she  had  known  herself  to  be  capable  of  feel- 
ing for  anything  in  human  shape. 

CHAPTER  ZI.  —  ANXIOUS  MOMENTS. 

The  wild  Australian  black  is  perhaps  the  low- 
est known  type  of  humanity.  His  skull  shows  a 
low  development  of  intellect,  his  body  a  low  de- 
velopment of  physique.  His  mode  of  living  is 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  for  he  lacks  the  capa- 
bility of  building  a  sufficient  shelter  either  from 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer  or  from  the  keen 
winds  and  heavy  rains  of  winter.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  to  find  even  a  lower  grade  of  being  than 
the  Australian  black  in  his  native  ignorance  and 
filth,  namely,  the  same  black  after  he  has  visited 
some  of  the  colonial  cities.  When  he  has  asso- 
ciated with  the  offscouring  of  one  of  the  large 
towns,  when  he  has  added  to  the  brutality  of  the 
savage  the  lowest  vices  of  civilization,  then  in- 
deed he  becomes  a  hopelessly  degraded  creature, 
—  a  thing  for  angels  to  weep  over  and  for  man- 
kind to  mourn. 

You  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  when  Phyllis 
encountered  the  look  of  this  man,  and  took  m  at 
one  glanca  the  expression  of  his  fierce  eyes  and 
repulsive  mouth,  even  her  brave  spirit  quailed, 
and  the  blood  seem  to  ebb  from  her  cheeks  and 
throb  to  her  heart  with  a  wild,  terrible  pang  of 
fear.  It  so  happened  that,  only  a  few  weeks  t)e- 
Ibro,  the  colonial  papers  had  rung  with  the  ac- 
counts of  a  murder  which  had  been  committed 
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at  a  lonely  shepherd's  but  oA  the  hills.  The 
shepherd  was  oat  at  his  work,  for  beyond  earshot 
of  his  dwelling,  and  his  wife  had  been  left  alone 
in  her  solitary  dwelling  with  her  infant  child. 
A  party  of  wandering  blacks  came  to  the  hat ; 
and  when  the  unhappy  man  retamed  in  the  even- 
ing he  found  his  hut  a  scene  of  desolation,  and 
his  dear  ones  brutally  murdered.  The  whole 
colony  was  moved  to  horror  at  the  dastardly  deed, 
—  a  deed  which  was  only  partly  expiated  by  the 
execution  of  the  ringleaders.  Phyllis  had  read 
this  stor^  in  the  papers:  and  during  the  few 
seconds  in  which  she  stood  confronting  the  black 
it  flashed  upon  her  in  all  its  terrible  details.  She 
thought  of  her  delicate  sister,  of  the  infant,  of  little 
Bertie,  and  she  was  conscious  that  their  lives  as 
well  as  her  own  hung  upon  her  tact  and  courage. 
But  though  those  thoughts  were  written  on  the 
brave,  p£ue  face,  the  gin  never  lost  for  an  instant 
her  haughty  bearing,  or  quailed  before  the  inso- 
lent stare  of  the  black.  With  an  imperious  ges- 
ture she  pointed  to  the  spot  by  the  water  where 
the  others  were  already  preparing  to  light  a  fire 
and  were  hacking  the  sheep  to  pieces ;  and  the 
man  turned  sullenly  away. 

When  she  saw  that  he  had  rejoined  his  com- 
panions, she  went  into  her  own  room,  and  fi;ave 
way  for  a  little  to  a  violent  emotion  which  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot.  She  felt  giddy  and  sick, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  was  in  that  painful  state 
when  consciousness  is  only  retained  by  a  strenu- 
ous effort  of  the  will.  It  must  have  been  during 
those  few  moments  of  weakness  t^at  the  girPs 
heart  cried  aloud  and  found  utterance  at  her 
lips.  **  Jack !  Jack !  Jack !  ^^  she  murmured,  and 
then  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  was 
silent. 

It  was  only  for  a  little  while,  however,  that  the 
weakness  triumphed.  Going  forward  to  the  look- 
ing-glass, she  smoothed  her  hair,  and  tried  to 
bnng  back  a  little  color  into  her  white  cheeks. 
While  lingering  for  a  few  moments  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  sittmg-room,  Bessie  was  struck  on 
looking  up  from  her  work  by  the  curious  set 
paleness  of  her  sister^s  face. 

•*  Phyllis,  darling,"  said  she,  *•  do  you  know  you 
are  looking  very  ill  P  You  must  have  over-tired 
yourself  this  morning.  Come  here  and  sit  be- 
side me,  pet,  for  a  little,  and  rest  your  head  on 
my  pillow." 

**Yes,  presently,"  answered  Phyllis,  as  she 
moved  restlessly  about  the  room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, under  pretence  of  tidying  away  Bertie's 
toys.  And  then  she  did  what  Bessie  bad  never 
seen  her  strong  sister  do  before :  she  went  to  the 
cupboard,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  drank 
it. 

**You  are  ill,  Phyllis,"  said  Bessie,  raising 
herself  from  the  sofa,  in  alarm. 

**No;  indeed  I  am  not,"  answered  Phyllis, 
coming  to  her  sister's  side,  and  resting  her  head 
on  the  sofa-cushion.  **  Don't  be  anxious  about 
me,  Bessie.  I  am  only  a  little  tired ;  and  when 
Judy  Mai oney  comes  back,  I' mean  to  live  the 
idlest  and  most  luxurious  life  possible." 

**  I  wish  she  were  here  now." 

**  So  do  I  ! "  ejaculated  Phyllis,  with  what 
seemed  to  her  sister  unusual  energy. 

Bessie  began  talking  of  some  little  hoiisehold 
reforms  that  were  to  be  effected  when  Judy  came 
back.  The  beds  and  windows  were  to  have  fresh 
curtains ;  and  Robert  had  promised  a  new  carpet 
for  the  sitting-room.     **And  a  piano,  Phyllis! 


Robert  has  positively  said  that  a  piano  is  to  come 
up  in  the  next  dray  from  Adelaide !  If  I  have 
not  forgotten  all  the  little  music  I  ever  knew,  I 
shall  give  you  some  lessons." 

Much  as  this  might  otherwise  have  interested 
Phyllis,  the  kindly  words  were  lost  upon  ^e  girl 
as  she  listened  with  strained  attention  for  any 
sound  from  outside  which  might  betray  the  pres- 
ence of  the  blacks  to  her  sister.  **  Shall  we  ever 
need  those  things?"  she  was  thinking.  **Will 
ouB  lives  go  on  just  the  same  after  this  ?  Or 
when  James  and  Robert  come  back  to-night,  will 
they  find  us  "  —  Would  Robert  go  mad ,  she  won- 
dered, if  he  came  back  and  found  his  darling,  his 
idolized  wife,  as  that  shepherd's  wife  had  oeen 
found  ?  And  Jack  ?  Would  he  remember  only 
what  was  best  in  her,  and  forgive  and  forget  all 
that  had  jarred  on  him  ? 

**  But  it  shall  never  be ! "  she  said  to  herself, 
desperately.  ' '  I  have  strength  and  courage ;  and 
God  helps  those  who  fight  for  the  innocent.^  She 
rose  from  her  low  seat  presently,  and,  declaring 
she  was  quite  rested,  announced  her  intention  of 
preparing  dinner  for  the  little  household. 

**  Don't  trouble  to  cook  anything,"  called  Bessie 
after  her.  *  *  Anything  cold  will  do  for  us,  to-day, 
and  you  do  look  so  tired." 

Glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  calm,  domestic 
scene — the  delicate  pretty  young  mother,  the 
infant's  cradle,  the  strong,  healthy  boy  dragging 
his  toy-horse  about  the  room  —  Phyllis  again  re- 
paired to  her  chamber,  where  she  offered  up  an 
agonized  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all  mercy. 
When  she  rose,  she  looked  and  felt  perfectly 
calm.  She  opened  the  drawer  in  which  she  had 
put  away  Jack's  little  pistol,  took  it  out  and  ex- 
amined it,  to  make  sure  that  she  remembered  all 
that  he  had  told  her  about  its  method  of  work- 
ing. It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  revolver  of  the 
smallest  size,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  work- 
manship. As  she  looked  at  its  glittering  barrel 
and  costly  mountings,  she  reflected  with  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  satisfaction  that  in  this  exquisite  toy, 
which  she  could  easily  hide  in  one  of  her  strong 
hands,  death  might  be  dealt  to  six  human  beings. 
•*Four  of  them,"  she  thought,  while  the  lines 
about  her  mouth  deepened  and  her  eyes  glittered. 
**One  for  Bessie,  and  myself  last.  As  for  the 
children  "  — 

Loading  the  pistol  carefully,  she  slipped  it  into 
the  side-pocket  of  her  dress;  and  then,  before 
going  to  the  kitchen,  she  went  to  reconnoitre  the 
unwelcome  guests.  She  walked  along  the  bank 
for  a  little  way,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the 
blacks,  herself  unseen.  They  had  eaten  as  much 
half-raw  mutton  as  it  was  possible  for  even  them 
to  consume,  and  their  capacities  in  that  direction 
are  simply  enormous ;  and  now.  they  were  drink- 
ing the  brandy,  some  out  of  tin  pannikins,  which 
they  had  doubtless  procured  at  the  last  town  they 
had  visited ;  and  others  in  a  still  more  primitive 
fashion,  from  the  bottles.  Some  of  the  men 
seemed  to  be  already  satiated,  and  were  lying 
flat  on  their  backs,  with  closed  eyes  and  faces 
upturned  to  the  sky.  Two  or  three  others,  among 
whom  was  the  tall  black  who  had  followed  Phyllis 
to  the  house,  and  for  whom  she  had  conceived  a 
special  aversion,  were  still  sitting  up,  and  carry- 
ing on  the  debauch,  as  if  determined  to  get  as 
much  enjoyment  as  possible  out  of  the  unwonted 
abundance.  As  for  the  women,  they  had  with- 
drawn to  some  distance,  and  were  squatted  on 
the  ground,  their  knees  drawn  up  to  tneir  chins. 
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and  blankets  or  opossum  skins  thrown  over  their 
shoalders.  Probably  they  had  already  reeeiyed 
the  small  share  of  brandy  which  was  all  their 
lords  coald  see  fit  to  spare  them.  Altogether 
the  aspect  of  affaira  looked  tolerably  promising, 
thought  Phyllis.  If  only  those  two  or  three  in- 
Teterate  topers  would  giye  in  and  go  to  sleep,  or 
if  only  Sam  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  return 
to  the  homestead.  Neyer  had  she  longed  for  the 
siditof  a  human  beine  as  she  now  longed  for  a 
glimpse  of  that  awkwird  vouth.  She  turned  to 
scan  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  hoping 
and  praying  to  catch  a  flutter  of  his  old  jacket  or 
a  peep  of  the  topt>f  his  brimless  hat ;  but  nothing 
]i?in^  broke  the  green  outline  of  the  slope. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  watch  and  wait  till  the 
western  sky  should  begin  to  redden  and  she  mio^ht 
listai  for  the  roll  of  the  bullock-drays  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  for  the  well-known  tread  of  Jack^s 
gray  horse. 

falling  fortitude  to  her  aid,  the  braye  girl  went 
about  her  household  work,  preparing  nourishing 
soup  for  Bessie^s  dinner,  feeding  Bertie,  setting 
the  kitchen  in  order,  and  baking  scones  for  the 
men,  who  would  return  hungry  and  tired  in  the 
evening.  The  hands  of  the  Dutch  clock  in  the 
kitchen  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  two  or  three 
times  she  went  up  to  it,  to  listen  if  its  slow,  heayy 
poise  were  still  beating  on.  £yery  now  and  then 
she  stole  out  to  where  she  could  see  the  blacks, 
and  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  she  noted  with 
thankihlness  that  they  had  at  length  succumbed 
to  the  potent -liquor,  and  were  lying  quiet,  and 
apparently  asleep. 

Ihe  kitchen  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  four,  and 
PhjlHs  thought,  *'  In  two  hours  more  Robert  and 
Jack  may  be  here.^  She  was  dwelling  on  this 
idea  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  when  going  to  the 
outside  comer  of  the  kitchen  to  glance  towards 
lake  and  hill,  as  she  had  done  so  many  times 
already  that  day,  she  saw  something  which  made 
her  brave  heart  stand  still  for  a  moment.  The  tall 
black  had  risen  from  his  recumbent  position  and 
was  now  stealing  slowly  towards  the  house  with 
a  stealthy  step  and  sidelong  glances,  which  told 
of  sinister  meaning.  Either  he  had  drunk  less 
than  his  fellows,  or  else,  as  he  was  eyidently  the 
strongest  of  the  party,  his  potations  had  taken 
less  effect  upon  him.  At  any  rate,  on  he  came ; 
and  the  pale  girl  realized  with  an  intense  vivid- 
ness of  conviction  that  the  hour  of  her  deadliest 
peril  was  come.  It  was  only  for  an  instant  that 
she  quaUed ;  the  next  she  had  stepped  forward  to 
meet  him,  determined  at  any  cost  to  prevent  his 
nearer  approach  to  the  house.  Stepping  forward 
I  to  within  about  six  paces  of  him,  she  stopped, 
and  demanded  to  know  his  errand,  drawing  her- 
self up  to  her  full  height.  ••  How  dare  you  come 
near  the  house?"  she  exclaimed.  "Go  back  to 
the  others  at  once  ! " 

The  black  fellow  grinned,  but  stopped  his  cat- 
like advance.  Phyllis  saw  that  he  carried  his 
club  in  his  ri^ht  hand,  which  he  held  partially 
concealed  behmd  him ;  and  she  knew  that,  if  he 
came  near  enough,  a  blow  might  place  her  at  his 
mercy.  For  more  than  a  minute  they  stood  con- 
frontmg  one  another.  Phyllis's  hand  was  in  the 
pocket  of  her  dress,  holding  what  she  had  hidden 
there,  and  her  eyes  held  the  burning  orbs  of  the 
savage,  as  the  hunter  holds  the  eyes  of  a  wild 
animal  about  to  attack  him.  It  was  of  all  which 
she  held  dear  that  the  gir>  was  thinking  as  she 
stood  there  during  those  few  terrible  moments 


—  of  life  and  honor ;  of  her  delicate  sister  and 
the  new-bom  babe ;  of  merry  little  Bertie,  the 
pride  and  pet  of  the  house.  She  knew  from  the 
expression  of  the  black's  face  that  he  meant  mis- 
chief, and,  drawing  the  revolver  from  her  pocket, 
she  took  deliberate  aim. 

••  If  you  come  a  step  nearer,  I  will  fire  ! "  she 
exclaimed. 

Perhaps  the  native  had  never  before  seen  so 
small  a  weapon,  and  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
deadly ;  or  perhaps  he  had  never  seen  a  woman 
use  a  weapon  of  any  kind ;  for  he  only  grinned 
again  and  advanced  a  step  or  two.  There  was  a 
flash,  a  report;  and  Phyllis  saw,  through  the 
smoke,  her  enemy  lying  before  her,  wounded  and 
bleeding.  A  mist  swam  before  her  eyes;  she 
felt  a  deadly  sickness  stealing  over  her;  and, 
through  all  the  giddiness  and  strange  noises 
which  rang  in  her  ears,  she  was  conscious  of  the 
galloping  of  a  horse  urged  to  its  utmost  speed, 
coming  ever  nearer  and  nearer.  In  another 
minute  Jack's  arms  were  round  her,  and  she  was 
looking  into  his  face  with  along,  gasping  sigh. 

*•  Speak  to  me,  Phyllis !    What  is  wrong?" 

**  The  blacks,"  she  answered ;  *•  they  have  been 
here  all  day.  But  it  is  all  right,  now  you  have 
come,"  with  a  shuddering  Took  towards  the 
wounded  man.     **  Have  I  killed  him  P" 

'•Killed  himP  No!  You  have  winged  him 
though,  very  neatly.  The  scoundrel!"  and 
Jack%  dark  eyes  scintillated  with  anger.  *'  He 
deserves  more  than  that.  Come  inside,  my  brave 
child ;  you  are  as  pale  as  a  ghost." 

Phyllis  was  trembling  like  a  leaf  now ;  but  she 
managed  to  smile  into  his  face.  "Never  mind  me. 
See,  there  is  Bessie  looking  from  the  door ;  go 
and  take  her  back  to  her  sofa." 

Jack  went  to  the  back  door  of  the  parlor,  which 
Bessie  had  managed  to  reach  and  from  which 
she  was  gazing  with  a  very  scared  face.  He 
lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  back  to  her 
sofa,  soothing  her  with  assurances  that  all  dan- 
ger was  over ;  that  Robert  and  the  men  would  be 
home  directly,  and  that  there  was  really  no 
harm  done.  Bessie  strove  hard  to  suppress  the 
hysterical  sobbing  natural  to  her  weak  state. 
••Send  Phyllis  to  me,"  she  begged.  •*0h,  how 
brave  she  has  been  all  day !  1  know  now  why 
she  looked  so  pale  and  strange  in  the  forenoon  ! 
And  she  bore  all  the  anxiety  without  saying  a 
word  to  me." 

Phyllis  came  into  the  room,  and,  kneeling 
down  beside  her  sister,  laid  her  face  against  her 
shoulder.  •*  It  is  over  now,"  whispered  Phyllis. 
••  Don't  be  frightened,  darling." 

They  listened  with  strained  e^rs  till  they  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  drays  and  the  voices  of  me  men 
outside.  Then  Phyllis  slipped  away  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  lay  down,  and  fell  into  a  state 
tliat  was  partly  unconsciousness,  partly  sleep. 
From  this  she  was  roused  by  the  settler's  well- 
known  voice;  and,  opening  her  eyes,  she  saw 
Robert  bending  over  ner,  and  loading  her  with 
all  manner  of  tender  names. 

CHAPTER  Xn.  —  "I  OFTEN  WONDER  THAT  YOU 
DON'T    ADMIRE    PHYLLIS !" 

I  will  let  James  Hamilton  tell  his  own  story, 
as  he  told  it  that  evening  afler  the  blacks  had 
gone,  all  except  the  wounded  man,  for  whom  a 

? allot  had  been  made  up  in  one  of  the  out-houses, 
'ea  was  over,  and  the  members  of  the  reunited 
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household  were  gathered  in  the  parlor,  re^rding 
one  another  with  thankfulness  for  perils  past. 
Bessie  reclined  on  the  sofa,  with  Elobert  close 
beside  her.  Bertie  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  in- 
fant was  asleep  in  the  cradle.  Phyllis  sat  near 
the  table  in  an  easy-chair  which  Jack  had  drawn 
forward  for  her ;  and  as  the  lamplight  fell  on  her 
face  it  revealed  a  look  of  rest  that  comes  with 
relief  from  a  long  strain  of  feeling.  At  her  side 
Jiick  stationed  himself,  her  willing  slave. 

**  We  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  —  Robert 
and  the  two  men  and  I  —  driving  in  tne  wooden 
piles  for  our  jetty  and  removing;  some  stones  out 
of  the  way.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  I 
felt  tired ;  for  the  work  was  harder  than  any  I  had 
ever  done  before,  and  we  were  all  hungry.  We 
got  out  the  basket  with  our  dinner  in  it,  and 
spread  the  things  on  a  green  knoll  about  two 
dozen  yards  from  the  place  were  we  had  been 
working.  Robert  and  I  were  very  merry  over 
our  dinner ;  and  afterwards,  while  the  men  were 
having  theirs,  we  strolled  off  to  a  grassy  bank 
near,  imd  laid  down  to  enjoy  our  pipes.  As  I 
had  said,  I  was  tired,  and,  lying  quietly  there,  I 
fell  into  a  sort  of  a  doze.  I  don't  suppose  I  had 
slept  many  minutes,  when  I  was  wakened  up 
suddenly  by  Phyllis's  voice  calling  me.  I  heard 
her  distinctly,  as  surely  as  I  ever  heard  anything, 
call  mj  name  three  times.  •  Jack !  Jack !  Jack ! ' 
she  said ;  and  she  did  not  speak  very  loud  either, 
but  in  a  sort  of  intense  whisper.  The  idea  con- 
veyed to  me  was  that  she  was  in  great  distress 
.  and  trouble,  and  that  she  wanted  help  sorely.  In 
a  moment  I  was  broad  awake,  and  I  suppose  I 
looked  rather  scared;  for  Robert  shook  me  by 
the  shoulder  and  said:  *  Hollo,  old  man,  have 
you  had  a  bad  dream  P' 

••  *  It  wasn't  a  dream,'  I  said.  *  I  heard  Phyllis 
call  me.' 

*<  Bob  shouted  with  laughter,  and  be^n  teasing 
me  about  hearing  a  lady's  voice  six  miles  of;  but 
I  could  not  shake  off  the  strange,  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  dream,  if  it  was  a  dream,  had 
left  on  my  mind.  I  would  have  started  off  home 
then,  onlv  I  thought  Robert  would  banter  me  so. 
But  all  the  afternoon  the  feeling  that  there  was 
some  danger  hanging  over  you  and  Bessie  and 
the  children  was  so  vividly  before  me,  that  about 
three  o'clock  I  went  to  Robert  and  said :  *  Bob,  I 
must  go  home.    There  is  something  wrong  there.' 

**lle  didn't  laugh  then;  but  told  mo  that,  if 
that  conviction  was  so  strongly  present  with  me, 
we  had  better  yield  to  it,  and  that  we  would  all 
go  at  once.  I  galloped  on  first,  and  ho  promised 
to  follow  with  the  men  as  quickly  as  he  could 
make  the  dray-horses  go ;  the  dray  being  empty 
of  the  wood-piles,  it  would  go  pretty  fast,  i  ou 
know,  Phyllis,  just  how  I  found  you.  And  I 
think  that  if  ever  a  vivid  impression  such  as  1 
have  told  you  of  comes  to  mo  again,  I  will  not  tiy 
to  fight  against  it,  but  obey  the  impulse  at  once. 
It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  wo  cannot  pos- 
sibly explain,  a  sort  of  mesmeric  influence  which 
comes  now  and  again  to  us  mortals." 

'•There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  know," 
said  Robert;  **did  Phyllis  really  call  Jack  at 
the  time  ho  heard  her  voice?" 

The  color  rose  in  Phyllis's  pale  face  like  a 
flood,  and  her  sweet  eyes  drooped  to  hide  the 
dew  that  stood  in  them. 

**Did  you,  Phyllis?"  asked  Jack,  eagerly, 
bending  nearer  to  her. 

**  Indeed,  I  did,"  she  answered  truthfully.    **  I 


remember  quite  well  when  I  did  so.  It  was  in 
ray  own  room,  soon  after  the  blacks  had  come. 
I  believe  I  felt  frightened  for  a  little^  and  lonely, 
with  you  all  away." 

*•  Frightened  and  lonely !  '^  exclaimed  Robert, 
enthusiastically.  **I  should  think  you  did! 
There  isn't  one  woman  in  a  thousand  who  would 
have  kept  her  courage  as  firm  and  her  brain  as 
clear  as  ^ou  did,  Phyllis.  But  it  shall  never  hap- 
pen again,  my  brave  girl.  I  will  never  leave 
my  house  again  with  only  women  and  childreo 
in  it,  and  no  man  within  call." 

They  sat  there  talking  till  a  later  hour  than 
usual ;  and  even  when  the  time  came  for  saving 
good-night,  they  lingered  still,  loath  to  part  from 
each  other  even  for  a  little  while.  Robert  carried 
Bessie  to  her  room,  and  came  back  to  hold  Phyl- 
lis in  his  arms  once  more,  to  kiss  and  bless  her, 
to  call  her  the  brave  defender  of  his  home,  his 
courageous,  clever  sister.  Jack  stood  bv,  smiling; 
and  when  his  turn  came  to  say  goou-nigbt,  he 
would  fain  have  touched  one  of  those. white 
cheeks  with  his  lips;  but  the  ^rl  drew  shyly 
away  fi*oni  him  an(i  retited  for  the  night. 

Remaining  with  Bessie  till  she  slept,  Robert, 
sauntered  out,  feeling  as  if  he  could  breathe 
more  freely  in  the  open  air.  He  found  Jack 
pacing  up  and  down  by  the  moonlit  lake,  not  even 
smoking,  —  a  sure  sign  of  great  perturbation. 
Robert  joined  him  in  his  walk,  and  the  brothers 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  time  without 
speaking.  At  last  Jack  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
don't  know  how  you  feel.  Bob,  but  the  thought  of 
all  that  has  happened  to-day  nearly  drives  me 
mad.  The  idea  of  those  two  girls  here  alone, 
exposed  to  the  savagery  of  those  wretches,  is  per- 
fectly horrible." 

Robert  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  his  face  looked 
pale  in  the  moonlight.  *«  It  is  too  horrible  to 
think  of.  But  it  shall  never  happen  again.  Jack. 
I  cannot  think  how  I  came  to  be  so  careless.  I 
suppose  years  of  security  have  made  me  feel 
over-safe.  Ifit  had  not  been  for  Phyllis —  Jack, 
hasn't  that  girl  behaved  splendidly?  " 

*•  Ye?,  she  certainly  has,"  answered  Jack,  dryly. 

Robert  was  silent  for  a  little,  glancing  curi- 


Phylli 

woman  I  have  ever  known." 

*•  Yet.  though  you  admire  Phyllis,  you  love 
Bessie  best?" 

•*  Oh,  yes ;  of  course,"  he  said,  smiling.  ••  You 
know  that  Bessie  is  my  idol.  But  that  does  not 
keep  me  from  feeling  that  Phyllis  is  a  splendid 
woman.  Not  one  girl  in  a  thousand  would  have 
had  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  to  act  as 
she  did  to-day." 

Jack  turned  away  his  head  and  gazed  far  across 
tho  lake  in  silence.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice 
was  low  and  unsteady.  *♦  Bob,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  know  if  you  will  understand  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  have  been  on  the  point  very 
often,  within  the  last  few  months,  not  only  of 
admiring  Phyllis,  but  of  loving  her  passionately. 
I  know  that  in  ray  heart  I  do  love  her  better  than 
I  shall  ever  love  any  other  woman.  She  is  beao- 
tiful  and  good  and  generous.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  nobler  character  than  hers.  But  the 
very  things  that  you  praise  in  her  are  what  make 
mo  afraicl.  Marriage  is  such  a  desperately  seri- 
ous affair:  it  mean^the  happiness  or  misery  of 
two  lives.    And  I  cannot  help  asking  myself,  are 
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oourage  and  presence  of  mind  iust  the  qualities 
which  /  desire  most  in  a  wife  r  In  fact,  am  I 
capable  of  being  to  this  brave,  grand  creature 
the  king  and  lord  that  a  man  ougnt  to  be  to  his 
wife?" 

•'  Upon  my  word.  Jack,"  said  Robert,  passion- 
ately, *•  I  fail  to  undei*stand  you ! " 

•*Now,  I  will  tell  you  the  difference  between 
your  Bessie  and  Phyllis  —  between  your  posi- 
UoD  and  what  mine  would  be,"  continued  Jack. 
"  Bessie  is  the  weaker  of  the  two.  You  feel  that 
you  are  everything  to  her;  that  she  leans  upon 
you  tor  strength  and  support,  that  she  trusts  to 
you  for  guidance.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
Dothiog  to  Phyllis.  Her  head  is  as  clear  as  mine, 
her  heart  as  proud,  her  courage  as  high.  We 
might  be  friends  as  men  are  Criends ;  we  might 
be  good  comrades,  walking  side  by  side  through 
life,  with  never  a  word  of  difference ;  but  the 
gentle,  clinging  truthfulness  that  a  man  lon^ 
for  from  a  woman  could  never  be  mine.  She 
Dcseds  nothing;  %he  is  self-reliant;  in  herself, 
saffiiient  to  herself." 

••  Why  did  she  call  you  to-day,  I  wonder?" 

"That,  I  cannot  tell.  I  wish  I  could  tell.  If 
she  were  not  so  cold  to  me  always,  I  would  ask 
her.  If  I  saw  one  touch  of  womanly  weakness 
about  her,  I  believe  I  should  love  her  passion- 
ately." 

**  I  think  she  has  a  touch,"  said  Robert ;  **  only 
she  has  the  instinct  of  all  brave  natures  to  hide 
the  weakness.  At  any  rate,"  he  added,  somewhat 
dryly,  for  he  felt  annoyed,  **  I  do  not  think  she 
has  the  weakness  to  give  her  heart  where  it 
would  not  b^  appreciated." 

*•  That  is  rather  cruel.  Bob,"  returned  Jack,  in 
a  low  tone.  •  *  You  know  —  at  least  —  well,  no,  I 
suppose  you  don^t.  If  I  thought  for  an  instant 
that  she  cared  about  me  —  things  would  be  very 
different.  But  I  truly  believe  that  she  cares  just 
as  much  about  mo  as  she  does  about  poor  Sam." 

"Hm!"  said  Robert,  smiling,  as  ho  turned 
towards  the  house.  •*  Pm  not  sure  that  her  in- 
difference goes  quite  so  far  as  that.  At  any  rate, 
you  are  humble  enough  about  it.  Grood-night, 
old  fellow." 

But  Jack  continued  his  restless  walk  by  the 
lake  for  many  an  hour  afterwards.  The  moon 
had  set,  and  the  chill  that  comes  before  da\Vn 
had  begun  ere  he  turned  in. 

CHAPTER  Xm. — TrfE  RESULT  OF  THE  MESMERIC 

INFLUENCE. 

After  the  blacks^  visit,  Bessie  was  ill  for  some 
days  with  a  low,  nervous  attack,  which  made 
every  one  very  anxious  both  about  her  and  the 
baby,  who  suffered  with  its  mother.  They  were 
all  so  occupied  in  watching  and  tending  her, 
that  no  one  noticed  that  Phyllis^s  cheeks  grew 
paler  and  her  step  more  languid  every  day.  She 
lost  her  old,  untired  energy  and  her  sweet,  bright 
looks;  her  eyes  were  dim  and  heavy,  and  she 
often  stole  away  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
would  lie  on  her  bed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  sort 
of  stupor,  that  had  n9ne  of  the  refreshing  virtues 
of  sleep.  It  was  Bessie  who,  when  she  became 
once  more  convalescent,  noticed  the  change  in 
her  sister.  She  watched  her  for  a  day  or  two 
without  speaking  on  the  Subject ;  but  at  hist  she 
called  the  girl  to  her,  and  Questioned  her  seriously 
as  to  the  state  of  her  healtn.  To  all  her  inquiries 
as  to  what  was  wrong,  Phyllis  at  first  answered. 
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'*  Nothing ; "  but  at  last  she  confessed  to  restless 
nights,  to  sleep  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  to 
feeling  of  constant  tiredness  during  the  day; 
but  **Still  you  know  Tm  not  ill,  Bessie.  There 
really  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me." 

**My  dear,"  said  Bessie,  gravely,  **you  may 
struggle  affainst  weakness  as  you  will,  but  you 
are  decidedly  out  of  health,  lou  are  just  one 
of  those  people  who  go  on  trying  to  conquer 
illness  and  suffering,  in  silence,  till  at  last  they 
are  obliged  to  yield,  and  confess  that  they  are 
only  mortal,  after  all." 

•*  I  am  not  suffering,"  said  Phyllis,  lano^idly. 
**At  least,  I  am  only  tired.  Bessie,  will  you 
think  me  very  weak  and  fanciful  if  I  tell  you 
what  I  think  would  make  me  quite  strong 
again  P  " 

**  You  are  the  last  person  I  should  think  of 
indulging  weak  fancies,"  answered  Bessie, 
smiling. 

Phyllis  roused  herself,  and  spoke  almost 
eagerly.  **  I  should  like,  if  you  can  spare  me, 
to  go  away  for  a  little  while  —  quite  away  from 
here.  You  can  do  without  me,  now  that  Judy 
Maloney  has  come.  I  know  you  will  miss  me, 
dear  Bess,  but  you  have  Robert,  and  I  am  very 
little  good  to  any  one  as  I  am  just  now.  I 
believe  that,  if  I  could  go  away  for  two  or  three 
months,  I  would  come  back  quite  well  again." 

Bessie  was  silent  for  a  little,  turning  over  this 
proposition  in  her  mind.  She  knew  that  she  would 
miss  her  sister  exceedingly,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  knew  that  what  she  said  was  wise  and  true. 
She  believed  that,  for  more  than  one  reason,  ab- 
sence from  Hamilton  Farm  and  a  thorough  change 
of  scene  were  the  best  things  for  Phyllis  at  this 
time.  Perhaps  she  understood  the  workings  of 
the  girPs  mind  and  heart  better  than  any  one  else, 
better  even  than  the  girl  herself  did.  She  had 
noticed  the  eontle  coldness  with  which  Jack  had 
been  treated  ever  since  the  evening  when  they 
had  all  sat  together  in  the  parlor  and  talked  of 
their  escape.  And  she  had  noticed  also  the  proud, 
pained  look  on  Jack's  face  when,  on  his  coming 
in  from  his  work,  Phyllis  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  quietlv  retiring  from  the  room.  lie 
would  stand  and  look  after  her  for  a  minute  with 
an  expression  half  puzzled  and  wholly  hurt,  and 
then  turn  away  impatiently  t<3  take  up  a  book  or 
newspaper,  which  Bessie  felt  sure  he  did  not  read. 
Altogether  she  thought  that  a  temporary  sepa- 
ration would  do  neither  of  those  young  persons 
any  harm.  They  might  probably  come  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  themselves  and  one  an- 
other apart,  than  together. 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  after  thinking 
all  this.  •*  The  fact  is,  Phyllis,  that,  loath  as  you 
are  to  confess  it,  you  are  only  a  woman,  after  all, 
and  have  got  nerves  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  You 
were  thoroughly  unstrung  on  that  dreadful  day, 
and  you  need  a  change  to  put  you  right  again. 
I  will  write  to  my  old  Iriends.  the  Randolphs,  this 
evening,  and  ask  them  to  take  you  in.  I  know 
they  will  be  charmed  to  have  ^vou." 

If  during  this  period  disturbing  influences  were 
at  work  with  Phyllis,  it  is  but  (iiir  to  stixto  that 
they  were  even  more  keenly  felt  bv  James  Ham- 
ilton. Robert  used  to  wake  up  in  the  night  some- 
times, and,  looking  out  of  his  bed-room  window, 
would  see  his  bromer  pacing  the  margin  of  the 
lake  like  a  restless  spirit,  and  would  smile  to  him- 
self with  the  calm  experience  derived  from  four 
years  of  matrimony.     When  he  told  Jack  of 
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Phyllis^s  projected  departure,  he  noted  the  red 
flu-h  that  rose  to  the  young  man^s  face  and  his 
subsequent  paleness  and  dejected  looks.  *'  I  am 
very  glad  she  is  going,"  Robert  remarked  calmly ; 
•*of  course  we  shall  miss  her;  but  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  keep  a  girl  like  that  shut  up  in  this  quiet 
place,  without  a  chance  of  seeing  a  little  of  city 
life.  She  was  almost  a  child  when  Bessie  and  I 
married,  and  can  hardly  remember  clearly  any 
life  but  this." 

Jack  glanced  at  his  brother ;  but  he  was  per- 
fectly grave  and  earnest,  and  not  the  shadow  of 
a  snaile  lurked  in  the  depths  of  his  large,  soft 
eyes.  He  looked  away  again  quickly,  smothering 
a  sigh.  **It  is  quite  right,"  he  said.  **As  for 
me  —  I  have  been  a  fool,  and  lost  my  chance." 

*•  I  think  you  have,"  replied  Robert,  quietly. 

Some  nights  after  this  Jack  was  sitting  reading 
in  his  own  room.  The  rest  of  the  household  had 
been  asleep  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  and  a 
profound  silence  rested  over  eveirthing.  It  was 
a  lovely  night,  moonless,  but  with  the  soft  light 
of  the  stars  reflected  in  the  lake.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred  the  branches  of  the  gum-trees ;  it 
seemed  as  if  scarcely  a  blade  ef  grass  moved. 
Jack  sat  with  his  door  ajar,  for  he  liked  the  cool 
night-air  and  the  smell  of  the  mignonette  which 
was  blossoming  in  PKyllis's  garden.  Suddenlv, 
as  he  read,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  slight 
sound.  He  laid  down  his  book  and  looked  fixedly 
at  the  door.  Beginning  to  think  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  he  heard  it  again;  scarcely  a  noise, 
but  a  sort  of  ghostly  rustling,  and  then  —  he  was 
sure  of  it — a  long,  deep-drawn  sigh.  He  rose 
and  walked  quickly  to  the  door ;  ancf,  looking  out, 
to  his  intense  surprise  and  alarm,  saw  Phyllis 
standing  in  the  veranda  in  her  niffht-dress  and 
with  the  tresses  of  unbound  hair  Tailing  round 
her.  He  approached  her  softly,  and  spoke  gen- 
tly.   **  Are  you  ill  ?"  he  said. 

There  was  no  answer ;  the  white  figure  did  not 
even  turn  its  head,  and  a  chill  fear  crept  over  him, 
such  as  a  man  might  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
embodied spirit.  He  advanced  nearer,  till  he 
almost  touched  her ;  but  yet  she  neither  moved 
nor  looked  at  him.  And  then,  seeing  her  face 
more  clearly  in  the  starlight,  he  noted  that  her 
eyes  were  wide  open  and  fixed  on  the  lake. 
Some  disturbing  dream  had  caused  her  to  rise 
and  walk  in  her  sleep.  For  an  instant  Jack 
thought  of  calling  up  his  brother ;  yet  a  strange 
reluctance  that  any  one  except  himself  should 
know  of  this  midnight  wandering  came  over  him ; 
and,  besides,  he  did  not  like  to  leave  the  somnam- 
bulist even  for  an  instant. 

Another  long,  heavy  sigh  escaped  from  the 
breast  of  the  sleeping  girl,  and  then  some  words 
came  from  her  lips  which  made  the  watcher  start 
and  thrill  all  over  with  mingled  delight  and  sor- 
row and  pity.  •  *  Jack !  Jack !  Jack !  "she  uttered 
in  an  intense,  beseeching  whisper. 

He  could  scarcely  refrain  from  answering  her, 
the  words,  **  I  am  here,  my  darling,"  were  so  near 
his  lips;  but  he  did  not  pronounce  them.  In 
another  moment  she  leaned  back  against  the 
veranda,  as  if  exhausted,  and  drew  her  hand 
wearily  across  her  brow.  Fearing  she  was  going 
to  fall.  Jack  gently  carried  the  unconscious  gin 
through  the  open  door  of  her  own  room.  There 
he  laid  her  on  the  little  white  bed,  and,  kneeling, 
gazed  with  reverent  anxiety  at  the  pale  face. 

**What  she  must  have  suffered  silently,"  he 


thought,  **  before  it  could  come  to  this!     My 
poor  darling !   And  I,  who  thought  her  so  strong ! " 

Then  another  thought  came  to  him  as  he  knelt. 
He  had  mistaken  her  so  utterly  in  one  respect, 
was  it  not  possible  that  he  mignt  have  mistaken 
her  also  in  another?  Was  it  not  possible  that 
this  curiously  self-contained  girl  might  be  ca- 
pable of  loving  with  all  the  tenderness  and  per- 
haps more  than  the  strength  of  other  and  weaker 
women?  And  was  it  not  also  likely  that  the 
proud  courage,  whi<?h  made  her  strive  to  hide  her 
shaken  nerves  and  physical  illness,  might  also 
make  her  conceal  all  sign  of  a  love  which  she 
was  not  sure  was  returned  ?  He  was  pondering 
those  things,  when  the  girl,  who  had  lain  quite 
still  for  some  minutes,  moved  tmeasily,  and  eave 
a  low,  shuddering  moan.  **  Oh !  what  shall  Ido  ? 
What  shall  I  do?"  she  murmured  in  a  pitiful 
way.  The  next  instant  she  was  sitting  up  wide 
awake,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  protest 
on  her  lips,  as  she  beheld  the  kneeling  figure  at 
her  bedside.  • 

•*It  is  only  I,"  he  hastened  to  say.  "You 
seemed  ill,  and  I  could  not  help  coming  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  You  were  dreaming ;  were 
you  not?" 

Phyllis  tried  hard  to  gather  together  her  scat- 
tered faculties.  *•  Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  and 
pressing  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  *•  I  have  such 
horrible  dreams  now!  Did  I  call  out  very 
loud?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  answered  Jack.  "  Only  I  happened 
to  hear  you.  Now  I  am  going  to  bring  you  a  ■ 
light,  and  something  to  calm  your  agitation." 
And,  without  listemng  to  her  faint*  protest,  he 
went  to  the  parlor  cupboard,  and  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine.  When  he  went  back  to  her  room 
with  his  candle  and  the  wine,  the  girl  had  risen, 
and  was  seated  in  her  dressing-gown.  She 
drank  the  wine  without  speaking ;  but,  as  she 
gave  him  back  the  glass,  she  said,  flushing: 
'*  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  so  kind.  And 
please  —  don't  say  anything  to  Bessie." 

**I  will  not  say  anything  till  you  give  me 
leave,"  he  answered,  smiling.  "Now  you  must 
do  what  I  tell  you.  Go  back  to  bed,  and  leave 
your  light  burning,  and  the  door  ajar.  I  am 
going  to  sit  in  my  room,  with  the  door  unlatched, 
so  you  will  have  the  feeling  that  some  one  is  near 
you." 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully,  and  gave  him 
her  hand.  •*  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said ;  •*! 
will  do  what  you  wish." 

When  they  met  at  breakfast  next  morning. 
Phyllis  was  paler  than  usual,  and  there  was  a 
strained,  anxious  expression  in  her  eyes,  which 
did  not  escape.  Jack's  notice.  She  spoke  very 
little  during  breakfast,  but  when  it  was  over 
she  came  up  to  him  with  a  flush  tiugeing  her 
white  cheeks. 

**  I  want  so  much  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 
•*  Can  you  spare  me  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

**Ali  day,  if  you  like,  Phyll,"  returned  the 
youth,  with  a  smile. 

They  left  the  house  together,  and  walked 
down  towards  the  lake.  Phyllis  turned  along 
by  the  water's  edge,  and  led  the  way  to  a  place 
whefe  she  often  sat.  It  was  a  hollow  in  a  grassy 
bank,  where  there  was  shelter  from  every  wind, 
and  where  the  soft  grass  made  a  natural  couch. 
A  large  tea-tree,  which  grew  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  spread  out  its  olive-green  branches  over- 
head for  roof,  and  in  front  was  a  beautiful  view 
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of  the  lake,  with  its  clasters  of  tall  reeds  sway- 
ing gently  backwards  and  forwards ;  of  the  low 
men  shore  opposite ;  and  of  the  blue  range  of 
Eills  in  the  distance. 

Phyllis  seated  herself  on  the  grassy  couch, 
and  Jack  sat  down  beside  her,  half  dreading  the 
questions  which  he  knew  were  cpming. 

•*Tell  me,"  she  said,  looking  at  hini  with  her 
clear,  larffe  eyes,  **  where  you  found  me  last 
night"  Jack  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  and  she 
went  on  still  more  earnestly :  **  Do  tell  me  the 
tnith.  It  will  not  huii;  me.  I  was  out  of  my 
room;  was  I  not?" 

"Well  —  yes,"  he  answered.  "You  were 
standing  in  the  veranda.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
frightened  about,  you  know.  Your  nerves  were 
overstrained  that  day  when  vou  were  so  brave, 
Pbyll,  and  they  are  taking  their  revenge  on  you 
now.    Probably  it  will  not  happen  agam." 

"  This  is  the  second  time,"  she  murmured,  in  a 
low  voice.  **  The  other  night  I  awoke  and  found 
myself  standing  out  there.  I  was  so  frightened ! " 
;  Then  she  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face,  unable 
'  to  control  the  trembling  which  shook  her.  **0 
Jack!"  she  exclaimed,  **don^t  despise  me  for 
being  so  weak." 

Jack  rose  from  his  seat  beside  her  and  knelt  on 
the  grass  at  her  feet.  "Phyllis,"  he  said,  *•  I 
reverence  and  admire  and  love  you  more  than 
any  other  being  in  the  world.  O  my  darling ! " 
he  went  on  passionately,  **  I  thought  till  last 
night  that  you  were  too  brave  and  strong  and 
^nind  to  need  my  love.  But  when  I  carried  you 
in  my  arms,  and  felt  you  so  weak  and  helpless,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  ^eat  hope  and  joy  took 
possession  of  me.  Darling — let  me  watch  over 
you  all  my  life ;  no  one  else  could  do  it  so  well ! " 

Her  beautiful,  proud  head  was  bowed  now  with 
all  its  wealth  of  rich  hair  on  Jack^s  shoulder. 
•'Are  you  sure  this  is  love?"  she  whispered. 
*•  Is  it  not  merely  pity  ?  " 

Jack  laughed  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart. 
"Pity!"  exclaimed  he;  "ah!  if  you  but  knew 
how  wretched  I  have  been,  the  pity  should  have 
beentornw.'" 

**I  thought —  you  did  not  care ;  that  is  "  — 

**  I  have  loved  you,  Phyll,  long  and  devotedly," 
he  answered.  "Indeed,"  I  loved  you  from  the 
first" 

Where  now  had  all  the  coldness  and  estrange- 
ment of  the  last  weeks  fled  to  ?  How  was  it  that 
those  two,  who  had  been  so  silent  and  reserved 
towards  one  another,  now  found  so  much  to  say  ? 
And  was  this  gentle  and  timid  girl  the  herome 
who  had  appeared  so  strong  and  self-reliant? 

"  Phyllis,"  said  Jack,  after  an  hour  of  mur- 
mured love,  with  intervals  of  silence  that  were 
still  more  happy,  "  are  you  really  so  much  braver 
than  other  women,  or  are  you  only  more  gen- 
'  erous  ?  " 

**I  don't  think  I  am  really  brave,"  she  an- 
swered, smiling;  "but  I  could  die  for  anyone 
I  love.  Do  you  remember,"  she  went  on,  look- 
ing shyly  into  his  face  with  her  lovely  eyes,  "  the 
old  ballad  about  Helen  of  Kirkconnel  ?  They 
shot  at  her  lover,  and  she  received  the  arrow  in 
her  own  breast.  Well,  I  have  often  thought  that 
>  that  would  be  the  very  happiest  kind  of  death  to 
die— for  those  we  love.  Jack ! " 

'*  I  understand,"  he  whispered,  much  moved. 
"  I  shall  take  good  care  in  future  that  the  arrows 
meant  for  other  people  do  not  hit  you,  my  dar- 
J  ling!" 


The  girl  smiled  dreamily  and  was  silent.  I 
think  that  her  instinct  told  her  that  a  nature  like 
hers,  prone  to  self-sacrifice,  would  probably  find 
ample  opportunities  for  it  iu  the  life  before  her. 
The  faithiul  breasts  that  offer  themselves  to  catch 
the  arrows  of  life,  in  order  to  shield  others  from 
pain,  are  usually  taken  as  shields  by  the  weaker 
or  more  selfish .  I  do  not  know  that  Jack,  though 
he  had  many  good  points  about  him,  was  by 
any  means  an  ideal  hero,  or  that  he  would  always 
refuse  to  be  saved  from  trouble  or  inconvenience, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  same  to  a  more  generous 
nature.  But  in  the  first  glamor  of  their  love- 
dream,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  either 
of  the  lovers  should  think  ever  so  dimly  of  this. 

The  dinner-bell  rang  from  the  veranda,  and 
Jack  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  What  will  Robert  say  to  you?"  said  Phyllis, 
with  well-feigned  gravity.  "  You  have  not  done 
one  bit  of  work  to-day,  you  naughty  man  ! " 

"  He  will  say,"  answered  Jack,  as  he  drew  her 
hand  through  his  arm,  with  the  proud  sense  of 
possession,  "  that  I  have  done  the  best  morning's 
work  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

Probably  Robert  had  guessed  something  of 
Jack^s  doings.  At  any  rate  he  was  sure  of  it 
when,  stanmng  at  the  window  waiting  for  his 
dinner,  he  saw  a  tall  and  handsome  couple  walk- 
ing slowly  up  together  from  the  loch-side  towards 
the  house. 

"  Look  here,  Bessie ! "  he  exclaimed. 

Bessie  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  her  soft 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  O  Bob ! "  she  said  trem- 
ulously, "do  you  think  they  have  made  it  all 
right?" 

"  I  am  sure  they  have,  little  woman,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling.  "  Have  they  not  made  each 
other  miserable  for  quite  long  enough?" 

Phyllis  wanted  to  make  her  escape  to  her  room, 
under  pretext  of  smoothing  her  ruffled  hair ;  but 
Jack  kept  firm  hold  of  her  hand,  and  drew  her 
into  the  parlor,  and  up  to  where  Robert  and  Bes- 
sie were  standing  by  the  window. 

"  She  has  promised  to  be  my  wife,"  he  said, 
still  holding  her  hand.  And  Bessie  threw  her- 
self into  her  sister^s  arms  in  a  shower  of  April 
tears. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  the  Randolphs  ?  "  asked 
Bessie,  at  dinner.  "  I  had  a  letter  this  morning 
saying  they  would  be  charmed  to  have  Phyllis." 

"  Say,"  said  Jack,  looking  fondly  at  the  down- 
cast, blushing  face  beside  him,  "that  I  hope  to 
escort  her  into  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  that 
she  is  going  for  the  purpose  of  buying  her  wed- 
ding trousseau." 

The  simple  events  which  I  have  chronicled 
happened  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  When  I 
visited  the  island,  in  1875,  the  aspect  of  Hamilton 
Farm  had  somewhat  changed.  The  little  bush- 
house  of  which  I  have  written  had  been  added  to 
on  every  side,  till  the  original  building  had  been 
quite  lost  sight  of,  and  it  had  become  a  noble 
mansion.  Round  it  on  all  sides  sloped  lovely 
gardens  and  orchards,  all  ablaze  with  scarlet 
geraniums,  roses,  and  lilies,  and  where  peaches, 
grapes,  and  nectarines  were  ripening  in  the 
warm  sun.  From  the  windows  you  could  sec 
the  chimnies  and  gables  of  another  picturesque 
house,  embowered  in  fine  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  with  its  lawns,  gardens,  and  conservatories 
all  bathed  in  the  golden  sunshine.  The  property 
of  the  Hamilton  brothers  had  extended  far  be- 
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yond  the  bounds  of  tho  island ;  miles  of  country 
on  the  mainland  belonged  to  them,  and  thousands 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  were  theirs.  They 
spend  half  the  year  in  Adehxide  now,  with  an  oc- 
casional trip  to  Europe,  where  their  sons  were 
sent  for  their  education.  But  they  were  all  at 
Hamilton  when  I  visited  them,  a  charming  little 
colony,  with  both  houses  full  to  ovei*flowing  with 
guests,  who  enjoyed  their  graceful  hospitality. 

Robert  Hamilton  was  the  handsomest  old  man 
lever  saw;  tall  and  straight,  and  with  hair  and 
beard  of  flowing  silver.  Bessie  was  a  little  fairy 
godmother  of  a  woman,  so  slight  and  small,  with 
the  gentlest  voice  and  sweetest  smile  imaginable. 
Jack  came  in  after  dinner,  a  fmo-looking  man 
still,  with  hair  scarcely  touched  by  time,  and 
plenty  of  youthful  fire  remaining  in  his  dark 
eyes.  We  all  strolled  over  to  the  other  house, 
which  was  spoken  of  as  the  Grange,  and  there 
wo  found  a  gracious  and  queenly  lady  sitting  on 
a  garden  chair  on  the  lawn  under  a  fine  acacia 
tree.  Her  beautiful  hair  was  golden  still,  and 
the  little  lace  cap  she  wore  scarcely  hid  its 
beauty.  Her  figure  had  developed  into  the  per- 
fection of  matron  hood;  and  her  husband  now 
loved  to  see  her  clothed  in  silk  or  velvet.  Prob- 
ably he  had  had  enough  of  cotton  gowns  and  sun- 
bonnets  in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance. 
Bessie  and  Robert  had  many  sons  and  daughters. 
Phyllis  and  Jack  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom 
were,  with  their  cousins,  being  educated  in 
Europe.  I  think  Phyllis  would  have  liked  a  girl, 
for  she  had  appropriated  a  little  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  fairy  of  Bessie's,  whom  she  kept  with  her  al- 
ways, and  refused  to  give  up. 

I  spent  a  delightlul  time  at  Hamilton.  We 
drove,  and  boated,  and  went  wild-fowl  shooting 
through  the  bright,  cool  days ;  and  in  the  even- 
ings there  were  the  most  charming  little  family 
gatherings.  I  made  true  friends  there,  and  leit 
them  with  regret. 

THE  END. 


BOGEY. 

JYom  the  French. 

BY  W.  E.  M. 

The  hour  is  late,  the  mother  fram  home ; 
"Why  taiTicth  he  in  the  waning  light  ? 
Down  on  the  lawn  where  the  laui-cls  gloom, 
lie  promised  to  come  and  sing  to-night. 
Hark  to  that  rogue  of  a  sister's  cry ! 
Will  the  child  keep  ever  a  wakeful  eve  ? 

** Sleep,  tiny,  sleep;  Bogev  will  take 

All  litUp  girls  that  he  finds  awake."    (JBU.) 

This  naughty  old  Bogey,  whenever  he  comes, 
Kills,  as  he  rideth  his  terrible  round 

In  the  dead  of  niglit  through  the  children's  rooms, 
And  eats  all  the  babies  who  won't  sleep  sound. 

Ilis  big  black  eyes  are  aflame  with  light. 

And  all  who  beliold  him  they  shriek  with  fright. 
"  Sleep,  tiny,  sleep ;  Bogey  will  take  '■ 

All  litde  girls  that  he  finds  awake."    (Bis,) 

"  Nay,"  says  the  little  one,  **  Lucy,  nay ; 

For  I've  seen  the  Bogey  from  over  tlio  blind. 
He  looks  not  a  bit  like  what  you  say ; 

He  has  big  black  eyes,  which  are,  oh,  so  kind ! 
I  peep  when  his  sweet,  sad  voice  I  hear ; 
For  he  sings  of  love,  so  I  need  not  fear." 

"  Sleep,  tiny,  sleep ;  Bogey  will  take 
All  little  girls  that  he  finds  awake."    {Bis.) 


•f 


The  sister  reddens,  then  softens  her  voice : 
"  Sleep,  my  darling,  'tis  time  for  rest; 
Sleep,  and  to-morrow  I'll  give  you  choice 

Out  of  all  my  ribbons  you  love  the  best.' 
Down  in  its  pillow  the  I'ogiiish  head 
Nestled,  and  softly  the  tiny  said, 

"  I'm  asleep,  I'm  asleep;  so  now,  dear  Lu,. 
Your  black-eyed  Bogey  can  come  to  you."    {Bit.) 

London  Society. 


THE  GRAMPUS. 

The  following  account  of  this  curious  creature 
is  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  The  writer 
says:  A  very  unusual  scene  was  witnessed  re- 
cently in  our  liarbor.  Two  full-grown  grampuses 
entered  the  Narrows  in  the  wake  of  one  of  the 
Allan  line  of  steamers,  and  were  observed  dash- 
ing rapidly  about  the  harbor,  blowing  at  inter- 
vals, and  seemingly  quite  bewildered.  A  boat^s 
crew  from  a  man-of-war,  which  happened  to  bo 
in  tho  harbor,  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  one 
of  them  and  chased  it  to  the  head  of  the  harbor, 
where  its  tail  caught  between  tho  piles  of  a 
wharf,  and  it  became  completely  powerless. 
Ropes  were  passed  around  it,  and  it  was  speedily 
dragged  into  shallow  water  in  one  of  the  coves 
and  despatched.  It  proved  to  be  a  full-grown 
granipus,  twenty-five  feet  four  inches  in  length 
and  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  Its  companion 
managed  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
and  escaped.  x 

The  dead  grampus  was  cut  up  for  the  sake  of 
the  oil  it  contained,  but  very  little  could  be 
extracted.  I  managed  to  obtain  the  skull  and 
jaws,  which  are  in  perfect  condition.  They 
have  been  thorouglily  cleaned,  and  I  shall  pro- 
sent  them  to  our  local  museum.  There  are 
eleven  teeth  in  the  upper  and  under  side  of  each 
jaw,  — forty-four  in  all,  —  very  powerful,  large, 
conical,  and  somewhat  hooked,  those  farthest 
back  being  flattened  at  the  summit.  Two  of 
them  are  broken,  indicating  the  severe  battles 
in  which  it  had  been  engaged.' 

This  armament  of  powerful  teeth,  which  inter- 
lock when  the  mouth  is  closed,  indicates  tho 
voracious  and  warlike  character  of  the  grampus. 
It  att:icks  and  devours  seals,  and  the  smaller 
porpoises  and  dolphins,  but  lives  chiefly  on  cod, 
halibut,  skate,  and  turbot,  of  which  it  consumes 
immense  numbers.  It  is  stated  that  a  number 
of  them  will,  in  company,  attack  a  Greenland 
whale,  biting  and  tearing  its  flesh  with  their 
powerful  teeth,  some  seizmg  the  tail,  others  tho 
lips  and  tongue,  like  so  many  mastiffs  fighting  a 
wild  bull,  and  seldom  ceasing  the  contest  till 
finally  victorious. 

I  made  a  cai*eful  examination  of  the  great 
animal,  soon  after  its  capture.  The  color  is 
black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  suddenly 
changing  to  white  on  the  sides  and  abdomen. 
Immediately  above  and  rather  behind  the  eye  is 
a  white  patch,  not  unlike  an  eyelid.  The  dorsal 
fin,  about  the  middle  of  the  body,  is  very  large, 
bein"^  about  four  feet  high,  and  tlje  pectorals  are 
also  large.  Its  head  is  more  rounded  than  that 
of  a  porpoise,  and  its  forehead  more  convex ;  its 
snout  is  short  and  round.  Tho  lower  jaw  is 
somewhat  bent  upward,  broader,  but  not  so  long 
as  the  upper. 

The  grampus  is  not  often  seen  around  these 
coasts,  Greenland  and  Davis  Straits  being  its 
favorite  resoit.  It  is  common  in  the  British  seas 
and  firths.    This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  cax>- 
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tare  of  a  grampus  on  our  shores  of  which  I  have 
heanl.  It  is  no  easy  taslc  to  master  one  of  these 
powerfal  animals,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
tail  of  this  one  got  entangled  between  the  logs 
of  wood  forming  the  breastwork  of  a  wharf,  it 
wou.d  have  escaped.  The  grampus  is  at  once 
cautions  and  daring.  It  is  on  record  that  four 
of  them  were  taken  in  the  Thames  at  different 
times,  between  1759  and  1793,  and  one  in  Lynn 
harbor  in  1829. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  gives  the  particulars  of  one 
taken  in  the  Thames  in  1772:  '*  After  being 
pierced  with  three  harpoons,  it  pulled  the  at- 
tached boat  twice  from  Blackwall  to  Greenwich, 
and  oDce  as  far  as  Deptford,  against  tlio  tide 
ranning  at  the  i-ate  of  eitiht  miles  an  hour ;  and 
for  a  long  time  unimpeded  by  the  lance  wounds 
which  were  inflicted  when  it  camo  to  the  surface. 
So  long  as  it  was  alive  no  boat  could  venture  to 
approach  it,  and  the  dying  efforts  of  this  formi- 
dable creature  were  very  terrible.  It  was  finally 
killed  opposite  Greenwich  Hospital." 

I  suppose  that  the  one  I  liavo  been  describing 
most  have  got  thoroughly  exhausted  by  its  efforts 
to  escape,  otherwise  it  would  have  made  a  more 
desperate  fight  in  its  last  moments.  Probably 
never  before  was  a  grampus  caught  by  the  tail. 
The  skull,  with  the  mouth  open,  displaying  the 
teeth,  will  be  a  striking  object  in  our  museum. 
—  Once  a  Week,  . 


PLUMS. 

SELECTED  BY  MR.  JOHN  HORNER. 

[We  transfer — sure  of  forgiveness  —  from  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  Dec.  12, 
a  few  sparkles  and  gleams  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes^  sheet-li^tning  address,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  building  ot  the  Boston  Medical 
Library  Association,  Dec.  3, 1878.  No  briffhter, 
wittier,  or  more  sensible  and  useful  speecn  has 
been  delivered  anywhere,  this  long  time.  One 
or  two  of  the  doctor's  topics  arc  editorially  des- 
ignated or  commented  within  brackets.  —  Ed.^ 

[The  ecciileobion  of  scholars.]  .  .  .  What 
glorifies  a  town  like  a  cathedral?  What  digni- 
lies  a  province  like  a  university  ?  What  illumi- 
nates a  country  like  its  scholarship ;  and  what  is 
the  nest  that  hatches  scholars  but  a  library  ? 

.  .  .  Every  student  has  heard  Sydenham's 
reply  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  question  as  to 
what  books  he  should  read,  —  meaning  medical 
books.  *'Read  Don  Quixote,''  was  his  famous 
answer. 

[An  index  for  fiends !]...!  had  a  copy 
of  good  Dr.  Abraham  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  a 
treasure-house  to  my  boyhood,  which  has  not 
lost  its  value  for  mo  in  later  years.  But  where 
to  look  for  what  I  wanted  ?  I  wished  to  know, 
for  instance,  what  Dr.  Burney  had  to  say  about 
singinff.  Who  would  have  looked  for  it  under 
the  It'ilian  word  canlare  9  I  was  curious  to  learn 
something  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  and 
where  should  I  find  it  but  under  the  head  **  Low 
Countries,  Engi-avers  of  the."  [This  of  the,  by 
some  mat^ical  intonation  of  voice,  was  conse- 
crated witn  an  indescribable  benediction  of  fun- 
niness,  insomuch  that  at  the  moleculo  or  con- 
junction of  the  two  pai*ticles,  a  great  laugh  broke 
out.  It  was  like  conjuring  to  do  so  much  with 
80  little.]  An  elaborate  and  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  a  hundred  double-columned  close-printed 
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quarto  pages,  to  which  no  reference,  even,  is 
made  under  the  title  Rembrandt. 

[The  North  American  resurrectionist.]  .  .  . 
I  might  almost  dare  to  parody  Mr.  Webster's 
words  in  speaking  of  Hamilton,  to  describe  what 
Mr.  Gushing  did  for  the  solemn  rows  of  back 
volumes  of  our  honored  old  Review  which  had 
been  long  fossilizing  on  our  shelves:  **He 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  North  American^ 
and  it  sprang  to  its  feet."  A  library  of  the  best 
thought  of  me  best  American  scholars  during 
the  greater  poition  of  the  century  was  brought 
to  light  by  the  work  of  the  index-maker  as  truly 
as  were  the  Assyrian  tablets  by  the  labors  of 
Layard. 

[Self-made,  or  notP]  .  .  .  This  country 
abounds  in  what  are  called  *' self-made  men," 
and  is  justly  proud  of  many  whom  it  thus  desig- 
nates. In  one  sense,  no  mtm  is  self-made  who 
breathes  the  air  of  a  civilized  community.  In 
another  sense  evei^  man  who  is  anything  other 
than  a  phonograph  on  legs  [our  italics]  is  self- 
made. 

[How  to  jlank  evil.]  .  .  .  Our  American 
atmosphere  is  vocal  with  the  flippant  loquacity 
of  half  knowledge.  We  must  accept  whatever 
good  can  be  got  out  of  it,  and  keep  it  under,  as 
we  do  sorrel  and  mullein  and  witchgrass,  by  en- 
riching the  soil,  and  sowing  jgood  seed  in  plenty ; 
by  good  teaching;  and  goocT  books,  rather  than 
by  wasting  our  time  in  talking  against  it.  Half 
knowledge  dreads  nothing  but  whole  knowledge. 

[The  Scholar's  Harem.]  ...  A  scholar 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  his  books. 
They  are  probably  more  valuable  to  him  than 
they  can  be  to  any  other  individual.  What  Swe- 
den borg  called  **  correspondence  "  has  established 
itself  between  his  intelligence  and  the  volumes 
which  wall  him  within  their  sacred  enclosure. 
Napoleon  said  that  his  mind  was  as  if  furnished 
with  drawers,  —  he  drew  out  each  as  he  wanted 
its  contents,  and  closed  it  at  will  when  done  with 
them.  The  scholar's  mind«  to  use  a  similar  com- 
parison, is  furnished  with  shelves,  like  his  li- 
brary. Each  book  knows  its  place  in  the  brain, 
as  well  as  against  the  wall  or  m  the  alcove.  His 
consciousness  is  doubled  by  the  books  which  en- 
circle him,  as  the  trees  that  surround  a  lake  re- 
peat themselves  in  its  unrufiSed  waters.  Men 
talk  of  the  nerve  that  runs  to  the  pocket ;  but  one 
who  loves  his  books,  and  has  lived  long  with 
them,  has  a  nervous  filament  which  runs  from  his 
sensorium  to  every  one  of  them.  Or,  if  I  may 
still  let  my  fancy  draw  its  pictures,  a  scholar's 
library  is  to  him  what  a  temple  is  to  the  wor- 
shipper who  frequents  it.  There  ia  the  altar  sa- 
cred to  his  holiest  experiences.  There  is  the  font 
where  his  new-born  thought  was  baptized  and 
first  had  a  name  in  his  consciousness.  There  is 
the  monumental  tablet  of  a  dead  belief,  sacred 
still  in  the  memoi-y  of  what  Si  was  while  yet 
alive.  No  visitor  can  read  all  this  on  the  lettered 
backs  of  the  books  that  have  gathered  around 
the  scholar ;  but  for  him,  from  me  Aldus  on  the 
lowest  shelf  to  the  Elzevir  on  the  highest,  every 
volume  has  a  language,  which  none  but  ho  can 
interpret.  Be  patient  with  the  book-collector 
who  loves  his  companions  too  well  to  let  them 
ffo.  Books  are  not  bm'ied  with  their  owners,  and 
3io  veriest  book-miser  that  ever  lived  was  prob- 
ably doing  far  more  for  his  successors  than  his 
more  liberal  neighbor  who  despised  his  learned 
or  unlearned' avarice.    Let  the  fruit  fall  with  the 
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leaves  still  clinging  round  it.  Who  would  have 
stripped  SouUiey^s  walls  of  the  books  that  filled 
them,  when,  his  mind  no  longer  capable  of  taking 
in  their  meaning,  he  would  still  pat  and  fondle 
them  with  the  va^e,  loving  sense  of  what  they 
had  once  been  to  him,  —  to  him,  the  great  scholar, 
now  like  a  little  child  among  his  playthings  ? 

[What  to  go  to  pot  for.]  .  .  .  There  are  prac- 
tical books  among  these  ancient  volumes  which  can 
never  grow  old .  Would  you  know  how  to  recog- 
nize **  male  hysteria  "  ana  to  treat  it — take  down 
your  Sydenham ;  would  you  read  the  experience 
of  a  physician  who  was  himself  the  subject  of 
asthma-,  and  who,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *•  panted  on  till  ninety  "  — 
vou  will  find  it  in  the  venerable  treatise  of  Sir 
John  Floyer;  would  you  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  King's  Evil  cured  by  the  royal  touch,  as  told 
by  a  famous  chirurgeon  who  fully  believed  in  it — 

fo  to  Wiseman ;  would  you  get  at  first  hand  tlie 
escription  of  the  spinal  disease  which  long  bore 
his  name  —  do  not  be  startled  if  I  tell  you  to  go  to 
Pott,  —  to  Percival  Pott,  the  great  surgeon  of  the 
last  century. 

[The  Ideal  Librarian.]  .  .  .  What  shall  I 
say  in  this  presence  of  the  duties  of  a  Librarian  P 
Wnere  have  they  ever  been  better  performed 
than  in  our  own  public  city  library,  where  the 
late  Mr.  Jewett  and  the  living  Mr.  Winsor  have 
shown  us  what  a  librarian  ought  to  be  —  the  or- 
ganizing head,  the  vigilant  guardian,  the  seeker's 
index,  the  scholar's  counsellor  P  His  work  is  not 
merely  that  of  administration,  manifold  and  la- 
borious as  its  duties  are.  He  must  have  a  quick 
intelligence  and  retentive  memory.  He  is  a  pub- 
lic carrier  of  knowledge  in  its  germs.  His  office 
like  that  which  naturalists  attribute  to  the 
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bumble-bee,  —  he  lays  up  little  honey  for  him- 
self, but  he  conveys  the  fertilizing  pollen  from 
fl(Aver  to  flower. 

[Theology  and  theonomy.]  .  .  .  Once 
more,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  just  as  astrology 
has  given  place  to  astronomy,  so  theology,  the 
science  of  Him  whom  by  searching  no  man  can 
find  out,  is  fast  being  replaced  by  what  we  may 
not  improperly  call  theonomy,  or  the  science  of 
the  laws  according  to  which  the  Creator  acts. 
And  since  these  laws  find  their  fullest  manifesta- 
tions for  us,  at  least,  in  rational  human  natures, 
the  study  of  anthropology  is  large,  replacing 
that  of  scholastic  divinity.  We  must  contemplate 
our  Maker  indirectly  in  human  attributes  as  we 
talk  of  him  in  human  parts  of  speech.  And 
this  gives  a  sacredness  to  the  study  of  man  in  his 
physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and  religious 
nature  which  elevates  the  faithful  students  of  an- 
thropology to  the  dignity  of  a  priesthood,  and 
sheds  a  holy  light  on  the  recorded  results  of 
their  labors,  brought  together  a4  they  are  in  such 
a  collection  as  this  which  is  now  spread  out 
before 
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THE  EVES  OF   TWO  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBERS. 

For  some  years  I  was  sub-editor  of  the  Illus- 
trated  Social  Review,  It  is  devoted  to  —  But  I 
will  not  stop  to  puff" the  Review ,  explain  its  scope, 
or  describe  its  method.  The  completeness  of 
my  disinterestedness  will  be  felt  when  I  assure 
my  readers  that  I  have  received  all  the  money  I 
ever  earned  of  it ;  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of 


my  earning  any  more;  and  that  in  the  week 
preceding  Christmas  last  year  I  ceased  to  be 
connected  witt)  the  paper. 

Injustice  to  myself  I  must  say  that  my  retire- 
ment was  not  caused  by  anything  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  my  prudence  or  ability.  I  re- 
signed ;  and  I  resigned  because  I  was  suffering 
from  fierce  nervous  excitement^  which,  my  doc- 
tor soothingly  assured  me,  threatened  either  mj 
life  or  my  sanity ;  he  could  not  say  for  certain 
which. 

••  If  I  resign,"  said  I  to  my  doctor,  **  I  lose  the 
majority  of  my  income.'' 

*'  If  you  don^t  resign,''  said  he.  in  a  tone  that 
indicated  his  final  opinion  was  in  the  words,  «*yoa 
will  go  over  to  either  the  great  majority — the 
dead  —  or  the  lesser  majority,  the  majority  of 
the  living — the  fools." 

I  was  not  alone  in  the  world.  My  people  at 
home  took  an  interest  in  me,  and  looked  to  me  for 
house-keeping  money ;  and  I  had  been  too  long 
connected  with  the  Illustrated  Social  Review 
not  to  have  a  well-defined  notion  of  my  duty  as 
a  social  beine ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  ^havine 
some  left  still)  to  take  my  doctor's  advice,  and 
to  live  sane. 

In  the  week  preceding  the  Christmas  of  1876 
a  certain  event  took  place,  and.  a  year  later, 
another  event.    These!  will  now  relate. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  Social 
Review  appeared  each  year  the  week  before 
Christmas.  It  was  not  an  •*  extra  numbej-,"  but 
the  ordinary  weekly  issue  swollen  to  about  doable 
the  usual  size.  The  literary  matter  of  the  Christ- 
mas number  did  not  differ  very  largely  from  the 
literary  matter  of  the  ordinary  weekly  part 
There  was  usually  a  long  story  illustrating  some 
striking  social  question,  and  this  story  formed 
the  only  literary  innovation  on  a  routine  number. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  enlarged  paper  lay  in 
its  engravings,  of  which  there  were  a  double 
number,  and  its  colored  plate,  a  feature  peco- 
liar  to  the  Christmas  number.  As  sub-editor  it 
was  my  duty  to  read  all  proofs,  see  the  p^r 
••  made  up"  according  to  the  instructions  of  my 
chief,  and  be  present  in  the  printing-office  when 
the  paper  went  to  press.  As  soon  as  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  paper  was  brought  to  me  by  the 
foreman  printer  (in  case  it  was  all  right),  I 
initialled  it,  told  the  printer  to  *•  Go  on  P'  then 
my  responsibility  was  at  an  end,  and  I  took  mj 
way  home. 

We  went  to  press  on  Thursday  night  each 
week.  Sometimes  I  was  able  to  get  away  from 
the  office  at  ten  o'clock ;  often  I  did  not  find 
myself  in  a  position  to  initial  the  sheet  until  past 
raidniffht.  The  Christmas  number  being  the 
most  important  of  the  year,  I  rarely  could  get 
away  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  My 
chief  usually  looked  in  at  about  ten  o'clock,  just 
to  see  that  all  was  in  train,  and  then  left  me. 
On  Thursday  night,  the  week  before  Christmas, 
1876,  the  editor  came  at  ten;  we  had  a  somewhat 
lengthened  chat ;  he  looked  at  the  last  proof-slips, 
ana  then  left  me  to  revise  the  pages  and  see  the 
whole  paper  together  and  •*  pulled  "  before  I  took 
my  leave. 

It  was  a  quarter-past  twelve  o'clock  when  ho 
and  I  shook  hands,  and  he  went  slowly  down 
the  iron-edged  stairs. 

The  printing-office  was  in  a  court  off  Fleet 
street.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  stiller  place 
than  one  of  these  ghostly  courts  off  Fleet  street. 
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if  the  silence  is  not  broken  by  the  tear  and  olatter 
of  priotiDg  machinery. 

Winchester  coart,  at  the  time  my  chief  loft, 
was  resounding  to  the  rattle  of  two  dozen  ma- 
chines. The  room  I  was  sitting  in  trembled 
liko  a  frightened  horse,  the  ^lass  in  the  window 
clattered,  and  the  whole  air  seemed  torn  by 
waves  and  cross-waves  of  parring  noises.  In 
^e  basement  of  the  house  in  which  I  sat  three 
large  machines  were  at  work ;  on  the  ground 
floor  four  clanged  and  whirred ;  by  my  side  on  the 
first  floor  agas-enffine  snorted,  and  shook  its  iron 
rack,  and  struggled  like  a  chained  wild  beast 
striving  to  escape;  while- a  number  of  litho- 
graphic machines  croaked  and  muttered  all 
roood  me  like  a  swarm  of  monster  bull-frogs 
and  a  flight  of  gigantic  musquitoes. 

This  uproar  of  machinery  all  round  made  it 
necessary  to  speak  loudly  in  order  to  make 
one^s  self  heard .  The  tone  of  ordinary  conversa^ 
tion  would  seem  a  hoarse,  indistinct  whisper. 
No  sound  from  the  court  outside  could  reach 
me,  and  no  sound  I  could  make  would  have  any 
chance  of  reaching  ears  not  within  the  four  walls 
of  my  room. 

Just  before  the  editor  left  me  the  foreman 
printer  had  been  down  to  take  away  some  proofs 
and  speak  with  the  chief  and  myself.  When  the 
foreman  was  goin^  away  I  had  said  to  him :  — 

"Well,  Mr.  Bam,  when  will  you  have  any- 
thing more  for  me  to  look  atP" 

"Not  for  an  hour,  sir,"  was  his  answer ;  so  that 
when  I  found  myself  alone  I  looked  round  the 
room  to  try  and  find  somethinj^  I  might  read. 
With  a  sigh  I  resigned  myself  to  fate.  There 
was  nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  do,  for  an  hour. 

Although  it  was  cold  and  raw  and  damp 
abroad,  the  room  in  which  I  sat  was  bright  and 
warm.  Indeed  it  was  almost  too  warm;  the 
steam  all  around  ^ve  the  place  the  close  feeling 
of  an  oven.  I  had  always  noticed  that  after  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  two  in  that  room  I  felt  as  weak  and 
weary  as  though  I  had  sauntered  all  day  through 
a  strange  city  to  meet  some  one  who  never  came. 

The  room  was  not  more  than  twelve  feet  by 
twelve.  In  the  centre  stood  a  shabby  writing- 
table,  at  which  I  sat ;  opposite  me  was  the  door 
ajar.  A  ^as-jet  burned  on  the  landing  without ; 
no  other  aoor  opened  on  that  landing.  Between 
the  table  and  the  door  stood  a  chair ;  across  the 
high  frindow  stretched  a  large,  deep  desk,  which 
filled  up  that  whole  side  of  the  room ;  on  my 
ri^ht-lumd  side,  as  I  sat,  stretched,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  shelves,  upon  which  lay  old  wood-1i)locks 
and  stereotypes  of  blocks.  My  table  was  jammed 
np  a^nst  the  shelf-case ;  into  the  room  on  my 
left  side  a  press  projected,  leaving  only  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  between  the  comer  of  the  press 
and  my  table. 

A  particularly  Ill-used  correspondent  arose  to 
my  mind.  There  were  pens,  ink,  and  paper  on 
the  table.  I  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  began  a 
letter  to  him.  I  bad  just  begun ;  I  had  written 
only  these  words,  **  No  doubt  you  have  made  up 
Toar  mind  that,  as  a  final  act  of  malicious  un- 
inendliness,  I  gave  instructions  to  those  around 
me  that  my  death  should  be  concealed  from 
you,"  when  some  one  knocked  softly,  very  softly, 
at  the  door.  Thinking  it  was  a  boy  from  the  com- 
posing-room to  ask  a  question,  I  said,  **  Come 
m! "  without  raising  my  head. 

Although  my  face  was  bent  over  the  table,  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  i>aper,  I  was  conscious  that  the 
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door  opened  slowly;  that  the  person  who  had 
knocked  had  not  entered,  and  that  it  was  a  man, 
not  a  boy,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined.  I  raised 
my  eyes.  A  low-sized,  square,  powerful-looking 
man  of  about  thirty-five,  stood,  with  an  air  of 
^reat  humility,  in  the  doorway,  holding  his  hat 
in  his  right  hand  in  front,  and  keeping  his  left 
hand  behind  him  out  in  the  landing. 

Something  about  this  man  made  me  observe 
him  very  closely.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know 
why  his  appearance  claimed  my  attention  so 
strongly.  lie  was  almost  in  tatters.  His  boots 
were  open  at  the  toes;  his  trousers  jagged 
at  the  heels  and  between  the  ankles ;  his  hat,  a 
sofb  felt  one,  was  without  a  lining  and  green 
with  age.  His  coat  and  waistcoat  were  of  a 
dingy  yellowish  tweed;  the  coat  frayed  at  the 
wrists ;  all  the  buttons  gone  out  of  the  waist- 
coat, which  was  secured  by  a  piece  of  twine 
tied  round  the  waist.  From  underneath  a  shabby 
yellow  beard  a  dirty  blue  scarf  fell,  and  occu- 
pied the  whole  open  space  of  the  waistcoat.  His 
face  was  white  and  calm,  the  forehead  being 
singularly  white  and  well  formed.  The  two 
most  remarkable  things  about  this  man  were  his 
attitude  and  his  eyes.  The  attitude  was  that  of 
a  fallen  angel  unprotesting  against  his  fate ;  the 
eyes  were  those  of  a  person  aspiring  to  reach 
heaven  by  audacity. 

**  What  can  this  man  be  P  What  does  he  want 
here  P"  were  the  questions  I  put  to  myself.  *'  I 
can^t  guess,  and  I  don^t  like  him,^^  were  my  mute 
replies.  I  was  weak  and  low  and  nervous.  I 
looked  at  the  window —  no  chance  of  escape  that 
way.  I  looked  at  the  door — he  barrea  it  up 
completely,  and  one  blow  from  such  an  arm  as 
held  his  hat  would  dispose  of  me.  I  knew  the 
outer  door  was  open ;  I  knew  that  he  was  not  a 
printer.  I  knew  no  one  was  likely  to  pass  up  or 
down  that  staircase  for  a  long  time.  I  knew  my 
voice  might  as  well  be  buried  six  feet  under 
ground  as  in  that  room,  for  all  it  would  avail  me 
to  summon  assistance.  What  had  that  man  in 
his  left  hand  P  Why  did  he  keep  his  hand  so 
strangely  behind  his  back  P  What  did  this  man 
want  with  me  P     I  had  never  seen  him  before. 

**May  I  come  in,  sirP"  asked  the  man,  in  a 
dull,  hoarse  voice. 

**  Yes,"  I  answered.  •♦  What  can  I  do  for  you  P 
Are  you  sure  you  have  not  mistaken  the  room  P" 

•*  You  are  the  sub-editor  of  the  IlluslrcUed  So- 
cial Review  f*^  he  asked,  crossing  the  threshold, 
and  taking  the  inner  handle  of  the  door  in  his 
right  hand,  under  the  hat.  While  he  stood  thus 
sideways,  he  still  kept  the  left  hand  pointed 
towards  the  passage,  and  out  of  my  sight. 

**Yes,"  I  answered  again;  and  repeated, 
••  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

•*May  I  say  a  few  words  to  you  —  in  pri- 
vate?" 

♦•  I  am  quite  alone." 

••  May  I  shut  the  door  P  I  don't  want  any  one 
to  see  me  here." 

I  reviewed  the  case  as*  swiftly  as  he  spoke.  If 
he  had  any  harmful  intention  he  could  carry  it 
out,  in  spite  of  me ;  he  could  bang  the  door  uiat 
moment  and  spring  on  me.  If  he  had  no  harm- 
ful intention  it  was  indifferent  to  me  whether  the 
door  was  open  or  shut.  Thus,  in  eitiier  case,  I 
might  as  well  assent.  I  merely  nodded  an 
affirmative. 

Still  keeping  that  left  hand  concealed  from 
me,  he  shut  the  door,  latched  it  carefully,  and 
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then  turned  the  key !  He  stooped  down  near  the 
door,  deposited  whatever  he  had  in  his  hand  on 
the  ground,  and  approached  the  table.  On  the 
ground  near  the  aoor  I  saw,  when  he  moved  a 
little  aside,  a  large  cup  of  tea,  and  in  the  saucer 
against  the  cup  a  large  piece  of  bread. 

A  sharp  pang  of  pity  for  this  man  went  through 
me  when  I  found  what  he  had  carried  so  cau- 
tiously and  so  secretly.  I  rose,  went  to  the  door, 
took  up  the  cup  and  saucer,  set, them  on  the 
table,  and,  {)lacing  a  chair  for  him,  said :  — 

"  Sit  down  and  take  your  tea  while  you  talk  to 
me.  No  one  will  want  to  come  in  hero  for  an 
hour.    Now  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  P" 

He  looked  at  me  awhile  out  of  those  strange 
eyes,'  in  which  for  a  moment  the  audacity  was  a 
little  subdued.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
then  spoke :  — 

**  Although  you  see  me  as  I  am  now,  I  am  a 
man  of  good  education.  I  have  never  been  reg- 
ularly connected  with  the  editorial  part  of  anv 
paper,  but  I  have  had  something  to  do  with 
newspapers  for  some  time.  I  am  doing  a  little 
reading  here  now.  I  did  not  want 'those  com- 
mon printers  to  see  me  in  here  speaking  to  you. 
Common  men  are  so  common,  aren't  they  P" 

I  looked  away  from  the  poor  fellow's  tattered 
coat  and  starved,  bold  eyes,  answering,  **  Yes." 

*'  Common  men  are  fearfully  common.  I  was 
once  in  a  poorliouse,  and  I  know.  I  didn't  want 
these  working  printers,  if  they  passed  up  or 
down,  to  see  me  talking  to  a  gentleman ;  they 
make  fun  of  me  so.  Do  you  know  there  is  a 
conspiracy  against  meP  Did  you  ever  hear 
that?'» 

I  looked  back  to  him  swifUy,  and  thought, 
'*The  man  is  mad;  the  door  is  locked,  and  the 
yells  of  Titan  could  reach  no  human  ears! 
Heaven  be  merciful  to  me,  and  compassionate 
towards  those  who  depend  upon  me  P'  Then  I  said 
aloud,  assuming  a  tone  of  sympathy,  **  If  I  were 
ycu,  I  should  not  bother  about  those  common 
men.  Your  tea  is  getting  cold.  Won't  you 
drink  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  want  to  see  me 
about?" 

Ho  shook  himself,  and  raised  his  hand  quickly, 
nervously,  across  his  white  forehead ;  shook  him- 
self again ;  then  he  fixed  his  daring  eyes  on 
mine,  and  burst  out  suddenly  and  so  rapidly  that 
I  could  scarcely  follow  him :  — 

**  You  are  the  sub-editor  of  the  Illtistraied  So- 
cial Review ;  why  don't  you  try  and  do  something 
for  the  unfortunate  ?  You  are  sub-editor  of  the 
Illustrated  Social  Review;  why  ai-en't  you  the 
friend  of  the  mad  P  Toll  me  that  I  "  he  shouted 
excitedly,  thrusting  his  white  face  close  to  mine. 

Was  it  my  own  fright  or  his  breath  that 
stirred  in  my  hair?  My  case  seemed  almost 
hopeless.  Tho  ej-es,  which  were  aspiring,  had 
turned  first  audacious  and  then  threatening.  All 
he  need  do  was  to  push  that  table  violently  upon 
me,  jam  me  between  it  and  the  wall,  seize  me  by 
my  shoulders,  spring  upon  the  table,  and  beat 
out  my  brains  against  the  wall.  I  was  utterly 
dazed,  basilisked,  by  those  fierce  eyes  set  in 
that  immobile  white  mce.  Already  I  fancied  his 
hand  at  my  throat,  felt  the  first  dull,  sickening, 
darkening,  deadening  crash  of  my  skull  against 
that  wall  behind  me. 

For  a  moment  a  vision  of  my  home  floated 
between  me  and  the  pallid,  stark  foce  of  the 
maniac.  I  saw  my  wife  and  my  little  ones 
stretching  their  arms  out  to  me  across  an  impas- 


sable gulf.  I  saw  the  agonies  of  ruin  and  de> 
spair  and  woe  distraught  for  loss  of  love  sweep 
over  the  face  of  my  wife.  I  heard  the  shrill 
cries  of  my  round-ckeeked  children  as  I  sank  for- 
ever from  their  view.  As  I  dipped  below  the 
verfi;e  of  love  and  memory,  I  called  out  aloud, 
*'  My  darlings,  my  darlings,  good-by !" 

Swiftly  tho  vision  passed.  Suddenly  the  atti- 
tude of  the  man  altered.  He  shivered  and  drew 
back  from  me,  stood  up,  and  shivered  again. 
Then,  covering  his  face  with  his  hand  fur  a  mo- 
ment, he  remained  immovable.  \i\  a  few  sec- 
onds his  chest  and  shoulders  began  to  heavtj,  and 
I  could  hear  him  sob.  Thr(>u<rh  his  sobs  he 
spoke :  **  •  My  darlings,  my  daihngs,  good-by ! ' 
They  did  not  let  me  say  good-by  to  you.  They 
pounced  upon  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
carried  me  off  and  locked  me  up  for  three  whole 
years,  and  when  I  came  out  all  my  darlings  were 
dead."  • 

His  arms  fell  to  his  side,  as  though  he  were 
shot  throus^h  the  heart.  He  threw  up  his  white 
face,  clenched  his  fists,  and  buried  one  under  the 
breast  of  the  mean  waistcoat ;  then,  raising  his 
other  hand  clenched  to  heaven,  he  shouted,  "  He 
took  my  wife  and  my  children  from  me !  He 
killed  them  when  I  was  locked  up  —  he,  John 
Kempton,  did  it;  and,  by  the  Maker  of  us  two, 
John  Kempton  and  me,  I'll  leave  that  in  his 
heart  some  ni^ht ! " 

With  an  action  so  swift  that  I  could  not  follow 
it,  he  plucked  his  hand  out  of  his  waistcoat ;  I 
saw  something  glitter  above  my  head ;  and,  be- 
fore I  had  time  even  to  feel  dread,  the  point  of  a 
long  bowie-knife  was  buried  an  inch  in  the  table, 
and  the  haft  trembling  between  his  face  and 
mine. 

He  put  his  two  hands  on  the  table,  leaned 
down,  and  glared  at  the  trembling  blade.  He 
snorted  and  sliook  with  a  heavy  tremor. 

A  knock  at  the  door.  A  second  knock.  The 
handle  of  the  door  turned.  The  man  roused 
himself,  looked  round  the  room  very  slowly. 
**  Say  wait  a  moment !  '^  he  whispered  to  me. 

**  Wait  a  moment! " 

He  worked  the  knife  out  of  the  table  quickly, 
shut  it  up,  and  slipped  it  inside  his  waistcoat. 
Then,  talking  up  nis  cup  and  saucer,  he  whis- 
pered, **  It's  one  of  those  common  men.  I'll  tell 
him  a  lie  to  account  for  the  door  being  locked ; 
and  you  can  stick  to  the  lie."  He  opeuQd  the 
door,  turned  to  the  foreman  printer  and  said, 
touching  his  mean  waistcoat,  '*I  was  showing 
this  gentleman  my  invention  for  soothing  pain  ; 
and  as  I  haven't  taken  out  a  patent  for  it  yet,  he 
was  kind  enough  to  suggest  my  locking  the  door. 
Are  there  any  rough  puUs  waiting,  sir?  " 

It  was  many  days  before  I  gained  my  cus- 
tomary peace  and  balance  of  mind  after  that 
disturbing  night;  and  even  when  I  had  got  back 
my  usual  tone  in  daylight,  my  nights  were  very 
trying  for  a  long  time. 

I  had  always  been  nervous  and  imaginative; 
and  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  who  knew 
me  well,  and  to  myself,  that  I  so  rapidly  re- 
covered from  the  shock.  But  for  months  my 
nights  were  bad.  If  I  sat  up  last  at  home,  as  I 
often  was  obliged  to  do,  I  dreaded  to  leave  tho 
room  and  the  gaslight  in  which  I  sat.  If  a  door 
opened  or  a  mouse  ran  across  the  ceiling,  I 
looked  up  with  a  start,  sure  I  should  see  the 
rigid  white  face,  the  madman's    blazing  eye. 
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ibe  sharp  flash  of  glittering  brightness  through 
the  air;  and  then  I  felt  the  bliuie  between  my 
shoolders  —  not  in  the  table,  but  between  my 
shoaldvrs — wilh  the  whole  of  the  madman's 
weight  pressing  down  upon  the  weapon. 

My  dreams  were  even  still  more  trying.  One 
in  particular  absolutely  shattered  me ;  and  when 
I  aw6ke  after  it  I  lay  trembling,  sleepless, 
amazed  with  terror  for  hours. 

Iq  this  dream  I  was  sitting  with  my  children 
and  my  wife,  in  the  shade  of  a  fine  sycamore 
tree  that  stood  at  the  top  of  a  low  hill.  My  wife 
was  standing  in  front  of  me,  all  smiles  ana  hap- 
piness; my  little  ones  romping  about  in  the 
grass.  Suddenly  the  expression  of  my  wife's 
coontenance  changed.  Her  face  became  dis- 
torted with  a  hideous  dread,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a 
qK)t  behind  my  back.  I  could  not  move,  I 
eould  not  turn  my  head,  I  could  not  see  the  spec- 
tacle which  fascinated  her  horror;  but  I  knew 
what  it  was,  and  I  suffered  the  pains  of  a  thou- 
laod  deaths  in  my  helplessness  to  move,  my  in- 
ability to  see  the  monster,  and  the  unspeakable 
agony  of  sympathy  in  my  wife's  frozen,  irre- 
mediable fear.  Would  not  some  blessed  mes- 
senger of  kindly  fate  kill  her,  and  put  her  out  of 
this  awfal  unrealized  certainty  ? 

Meanwhile,  I  heard  him  crawling  up  behind 
me.  I  knew,  he  was  only  a  few  ieet  off.  He 
drew  nearer,  and  I  could  feel  the  stirring  of  the 
grass  I  sat  on  as  his  feet  went  through  it.  I 
fioold  feel  his  warm  breath  upon  my  neck,  and 
Tet  he  did  not  strike.  I  looked  at  my  wife,  and 
felt  an  aching  between  my  shoulders  for  that 
blow.  Great  noavens,  why  did  ho  not  strike  me, 
strike  her — anything  at  all  to  shatter  this  hideous 
spell,  and  take  me  out  of  this  bitterness  of  look- 
ing^at  that  face,  so  frozen  and  so  dear  P  Kill  us, 
0 Death!  Wither  us,  O  Heaven,  and  deliver  us 
from  this  suspended  rending  of  the  spirit ! 

Suddenly  the  cloudless  sky  of  noon  grew  dark 
and  became  convulsed,  the  thunders  rent  it  open, 
and,  looliingup,  I  saw  the  vault  of  heaven  formed 
of  prodigious  black  jagged  rocks  that  swung  and 
whirled  towards  the  west,  while  a  sound  as  of 
ten  thousand  thunder-storms  shouted  above  the 
prodimons  ruin. 

In  w^  tumult  the  muscles  of  my  limbs  were 
loosed.  I  sprang  up  and  turned  upon  him, 
wrenched  the  knife  from  his  clutch,  and  drove  it 
hpme  into  his  heart. 

Presently  the  ruin  of  the  heavens  was  com- 
Iplete,  and  all  became  still.  A  colorless  void 
I  stretched  above  me,  and>  in  the  middle  of  this 
°Toid  hang  a  broad  green  moon,  the  light  of 
which  was  a  plague  of  reproaches  to  the  soul. 
This  great  broad  moon  hung  motionless  in  space. 
This  Tight  and  this  moon  wore  the  expression  of 
eternal  wrath,  and  I  was  destined  to  dwell  for- 
ever beneath  that  loathsome  lu'binary,  bathed 
in  that  corroding  light ! 

1  looked  at  my  feet.  Not  a  man !  Whom  had 
1  slain,  that  my  fate  should  be  so  incommuni- 
cahly  terrible  ? 

The  light  of  the  moon  grew  stronger,  and  by 
it  now  1  saw  half  of  the  kulfe  rising  out  of  the 
bosom  of— my  wife! 

I  had  slain  mv  wife;  and  forever  and  forever 
I  was  to  sit  under  that  obsC'Cne  moon,  contami- 
nated by  that  degrading  light,  and  gaze  upon 
the  death-agony  of  my  slaughtered  innocent! 
God  of  all  mercies,  is  not  this  too  much  P 

And  with  yells  I  awoke,  to  rush  about  the 
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room  and  jabber  like  a  fool,  and  find  rest  in  no 
attitude  but  on  mv  knees. 

I  wonder  I  did  not  go  mad.  The  brains  of 
many  men  have  been  turned  by  less.  After  that 
memorable  Thursday  nie^ht  I  often  debated  with 
myself  whether  I  should  take  any  steps  against 
the  man  who  had  so  terrified  me.  But  in  reality 
he  had  neither  done  anything  to  me  nor  threat- 
ened me.  I  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  his 
name  was  William  Dee ;  that  he  had  been  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  his  wife  and  two  children  died ;  and  that 
about  a  year  ago  he  had  been  discharged  as 
cured.  He  was  regarded  as  •*  odd,"  **  strange," 
** touched;"  but  every  one  to  whom  I  spoke 
looked  on  him  as  perfectly  harmless. 

The  form  of  his  craze  was  peculiar,  almost 
unique ;  he  was  mad  about  madness  itself.  Any 
allusion  to  insanity  threw  his  mind  at  once  off 
its  balance.  He  had  first  shown  symptoms  of 
insanity  about  five  years  before.  Its  earliest 
form  was  a  delusion  that  every  dwelling-house 
he  entered  had  a  mad-house  attached  to  it,  in 
which  wer^  confined  members  of  the  family 
afflicted  with  mental  malady.  The  aggravated 
form  of  this  delusion  followed;  and  then  he  fan- 
cied that  not  only  had  every  private  house  its  own 
private  mad-house,  but  that  the  inmates  of  the 
latter  were  cruelly  and  basely  ill-treated.  Then 
he  commenced  to  preach  a  crusade  a£^ainst  these 
private  lunatic  asylums.  He  failed  to  attract 
any  followers.  He  essayed  the  deliverance  of 
the  captives  himself,  ana  selected  for  the  first 
attempt  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Kempton,  of 
Long  Acre.  Mr.  Kempton  called  in  the  police 
and  handed  William  Dee  over  to  them.  The 
police  sent  him  to  the  parish,  and  the  parish  to 
Colney  Hatch.  His  belief  that  Mr.  Kempton 
stopped  him  at  the  outset  of  his  great  career, 
and  that  Mr.  Kempton  was  personally  the  whole 
cause  of  his  bavins^  been  locked  up,  made  him 
in  his  moments  of  excitement  swear  undying 
hatred  and  thirst  of  revenge  against  that  man, 
who,  however,  was  quite  oeyond  the  reach  of 
Dee^s  anger,  as  he  had  emigrated  to  New  Zealand 
soon  after  the  unhappy  Dee  was  first  confined. 
It  was  only  in  the  great  pressure  of  business  in 
the  week  before  Christmas  that  Dee  got  employ- 
ment at  our  printing  office.  The  week  aft;er 
Christmas  he  was  gone,  so  that  my  chance  of 
any  more  trouble  ^om  him  was  slight  indeed. 

In  December,  next  year,  the  Illustrated  Social 
Review  changed  publication  office  and  printing 
office.  The  planting  office  was  now  in  Deer- 
hound  court.  Fleet  street.  As  Christmas  ap- 
proached, the  Christmas  of  1877, 1  was  too  busy 
to  give  much  thought  to  my*  health.  Several 
friends  had  remarked  that  I  looked  thin  and 
worn.  But  I  explained  this  to  myself  and  them 
by  saying  I  was  greatly  overworked;  for  not 
only  had  I  then  the  ordinary  work  of  our  own 
paper,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Christmas 
number,  but  I  had  been  employed  to  edit  and 
write  a  good  deal  for  a  trade  annual,  and  I  was 
greatly  worn  down  altogether.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that,  although  I  then  looked  upon  myself 
as  completely  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the 
events  of  the  Thursday  night  preceding  Christ- 
mas, 1876, 1  never  ran  low  physically  Irom  any 
cause  without  more  or  less  suffering  a  relapse 
into  the  wretched  state  of  nervous  timidity  which 
followed  immediately  upon  the  shock  a  year 
ago.      ^ 
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As  in  the  former  printing  office,  we  had  an 
editorial  room  in  the  new  one.  It  was,  however, 
situated  differently.  In  the  old  office  it  had  been 
on  the  first  floor.  Here  it  was  on  the  third, 
being  the  highest  but  the  attic.  It  was  a  long, 
narrow  room.  At  one  end  a  window  looked  inio 
the  silent,  deserted  coart.  At  the  other  end  was 
the  stair  to  the  upper  floor,  not  partitioned  off 
from  the  room,  ancl  leading  up  through  so  large 
a  break  in  the  floor  as  to  give  me  where  I  sat 
a  view  in  the  daytime  straight  up  into  the  great 
empty  loft  under  the  roof.  My  table  stood  in 
the  window,  and  about  twenty  feet  from  the  head 
of  the  stair-case  leading  down  through  the  stair- 
well, also  not  partitioned  off.  Although  I  call 
this  the  editorial  room,  of  course  we  haa  another 
and  much  better  room  at  the  publishing  office ; 
but  the  one  at  the  printing  office  was  the  real 
one  for  hard  work,  and  all  the  night-work  had 
to  be  done  here,  in  order  that  I  might  be  handy 
to  the  printers.  The  proprietors  of  the  Review 
had  signed  a  twelve  months^  contract  with  our 
new  printer,  and  the  use  of  this  room  was  part 
of  the  contract.  Indeed,  we  could  get  no  other 
room  in  the  house ;  and,  high  and  bleak  as  it 
was,  we  were  glad  to  secure  it. 

The  floor  below  was  the  pri uteres  counting- 
house,  shut  up  for  the  night ;  the  floor  above,  an 
attic  lumber-room. 

We  were  much  more  forward  with  the  work 
this  year  than  we  had  been  last.  On  Thursday 
night  before  Christmas  week,  1877,  the  editor 
went  awav  at  ten  o^clock,  leaving  me  in  charge. 
*•  You  will  be  able  to  get  off  at  about  twelve,'' 
said  he,  as  he  tied  his  muffler  round  his  neck  at 
the  top  of  the  unprotected  stair-well.  While  he 
was  descending  I  heard  a  clock  strike  ten.  I 
shouted  to  him  to  send  up  the  foreman.  He 
answered,  *•  All  right ! "  and  for  the  first  time  I 
was  alone  by  night  in  the  new  office. 

The  room  was  in  strong  contrast,  and  the 
surroundings  in  stronger  contrast,  to  the  room 
and  surroundings  of  that  day  twelve  months. 
The  chamber  was  long  and  bleak,  and  an  oppres- 
8ive  silence  filled  the  court.  In  the  basement  of 
this  house  the  machines  groaned  and  muttered ; 
but  the  sound  was  deadened  and  afar  off:  it 
seemed  to  desire  to  conceal  itself  from  notice.  I 
felt  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  dog  or  child  with 
mo.  It  was  very  lonely  up  there ;  very  dreary 
and  lonely  up  there,  away  from  every  one. 

At  last  I  heard  a  foot  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  hard  features  of  the  fore- 
man rose  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

lie  came  in,  and  we  had  a  short  chat  about 
the  work.  As  he  was  going  he  said,  with  a  grin, 
while  he  wiped  his  hands  in  his  apron,  **  You're 
quiet  enough  up  here,  sir.  There's  not  more  row 
hero  now  than  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  at 
this  moment." 

**When  shall  I  have  the  proofs  of*  the  pages 
upP"  I  asked. 

**ril  send  you  up  two  or  three  in  half  an 
hour,"  said  the  foreman,  as  he  disappeared  down 
the  stairs. 

Once  more  I  was  alone  in  that  long,  narrow 
room.    I  had  nothing  to  do  for  half  an  nour. 

**  As  quiet  as  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  at 
this  moment,"  I  thought,  adopting  the  notion  of 
the  foreman.  **  The  erave  is  not  so  quiet  as  the 
vast  chill  concave  of  that  dome  now,"  I  followed 
on,  indulging  my  imagination. 

There  was  only  one  gas-jet  in  the  room,  and 


that  was  on  my  table,  so  that  the  end  of  the  room 
near  the  stair-well  was  in  comparative  darkness. 
I  stared  down  into  the  dimness,  and  continued, 
following  up  the  idea  the  foreman  had  started. 

**  What  silence,  what  abysses  of  silence  there 
are  in  that  great  chasm  of  darkness,  the  inex- 
plorable  dome!  For  no  earthly  consideration 
would  I  sit  on  one  of  those  chairs  now,  with 
m^  back  to  all  the  echoing  voices  and  ghastly, 
tomb-encrusted  walls." 

I  felt  myself  shiver,  and  cast  down  my  eyes, 
for  a  while,  to  steady  my  thought.  I  stro?e  to 
drive  the  idea  from  me ;  but  it  had  seized  firm 
hold  of  my  imagination,  and  would  not  go. 

*'  For  no  prospect  of  all  this  world's  happioeds 
would  I  go  into  that  awful  Whispering  Gallery 
at  this  awful  hour.  Fancy  sitting  with  your  ear 
to  that  cold  vocal  wall,  and  gathering  the  insinu- 
ated murmur  of  words  too  terrible  for  daylight, 
too  tremendous  for  human  lips.  Fancy  half  hear- 
ing and  half  losing  the  sounds  of  such  words, 
and  half  fining  and  half  missino^  their  prodig- 
ious meaning.  Fancy  one's  poor,  dumb,  crusbea- 
up  soul  clinging  to  these  portentous  walls,  and 
trembling  upon  the  brink  of  a  revelation  so  over- 
whelming that  the  systems  of  the  suns  coald  not 
hear  it  uttered,  and  endure." 

The  cold  sweat  now  fell  down  my  forehead. 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  ascending  by  the 
stairway,  through  the  ceiling,  the  legs  of  a  man! 

At  that  sight  the  last  resources  of  my  pbyscal 

rjwers  failed.  I  could  not  stir,  to  save  my  life, 
had  no  desire  to  stir.  I  felt  numbed  and  dead- 
ened, and  sustained  in  consciousness  by  only  one 
desire,  a  supreme  curiosity.  What  was  going  to 
happen?  Who  had  gone  through  theceiline? 
What  would  he  do  presently?  Would  there  he 
a  fierce  explosion  suddenly,  a  rending  of  this  ac- 
cursed house  from  roof  to  cellar,  and  a  wild 
dispersion  of  its  rotting  beams  and  moulder- 
ing bricks  ?  Or  would  a  thin  ribbon  of  smoke 
fall  slowly  from  that  square  space  of  dw^kn^s 
above,  and  wrigffle  along  the  ceiling  towards 
me,  towards  nothing,  to  be  followed  and  de- 
voured by  a  hissing  snake  of  flame  ? 

I  heard  a  scratching  sound ;  then  the  blank 
darkness  fell  away  from  the  head  of  the  stairs 
like  a  veil,  and  I  could  see  up,  could  8^  the 
hideous,  unplastered  rafters,  and  the  loathsome, 
sly  cobwebs,  and  upon  the  rafters  and  among  the 
cobwebs  the  distorted  shadow  of  a  man. 

If  the  chair  on  which  I  sat  had  begun  slowly 
rising  towards  the  ceiling,  and  my  only  chance 
of  avoiding  being  crushed  to  death  was  to  stand 
up  off  that  chair,  I  could  not  have  done  it  To 
save  my  life  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  oflf  that 
awful  opening  and  the  unintelligible  motions  of 
the  appalling  shadow ;  for  if  once  I  took  my  eyes 
off  that  place,  how  could  I  turn  them  back  on  it 
again ;  how  coula  I  dare  to  uplift  my  eyes  to  that 
gaping  mouth  of  horrors?  If  I  did  so  look 
away,  and  so  look  up,  what  should  I  see  ?  What 
supreme  spectacle  would  be  revealed  to  me? 
Or,  worse  than  that,  worse  than  anything  else, 
perhaps  all  would  be  dark  again,  as  though  the 
blind  darkness,  like  a  voracious  maw,  had  ab- 
sorbed him  who  ventured  within  its  noisome 
depths. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  thus  spell- 
bound, but  it  must  have  been  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  All  that  time  the  shadow  of  the 
man  was  ceaselessly  moving  hither  and  t)iithcr, 
up  and  down.    Now  the  arms  seemed  bare  and 
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full  of  vital  vigor,  now  clad  and  limp  and  help- 
less. Now  the  reflection,  broken  by  the  rafters 
and  distorted  by  the  cobwebs,  was  that  of  a  pair 
of  naked  legs ;  now  of  legs  loosely  robed  and 
supple. 

At  last  it  became  plain  that  there  were  two 
figures  in  the  loit. 

I  coald  now  make  ont  that  the  partly  nude  fig- 
ure had  on  nothing  but  a  shirt;  this  was  the 
active  figure.  The  otfier  lay  apparently  on  the 
ground  close  to  the  candle,  and  never  stirred 
save  when  moved  by  the  other.  What  could  all 
thisniciin?  There  was  no  sound  of  a  struggle. 
There  had  been  no  sound  of  a  strug&fle.  Had 
tlie  corpse — yes,  there  was  no  use  in  disguising 
the  matter  from  my  fears — had  the  corpse  been 
in  that  lofl  before  that  figure  had  disappeared  up 
that  ladder,  or  had  the  body  been  borne  through 
this  room  on  shoulders  belonging  to  the  legs  I 
had  seen  ?  Was  that  body  now  cold  with  the 
coldness  of  a  death-stab  a  month  old,  or  warm 
with  the  smile  of  life  still  upon  its  lips,  the 
bloom  of  life  still  upon  its  cheeks  ? 

Just  then  the  stillness  of  this  upper  place  was 
broken  by  a  yell  of  enraptured  rage.  I  saw  a 
flash  of  clearer  light  dash  among  the  rafters,  and 
then  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  naked  arm  spring 
aloft  with  somethinjg  long  and  sharp-pointed  in 
the  hand.  Presently  this  swept  down  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  scream  of  nate.  I  heard  the 
blade  tear  through  and  through,  and  bite  deep 
into  the  plank.  I  stared  hard  to  see  the  first  red 
trickle  through  the  cracked  ceiling ;  for  now  the 
body  was  .that  of  no  dead  man,  but  of  one 
drugged,  or  stunned  by  other  means. 

I  bad  lost  all  thought  of  my  own  personality 
now.  I  had  no  longer  any  feeling  of  being  pres- 
ent at  this  scene.  I  was  no  more  than  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  could  not  turn  away  from  this  square 
opening,  and  an  intelligence  swallowed  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  what  the  eyes  revealed. 

Here  the  light  in  the  loft  went  out.  But  I 
heard  other  blows  struck  in  the  dark.  At  last 
the  blows  ceased,  and  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some 
body  dragged  across  the  floor. 

Two  legs  fell  partly  down  through  the  trap- 
door—legs wanting  the  feet!  Then  the  body, 
and  the  limp,  powerless  arms. 

My  eyes  never  mov-ed,  no  sound  escaped  me, 
eTen  when  the  acme  of  horror  was  reached,  and 
I  saw  a  bare  left  arm  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
figure,  and  a  bare  right  arm  whirled  aloft  and 
strike  the  bosom  with  a  knife,  and  then,  as  the 
two  figures  rolled  down  the  stairs  into  the  room, 
saw  that  the  trunk  was  headless ! 

The  semi-nude  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  once 
more  raised  the  blade  above  his  head,  and 
stepping  back  a  pace  from  the  prostrate  figure, 
jelled,  ♦•  Take  your  death  of  me,  John  Kemp- 
ton ! "  As  he  uttered  the  last  word  he  tripped  in 
something,  staggered  back,  and  —  disappeared. 
1  heard  him  stnke  the  balustrade,  and  tall  to  the 
flagged  bottom  of  the  stair-well.  Then  all  was 
still. 

When  they  took  up  the  dead  body  of  William 
Dee  from  the  flags  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
they  found  nothing  on  it  but  a  shirt.  The  rest 
of  his  clothes  he  had  formed  into  an  effigy  upon 
which  to  wreak  the  vengeance  he  nourished 
against  John  Kempton.  As  in  the  last  year  in 
the  old  office,  so  in  the  present  year  at  the  new, 
he  had  got  a  job  as  extra  proof-reader,  with  per- 
niission  to  sleep  in  the  loft.    His  work  was  done. 


and  he  received  a  little  money  at  nine  o'clock. 
It  was  supposed  he  drank,  and  that  the  drink 
overcame  his  slight  stock  of  reason,  and  be- 
trayed him  into  the  violence  which  led  to  his 
death. 

Thev  found  me  insensible,  with  my  head 
bowecf  on  the  table.  I  have  not  even  yet  recov- 
ered fully.  I  have  been  asked  to  write  my  story 
for  the  Christmas  Number  of  London  Society, 
and  I  thought  that  I  miorht  well  recount  my 
strange  experience  of  the  Eves  of  two  Christmas 
Numbers.  — London  Society, 


POPULAR  NAMES  AND  SINGULAR  MOT- 
TOES OF  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 

Nearly  all  the  regular  regiments  in  the  infan- 
try of  the  British  army  are  distinguished  by 
numerals,  from  No.  1  to  something  over  No.  100 
(at  present  llO^ ;  and  the  same  remark,  with 
exceptions  whicn  need  not  be  particularized  here, 
applies  to  the  cavalry  regiments.  Besides  this, 
most  of  the  corps  are  also  known  by  distinctive 
names,  such  as  King's  Own,  Queen^s  Own,  Roy- 
als, Buffs,  Borderers,  Scots  Greys,  Black  Watch, 
Rangers,  Carabineers,  etc. ;  while  certain  groups' 
of  regiments  are  further  identified  as  Rifles, 
Fusileers,  Guards,  Dragoon  Guards,  Light  Dra- 
goons, Lancers,  Hnssars,  Fencibles,  etc.  But  a 
more  curious  part  of  the  subject,  and  that  which 
has  suggested  the  present  paper,  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  regiments  have  attached  to 
them  some  peculiar  nickname,  saying,  shout, 
byword,  or  motto,  applied  to  them,  and  to  them 
only;  sometimes  by  themselves;  sometimes  by 
others ;  occasionally  satirical  and  unacceptable, 
but  for  the  most  part  pleasantly  recognized  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  several  corps. 

This  tendency  towards  nicknaming  shows 
itself  much  more  extensively  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  supposing.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  no  profession,  trade,  avocation, 
or  position  in  life  without  it ;  while  the  tendency 
is  strengthened  by  every  grouping  of  people 
into  classes,  parties,  coteries,  or  cliques.  Do  not 
the  students  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's 
School  speak  pleasantly  of  the  establishment 
as  the  **Ho  and  Co"?  Is  not  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  the  **Medico-Chi"  among 
the  members?  Are  not  the  Christ^s  Hospital 
boys  the  •*  Bluecoat  boys  "?  and  the  scholars  at 
Wmchester  School  the  ••Wykehamists"?  Has 
not  many  a  boy  rueful  reasons  to  know  what  a 
**  fag  "  at  school  means  ?  And  are  not  *•  coach  " 
and  *' scouts,"  so  puzzling  to  outsiders,  every- 
day terms  at  Oxford  ana  Cambridge  ?  Grave 
clergymen  indulge  in  a  sly  poke  at  a  reverend 
brother  who  shows  his  ••High"  proclivities  by 
wearing  an  **M.  B."  vest,  —  initials  about  as 
intelligible  as  Sanscrit  to  the  uninitiated;  and 
they  have  a  technical  itieaning  for  a  ••  parson's 
week."  The  ••  Upper  Ten  Thousand."  in  itself 
a  specialty,  was  fuither  changed  to  the  **  Upper 
Ten."  The  Quakers  used  to  be,  if  they  are  not 
now,  *•  Broadbrims."  Charity  school-boys  wore 
••muffincaps"  before  the  introduction  of  recent 
changes  in  dress.  Ladies,  a  few  months  back, 
wore  ••pork-pies;"  menfolk  still  wear  '* wide- 
awakes." Policemen  have  not  quite  ceased  to 
be  ••Bobbies,"  nor  fourpenny-bits  *•  Joeys." 
Sailors  are  **old  salts,"  ana  •'jolly  tars;"  clerks 
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are  ••quill-drivers."    But  we  need  not  further 
extend  the  illustration. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  regiments,  especially 
those  raised  ori^nally  in  Scotland,  have  always 
been  strong  in  the  number  of  men  bearing  a  par- 
ticular surname.  The  clue  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  Uie  fact  that  clanship  is  (or  was^  territorial  in 
its  tendency;  the  clan  being  a  kind  of  large 
family,  dividing  oflf  into  households  as  the 
number  of  mouths  increased,  but  still  re^rd- 
ing  a  particular  locality  as  in  some  sense  head- 
quarters. In  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of 
George  U.  every  officer  and  man  of  one  par- 
ticular Argyllshire  regiment  was  a  Campbell, 
to  this  day  the  family  name  of  the  ducal 
head  of  that  shire;  when  that  regiment 
marched  to  the  attack,  it  was,  indeed,  ••The 
Campbells  are  coming!"  Again,  during  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  a  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers was  raised  entirely  among  the  Elliotts ; 
the  men  relished  the  joyousness  ol!  marching  to 
the  time  of  the  old  song,  — 

•'  My  name  it  is  Tam  Elliott, 
And  wha  daur  meddle  wi*  mc !  " 

Mottoes  are  much  used  in  the  army,  in  many 
'cases  rather  unintelligibly  to  the  men  of  the 
respective  regiments,  among  whom  learning  is 
somewhat  at  a  low  ebb.  Of  course  plain  English 
can  be  interpreted  by  word  of  mouth  from  man 
to  man ;  and  the  Highlanders,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
recruits  soon  learn  to  know  something  about  the 
moaning  of  mottoes  in  those  languages,  of  which 
there  are  a  few  examples ;  but  if,  as  we  are  told, 
there  are  more  than  twentv  re<]:iments  that  bear 
Latin  mottoes,  this  must  bo  a  sore  puzzle  to  the 
men.  After  all,  what  the  French  call  sobriquets^ 
and  we  ••nicknames,"  are  most  in  favor  as  dis- 
tinguishing marks  between  one  corps  and  an- 
other. We  can  well  imagine  that  some  stirring 
incident  in  actual  warfare  earned  for  one  regi- 
ment the  title  of  the  ••  Die-hards ; "  that  powers 
of  endurance  were  displayed  by  the  ••liouffhs 
and  Toughs;"  that  the  steadiness  of  another 
^probably  Scotch)  was  complimented  by  the 
aesignation  *•  Shoulder  to  Shoulder;"  and  that 
••Lord  Lake's  Dirty  Shirts"  told  of  a  regiment 
doinff  hard  service  in  India,  under  privations 
whicn  rendered  futile  any  appeal  to  the  aphorism 
that  *•  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

Let  us  glance  at  Her  Majesty's  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  gather  a  few  illustrations  of  this 
tendency  to  the  adoption  of  by-names. 

The  1st  Regiment  of  Foot,  being  A  1  in  the 
order  of  raising,  are  the  ••Royals."  The  2d 
Foot  have  a  ••Paschal  lamb"  as  a  badge  on 
some  part  of  the  equipments,  said  to  have  been 
adopted  because  the  corps  was  raised  mainly  to 
defend  Tangier,  the  dowry  brought  by  Charles 
n.'s  queen,  Catherine  of  Bi*aganza ;  the  Paschal 
lamb  being  the  embleq[i  ot  Portugal.  Some 
years  later  the  men  were  known,  satirically,  as 
••Kirke's  Lambs,"  in  connection  with  events 
.during  the  brutal  proceedings  of  Judffo  Jeffries. 
The  8d  Foot  are  known  as  the  ••Buffs,"  on 
account  of  the  color  of  their  facings ;  also  (sev- 
enty years  ago)  as  the  ••Nutcrackers,"  and  the 
••Resurrectionists,"  arising  out  of  incidents  in 
the  Peninsular  War.  This  is  the  only  re^ment 
entitled  by  special  privilege  to  march  through 
the  city  of  London  with  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying,  the  exception  being  a  memento  of  the  fact 
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thi^  the  corps  (in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth) 
was  raised  by  combining  various  companies  of  tiu 
Trained  Bands  of  London  apprentices ;  the  last 
year  when  the  re^ment  exercised  this  privilege  I 
was,  we  believe,  in  1853.  (An  incident  connect 
witli  «•  OldSuffs"  and  ••  Young  Buffs"  will  come 
for  notice  in  a  later  page.)  Tne  5th  Foot  raok 
among  the  small  number  of  regiments  known  as 
••Fusneers," — a  name  that  has  lost  its  orig^ 
meaning.  The  ••  Old  an^  Bold  Fifth,"  when  on 
service  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  took  from 
slain  French  grenadiers  sufficient  white  feathers 
to  equip  the  whole  regiment  This  achievement 
was  subsequently  recognized  by  authon'tatire 
permission  to  wear  s  white  plume  in  the  hat  or 
cap.  An  amusing  illustration  was  afterwards 
afforded  of  the  lessening  of  value  in  a  coveted 
honor  when  it  becomes  too  widely  bestowed.  A 
War  Office  order,  in  1829,  appointed  the  white 
plume  to  be  used  more  extensively  than  before 
m  the  British  army;  the  5th  said  (mcntall?, if 
not  audibly),  ••But  we  shall  lose  our  mark  of 
distinction  if  so  many  other  fellows  wear  a  white 
plume."  The  War  Office  made  it  all  right,  by 
giving  special  permission  to  the  5th  to  wear  a 
plume  red  in  the  upper  half  and  white  in  the 
towel*.  Some  of  the  men  are  said  to  have  a 
theory  of  their  own  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
bi-color,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  sang^nary  battle 
the  5th  dipped  the  tips  of  their  white  plumes  in 
the  enemy's  blood, — very  terrible,  but  not  very 
probable. 

The  6th  like  to  be  known  as  the  ••  Warwid[- 
shire  Lads,"  and  also  as  the  *•  Saucy  SixtB."  The 
9th  during  the  Peninsular  War  were  for  a  time 
satirically  known  as  the  ••Holy  Boys;"  they 
were  believed  to  have  sold  Bibles  for  drink,  and 
to  have  sacked  convents ;  but  the  men.  of  course, 
welcomed  the  more  soldierly  compliment  of  being 
the  ••Fighting  Ninth."  The  11th  were  atone 
time  known  as  the  ••Bloody  Eleventh,"  in  the 
rough  language  pf  some  of  the  men  of  other 
regiments,  on  account  of  the  many  sanguinary 
battles  in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  the  un- 
pleasant designation  was  not,  of  course,  perma- 
nently adopted.  ••Calvert's  Entire"  was  for 
many  years  the  odd  designation  for  the  14th, 
most  likely  from  the  name  of  the  colonel.  The, 
17th  are  the  ••Bengal  Tigers,"  the  figure  of  a 
tiger  being  tlie  regimental  oadge.  The  lOth  and 
20th  were  at  one  time  the  ••  Green  Howards  "and 
the  ••Howai'd  Greens"  respectively,  both  wear- 
ing green  facings,. and  each  having  a  Howard  as 
the  commanding  officer;  the  names  were  cer- 
tainly as  nearly  alike  as  tiiey  could  well  beVilh- 
out  bein^  actually  identical.  The  20th  were  at 
another  time  known  as  the  ••  Minden  Beys,"  from 
their  gallantry  shown  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 
Why  the  21st  were  originally  known  as  the 
••  Earl  of  Mar's  Grey  Breeks"  we  shjill  perhaps 
not  have  any  great  aifficulty  in  surmising.  The 
22d  are  the  ••Two  Two's"  —  an  apposite,  if  not 
decidedly  heroic,  designation;  on  the  Queen's 
birthday,  review-days,  and  gala-days  the  men 
wear  a  sprig  of  oak  in  their  caps  or  shakos,  era 
branch  of  oak  on  the  shoulder,  in  recognitioD,  it 
is  said,  of  their  services  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen,  where  they  rescued  George  H.  from  a  posi- 
tion of  considerable  peril.  The  23d  are  the 
••Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,"  generally  associated 
with  the  Principality  by  the  nationality  of  many 
of  the  men.  They  wear  a  bow  of  ribbon  on  the 
collar,  a  relique  or  memorial  of  the  pigtail  so 
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much  worn  in  bygone  times.  They  also  rejoice 
(more  or  less)  in  neing  the  •'Royal  Goats"  and 
the  "  Nannj  Goats."    The  ••  child  of  the  regi- 

^  ment"  is  with  them  a  goat»  who  seems  to  imbibe 
a  sort  of  military  pride  in  being  a  member  of 
this  distin^ished  corps.  When  the  23d  marched 
past  Bockmgham  Palace  on  their  return  from  the 
Crimea,  Kanny  headed  the  men,  and  came  in  for 
a  share  of  royal  recognition.  The  25th  are  the 
"King's  Own  Borderers,"  probably  from  having 

I  been  originally  raised  in  one  of  the  border  coun- 

I  lies. 

The  singular  name  of  the  "  Slashers  "  has  been 

'  given  to  the  28th.  Some  say  that  the  regiment 
earned  it  by  dashing  and  slashing  heroism  at  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  during  the  American  war, 
and  that  the  men  hold  themselves  ready  to  go 

'  anywhere  and  do  anything,  in  virtue  of  their 
connection  with  this  corps.  But  another' story 
is  more  specific  and  sensational,  to  the  effect  that 

;  during  the  war  just  named  a  Canada  merchant,  in 

'  asevert  winter,  refused  to  give  comfortable  bil- 

1  lets  or  quarters  to  the  women  of  the  regiment, 
wives  of  some  of  the  men,  whereby  many  of  the 
poor  creatures  perished  with  cold.  The  officers, 
exasperated  at  this  brutality  and  its  result,  took 
a  revenge  which  the  merchant  never  forgot  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  They  dressed  them- 
selves like  savao^es,  burst  into  his  sitting-room 
one  evening,  and  slashed  off  his  ears :  lynch-law 
in  good  sooth !  The  80th  are  the  *  *  Treble  X's  " 
(XXX).  The  3ist,  the  **  Young  Buffs,"  once 
earned  the  good  opinion  of  a  geneml  under  whom 
they  were  serving.  He  cried  out,  •*  Well  done, 
old  Buffs!" — "Wo  are  not  the  Buffs,  sir,"  was 
the  reply.  "Then  well  done,  young  Buffs!" 
was  the  final  response ;  and  the  '*  Young  Buffs" 
they  became.  The  33d  Foot  wished  to  become 
known  as  the  ••  Duke  of  Wellington's  regiment." 
aod  he  consented,  but  stipulated  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  naming  until  afler  his  decease ;  the 
issumption  of  the  title,  therefore,  did  not  take 
place  until  1853.  The  history  of  the  regiment 
tells,  however,  Of  an  older  and  more  familiar 
appellation,  the  "Havercake  Lads,"  due  to  the 
fart  that  when  first  raised  their  recruiting-ser- 
geant was  wont  to  march  with  an  oat-cake  im- 
paled on  his  sword.  The  35th  are  the  •♦  Orange 
Lflics,"  from  tlie  color  of  their  facings. 

The  33th  are  proud  of  the  incident  which  has 
earned  for  them  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
re^mcntal  number-badge  on  the  back  as  well  as 
the  front  of  their  caps  and  shakos.  It  was  a  bit 
of  prompt  tictics  during  the  campai^  in  Egypt. 
Be'mg  drawn  up  in  an  extended  line  only  two 
di?cp,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  both  in  front  and  in  rear.  The 
commanding  officer  gave  the  word,  •*  Rear  rank, 
ri^ht  about  face;  fire!"  They  did  so,  and  re- 
pelled both  attacks  at  once.  The  39th  are  the 
**  Green  Linnets,"  from  the  color  of  their  facings. 
The  40th  are  the  •*  Excellers,"  a  pleasant  pun  on 
&e  Roman  numerals  XL.  The  42d,  or  **  Uoyal 
Highlanders,"  have  had  a  wide  and  cndunnj^ 
reputation  as  the  "Black  Watch."  the  English 
f  )rm  of  an  almost  unspcl  lable  Gaelic  name .  They 
formed  one  amonn^  many  companies  raised  about 
17C0  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highland  bor- 
ders, and  were  regularly  regimented  as  the  Iligh- 
l»ad  Ucriment,  afterwards  as  the  42d  Foot.  The 
name  Black  Watch  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
the  contrast  between  their  sombre  tartans  and 
I  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  English  regiments. 
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The  gallant  42d  have  been  in  action  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world, — in  Flanders,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, in  the  West  Indies,  in  Egypt,  in  Holland,  at 
Corunna,  in  Portugal,  at  ToSouse  (in  an  attiick 
on. a  French  redoubt  five  hundred  men  of  the 
gallant  coi-ps  were  reduced  to  ninety,  by  whom 
the  victory  was  won)  ;  at  Quatre  Bnis,  Waterloo 
—    But  we  know  not  where  to  stop. 

The  43d  are  the  •*  Light  Bobs,"  for  some  rea- 
son with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  44th 
are,  for  a  very  simple  reason,  the  **  Two  Fours ; " 
while  the  46th,  for  some  local  incident  in  their 
past  history,  receive  the  odd  cognomen  of  the 
»*  Old  Stabbers."  The  li^ht  company  of  the  4Gth, 
it  appears,  are  privileged  to  wear  a  red  ball  in 
their  caps.  Wllen  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dy wine,  during  the  great  American  war,  the  com- 
pany greatly  annoyed  the  enemy,  who  threatened 
to  give  them  no  quarter  if  the  opportunity  arose. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  men  of  the  4f)th  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake ;  they  dyed  the 
ball  red,  instead  of  the  green  worn  by  the  rest 
of  the  regiment;  and  many  years  afterwards  the 
War  Office  sanctioned  this  peculiar  distinction. 
The  60th  are  the  •*Devirs  Royals,"  and,  more 
politely,  the  •*  Gallant  Fiftieth,"  in  recognition 
of  their  prowess  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  They 
are,  or  were,  also  the  •*  Blind  Half  Hundredth," 
from  having  been  nearly  blinded  by  ophthalmia 
during  the  campaign  in  Egypt;  and  when,  on 
one  occasion,  they  wiped  their  perspiring  faces 
with  their  dark  cuffs,  they  became  for  the  nonce 
the  **  Dirty  Half  Hundredth." 

A  i^lay  upon  the  initials  of  ICing's  Own  Light 
Infantry  gives  the  name  of  the  •*  Kolis  "  to  the 
5 1st  Regi  ment.  The  63d,  from  the  color  of  their 
facings,  rejoice  in  the  sobriquet  of  the  **  Brick- 
bats." but  more  willingly  in  the  whimsical  name 
of  the  •*  Five  and  Threepennies,"  from  6  and  3, 
and  from  that  sum  being  the  daily  pay  of  the 
lowest  subaltern  officer.  The  65th  are  the  **  Two 
Fives;"  and  the  66th  the  *' Pompadours," from 
the  ruby-purple  color  of  their  facin^^^.  The 
58th  are  tne  **  Steelbacks ; "  2>robably  for  some 
such  reason  as  that  which  earned  for  the  Con- 
federate General  Jackson  the  familiar  name  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  It  was  a  singular  circuni- 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  regiment  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  one 
captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  one  ensign,  all  bore 
the  surname  of  Wynyard.  The  6l)th  are  the 
**  Lily  whites."  The  flattering  name  of  the 
**  Springers"  was  given  to  the  62d  on  account  of 
their  rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  battle 
of  Trois  Ri  \  idrcs,  during  the  American  war.  At 
the  subsequent  battle  of  New  Orleans  a  particular 
corps,  considering  itself  to  be  badly  supported, 
murmured,  •*  This  would  not  have  happened  if. 
the  Springers  had  been  herewith  us ! "  The  G8th 
are  not  sorry  to  be  known  as  the  **  Faithful  Dur- 
hams ; "  while  the  69th,  from  the  color  of  their 
fjicings  and  the  district  in  which  they  wei-e  first 
raised,  are  the  **  Lincoln  Greens."  The  designa- 
tion •*  Seven  and  Sixpennies  "  was  built  upon  the 
numerical  denomination  of  the  76th,  and  also,  it 
is  said,  upon  the  fact  that  seven-and-sixpence  is, 
or  wiis,  the  daily  pay  of  one  grade  among  com- 
missioned officci-s.  The  **  Two  Sevens  "  and  the 
**  Pothooks"  are  not  unknown  to  the  men  of  the 
77th.  The  78th.  the  ''King's  Own  Men."  prob- 
ably from  having  been  originally  raised  in  one 
particular  part  of  Scotland,  have  generally  been 
rich  in  Mackenzies ;  four  Mackenzies  were  com- 
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missioned  officers  in  this  regiment  at  one  time, 
about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

There  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  gossip  connected 
with  the  83d  or  "Glasgow  Regiment."  The 
grood  city  undertook  to  raise  a  corps  of  a  thou- 
^nd  men  during  the  American  war.  Provost 
Inglis,  and  two  gentlemen  named  Gray  and  Fin- 
lay,  set  the  movement  on  foot.  They  went  all 
about  Glasgow,  beating  up  for  recruits.  Gray 
acting  as  sergeant  and  Finlay  as  piper.  Meet- 
ing some  friends  the  first  day,  they  were  asked 
what  success  they  had  had,  to  which  the  provost 
replied,  **  There's  a  sergeant  and  a  piper,  and  I 
am  the  regiment.'^  Nevertheless,  the  full  com- 
plement of  a  thousand  men  was  soon  collected. 
The  87th  are  called  the  **  Faugh-a-Ballagh  Boys  " 
When  attacking  the  French  at  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Barossa,  the  men  rushed  on  with  an  old 
Irish  shout,  or  war-cry,  well  known  in  the  faction 
fights  of  Munster  and  Connauo:ht,  **  Faugh-a- 
Ballagh  !  "  i.e.,  **  Clear  the  way !"  And  they  did 
clear  the  way,  as  the  enemy  found  to  their  cost. 
The  88th,  the  "Connaught  Rangers,"  can  always 
easily  be  recruited  in  Siat  province  of  Ireland. 
The  94th  were  once  known  as  the  **  Garvies." 
Some  say  that  the  first  recruits  were  lean  and 
lank  V  fellows,  and  that  Garvie  is  Scotch  for  a  lean 
hemng.  But  others  stoutly  maintain  that  a  gar- 
vie,  though  a  small  lierring,  is  not  necessarily  lean, 
and  that  the  recruits  were  plucky  little  follows, 
not  by  any  means  characterized  by  lankiness. 
The  97th  are  the  **  Celestials,"  from  the  color  of 
their  facings. 

Nor  are  the  cavalry  respments  less  prone  than 
the  infantry  to  adopt  oad  or  peculiar  designa- 
tions, nicknames,  out-of-the-way  phrases  and 
special  mottoes,  —  less  inclined  to  be  able  to  say, 
**  This  is  mine,  and  not  yours."  The  Royal 
Horse  Guards  are  the  **  Oxford  Blues,"  so  called 
from  the  color  of  their  uniform,  a  contrast  to 
the  usual  scarlet  of  our  regular  army.  The  2d 
Dragoon  Guards,  the  **  Scots  Greys,"  bear  a 
motto  denoting  that,  though  second  in  numerical 
order  in  that  arm  of  tlie  service,  tliey  are  in 
other  things  "second  to  none."  But  they  also 
have  a  crest  of  which  the  men  are  proud.  When 
Sir  William  Ponsonby  led  them  at  Waterloo, 
against  a  crack  French  regiment,  a  desperate 
struggle  arose  around  the  eagle  or  standard, 
which  proudly  bore  the  words  **  Jena,"  •*  Auster- 
litz,"  •*  Wagram,"  '♦  Eylau,"  *»Friedland."  Pon- 
sonby w^as  killed,  but  the  eagle  was  captured  by 
Sergeant  Ewart,  who  was  mcreupon  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  ensign  for  his  prowess ;  and  ever 
since  then  the  Scots  Greys  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  adopting  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings  as  a  crest  or  badge,  t£e  only  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  British  army.  The  6th  Dragoon 
Guards,  originally  an  Irish  regiment  of  horse, 
were  once  known  as  the  **  Green  Horse,"  from 
the  color  of  their  facings.      The  7th  Hussars 

Eride  themselves,  not  on  a  special  designation, 
ut  on  being  permitted  to  wear  shirt-collars. 
**  When  the  reo^ulation  was  promulgated,"  we 
are  told,  **  for  discontinuing  the  display  of  shirt- 
collars,  by  hiding  them  beneath  the  stocks,  it  did. 
not  meet*  the  approval  of  Lord  Anglesey,  who 
was  colonel  of  the  regiment  at  that  time."  His 
lordship's  influence  being  great,  the  order  was 
not  enforced  so  far  as  concerned  that  particular 
corps.  There  is  one  regiment  of  infantry  in 
enjoyment  of  the  same  pnvilege,  and  probably 
for  a  similar  reason ;  a  bit  of  white  gives  an  air  of 


cleanliness  and  smartness  on  parade ;  in  the  rough 
work  of  active  service  it  would  be  "nowhere^ 
If  time  and  space  permitted,  we  mi^t  search 
the  pages  of  Cannon^s  comprehensive  liecords  of 
the  british  Army  and  Jameses  Military  Dictionary 
for  many  other  curious  illustrations  of  the  matter 
now  under  consideration ;  but  enough  has  been 
given  to  show  that  the  by-names  or  nicknames 
are  numerous,  varied,  and  often  whimsical. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  men  themselves  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  arising  oat 
of  incidents  which  have  almost  gone  out  of 
memory. —  London  Society. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  CHINAMAN. 

A  SCRAP  OUT  OP  A  SKETCH. 

.  .  .  **  Yes,"  observed  Wilson,  thoughtfully, 
**  he^s  a  smart  man,  is  John  Chinaman.  You 
need  to  rise  pretty  early  to  get  the  better  of  him. 
I  never  did  weather  the  heathens  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  my  last  ship,  when  we  were  at  Hong- 
Kong,  in  the' winter  of  '6 — .  I  had  been  dealing 
with  Ah  Foo,  the  bootmaker,  for  canvas  shoes, 
and  I  was  tolerably  certain  that  I  had  paid  for 
everihing  as  I  received  it.  One  day,  however,  I 
was  rather  taken  aback,  when  master  Ah  Foo 
presented  me  with  a  bill  for  five  dollars. 

•♦  Hullo,  what  b'long  this?"  said  I. 

*'  That  b'long  two  pair  shoes,  my  have  catchee 
for  master,"  said  the  old  rascal. 

**What  thing  you  talkee^"  I  said  in  a  rage. 
**  My  makee  pay  all  proper  before." 

**  Master  talkee  my,  can  pay  all  proper  by'm 
bye,"  was  the  old  rascaPs  reply.  And  the  end 
of  it  was  that,  not  having  a  receipt  to  show,  I 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  villain.  But  I  thought 
to  myself.  Til  square  yards  with  you  some  day, 
my  friend,  and  very  soon  afterwards  I  did  that 
same.  I  was  in  tiie  dock-yard,  looking  after 
some  stores,  when  whom  should  I  see  but  Ah 
Foo  coming  into  the  gate  with  a  pair  of  boots 
under  his  arm. 

**Chin,  Chin!  Ah  Foo,"  I  sang  out,  "who 
b'long  those  boots  P  " 

**  B'long  Mister  Lousee,  master,"  he  answered. 
You  must  remember  Jack  Rouse,  Brown :  that 
was  the  nearest  approach  the  Chinaman  ever 
could  make  to  his  name.  As  he  said  this,  a  bril- 
liant idea  struck  me,  which  I  at  once  put  into 
execution.  I  pulled  a  face  as  long  as  the  main 
top-gallant  bowline,  and  said,  sorrowfully :  — 

"What!  you  no  have  heard,  poor  Mr.  Rouse 
have  gone  topside.    He  makee  die  this  moming.^^ 

I  thought  the  old  rascal  would  have  gone  mad. 
He  dropped  the  boots  on  the  jetty,  and  stood 
staring  at  me  with  his  cross-jack*  eye  rolling 
fearfully. 

"W^hat  thing!"  he  stammered  out  at  last. 
"  Mr.  Lousee  tiUkee  my  catchee  pair  boots." 

**  He  no  wanchee  boots  now.  Ah  Foo,"  I  sadd 
in  a  tone  of  deep  pathos,  while  I  was  almost 
bursting  with  laughter  at  his  dismayed  face. 

"  But  Mister  Lousee  no  talkee  wanchee  die,  he 
talkee  my  wanchee  pair  of  boots!"  he  almost 
whimpered. 

I  succeeded  in  persuading  him,  at  length,  that 
dead  men  had  no  occasion  for  boots,  and  he 
turned  away  to  leave,  muttering  his  grievance  of 
a  man  dying  after  ordering  a  pair  of  boots,  when 
I  remarked  carelessly :  — 


1  Pronoanoed  "  crodgio  '*  —  nftntical  for  sqaijit. 
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»*  Number  one  boots,  Ah  Foo  ?  " 

♦* Oh,  number  one,"  he  said  eagerly.  "Sup- 
pose master  like,  can  oatehee,  seven  dollars." 

"Now  look  here.  Ah  Foo,"  I  said  sternly,  **  my 
have  found  receipt  for  five  dollars,  I  pay  you  too 
mochee.  Suppose  you  like  to  give  me  these 
boots,  can  do  all  right." 

I  showed  him  his  receipt,  and  he  admitted  he 
owed  me  the  five  doUars,  but  demurred  at  letting 
me  have  the  boots,  saying  that  they  cost  him 
more  &an  that.  At  length  ne  consented,  saying, 
with  a  groan,  that  he  had  lost  a  dollar  over  the 
job.  I  sent  the  boots  off  to  the  ship  at  once,  and 
Ah  Foo  was  leaving  the  yard  very  disconsolate, 
when  he  met  Jack  Rouse  himself,  who  at  once 
began  abusing  him  for  not  bringing  the  boots 
before.  Poor  Ah  Foo  thought  it  was  a  ghost  at 
first,  till  Jack  shook  him.  Then  he  saw  the 
whole  trick,  and  back  he  came  tearing  along  the 
jetty  in  a  furious  rage  to  where  I  was  standing. 

**  What  for  you  talkee  lie  pidgin,"  he  shouted ; 
and  was  be^nning  to  get  abusive,  when  Rouse 
ctme  up  and  some  other  fellows,  and  there  was 
BQch  a  roar  of  laughter  at  poor  Ah  Foo^s  6oo^less 
an^r,  that  he  rushed  out  of  the  gate  very  crest- 
ftlTen.  I  told  him  next  time  I  saw  him  that  I 
hoped  it  would  be  a  warning  to  him ;  and  I  must 
say  that  for  the  future  he  was  careful  in  his  deal- 
ings with  me.  But  even  now  you  have  only  to 
ask  him  about  Rouse's  boots,  and  he  gets  very 
red  in  the  face.  —  The  Argosy, 


PERSONAL    RECOLLECTION  OF  COL. 
AARON  BURR. 

FROM  "THE   BURR  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA.^' 

Anything  tending  to  throw  additional  light  on 
the  diaracter  and  motives  of  this  remarkable 
Iman  must  possess  historic  value,  and  will  ever 
be  read  with  interest:  in  this  belief  we  give 
place  to  the  following  reminiscences  by  Aaron 
C.  Burr,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  an  adopted  son  of 
Col.  Burr's,  and  under  that  gentleman's  care  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Burr  says :  — 

*'I  was  but  a  lad  at  the  time  the  Colonel 
risited  in  Yesey  street.  He  was  a  small  man, 
with  gray  powdered  hair  tied  in  queue,  and  with 
iharp,  piercing  eyes  that  seemed  to  take  in  every- 
thmg  at  a  glance.  My  earliest  recollection  of 
bun  is  his  summoning  me  to  his  rooms,  and 


Fulton  street  and  Broadway. 

"I  purchased  my  outfit  and,  having  donned 
the  same,  started  for  home  well  pleased  with  my 
bargain,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  I  saw  a  huge 
bog,  and  the  idea  got  into  my  head  to  have  a  ride ; 
no  sooner  thought  of  than  it  was  ac<^mplished. 
1  mounted  my  cliarger  and  off  he  starteo,  never 
once  stopping  till  ho  had  ignominiously  deposited 
me  in  the  gutter,  a  few  doors  from  my  home. 
After  brushing  as  much  of  the  filth  as  was  pos- 
sible from  my  new  clothes,  I  went  across  the 
street,  to  be  met  at  tlie  door  by  the  Colonel,  whose 
eyes  were  twinkling,  and  who  was  convulsed 
with  laughter.  I  tried  to  excuse  myself,  but  was 
interrupted  by  his  saying,  •Never  mind  your 
clothes,  my  boy ;  but  hereailer  keep^etter  com- 
pany.' He  continued  to  laugh  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks. 

**ODe  instance  of  his  clear-sightedness  and 
strict  justice  may  be  enumerated.    About  this 


time  I  was  attending  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Slocum,  who  was  rather  severe  with  the  boys, 
and  particularly  fond  of  that  good  old  practice 
of  thrashing.  He  had  given  me  an  unusually 
long  lesson,  with  a  promise  of  a  sound  feruling 
if  I  did  not  know  it  the  next  day.  I  studied  hard 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  studied  a^in, 
but  with  hardly  any  success,  and  fidly  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go  to  school ;  so  I  started  off  to 
play,  and,  while  standing  on  the  front  stoop, 
espied  two  of  my  schoolmates  coming  up  the 
street.  I  knew  something  was  wrong,  and 
thought  I  had  better  not  let  them  in.  It  was  not 
lojng  before  they  came  up,  and  the  spokesman 
cried  out,  *I  say  you,  master  says  you  must 
como  to  school,  and  sent  us  to  fetch  you.'  —  *  Did 
he?  Well,  tell  Mr.  Slocum  I  am  not  going  to 
school.'  —  ♦  Well,  we  were  told  to  bring  you,  and 
so  we  will.'  They  commenced  to  ascend  the 
stoop,  which  was  narrow,  with  a  hand  rail  on 
each  side.  I  grasped  the  railing,  and  as  they 
came  up  delivered  a  kick  with  each  foot,  sending 
them  spi*awling  on  the  sidewalk.  They  picked 
themselves  up  and  went  off  muttering.  1  never 
thought  any  more  about  it,  and  went  on  with  my 
play,  imtil  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Colonel.  I  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  ofSce  tha%  I  saw  Mr.  Slo- 
cum, seated  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the 
Colonel  on  the  other.  He  arose  as  I  came  in 
and  addressed  me  with,  *  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Slocum 
informs  me  that  you  have  maltreated  two  of  his 
pupils,  and  that  you  were  out  of  school.  Now, 
sir,  I  want  to  know  what  you  have  to  say.'  I 
told  him  Mr.  Slocum  had  set  me  a  lesson  which 
I  had  studied  hard  to  commit  to  memory ;  that 
he  threatened  to  ^ve  me  a  *  licking '  if  I  did  not 
know  it ;  the  whipping  was  in  my  head,  and  I 
could  not  commit  my  lesson  to  memory.  I 
thought  if  there  had  to  be  any  whipping.  I  pre- 
ferred he  should  do  it.  The  Colonel  rose  up  in 
his  chair,  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  tower  as  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Slocum,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  am  as- 
tonished at  your  mode  of  instruction;  send  in 
your  bill;  the  boy  knows  more  than  you  do;' 
and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  as  his  dismissal  to 
me,  he  turned  to  the  window. 

**  An  incident  showing  his  little  care  of  money 
matters:  at  one  time  he  had  received  some 
$1.500 ;  in  about  three  days  afterwards  he  called 
me  into  his  room  and  said,  *  Well,  my  boy,  what 
are  we  to  have  for  dinner  to-day  ? '  —  ♦  Why,  any- 
thing you  like.' —  *  But  there  is  no  money  in  the 
house.'  — '  What  has  become  of  the  amount  you 
received  the  9ther  day?'  —  *Well,  1  suppose  I 
must  have  given  it  to  parties  who  needed  it  more 
than  I  did ;  so  go  to  the  grocer's  and  get  some  rice 
and  codfish ;  that  will  answer  first-rate  for  to-day.' 

**  At  anotiier  time,  having  received  a  consider- 
able amount,  which  was  placed  to  his  credit  in  the 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  the  fact  getting  noised 
abroad,  crowds  of  people  kept  ringing  the  bell, 
asking  to  see  the  Colonel ;  none  of  them  went 
away  empty-handed  from  his  door  —  so  much  so 
that  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  bank  sent  word  to 
know  whether  he  was  paying  off  the  poorhouse, 
as  he  had  been  doing  notning  but  receiving 
checks  from  him  for  from  $15  to  $50,  and  that  he 
had  better  keep  his  own  accounts. 

**  I  remember  stttins^  one  day  in  the  Colonel's 
office,  wjien  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  father  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Red  Brick  Church,  then  standing 
m  Nassau  street,  between  Spruce  and  Beekman, 
where  now  stands  the  7Vme«  and  other  buildings. 
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came  in.  The  Colonel  beino^  out,  he  commenced 
talking  to  me,  saying,  *  Do  you  know,  my  son, 
why  1  stop  to  see  the  Colonel  every  time  I  come 
to  the  city  ?  lUl  tell  you  why,  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him.  You  must  know  that,  when 
General  Montgomery  fell,  at  the  storming  of 
Quebec,  the  fire  was  so  hot  and  heavy  that  the 
forces  were  compelled  to  fall  back ;  in  retreating, 
the  Colonel  had  to  drop  General  Montgomery, 
who  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  in  his  arms. 
That  night  (it  was  moonlight  and  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  pround)  the  Colonel  stole  from 
camp,  and,  passing  our  pickets,  he  approached 
the  battle-field  and  commenced  crawling  and  run- 
ning among  the  dead,  whenever  the  moon  was 
pai*tially  obscured  bv  clouds,  all  the  time  keeping 
up  a  strict  search,  til  I  he  found  the  bodv  of  Mont- 

f  ornery,  which  he  placed  u|)on  his  back,  and  the 
cardless  boy,  stag^rin^  under  his  heavy  load, 
succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the  body  of  his 
General  to  our  camp.  He  appeared  to  me  like 
some  ruardian  angel  of  the  dead,  and  I  can 
never  forget  him.' 

•*  Some  years  after,  when  the  Colonel  was  re- 
siding with  mc,  the  following  incidents  occuvved, 
which,  as  they  were  not  given  in  secrecy,  I  may 
mention.  He  li«id  sent  to  Andrew  Jackson  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  monev  which  was  justly 
due  him  for  military  and  other  services.  Mr. 
Chase  came  in  the  room  and  stated  that  his  claim 
had  been  refused;  he  was  rather  excited  and 
commenced  walking  up  and  down  with  me. 
When  we  were  alone  he  said,  *  Andrew  Jackson 
dreads  me  in  my  decrepitude ;  in  the  Blenner- 
hasset  case  he  was  m^  general,  Calhoun  and 
Macduff  were  my  associates,  but  not  a  word  has 
escaped  my  lips  till  now.  Our  idea  was  to  take 
possession  of  Mexico  and  after  a  time  annex  it  to 
the  United  States;  this  is  what  poor  Blenner- 
hasset  died  for.'" 

*'One  time  in  conversation  with  him  I  asked 
if  he  had  ever  derived  much  benefit  from  his 
Latin  studies.  He  said  yes,  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  Canada  in  transmitting 
secret  despatches  for  the  government,  and  having 
notice  given  him  that  spies  were  on  his  track,  he 
hastened  one  night  to  a  monastery,  in  which  be 
knew  a  priest  who  sympathized  with  the  cause, 
to  get  his  aid,  and  he  furnished  him  with  a  priest^s 
dress  and  disguise,  g«ave  him  a  letter  to  other 
monasteries,  and,  travelling  from  one  to  another, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin,  he  was  able 
to  avoid  pursuit  and  thus  escape  imprisonment, 
if  not  death ;  and  this  time,  you  may  be  sure, 
he  said,  I  found  Latin  of  some  use  to  me. 

*'In  regard  to  Hamilton,  I  know  that  he 
always  regretted  the  fafcil  termination  of  the 
duel;  but  at  that  time,  when  all  men,  even  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  deemed  the  code  of  honor 
the  only  way  to  settle  disputes  among  gentle- 
men, it  was  impossible,  as  he  said,  to  avoid  it, 
without  losin?  caste  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved.  On  Siis  subject,  an  old  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Baptist  said  to  me,  that  the  Colonel 
was  in  the  habit  of  hiring  boats  from  him,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  duel  he  sent  to  him  for  a  boat 
to  cross  over  in,  but  having  none  that  suited  him 
he  obtained  one  from  another  source.  Baptist, 
thinking  something  wrong,  followed  him  in  one 
of  his  own  bouts  in  time  to  see  tho  duel,  and  wi\s 
satisfied  that  Hamilton  took  as  good  aim  as  any 
man  ever  did,  for  his  pistol  ball  cut  a  twig  not 


two  feet  above  bis  antaifonist^s  head." 


SCRAGGINESS. 

Of  coarse  there  are  women  who  cannot  be  fat- 
tened, even  when  their  minds  are  at  rest,  just  as 
there  are  others  who  under  the  fiercest  load 
of  anxiety  still  accumulate  fat. '  The  majority, 
however,  if  not  ill  or  consumptive,  or  preternat- 
ural ly  active,  or  feverishly  ea^fer  about  affairs, 
must  be  capable,  like  all  other  domestic  animals, 
of  being  fed  into  decent  embonpoint.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  to  the  regimen  which  will  ac- 
complish the  end,  without  too  much  annoyance 
or  disturbance  of  the  domestic  economy,  or  risk 
of  producing  habitual  and  excessive  laziness. 
Brillat-Savarin^s  rules  are  clear,  and  in  their  way 
sound,  and  we  quote  them  as  summarized  in  a 
little  book  just  published  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Simpson : 
—  ''General  Rule.  —  Eat  a  quantity  of  fresh 
bread  —  the  same  day's  baking — and  do  not 
throw  away  the  crumb.  Before  eight,  A.M. ,  when 
in  bed,  take  a  basin  of  soup  {potcLge  au  pain  or 
aux  pAtes),  not  too  much,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a 
cup  of  good  chocolate.  Breakfast  at  eleven. 
Fresh  eggs,  boiled  or  poached,  petits  pates,  cut- 
lets, or  anything  else,  but  eggs  are  essential.  A 
cup  of  cofiee  wul  not  hurt.  After  breakfast,  take 
a  little  exercise.  Go  shopping,  or  call  on  a  friend, 
sit  and  chat,  and  walk  home  again.  At  dinner, 
eat  as  much  soup,  meat,  and  fish  as  you  like,  but 
do  not  omit  to  cat  the  rice  with  the  fowl,  maca- 
roni, sweet  pastry,  creams,  etc.  At  dessert. 
Savoy  biscuits,  b'cUxis,  and  other  farinaceous 
preparations  which  contain  eg^s  and  sugar.  This 
diet  may.  seem  limited,  but  it  is  capable  of  great 
variation,  and  comprises  the  whole  animal  King- 
dom. Drink  beer  by  preference ;  otherwise  Bor- 
deaux, or  wine  from  tne  south  of  France.  Avoid 
acids,  except  salad,  which  gladdens  the  heart. 
Eat  sugar  with  vour  fruit,  if  it  admits  of  it.^  A 
physician  would,  we  think,  stiike  out  the  Bor- 
deaux and  the  pastry-^  at  least  as  both  are  usu- 
ally presented  at  middle-class  tables  —  but  for 
the  rest,  the  advice,  though  over-elaborate,  is 
sound.  Its  defect  is  that  it  does  not  explain  the 
principle  on  which  the  experiment  ought  to  be 
conducted,  and  demands  of  the  patient  a  ^reat 
deal  too  much  appetite.  There  is  no  reason  for 
eating  so  much  meat,  and,  indeed,  some  for 
avoiding  it;  for  the  whole  process  depends  apon' 
introducing  into  the  system,  oil,  sugar  and  starch, 
none  of  which  are  the  components  of  lean  meat. 
Two  of  those  substances  are  contained  in  milk 
and  cream  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  the 
third  exists  most  liberally  in  real  arrowroot,  or 
the  meal  called  in  India  daZ,  and  in  London  rety 
alenta  Arabica.  A  diet  of  milk  thickened  with 
meal  of  any  kind,  arrowroot  or  wheat  starch  pref- 
erentially—  oatmeal  will  not  do,  for  a  reason 
peculiar  to  itself — is  the  time  panacea  for  lean- 
ness. It  is  on  this  that  African  beauties  are  fat- 
tened to  their  enormous  proportions,  and  through 
this  that  the  wealthier  classes  of  India  obtain  that 
coating  of  muscleless  effeminate  fat  which  they 
])rize  as  a  mark  of  grade,  the  head  of  the  house 
being  often  bidden  to  **sit  and  get  fat  for  the 
honor  of  the  family."  They  add  butter,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  butter  which  there  is  not  in  milk, 
and  it  is  verv  much  nastier  to  eat  in  any  quantity. 
Milk  and  nilal  will  fatten  anybody  who  can  be 
fattened  at  all,  but  of  course  they  must  be  swal- 
lowed in  considerable  quantities — quantities  very 
different  from  those  usual  in  Great  Britain. — 
Spectator, 
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Frjbd.  B.  Perkins,  Editor. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1878. 

SEE  HERE,  FATHER  AND  MOTHER ! 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late,  about  the 
barm  done  by  libraries,  — public  libraries,  more 
especially,  —  by  furnishing  light  reading  too 
freely  to  children.  Some  of  the  arguments  have 
been  fully  enough  set  forth,  both  for  and  against 
the  practice  that  now  prevails.  But  one  impor- 
tant consideration  has  not  been  made  plain 
enough.  It  is  this :  The  chief  reaponsibUUi/ for 
the  sort  and  quantity  of  children's  reading  is 
upon  their  parents ;  not  on  the  librarian  —  nor  on 
a  policeman.  This  does  not  free  the  librarian 
from  die  duty  of  cooperating  with  tlie  parents ; 
but  it  would  knock  the  chaff  out  of  much  of  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  for  instance,  and  other  similar  insti- 
tations.  If  parents  do  their  duty,  children  will 
not  read  novels  enough  to  hurt  them,  nor  run 
wild  in  tbo  streets,  nor  learn  bad  manners.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  for  the  parent  to  watch  his  child^s 
library  card  and  its  use,  and  to  see  every  book  as 
it  is  obtained;  and  if  the  child  does  not  keep 
within  bounds,  take  away  his  card  and  buy  him  a 
copy  of  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  —  unless 
this  should  be  found  to  fall  within  the  prohibition 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  **  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments.^ 

LITERATURE. 

Intebnatiokal  Copyright.  —  The  news  in 
the  following  paragraph  will  interest  both 
Americans  whose  copyright  matter  has  been 
printed  by  Englishmen,  and  conversely.  It  is 
from  the  London  Alhenceum :  — 

"The  publishers  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, who  have  been  the  most  opposed  to  inter- 
national copyright,  are  reeonsidonngthe  question 
on  purely  personal  grounds.  They  find  that  *  the 
courtesy  of  the  trade,'  under  which  they  have 
been  secured  a^inst  ruinous  competition  when 
they  reprinted  books  by  English  authors,  is  no 
longer  operative.  Somo  AVesteni  publishing 
firms  acknowledge  no  such  •  courtesy,'  and  they 
reprint  whatever  they  think  will  pay.  Should  a 
New  York  publishing  firm  have  paitl  for  the  ad- 
vance sheets  or  stereotype  plates  of  an  English 
book,  it  cannot  sell  the  book  so  cheaply  as  a 
Chicago  firm  which  has  incurred  no  sudi  outlay. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Western  cheap  re- 
prints are  driving  the  Eastern  ones  out  of  the 
market.  It  is  with  a  view  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  action  of  their  Western  rivals  that 
several  Eastern  publishing  firms  are  now  dis- 
po8e<l  to  advocate  a  measure  of  international 
copyright." 


■e, 


FACTS. 

The  legal  tender  silver  dollar  of  412i  grains  is 
worth  about  84^  cents  in  money. 

Harx>-Pan  Money.  —  December  17th,  gold 
sold  at  par  in  New  York,  fur  the  first  time  for 
about  sixteen  years,  since  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1862.  And  twice  within  one 
week,  persons  who  wanted  paper  money  rather 


than  gold,  at  the  sub-treasury  in  New  York,  were 
refused,  and  had  to  put  up  with  the  gold. 

Two  Deaths.— Bayard  Taylor  died  at  Berlin, 
Dec.  19th.  He  never  was  at  college,  but  was  a 
good  writer  of  prose  and  poetry,  a  popular, 
worthy,  and  useful  self-made  man. 

George  Henry  Lewes,  himself  a  man  of  a  good 
deal  or  significance,  but  yet  a  ''dark  compan- 
ion "  to  his  Sirius  of  a  wife,  the  famous  novelist, 
died  in  England,  November  30.  He  was  not 
very  profound,  nor  learned,  nor  original,  but  he 
has  written  a  remarkably  varied  collection  of 
books,  of  much  merit  in  different  departments. 

Virtuous  Nails. — An  English  working-man 
thus  testifies,  intlie  English  Idechanicoi  Nov.  29, 
1878,  to  the  goodness  of  American  wares :  — 

**  But  I  speak  of  things  which  I  know  thoroughly 
well  when  I  say  that  in  very  many  things  our 
manufactures  are  not  fit  to  bo  shown  in  the  same 
street  with  American  ones ;  and  this  not  merely 
in  knick-knacks  or  little  ingenuities,  as  to  which  it 
is  tolei-ablj  evident  wo  have  no  pretension  to 
enter  with  any  comparison.  I  only  invite  any 
one  who  doubts  my  statements  to  compare  such 
a  rough  common  matter  as  'cut  nails.'  Our 
rubbish  with  half  of  them  split  up,  which  tend 
to  turn  round  in  the  wood  and  split  it,  and  with 
conical  heads,  look  very  poor  against  the  straight, 
clean  nails,  with  well-formed  heads,  which  the- 
Americans  used  to  send  out  to  Australia,  and 
which,  when  I  had  once  seen  them,  prevented  me 
from  ever  buying  an  English  nail  again  as  long 
as  I  could  get  the  American  ones. —  Sigma." 

America's  Future.  —  Mr.  George  Warde 
Norman,  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Statistical  Society^  not  very  long  ago,  thus  esti- 
mated American  chances :  — 

•♦There  probably  never  existed  upon  earth  a 
nation  so  favored  by  Providence  as  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  ...  A  vast  territory,  with  a 
climate  varying  from  that  of  the  Arctic  zone  to 
the  ti'opics.  Hardly  a  plant  or  an  animal  ad- 
vantageous to  man  but  could  be  reared  on  some 
part  or  other  of  this  wide  expanse :  much  of  it 
IS  of  almost  matchless  fertility.  Mines  of  the 
precious,  as  well  as  of  the  more  useful,  metals 
abound.  Coal  measures  of  such  extent  that 
those  of  England  are,  when  compared  to  them, 
like  Shooter's  Hill  placed  side  by  side  with 
Mont  Blanc.  Finally,  there  is  a  water  system, 
such  as  does  not  anywhere  else  exist  upon  earth, 
unless  it  bo  in  China,  or  perhaps  in  South  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  Their  vast  territories  .... 
could  readily,  with  an  improved  agriculture, 
support  four  hundred  millions,  and  still  not  bo 
peopled  to  the  density  of  England." 

Vulcan  and  Bode's  Law.  —  In  the  year  1778 
— just  a  hundred  years  ago  —  the  astronomer 
Bode  published  an  approximation  to  a  law  of 
the  planetary  distances.    He  took  the  numbers 

0,  3,  6,  12,  24.  48,  96,  192,  384, 
each  after  the  second  being  double  the  preced- 
ing ;  to  these  he  added  4,  giving 

4,  7, 10,  16.  28, 62,  100,  196,  388, 
numbers  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
agree  ver}'  well  with  the  distances  of  the  planets 
Ironi  the  sun :  — 

3-8,  7-2,  10,  15-2.  (27),  62,  96-3,  191-8,  800-8. 

The  publication  oi  this  law,  at  a  time  when  the 
asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  were  as  yet 
undiscovered,  drew  attention  to  Kepler's  specu- 
lation that  a  planet  was  wanting  between  Mars 
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and  Jupiter.  Twenty-one  years  later,  Ceres,  the 
first  of  the  asteroids,  was  discovered,  and  then 
others,  until  now  there  are  nearly  200,  the  aver- 
age distance  of  the  whole  being  27,  and  agreeing 
very  well  with  Bode's  number  28.  All  this  is, 
doubtless,  known  to  the  majority  of  your  readers. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  law,  while  not 
wishing  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  it,  I 
would  point  out  one  or  two  suggestions  which 
present  themselves.  If  we  place  3  before  the  0 
in  the  first  row  of  figures  the  line  becomes 

—  3,  0,  3,  6,  12,  &c. 
If  4  be  now  added  the  numbers  are 

1,  4,  7,  10,  16,  &c. 
The  number  4  in  this  line  represents  the  relative 
distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun ;  may  not  the 
number  1  represent  the  distance  of  Vulcanr,  or 
more  probably  the  mean  distance  of  a  ring  of 
asteroids,  of  which  Vulcan  is  the  brightest? 

Referring  now  to  the  modified  law,  represented 
by  the  numbers 

1,  4.  7,  10,  16,  28.  62,  100,  196,  388, 
if  1  represents  the  mean  distance  of  the  Vulcan- 
asteroids,iand  28  that  of  the  Ceres-asteroids,  it  is 
a  fact  thatiafter  the  first  ring  come  four  planets. 
Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  and  after  the  sec- 
ond ring  four  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
Neptune,  the  two  sets  of  planets  having  marked 
differences  as  regards  axial  rotation  and  density. 

What,  then,  is  beyond  Neptune?  The  law 
seems  to  say,  a  ring  of  asteroids  at  an  average 
distance  772.  The  motion  of  Neptune  does  not 
lead  astronomers  to  suspect  a  planet  beyond. 
Perhaps  the  optical  instruments  of  the  future 
may  help  to  answer  this  question.  Is  there  a  ring 
of  asteroids  beyond  Neptune  ? 

B,  G.  Jenkins. 

4,  Bnecleueb  Ro«d,  Dnlwlch.  NaLurp 

[In  conformity  with  Mr.  Jenkinses  suggestions, 
we  find  astronomers  like  Professor  Watson  and 
Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  saying,  as  if  it  were  almost 
certain,  that  there  are  pr«>bably  many  planets 
beyond  Neptune,  and  inside  of  Mercury.  —  Ed.] 

AMENITIES. 

Sea-sick  emendation  of  Shakspeare :  '*  I  can 
call  spirits  from  the  nasty  deep.'* 

The  London  Punch  has  this  ''true  word 
spoken  in  jest :  "  Anagram  for  the  day :  Disraeli 
—  I  lead,  sir ! 

Some  days  ago,  a  bright  boy  in  one  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  said  in  reply  to  the  master  who  in- 
quired why  he  had  not  asked  his  father  to  explain 
to  him  something  that  he  did  not  understand, 
*•  8ir,  I  do  not  know  my  father ! "  — Boston  Daily 
Advertiser, 

He  may  have  been  bright,  but  not  wise;  for 
•*  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father." 

WHEKE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS,  ETC. 

▲  BOBCANCB  OF  A  LOCKET. 

Maud  left  her  locket  here  when  she  went  out, 
And  I  can  solve  my  weeks  of  weary  doubt : 
Is  it  mp  portrait  that  she  takes  about 

Or  hated  UajTv's  ? 
Not  Harry's  surely  —  the  idea  I  scout  — 

*Ti9  me  she  marines. 
Whose  face  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  may  be  there. 
Is't  his  or  mine  on  op'ning  I  shall  see  there  ? 


A  BOLD  Briton  in  Land  and  Water  quotes  from 
(he  says)  *'  an  American  paper,^  remarkins:  that 
**  the  sentiment  thereof  is  delightful,^  the  follow- 
ing:— 

••A  girl  says  that  when  she  dies  she  desires 
to  have  tobacco  planted  over  her  grave,  that  the 
weed  nourished  by  her  dust  maj  be  chewed  by  j 
her  bereaved  lovers.     There  is  poetry  in  the  | 
idea.'^    And  then  the  firiton  silly  asks,  '*  Is  it  a 
quip  or  a  quid-ditty  ?  " 

TRAKSPOsmoNAL  XJtxcovsciovssebses.  —  The 
papers  have  been  rejoicing  over  Frederick  Rob- 
mson^s  unintended  variation  on  a  speech  in  Kate 
Claxton^s  new  play.  At  a  tragic  moment  he 
gave  the  correct  horrified  start,  and  shouted, 
**  Why  does  my  woof  swine  ?  " 

But  this  is  not  so  neat  as  some  of  the  more 
ancient  ones.  That  of  the  young  clergymen  who 
impressively  announced  that  foolish  Jh^u  sold 
his  birthright  for  a  pot  of  message,  is  really 
much  better ;  and  Kean^s  infuriated  appeal  to  the 
house  against  the  yelling  baby  is  a  hundred  times 
better  than  that.  In  a  terrific  state  of  suppres^^ 
fury,  became  before  the  curtain,  and  amidst  the 
squalls  he  declared,  *' Ladies  and  gentlemeu,  if 
the  play  doesn^t  stop,  the  baby  cannot  possibly  go 
on!" 

There  are  prehistoric  ones  which  we  do  not 
summon  from  their  repose ;  but  hope  Mr.  Robin- 
son will  try  again ;  apparently  he  has  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him,  and  will  some  day  be  able  to 
weave  a  i-eally  good  little  web  of  cross-purposes. 

Here  is  what  the  London  Hornet  says  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  at  Greenwich,  Nov.  30 :  — 

**  As  a  piece  of  juggling  with  small  details,  as 
making  black  appear  white,  the  top  the  bottom, 
and  generally  as  an  ingenious  attempt  to  con- 
fuse the  mind  of  his  ratlier  ignorant  audience, 
the  performance  no  doubt  had  its  merits.  Con- 
sidered, however,  as  the  speech  of  one  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  statesman,  it  falls  to  pieces  at 
criticism's  first  touch." 

Very  good.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Smalley,  the 
London  correspondent  of  The  New  York  TrUmne^ 
says  of  it :  — 

•*  Altogether,  it  was  a  speech  for  which  mag- 
nificent is  not  too  strong  a  word.  As  the  cotmsel 
of  a  statesman,  hardly  any  praise  can  be  too 
high  for  it.  It  was  patriotic,  wise,  replete  with 
knowledge,  self-sacrificing.  As  an  effort  of  ora- 
tory, it  falls  only  just  short  of  the  highest 
mark." 

This  shows  how  the  Enterprising  Press  is  such 
a  difiuser  of  intelligence.  A  community  that  has 
to  extract  truth  from  sets  of  statements  like  this, 
must  become  very  smart  indeed,  if  exercise  gives 
any  power  to  the  mind. 
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NDUHEB  FOBTT-SEVEN. 

What  becomeB  of  waiters,  when  they  doat 
wait,  is  a  question  that  has  lone  perplexed  those 
who  occupy  themselves  with  the  gigantic  prob- 
lems of  human  natnre.  In  the  winter,  as  we  all 
know,  nuwyhotetB  at  the  seaside  and  other  places 
d[  Bommer  resort  are  closed ;  then  the  swallow, 
IS  has  been  ascertained,  flies  south;  but  whither 
does  the  man  with  the  BwaIlow-t«l — the  "  John  " 
or  "George,"  whose  Tocation  is  over  for  the  sea- 
son  at  the  Crown  or  the  Vulture— fly  P  Their 
destination  when  ^S^d  (and  tiie;  have  saved 
taoney)  has  been,  of  coarse,  discovered.  Thev 
adopt  ue  only  business  they  are  fit  for  (though 
itistme  they  might  be  plate  layers)  :  they  keep 
u  inn.  It  is  in  the  mesAtime — which  witn 
them  i»  the  extreme  winter  — that  their  abode 
ud  calling  are  hidden  from  their  fellow-creat- 
Biea.  One  of  them — one  cannot  say  "ex  una 
diaee  omnea,"  because  the  occopation  was  such 
1  very  exceptional  one — used,  years  ago,  to  ac- 
company Christmas  visitors  in  tbair  «dventurou3 
descents  in  the  diving-bell  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Thile  the  ordinary  attendant  went  for  bis  hali- 
daj,    I  met  him  in  the  bell  itself. 

Even  In  my  youth  I  was  never  courageona,  and 
it  had  cost  me  sixpennyworth  of  cherry  brandy 
in  the  refreshment-room  of  that  home  of  science 
to  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking:  place.  I  was 
jast  then  writing  a  story  called"  Under  the  Sea," 
ibout  divers  ^  few  copies  of  which  can  still 
be  obtained  of  tlie  publisher's  assignees'),  and 
bein^  exceedingly  well  principled  (in fiction),  I 
Iblt  Uiat  I  onght  to  experience  what  I  was  about 
to  describe.  And  the  Polyteobiiic  was  every 
nay  a  more  convenient,  not  to  say  a  safer,  place 
than  the  boundless  ocean. 

Even  as  it  was,  I  was  a  pr^y  to  terror,  on  find- 
ing myself  swinging  over  that  gigantic  basin, 
which,  though  it  might  not  be  Scylla,  nor  yet 
Charybdis,  as  to  rou^ness,  was  qtiite  deep 
eooogh  to  drown  me,  and  (so  for)  "  quench  the 
gaiety  of  nations." 

The  seats,  voa  must  understand,  have  no  rails 
in  front  of  uem,  such  as  every  diild  is  accus- 
Utsoi  to,  and  such  as  I  venture  to  think  they 
oQgbt  to  have,  and  I  thoufffat  it  much  more 
strongly  on  that  occasion.  Some  scoffing  holi- 
day-maker, who  had  not  the  pluck  of  a  lamb,  as 
I  told  him  (amid  plaadits),  or  be  would  have 
i»ino  down  himself,  had  bidden  me  "  bold  on  by 


—  the  vacant  ciiaff  well  meant  for  grain,  -—  was, 
of  course,  valueless.  I  was  in  a  blue  funk,  and 
felt  very  unsteady.  There  had  been  only  one 
person  besides  myself  who  had  been  fool  enough 
to  try  it, — a  serious  man  in  a  threadbare  black 
coat,  and  with  a  white  cravat,  whom  I  perceived 
at  once  to  be  an  official ;  probably  the  chaplain 
of  the  diving-bell.  I  remember  wondering,  even 
in  tbat  moment  of  ^ony,  —  so  closely  does  the 
ridiculous  tread  on  t£e  heels  of  the  soblime,  — 
whether  he  was  instructed  by  the  Polytechnio 
Company,  if  anything  went  wrong,  to  read  the 
"  Prayers  U>  be  usea  at  Sea."    It  was  a  nice 

Solnt,  considering  the  amphibious  nature  of  the 
aties  of  the  man  (a  sort  of  clerical  marine)  and 
engaged  my  attention  for  ueariy  half  a  second. 
By  that  time  the  rim  of  the  bell  had  touched  the 

Of  course  I  had  the  assurance  of  Science, 
though  we  did  keep  sinking  and  sinking,  that 
the  water  would  uever  so  much  as  touch  iJie  soles 
of  my  boots ;  but  then  one  has  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  assurance  of  any  one  —  even  thoagh 
sbeb'ealady — of  whom  one  knows  nothing  at 
all.  The  only  paisllel  that  my  memoi?  Tur- 
nishod  to  my  own  sitnatiun  was  unhappily  tha£ 
of  King  Canute,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
wAter  got  the  better  of  him  in  spite  of  the  most 
ilattering  predictions.  However,  the  bell  did 
stop,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  very  niok  of  time 

—  and  continued  to  stop. 

"  Why  on  earth,"  cried  I  (though  we  were, 
uDhappHy,  not  on  earth),  "  do  we  not  go  op 


.s  a  little  something  wrong,  perhaps," 
''     "  it  does  someUmes  happen  in  the 


"There 
he  answered 
lifting- gear," 

"  Good  heavens !  " 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  They 
will  keep  on  pumping  air  in." 

"  Airl'''  exclaimedl,  indignantly. 

"Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  your  dinner;  ve 
shall  be  out  long  before  seven  o'clock." 

"How  do  you  know  I  dine  at  seven  F" 

"  Because  I  have  waited  on  you  many  times 
at  the  Hand  and  Glove  at  Brighton." 

"To  be  sure;  you  are  Bob  the  waiter.  How 
ever  came  you  to  be  widtdng  here  P" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  only  a  temporary  arraaxc- 
ment.  The  fact  is,  I  am  going  to  carry  on  the 
hotel  myself." 

"Indeed!"  I  wondered  how  this  "shilling- 
seekiog,  napkin-canying,  up-andnlown-stairB " 
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scraped  together  the  money  for  the  rent.    He 
was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  read  this  in  my  face. 

•*Well,  sir,  it's  a  curious  story,''  he  said; 
"  and  as  you've  got  nothing  to  do,  and  we  shall 
have  some  time  on  our  hands,  I'll  tell  it  to  you." 

It's  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  I  first 
went  to  the  Hand  and  Glove  as  second  waiter  in 
the  summertime,  and  I  have  taken  the  same  situ- 
ation ever  since.  I  am  not  head  waiter  there  even 
now,  though  I  shall  be  the  master  of  the  place 
in  a  few  months ;  so  you  may  conclude  (though 
you  was  a  liberal  gent  yourself,  so  far  as  I  re- 
member) I  mi^ht  have  waited  long  enough 
before  I  saved  me  money  out  of  my  wages  and 
perquisites,  fiut  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
before  last  a  curious  thing  happened  at  that 
hotel. 

It  was  the  race  week  at  Brighton,  when  we 
are  always  full,  and  every  room  was  engaged ; 
most  of  tnem  by  old  customers,  but  one  or  two, 
of  course,  by  strangers.  One  of  these  last  was 
a  Mr.  John  Adamson ;  he  was  a  chance  comer,  — 
that  is,  he  had  not  written  beforehand  to  secure 
a  room,  as  is  usual  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
he  got  a  very  bad  one.  It  was  No.  47,  which  in 
sla&  seasons  was  never  occupied ;  it  looked  into 
the  little  courtyard  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
and  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  great 
height ;  it  was,  in  fact,  two  floors  thrown  into 
one ;  some  nervous  persons  had  a  fancy  for  it, 
however,  because  a  few  steps  down  the  passage 
was  the  trap-door  in  the  roof  under  which  stood 
the  ladder  that  formed  the  fire-escape ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  people  who  wtre  shown  to  No.  47  objected 
to  it.  Mr.  Adamson,  however,  made  no  objec- 
tions; and,  indeed,  to  look  at  him,  you  would 
have  said  that  he  had  been  used  to  worse  rooms. 
It  was  not  so  much  his  clothes,  —  though  they 
didn't  fit  him,  and  yet  looked  as  if  he  was  wear- 
ing them  for  the  first  time,  —  but  a  certain  hang- 
dog, cringing  way  he  had  with  him,  M;|iicn 
showed  he  was  a  low  fellow.  He  was  a  turfite, 
of  course,  —  a  man  who  made  his  living,  or  tried 
to  make  it,  by  horse-racing,  and  had  come  down 
to  fill  his  pockets  at  the  expense  of  other  people ; 
but,  so  far  as  that  went,  so  had  all  our  other 
guests.  There  was  the  g^at  Mr.  Dodds,  the 
bookmaker,  for  instance,  —  only  second  in  the 
extent  of  his  operations  to  the  Leviathan  him- 
self, who  travelled  with  his  secretary,  and  had 
our  first-floor  front ;  there  was  Captain  Leger, 
who  went  halves  in  winnings  —  whatever  he  did 
in  losings — with  the  Marquis  of  Spavin;  and 
there  was  Sir  Tobv  Gray,  who  had  tnree  horses 
on  the  hill  himselt,  and  one  of  them  first  favorite 
for  the  Cup.  But  all  these  men,  for  the  present 
at  least,  were  men  of  substance,  and  looked  like 
it.  You  might  have  said  they  were  made  ol 
money,  for  every  one  of  them  had  a  pocket-book 
burstmg  with  bank-notes,  which  was  certain  to 
be  either  fuller  or  emptier  before  the  week  was 
out. 

Now,  Mr.  Adamson  did  not  look  as  though  he 
owned  a  bank-note  in  the  world,  and,  if  I  had 
had  to  name  his  trade,  I  could  have  done  it  the 
first  moment  I  clapped  eyes  on  him ;  it  was 
Welsher.  However,  it  is  not  the  business  of  an 
hotel-keeper  to  turn  any  man  from  his  door  who 
wants  a  bed  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  as 
for  picking  and  stealing,  our  own  plate  was  all 
Britannia  metal,  while  Mr.  Dodds  and  Captain 
Leger  and  Sir  Toby  knew  very  well  how  to  take 


care  of  themselves  and  their  money,  having 
been  on  the  turf  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ana 
accustomed  to  all  descriptions  of  yiflany.  As 
for  me,  I  had  enough  to  do  at  that  bnsv  fime 
without  looking  after  the  seedy  tenant  of  No.  47, 
who  went  up  the  hill  every  daj  to  Uie  coarse  on 
foot,  and  took  six  penn'orth  of  whiskey  with  his 
dinner  in  the  coffee-room,  and  nothing  after  H. 
Only  of  course  it  was  suspicious ;  for  the  Hand 
and  Glove  was  not  a  hotel  meant  for  the  likes 
of  him,  and  he  knew  it.    He  was  always  apolo- 

fizing,  as  it  were,  for  bdnp^  there,  and  hoping 
e  was  not  giving  trouble  when  he  asked  for  tfiis 
and  that —  always  something  chei^ — at  the  bar 
in  the  public  room.  He  also  pretended  to  be 
ignorant  as  to  who  was  who,  and  inquired  of  me 
on  one  occasion  whether  that  was  the  Mr.  Dodds 
whom  he  had  just  seen  come  out  of  No.  4; 
whereas  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  knew  them  aU, 
and  who  was  the  principal  winner  after  each 
day's  work. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  betting  on  the  race 
for  the  Cup  that  year,  in  which  were  entered 
two  public  favorites,  who  were  very  heavily 
backed  by  the  ''gentlemen;^  and  as  a  rank 
outsider  won,  so  also,  of  course,  did  the  '*book- 
makers.**  It  was  rumored  in  the  coffee-room 
that  evening  that  Mr.  Dodds  had  cleared  twenty 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  transaction,  and  by 
the  way  he  and  his  friends  and  his  secretary 
kept  it  up  that  night  in  the  first-floor  fix>nt  yon 
would  have  thought  it  might  have  been  forty 
thousand.  What  I  will  say  for  the  racing  folks, 
whether  gentry  or  otherwise,  is,  that  they  are 
free-handed ;  it  is  "  light  come,  light  go,"  with 
them,  I  suppose ;  but  when  fortune  sends  them 
a  stroke  of  luck  they  let  other  people  share  it 
It  was  open  house  in  No.  5  that  night  (next  to 
his  bedroom  the  room  was,  and  then  the  secre- 
tary's, as  I  well  remember)  for  all  as  knew  him, 
and  I  dare  say  a  good  many  as  didn't  know  him 
(more  than  to  sav  •' Bravo,  Dodds!"  when  he 
was  reported  to  nave  pulled  off  a  stake),  took 
their  glass  at  his  expense.  But  Dodds  had  his 
eyes  about  him  for  all  that,  and  his  secretary 
too,  and  woe  would  have  been  to  the  man  who 
tried  to  take  more  than  what  was  offered  him,— 
that  is,  aught  beyond  food  and  liquor.  They 
would  not  have  given  him  into  custody,  not 
thoy ;  but  they  have  laws  of  their  own,  these 
gentlemen,  which  they  put  in  force  at  once 
a^nst  such  transgressors.  I  believe  soldiers, 
when  thay  catcJii  a  thief  amonar  them,  do  the 
like.  Weil,  the  evening  went  m  without  any- 
thing worse  than  shouting,  but  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  terrible  *•  to-do."  Mr.  Dodds  had 
been  robbed  in  the  night  of  all  his  winnings.  In 
reality  these  were  uot  quite  so  great  as  hSd.  been 
reported,  but  they  amounted  to  eleven  thousand 
pounds  in  bank-notes — and  they  were  gone. 

I  verily  believe  the  man  was  not  so  annexed  by 
the  loss  of  the  money  as  bv  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  robbed,  that  is,  of  another  man  having 
outwitted  him.  He  stormed  and  raved  like  a 
mad  bull,  so  that  my  master  hardly  dared  to 
listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  matter; 
though,  indeed,  it  was  very  little.  These  notes, 
which  were  all  for  large  amounts,  were  in  a 
pocket-book  by  themselves,  and  lay  in  a  drawer 
m  his  room.  He  had  seen  all  was  right,  he 
thought,  before  he  retired  to  rest,  his  door  being 
not  only  locked,  but  fastened  with  a  bolt  wf^  a 
spring-bcU  to  it.    Only,  there  was  at  that  time 
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ootbing  111  the  pooket-book  but  two  oopies  of  the 
Sporting  Times^  very  neatly  folded.  The  notes 
must  have  been  taken  ont  beforehand,  —  while 
be  was  entertaining  his  friends,  —  and  the  little 
sabstitation  effected.  When  my  master  asked 
Mr.  Dodds,  **  Have  you  ^t  the  numbers  of  the 
notes?"  he  burst  out  m  a  ftiry.  **  Because  I 
hsTe  been  robbed,  sir,  do  you  take  me  for  a  bom 
vdkA?  Of  course  I  have.^ 

His  secretary,  indeed,  had  made  a  memoran- 
dam  of  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  had  wrapped 
it  up  with  the  notes  themselves,  which  was  very 
bao^  and  convenient  for  the  thief. 

Mr.  Dodds  was  a  stout  man,  and  I  thought 
woold  have  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy  when  he  dis- 
coTered  this.  I  don^  remember  ever  hearing  so 
modi  strong  langnaj?e  from  the  same  month  in 
80  short  a  time.  We  kept  the  secretary  locked 
op  in  the  bar  till  the  storm  bad  blown  over  a 
little,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  did  what  we 
coold.  As  Mr.  Adamson  was  the  only  stranger 
at  the  Hand  and  Glove,  suspicion  naturally  fell 
upon  him  —  and  so  did  Mr.  Dodds.  In  less  lime 
than  it  takes  me  to  tell  you,  that  unfortunate 
man  was  stripped  to  his  skin,  and  his  room 
seardied  with  that  completeness  that  not  a  pin^s 
bead  coald  have  escaped  notice ;  but  nothing  was 
foond;  and  except  that  he  had  gone  up  with  the 
reit  to  drink  a  glass  of  champagne  in  the  first- 
floor  front  in  honor  of  Mr.  Dod(»'  success,  not  a 
tittle  of  proof  existed  against  him.  He  had  not 
left  the  Douse  that  day  since  he  had  returned 
from  the  races,  and  even  now  he  showed  no  signs 
of  departure.  He  said  he  had  been  infamously 
treated,  but  had  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Dodds 
to  take  the  law  of  him  for  the  insult  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  him.  And  he  stayed  for  the 
next  day's  races,  where  he  told  me  he  had  been 
"welshed"  out  of  fifteen  shillings,  or  he  should 
ha?e  been  happy  to  have  given  me  half-a-crown, 
tbongh  **  attendance  *'  was  included  in  our  bills. 
In  justice  to  himself,  my  master  sent  for  the 

Cilice;  but,  of  course,  they  were  no  good,  and 
r.  Dodds  had  to  give  them  five  pounas,  in  con- 
sideration of  having  expressed  an  opinion,  in 
bis  nsnal  terms,  upon  their  incompetency.  He 
offered  one  thousand  pounds*  reward  for  the 
recovery  of  the  notes,  and  started  off  with  the 
•ecretary  (with  his  tail  between  his  legs)  for  the 
next  race  meeting. 

Some  people  thought  it  was  the  secretary  who 
bad  done  the  trick ;  but  Mr.  Dodds  knew  better, 
and  so  did  I.  I  have  heard  of  things  being 
"borne  in **  upon  folks,  — a  first  cousin  of  mine 
by  the  mother^s  side  being  a  bit  of  a  Calvin,  — 
but  never  was  any  man  more  convinced  of  what 
be  hadn^t  seen  than  I  was  that  Mr.  John  Adam- 
son  had  taken  that  money.  The  hold  it  got  «n 
me  was  surprising,  especially  after  the  thousand 
pomids*  reward  was  offered,  which  did  not  make 
my  brain  less  busy  about  the  matter,  ^ou  may  be 
certain.  At  first  I  could  talk  of  nothmg  else,  so 
that  I  got  to  be  quite  a  laughing-stock  with  my 
fellow-servants  at  the  inn,  when  I  grew  sulky 
and  dropped  it,  which  was  afterwards  lucky  for 
me.  They,  of  course,  talked  about  it  too,  for  a 
robbery  of  that  magnitude  under  one^s  own  roof 
was  enough  to  set  any  tongue  wagging;  but 
after  a  month  or  two  the  thing  wore  away  from 
their  minds ;  whereas,  with  me  it  was  as  fresh  as 
eTer.  Where  could  he  have  put  that  money  when 
we  searched  him  and  his  room  so  thoroughly? 


auestions  that  worried  me  most.    That  he  stole 
le  notes  from  Mr.  Dodds^  drawer  I  took  for 
granted. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  so  soon  have  got  free  of 
my  fellow-servants^  chaff —  especially  as  it  had 
begun  to  rile  me — if  somethmg  else  had  not 
presently  occurred  to  turn  their  attention  from 
the  subject  altogether.  This  was  a  murder  com- 
mitted at  Lewes,  within  a  few  miles  of  us.  A 
murder  is  always  more  exciting  than  a  robbery, 
and  in  this  instance  the  victim  was  a  Briehton 
cab-driver,  known  to  many  of  us,  which,  of 
course,  made  the  incident  more  attractive. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  common  case  enough;  the 
man  had  made  a  few  pounds  in  a  Derby  lottery, 
and  for  those  and  a  watch  in  his  pocket,  the 
other,  who  was  a  bookmaker  on  the  turf,  called 
Kyneton,  had  murdered  him.  The  trial  had 
nothing  noteworthy  in  it  from  first  to  last ;  but 
when  the  murderer  had  met  his  deserts,  a  cer- 
tain paragraph  appeared  in  a  Lewes  paper, 
which  being  copiea  into  other  journals  attracted 
much  attenuon,  and  set  my^ears  tingling  more 
than  anybody^s.  After  the  murderer  was  found 
guilty,  it  said,  he  had  made  a  voluntary  state- 
ment to  one  of  the  prison  warders,  that  it  was  he 
who  had  stolen  the  notes  from  Mr.  Dodds  at  the 
Hand  and  Glove  Hotel,  at  Brighton,  during  the 
race  week  in  the  previous  autumn. 

*'  Come,  Bob,"  said  mv  master,  **  that  disposes 
of  vour  friend  Adamson^s  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  which  yon  thought  such  a  *  moral  .^^ 

••  Well,  sir,  yes,  I  suppose  it  does,"  said  I. 

**  Of  course  it  does ;  and  I  am  verv  glad  this 
has  happened,  since  it  removes  all  suspicion 
from  any  one  connected  with  the  hotel.  You 
don^t  know  anything  of  this  fellow  Kyneton 
being  about  the  place  on  the  Cup  day,  do  you  P  " 

••  So,  sir,**  I  said,  •*  but  there  were  a  many 
folks  coming  and  going,  and  especially  as  you 
remember,  to  congratulate  Mr.  Dodds  on  bis 
good  fortune." 

'*  Just  so ;  and  this  Kyneton  was  one  of  them, 
no  doubt." 

But,  for  my  part,  I  still  stuck  to  my  own  opin- 
ion. If  Kyneton  had  stolen  eleven  thousand 
pounds  in  tne  autumn,  what  need  had  he  to  kill 
a  man  for  twenty  pounds  and  a  silver  watch  a 
few  months  afterwards?  The  man  was  not  a 
gentleman,  and  would  not  have  fiung  so  much 
money,  away  in  as  many  years.  And  why  did  he 
tell  a  warder  about  it,  instead  of  confessing  his 
crime  to  the  chaplain,  in  the  usual  way? 

The  next  Sunday  happened  to  be  my  Sunday 
out,  and  I  took  advantage  of  it  to  go  to  Lewes. 
I  had  an  acquaintance  there  who  was  a  sporting 
reporter  upon  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  in  which 
the  paragraph  first  appeared,  and  I  had  a  great 
fancy  to  put  a  few  questions  to  him.  He  was  a 
civil  fellow  enough,  and  had  had  information 
from  me  on  certain  occasions — one  picks  it  up 
when  horsey  gents  are  talking  together,  in  spite 
of  their  whispering  ways  —  which  had  been  use- 
ful to  him. 

"Now,  Jack,"  I  said,  **I  want  to  see  the 
prison  warder  as  this  here  Kyneton  told  that 
storyto  about  that  robbery  at  our  hotel." 

••Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Bob,"  he  says, 
laughing,  ••you'll  find  that  a  little  difficult.  Be* 
tween  ourselves,  it  was  all  bogus.  It  has  been 
very  successful,  and  been  quoted  in  all  the  Lon- 
don papers;  but  no  such  statement  was  ever 
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*'  Then,  how  did  it  get  into  the  papers  P^* 

'*  Oh,  in  the  usual  way ;  it  was  put  in  by  a 
penny-a-liner;  a  mere  effort  of  the  imagination.^ 

**  Then,  Jack,  I  must  see  that  pennv-a-liner.*^ 

'*To  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  Bob,''  he  an- 
swered, with  another  lauffh  (but  I  thought  not 
quite  so  natural  a  one^,  **ae  stands  before  you; 
it  was  me  as  wrote  it/' 

•*  Oh,  you  wrote  it,  did  you  P  Now,  look  here : 
this  will  go  no  farther,"  said  I,  **  than  you  and 
me,  but  I  must  know  more.  You  said  you  would 
tell  me  the  whole  truth ;  then  tell  me,  who  was  it 
as  paid  vou  to  write  it  P  " 

••Well,  my  proprietors,  of  course,"  he  an- 
swered sulkily. 

••  1  know  that,  but  who  paid  you  besides  P** 

**  Well,  if  you  must  know,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Loftus.  1  met  him  at  the  Harp  here  during 
the  trial,  and  he  said  he  would  give  something  to 
see  himself  in  print.  It  struck  him,  he  said  (and 
he  was  right^,  that  to  make  Kyneton  confess  to 
the  Dodds  roobery  would  be  an  attractive  sort  of 
•  par'  (that  means  paragraph),  and  between  us 
we  worked  it  up.  It  was  more  my  composition 
than  his,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  and  he  prom- 
ised me  a  guinea  when  he  saw  it  in  type :  and 
he  paid  the  guinea  like  a  man ;  and  what  was  the 
harm  initP" 

•♦  No  sort  of  harm.  Jack,"  says  I,  •♦  and,  indeed, 
rather  the  reverse.  I  do  assure  you,  you  shall 
never  g^et  into  trouble  about  it ;  but  just  tell  me 
what  this  man  was  like." 

•*  Well,  he  was  rather  a  down-looking  cove." 

••  Hang-dog  P  "  said  I. 

••  Well,  yes,  to  be  frank,  hang-dog  —  a  washed- 
out,  whitey-brown  sort  of  fellow." 

••  With  a  beard  P  "  inquired  I. 

••  No,  with  no  beard." 

••Did  you  notice  any  impediment  in  his 
speech  P" 

••  No.  By  the  by,  now  you  mention  it,"  said 
Jack,  correcting  himself,  •*  I  did.  It  was  very 
slight ;  but  he  said  pup — pup  —  for  paragraph." 

••  All  right,"  said  I,  '*  I'm  much  obliged  to  you. 
It's  not  the  man  I  thought  it  was." 

••  And  who  did  you  think  it  was  ?" 

••It's  no  matter.  I  have  come  on  a  fool's 
errand,  but  I  thank  you  all  the  same.  If  I  can 
do  anything  for  you  next  meeting"  —  I  meant,  of 
course,  the  Brighton  race  meeting,  for  Jack  was 
not  a  chapel -goer,  far  from  it —  ••  command  me." 

Then  I  went  home  more  confident  in  my  old 
opinion  than  ever.  It  was  Adamson  himself 
Ythough  he  now  wore  no  beard)  who  had  put 
that  statement  into  the  Jjewes  Express,  The 
question,  of  course,  was,  why  had  he  done  it  P 
since  nobody  now  accused  him  of  being  a  thief. 
And  why  should  he  have  adopted  so  clumsy  and 
dangerous  a  method  of  getting  his  exculpation 
printed  if  he  had  had  money  at  command  to  get 
It  done  in  safer  ways  P  As  I  read  it,  the  man, 
though  he  had  stolen  the  money,  had  by  no 
means  got  it  in  his  pocket.  It  was  hidden  some- 
where under  the  roof  of  the  Hand  and  Glove, 
and,  now  that  his  character  was  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  reestablished,  he  would  some  day  re- 
turn to  take  possession. 

I  was  not  fool  enough  to  communicate  these 
ideas  to  any  one  else ;  I  had  already  experienced 
the  inconveniences  of  talking,  and  I  felt  that,  if 
I  was  right  in  my  conjecture,  the  value  of  it 
I    depended  on  my  keeping  it  to  myself.    Conse- 


remarks  of  the  other  waiters,  and  even  of  the 
pretty  chambermaid  (whom  I  dare  say  vou  re- 
member, sir),  about  the  mare's-nest  I  had  sat 
upon  as  respected  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Adamson, 
wnom  they  proceeded  to  pity  as  an  ill-used  and 
innocent  man.  I  confessed  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  such  as  human  nature  is  liable  to,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The 
robbery,  having  been  explained,  was  for»)tten, 
j'ust  as,  I  make  no  doubt,  the  man  who  had  done 
it  had  calculated  upon:  Bob  Taylor  (at  your 
service)  happened  to  be  the  exception  as  proved 
the  rule. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  time,  and  about  three 
weeks  before  the  race  meeting,  that  a  Mr. 
Morton  arrived  at  our  hotel  by  the  evening  train, 
and  asked  for  a  bed-room.  What  he  couldn't 
abide,  as  he  told  Eliza  (which  was  the  pretty 
housemaid's  name,  as  you  may  remember),  was 
the  noise  of  the  sea  at  night.  He  didn't  care 
where  he  slept,  but  the  room  must  be  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  airy.  Now, 
the  only  room  which  combined  these  advan- 
tages, as  it  happened,  was  No.  47.  I  did  not 
take  much  notice  of  Mr.  Morton  at  first,  except 
as  respected  his  portmanteau,  which  I  thou^^t  a 
very  snabby  one  for  a  gent  as  was  so  parUcolar 
about  his  sleeping ;  but,  as  it  happened,  it  fell  to 
me  to  wait  upon  nim  in  the  coffee-room,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  ordered  dry  champafi;ne  and  the 
best  of  everything  Uie  house  afforaea  did  strike 
me  Cva  connection  with  that  portmanteau)  as 
peculiar. 

He  spoke  verjr  little,  occupying  himself  diiefly 
in  smoothing  his  black  mustache,  whidi  was 
very  fine  and  silky,  and  in  readine  a  sporting 
newspaper.  I  noticed  that  one  leg  of  his  trousers 
was  patched  at  the  knee,  and  said  I  to  mys^, 
•  •  There's  bricks  in  that  portmanteau."  But  that, 
of  course,  was  no  business  of  mine  at  that  time, 
beiuK  only  the  waiter. 

Before  the  house  closed  he  went  out  for  a  walk, 
wit^  one  of  our  best  dears  in  his  mouth,  and  on 
his  return  asked  for  not  whiskey  and  water; 
only  he  called  it  wur-wur-whiskey.  You  mifbt 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather,  for  when 
he  said  that  it  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant  that 
here  was  my  man.  His  beard  was  gone,  it  was 
true ;  but  that  I  was  prepared  for,  ••  from  infor- 
mation received,"  as  the  police  say;  his  mus- 
tache had  changed  its  color — indeed,  i^  was  a 
Calse  one ;  but  wat  unfortunate  hesitation  in  his 
speech  recilled  Mr.  Adamson  to  my  recollec- 
tion at  once.  When  I  handed  him  the  spirits 
and  water,  my  hand  shook  so  that  you  woold 
have  thought  I  had  taken  any  amount  of  the 
same  prescription  myself.  To  think  that  he  bad 
taken  the  very  same  room  again  —  No.  47; 
tbouffh  of  course,  that  was  only  what  you  may 
call  ue  association  of  ideas  —  seemed  to  carry 
conviction  with  it.  The  room  was,  I  think  I 
have  said,  in  the  servants'  quarter,  and  my  own 
little  dog-hole  was  close  to  it.  I  slept— no,  I 
didnt  sleep  ->-I  laid  awake  all  that  night  with 
my  door  ajar,  and  listened,  listened,  listened, 
till  there  was  a  buzzing  in  my  brain  equal  to  a 
million  of  bees  in  swarming  time.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  heard  his  door  open, 
and  was  out  of  bed  in  a  twinkling,  with  my  eyes 
at  Uie  chink  of  my  own  door. 

It  was  a  moonlight  ni^ht,  and  I  saw  him  go 
down  ti^e  passage  in  his  nightgown  as  noiseless 
as  a  ghost.    Then  I  heaixl  something  scrape 
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aeaiBst  the  floor ;  it  was  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
oftiie  fire-escape  that  led  up  throue^h  the  trap- 
door on  to  the  roof.  **  He  has  hidden  them 
there/^  said  I  to  myself,  and  in  my  hurry  to 
follow  him  I  stombled  in  the  passage  and  fell. 
When  I  picked  myself  up,  ail  was  as  quiet 
as  death;  and  on  turning  the  comer  of  the 
passage  I  see  my  &;entleman  coming  towards 
me,  walking  quite  slow  and  ri^d.  **  HuUo,^^  I 
said,  **  how  come  you  here  P  "  He  didn^t  answer 
a  word,  but,  with  e^es  wide  open  and  staring 
over  my  shoulder,  tned  to  pass  me.  I  took  him 
by  Ae  arm,  however,  and  again  asked  him  what 
he  was  tSoing  in  the  passage  at  that  time  of 
night  Then  he  drew  a  long  sieh,  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  says,  •«  Where  am  I P" 

"  Well,"  says  I,  ••  youVe  where  you've  no  busi- 
ness to  be.    Your  room  is  No.  47, 1  believe." 

**  Thank  you,"  he  says,  **8o  it  is.  I've  been 
walking  in  my  sleep.  It's  a  habit  I  have.  Good 
nan — nun  —  night." 

And  tiien  he  turned  into  his  room  and  locked 
the  door. 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  coolest  hands  I 
ever  saw,  but  his  little  device  did  not  impose 
upon  me  for  an  instant;  what  he  wanted,  I  now 
felt  positively  certain,  were  those  nun  —  nun  — 
notes,  which  were  lying,  no  doubt,  stuffed  under 
the  tiles,  or  in  some  spout  or  other  in  the  roof. 
The  trap-door  was  a  long  way  up,  and  could  not 
be  reached  except  by  the  ladder ;  so  this  is  what 
I  did :  I  went  down  into  the  pantry,  where  I 
knew  of  a  chain  and  padlock  that  had  belonged 
to  the  kennel  of  a  Newfoundland  do^  of  ours  as 
was  dead,  and  I  just  fastened  that  ladder  to  a 
staple  in  the  wall  as  had  been  put  there  for  that 
Teiy  purpose,  but  never  used .  After  that,  though 
I  heard  my  gentleman  go  out  again  about  3.30, 1 
felt  more  comfortable  in  my  mind.  I  rather  fan- 
cied tiutt  he  would  soon  come  back  again  — 
which  he  did;  a-cussing  and  a-swearing  under 
his  bre^,  without  any  sort  of  hesitation  what- 
soever. 

The  adventures  of  the  night,  however,  were 
not  over,  for  at  4  o'clock  there  was  such  a  thun- 
derine  noise  in  his  room,  that  I  thought  the  floor 
nrast  have  given  wav. 

'*  Good  heavens]  ''says  I,  knocking  at  his  door, 
"  what  is  the  matter  P  " 

"It's  nothing,"  he  says;  **rve  been  walking 
in  mv  sleep  again,  tiiat's  all." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "I  do  hope  you'll  not  do  it 
again,  or  you'll  rouse  the  house." 

After  which  he  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse; 
quieter  than  me,  I  do  assure  you,  for  I  lay  in  my 
bed  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  without  a 
dry^  rag  upon  me,  as  the  saying  is.  For,  as  I'm 
alivinff  man,  I  knew  from  that  moment  where 
those  £11,000  worlii  of  notes  were  hid  as  well  as 
he  did. 

In  Uie  morning  he  came  down  to  breakfast, 
and  then  went  out,  saying  he  would  not  return 
before  luncheon-time,  as  he  had  some  business  to 
transact  in  the  town.  Eliza  made  his  bed,  and 
thought  nothing  had  happened,  for  I  was  not 
going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  the  second  time ;  and 
when  the  coast  was  clear  I  just  walked  into  No. 
47  and  locked  myself  in — with  the  ladder. 

I  have  said  that  the  room  had  been  thoroughly 
searched,  and  so  it  had  been,  for  even  the  very 
wainscot  had  been  ripped  up.  Only,  nobody  had 
thoQght  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  twenty  feet 


chandelier;  but  where  the  chandelier  ought  to 
have  been,  as  I  have  mentioned,  there  were  a  few 
roses  and  thin^  made  of  plaster,  by  way  of  or- 
nament. Mr.  Adamson,  as  I  was  now  convinced, 
had  been  trying  to  reach  those  pretty  flowers  by 
the  help  of  his  oedstead  and  dressing-table,  only 
they  hm  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  and  had  also 
given  way  under  him.  By  putting  the  ladder 
against  the  bedstead  I  could,  however,  reach  the 
ceiling  easily  enough  (as  my  gentleman  himself 
had  done  on  a  certain  occasion^,  and  under  the 
rose  (one  may  make  a  little  joke  when  every- 
thing turns  out  so  comfortable)  I  found  the  notes. 
The  whole  thing  didn't  take  five  minutes ;  and 
aiter  telling  my  master  of  my  discovery  we  sent 
at  once  for  a  policeman. 

Before  Mr.  Adamson  came  back  there  arrived 
for  him  a  largish  package,  which  we  took  the 
liberty  to  open.  It  was  an  iron  ladder  that  folded 
up  very  neatlv,  and  was  labelled  ••  Mr.  Morton, 
N04  47."  If  he  had  had  the  prudence  to  bring  it 
with  him  in  the  first  instance,  thin^  might  have 
turned  out  more  fortunately  for  him ;  but,  as  it 
was,  it  came  a  little  late.    Of  course  he  was 

given  into  custody,  and  a  telegram  sent  to  Mr. 
odds.  That  gentleman,  sir,  behaved  like  a 
gentleman,  for  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Adamson 
was  *•  copped" — he  got  twenty  years  —  I  not 
only  received  my  thousand  pounds,  but  **  a  hun- 
dred added,"  as  Mr.  Dodds  called  it,  **  for  my 
perseverance,  sagacity,  and  integrity ; "  and  it  is 
with  that  money  that  I  have  become  master  of 
the  Hand  and  (rlove. 

Just  as  Bob  concluded  his  narrative,  the  inter- 
est of  which  had  greatly  conduced  to  still  the 
feelings  of  alarm  which  our  position  had  engen- 
dered withii^  me,  the  bell  began  slowly  to  rise, 
its  lifting  gear  having  been  put  in  order.  *  *  Bob," 
said  I,  ••!  don't  know  whether,  since  you  have 
become  a  landlord  on  your  own  account,  it  may 
not  be  an:  insult  to  o£fer  it  to  you,  but  here  is  a 
guinea  for  you." 

I  thought  ho  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude  at  this  ^nerous  behavior;  on 
the  contrary,  he  flipped  the  coin  up  in  the  air 
(for  we  were  in  the  air  by  that  time),  and  caught 
it  again  as  though  it  had  been  a  copper.  **I 
make  no  bones  about  taking  this  sov,  because, 
you  see,  sir,  you're  a  literary  gent,  and  I  dare 
say  will  make  more  out  of  that  'ere  stor^  than 
ever  I  made  out  of  you." 

I  must  say  I  thought  it  rather  an  ungracious 
speech  of  Bob's ;  but  we  parted  on  the  edge  of 
the  Polytechnic  pond  the  best  of  friends. 

**  You'll  come  down  and  patronize  us, — that  is, 
Eliza  and  me,"  he  said,  **  at  the  Hand  and  Glove, 
won't  you? — then  I'll  show  you  No.*47." —  Oen- 
tleman's  Magazine. 

THE  PHCENICIANS  IN  QBEECE. 

(FIRST  HALF,) 

BT  ▲.  H.  SATOB. 

[Professor  Sayce,  the  author  of  the  following 
valuable  paper,  is  one  of  the  best  living  scholars 
in  the  department  of  Assyrian  antiquities,  partio- 
ularly  philology  and  history.  The  learned  name 
for  this  study  of  ancient  Assyria  is  Assyriology. 
There  is  a  system  for  such  wise  words  as  this,  of 
course.  On  this  system,  let  it  be  observed,  then, 
that  Sayce  the  Assyriologist,  like  Schliemann  the 
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ologists,  is  among  the  foremost  who  are  labor- 
ing after  the  hindmost  histories  of  humanity. 
This  paper  is  a  clear  and  good  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Phoenicians  in  ancient  history.  They 
were  a  kind  of  prehistoric  international  Adamses 
Express  Company,  and  transported  whatever  was 
carried  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ^eat 
routes.  This  function  of  the  Phoenicians  is  of 
special  importance  in  connection  with  the  fact, 
only  recently  learned,  that  the  origin  of  Greek 
art  and  oiyifization  generally  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  home-grown,  but  must  be  traced,  in 
three  lines,  to  two  sources,  viz. :  1.  Along  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  through 
the  Phoenicians  to  Assyria ;  2.  Across  the  mam- 
land  of  Asia  Minor  to  Assyria ;  8.  To  a  less  ex- 
tent, tlirough  the  Phoenicians  to  Egypt.  It  is  of 
farther  interest  just  now  to  remember  that  Cy- 
prus was  a  centre  and  kind  of  main  depot  for  all 
this  influence  and  trade.  —  Ed.} 

Herodotus  begins  his  history  by  relating  how 
Phoenician  traders  brought  ''Egyptian  and  Assyr- 
ian wares  "  to  Argos  and  other  parts  of  Greece, 
in  those  i*emote  days  when  the  Greeks  were  still 
waiting  to  receive  the  elements  of  their  culture 
from  the  more  civilized  East.  His  account  was 
derived  from  Persian  and  Phoenician  sources,  but, 
it  would  seem,  was  accepted  bj  his  contempo- 
raries with  the  same  unquestionmg  confidence  as 
by  himself.  The  belief  of  Herodotus  was  shared 
by  the  scholars  of  Europe  after  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  there  were  none  amon^  them  who 
doubted  that  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece 
had  been  brought  from  Asia  or  Egvpt,  or  from 
both.  Hebrew,  was  regarded  as  the  primeval 
language,  and  the  Hebrew  records  as  the  foun- 
tain-head of  ail  history ;  just  as  the  Greek  vocab- 
ulary, therefore,  was  traced  back  to  the  Hebrew 
lexicon,  the  legends  of  primitive  Greece  were 
believed  to  be  we  echoes  of  Old-Testament  his- 
tory. Ez  Oriente  lux  was  the  motto  of  the  in- 
quirer, and  the  key  to  all  that  was  dark  or 
doubtful  in  the  mythology  and  history  of  Hellas 
was  to  be  found  in  the  monuments  of  the  Oriental 
world. 

But  the  age  of  Creuzer  and  Bryant  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  age  of  scepticism  and  critical  inves- 
tigation. A  reaction  set  in  against  the  attempt 
to  force  Greek  thought  and  culture  into  an  Asi- 
atic mould.  The  Greek  scholar  was  repelled  by 
the  tasteless  insipidity  and  barbaric  exuberance 
of  the  East ;  he  contrasted  the  words  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  of  Sophocles  and  Plato,  with  the 
monstrous  creations  of  India  or  Egypt,  and  the 
conviction  grew  strong  within  him  uiat  the  Greek 
could  never  have  learnt  his  first  lessons  of  civili- 
zation in  such  a  school  as  this.  Between  the 
East  and  the  West  a  sharp  line  of  division  was 
drawn,  and  to  look  for  the  origin  of  Greek  cul- 
ture beyond  the  boundaries  of  Greece  itself  came 
to  be  regarded  almost  as  sacrilege.  Greek  my- 
thology, so  far  from  being  an  echo  or  caricature 
of  Biblical  history  and  Oriental  mysticism,  was 
pronounced  to  be  self  evolved  and  independent, 
and  K.  O.  Mliller  could  deny  without  contradic- 
tion the  Asiatic  origin  even  of  the  myth  of  Aph- 
rodite and  Adonis,  where  the  name  of  the  Se- 
mitic sun-god  seems  of  itself  to  indicate  its  source. 
The  Phoenician  traders  of  Herodotus,  like  the 
royal  maiden  they  carried  away  from  Ar^s, 
were  banished  to  the  nebulous  region  of  ration- 
alistic fable. 


Along  with  this  reaction  against  the  Oriental- 
izing school,  which  could  see  in  Greece  nothing 
but  a  deformed  cop^  of  Eastern  wisdom,  went 
anothei  reaction,  a^nst  the  conception  of  Greek 
mythology,  on  which  the  labors  of  the  Oriental- 
izing school  had  been  based.  Key  after  key  hid 
been  applied  to  Greek  mythology,  and  all  in  vain ; 
the  lock  had  refused  to  turn.  The  light  whidi 
had  been  supposed  to  come  from  the  East  had 
turned  out  to  be  but  a  will-o^-tiie-wisp ;  neither 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  nor  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics had  solved  the  problem  presental  by 
uie  Greek  myths.  And  the  Greek  scholar,  in  de- 
spair, had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prob- 
lem was  insoluble ;  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
accept  the  facts  as  they  were  set  before  him,  to 
classify  and  repeat  the  wondrous  tales  of  the 
Greek  poets,  but  to  leave  their  origin  unexplained. 
This  is  practically  the  position  of  Grote ;  he  is 
content  to  show  that  all  tlie  parts  of  a  myth  hang 
closely  together,  and  that  any  attempt  to  extras 
history  or  philosophy  from  it  must  be  arbitrary 
and  futile.  To  deprive  a  myth  of  its  kernel  and 
soul,  and  call  the  dry  husk  that  is  left  a  historical 
fact,  is  to  mistake  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
and  the  nature  of  mythology. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  science  of  compar- 
ative mythology  stepped  in.  Grote  had  shown 
that  we  cannot  look  for  history  in  mythology,  but 
he  had  given  up  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of 
this  mythology  as  a  hopeless  task.  The  same 
comparative  method,  however,  which  has  forced 
nature  to  disclose  her  secrets  has  also  penetrated 
to  the  sources  of  mythology  itself.  The  Greek 
myths,  like  the  myths  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  are  the  forgotten  and  misinterpreted  rec- 
ords of  the  beliefs  of  primitive  man,  and  of  his 
earliest  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Restore  the  original  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage wherein  the  myth  is  clothed,  and  the 
origin  of  the  myth  is  found.  Myths,  in  &ct,  are 
the  words  of  a  dead  language,  to  which  a  wron^ 
sense  has  been  given  by  a  false  method  of  deci- 
pherment. A  myth,  rightly  explained,  will  tell 
us  the  beliefs,  the  feelings,  ana  the  knowledge 
of  those  among  whom  it  first  grew  up ;  for  tSe 
evidences  and  monuments  of  nistory  we  most 
look  elsewhere. 

But  there  is  an  old  proverb  that  **  There  is  no 
smoke  without  fire."  The  war  of  Troy  or  the 
beleaguer ment  of  Thebes  may  be  but  a  repetition 
of  the  time-worn  story  of  the  battle  waged  by 
the  bright  powers  of  dfay  round  the  battlements 
of  heaven ;  but  there  must  have  been  some  rea- 
son why  this  story  should  have  been  specially 
localized  in  the  Troad  and  at  Thebes.  Most  of 
the  Greek  myths  have  a  background  in  space  and 
time;  and  for  this  background  there  mast  be 
some  historical  cause.  The  cause,  however,  if 
it  is  to  be  discovered  at  all,  must  be  discovered 
by  means  of  those  evidences  which  will  alone 
satisfy  the  critical  historian.  The  localization 
of  a  myth  is  merely  an  indication  or  8ign-|>OBt 
pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  he  is  to  loc^ 
for  his  facts.  If  Greek  warriors  had  never 
fought  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  poems  of  Homer  would  not  have 
brought  Akhilles  and  Agamemnon  under  the 
walls  of  Ilium.  If  Phoenician  traders  had  exer- 
cised no  influence  on  primaeval  Greece,  Greek 
legend  would  have  contained  no  references  to 
them. 

But  even  the  myth  itself,  when  rightiy  ques- 
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tioned,  may  be  made  to  yield  some  of  the  facts 
iQX)n  which  the  conclasious  of  the  historian  are 
based.  We  now  know  fairly  well  what  ideas, 
usages,  and  proper  names  have  an  Aryan  stamp 
opon  them,  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  belong 
rather  to  the  Semitic  world.  Now^  there  is  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  Greek  mythology  which  bears 
bat  little  relationship  to  the  mythology  of  the 
kindred  Aryan  tribes,  while  it  connects  itself 
very  closely  with  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Semitic  race.  Hnman  sacrifice  is  yery  possibly 
one  of  these,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  two  at 
least  of  the  legends  which  speak  of  human  sacri- 
fice— those  of  Athamas  ana  Busiris  —  are  asso- 
ciated, the  one  with  the  Phoenicians  of  Thebes, 
tbe  other  with  the  PhoBnicians  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta.  The  whole  cycle  of  myths  ffrouped  about 
tbe  muse  of  Herakles  points  as  clearly  to  a  Se- 
mitio  source  as  does  the  myth  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis;  and  the  extravagant  lamentations  that 
aoeompanied  the  worship  of  the  Akhsean  Deme- 
ter  (Herod,  v.  61)  come  as  certainly  from  the 
East  as  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  myr- 
tle, the  sacred  symbols  of  Athena,  of  Hera,  and 
of  Aphrodite.' 

Comparative  mythology  has  thus  given  us  a 
joster  appreciation  of  the  historical  inferences 
we  may  draw  from  the  legends  of  prehistoric 
Greece,  and  has  led  us  ba&  to  a  recognition  of 
tbe  important  part  played  by  the  PhoBuicians  in 
the  heroic  age.  Greek  culture,  it  is  true,  was 
not  the  mere  copy  of  that  of  Semitic  Asia^  as 
scholars  once  believed,  but  the  germs  of  it  had 
come  in  largo  measures  from  an  Oriental  seed- 
plot.  The  conclusions  derived  from  a  scientific 
study  of  the  myths  have  been  confirmed  and 
widened  by  the  recent  researches  and  discoveries 
of  archsBofogy.  The  spade,  it  has  been  said,  is 
the  modem  instrument  for  reconstructing  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  in  no  department  of  his- 
tory lias  the  spade  been  more  active  of  late  than 
in  that  of  Greece.  From  all  sides  light  has  come 
upon  that  remote  epoch  around  which  the  mists 
of  a  fabulous  antiquity  had  already  been  folded 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus ;  from  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  ^^ean,  from  the  tombs  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine,  nay,  even  from  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  have  the  ma- 
terials been  exhumed  for  sketching  in  something 
like  clear  outline  the  origin  and  growth  of  Greek 
ci?ilization.  From  nowhere,  however,  have  more 
important  revelations  been  derived  than  from 
the  excavations  at  MykensB  and  Spata,  near 
Athens,  and  it  is  with  the  evidence  furnished 
by  these  that  I  now  propose  mainly  to  deal 
A  personal  inspection  of  tno  sites  and  the  ob- 
jects found  upon  them  has  convinced  me  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  doubts  which  have  been 
thrown  out  against  their  antiquity,  as  well  as  of 
the  intercourse  and  connection  to  which  they  tes- 
tify with  the  great  empires  of  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria. Mr.  roole  has  lately  pointed  out  what 
materials  are  furnished  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments for  determining  the  age  and  character  of 
the  antiquities  of  MykensB.'  I  would  now  draw 
attention  to  the  far  clearer  and  more  tangible 
materials  afforded  by  Assyrian  art  and  history. 

Two  facts  must  first  be  kept  well  in  view. 
One  of  these  is  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Greek 

>  8m  S.  Corthn :  Die  grfeehlieh«  Otftterlebre  Tom  getohielit. 
ttehen  Btoo^piinkt,  in  FreuMUehe  JahrbUeher,  zzxrl.  pp.  1- 
17.   1875. 
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alphabet.  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  originally 
derived  from  the  alphabet  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  imported  into  their  mother-country 
by  the  Phoenician  settlers  of  the  Delta,  was 
brought  to  Greece,  not  probably  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  by  the  Aramaeans 
of  the  Gulf  of  Antioch,  whose  nouns  ended  with 
the  same  *'  emphatic  aleph  "  that  we  seem  to  find 
in  the  Greek  names  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta, 
gamma  (gamla).  Before  the  introduction  of  tbe 
simpler  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring  islands  appear 
to  have  used  a  syllabary  of  some  seventy  cnar- 
acters,  which  continued  to  be  employed  in  con- 
servative Cyprus  down  to  a  very  late  dfate ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  know  at«present,  the  Greeks  of  the  main- 
land were  unacquainted  with  writing  before  tbe 
Aramseo-Phoenicians  had  taught  them  their  pho- 
netic symbols.  The  oldest  Greek  inscriptions 
are  probably  those  of  Thera,  now  Santorin,  where 
the  Phoenicians  had  been  settled  from  time  im- 
memorial; and  as  the  forms  of  the  characters 
found  in  them  do  not  differ  very  materially  from 
the  forms  used  on  the  famous  Moabite  Stone, 
we  may  infer  that  the  alphabet  of  Kadmus  was 
brought  to  the  West  at  a  date  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  Mesha  and  Ahab,  perhaps  about 
800  B.C.  We  may  notice  that  Thera  was  an  island 
and  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  it  certainly  seems 
more  probable  that  the  alphabet  was  carried  to 
the  mainland  from  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  than 
that  it  was  disseminated  from  the  inland  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  at  Thebes,  as  the  old  legends 
afilrmed.  In  any  case,  the  introduction  of  the 
alphabet  implies  a  considerable  amount  of  civU- 
izmg  force  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  it  is 
borrowed ;  the  teachers  from  whom  an  illiterate 
people  learns  the  art  of  writing  are  generally 
teachers  from  whom  it  has  previously  learnt  the 
other  elements  of  social  culture.  A  barbarous 
tribe  will  use  its  muscles  in  the  service  of  art  before 
it  will  use  its  brains ;  the  smith  and  engraver  pre- 
cede the  scribe.  If,  therefore,  the  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  writing  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  objects  older  than  that  period  may  be 
expected  to  exhibit  clear  traces  of  Phoenician  in- 
fluence, though  no  traces  of  writing. 

The  other  fact  to  which  I  allude  is  the  exist- 
ence of  pottery  of  the  same  material  and  pattern 
on  all  the  prehistoric  sites  of  the  Greek  world, 
however  widely  separated  thay  may  be.  We 
find  it,  for  instance,  at  Mykenaa  and  Tiryns,  at 
Tanagra  and  Athens,  in  Rhodes,  in  Cyprus,  and 
Thera,  while  I  picked  up  specimens  ot  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Treasury  of  Minyas  and  on 
the  ske  of  the  Acropolis  at  Orchomenus.  The 
clay  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  a  drab  color, 
derived,  perhaps  in  all  instances,  from  the  vol- 
canic son  of  Thera  and  Melos,  and  it  is  orna- 
mented with  geometrical  and  other  patterns  in 
black  and  maroon-red .  After  a  ti  me  tne  patterns 
become  more  complicated  and  artistic ;  flowers, 
animal  forms,  and  eventually  human  figures, 
take  the  place  of  simple  lines,  and  the  pottery 
gradually  passes  into  that  known  as  Corintnian  or 
Phoeniko-Greek.  It  needs  but  little  experience 
to  distinguish  at  a  glance  this  early  pottery  from 
the  rod  ware  of  the  later  Hellenic  period. 

Phoenicia — K^ft  asitwas  called  by  the  Egypt- 
ians —  had  been  brought  into  relation  with  the 
monarchy  of  the  Nile  at  a  remote  date,  and 
among  the  Semitic  settlers  in  tlie  Delta  or  **  Isle 
of  Caphtor  "  must  have  been  natives  of  Sidon  and 
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the.neigbboriDg  towns.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Hyksos,  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  carried  their  arms  as  far  as 
Mesopotamia  and  placed  Egyptian  garrisons  in 
Palestine.  A  tomb-painting  of  Thothmes  lU. 
represents  the  Kefa  or  Phoenicians,  clad  in  richly- 
embroidered  kilts  and  buskins,  and  bringing  their 
tribute  of  gold  and  silver  vases  and  earthen- 
ware cups,  some  in  the  shape  of  animals  like  the 
vases  found  at  Mykense  and  elsewhere.  Phoeni- 
cia, it  would  seem,  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
goldsmiths^  and  potters'  work,  and  the  ivory  the 
Kefa  are  sometimes  made  to  carry  shows  that 
their  commerce  must  have  extended  far  to  the  East. 
As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  therefore, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a 
great  commercial  people,  tradins^  between  As- 
syria and  Egj[pt,  and  possessed oia considerable 
amount  of  artistic  skill. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  people  of  this  sort,  who, 
as  we  know  from  other  sources,  carried  on  a 
large  trade  in  slaves  and  purple,  would  have 
been  still  unacquainted  with  the  seas  and  coasts 
of  Greece,  where  both  slaves  and  the  murex,  or 
purple-fish,  were  most  easily  to  be  obtained. 
Though  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  unknown  in 
Greece  till  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  to  find  traces  of  Phoenician  com- 
merce and  Pnoenician  influence  there  at  least  five 
centuries  before.  And  such  seems  to  be  the  case. 
The  excavations  carried  on  in  Thera  by  MM. 
Fouqu6  and  Gorceix,*  in  Rhodes  by  Mr.  Newton 
and  Dr,  Salzmann,  and  various  other  places,  such 
as  Me^ara,  Athens,  and  Melos,  have  been  fol- 
lowed oy  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
Hissarlik,  Tiryns,  and  Mykenso,  of  General  di 
Cesnola  in  Cyprus,  and  of  the  Archseological 
Society  of  Athens  at  Tanagra  and  Spata. 

The  accumulations  of  prehistonc  objects  on 
these  sites  all  tell  the  same  tale,  the  influence  of 
the  East,  and  more  especially  of  the  Phoeiyoians, 
upon  the  growing  civilization  of  early  Greece. 
Tnus  in  Thera,  where  a  sort  of  Greek  Pompeii 
has  been  preserved  under  the  lava  which  once 
overwhelmed  It,  we  find  the  rude  stone  hovels 
of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  with  roofs  of  wild 
olive,  filled  with  the  bones  of  dogs  and  sheep, 
and  containing  stores  of  barley,  spelt,  and  chick- 
pea, copper  and  stone  weapons,  and  abundance 
of  pottery.  The  latter  is,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tremely coarse,  but  here  and  there  have  been 
discovered  vases  of  artistic  workmanship,  which 
remind  us  of  those  carried  by  the  Kefa,  and  may 
have  been  imported  from  abroad.  We  know, 
from  the  tombs  found  on  the  island,  that  the 
Phoenicians  afterwards  settled  in  Thera,  among 
a  population  in  the  same  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion as  that  which  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
great  volcanic  eruption.  It  was  from  these 
Phoenician  settlers  that  the  embroidered  dresses, 
known  as  Thersean,  were  brought  to  Greece; 
they  were  adorned  with  animals  and  other  fig- 
ures, similar  to  those  seen  upon  Corinthian  or 
Phoeniko-Greek  ware.* 

Now  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  has  pointed  out  that 
much  of  the  pottery  used  b^  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Tnera  is  almost  identical  in  form  and 
make  with  that  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  His- 
sarlik, in  the  Troad,  and  he  concludes  that  it 

^  See  Foiiqii6*t  Mittion  ScUntMqus  d  rile  de  Saniorin  (Ar- 
chives dee  MiMiont  2*  e^rie,  Iv.  IseT);  Gorceix  in  Uie  BulUtin 
de  VBcoUfran^Ue  cPAOkSntit  i. 
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must  belong  to  the  same  period  and  the  same 
area  of  civilization.  There  is  as  yet  little,  if  anj, 
trace  of  Oriental  influence ;  a  few  of  the  ckj 
vases  from  Thera.  and  some  of  the  gold  woit- 
manship  at  Hissarlik,  can  alone  be  referred,  with 
more  or  less  hesitation,  to  Phoenician  artists.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  Phoenician 
trade  in  the  West  ceased  to  be  the  sporadic  effort 
of  private  individuals,  and  when  traoing  colonies 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  uie  Greek 
world ;  Europe  is  still  unaffected  by  Eastern  cul- 
ture, and  the  beginnings  of  Greek  art  are  still 
free  from  foreign  interference.  It  is  onlj  in  cer- 
tain designs  on  the  terra-cotta  discs,  believed  bj 
Dr.  Schliemann  to  be  spindle-whorls,  that  we 
mav  possibly  detect  rude  copies  of  BabyloniaD 
and  rhoenician  intaglios. 

Among  all  the  objects  discovered  at  Hissarlik, 
none  have  been  more  discussed  than  the  vases 
and  clay  images  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann  saw 
a  representation  of  an  owl-headed  Ath^ia. 
What  Dr.  Schliemann  took  for  an  owPs  head, 
however,  is  reallv  a  rude  attempt  to  imitate  the 
human  face,  and  two  breasts  are  frequently 
moulded  in  the  clay  below  it.  In  many  exam- 
ples the  human  countenance  is  unmistakable,  and 
in  most  of  the  others  the  representation  is  less 
rude  than  in  the  case  of  the  small  marble  statues 
of  Apollo  (?)  found  in  the  Greek  islands,  or  oren 
of  the  early  Hellenic  vases,  where  the  men  seem 
furnished  with  the  beaks  of  birds.  But  we  now 
know  that  these  curious  vases  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Troad.  Specimens  of  them  have  also  been 
met  with  in  Cyprus,  and  in  these  we  can  trace 
the  development  of  the  owl-like  head  into  the 
more  perfect  portraiture  of  the  human  face.*  In 
conservative  Cyprus  there  was  not  that  break 
with  the  past  which  occnrred  in  other  portions 
of  the  Greek  world. 

Cyprus,  in  fact,  lay  midway  between  Greece 
and  Phoenicia,  and  was  shared  to  the  last  between 
an  Aryan  and  a  Semitic  population.  The  FhoB- 
nician  clement  in  the  island  was  strong,  if  not 
preponderant ;  Paphos  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  and  the  FfacB- 
nician  kitium,  the  Chittim  of  the  Hebrews,  took 
first  rank  among  the  Cyprian  towns.  The  an- 
tiquities brought  to  light  bv  General  di  Cesnola 
are  of  all  ages  and  all  stvles, — prehistoric  and 
classical,  Phoenician  and  Hellenic,  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian,  —  and  the  various  styles  are  combined 
together  in  the  catholic  spirit  that  characterized 
Phoenician  art. 

But  we  must  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  de- 
fine more  accurately  what  we  mean  by  Phoenician 
art.  Strictly  speaking,  Phoenicia  had  no  art  of 
its  own ;  its  designs  were  borrowed  from  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  ana  its  artists  went  to  school  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Ph<£- 
nician  combined  and  improved  upon  his  models; 
the  impulse,  the  origination,  came  from  abroad; 
the  modification  ana  elaboration  were  his  own. 
He  entered  into  other  men's  labors,  and  made 
the  most  of  his  heritage.  The  sphinx  of  Egypt 
became  Asiatic,  and  in  its  new  form  was  trans- 
planted to  Nineveh  on  the  one  side  and  to  Greece 
on  the  other.  The  rosettes  and  other  patterns 
of  the  Babylonian  flinders  were  introduced  into 
the  handiwork  of  Phoenicia,  and  so  passed  on  to 
the  West,  while  the  hero  of  the  ancient  Chaldean 
epic  became  first  the  Tyrian  Melkarth,  and  then 
the  Herakles  of  Hellas.    It  is  possible,  no  doobt, 

1  Bee,  for  ezjunple,  Di  CemoU**  Cf^prut,  pp.  401, 408. 
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that  with  all  this  borrowiD|p  there  was  still  some- 
thing that  was  original  in  Aoenidan  work ;  such, 
at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the 
fonns  given  to  the  vases ;  but  at  present  we  have 
no  means  of  determinuig  how  fsr  this  originality 
may  hare  extended.  In  Assyria,  indeed,  PhoB- 
nician  art  exercised  a  great  inflaence  in  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  B.C. ;  but  it  had  itself  pre- 
Tioosly  drawn  its  first  inspiration  fh)m  the  em- 
pire of  the  Tigris,  and  did  but  give  back  the 
perfect  blossom  to  those  from  whom  it  had  re- 
ceived the  seed.  The  workmanship  of  the  ivo- 
ries and  bronze  bowls  found  at  Nineveh  by  Mr. 
Lajard  is  thoroughly  Phoenician ;  but  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  that  of  the  purely  Assyrian 
pavements  and  bas-reliefs  with  wnich  the  palaces 
were  adorned.  The  Phoenician  art,  in  fact,  traces 
of  which  we  find"  fh)m  Assyria  to  Italy,  though 
based  on  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  models, 
owed  far  more  to  Assyria  than  it  did  to  Egypt. 
In  art,  as  in  mytholo^  and  religion,  Phoenicia 
was  but  a  carrier  and  mtermediary  between  East 
and  West;  and  just  as  the  Greek  legends  of 
Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  of  Herakles  and  his 
twelve  labors,  and  of  the  other  borrowed  hero- 
ism of  Oriental  story,  came  in  the  first  instance 
from  Assyria,  so,  too,  did  that  art  and  culture 
wiiich  Kadmus,  the  Phoenician,  handed  on  to  the 
Greek  race. 

But  Assyria  itself  had  been  equally  an  adapter 
and  intermediary.  The  Semites  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  had  tiorrowed  their  culture  and  civili- 
zation from  the  older  Accadian  race,  with  its 
agglutinative  language,  which  had  preceded 
them  in  the  possession  of  Chaldea.  So  slavishly 
observant  were  the  Assyrians  of  their  Chaldean 
models,  that  in  a  land  where  limestone  was 
plentiftil  they  continued  to  build  their  palaces 
and  temples  of  brick,  and  to  ornament  them  with 
those  columns  and  pictorial  representations 
which  had  been  first  devised  on  the  alluvial 
pliuns  of  Babylonia.  To  understand  Assyrian 
art,  and  track  it  back  to  its  source,  we  must  go 
to  the  enj?raved  gems  and  ruined  temples  of 
primeval  fiabylonia.  It  is  true  that  Egypt  may 
oave  had  some  influence  on  Assyrian  art  at  the 
time  when  the  eiehteenth  dynasty  had  pushed 
its  conauests  to  we  banks  of  the  Tigns;  but 
that  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either 
deep  or  permanent.  Now  the  art  of  Assyria  is 
in  ^reat  measure  the  art  of  Phoenicia,  and  that 
agam  the  art  of  prehistoric  Greece.  Modem 
research  has  discovered  the  prototype  of  Hera- 
kles in  the  hero  of  a  Chaldean  epic,  composed,  it 
may  be,  four  thousand  years  ago ;  it  nas  also 
discovered  the  bepnning  of  (Treek  columnar 
architecture,  and  the  germs  of  Greek  art,  in  the 
works  of  the  builders  and  engravers  of  early 
Chaldea. 

When  first  I  saw,  five  years  ago,  the  famous 
sculpture  which  has  guarded  the  Gate  of  Lions 
at  Mvkence.for  so  many  centuries,  I  was  at  once 
stnick  by  its  Assyrian  character.  The  lions,  in 
form  and  attitucfe,  belong  to  Assyria,  and'  the 
pillar  against  which  they  rest  may  be  seen  in 
the  bas-rcliefd  brought  from  Nineveh.  Here,  at 
all  events,  there  was  cleaf  proof  of  Assyrian 
inflaence;  the  only  question  was  whether  that 
inflnence  had  been  carried  through  the  hands  of 
the  Phoenicians,  or  had  travelled  along  the  high- 
road which  ran  across  Asia  Minor,  the  second 
channel  whereby  the  culture  of  Assyria  could 
have  been  brougnl  to  Greece.    The  existence  of 


a  similar  sculpture  over  a  rock-tomb,  at  KuYnbet 
in  Phryeia,  mi^ht  seem  to  favor  the  latter  view. 
The  oiscovenes  of  Dr.  Schliemaim  have  gone 
far  to  settle  the  question.  The  pottery  excavated 
at  Mykense  is  of  the  Phoenician  type,  and  the 
clay  of  which  it  is  composed  has  probably  come 
fVom  Thera.  The  terra-cotta  fibres  of  animals, 
and  more  especiidly  of  a  goddess,  with  long 
robe,  crowned  head,  and  crescent-like  arms, 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  would  identify  with 
powTtt^  "Hprrjy  are  spread  over  the  whole  area 
traversed  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  image  of  a 
goddess,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  found 
m  Thera  and  Melos,  in  Naxos  and  Pharos,  in 
los,  in  Sikinos,  and  in  Anaphos;  and  M.  Le- 
normant  has  traced  it  back  to  Babylonia  and  to 
the  Babylonian  representation  of  the  goddess 
Artemis-Nana.'  At  Tanagra  the  image  has 
been  found  under  two  forms,  both,  however, 
made  of  the  same  clay  and  in  the  same  style  as 
the  fibres  from  Mykense.  In  one  the  goddess 
is  upnght,  as  at  Mykense,  with  the  polos  on  her 
head,  and  the  arms  either  outspread  or  folded 
over  the  breast ;  in  the  other  she  is  sitting  with 
the  arms  crossed.  Now  among  the  gold  orna- 
ments exhumed  at  Mykenae  are  some  square 
pendants  of  gold  which  represent  the  goddess  in 
this  sitting  posture.' 

*8ee  ScbUemann't  Mycenm  and  TYryiu,  pi.  278. 
[OondnuUm  next  time.] 


TWO  "BALLADES"  OF  VILLON. 
FROM  TUB  mnvxBsmr  maoazinb. 

[A  ballade  J  in  the  old  French  technical  sense, 
is  m  three  and  a  half  ei^ht-line  stanzas  as  below, 
the  final  half  stanza  bemg  a  sort  of  summary  of 
the  thought  of  all.  The  £ur  last  lines  are  alike, 
and  are  a  refrain  both  of  the  thought  and  of  the 
words.  Francis  Villon  was  a  genuine  poet,  but 
also  a  frightful  scamp,  who  lived  in  France,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  days  of  Charles  VEI.  and 
Louis  XI.  —  and  Quentin  Durward.  He  was 
actually  a  professional  burglar,  and  conmiitted 
an  assortment  of  crimes,  for  which  he  was  once 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  once  banished,  and 
once  imprisoned ;  and  he  finally  died  in  obscurity. 
The  two  following  samples  of  his  better  verses 
are  good  translations,  are  interesting  both  for 
matter  and  manner,  and  will  serve  as  good 
models  for  any  poet  who  may  fancy  the  **  bal- 
lade" form. —i:d.] 

THE  BALLAD  OF  DEAD  LADIES. 

TRANSLATED  BT  D.  O.  ROSSETTI. 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora,  the  lovely  Roman  ? 
Where's  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman  ? 

Where  is  echo,  beheld  of  no  man, 
Only  heard  on  rivei>and  mere, — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human  ?  .  •  • 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 


Where's  Hdoise,  the  learned  nun, 
For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween, 

Lost  manhood  and  pat  priesthood  on  ? 
(From  Lore  he  won  such  dule  and  teen !) 
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And  where,  I  pnj  jon,  is  the  Qaeen 
Who  wOkd  thai  Boridan  should  steer, 

Sewed  in  a  sack's  month  down  the  Seine  ? 
Bnt  where  are  the  snows  of  jester-jear  ? 

White  Qaeen  Blanche,  like  a  qneen  of  lilies, 
With  a  Toice  like  anj  mennaiden,  — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 
And  Ermengarde,  the  ladj  of  Maine,  — 
And  thai  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 

At  Bonen  doomed  and  homed  her  there,  — 
Mother  of  God !  where  are  thej  then  ?  .  . 

Bnt  where  are  the  snows  of  jester-jear  ? 

Naj,  nerer  ask  this  week,  fidr  tord. 
Where  thej  are  gone,  nor  jet  this  jear, 

Except  with  this  for  an  orerword,  — 
Bnt  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 


fc 


BALLADS  OF  THINGS  KNOWN  AND 
UNKNOWN. 

TSAITBLATBD  BT  JOHH  PATHS. 

Flies  in  the  milk  I  know  fbll  well : 
I  know  men  by  the  clothes  they  wear : 

I  know  the  walnut  by  the  shell : 
I  know  the  fool  sl^  from  the  fUr : 
I  know  the  pear-tree  by  the  pear : 

When  things  go  well,  to  me  is  shown : 
I  know  who  work  and  who  forbear : 

I  know  an  sare  myself  alone. 

I  know  the  ponrpoint  by  the  fell : 

And  by  his  gown  I  blow  the  fMre : 
Master  from  Tarlet  can  I  tell : 

And  nans  that  corer  np  their  hair : 

I  know  a  swindler  by  his  air, 
And  fools  that  fkt  on  cates  hare  grown : 

Wines  by  the  cask  I  can  compare: 
I  know  all  save  myself  alone. 

I  know  how  horse  from  mule  to  tell : 

I  know  the  load  each  one  can  bear : 
I  know  both  Beatrice  and  Bell : 

I  know  the  hazards,  odd  and  pair : 

I  know  of  Tisions  in  the  air : 
I  know  the  power  of  Peter's  throne 

And  how  misled  Bohemians  were : 
I  know  all  save  myself  alone. 

BKTOI. 

Prince,  I  know  all  things :  fat  and  spare. 
Buddy  and  pale,  to  me  are  known ; 

And  Death  that  endeth  all  our  care : 
I  know  all  sare  myself  alone. 


THE  BICH  MISS  HARLEY. 

BT  CLAUD  TBMPLAB. 
nr  TWO  HALVSa^'-HALF  FIRST. 

I. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  my  fortunes.  I 
emphasize  the  definite  article,  because  I  have 
had  to  face  many  a  crisis  in  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  I  left  Eton,  but  never  a 
one  such  as  this  has  it  been  my  ill-fate  to  en- 
counter. So  I  know  that  this  is  the  crisis  of  my 
life.  It  has  been  hanging  over  my  devoted  head 
for  months,  true  enough.     I  have  been  accus- 


tomed to  think  of  it  as  a  not  over-remote  possi- 
bility, to  consider  how  I  should  act  wben  it 
declared  itself,  to  watch  it  advance  upon  me  widi 
threatening  aspect  and  remorseless  stride.  But 
here  it  is  at  last.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  am 
in  it,  in  the  veir  midst  of  it.    Hence  these  tears ! 

My  life?  Much  the  same  as  most  fellows', 
YOU  will  say.  A  little  schooling,  lots  of  cricket, 
heaps  of  ticks,  and  a  jolly  life  at  Eton ;  a  little 
more  schooling,  a  good  deal  more  cricket,  longer 
bills,  and  a  jollier  life  at  Oxford;  and  then, 
thirty-six  indigestible  dinners,  a  call  to  the  bar, 
and  cards  for  some  of  the  best  houses  in  towD— 
Voilh!  Fill  in  the  picture  with  a  kind  mother, 
who  possesses  a  small  jointure,  to  renew  her 
widow^s  weeds  at  stated  intervals;  a  gout? 
uncle,  who  possesses  a  large  fortune,  to  will 
away  to  the  Asylum  for  Incurable  Idiots,  also 
at  stated  intervals ;  a  great  amount  of  self-oonfi- 
dence,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  good  looks; 
liven  it  up  with  a  facilitv  for  knocking  off  vert  de 
socUU^  a  tendency  to  Bohemianism,  and  a  curious 
inability  to  resist  the  seductions  of  a  pretty  fiuse. 
and  vou  have  me  and  my  life,  past,  present— 
I  had  almost  said  future  —  before  vou. 

And  this  life,  as  I  have  been  forced  to  admowl- 
edge  to  myself  to-day,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
change.  It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  existence  has  become  a  struggle  to  me. 
When  creditors  pressed,  or  bills  foU  due,  and 
circumstances  entailed  a  visit  to  the  rich  old  in- 
valid upon  whose  purse  I  depended  almost  for 
the  necessaries,  ana  certainly  for  the  luxuries,  of 
a  life  about  town,  it  was  but  a  week  or  so  of  un- 
certainty, a  stormy  scene  or  so  of  half-angry, 
half-admirinff  remonstrance  at  the  extravagances 
of  youth,  ana  I  tras  afloat  once  more,  free  to  re- 
turn to  the  dear,  easy-goinff,  fascinating,  bot 
terribly  expensive  circle  wherein  it  was  my 
privilege  to  disport  myself.  Twice  has  m 
avuncular  cheque  discharged  my  liabilities.  A 
third  time  would  it  have  averted  the  thrice-hn- 
pending  necessity  of  a  visit  to  other  scenes  and 
pastures  new,  but  —  alas  for  that  but!  — its 
signature  was  saddled  with  a  condition,  and  a 
condition  the  most  impracticable  that  could  hsfe 
been  proposed  to  an  impecunious  but  unfortu- 
nately still  somewhat  scrupulous  barrister-at-Uw 

—  an  ugly  wi  fe !  Yes,  an  ugly  wife — not  plain, 
but  ufl^ly.  True,  her  balance  at  Coutts's  was 
enough  to  make  one^s  mouth  water,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  look  at  her  face  sufficed  to  chefk 
any  such  salivatorv  tendency  for  good  and  all. 
I  speak  for  myself  Of  course  there  are  people 
who  could  make  up  their  minds  to  sit  opposite 
incarnate  uncoutbness  during  the  remainder  of 
their  natural  life  (for  a  consideration),  just  as 
there  are  people  who  can  keep  a  butcher's  shop, 
or  live  in  a  tan-yard,  or  •engage  in  any  other  such 
mal-odorous  pursuit,  but  that  I — I,  the  favored 
guest  of  some  score  dainty  dames ;  I,  the  author 
of  some  half-dozen  morocco-bound,  gilt-ed^, 
vellum-printed  ''Day  Dreams"  and  "Urst 
Fruits"  and  *•  Songs  of  the  Salon,"  and  suchlike; 
I,  the  fastidious,  the  classically  minded,  the  pas- 
sionately pure  apostle  of  high  art  and  evangelist 
of  the  Cultus  of  Beauty  —  that  I,  I  say  (I  thought 
that  ''I  say"  would  have  to  come  in),  should 
make  up  my  mind  to  endure  such  a  perpetual  jar 
upon  every  delicate  fibre  of  a  too  sosthetic  nature! 

—  Impossible!     And  I  said  so  to  my  uncle. 
Quoth  he:  — 

"Any  one  but  a  star-gazing  idiot  like  you 
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would  joiup  at  the  prospect.  She  is  a  most 
estimable  person,  and  admires  you  far  more  than 
you  deserve.  Besides,  it  is  time  you  were  set- 
tliDo^down.  I  like  a  boy  to  have  his  flin^  — 
youre  had  yonrs.  Now,  marry  the  girl  Tve 
chosen  for  yoa,  or  — " 

Such  an  expressive  ••  or."  I  professed  every 
iodination  to  '*  range  myself,**  as  they  say  over 
the  water,  but  I  stipulated  for  something  less  re- 
palsive  wherewith  to  perform  the  operation. 
Quoth  my  uncle  a&rain  — 

**  Marry  the  gin  within  three  months,  or — " 

Again  that  **or.*'  Quoth  I,  **  Impossible. 
Mwry  her  yourself!" 

Quoth  he,  **  I  will ! "  and  he  did.  Which  was 
the  simplest  way  he  could  devise  of  altering  his 
will. 

Since  this  memorable  occasion  I  have  lived 
upon  that  convenient  institution  f while  it  lasts), 
credit,  eked  out  by  an  occasional  wiudfkll  from 
editor,  publisher,  or  manager.  I  have  held  five 
briefe  smce  my  call  to  the  bar,  the  total  remu- 
neration for  which  I  find,  on  inspection  of  nw  fee- 
book,  to  amount  to  the  vast  sum  of  some  fifteen 
goioeas.  I  have  written  dramas  and  comedies, 
opera  bouffe  and  farce ;  I  have  dashed  off  scores 
ofleadinK  articles,  and  dozens  of  magazine  pot- 
boilers ;  I  have  perpetrated  a  novel,  and  am  now 
in  the  throes  of  evolving  another  poem  from  the 
depths  of  nrr  inner  consciousness ;  but,  upon  cal- 
culation, I  find  th^  tho  ratio  in  which  my  ac- 
cepted productions  stand  to  the  rejected  is  as  that 
of  one  to  twelve;  and  that  my  annual  income, 
from  all  the  above-mentioned  sources,  is  so 
modest  that  I  fear  it  would  injure  my  literair  repu- 
tation were  I  to  make  it  public.  Yet  of  late  I 
have  begun  to  doubt  whetner  it  is  of  any  use  to 
stmggle  on  against  an  adverse  fate,  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  advisable  to  beat  a  retreat 
while  yet  there  is  time.  Specious  promises  of 
fiiture  liquidation,  still  more  specious  excuses  for 
tbe  non-performance  of  those  promises,  no  lon^r 
avail  against  the  unanimous  and  unremitting 
clamor  of  my  creditors.  This  verpr  week  thirteen 
have  sent  their  ultimatum,  and  this  very  morning 
their  first  shell  has  exploded  within  my  chambers. 
1  have  been  served  with  a  summons  by  my  tailor, 
and  if  that  does  not  herald  the  crisis  of  any  hard- 
oppishness,  I  don^t  know  what  does ! 

So  I  am  wandering  towards  the  Park,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  to  try  and  forget  my  troubles  in 
tbe  intoxication  of  Beauty.  For  where  is  there 
SQch  a  gallery  of  loveliness  to  be  found  as  in  the 
few  hundred  yards  of  Hyde  Park  that  stretch 
between  Achilles  the  Dingy  and  Albert  Gate  P 
I  ba?e  reached  mv  goal ;  I  turn  to  t^e  right,  and, 
still  lost  in  thought,  I  cross  the  road.  A  shout, 
a  little  scream,  a  trampling  of  horses^  hoofs,  and 
something  hard  knocks  me  down,  and  something 
beafy  passes  over  my  leg,  and  my  head  comes 
with  a  crash  on  the  curbstone.  And  I  remember 
no  more  just  at  present. 


IT. 


"He  is  looking  better  this  morning,  I  think,^^ 
says  a  gruff  voice. 

'*Te8,  the  fever  has  subsided,  and  he  has 
p&ssed  a  goodnight,^*  responds  a  gentle  whisper. 
"But  you  mustn't  disturb  him,  Mr.  Dryden.*^ 

I  open  my  eyes,  and  gradually  become  aware 
of  two  figures  standine  beside  my  bed ;  of  a  lofty 
and  vast  apartment  wnich  certainly  is  not  within 
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the  precincts  of  the  Temple;  of  long  rows  of 
other  beds  and  their  occupants ;  of  silent  forms 
deftly  flitting  about  them ;  and  finally,  of  a  table 
on  my  left  laden  with  various  medical  appliances, 
beautiful  flowers,  and  wondrous  j^rapes. 

**  Where  am  IP  *^  I  murmur  faintly,  with  an 
attempt  at  raising  myself,  which  is  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  female  figure. 

**  Hush,  sir,  you  mustn't  move,"  she  says,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  my  shoulder.  **  Tou  have  been 
very  ill;  your  head  is  not  to  be  shaken,  and 
your  leg  is  not  to  be  disturbed ;  and  you  are  to 
do  evervthine  I  tell  you,  for  this  is  St.  Jude's 
Hospital,  ana  I  am  Nurse  Gray.^' 

•*0h,  you  are  Nurse  Gray,"  I  repeat,  and, 
peering  at  the  male  figure,  **  but  who  is  thatP  " 

*•  That,  sir,"  she  begins,  •*  why — " 

**What,  Charlie,  don't  you  know  Paul  Dry- 
den  P  " 

I  look  again,  and  I  remember  everything.  Of 
course,  there  he  is,  my  old  £ton  chum,  and  my 
next-door  neighbor  in  the  Temple. 

'*  Paul,  my  son,"  I  say ;  **  it  strikes  me  Pve  not 
been  quite  well  lately.  What's  the  day  of  the 
month  P" 

« Never  mind  the  chronology,"  says  Paul, 
sternly.  "  Just  you  keep  quiet,  young  num,  and 
thank  your  stars  you're  not  in  kingdom  come." 

I  smile  faintly,  and  try  to  shake  my  fist  at 
him.  It  seems  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  I  am  glad 
to  drop  it  on  the  coverlet.  How  white  is  my 
hand,  and  how  many  bones  there  are  in  it,  to  be 
sure !  I  look  up,  and  catch  him  looking  at  it 
too.  I  suppose  1  am  still  rather  dazed.  Tor  his 
mouth  seems  to  quiver,  and  his  eyes  to  be  very 
misty.  Now,  I  know  Paul  is  an  austere  man, 
and  not  given  to  emotion,  or  I  should  be  inclined 
to  suspect  him  of  a  tendency  to  the  laying  on  of 
water-works. 

"What's  the  newsP"  I  inquired,  feebly. 
**  Anybody  called  at  Chambers  P" 

"If  you  don't  shut  up,"  he  answers,  "  I  shall 
slope ;  wont  I,  Mrs.  Gray  P"  I  think  he  is  not 
sorryto  turn  aside  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  sir,"  diplomatically,  seeing  my  eager- 
ness, "  as  Mr.  Wyvem  has  come  to,  and  seems 
anxious-like  about  things,  you  had  better  sit 
down  and  satisfy  him,  wnile  I  go  for  his  cham- 
pagne." She  makes  for  the  door.  "But  you 
mustn't  let  him  talk,  sir;  not  Mr.  Wyvem,  sir." 
She  is  gone. 

Paul  disposes  of  his  huge  limbs  on  a  small 
chair  by  my  side,  pulls  at  his  tawny  beard, 
clears  his  throat,  and  takes  up  his  parable. 

"  You  know,  old  child,"  he  begins,  "  or  rather 
you  don't  know,  that  after  you  left  me  that  after- 
noon for  a  turn  in  the  Park,  Jack  Morton  looked 
me  up,  and  nothing  would  do  for  him  but  I  must 
start  off  at  once  with  him  to  Erith  —  dinner  and 
all  that,  you  know — and  overhaul  the  old  yacht. 
Well,  everything  seemed  pretty  ship-shape,  and 
next  morning  he  persuaded  me  to  come  for  a 
trial  trip  down  the  river.  The  wind  freshened 
up  into  a  bit  of  a  gale  as  we  made  the  Nore,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  we  had  to  run  into  Ramsgate 
for  shelter.  Went  on  shore,  of  course.  Ordered 
supper  at  the  hotel,  of  course.  Looked  over  the 
evening  papers,  equally  of  course.  •  Mother  of 
Moses,^says  Jack,  •  it  can't  be  Charlie ! '  —  •  What 
can't  be  Charlie?'  says  I.  *Why,  that!'  says 
he,  shoving  a  special  Olobe  into  my  hand,  and 
pointing  with  a  trembling  finger  at  this  para- 
graph." 
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Pftnl  takes  a  newspaper  catting  out  of  his 
pocket-book.  It  does  me  g^ood  to  listen  to  his 
cheery  voice  and  quaint  speech.  I  feel  better 
already. 

He  resumes,  reading:  '*The  Recent  Accident 
in  the  Park. — We  understand  that  the  gentJe- 
roan  who  was  run  over  by  a  lady^s  phaeton,  near 
Apsley  House,  is  a  Mr.  Charles  Wyyem,  a  bar- 
rister and  author  of  growing  repute.  The  in- 
juries he  sustained  were  so  senous  that  he  was  at 
once  removed  to  St.  Jude's  Hospital,  where  he 
now  lies  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  One  of  the 
wheels  passed  over  his  right  leg^  which  is  badly 
fractured,  and  the  faM  has  resulted  in  a  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  which  gives  rise  to  the  gravest 
apprehensions.  The  groom  is  of  opinion  that 
the  accident  was  due  the  restiveness  of  one 
of  the  horses,  who  shied  violently  as  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  appeared  under  the  archway. 
Miss  Harley,  of  Curzon  street,  Mayfair,  to  whom 
the  carriage  belong,  and  who  was  herself  driv- 
ing when  the  saa  accident  occurred,  has  been 
Unremitting  in .  her  inquiries  at  the  hospital. 
But  little  hope,  however,  of  Mr.  Wyvem's  ulti- 
mate recovery  is  entertained  by  the  medical  men 
in  attendance,  as  the  feverish  symptoms  continue 
hourly  increasin^.^ 

*•  Cm,  indeed ! "  I  venture  to  remark.  «•  That^s 
nice." 

**  You  may  imagine,"  continues  Paul,  carefully 
putting  away  the  paragraph,  —  "you  may  im- 
agine liow  1  flew  up  to  town.  I  never  was  so 
knocked  over  in  my  life."  Here  he  puts  his 
brawny  hand  on  mine,  and  I  press  mine  upwards 
against  his.  We  understand  each  other.  "Of 
course  I  drove  here  first.  Was  told  you  were 
much  the  same.  Was  advised  to  telegraph  to 
your  relations  (if  any).  Decided  to  wire  to 
Uncle  Jos,  and  go  down  myself  to  the  mother, 
in  the  hope  that  me  newspaper  had  not  yet  given 
her  the  facer  I  got  at  Ramsgate." 

•*WellP"  I  inquired,  eagerly.  Poor  little 
mother !    God  grant  he  was  m  time  1 

••  Well,  goodness  knows  how  I  got  through  it ; 
but  I  managed  to  break  the  news  to  her  pretty 
^ntly;  brought  her  up  to  town;  and  she  has 
been  a  fixture  ever  since.  I  fished  out  a  couple 
of  rooms  close  by.  She'll  be  here  soon,  I  should 
think.    It's  about  her  time." 

Paul  consults  his  watch.  It  has  run  down. 
As  he  winds  it  up,  I  shake  my  finger  reprovingly 
at  him.    Decidedly  I  am  getting  better. 

'*  No,  no ! "  he  laughs ;  **  things  are  not  what 
they  seem.  Mv  orgie  last  night  was  but  an 
elaoorate  criticism  of  the  policv  of  men  a  hun- 
dred times  more  far-sighted  than  myself;  my 
libations  sundry  glasses  of  cold  tea.  I  earned 
my  two  guineas.  I  forgo(  to  wind  up  my  ticker 
—  Q.E.D." 

**  And  Uncle  Jos  ?  "  somewhat  anxiously. 

"Has  not  yet  returned  fh>m  the  Continent 
with  his  lady-wife,"  grins  Paul.  "  At  least,  so 
telegraphs  the  butler." 

Enter  Nurse  Gray  noiselessly,  bearing  a  card, 
a  note,  fruit,  and  flowers ;  also  a  cooling  drink 
of  cunning  concoction.  Like  a  big  child  (for  am 
I  not  very  ill  P)  I  stretch  out  my  hand  for  the 
pretties.  No  lumbering  pound  of  grapes,  and 
bunch  of  color,  chosen  at  hap-hazard;  but  a 
little  wicker  basket,  a  favorite  cluster  of  musca- 
tels reposing  on  a  mossy  bed,  roses  of  palest 
yellow  nestling  in  maiden  hair  against  the  ivory 
of  my  favorite  gardenias,  a  delicate  tangerine  or 


two  to  warm  up  the  picture — verily,  a  pleuaat 
siffht  to  look  upon. 

x^ow  for  the  card :  "  Miss  Harley,  Miss  Moiut 
Harley,  15  Cunson  street,  Mayfair." 

Nurse  Gray  gives  me  to  drink :  "  The  Ia£es 
who  call  every  day  to  inquire,  sir,"  she  ex- 
plains. 

"Oh!"  I  remark  absently,  quaflin^  deeply. 
By  the  way,  that  is  the  only  wora  capable  of  ex- 

Fressing  this  my  first  draught  of  convidescence 
do  not  drink,  I  quaff. 

"The  f-ich  Miss  Harley!"  observes  Paul,  in 
awe-struck  tones.  "  It  was  the  rich  Mi»  Harley 
who  ran  you  over,  old  child.  It  is  the  rich  Miss 
Harley  who  sends  you  a  small  Covent  Grarden  to 
yourself,  every  day ! " 

"  Oh ! "  I  remark,  as  absently  as  before,  and 
quaff  again. 

Paul,  in  astonishment  at  my  indifference,  fiJls 
to  citation.  "  *  O  fortunate  nimium,  sua  si  bona 
n6rit,^  Charlie  Wyvem !  False  quantity,  but  do 
matter." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dry  den,"  breaks  in  my  rufliless 
guardian,  "  time's  up.  Tou  must  be  off.  There, 
you  see  he  is  quite  flushed  again." 

And  Paul  is  trotted  out  in  the  midst  of  a  Im- 
ried  &rewell.    I  open  the  note. 

"My  own  boy,  I  hear  the  fever  has  left  joa, 
and  that  you  are  safe.  I  thank  God  for  His  great 
mercy.  I  will  not  come  to  you  to-day,  as  yoa 
have  already  had  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Dry- 
den;  but  to-morrow  you  must  have  one  kiss 
quite  ready  for  your  happy  mother, 

"  Mary  Wyvmn." 

I  press  the  loving  words  to  my  lips ;  and,  is 
the  tears  gather  in  my  poor,  weak  eyes,  a  great 
peace  comes  over  me,  and  I  £all  asleep. 

m. 

"  Swish  —  bump  —  swirl  —  heave  — swi^," 
say  the  waves,  rolling  through  the  be-musselled, 
be-limpeted  piles  of  our  old  pier.  And  they  imss 
on  majestically,  with  coronets  of  dazzling  roam 
on  their  proud  crests,  tUl  they  burst  with  a  roar 
of  defiance  on  the  beach  and  retire- to  make  room 
for  their  following.  And  every  seventh  bUIow. 
as  it  towers  above  the  rest,  seems  to  be  leading 
a  fresh  attack  on  the  rocky  outposts  of  the  shore, 
with  a  swift,  remorseless  charge  that  ends  in  an 
upheaval  of  its  broad,  smooth  back,  a  fierce 
plunge,  and  an  explosion  into  thunder  and  toI- 
umes  of  angry  spray. 

"  Swish  —  bump  —  swirl  —  heaare — swish  I''  I 
am  sure  that  is  what  they  say,  for  I  have  been 
listening  to  them  for  the  last  half-hour.  Peiha^ 
they  are  boasting  to  each  other  of  the  way  m 
which  they  will  serve  their  enemies,  the  rocks. 

I  am  taking  mine  ease  in  a  species  of  hybrid 
between  a  Bath  chair  and  a  sofa,  at  the  end  of 
Yawlton  Pier.  My  beast  of  burdien,  Benjamio 
Hooker,  is  squatting  behind  the  shelter  in  sol- 
emn but  furtive  enjoyment  of  his  odoriferous ' 
cutty.  My  mother  has  eone  back  to  the  town,  on  i 
marketing  intent.  And  I  am  left  here  to  drink 
in  the  sea-breeze  and  bask  in  the  sunshine. 

I  am  dimly  conscious  of  the  passing  and  re- 
passing of  certain  promenaders,  of  their  laagfater 
and  wind-blown  converse,  of  the  strains  of  a 
Waldteufel-ish  Valse ;  but  the  voice  of  the  sea  is  ■ 
sinffing"  me  into  dreamiest  well-being,  and  I  take 
no  nee^  of  anything  much  beyond  tluUb  I  am  per 
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feotly  satisfied  to  lie  here  until  ftirthernotice  and 
lancL. 

But  that  my  face  is  thinner,  and  my  hands 
more  transparent  than  of  yore,  I  am  to  all  intents 
snd  purposes  as  well  as  ever.  My  leg  has  been 
skilmlly  set,  and  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  walk  about 
agaij^  like  any  other  Christian.  For  the  present, 
the  only  mecucine  my  doctor  prescribes  is  rest, 
absolute  rest,  physical  and  mental.  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  my  many  anxieties,  pecuniary  and 
otherwise,  do  not  revolt  against  the  new  regime : 
but  I  suppose  there  must  be  in  illness  protracted 
and  serious  some  sort  of  narcotic  to  dull  the 
activity  of  the  brain,  and  to  render  even  the 
impending  advent  of  certain  **days  of  ^race^ 
,  powerless  to  disturb  the  hapless  author  of  reck- 
!  tessly  indited  signature  or  acceptance. 

For  all  that,  however,  durins;  long  hours  spent 
on  a  Sick-bed  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  thought. 
Small  events,  long  forgotten,  rise  to  the  mmd ; 
kindnesses,  scarce  noticed,  little  valued,  at  the 
time,  throng  up  in  accusing  hosts.  Faults, 
errors,  sins,  committed  long  ago,  forgiven  by 
the  injured,  forgotten  by  the  culprit,  reappear 
wondrous  distinct  upon  the  page  of  memoi^  trom 
which  the  big  sponge  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances had  wiped  them.  A  very  handy  com- 
panion to  keep  m  one^s  pocket,  that  sponge ;  but 
you  have  to  nse  it  very  often  before  it  wipes 
quite  clean.  I  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the 
ack  man  whose  thoughts  do  not  sometimes  make 
him  blush  as  he  lies  mere  so  quietly,  and  looks 
hack  into  his  life.  It  does  a  man  a  verv  great 
deal  of  good  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  nimself 
sometimes.  Everything  in  moderation,  however. 
So  let  him  then  and  there  make  up  his  mind  to 
deserve  his  own  respect  a  little  more.  And  then 
let  him  stop  blushing,  and  hold  up  his  head,  and 
be  proud  of  his  resolution,  and  —  carry  it  out. 

'*  God  save  the  Queen !  ^  ban^  forth  the  b^d 
m  uniei^ed  sads&ction  at  having  arrived  at  the 
end  of  Its  morning's  labors.  Our  band  rises  to 
the  minute,  begins  late,  and  is  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge in  long  intervals  for  refreshment.  We 
boflit  an  energetic  trombonist,  who  blows  him- 
self black  in  the  face  in  p^iseworthy  but  erratic 
efforts  to  keep  time  and  tune  with  his  rivai,  the 
dooble-bass.  We  have  also  a  patriotic  drummer, 
whose  loyalty  beams  out  of  each  of  his  pale  eyes, 
and  reechoes  in  every  tap  of  his  agile  sticks. 

'*  Send  her  Tictorious, 
Haippy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 
God  save  the  Queen ! " 

Jnst  now  he  is  **  sending  her  victorious^*  in  a 
prolonged  roll  of  defiance.  Whence  she  is  to  be 
sent,  or  whither,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
'  ascertain.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  though,  and 
so  I  take  off  my  hat,  and  think  how  strange  it 
will  be  some  day  to  have  to  sing  *'  God  save  the 
Kine,"*  and  to  tsdk  of  King^s  Counsel. 

The  last  notes  die  away,  and  the  hdm  of  con- 
Tersation  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet  reassert 
themselves.  One  by  one,  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
saokbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
masic,  depart,  carrying  queer-shaped  instrument 
cases,  and  exchanging  remarks  in  uncouth  ^t- 
torals.  Presently,  the  crowd  begins  to  t£in. 
Young  ladies  in  gorgeous  raiment  extend  their 
walk  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  they  vanish 
from  my  view.  Younff  men  by  threes  and  fours 
whisk  the  dust  off  &eir    patent-leather  feet. 
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throw  away  their  cigar-ends,  and  **  think  they 
could  do  a  sherry  and  bitters,  old  man,  before 
they  feed.^  And  they,  too,  disappear,  and  are 
no  more  seen ;  and  I  be^n  to  feel  i)eckish  my- 
self, and  to  wonder  why  tne  old  lady  is  so  lonc^.- 

As  I  lean  forward  a  bit  in  the  hybrid,  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  that  she  is  not  yet  in  sight,  I 
overturn  my  lapful  of  literature.  The  last  new 
novel,  the  World,  the  Morning  Post, —  there  goes 
the  lot !  I  stretch  out  a  lazy  arm,  and,  as  I  pick 
up  the  book,  **  Puff!  ^*  comes  a  ^st  of  wind,  and 
puts  the  newspapers  justi  beyond  my  reach. 

**  Benjamin!  Benjamin  Hooker! "  1  cry ;  ** come 
and  pick  up  these  papers !  ^ 

No  answer.  Another  gust.  ThLs  time  the 
leaves  open  out,  and  flutter  asunder.  Pa^e  39 
of  the  World  drives  furiously  against  the  latest 
intelligence  of  the  Post,  and,  after  a  short  sc^uab- 
ble,  seems  determined  to  take  a  header  with  it 
into  the  sea. 

**Bemamin!  TheyUl  be  into  the  water  di- 
rectly!''^ 

This  time  I  am  vouchsafed  a  reply.  Some- 
thinglike  this :  — 

''H'Hoo-oonckrck!    CK!  CK!!'' 

••Wake  up,. you  lubber,  will  youP"  No  an- 
swer.   * '  Benjamin ! " 

The  leaves  are  dancing  the  merriest  cancan 
in  the  world  all  over  the  pier  head,  and  are  try- 
ing to  tantalize  me  by  going  as  near  the  edge  as 
possible  and  then  flaunting  oack  in  derision. 

**Damn  that  old  Stick-in-the-mud!*'  I  aspire 
ferventlv.    For  have  I  not  just  cause  for  wrath  P 

•*  Perhaps  you  would  allow  mc,"  says  a  very 
sweet  voice,  with  just  a  touch  of  laughter  in  it. 
I  call  it  **  sweet"  advisedly.  The  omy  word  to 
describe  it,  I  assure  you.  Sweet  and  round  to 
the  ear  as  is  Maraschino  to  the  taste. 

From  behind  me  glides  forward  swiftly  and 
smoothly  the  owner  of  the  voice,  and,  with  a 
little  inclination  of  the  head  as  she  passes,  be- 
takes herself  to  gathering  up  the  strayed  leaves. 

I  am  aware  oftuming  the  brick-red  which  is 
all  of  a  blush  my  bronzed  cheeks  can  produce ; 
of  murmuring  in  a  feeble  grunt,  ''Thanks  a 
thousand  times  quite  most  inunensely,  'pon  my 
word ! "  —  and  of— well,  of —  well,  of —  I  can't 
just  exactly  say  what ! 

I  am  OTeWen  by 

"  A  notable  passion  of  wonder.*' 

I  feel  as  if  the  perfection  that  had  appeared  so 
suddenly  before  me  had  something  in  it  to  take 
away  the  breath,  and  that  my  breath  it  most  cer- 
tainly has  taken  away.  How  often  have  I  not 
sneered  at  the  hackneyed  phrase  of  the  author 
who  possesses  more  ink  than  ability  to  use  it, 
''Beauty  that  defies  description!"  And  here  is 
Beauty  before  my  very  eyes  that  I  can  no  more 
describe  than  I  can  help  adoring  it. 

Look  at  her  yourself.  Who  could  put  into  so 
many  words  the  utter  grace  of  Jier  pose  as  she 
bends  to  pick  up  that  refractory  sheet  which  will 
flit  away  to  the  other  side ;  the  movement  which 
takes  her  after  it,  —  not  a  walk,  not  a  run,  — 
something  akin  to  the  motion  of  a  pretty  cutter 
through  a  calm  sea,  something  like  the  undulat- 
ing flight  of  that  swallow  over  there. 

Look  at  those  dainty,  clean-cut  feet;  those 
hands  to  match,  and  more.  Follow  the  lines  of 
that  shapely  figure ;  what  term  in  the  language 
can  you  suggest  to  express  those  delicate  curves 
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and  ovals?  See  how  she  carries  herself;  erect, 
and  supple  the  while ;  with  all  the  freedom  of 
the  girl,  a  very  woman  in  her  stateliness. 

Come  we  to  the  head.  That  little  nose  is 
hardly  aquiline,  you  cannot  call  it  straight.  The 
mouth?  Well,  as  those  lips  are  full,  without 
being  thick ;  and  as  the  tender  curve  ends  in  a 
decided  droop  at  the  comers  without  telling  of 
sadness,  for  a  tiny  line  of  white  amidst  the  rose 
turns  it  into  well-nigh  a  smile,  I  must  leave  it  to 
you  to  draw  its  portrait.  There^s  a  dimple  for 
you  in  that  well-set  chin  that  debars  you  from 
calling  it  decided;  and  a  gray  in  the  blue  of 
those  eyes  that  makes  it  hard  to  describe  them, 
unless  you  say  —  and  that  would  certainly  be  an 
exaggeration  —  that  they  are  as  big  as  lakes  and 
twice  as  deep. 

Now  for  the  hair.  Brows  and  lashes  thick,  as 
are  the  coils  that  are  twisted  so  smoothly  behind, 
and  the  waves  that  grow  so  low  in  front  —  easy 
enough,  so  far.  But  as  for  the  color,  impossi- 
ble. For  it  is  neither  yellow,  brown,  red,  nor 
black ;  I  can't  ^ve  you  an  idea  of  it ;  auburn 
wouldn't  do  it  justice ;  mat-gold  is  too  dingy. 
Well,  have  you  ever  noticed  the  red-gilt  edffes 
of  your  sister's  prayer-book  as  she  walked  t)y 
your  side  in  the  sunlight  ?  If  you  haven't,  you 
must  imagine  the  color;  for  I  can't  explain  it 
any  more  than  I  can  paint  the  woman,  semi- 
Venus,  semi-Diana,  who  is  shining  on  me  now ! 

She  has  finished  her  task,  and  is  coming 
towards  me.  How  well  that  black,  soft  dress 
suits  her,  with  its  broad  sashes  of  red ;  that  red 
sailor's  knot  about  the  snowy  collar ;  that  cheeky 
little  hat ;  that  great  sunshade  framing  the  head 
and  bust ! 

•*Neat,  but  not  gaudy,"  I  think;  "awfully 
^ood  form ! "  One  cannot  always  be  indulging 
m  metaphors,  you  know. 

"Here  are  your  papers,"  she  says,  holding 
them  out  with  a  smile.  Mother  of  Moses,  as 
Jack  Morton  hath  it,  what  a  smile !  "  And  now 
I  will  wake  your  attendant,  if  I  may  ?  '*  I  take 
the  papers,  mumbling  out  inarticulate  thanks, 
and  trying  hard  to  combine  politeness  with 
steady  staring.  As  she  gives  them  to  me,  she 
drops  me  the  tiniest,  the  most  piquant  little  bob 
courtesy  in  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude. 

•*  Pray  don't  mention  it,"  she  says,  and  is  off 
afler  Benjamin.  Now,  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly striking  about  those  five  syllables,  I  con- 
fess, but  somehow  they  seem  to  me  the  sweetest 
I  have  heard  for  years. 

The  sleepy  one  ambles  up,  stifling  a  yawn, 
and  alone. 

••  Where's  the  lady  ?"  I  inquire,  much  vexed. 

**  Sat  down  with  the  other  lady,  sir,"  he  replies, 
*•  over  yonder." 

"  Take  md  *  yonder,'  then,  at  once,  if  not  soon- 
er," I  command. 

Benjamin  harnesses  himself,  and  plods  off 
round  the  pier-head.    I  speedily  descry  my  little 

goddess  sitting  demurely  by  the  side  of  a  florid 
ut  still  handsome  Symphony  in  navy  blue  and 
gold.  From  afar  I  can  distinguish  the  glitter  of 
iamonds  on  her  fingers,  and  as  we  approach  I 
notice  that  she  is  girt  with  a  heavy  gold  albert, 
and  clasped  about  the  neck  with  massive  chains 
and  lockets. 

I  raise  my  hat  with  all  the  deference  of  Impe- 
cuniosity  in  the  presence  of  Wealth ;  and,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  ideal  of  my  dreams,  at 
last  find  my  tongue. 


**  I  could  not  leave  the  pier  this  morning  with- 
out taking  this  opportunity  of  telling  Miss<- 
Miss "  —  here  I  stop.  Cunning  doe,  am  I  not? 
But  she  helps  me  not,  so  I  proceed — *' witliout 
thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  which  has  nijide 
me  grateful  for  the  first  time  to  the  acddeot 
which  "  — 

She  interrupts  me.  Thank  goodness !  Twas 
getting  into  a  mess  with  those  "which,"  Vm 
afraid. 

**  But  it  wasn't  an  accident  at  all,"  she  inter- 
poses. 

*»  Not  an  accident ! "  I  exclaim  in  horror.  **  Do 
you  mean  to  say  Miss  Harley  did  it  on  pur- 
pose?" 

**  Picked  up  your  papers  on  purpose  ?  "  repeats 
she.    ** Of  course!" 

I  feel  hurt  and  disillusioned.  My  divinity  can 
chaff.  The  Symphony  looks  on  in  hau^ty 
silence,  and  is  evidently  about  to  give  me  my 
congi. 

*•  1  was  not  speaking,"  I  say  with  dignity,  "  of 
the  courteous  lady  who  came  to  the  assistance  of 
an  invalid,"  —  a  stiff  little  bow  in  her  direction, 

—  **  but  of  another  who  was  good  enough  to  run 
him  over,  —  Miss  Harley." 

If  I  had  exploded  a  small  torpedo  at  them,  in- 
stead of  making  this  very  innocent  and  most 
veracious  remark,  its  efl^  could  hardly  be 
more  startling. 

**What!"  they  cry  in  one  voice,  as  if  they 
were  rehearsing  for  supers'  astonishment  busi- 
ness. I  spread  forth  both  hands  in  mute  reply 
as  who  should  say,  **  I  cannot  conceal  the  appall- 
ing fact  any  longer.  Things  are  as  I  have  pot 
them." 

**Then  yon,"  says  Diana-Venos,  in  solemn 
tones,  leanmg  forward  a  little,,  ''you  are  Charl 

—  I  mean  Mr.  Wy  vem ! " 

How  the  deuce  did  she  find  that  out?  Is  this 
fame,  or  is  it  that  paragraph  in  the  Globed 

**  It  is  too  true,"  I  reply  with  a  grin,  **I  am. 
But  what  is  it,  please,  that  betrayed  me  ?  " 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  guiltily.  Then 
the  younger  turns  towards  me,  blushing  a  little. 

••O  Mr.  Wyvem,"  she  says,  in  that  sweet 
voice  of  hers,  "Fm  so  sorry — but  1  cant  help 
it.    I  am  Mona  Harley." 

**  And  I,"  continues  the  elder,  but  more  com- 
posedly, —  **  I  am  Miss  Harley." 

My  turn  for  torpedoes  now.* 

••W^Ao^/"  I  cry,  as  if  I  were  tiying  to  show 
them  how  the  word  oughi  to  be  said.  And  then 
we  all  three  look  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
and  finally  break  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  why  1  should 
write  no  more  just  now ;  for,  in  addition  to  all 
the  marvels  above  set  forth,  my  mother  has 
reappeared,  and,  seeing  her  hovering  -aboat,  I 
have  signalled  her  to  join  us,  I  have  formally 
introduced  her,  and  we  have  both  been  ask^d  to 
luncheon  at  Sea  View. 

rv. 

It  is,  I  take  it,  next  to  impossible  for  any  hu- 
man being  to  hear  talk  of  another  without  fonn- 
ing  some  sort  of  an  idea  as  to  the  personality  of 
that  same.  It  if  also,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
more  than  improbable  that  this  said  idea,  or  im- 
aginary photograph,  will  present  the  sliditest 
resemblance  to  the  original  thereof.  When, 
however,  I  recall  to  mind  the  impression  that 
such  names  as  those,  for  instance,  of  Meldiise- 
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dech,  Sang  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Lord  Ma^or  of 
London,  left  upon  ray  infaDtile  imaipnation,  I 
oetse  to  wonder  at  this  idiosyncrasy  of  an  inoom- 

Slete  cerebral  organization  such  as  is  ours.  For 
id  I  not  invest  mo  priest  of  old  story  with  the 
magpie  robes  of  an  Anglican  bishop  ?  and  did 
not  1  represent  unto  myself  the  uxorious  king 
with  a  mighty  beard  of  cerulean  hue  P  and  came 
not  the  dvic  potentate  before  my  mental  optic 
cUd  in  all  his  robes  of  state,  under  escort  of  a 
giant  cat,  and  to  the  tune  of  clashing  church- 
bells?  And  sometimes,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
tt^  that  childhood  is  wiser. than  mature  age ; 
for,  though  both  are  liable  to  eat  and  drink  more 
than  is  ^od  for  them,  the  child  knows  when  he 
is  well  off,  and  is  grateful  for  it,  and  the  man, 
yery  often,  is  imorant  of  the  one,  and  incapable 
of  the  other.  In  any  case,  we  do  not  improve 
as  we  grow  older  in  the  faculty  of  seeing  through 
8tone-walls,  or  of  ascertaining  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  people  before  we  see  them.  All  of 
which  above-wntten  rigmarole  is  but  as  sound- 
ing brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal,  I  am  aware; 
bat,  as  it  leads  up  to  my  subject,  **Stet!"  In 
other  words,  what  I  have  written,  it  must  be 
evident  to  the  least  observant  mind,  I  have  writ- 
ten. 

It  is  now  some  ten  days  since  my  newspaper 
flattered  about  on  Yawlton  Pier;  and  it  is  now 
some  ten  davs,  consequently,  since  I  have  been 
(oerUunly)  thinking  of,  and  ^almost  as  certainly) 
talking  to,  nobody  but  liona  Harley.  My 
mother  insists,  dear,  good,  old  wiseacre  that  she 
U,  that  my  state  is  natural  to  all  convalescents ; 
and,  further,  that  it  is  the  best  sign  possible  when 
they  commence  to  take  pleasure  in  anybody^s 
society.  Paul  Dryden,  tne  old  doe  (who  has 
jost  ran  down  for  a  day  or  two  to  cheer  me  up, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  discover  a  mysterious 
somebody,  whom  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  the 
pretty  pair  of  dau^ters  next  door,  to  cheer  Aim 
op),  occupies  most  of  his  spare  time  in  hoping 
that  I  shall  not  burn  my  fineers,  in  informing 
me  that  women  sometimes  break  other  things 
than  legs,  and  in  deducing  from  the  remarka- 
ble premise  that  I  am  a  past-partidpled  fool,  the 
extraordinary  conclusion  that  I  am  a  dear  old  boy, 
and  that  if  any  woman  dared  by  any  chance  — 
Bat  I  will  spare  you  the  rest !  Suffice  it  that  his 
laneoage  was  severe. 

Now,  as  it  happens,  both  my  mother  and  Paul 
are  wrong.  I  cling  to  Mona  because  I  am  stu- 
pidly, idiotically,  and  disgracefully  in  love  with 
her.  And  a^m,  I  cling  to  her  because  (and 
this  is  a  good  *'  because  ^*)  I  cannot  bum  my  fin- 
gers, I  cannot  break  my  heart,  over  her,  as  the 
fingers  happen  to  be  burnt  already,  and  the  heart 
she  has  stolen  long  ago.  Long  ago,  do  I  say  P 
Ten  days.  But  sometmies  even  an  hour  is  an 
age;  isn't  it? 

I  happen  just  now  to  be  sitting  next  to  Miss 
Harley — what  is  her  name  P  Letitia,  I  fan<T — 
on  a  rustic  seat,  in  the  ^rden  of  Sea  View.  The 
seat  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  more  so  from 
the  fact  that  Paul  Dryden  is  lounging  opposite 
me^  in  a  particularly  easy  chair,  very  much  too 
dose  to  Mona,  in  an  easier.  My  mother  sits, 
placidly  content,  in  a  straight-backed  wicker- 
throne  with  a  hood  to  it,  and  seems  not  indis- 
posed, from  the  intermittent  salutes  which  the 
marabouts  in  her  cap  address  to  the  company  in 
general,  to  retire  into  the  depths  of  the  Illimita- 

tA»  Good.    Paul  and  Mona  are  talking  briskly. 
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are  evidently  saying  smart  things,  and  are  laugh- 
ing at  them.  Moreover,  they  nave  their  backs 
turned  to  the  sea,  which,  heaving  in  a  glorious 
flood  of  moonlight,  is  lapping  lazily  agamst  the 
terrace.  This  I  notice  with  jealous  disapproval. 
How  absorbed  they  must  be  in  each  other  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  such  splendor!  I  am 
dribbling  out  bits  of  conversation;  trying  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  angry  witn  Mona 
for  talking  to  Paul ;  and  wondering  how  it  is 
that  I  always  imagined,  as  I  lay  on  Bed  No.  14, 
Victoria  Ward,  St.  Jude^s  Hospital,  that  Miss 
Harley  was  an  old,  lanky,  gray  woman,  instead 
of  being  the  middle-a^ed,  weli-filled-out,  golden 
female  who  is  now  sitting  beside  me.  And  so 
we  come  back  to  our  muttons. 

•*  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Wyvem,"  says  Letitia, 
in  answer  to  my  last  remark,  *'  that  you  are  no 
more  like  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  you  than 
Mona  is  to  me." 

I  am  on  the  verge  of  informing  her  that  in  that 
case  the  difference  must  be  great  indeed ;  but,  as 
she  obviously  considers  it  to  be  in  her  favor,  I 
refrain,'  lest  my  voice  should  betray  indignation 
at  any  companson  between  the  two. 

"Mona,"  she  continued,  **wa8  for  rushing 
into  the  crowd  that  the  accident  had  collected,  to 
see  for  herself  whether  we  had  injured  you 
seriously  or  not.  But  that,  of  course,  I  could 
not  allow." 

Of  course  not,  I  think.  Nevertheless,  what  a 
darlinjg  it  is ! 

*'  Then  you  were  taken  to  the  hospital ;  so  we 
were  left  to  conjecture,  and  tiie  study  of  your 
poems,  for  a  sketch  of  your  features." 

She  is  looking  at  me,  from  behind  a  measured 
sweep  of  her  big  fan,  with  a  sort  of  lazy  approba- 
tion. Lately  she  has  rather  irritated  me  by  this 
habit  of  hers.  Not  an  impertinent  stare,  by  any 
means;  a  sort  of  good-natured  appraising  or 
taking  stock,  rather ;  the  result  apparently  satis- 
factory to  the  looker.  But  it  worries  me  all  the 
same  to  feel  those  calm  eyes  upon  me. 

**  You're  not  a  bit  like  a  poet,  you  know,"  she 
resumes.  **  Poets  are  dishevelled,  dingily  pale, 
negligent  of  themselves ;  wear  trousers  too  short 
for  them,  and  primeval  wide-awakes.  At  least 
they  ought  to,  if  they  want  to  produce  the  ortho- 
dox impression  upon  society.  How  can  a  poet 
be  expected  to  think  of  dress  P  Now,  you  have  a 
military  look  about  you.  You  must  nave  been 
a  soldier  once.    No  P  " 

I  hasten  to  disclaim  the  honor,  but  am  inwardly 
conscious  that  she  has  titillated  my  vanity  not 
unagreeably.  Tell  the  next  acquaintance  you 
make  that  you  are  sure  he  must  be  an  army 
man,  and  you  shall  see  him  walk  about  for  the 
next  half-hour  with  his  chest  thrown  out  and  his 
back  tucked  in  to  a  degree  that  would  make  any 
pouter  pigeon  envious. 

•' Well,  then,"  she  proceeds,  ••all  that  I  can 
say  is  that  you  are  a  Fraud,  Mr.  Wyvem.  The 
build  of  your  clothes,  the  shape  of  your  boots, 
the  cut  of  those  crisp  brown  locks,  that  fair 
mustache  on  a  sunburnt  face,  all  smack  of  the 
service;  and  even,"  here  she  laughs  a  little  — 
••  even  the  cavalry  walk ! " 

I  was  emancipated  from  the  hybrid  just  a 
week  ago ;  and  so  I  am  naturally  proud  of  my 
newly  recovered  powers.  I  jump  up,  and  begin 
to  pace  up  and  down  in  the  liioonlight. 

••  Cavalry  walk  I "  I  repeat  indignantly,  think- 
ing the  while  what  a  good  excuse  this  will  be  for 
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a  shifting  of  quarters  and  consequent  escape  from 
Uie  rambling  converse  of  my  Letitia — **  cavalry 
walk !    Do  you  call  this  a  cavalry  walk  P  ^ 

The  last  two  words  with  withering  contempt. 
And,  incontinent,  I  betake  myself  to  pacing  up 
and  down  the  terrace  like  the  two  gendarmes  in 
**  Gdnevidve  de  firabanf  rolled  into  one. 

'*One,  two!  One,  two!"  cries  Miss  Harley, 
breaking  into  fat  laughter ;  **  oh,  how  funny  you 
are,  you  men!" 

'*Tw6  to  one  on  one!"  shouts  Paul,  in  his 
deep,  echoing,  jolly  voice.  *'  In  training  for  the 
AfiriculturalHall,  aren^tyou,  old  boyP" 

I  begin,  fool  that  I  am,  to  walk  grotesquely ; 
to  pretend  to  be  lame ;  to  have  one  hip  out  of 
joint ;  to  be  knock-kneed.  Whv  I  do  so,  I  can- 
not explain.  Perhaps  mv  mina  is  out  of  joint. 
However,  they  all  laugh  consumedly.  At  all 
events  LetiUa  nearly  p^oes  into  hysterics;  my 
mother,  whom  the  clamor  has  aroused,  apr 
plauds  vociferously,  as,  indeed,  she  does  at  any 
performance  of  mine,  Kood  or  indifferent;  and 
Paul  lies  back  in  his  chair,  and  rolls  out  such 
laughter  as  might  have  sounded  in  Olympus 
when  Vulcan  was  kicked  down  to  earth.  A 
great  success,  my  comic  business,  you  will  say. 
But  there  is  some  one  who  does  not  laugh. 

••  Mr.  Wyvem ! "  says  a  soft  voice,  the  tones  of 
which  I  could  distinguish  amid  tfie  thunder  of 
Niagara. 

I  am  an^ry  with  myself  at  being  moved  by  so 
small  a  thmg  as  the  mention  of  my  own  name  in 
calm  accents  the  while  a  majority  of  my  audience 
is  manifesting  its  unqualified  approval;  but  I 
flush  right  up  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  and  feel 
more  confused  a  thousandfold  than  I  did  when  I 
spilt  that  cup  of  coffee  over  Lady  Middleworld^s 
mdre  atUique  and  lace. 

However,  I  am  not  going  to  confess  myself 
abashed ;  so  I  execute  a  pirouette^  give  two  steps 
of  the  last  cellar-flap,  and  bring  my  foot  (my 
best  foot,  I  am  still  rather  groggy  on  the  other 
one)  down,  with  a  good  old  professional  flat 
stamp,  on  to  the  ground. 

"•^Mr.  Wyvem,"  again  says  the  soft  voice; 
**  will  you  get  me  a  wrap  from  the  house  P  I 
fancv  it  is  getting  chilly." 

•*  Encore !    Encore ! "  shouts  Paul. 

*'  No,  no ! "  expostulates  my  mother ;  **  think 
of  his  poor  leg ! " 

I  pay  no  need  to  these  well-meant  observa- 
tions, but  with  a  little  bow,  and  a  word  to  Mona, 
turn  to  go  on  her  errand. 

**  Stay,"  says  she,  as  I  start ;  *'  I  may  as  well 
go  with  you."  And,  rising,  she  comes  to  me,  and 
we  turn  away. 

I  am  only  too  glad  to  escape ;  but,  in  good 
sooth,  am  not  too  well-pleased  at  the  company 
which  has  been  forced  upon  me.  For  I  feel  as 
^Ity  as  any  schoolboy  caught  stealing  apples 
m  an  orchard ;  as  foolish  as  any  village-maiden 
discovered  posturing  before  her  mother's  look- 
ing-glass. 

yfe  walk  on  about  ten  yards  in  silence,  and 
then,  fa  we  come  to  two  diverging  paths,  Mona 
speaks. 

**  Let  us  go  to  the  right,"  she  says.  Now  the 
right  is  in  £is  case  the  wrong,  and  the  left  the 
right,  path.  An  old  joke,  doubtless ;  but  a  fact, 
all  the  same,  which  proved  of  important  con- 
sequence to  my  happiness  that  evening.  For  the 
right  path  leads  to  me  beach,  and  the  left  to  the 
house. 


**But — "I  interpose,  much  exercised  at  her 
suggestion. 

**  •  But  me  no  buts,^ "  she  quotes ;  ••  march ! " 
And  we  march,  once  more  in  silence,  till  the 
little  green  gate  swings  to  behind  us,  and  we 
^re  on  the  beach. 

We  stand  on  the  shingle,  looking  at  the  heav- 
ing silver  of  the  sea.  Mona  gives  a  short  coi^ 
—  a  preparatory  one,  it  seems  to  me.  Now  tor 
it,  tmnk  I. 

♦•  Mr.  Wyvem  — ^  sudden  pause. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Harlev,"  I  say  meekly ;  and  think, 
••  Oh,  the  devil ! "  She  evidently  finds  some  dif- 
ficulty in  beginning  whatever  she  has  to  say  to 
me,  K>r  she  looks  at  me  from  out  of  her  sweet, 
great,  serious  eyes,  and  is  about  to  speak,  and 
Uien  straightway  turns  her  pretty  heaa  aside. 

**  Let  us  sit  down,^she  says,  moving  on  a  step. 
There  is  an  old  breakwater  nere,  which  so  high 
up  as  this  is  dry  enough,  but  farther  down  is 
breaking  the  rippling  water  into  diamonds  and 
spray.  She  sits.  I  stand.  I  am  a  grown  man, 
and  a  stalwart,  but  somehow  I  am  atraid  of  what 
she  has  in  her  mind  to  say  to  me.  She  signs  to 
me  (a  little  imperious  sign  it  is,  and  I  eould  kiss 
the  hand  that  makes  it)  to  follow  her  example. 
I  do.    We  are  both  seated.    Up  curtain ! 

•*  Mr.  Wyvem,"  she  begins  for  the  third  time, 
**  you  mustibrgive  me  for  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you;  I  know  you  will — ^ 

"  Oh,  how  can  you — ^"  I  interrupt. 

••I  know  you  will,"  she  continues;  "but— 
well  —  don^t  misconstrue  me — '*''  and,  after  a 
mementos  pause,  with  a  little  tremble  in  her 
voice —  *'  never  let  me  see  you  again  as  yoo 
were  to-night ! " 

After  this,  the  deadest  silence  I  ever  remember 
hearing.  The  phrase  sounds  Irish,  but  it  ex- 
presses what  I  mean.  True,  I  hear  the  drawling 
rustle  of  the  wavelets,  as  they  retire  into  the 
ebb-tide  over  the  shingle ;  I  hear  the  shonts  of 
the  sailors  heaving  at  the  capstan  of  that  brig- 
antine  out  there ;  Ihear  that  clock  strike  ten ;  ami 
— well,  I  hear  the  beatinfl"  of  my  own  heart,  for 
I  know  she  would  never  have  said  what  she  has 
said,  if  she  had  not  found  something  in  me  to 
place  on  the  pedestal  which  every  good  woman 
possesses  for  some  object  or  other  however  on- 
worthy. 

I  venture  to  speak,  but  not  before  the  long 
stillness  has  betrayed  our  sympathy. 

••  So*  you  care  P  "  I  whisper. 

A  pause. 

•*Yes!" 

It  is  hardly  a  spoken  word.  It  is  more  a 
softly  breathed  promise  of  hope  for  a  man  who, 
until  this  moment,  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
love. 

** Charlie,  old  boy!  Charlie!  Miss  Harley! 
Charlie ! " — Hoarse  shouts  from  Paul. 

We  start  up,  and  move  towards  the  gate, 
where  we  are  met  by  my  mother.  Bliss  Harley 
the  elder,  Paul  Dryden,  and  a  short,  gentle- 
manly, clean-shaven,  coral-studded  male,  in  even- 
ing dress. 

*'  Mona,  dear,"  savs  Letitia,  in  measured  tones; 
*  *  I  fancied  you  mignt  be  here.  Let  me  introdace 
to  you  a  new  acquisition,  —  condemned  to  hard 
labor  at  Yawlton  Barracks  for  three  months,— 
Lord  Stablecott,  of  the  8th  Lancers." — TempU 
Bar. 
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THE  FAmY-LOBE  OF  SAVAGES. 

BT  i.  A,  FABBBX. 

•[Fairy  stories,  in  these  days,  are  no  mere 
amusements,  bnt  have  become  quite  venerated, 
tnd  are  investigated  as  respectfully  as  bu^s. 
They  are  supposed  to  contain  great  quantities 
of  primeyal  religion,  natural  philosophy,  and 
other  scientific  materials ;  insomuch  that  one  is 
almost  afraid  to  find  them  entertaining. — Ed."] 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  fancies  of  the 
mdest  known  tribes  of  the  earth  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  son,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  proves 
abondantly  not  only  that  the  demand  for  a  reason 
for  things  is  a  principle  operative  in  every  stage 
of  human  development,  but  that  the  primitive 
explanation  of  things  is  sought  in  the  occur- 
rences of  daily  experience  and  given  in  terms 
and  figures  originally  applied  to  terrestrial  ob- 
jects. From  a  philosophy  of  nature  of  so  rude 
a  type  and  so  humble  an  origin  spring  many  of 
those  marvellous  traditions  which  in  f3ter  times 
rank  as  the  mythology,  or  perhaps  serve  as  the 
religion,  of  semi-civiiized  populations. 

1^  begin  with  some  of  the  astro-mythological 
•ideas  of  the  Australians.  Mr.  Stanbridge  men- 
tions the  astonishment  with  which,  as  he  sat  by 
his  camp  fire,  he  listened  for  the  first  time  to  the 
remarics  of  two  Australian  natives  as  they  pointed 
to  the  beautiful  constellations  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lox,  of  the  Pleiades  and  Orion.  These  men  be- 
longed to  a  race  who  had  **  the  reputation  of 
being  lowest  in  the  scale  of  mankind,"  who 
were  **  cannibals  of  the  lowest  description,"  and 
**  who  had  no  name  for  numerals  above  two ; " 
jet  they  could  explain  the  wanderings  of  the 
moon  by  the  story  that,  beinfl[  once  discovered 
trying  to  persuade  the  wife  of  a  certain  star  in 
Canis  Major  to  elope  with  him,  he  was  beaten 
and  put  to  flight  by  the  angry  husband.  As  so 
freqaentiy  elsewhere,  most  of  the  stars  were 
boond  by  the  ties  of  human  relationship,  being 
wives,  brothers,  sisters,  or  mothers  to  one 
another.  The  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion  were 
believed  to  be  a  group  of  young  men  dancing, 
whilst  the  Pleiades  were  girls  who  played  to 
them  as  they  danced.  Two  larfi^  stars  in  the 
fore  legs  of  Centaurus  were  two  orave  brothers 
who  speared  Tchine^  to  death,  and  the  east 
stars  of  Crux  were  me  points  of  the  spears  that 
pierced  his  body.' 

Few  tribes  of  known  savages  appear  to  be 
without  conceptions  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
Tasmanians,  according  to  Bonwick,  were  no  ex- 
ception to  the  connection  of  theology  with  as- 
tronomy. To  them  Capella  was  a  kangaroo 
pursued  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  whose  smoke  as 
It  was  roasted  might  be  seen  till  the  autumn. 
The  Pleiades  were  maidens  who  courted  the 
kangaroo-hunters  of  Orion  and  dug  up  roots  for 
their  suppers.  Two  other  stars  were  two  black 
men  who  of  old  appeared  suddenly  on  a  hill  and 
threw  fire  down  to  earth  for  the  use  of  its  inhab- 
itants; whilst  two  other  luminaries  were  two 
women  whom  a  sting- ray  had  killed  as  they 
dived  for  cray-fish,  but  whom  these  same  fire- 
brinsers  restored  to  life  by  placing  stinging  ants 
on  ueir  breasts  and  then  escorted  to  heaven, 
after  having  killed  the  sting-ray.* 

>  Ihtiuaetiont  of  Sthmologieal  Societ^t  1. 801-8. 

*Boinrtck,  Daily  I^€  o/ the  Tatmaniant,  188,  206.  The 
ntbbr  nifgcstlTely  ealU  attention  to  the  •imilarity  of  tblt 
hf«nd  with  th*  mndn  legend  of  Indn,  who  dellTen  the 
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Bushman  star-lore  is  firamed  in  exactly  the 
same  wav,  the  planets  of  distant  solar  systems 
sinking  into  the  insignificance  of  daily  African 
surroundings.  What  is  the  moon  but  a  man 
who,  having^  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  sun,  is 
pierced  by  his  knife  till  he  is  nearly  destroyed, 
and  who,  having  implored  mercy,  grows  from 
the  small  piece  left  nim  till  he  is  again  large 
enough  for  the  stabbing  process  to  recommence  ? 
What  is  the  milky  way  but  some  wood  ashes 
long  ago  thrown  up  into  the  sky  by  a  girl,  that 
her  people  might  be  able  to  see  their  way  home 
at  night?  Other  stars  are  reduced  to  mortal 
origin,  or  identified  with  certain  lions,  tortoises, 
or  clouds,  that  have  place  in  their  traditions; 
nor  does  it  lie  beyond  their  limits  of  belief  tiiat 
the  sun  should  once  have  been  seen  sitting  by 
the  wavside  as  he  travelled  on  earth,  and  that 
the  jackaPs  back  is  black  to  this  day  because  he 
carried  that  burning  substance  on  his  back.* 
This  sun  they  believe  was  once  a  mortal  on 
earth  who  radiated  light  from  his  body,  but  only 
for  a  short  space  round  his  house  ;'till  some  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  throw  him  as  he  slept  into  the 
sky,  whence  he  has  ever  since  shone  over  the 
earth.'  These  children  belonged  to  an  earlier 
race  of  Bushmen ;  and  it  is  an  odd  coincidence 
that  in  Victoria,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  belief 
about  the  sun  is  associated  with  the  tradition  of 
a  race  that  preceded  both  Bushmen  and  Austra- 
lians in  their  present  homes.  In  the  Australian 
creed,  the  earth  lay  in  darkness  till  one  of  the 
former  race  threw  an  emu^s  ^gg  into  space, 
where  it  became  the  sun.  That  former  race  was 
translated  in  various  forms  to  the  heavens,  where 
they  made  all  the  celestial  bodies  and  continue 
to  cause  all  the  good  and  evil  that  happens  on 
earth.  Such  traditions  may  point  to  a  fact ;  for 
both  Australians  and  Bushmen  may  be  degen- 
erated fh>m  a  better  social  type  than  they  now 
present ;  but  the  fact  that,  even  if  degenerate, 
they  preserve  such  tales  and  fictions,  makes  it 
not  inconceivable  that  such  tales  should  arise,  bA 
spontaneous  products  of  the  mind,  among  tribes 
that  seem  neither  to  have  lapsed  from  a  higher 
condition,  nor  to  have  emerged  from  a  state  of 
primitive  barbarism. 

Of  the  Esquimaux,  Egede  observes  that  **  their 
notion  about  the  stars  is  that  some  of  them  have 
been  men  and  others  different  sorts  of  animals 
or  fishes.^'  Here  two  stars  are  two  persons  at 
a  singing  combat,  or  two  rival  women  taking 
each  other  by  the  hair;  those  other  three  are 
certain  Greenlanders  who,  when  once  out  seal- 
catching,  failed  to  find  their  way  home  again  and 
were  ti^en  to  heaven.  It  is  true  such  fancies, 
taken  primarily  from  Cranz,  must  be  received 
with  the  reservation  that  he  makes,  namely,  that 
they  were  only  harbored  by  the  weaker  heads  of 
Greenland,  and  that  the  natives  had  art  enough 
to  play  off  on  the  Europeans  as  marvellous 
stones  as  they  received  from  them.^  But  the 
possible  reality  of  such  belief  is  vouched  for  by 
other  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  of 
which  two  instances,  taken  from  the  Hervey 
Islanders  and  the  Thlinkeet  Indians,  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  general  character.  According 
to  the  former,  a  twin  boy  and  girl  were  badly 

loTely  ApM  ttota  the  montter  Vltr»  in  the  dark  oftvern  of  Ahi» 
%  legend  which  hfts  heen  talcen  to  mean  the  fire-god  who  de- 
stroyt  the  dark  etorm-clond  that  chaeet  and  nouutreata  the 
fleecy  maident  of  the  aky. 
1  Bleek,  ffotUntot  FdbUt,  67.  *  Ble^,  Su»hman  Folklore, 
•  Egede,  909.  *  Crans,  1. 218. 
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treated  by  their  mother ;  so  they  left  their  home 
and  leapt  into  the  sky,  whither  they  were  also 
followed  by  their  parents,  where  ail  four  may 
still  be  seen  shining ;  **  brother  and  dearly-loved 
sister,  still  linked  together,  pursue  their  never- 
ceasing  flight,  resolved  never  again  to  meet  their 
justly-enraged  parents." '  The Thlinkeet  Indians 
ascribe  to  a  bemg  called  Yehl  the  liberation  of 
the  world  from  primeval  darkness;  for,  amid 
the  many  conflicting  stories  told  of  him,  it  is 
agreed  that  he  it  was  who  obtained  light  for  men 
at  a  time  when  *'  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  kept 
by  a  rich  chief  in  separate  boxes  which  he  allowed 
no  one  to  touch."  x  ehl,  having  become  grand- 
son to  this  chief,  cried  one  dav  so  much  for  these 
boxes  that  his  grandfather  let  him  have  one. 
**He  opened  it,  and  lo!  there  were  stars  in  Uie 
sky."  The  grandparent  was  next  cheated  out  of 
the  moon  in  the  same  way ;  but  to  get  the  sun- 
box  Yehl  had  to  refuse  food  and  become  really 
ill,  and  then  its  owner  oply  parted  with  it  on 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  opened.  The  pro- 
hibition, however,  was  unheeded.  Yehl  turned 
into  a  raven,  flew  off  with  the  box,  and  blessed 
mankind  with  the  light  of  the  sun.' 

From  these  samples  of  the  fairy  tales  of  sav- 
ages, it  is  clear  that,  in  addition  to  the  mvths 
wnich  arise  from  forgotten  etymologies,  there 
are  others  which  are  not  formed  at  all  by  this 
process  of  gradual  fors^tfulness,  but  spring  di- 
rectly from  the  use  of  the  intellect  and  the  imag- 
ination in  obedience  to  the  impulse  to  find  a  rea- 
son for  eveiything.  To  observe  peculiarities  in 
nature  is  the  beginning  of  science ;  to  account 
for  them  in  any  way  is  science  itself,  true  or 
false.  The  science  of  savages  is  not  limited  to 
the  skies,  but  is  directed  to  everything  that  calls 
for  notice  on  earth ;  nor  in  the  stories  invented 
by  them  to  answer  the  various  problems  of  ex- 
istence are  thev  a  whit  behind  the  traditions  of 
Eulropean  folk-lore  on  similar  subjects,  their  ex- 
planations of  natural  peculiarities  disclosing 
'quite  as  vivid  imaginative  powers  as  the  stories 
of  the  white  race  concerning  birds  or  beasts. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  as  a  parallel  to  the 
Crerman  reason  for  the  owl  flying  in  solitude  by 
night  (namely,  that  when  set  to  watch  the  wren 
imprisoned  in  a  mouse-hole,  he  fell  asleep,  and 
was  so  ashamed  at  letting  him  thus  escape  that 
he  has  never  since  dared  show  himself  by  day^  ; 
the  story  of  the  rude  Ahts,  made  to  account  for 
the  melanchol  V  note  of  the  loon  as  it  is  heard 
flying  about  the  wild  lakes  of  Vancouver's  Is- 
land ;  and  as  a  good  instance  of  the  resemblance 
in  construction  of  plot  often  found  in  very  dis- 
tant reg^ions,  let  us  place  side  by  side  with  it  a 
story  of  the  Basutos  in  the  south  of  Africa :  — 


THB  AHT  8T0BT. 

Two  fishermen  went  one 
day  in  two  canoes  to  catch 
halibat.  But  while  one  of 
them  caught  many,  the  other 
caught  none.  So  the  latter, 
angered  by  the  taunts  of  his 
more  fortunate  but  physi- 
cally weaker  companion,  bo- 
thought  himseu  how  he 
might  take  all  his  fish  from 
him.by  force,  and  cause  him 
to  i*etum  home  fishless  and 
ashamed.  Then,  whilst  his 
friend  was  pulling  up  a  fish, 
he  knocked  him  on  tne  head 

>  Gill,  40-3. 


THB  BASUTO  STOBT. 

Two  brotherSjhaving  gone 
in  different  directions  to 
make  their  fortunes,  met 
again,  after  sundry  adven- 
tures, the  elder  cmiched  by 
a  pack  of  dogs,  the  younger 
by  a  large  number  of  cows. 
The  younger  offered  his 
brother  as  many  of  these 
cows  as  he  pleased,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  white 
one.  This  he  would  not 
part  with ;  so  as  they  went 
nome,  and  the  younger 
brother  was  drinking  from 

*  DaU,  Alaika. 


with  the  wooden  dab  he 
used  for  killing  halibut,  and, 
to  prevent  the  tale  ever  be- 
ing told,  cut  out  his  com- 
pank>n's  tongue,  and  took 
the  fish  home  to  his  own 
wife.  When  the  tongucless 
man  arrived' at  the  village, 
and  his  IHends  came  to  m- 
quire  of  his  sport,  he  oould 
only  answer  oy  a  noise  re- 
sembling the  note  of  the 
loon.  "The  great  spirit, 
Quawteaht,  was  so  angry  at 
all  this,  that  he  changed  the 
ii^jured  Indian  into  a  loon, 
and  the  other  into  a  crow ; 
and  the  loon's  plaintive  cry 
now  is  the  voice  of  the  fish- 
erman trying  to  make  him- 
self ondentMMl.*'  ^ 


a  pool,  Macilo,  the  dder, 
seized  his  brother's  head 
and  held  it  under  the  vtier 
till  he  was  dead.  Then  he 
buried  the  body,  and  eor- 
ered  it  with  a  stone,  and 
proceeded  to  drive  \mck  the 
whole  flock  as  his  own.  He 
had  not,  however,  gone  far. 
before  a  small  bixd  perched 
itself  on  the  horn  of  the 
white  cow  and  exclaaned: 
<*  Macilo  has  kiUed  Madk}. 
niane  for  the  sake  of  the 
white  cow  he  coveted." 
Twice  did  he  kiU  the  bin} 
with  a  stone,  bat  eadi  time 
it  reappeared  and  uttered 
the  same  words.  So  the 
third  time  he  kiUed  it,  he 
burnt  itj  and  threw  its  ashes 
to  the  winds.  Then  pnnidl} 
he  entered  his  villa^  sad 
when  they  all  inqnired  for 
his  brother,  he  said  that  thej 
had  taken  different  roads, 
and  that  he  was  ignonat 
where  he  waa.  The  white 
cow  was  greatly  admired, 
but  saddeoly  a  small  bird 
perched  itself  on  its  hornt 
and  exclaimed :  "  Msdlo 
has  killed  Madloniane  for 
the  sake  of  the  white  cow 
he  coveted."  Thas,throiifh 
a  bird  into  which  the  betrt 
of  the  murdered  man  bsd 
been  transformed,  did  the 
truth  become  known,  sod 
everv  one  depart  with  borw 
ror  m>m  the  presence  of  the 
murderer.* 


European  folk-lore  accounts  for  the  redness  of 
the  robm's  breast,  either  by  the  theory  that  he  ex- 
tracted a  thorn  from  the  thorn-crown  of  Christ, 
or  by  the  theory  that  he  daily  bears  a  drop  of 
water  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell.  For  eiUier 
reason  he  miffht  be  justly  called  the  friend  of 
man ;  but  for  the  bird^s  friendliness  the  Chippewa 
Indians  fi^ye  a  more  poetical  explanation  than 
either  or  the  above.  There  was  once,  they  sav. 
a  hunter  so  ambitious  that  his  only  son  sbould 
signalize  himself  by  endurance,  when  he  came 
to  the  time  of  life  to  undergo  the  fast  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  his  guardian  spirit,  that 
alter  the  lad  had  fasted  for  eight  days  his  father 
still  pressed  him  to  persevere.  But  next  day, 
when  the  father  entered  the  hut,  his  son  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  violated  nature,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  robin  nad  just  flown  to  the  top  of  the 
lodge.  There,  before  he  flew  away  to  the  woods, 
he  entreated  his  father  not  to  mourn  his  transfor- 
mation. **  I  shall  be  happier,"  he  said,  **  in  my 
F resent  state  than  I  could  have  been  as  a  man. 
shall  always  be  the  friend  of  men  and  keep 
near  their  dwellings ;  I  could  not  gratify  your 
pride  as  a  warrior,  but  I  will  cheer  you  by  my 
songs.  ...  I  am  now  free  from  cares  and 
pains,  my  food  is  furnished  by  the  fields  and 
mountains,  and  my  path  is  in  the  bright  air.^ 

No  less  poetical  is  *the  Hervey  Islanders' 
account  of  the  origin  of  some  peculiarities 
among  fishes,  and  notably  of  the  well-known 
conformation  of  the  head  of  the  common  sole. 
They  relate  how  Ina,  leaving  the  house  of  her 
rich  parents  because  she  had  been  beaten  and 

>  Sproat,  2, 18. 

s  CfaMdit,  Let  BanUot.    With  this  storv  Grimm  oomptftift 
German  one,  Kinder  und  BoMmniin-hen*  1. 1T2.  « 

•  Schoolcraft,  Indian  THbet,  U.  22»-30. 
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scolded  for  suffering  the  arch-thief,  Nyana,  to 
8t^  the  treasures  1^  in  her  charge,  resolved  to 
make  her  way  to  the  sea- beach,,  and  from  Uience 
to  the  Sacred  Isle,  that  lav  across  the  sea  at  the 
plsce  where  the  sun  set.  Arrived  at  tJie  shore,  she 
first  asked  the  small  fish,  the  avini,  to  bear  her 
across  the  sea ;  but  the  avini,  unable  to  support 
her  weight,  soon  let  her  fall  into  the  water,  for 
which  Ina  in  her  anger  struck  it  repeatedly  with 
her  foot,  thereby  causing  those  beautiful  stripes 
«on  its  sides  wmch  are  called  to  this  day  **  Ina^s 
ing.^  Trying  next  the  pooro,  and  meeting 
with  the  same  mischance,  she  caused  it  in  the 
jsame  way  to  bear  ever  after  those  blue  marks 
which  are  now  its  glory ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
3iistorically  true  that  tattooine  on  that  island 
**  was  simplv  an  imitation  of  £e  stripes  on  the 
afioi  and  the  paoro.^^  Then  the  api,  a  white 
fish,  iDcurring  the  same  displeasure,  became  at 
looce  and  forever  of  an  intensely  black  hue. 
The  sole,  indeed,  carried  Ina  fartner  than  the 
others,  but  no  farther  than  the  breakers  by  the 
:reef ;  and  Ina,  now  wild  with  rage,  stamped 
witii  such  fury  on  its  head,  that  its  underneath 
eye  was  removed  to  the  upper  side,  and  thus  it 
WIS  oondenmed  ever  afterwards  to  swim  flat- 
wise, unlike  other  fish,  because  one  side  of  its 
&08  had  no  eve.  How  Ina  then  caused  a  pro- 
taberance  on  the  forehead  of  all  sharks,  known 
to  this  day  as  Ina^s  bump,  by  cracking  a  cocoa- 
mi  she  wished  to  drink  out  of,  on  the  forehead 
of  a  shark  that  bore  her ;  how  the  shark  there- 
upon left  her ;  and  how  she  finally  reached  the 
Sacred  Isle  on  the  back  of  the  king  of  sharks, 
■od  became  the  wife  of  Timirau,  the  king  of  all 
fish,  may  be  read  in  further  detail  in  Mr.  GilPs 
interesting  collection  of  Myths  and  Songs  from 
the  South  Pacific.  > 

The  necessity  for  a  reason  for  everything,  ex- 
emplified in  these  traditions,  exercises  its  Infiu- 
ence  on  mythology  itself,  reasons  being  invented 
for  inexplicable  customs  or  beliefs  just  as  they 
-Are  for  strange  phenomena  in  nature.  The  cus- 
tom, for  instance,  of  hunting  a  wren  to  deatii 
once  a  year,  which  has  been  observed  in  Ireland, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  south  of  France,  has  for 
its  ^neral  explanation  a  belief  that  the  wren  is 
a  fairy  who,  after  having  decoyed  many  men  to 
meet  their  deaths  in  the  sea,  took  the  form  of  a 
wren  to  escape  the  plot  laid  for  her  by  a  certain 
Inight-errant.  But  the  Irish  have  found  quite 
another  reason  for  the  custom,  inventing  a  story 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  the 
Irish  had  stolen  up  to  King  William^s  sleeping 
camp,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  heretics,  when  a  wren  hopped  upon  the 
drum  of  a  Protestant  drummer,  and  by  thus 
waking  him  caused  their  defeat ;  a  defeat  which 
they  avenge,  on  every  anniversary  of  the  day, 
by  the  persecution  of  uiat  unhappy  bird.' 

The  storv  of  the  wren  is  well  known ;  how, 
when  the  birds  were  competing  for  the  kingship 
by  the  test  of  the  greatest  height  attained  in 
flying,  the  wren  hid  in  the  eaglets  wings,  and, 
when  the  eagle  had  flown  far  beyond  the  other 
birds,  darted  himself  yet  a  little  higher.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  appearance  of  this  story  is  in  a 
collection  of  beast-fables,  composed  by  a  rabbi 
in  the  ISth  century.*  But  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  wren  story  as  it  is  told  in  Germany  or 

tOni,8S-M. 

>  Mrs.  OookaoD,  Legends  of  ths  Manx,  27-30. 

*  Wolf,  ZeUtchfiflf^  deui$ch€  Jf^tAologie,  1.  3. 


Ireland,  and  a  story  of  a  linnet  as  told  by  the 
Odjibwas  of  North  America,  is  so  striking  a  tes- 
timony of  the  way  in  which  closely  similar  tales 
are  framed  independently,  that  the  two  stories 
are  worth  comparing. 


THB  ODJIBWA  STOBT. 

"The  birda  met  together 
one  day  to  try  which  could 
fly  tho  highest.  Some  flew 
up  very  swift,  but  soon  got 
tired,  and  were  passed  l>y 
others  of  stronger  wing. 
But  the  eagle  went  up  be- 
yond them  slU,  and  was  ready 
to  claim  the  Victory,  when 
the  grey  linnet,  a  very  small 
bird,  flew  fVom  the  eagle's 
back,  where  it  had  perched 
unpercciTed,and.beiiig  fresh 
and  unexhaustea,  succeeded 
in  going  the  highest.  When 
the  biras*came  down  and 
met  in  cooncil  to  award  the 
prize,  it  was  given  to  the 
eagle,  because  that  bird  had 
not  only  gone  up  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  any  of  the 
larger  birds,  but  it  had  car- 
ried the  linnet  on  its  back." 

For  1^  reason  the  eagle's 
feather^  became  the  most 
honorable  marks  of  distinc- 
tion a  warrior  could  bear.^ 


THB  HUSH  STOST. 

The  birds  all  met  to- 
gether one  day,  and  settled 
among  themselves  that 
whichever  of  them  could 
fly  highest  was  to  be  the 
kmg  of  all.  Well,  just  as 
they  were  on  the  hinges  of 
being  off,  what  does  the  little 
rogue  of  a  wren  do,  but  hdp 
up  and  perch  himself  unbe- 
known on  the  eaffle's  tail. 
8o  they  flew  and  lew  ever 
so  hign,  till  tiie  eagle  was 
miles  above  all  the  rest,  and 
could  not  fly  anotiier  stroke, 
he  was  so  tired.  **  Then,* 
says  he,  "  I'm  king  of  the 
birds.  .  .  ."  "You  he," 
says  the  wren,  darting  up  a 
perch  and  a  half  above  the 
big  fellow.  Well^  the  eagle 
was  so  mad  to  thmk  how  he 
was  done,  that  when  the 
wren  was  coming  down,  he 
gave  him  a  stroke  of  his 
wing,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  wren  was  never  able 
to  fly  farther  than  a  haw- 
thorn-bosh.* 


It  is  impossible  to  assign  limits  either  to  the 
vitality  or  to  the  range  of  a  story.     If  the  com- 
merce which  has  ever  prevailed  between  the 
difflerent  tribes  of  the  world,  as  it  prevails  to 
this  day,  either  by  concjuest  or  by  Darter,  has 
caused  so  wide  a  dispersion  of  races  and  of  the 
earth's  products,  the  wonder  would  rather  be  if 
the  products  of  men's  thoughts  and  fancies  had 
not  travelled  so  widely,  had  not  taken  so  deep 
root  in  man's  memory,  seeinfi;  that  they  cost 
nothing  either  to  carry  or  to  keep.    For  manv 
stories  therefore  of  wide  range,  agreeing  in  such 
minute  particulars  as  to  render  dimcultthe  theory 
of  their  independent  origin,  the  mystery  of  their 
resemblance  is  ampl^  solved  by  the  theory  oi 
their  fi;radual  dispersion,  without  their  proving 
anvthmg  as  to  the  common  origin  of  those  who 
tell  them.    The  story,  for  instance,  of  Faithf\i1 
John,  the  central  idea  of  which  is,  that  a  friend 
can  only  apprize  some  one  of  a  danger  he  will 
incur  on  his  wedding  night,  by  himself  incurrinfl 
suspicion  and  being  turned  into  stone,  is  tolc 
witn  little  variation  in  Bohemia,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  leading 
thought  in  a  stor^  in  India  makes  it  possible  th^ 
it  was  there  originated.'  In  Polynesia,  a^ain,  tlu 
story  of  stopping  the  motion  of  the  sun  is  widcl] 
spread ;  in  New  Zealand,  Maui  makes  ropes  o 
flax,  goes  with  his  brothers  to  the  point  wher^ 
the  sun  rises,  hides  from  it  by  day,  and  whei 
it  rises  next  day  succeeds  in  his  purpose  be 
fore  letting  it   j^o  further.      In   Tahiti,  Maq 
is  a  priest,  or  chief  of  olden  time,  who  builds  \ 
marae  which  must  be  finished  by  the  evening 
and  who  therefore  seizes  the  sun  by  its  rays  aw 
binds  him  to  a  tree  till  his  work  is  finished,    h 
Hawaii,  Maui  stops  the  sun  till  the  evening,  b0 
cause  his  wife  has  to  finish  a  certain  dress  fag 

1  Alaic  Reiiearchetf  II.  816. 

s  Kelly,  Indo-European  TradUkmtt  78.    See  the  Qerra4 
rerelon  of  the  tale  In  Orimm's  i7au«mdrcA«it,  il  394. 

t  KOhler,  Wei$narUche  JBfitrdge  mut  LUeratur,  Jan.,  18tt. 
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twilight.  In  Samoa,  Maui  appears  as  Ita,  a  mao 
who  18  anxious  to  build  a  house  of  great  stones, 
but  is  unable  to  do  so  because  the  sun  goes  too 
fast ;  he  therefore  takes  a  boat  and  lays  nets  in 
the  sun^s  path,  but  as  these  are  broken  Uiroueh, 
he  makes  a  noose,  catches  the  sun,  and  only  lets 
it  free  when  his  house  is  finished.'  Obviously, 
these  stories  are  all  related,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  they  spread  from  any  one  place 
to  the  others,  or  whether  they  are  remnants,  re- 
tained in  altered  form,  from  the  primitive 
mythology  of  a  common  Polynesian  home.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Wallachian 
fairy  lore  also  a  cow  pushes  back  the  sun  to  the 
hour  of  mid-day,  to  enable  a  youth  who  had 
fallen  asleep  to  accomplish  a  task,'  and  that  the 
idea  of  catching  the  sun  is  not  unknown  to  the 
mythology  of  America. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  stories 
which  arise  independently,  and  owe  their  re- 
markable family  likeness  neither  to  a  common 
descent  nor  to  importation,  but  to  the  natural 
promptings  of  the  imagination.  Thus,  the  idea 
of  a  tree  so  high  that  it  reaches  the  heavens,  and 
consequently  of  the  heavens  as  thereby  attain- 
able, naturally  produces  such  a  story  as  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,  —  a  story  which  is  said  to  be 
found  all  over  the 'world,  but  the  versions  of 
which  agree  in  no  other  single  point  than  in  the 
admission  to  the  sky  by  dint  of  climbing.*  In 
the  same  way  many  of  the  ideas  common  to  the 
Indo-European  nations,  and  so  oflen  explained  as 
originally  derived  from  the  fanciful  meteorology 
of  me  primitive  Aryans,  find  startling  analogues 
outside  the  Aryan  family,  where  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  them  anything  more  than  the  direct 
offspring  of  the  dreamer  or  the  story-teller.  If 
the  constancy  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses,  tormented 
by  her  suitors,  is  simply  that  of  the  evening 
light,  assailed  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  till 
the  return  of  her  husband,  the  sun,  in  the  mom- 
ing,«  shall  we  apply  the  same  interpretation  to 
the  story  of  the  wife  of  the  Red  Swan,  of  the 
Odjibwas,  who,  when  he  returns  from  the  re- 
covery of  his  ma^c  arrows  from  the  abode  of 
the  departed  spirits,  finds  that  his  two  brothers 
have  been  quarrelling  for  the  possession  of  his 
wife,  but  been  quarrelling  in  vainP*  If  the 
legend  of  Cadmus  recovering  Europa,  after  she 
has  been  carried  away  by  the  wlute  bull,  the 
spotless  cloud,  means  tnat  **the  sun  must 
journey  westward  until  he  sees  again  the  beau- 
tiful tints  which  greeted  his  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing," •  it  is  curious  to  find  a  story  current  in 
North  America,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  once  had 
a  beautiful  daughter  whom  he  forbade  to  leave 
the  lodge  lest  she  should  be  carried  off  by  the 
kin^  of  the  buffaloes ;  and  that  as  she  sat,  not- 
withstanding, outside  the  house  combiuj?  her 
hair,  **all  of  a  sudden  the  kin^  of  the  buffaloes 
came  dashing  on.  with  his  heraof  followers,  and 
taking  her  between  his  horns,  away  he  cantered 
over  plains,  plunged  into  a  river  wnich  bounded 
his  land,  and  carried  her  safely  to  his  lodge  on 
the  other  side,"  whence  she  was  finally  recovered 
by  her  father.'* 

Again  in  Hindu  mythology,  Urvasi  came  down 

»  Beh^rren,  Wander$afffn  der  yeuaeeldnder^  81, 87-30. 

*  Orimm,  Hautmdrchen,  1.  Pref.  63. 

*  Bee  tbe  different  yertioot  in  Mr.  Tjlor't  Barly  Hitlory  of 
Mankind,  344. 

*  Ooz,  Aryan  Mythology t  \\.  178. 

*  Algic  Betearchett  11. 1-38. 

*  Jb^n  Mythology,  it  86.    ^  ju^  AM««rcA««t  U*  84. 


fVom  heaven  and  became  the  wife  of  the  son  of 
Budha,  only  on  condition  that  two  pet  rams 
should  never  be  t^en  from  her  bedside,  and 
that  she  should  never  behold  her  lord  undressed. 
The  Immortals,  however,  wishing  Uryasi  back 
in  heaven,  contrived  to  steal  the  rams ;  and  as 
the  kine  pursued  the  robbers  with  his  aword  in 
the  dark,  the  lightning  revealed  his  person,  the 
compact  was  broken,  and  Urvasi  disappeared.* 
This  same  story  is  found  in  different  fomu 
aroon^  many  people  of  Aryan  and  Tnranlao 
descent,  Ihe  central  idea  bemg  that  of  a  man 
marrying  some  one  of  aerial  or  aquatic  origin, 
and  living  happily  with  her  till  he  breaks  the 
condition  on  which  her  residence  with  him  de- 
pends. But  stories  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
kaymond  of  Toulouse,  who  cnanoes  in  the  himt 
upon  the  beautilul  Melusina  at  a  fountain,  and 
lives  with  her  happily  till  he  discovers  her  fish- 
nature  and  she  vanishes,  come  no  less  from 
Borneo,  the  Celebes,  or  North  America,  than  from 
Ireland  or  Germany ;  for  which  reason  it  seems 
sufficient  to  receive  them  simply  as  thej  stand, 
as  fairy  tales  natural  to  every  tribe  of  mankind 
that  has  a  fixed  belief  in  supernatural  beings, 
rather  than  to  explain  these  wonderful  wives  as 
the  "bright,  fieecy  clouds  of  esrlj  morning, 
which  vanish  as  the  splendor  of  the  sun  is  on- 
veiled."  *  Let  us  compare  the  story  as  it  is  told 
in  American  and  Bomoese  tradition. 


THX  BOBKOBSB  STORT. 

A  certain  Bomoese,  when 
fiir  fh)m  home,  onco  climbed 
B  tree  to  rest,  and  whilst 
there  "  was  attnu:ted  by  the 
most  ravishing  masic,  which 
ever  and  anon  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  it  seem- 
ingly approached  the  very 
roots  of  the  tree,  when  a 
pure  well  of  water  burst 
out,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  seven  beautiful  virgins. 
Ravished  at  the  sight,  and 
determined  to  make  one  of 
them  his  son's  wife,  he  made 
a  lasso  of  his  rattan,  and 
drew  her  up.'*  One  dajr, 
however,  her  husband  hit 
her  in  anger,  and  she  was 
t^en  up  to  the  sky.* 


Wampee,  a  great  hunter, 
once  came  to  a  stimnge  prai> 
rie,  where  he  heara  nixA 
sounds  of  music,  and,  look- 
ing up,  taw  a  speck  in  tbe 
sl^,  which  provea  itself  to  be 
a  basket  containing  tweke 
most  beantifVil  mak£ni6,«ho, 
on  reaching  the  caith,  forth- 
with set  themselves  to  dance. 
He  tried  to  catch  the  jooae- 
est,  but  in  vain ;  ultnnslcqr 
he  succeeded  b^  assumipg 
the  disguise  oi  a  moose. 
He  was  very  attentive  to  his 
new  wife,  who  was  reaDj  s 
daughter  of  one  of  the  stars, 
but  she  wished  to  retain 
home,  so  she  made  a  witdker 
basket  secretly,  and,  bv  beb 
of  a  charm  she  rememoereo, 
ascended  to  her  father.' 


It  has  been  imagined  that  all  the  fairy  tales  of 
the  world  may  be  reduced  to  certain  fimdamental 
story  roots;  but  these  story  roots  we  should 
look  for  not  in  the  clouds,  but  upon  the  earth: 
not  in  the  various  aspects  of  nature,  but  in  the 
daily  occurrences  and  surroundings  of  savage 
life.  The  uniformity  which  appears  in  the  myms 
of  fairy  tales  of  the  world  would  Uius  simply 
arise  from  a  uniformity  of  the  ex^riences  of 
existence.  The  evidence  concerning  sava^ 
astro-mythology  is  conclusive,  that  nothing  w  J 
conceived  of  tne  heavenly  bodies  that  has  not  its  | 
prototype  on  earth  ;  that  the  skies  do  but  mirror 
the  events  or  objects  of  earth,  where  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  chase  or  the  battle  are  told 
of  the  stars ;  so  that 't  is  not  strange  if  in  a  few 
years  such  tales  should  have  so  gained  in  the 

>  Wilson,  VUhnu  Purana,99l^, 

*  Fitke,  Myth9  and  Myth  Makers,  90.  and  Oox,  Jrytm  Myth- 
ologVf  ii.  282. 

*  TraMactUmt  of  Xihnologtcai  SoeiHy,  11. 27. 
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telling,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate 
the  &ct  from  the  fiction,  or  to  distin^ish  a 
crade  supposition  from  the  creation  of  a  umcifol 
myth. 

For,  although  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  the 
boundaries  between  the  language  of  metaphor 
and  the  language  of  fact,  inasmuch  as  what  is 
ikith  to  one  man  is  but  fancy  to  another,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  savages  do  really  very 
often  confuse  celestial  with  terrestrial  phenomena, 
that,  for  instance,  the  Zulus,  when  they  spei^  of 
the  stars  as  the  children  of  the  sky,  ana*of  the 
son  as  their  father,  are  expressing  rather  a  real 
belief  than  a  poetical  fancy,  ana  tiiat  the  con- 
ception of  the  sun  and  moon  as  physically  re- 
lated is  an  actual  belief  quite  as  much  as  a 
merely  figurative  explanation.  If  this  be  true, 
a  large  j^irt  of  mythology  must  be  regarded  not 
as  a  poetical  explanation  of  things,  suggested 
by  the  granunatical  form  of  words  or  by  roots 
that  lend  similar  names  to  the  most  diverse  con- 
ceptions, but  as  the  direct  effect  of  primitive 
thought  in  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  It  is  more  likely  that  tiie  early  thoughts 
of  men  should  have  framed  their  language  Uian 
that  the  form  of  their  language  should  have 
preceded  their  form  of  thought.  And  if  it  be 
shown  ^by  those  who  hold  that  the  personifica- 
tion of  mipersonal  things  is  consequent  on  the 
CTammatical  structure  of  a  language^  that  the 
Kafirs  and  other  tribes  of  South  Mnca,  whose 
language  does  not  denote  sex,  are  almost  desti- 
tute of  myths  and  fables,  whilst  tribes  who  em- 
ploy a  sex-denoting  language  have  many,^  it  is 
noticeable  that  such  personification  has  been 
ahown  to  exist  among  the  natives  of  Australia, 
between  the  different  oialects  of  whose  language 
it  is  sud  to  have  been  one  of  the  points  of  re- 
semblance, that  they  recognized  no  distinctions 
of  gender.* 

A  story  of  t^e  Ottawa  Indians  (by  internal 
evidence  posterior  in  date  to  their  acquaintance 
with  gnms  and  ships)  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  a  dass  of  savage  traditions  which  prove  that 
the  convertibility  of  mankind  with  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  is  as  natural  a  belief  to  a  savage,  as  that 
his  next-door  neighbor  may  turn  at  pleasure 
'  into  a  wolf  or  a  snake.  Six  young  men,  finding 
themselves  on  a  hill-top  in  close  proximity  to  the 
sun,  resolved  to  travel  to  it.  Two  of  them 
.  finally  reached  a  l)eantiful  plain,  lighted  by  the 
moi^D,  which,  as  they  advanced,  appeared  as  an 
aged  woman  with  a  white  face,  wno  spoke  to 
them  and  promised  to  conduct  them  to  her 
brother,  then  absent  on  his  daily  course  through 
the  sky.  This  woman  •  •  they  knew  from  her  first 
appearance  '^  to  be  the  moon.  When  she  intro- 
duced them  to  her  brother,  *'  the  sun  motioned 
them  with  his  hand  to  follow  him,^  and  they  ac- 
companied him  with  some  difficulty  till  they  were 
restored  safe  and  sound  to  the  earth.'  So  Sir  G. 
Grey,  collecting  native  legends  concerning  a  cave 
in  Australia,  found  that  the  only  point  or  agree- 
ment was  **  that  originally  the  moon  who  was  a 
man  had  lived  there."  * 

But,  except  on  the  assumption  that  savages  are 
'  idiots,  it  is  impossible  that  such  legends  should 
I  not  only  obtain  currency,  but  the  vitality  of  tra- 
I  ditions,  unless  they  conform  to  certain  canons 
of  belief,   unless  they  contain  nothing  inher- 

*  Bleek.  BbUentot  Fables^  Frtt.  zxy. 
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ently  incredible.  A  fairy  tale  pleases  a  child, 
not  because  it  is  known  to  be  impossible,  but 
because  it  carries  the  mind  further  afield  than 
actual  experience  does  into  the  realms  of  the 
possible;  and  a  tale  understood  to  be  impossi- 
ble would  be  ^  insipid  to  a  savage  as  it  would 
be  to  a  child.  Schoolcraft,  in  reference  to  Indian 
popular  tales,  speaks  of  the  **  belief  of  the 
narrators  and  listeners  in  every  wild  and  im- 
probable thing  told;"  and  savs,  ** Nothing  is 
too  capacious  Tor  Indian  belief."  ^  If,  as  t£eir 
stories  abundantly  show,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  the  instantaneous  transformation 
of  men  not  merely  into  something  living,  but 
into  stones  or  stumps,  the  fact  ceases  to  be 
strange,  that  in  Inaian  faith  **  many  of  the 
planets  are  transformed  adventurers."  '  What, 
then,  more  natural  than  that  all  over  the  world 
the  deeds  of  great  tribesmen  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  skies,  and,  under  the  action  of 
uniform  laws  of  fancy,  should  in  time  become  so 
overgrown  with  fiction  as  to  pass  into  the  domain 
of  the  purest  mythology,  till  at  last  they  appear 
as  mere  figurative  expressions  of  the  daily  life 
of  nature,  of  the  struggle  between  the  day  and 
the  night,  of  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  by  the 
sun? 

The  condition  of  things  which  makes  such 
conceptions  of  the  heavens  the  natural  outcome 
of  pnmitive  speculation  mav  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  recovered  by  observation  of 
the  laws  conditioning  the  actually  existent 
thoughts  of  the  savage  world. 

The  first  entrance  into  Wonderland  lies  through 
Dreamland.  Schoolcraft^s  testimony  that  **a 
dream  or  a  fact  is  alike  potent  in  the  Indian 
mind,"  accords  with  much  other  evidence  to  the 
effect  that,  with  savages,  the  sensations  of  the 
sleeping  or  waking  life  are  equally  real  or  but 
vaguely  distinguisned.  A  native  of  Zululand 
will  leave  his  work  and  travel  to  his  home,  per- 
haps a  hundred  miles  away  to  test  the  truth  of 
a  dream,'  and  so  great  is* the  importance  the 
Zulus  attached  to  such  monitions,  that  *'  he  who 
dreams  is  the  g^eat  man  of  the  village,"  and  the 
gift  to  them  of  ** sight  by  night  in  dreams''^  is 
ascribed  to  their  first  ancestor,  the  great  Unku- 
lunkulu.^  But  how  far  surpassing  even  the  nor- 
mal experiences  of  sleep  must  be  the  dreams  of 
men  in  the  hunting  or  nomad  state,  the  law  of 
whose  lives  is  either  a  want  or  an  excess  of  food ! 
What  richer  fund  for  story-material  can  be  im- 
agined tlian  the  dreams  of  a  savage,  or  what 
more  likely  to  introduce  him  to  the  mysteries  of 
romance  than  recollections  of  those  sudden  trans- 
formations or  those  weird  images,  which  have 
haunted  the  repose  of  his  slumbering  hours? 
And  into  what  strange  lands  of  beauty  and  plenty, 
into  what  secrets  of  the  skies,  would  not  the 
flights  of  his  sleep  give  him  an  insight !  In  all 
fairy  tales  and  all  mythology  a  remarkable  con- 
formity to  the  deranged  ideas  of  sleep  does  thus 
occur;  and  especially  do  the  stories  of  the  lower 
races,  as  for  instance  Uiose  of  Schoolcraft^s  **Algic 
£U»searches,"  read  far  more  like  the  recollections 
of  bad  dreams  than  like  the  worn  idea  of  a  once 
pure  religion,  or  of  a  poetical  interpretation  of 
nature.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  Indian  legends, 
that  of  the  origin  of  Indian  corn,  was  in  .native 
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tradition  actually  referred  to  a  dream,  and  to  a 
dream  purposely  resorted  to,  to  gain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.^  And  as 
dreams  do  but  deal  with  the  incidents  of  the 
waking  life,  exaggerating  them  and  contorting 
them,  but  never  passine  oeyond  them,  may  not 
the  somewhat  uniform  moidents  of  savage  life, 
whether  of  hunting,  fishing,  fighting,  or  travel- 
ling, offer  some  explanation  of  wat  general 
similarity  which  is  so  conspicuous  an  element  in 
the  comparative  mythology  or  fairy-lore  of  the 
world  ? 

Then  the  fact  that  the  dead  reappear  in  dreams 
at  that  season  of  the  night  in  which  also  the  stars 
are  seen,  would  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  of  some 
community  of  nature  between  the  dead  and  the 
stars,  such  community  as  is,  indeed,  not  unfre- 
quently  found,  as  where  trfae  Aurora  Borealis  or 
the  Milky  Way«are  identified  with  the  souls  of 
the  departed.  So,  too,  a  Californian  tribe  is 
mentioned  as  having  believed  that  chiefs  and 
medicine-men  became  heavenly  bodies  after  their 
death,*  and  even  Tasmanians  would  point  to  the 
stars  they  would  go  to  at  death.' 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  would  still 
further  create  a  mental  confusion  between  the 
deeds  of  a  mortal  on  earth  and  the  motions  of 
some  luminary  in  heaven,  and  that  is  the  language 
of  adulation,  which,  from  ascribing  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sk^  to  a  chief,  in  order  to  gratify 
him,  becomes  imperceptibly  the  language  of  be- 
lief. It  is  common  for  the  Zulus  to  say  of  a 
chief,  **  That  man  is  the  owner  of  heaven,  and 
everything  is  his,^  and. a  native  once  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  a  missionary  by  pointing  to  the 
heaven  and  saying,  ••  Sir,  the  sun  is  yours.''  •*  It 
does  not  suffice  them  to  honor  a  gpreat  man  unless 
they  place  the  heaven  on  his  shoulders ;  they  do 
not  believe  what  they  say,  they  merely  wish  to 
ascribe  all  greatness  to  mm.''  If  when  a  chief 
goes  to  war  the  sky  becomes  overcast,  they  say, 
**  The  heaven  of  the  chief  feels  that  the  chief  is 
suffering."  Nor  was  any  chief  known  to  depre- 
cate the  use  of  such  language ;  he  **  expected  to 
have  it  said  always  that  the  heaven  was  his."  ^ 

Obviously,  however,  there  is  no  fast  line  be- 
tween the  language  of  flattery  and  the  language 
of  fact.  From  the  Tahitians,  who  would  speak 
of  their  kings'  houses  as  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
or  the  Kafirs  of  Ethiopia,  who  called  their  kings 
lords  of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
progress  of  thought  which  actually  led  the  latter 
people  to  pray  to  their  kings  for  rain,  fine 
weather,  or  the  cessation  of  storms.^  The  Zulus, 
like  many  other  savages,  think  of  the  sky  as  at 
no  CTeat  distance  from  the  earth,  and  so  as  the 
roof  of  their  king's  palace  as  the  earth  is  his 
floor.  **  Utshaka  claimed  to  be  king  of  heaven 
as  well  as  earth,  and  ordered  the  rain  doctors  to 
be  killed,  because  in  assuming  power  to  control 
weather  thev  were  interfering  with  his  royal 
prerogative."  •  But  if  such  confusion  between 
royalty  and  divinity  can  exist  in  the  savage  mind 
while  the  king  is  on  earth,  how  natural  is  it  that 
a  man,  associated  for  so  long  in  his  lifetime  with 
power  over  the  elements,  should,  after  his  re- 
moval from  earth  and  from  si^ht,  become  still 
more  mixed  up  with  elemental  forces,  or  perhaps 
even  localized  in  some  point  of  space!    The 
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word  Zulu  actually  means  the  Heavens,  and  in 
Zululand  Kin^  of  the  Zulus  means  king  of  the 
heavens,'  so  that  when  the  king  fs  drawn  in  his 
wagon  to  the  centre  of  the  kraal,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  among  the  other  acclamations,  such 
as  *'  Lion,  King  of  the  World,"  with  wht€^  his 
creeping  subjects  salute  him,  they  should  actually 
salute  him  as  Zulu,  Heaven.*  It  can  only  be 
from  the  use  of  such  language  that  among  the 
Zulus  **  rain,  storms,  sunshine,  earthquakes,  an4 
all  else  which  we  ascribe  to  natural  causes,  are 
brought  about  or  retarded  by  various  people  to 
whom  this  power  is  ascribed.  Every  rain  that 
comes  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  somebodv, 
and  in  a  drought  they  sav  that  the  owners  of  ram 
are  at  variance  among  themselves."  * 

That  in  aftertime  the  attributes  of  a  Zulu  diief 
might  become  those  of  a  heaven-supporter,  snc^ 
as  Atlas,  or  of  a  cloud-ratherer,  such  as  Zens, 
or  that,  according  as  his  oody  was  consigned  to 
the  earth  or  the  sea,  such  a  ch\e{  mi^ht  become 
the  earth-shaker  or  the  ocean-ruler,  is  not  only 
what  might  be  expected  d  priori^  but  what  is,  to 
some  extent,  justified  b^  foots.  In  South  Afnca 
the  word  which  the  missionaries  have  adopted 
for  both  Hottentots  and  Kafirs  as  the  name  for 
the  Deit^,  from  its  being  the  nearest  approadito 
the  Christian  conception,  is  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  two  words,  signifying  Wounded  Knee, 
—  a  term  applied  ^nerations  back  to  a  Hottentot 
sorcerer  of  great  fame  and  skill,  who  happened 
to  have  had  some  injury  to  his  knees.  *'  Haviog 
been  held  in  hieh  repute  for  extraordinary  pow- 
ers during  life,  ne  continued  to  be  invoked,  even 
after  death,  as  one  who  could  still  relieve  and 
protect ;  and  hence  in  process  of  time  he  be- 
came nearest  in  time  to  their  first  conceptions  of 
God."^  And  the  legend  of  Mannan  Mac  Lear, 
mythical  first  inhabitant  and  first  legislator  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  discloses  a  germ  of  similar 
origin  underlying  the  m3rth  of  a  culture-hero,  as 
his  story,  preserved  in  Uie  following  lines,  will 
show :  — 

"  This  merchftQt  Manicmsii  of  the  solemn  tmik, 
First  legislator  of  our  rock-throned  isle, 
Dwelt  in  a  fort  (withdrawn  from  valgar  siffht), 
Cloud-capped  Baroole,  upon  thy  lofty  heif  nt 
From  New  Year  tide  round  to  the  Ides  of  Yule, 
Nature  submitted  to  his  wizard  rule. 
Her  secret  force  he  could  with  charms  compel 
To  brew  a  storm  or  rajring  tempc»Cs  quell; 
Make  one  man  seem  l&e  twenty  in  a  fray, 
And  drive  the  stranger  (i.e.,  Scotch  inysbders)  orer  less 
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In  other  words,  he  was  a  great  sorcerer  and  a 
great  warrior,  whose  deeds  lived  after  him  in 
story,  and  whose  name  lent  itself  tu  a  nnclens, 
like  that  of  Charlemagne  or  of  Alfred,  for  every 
adventure  that  was  strange,  for  every  imagina- 
tion that  was  wonderful. 

There  seems  indeed  no  reason  to  seek  for  any 
higher  genesis  than  this  for  any  of  the  culture- 
heroes  of  any  mythology,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have,  with  so  much  unanimitv,  been  forced 
into  identification  with  the  sun.  Zeus  himself  is 
but  the  same  word  as  Zulu,  so  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  nothing  that  could  be  told  of  the  sky 
••  was  not  in  some  form  or  another  ascribed  lo 
Zeus,^*  *  just  as  we  see  that  modern  Zulus  ascribe 
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to  their  chid£s  all  atmospherio  phenomena,  and 
actaally  confer  on  them  the  appellation  of  Zulu 
(or  Zeas).  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  which. 
Zens  differs  essentially  from  Manabozho  of  North 
American  mythology,  from  Krishna  of  the  Hin- 
dus, from  Maui  of  the  Polynesians,  from  Quaw- 
teaht  of  the  rude  Ahts,  or  m>m  Kutka  of  the  still 
nider  Kamschadals.  The  stories  told  of  one 
may  be  more  refined  than  those  told  of  another, 
but  in  no  case  are  they  more  than  name,  serving 
fts  conyenient  centres  for  the  grouping  of  mem- 
orable feats  or  fictions.  Such  names  serye  also, 
when  once  men  haye  begun  to  reflect  on  the  arts 
or  castoms  of  their  liyes,  as  sufficient  explana- 
tions of  their  origin ;  and  just  as  we  find  the  in- 
stitQtton  of  marriage  attributed  in  China,  or 
Greece,  or  India,  to  some  mythical  hero,  so  we 
find  the  discoyery  of  fire  and  light,  or  the  inven- 
tion of  reoiarkable  arts,  duly  ascribed  to  some 
hypothetical  ori^nator.  In  ^Polynesian  mythol- 
ogy, Maui,  in  Thlinkeet  Indian  mythologjr,xehl, 
played  the  part  of  Prometheus  in  procuring  fire 
for  the  use  of  men.  From  seeing  a  spider  make 
its  web,  Manabozho  inyented  the  art  of  making 
fishing-nets ;  and  Kutka  (who,  like  Manabozho, 
is  also,  in  some  sense,  the  maker  of  all  things) 
taught  the  Kamschadals  how  to  build  huts,  how 
to  catch  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish.* 

American  mythology  abounds  in  culture- 
heroes,  mythical  personages  who  taught  men 
usefhl  arts  and  laws,  and  left,  in  the  reyerence 
attached  to  their  memory,  a  quasi-reli^ous  sys- 
tem for  their  posterity.'  These,  too,  have  been 
resolved  into  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  son  or  the  dawn.  Manabozho  or  Michabo, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Algonquins,  whose  name  lit- 
erally means  the  Great  Hare,  and  conferred 
peculiar  respect  on  the  clan  who  bore  it  as  their 
totem,  means,  in  reality  (according  to  this 
theory),  the  Great  Light,  the  Spirit  of  Dawn,  or 
onder  another  aspect,  the  North-west  Wind ;  the 
confosion  between  the  hare  and  dawn  being  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  a  rpot,  wah,  which 
five  two  words,  one  meaning  white  and  the  other 
hare,  so  that  what  was  originally  told  of  the 
White  Light  came  to  be  told  of  a  Hare,  and  what 
was  at  first  but  a  personification  of  natural  phe- 
nomena became  a  tissue  of  inconsistent  absurdi- 
ties.* Possible,  howeyer,  as  such  a  solution  may 
be  it  is  easier  to  belieye  that  the  stories  of  the 
Great  Hare  haye  grown  round  a  man,  called,  in 
complete  accordance  with  American  custom,  after 
the  hare,  and  once  a  famous  sorcerer  or  war- 
rior like  Mannan  Mac  Lear ;  for,  in  all  the  more 
recent  traditions  of  him,  there  is  much  more  of 
the  magician  or  shaman  than  of  the  wind  or  the 
dawn.  He  tutns  at  will  into  a  wolf  or  an  oak 
stump ;  he  converses  with  all  creation ;  he  out- 
wits serpents  by  bis  cunning ;  he  has  a  lodge, 
from  which  he  utters  oracles ;  nor,  as  brother  of 
the  winds,  by  reason  of  his  swiftness,  is  there 
any  incongruity  in  the  idea  that,  since  his  death, 
be  is  Uie  director  of  storms,  and  resides  in  the 
region  of  his  brother,  the  North  wind.  It  is 
curious  that  he  is  swallowed  by  the  king  of  the 
Hsh,  in  this  resembling,  in  Aryan  mytholo^, 
Pradyumna,  the  son  of  Vishnu,  who,  after  being 
swallowed  by  a  fish,  is  ultimately  restored  to 
life;^  or,  in  rolynesian  mythology,  Maui,  who 
is  rescued  by  the  sky  from  the  embrace  of  the 
jelly  fish.  Maul,  like  Tell,  Sigurd,  Hercules,  and 
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others,  has  recently  been  disooyered  to  be  the 
sun,  the  fish  which  swallows  him  signifying 
really  the  earth ;  for,  does  not  the  earth  swallow 
the  sun  every  night,  and  is  not  the  sun  only 
freed  by  the  eastern  sky  in  the  morning?*  For 
those  whom  such  an  explanation  may  please, 
Manabozho  may  therefore  also  mean  the  sun, 
and  be  added  to  the  list  of  solar  divinities. 

Sam6,  the  great  name  of  Brazilian  legend, 
came  across  the  ocean  from  the  rising  sun ;  he 
had  power  over  the  elements  and  tempests ;  the 
trees  of  the  forests  would  recede  to  make  room 
for  him,  the  animals  used  to  crouch  before  him ; 
and  he  taught  the  use  of  agriculture  and  magic. 
Like  him,  Bochica,  the  gpreat  lawgiver  of  the 
Muyscas  and  son  of  the  sun,  he  who  inyented  for 
them  the  calendar  and  regulated  their  festivals, 
had  a  white  beard,  a  detail  in  which  all  the 
American  culture-heroes  agree.'  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, on  this  particular  feature,  so  much  as  on 
their  whiteness  in  general  that^  stress  has  been 
laid  to  identify  them  all  with  the  great  White 
Light  of  Dawn.  Of  Quetzalcoatl,  of  Mexico, 
Dr.  Brinton  says :  **  Like  all  the  dawn-heroes  he, 
too,  was  represented  of  white  complexion, 
clothed  in  long  white  robes.**  The  white  is  the 
emphatic  thing  about  them.  So  the  name  Vlra- 
cocba  of  the  reruyians,  translated  by  Oviedo, 
**the  foam  of  the  sea,"  is,  we  are  to  believe,  a 
metaphor:  *'  The  dawn  rises  above  the  horizon 
as  the  snowy  foam  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.**  * 
But  Peruvian  tradition  was  confused  as  to  whether 
Viracocha  was  the  highest  god  and  creator  of  the 
world,  or  only  the  first  Inca,  and  such  confusion 
between  humanity  and  divinity,  which  is  every- 
where the  normal  result  of  the  deification  of  the 
dead,  is  at  least  a  more  natural  account  of  the 
origin  of  his  worship,  than  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  sea-foam  and  the  dawn.^  Heitsi 
Eipib,  whom  the  Namaqua  Hottentots  call  their 
Great  Father,  and  on  whose  graves  they  throw 
stones  for  luck,  so  far  resembles  a  solar  hero 
that  he  is  believed  to  have  come  like  Sam6  from 
the  East;  yet,  thouj^h  much  that  is  wonderful 
aJready  attaches  to  his  memory,  he  has  not  yet 
thrown  off  his  human  personality,  but  is  known 
to  have  been  merely  a  sorcerer  of  great  fame  ;^ 
so  tbkt  in  his  deification  we  have  almost  living 
evidence  of  the  process  here  assumed  to  have 
operated  widely  in  the  formation  of  the  world*8 
myUiology. 

An  elemental  explanation  has  been  applied 
with  such  uniform  effect,  first  to  Aryan,  and  then 
to  Polynesian  and  American  mythology,  that  in 
the  rejection  of  it  there  may  be  danger  of  carry- 
ing opposing  theories  too  far.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  obvious  limits,  nor,  if  we  doubt 
whether  man  in  a  primitive  state  really  had  the 
poetical  yiews  of  nature  so  generally  claimed 
for  him,  need  we  deny  to  the  airect  exercise  of 
his  imagination  cUl  share  in  the  construction  of 
mythology.  Take,  for  instance,  this  typical 
Aryan  passage,  **  By  the  early  Aryan  mind  the 
howling  wind  was  conceived  as  a  great  dog  or 
wolf.  As  a  fearful  beast  was  heard  speeding  by 
the  windows  or  over  the  house-top,  tne  inmates 

1  Bchlrren,  144.  Maui  vird  fm  Meere  gefonnt,  von  dnetn 
Flsch  verMhluckt,  mit  dlMem  ant  Land  geworfen  und  Leraut- 
gescbnltt«n.  Der  Fitch  M  dU  Erdt  welche  dU  Sonne  gttr 
NacfU  vertchlingt ;  dtr  Hvnmtl  in  Onten  be/reit  die  Sonne  au9 
dtr  Erde. 

*  Dancroft,  ▼.  23.    <  Brinton.  180. 

«  Waitz  {AnihopologU,  Iv.  9M,  448,  456.)  adopU  the  rlew  of 
the  human  origin  of  Viracocha. 
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trembled,  for  none  knew  bat  his  own  soul  miefat 
forthwith  be  required  of  him.  Hence  to  Uds 
day,  among  ignorant  people,  the  howling  of  a 
dog  is  supposed  to  portend  a  death  in  the 
familj/^^  When  we  find  that  a  dog*s  howling 
portends  the  death  of  its  master  among  the 
Nubians,*  and  is  regarded  as  a  dreaded  omen  by 
the  Kamsehadals,*  we  may  safely  reject  the  Aryan 
pedigree  of  the  superstition,  nor  go  any  furtner 
ror  its  explanation  than  the  nature  of  tne  sound 
itself.  But  though  Aryan  mythology  may  be 
taken  to  have  grown,  like  any  other,  round 
human  personalities,  and  though  popular  super- 
stitions are  in  many  instances  ue  pnmary  prod- 
ucts of  the  laws  of  psychology,  ranking  rather 
among  the  sources  than  the  dwria  of  myuiology, 
there  is  proof  from  the  fairy-lore  of  savages  that 
some  have  so  far  advanced  in  thought  as  to  be 
not  incapable  of  personifying  abstract  ideas. 
Dr.  Rink  alludes  to  the  tendency  of  the  Elsqui- 
maux  to  give  figprative  explanations  of  things, 
to  personify,  for  instance,  human  qualities,  just 
as  they  are  personified  in  the  '*Rlgrim^s  Prog- 
ress.^'^  The  Chippewa  Indians  personified 
sleep  as  Weeng,  once  seen  in  a  tree  in  a  wood  as 
a  giant  insect,  making  a  murmuring  sound  with 
its  wings,  and  generally  conceived  as  causing 
sleep  by  employing  a  number  of  little  fairies  to 
beat  drowsy  foreheads  with  their  tiny  olubs.* 
And  the  Odjibwas,  with  a  fancy  which  has  been 
BO  poetically  preserved  by  Longfellow,  identified 
Winter  with  an  old  hoary-headed  man  called 
Peboan ;  Spring  with  a  young  man  of  quick  step 
and  rosy  face  <^led  Segwun.* 

The  testimony,  therefore,  afforded  by  the  ob- 
servation of  modem  savage  races,  as  to  the 
growth  of  mythology  discloses  several  ways  in 
which,  as  it  is  being  formed  now,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  formed  thousands  of  years  ago.  The 
evidence  of  Steller  that  the  Kamschadals  ex- 
plained everything  to  themselves  according  to 
the  liveliness  of  their  fancy,  letting  nothing 
escape  their  examination,^  accords  with  evidence 
of  other  races  to  the  eflfect  that  some  intellectual 
eurioeity  enters  as  a  constituent  into  the  lowest 
human  intelligence,  giving  birth  to  explanations 
which  are  as  absurd  to  us  as  they  are  natural  to 
their  original  framers.  A  ready  capacity  for  in- 
vention IS  no  rare  trait  of  the  savage  character. 
Sir  G.  Grey  found  that  the  capability  of  Austra- 
lian natives  to  invent  marvels  and  wonders  was 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  he  offered 
to  tnem ; "  and  in  the  fondness  of  the  Koranna 
Hottentots,  as  they  sit  around  their  evening  fires, 
of  relating  fictitious  adventures,  lies  a  source  of 
legendary  lore  which  is  not  likely  to  be  limited 
to  South  Africa,  and  is  probably  aided  there  and 
elsewhere  by  the  knowledge,  common  to  so 
many  savage  tribes,  of  the  preparation  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.*  To  these  sources  of  mythology 
may  be  added  the  help  supplied  by  dreams  to  me 
elaboration  of  fiction,  the  misconceptions  effected 
in  traditions  by  the  language  of  flattery,  or  per- 

>  Flake,  85. 76.    *  Steller,  279. 

•  Scbwelnnirth,  Heart  of  AfHea,  11.  S96. 

«  Rink,  TaU9^  etc.,  of  the  £$quimaux,  9a 

•  Algic  Reaearchee,  11.  220. 
«  Hiawatha,  Oanto  zxl. 

^  Bteller,  267 :  "  Die  Italmanea  geben  naoh  ibrer  tmffemein 
lebha/ten  J^antaeie  von  alien  Dlngen  Raiaon,iiDd  lansen  nicbt 
das  goringste  obne  Critic  vorbel.'*  Tet  tbey  bad  neither  rever- 
ence nor  names  for  the  stars,  calling  only  the  Groat  Bear  the 
moving  star,  281. 

•  TraveU  in  AuatreUia,  1.  261. 

•  ThompsoDi  South  Africa,  11. 84. 


haps  by  the  language  of  affection ;'  and,  lastly, 
the  tenaency,  probably  consequent  on  such  con-  I 
fusion,  to  personify  things  or  even  abstract  ideas ;  j 
and  the  wonder  will  no  longer  be  that  the  \ 
mythology  of  the  different  races  of  the  world  J 
displays  so  much  uniformity,  but  that  imifonnity  { 
within  limited  ranges  should  ever  have  been  [ 
taken  as  a  proof  of  a  conmion  ethnological  > 
origin. 

>  Schielber,  Xo^MOoto,  129.    An  old  man  saya  to  a  Inide : — 

**  Beifktn,  Mond  natmf  dich  der  Voter, 
Sonnenachien  nannf  dich  der  Mutter, 
WaeeerecMnmer  dich  der  Bruder," 

If  other  people  besides  the  Finns  thus  call  tlieir  daogfaters 
Moon,  Sunshine,  or  Water.gUmmer,  It  is  easy  to  aae  bow  tbs 
departure  of  Sunshine  as  a  bride  might  be  ezplaioed  after  waidi 
as  a  myth  of  the  dawn,  and  aimllarly  anything  else  that 
happened  to  her. 


PLAYING  AT  COUBTING. 

yEBSKS  FOB  TRB  OLD  LADT  AHD  THB  OLD 
GBKTLBMAN. 

"  Let's  play  at  coortiiig,  gentle  wife, 

Forget  these  boys  and  girls, 
Ignore  tiie  wrinkles  on  cor  brows, 

The  gray  hair 'mid  our  cnris. 

'*  Me  coming  throogh  the  fields  you  see, 

With  Sunday  suitbedight, 
Yon  snatch  a  side  look  through  the  glass. 

And  smooth  your  apron  white. 

**  Then  hum  above  your  work,  while  loud 

And  quick  your  heart  beats  on. 
And  yet  unconscious  seem,  as  if 

There  neyer  was  a  John. 

*'  Well,  I  am  here — I  dare  not  kisa 

The  little  hand  I  touch ; 
It  seems  just  sitting  by  your  side 

Almost  one  joy  too  much. 

"  And  as  your  shining  needle  moves, 

'Tis  bliss  enough  to  see 
The  down-curled  lashes  sometimes  lift 

To  steal  a  glance  at  me. 

<*  The  children,  shy,  look  in  sometimes, 

I  do  not  call  them  here ;  ^ 
Td  rather  not,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Have  anybody  near. 

<<  The  old  folks  bid  a  pleased  <  Good  night,* 

And  leave  us  two  together. 
To  think  and  blush,  but  nothing  say. 

Except  about  the  weather. 

"  But  someway,  by-and-by,  how  is't  ?  — 

I  never  could  define— 
My  arm  gets  snuggling  round  your  waist, 

Your  hand  gets  clasped  in  mine ; 

"  And  someway,  stranger  still,  your  cheek 

Comes  very  near  my  own. 
For  thus  I  bend  my  head  to  hear 

That  bashfU,  whispering  tone. 

**  And  then  —  "  wife  nudged  me ;  dose  bdiind, 

Eyes  opened  wide  to  see, 
Our  eldest  stood — she's  just  the  age 

Her  mother  married  me. 

EngUihwomanU  DomuUe  Magnha^^ 
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PRACTICAL  CASES   OF  C05PERATI0K 

BT  THS  XDITOR. 

"  The  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Times  (says 
the  Hartford  Evening  Post)  have  a  novel  con- 
tract with  their  compositors  and  proof-readers, 
bj  virtue  of  which  the  latter,  two  j-ears  ago,  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  the  Printers'  Union. 
The  Times  proposed  that  the  men  should  aban- 
don the  Union,  and  accept  one  cent  less  than  the 
Union  rate  for  composition,  and  that  the  proprie- 
tors would  make  good  an j  advantages  accruing 
from  the  Union's  position  as  a  mutual  beneut 
society.  This  was  two  years  ago,  and  the  agree- 
ment was  that  each  member  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation should  pay  15  cents  a  week,  and  the 
TVni^  proprietors  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
thus  collected.  During  the  first  year  the  fines 
and  does  from  its  members  amounted  to  $733, 
and  the  office  paid  $728.50.  Of  this  $462.80 
was  expended  for  sick  allowances  dnd  funeral 
expenses,  leaving  a  balance  of  $978.70  on  hand. 
During  the  year  closing  with  the  first  of  the 
present  month  the  printers  paid  $771.55,  and  the 
Times  proprietors  $766.90,  and  the  expenditures 
were  $219.10,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  year  of 
11.319.35,  and  a  tot^  fund  of  $2,318.05.  Dur- 
ing  the  first  year  the  sick  allowance  was  $5  per 
week,  and  during  the  second  year  $8  per  week. 
The  arrangement  has  been  found  to  work  satis- 
foctorily  to  all  concerned.  The  printers  have  a 
stronger  and  safer  fund  than  they  would  have 
had  in  the  Union,  and  the  proprietors  *  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  conduct  their 
business  unhampered  by  external  dictation,  and 
of  being  able  to  preserve  the  consciousness  that 
no  misunderstanaing  could  arise  between  them- 
selres  and  their  employes  which  friendly  con- 
sultation would  not  remove.' " 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
arrangement  that  whicn  the  working  force  of 
Messrs.  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  the  well-known 
printers  of  Boston,  have  organized  of  their 
own  accord.  The  men  concerned  are  56  in 
;  number,  and  they  have  formed  the  Rockwell  & 
:  Churchill  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  for  the 
same  objects  as  sought  in  the  Times  society.  As 
;  a  matter  of  convenience  for  reference,  we  give 
!  the  chief  points  of  its  constitution.  The  officers 
ire,  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
torer,  and  three  trustees,  these  last  forming  a 
kind  of  consulting  executive  committee ;  meet- 
!  ings,  quarterly ;  eli^ble,  any  one  employed  in 
.RcNckwell  &  Churcniirs  office;  a  three-fourths 
vote  necessary  to  admit ;  membership  may  con- 
tinue alter  leaving  the  concern.  The  sick  or  disa- 
bled to  receive  $5  a  week,  for  not  over  13  weeks 
in  a  year,  unless  by  special  vote ;  and  this  bene- 
fit not  allowed  if  flie  trouble  was  from  **  intoxi- 
cation or  other  improper  conduct."  Payment  to 
be  by  the  treasurer  on  written  order  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  endorsed  by  the  president ;  no 
benefit  until  after  three  months^  membership, 
and  none  for  less  than  six  da^s^  disability.  On 
death  of  a  member,  each  survivor  to  pay  to  the 
secretarv  $1,  which  is  to  be  paid  in  same  man- 
ner as  before  to  the  family  or  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  Initiation  fee,  $1;  weekly  dues,  5 
cents.  Prompt  notice  of  sickness,  etc.,  to  be 
given,  and  members  may  be  assessed  to  not  over 
^  cents  each  in  case  the  funds  in  hand  are  not 
«qual  to  demands.     "Sogering"  (the  constitu- 


tion does  not  use  this  slang  term,  but  refers  to 
foiling  sickness)  incurs  expulsion ;  and  so  does 
failure  to  pay  dues  for  5  weeks,  unless  a  good 
excuse  is  given  and  accepted.  Members  ex- 
pnelled  for  non-payment,  and  wishing  readmis- 
sion,  must  pay  up  m  full,  and  $1  besides.  There 
are  nine  simple  by-laws,  regulating  details  of 
business,  duties  of  officers,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  efficient  scheme, 
and  has  already,  during  the  few  months  of  its 
existence,  been  helpful  to  more  then  one  case 
within  its  rules.  The  principle  on  which  the 
dues  are  to  be  adjusted  is  obvious  enough :  ascer- 
tain the  usual  average  of  adults  who  are  sick,  in 
every  hundred  or  thousand,  and  levy  such  dues 
as  will  provide  tlie  proposed  weekly  payment, 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  formmg  the 
society.  For  instance,  a  recent  report  on  the 
health  of  the  Odd  Fellows^  lodges  in  the  United 
States  showed  that,  in  a  total  number  of  85,361 
grown  men,  in  the  lodges  reported,  the  average 
sickness  was  4}  days  a  year  to  each  man,  old 
and  young  together.  Assuming  this  as  a  basis 
of  calculation,  we  proceed.  The  average  length 
of  sicknesses  was  not  given ;  but,  supposing  half 
the  sickness  to  be  in  attacks  of  less  man  6  days 
long,  liie  average  of  4}  days  must  be  halved  to 
get  the  average  of  relievable  sidmess,  which 
would  thus  become  2k  days  a  year  per  man. 
Multiply  this  by  56,  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Rockwell  &  Churchill  society,  and  we  have 
nearly  131  days*  sickness  a  year  which  the  so- 
ciety may  expect  (on  the  assumed  average)  to 
have  to  provide  for.  This  is  nearly  19  weeks. 
At  $5  a  week,  then,  $95  a  year  is  needed.  On 
56  persons,  5  cents  a  week  will  come  to  $145.60 
a  year;  and  this,  with  initiation  fees,  fines,  etc., 
will  not  allow  more  than  a  safe  margin,  consid- 
ering all  things;  and  perhaps  in  the  second 
year,  as  in  the  Times  office,  the  allowance  can 
be  increased.  Of  comse  this  computation  is  a 
supposed  one  only;  for  it  depends  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  average  of  sickness  in  the  lodges 
above  stated.  It  is  only  given  to  sho^  one 
mode  of  ascertaining  a  proper  rule  for  adjust- 
ing dues. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  to  the  best 
civilization  of  to-day  than  such  a  society  as  this 
in  every  company  of  men  or  women  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  helping  force,  which  is  asso- 
ciated for  industrial  purposes. 

The  editor  of  the  Saturday  Magazine  will  be 
happy  to  hear  from  any  other  similar  organiza- 
tions, and  to  see  copies  of  their  constitutions. 


THE  KABBALA;  AND  THE  8EPHEB  YEZIBAH. 

BT  THS  EorroB. 

The  Eabbala,  or  mystic  Jewish  theosophy,  is  a 
singularly  interesting  system  of  doctrines,  and 
the  Sepher  Yezirah,  or  Book  of  Creation^  is,  as 
Franck  remarks  in  his  fascinating  work.  La  Kabr 
bale,  **  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  obscurest  mon- 
ument^ of  it.  It  seems  probable  that  both  the 
Sepher  Yezirah  and  the  Zohar,  which  is  the  other 
principal  kabbalistical  treatise,  are  not,  in  their 
present  form,  earlier  certainly  than  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  Zohar  may 

gDSsibly  be  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
ut  Franck^s  arguments  seem  to  shoAr  fair  justi- 
fication for  believing  that  whatever  the  date  of 
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these  treadses  in  their  present  form,  their  doc- 
trines were  long  taught  in  a  secret  manner,  to  a 
yery  cantioasly  selected  few  of  the  Jewish 
staoents  of  the  Law;  and  that  this  series  of 
traditional  instmctions  may  possibly  have  been 
handed  down  even  from  Uie  time  of  the  captiy- 
ity.  Here  is  a  legend  which  Franck  (La  KoUnxUe, 
p.  283j  translates  from  the  tract  ehagigah  of  the 
Talmad,  and  which  indicates,  yery  plainly,  that 
the  great  secrets  of  the  Kabbalistic  teaching, 
whatever  their  real  importance*  were  at  least 
regarded  with  profound  reverence,  and  handled 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  precaution. 

"One  day^*  says  the  Talmud,  "our  master** 
[Rabban^  a  higher  title  than-  EcMn]  **  Jochanan 
ben  Zachai  set  out  upon  a  journey,  riding  upon 
an  ass,  and  followed  by  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben 
Aroch.  Soon  the  latter  asked  the  master  to 
teach  him  a  chapter  of  the  Mercaba**  [i.e..  The 
Chariot,' one  of  the  two  principal  departments  of 
Kabbalistic  doctrino].*'~**But  have  I  not  told 
yon,*'  was  the  answer,  "that  it  is  forbidden  to 
teach  the  Mercaba  to  any  person  whatever,  except 
to  ope  whose  own  unassisted  wisdom  and  intel- 
ligence are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  master 
itP"— "Then  at  least,"  replied  Eleazar,  "per- 
mit me  to  recite  before  you  that,  which  yon  lutve 
actually  taught  me  of  wis  science.** — "Well,** 
said  our  master,  "say  on.**  As  he  spoke  thus, 
he  alighted,  covered  his  head,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  a  stone  under  an  olive  tree. — Scarcely 
had  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aroch,  beeun  to  discourse 
of  the  Mercaba,  before  a  fire  descended  from 
heaven  and  enveloped  all  the  trees  of  the  field ; 
and  from  the  trees  there  came  as  it  were  the 
chanting  of  hynlns ;  and  from  the  midst  of  the 
fire  was  heara  the  voice  of  an  ansel,  rejoicing 
at  being  permitted  to  listen  to  sucn  mysteries.** 
And  again:  "When  afterwards  two  other 
doctors,  Rabbi  Joshua  and  Rabbi  Joss6,  sought 
to  follow  the  example  of  Eleazar,  prodigies  not 
^less  astounding  took  place.  The  heavens  were, 
covered  all  at  once  with  thick  clouds ;  a  meteoric 
appeai;^nce  like  a  rainbow  shone  out  in  the 
horizon ;  and  the  angels  could  be  seen  trooping 
up  to  listen  from  every  direction,  like  guests 
hurrying  to  a  wedding.** 

There  is  a  wonderful  wild  depth  and  strength 
of  imagination  in  this  ancient  story  of  the  mvstic 
powers  exerted  within  the  spiritual  world  by 
these  poor  and  bumble  wanaerers,  so  despised 
and  oppressed  among  men.  And,  moreover,  as 
Franck  goes  on  to  point  out,  a  chronological 
argument  Is  involvea  in  them.  This  Jochanan 
ben  Zachai,  here  represented  as  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  mysterious  science  of  the  Mercaba,  is  his- 
torically known  to  have  been  of  older  date  than 
Gamaliel,  the  contemporary  of  the  apostles ;  for, 
as  the  Talmudic  treatise  Baba  Bathra  ^^hows 
(folio  134,  as  quoted  in  Jost*B  History  of  the 
Jew8,  vol.  8,  pp.  114,  170),  Jochanan  was  the 
pupil  of  Hillel  the  Elder;  and  Hillel  was  the 
grandfather  of  Gamaliel.  Thus  it  appears  that 
at  the  time  of  Christ  the  Kabbala  was  already 
an  established  and  elaborate  system. 

The  Rev.  Isidore  Kalisch,  a  Jewish  doctor  of 
learning  and  reputation,  has  published  what  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  Ens'lish  translation  of  the 
Sepher  Yezirah,  in  a  litUe  volume  now  before 
us.'    The  book  is  arranged  so  as  to  puzzle  an 

1  SepKer  Tetirah;  and,  Skttch  of  the  Talmud,    By  Rey. 
"    "  New  York :  L.  H.  Fnmk  k  Co.      ' 


Dr.  Isidore  Kaliseh. 
$1.00. 
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ordinary  English  reader ;  for  it  begins  at  botii 
ends,  and  ends  in  the  middle.  The  Sketch  cf  the 
Talmud  begins  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  an 
English  book,  at  the  left-hand  part  of  the  vol- 
ume as  held  in  the  usual  way ;  while  the  Sepher 
Yezirah,  which  has  the  Hebrew  text,  with  ^ 
English  translation  opposite,  beghis,  as  all  He- 
brew books  do,  at  the  right  hand,  or  what  we 
should  caill  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  Hebrew, 
by  the  way,  is  pointed  with  the  vowels  in  falj, 
althoufirh  not  accented ;  so  that  it  is  easier  for 
tvros  Uian  the  more  usual  unpointed  Hebrew. 
Dr.  Kalisch,  in  a  short  preface,  gives  an  aocotmt 
of' the  probable  a^e  and  character  of  the  work, 
and  the  text  is  followed  by  careful  and  instroc- 
tive  notes.  We  transcribe  the  first  sectioD  of 
chapter  one ;  and,  short  as  it  is,  it  illustrates  tbe 
strange  way  in  which  the  ancient  Jewish  teachers 
soueht  to  Imit  together  this  life  and  the  spuitoal 
world  by  means  of  the  alphabet  and  its  mystic 
qualities.     . 

"  Yah**  [this  is  the  word  spelled  Jah  In  the 
English  Biblel,  "the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  livioff 
Goo,  Kin^of  the  Universe,  Omnipotent,  All-kind 
and  Merciful,  Supreme  and  Extolled,  who  is 
Eternal,  Sublime  and  Most  Holy,  ordained 
(formed)  and  created  the  Universe  in  thirty-two' 
mysterious  paths  of  wisdom  by  three  Sephadm. 
namely,  1.  S*  (for  Sephar).  2.  Sippur,  and  S, 
Sapher ;  which  are  in  Him  one  andf  the  same.' 
They  consist  of  a  decade  out  of  nothing,  and  d 
22  fundamental  letters.  He  divided  the  22  con- 
sonants into  three  divisions:  1.  Three  mothers, 
fundamental  letters  or  first  elements :  2.  Seven 
double ;  and  8.  Twelve  simple  consonants.** 

Thus  beginning,  the  anonymous  author  pro- 
ceeds, one  may  say,  to  develop  the  universe  out 
of — or  rather  by  means  of, — or  in  accordao(» 
with,  the  mystic  significances  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  and,  assuredly,  the  student  of  nieta- 
physics  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  this 
carefully  co-ordinated  series  of  propositions ;  for, 
fanciful  as  they  may  seem,  they  constitute  a 
system,  and  possess  a  distinct  meaning  and  par- 
pose. 

The  short  account  of  the  Talmud  is  enllvraed 
with  some  apologues  from  it,  and  some  of  tbe  max- 
ims of  the  rirke  Aboth  or  Sayings  of  the  Fathers. 
To  the  statement  of  versions  of  the  Talmad,  on 
page  38,  it  might  be  added  that  the  Rabbis  Ra- 
phall  and  De  l^la  published  an  English  veraon  of 
eighteen  treatises  of  the  Mishnah  at  London,  in 
1848;  the  Abb6  Chiarini  undertook  to  translate 
the  whole  Talmud,  both  of  Babylon  and  of  Jerosa- 
lem,  into  French,  but  only  completed  the  first 
treatise,  or  Berachoth ;  but  his  preliminary  vol- 
ume contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  Talmud.     A  later  and  better 
French  version  of  the  same  treatise  appeared  at 
Paris  a  year  or  two  affo.    Other  additions  mi^ht  | 
be  made  to  this  list,  out  these — toother  with  j 
the  comments  and  specimens  in  the  Kemains  of , 
Emanuel  Deutsch  -^  are  perhaps  most  easily  ac- , 
cessibAe  to  the  moddm  reader. 

Dr.  Ka1isch*s  little  book  is  careful  and  instne- 1 
tive ;  and  is  a  real  addition  to  English  knowledge.  ^ 

>  Dr.  K«U«ch*a  note.    Tbe  nnmber  S2  U  not  ooly  the  Mb  ; 

B>w«r  of  3«  and  Uie  turn  of  10  unite  and  S8  letten  [fix.,  oi  tbe 
obrew  alphabet],  but  la  aleo  tbe  lum  of  tbe  first  and  lut  kt* 
ten  of  tbe  Hebrew  Pentaiencb,  Betb,  S,  and  Lamed,  30. 

*  Tbese  tbree  Hebrew  worda  mean :  1.  Number,  ealenktloOf 
or  Idea;  2.  The  word;  8.  Tbe  wrhlng  of  the  word.  Asd 
tbese  are  (as  well  as  we  can  bamanly  eipniss  it),  tboagb  d» 
femt  things  in  man,  yet  one  and  the  same  fa  God. 
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WHAT  THE  LITTLE  BIBD8  TOLD  THEM. 

Listen  to  the  linnet's  lay. 
Darling,  what  does  bircne  say  ? 

*'  Let's  be  bapf>y  while  we  may, 
Age  will  come  bjm  care  and  sorrow, 
Why  look  forward  to  to-morrow  ? 
Tweet,  tweet,  tweet,"  says  little  birdie, 

**  Lcrt  US  all  ei^oy  to-day." 

Hark  to  pert  fwU-parrofs  sonff , 
Laughing,  strident,  harsh  and  strong, 

''ETerything  that's  nice  is  wrong,  - 
Lore's  a  fatuos  to  follow. 
All  the  world  is  false  and  hollow. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laoghs  pert  poll-parrot, 

**  Toa  two  sillies  g^  along." 

Harken  what  the  raven  saith, 
Croaking  on  the  monmfhl  heath, 

Croaking  with  Ul-omened  breath, 
**  Vows  wm  not  endare  for  erer, 
LoTing  best  the  soonest  sever. 
Croak,  croak,  croak,"  says  dismal  raven, 

*<  Nothing's  sure  in  life  but  death." 


FACTS. 

Ths  Most  Popular  Book. — From  about 
1455,  when  printiiifi^  was  inyented,  to  1800,  it 
has  been  computed  tnat  about  four  million  copies 
of  the  Bible  were  circulated  in  the  world.  An 
immensely  g^reater  number  has  been  issued  since. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  alone  has 
circulated  eij|^hty-two  million  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments since  its  origin  in  1808. 

Education  in  a  Nutshell. — The  late  Dr. 
C!barles  Hodge  said :  **  The  requisites  of  a  good 
teacher  are :  knowledge,  ability,  fidelity,  and 
tact"  And  he  added  that  many  who  possess  the 
first  three  &il  for  want  of  the  last.  A  certain 
living  person  ventures  to  add  his  experience. 
What  is  required  in  order  to  be  a  good  and  suc- 
oessfnl  teacher,  and  not  die  right  away,  is,  a 
union  of  Encyclopsodia,  Missionary,  andHercules. 

"Afghanistan"  Pronounced.  — The  Gen- 
tkman*8  Magazine  thus  teaches :  Tan  signifying 
town  or  place,  Afgh&nist&n  is  the  place  of  the 
A^rhans,  and  Bel6ochist&n  is  the  place  of  the 
BeWhees.  By  putting  an  accent  on  both  the 
second  and  fourth  syllables,  and  pronouncing  the 
has  it  would  be  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  eft  as  in  church,  the  right  sound  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  Teeth  broken  out  op  an  old  Saw.  — 
Re?.  Orby  Shipley,  a  High-Church  Anglican,  has 
recently  entered  the  &man  Church.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions  that  ensued,  the  Spec- 
tfUor  extracts  from  the  Times  the  following  good 
sample  of  sharp  logic  well  applied :  — 

**in  the  Times^  correspondence  as  to  Mr.  Orby 
^pley^s  case,  a  very  interesting  argument  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  so-called  rule  of  v  {ncentius, 
that  Catholic  truth  is  the  truth  held  semper, 
tt6i9tte,  ab  omnibus.  Literally  speaking,  there 
is  no  such  Catholic  truth  a»  all,  and  *  A  Per- 
plexed Layman,'  in  Thursday's  Times,  makes 
Terr  short  woric  of  this  equally  famous  and 
Qseiess  test:  'To  sum  up,  then,  this  rule  of 
Vinoentius,  as  explained  and  limited  by  Canon 
Carter,  it  comes  to  this^-^tiie  Catholic  faith  is 
that  which  "has  always  and  eyerywhere  been 
held  by  all "  who  have  kept  •«  withm  the  palc'of 
Cathouc  tradition,"  uid  wno  have  expelled  from 
that  pale  all  who  happened  to  differ  from  them. 
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who,  nevertheless,  still  claim  to  be  as  good 
Catholics  as  those  who  expelled  them,  and  who 
by  so  doing  prevent  the  decree  which  expelled 
them  from  ever  acquiring  that  Catholic  assent 
which  is  essential  to  its  acceptance  hj  a  true 
Catholic ;  and  the  '*  all "  who  tnus  remain  within 
the  Catholic  pale  are  not  absolutely  **  all ;  "  but 
only  *•  more  or  less  "  of  the  •*  all ; "  and  whenever 
they  have  been  **  less,''  and  not  *  *  more,"  they  have 
preserved  the  Catholic  faith  by  disobeying  the 
Vincentian  rule,  which  is  thus  proved  to  be  itself 
lacking  in  that  very  element  of  Catholic  assent 
which,  we  are  told,  conditions  the  belief  of  all 
Catholics.'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  cruelly  destructive,  and  yet  just,  analysis 
of  any  formula,  than  that.  The  rule  of  Vincen- 
tius  is  not  a  test,  but  a  plausible  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  a  test.'' 


SCIENTIFIC  EECTIFICATIONS. 

The  process  of  taking  away  a  large  quantity 
of  the  territory  of  the  Ameer  of  Anghanistan, 
which  the  English  are  now  performing,  is  deli- 
catelv  termed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  *'  a  scientific 
rectincation  of  Uie  Indian  frontier."  The  astute 
Hebrew  may  perhaps  have  imitated  this  from 
our  own  ola  phrases  of  **  (iie  re-annexation  of 
Texas,"  and  "  the  extension  of  the  area  of  free- 
dom ; "  so  that  it  is  safest  for  Americans  not  to 
call  names  very  hard  at  the  Disraelism.  We 
may  rather  transfer  the  following  cool  ''dig" 
from  Punch :  — 

"SciENTiFio  REcnpiOATiONS*.  —  Mr.  William 
Sikes  has  announced  his  intention  of  scientifically 
rectifying  his  service  of  plate  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  He  has  been  annoyed  when  entertain- 
ing his  friends  to  find  he  has  to  put  up  with  an 
oM  set  of  salt-spoons,  and  he  feels  severely  his 
deficiency  in  dish-covers.  His  plate  has,  in  fact, 
been  collected  at  different  times,  and  on  no  aes- 
thetic principle.  He  has  lately  been  put  up  to  a 
chance  by  which  a  handsome  family  service  of 
plate  may  be  had  cheap. 

*'Marv  Smith  (35),  lady's-maid,  was  charged 
before  the  justices  of  Blankshire  with  the  thefb 
of  a  seal-skin  jacket,  the  property  of  her  mis- 
tress. The  accused  indignantly  repudiated  the 
charge  of  theft.  She  had  long  felt  the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  winter  woollen  wraps,  at  once 
so  heavy  and  so  common,  and  had  merely  availed 
herself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  scientifically 
rectifying  her  wardrobe. 

*<  Benjamin  Jingo,  banker's  clerk,  has  had  an 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  his  employ- 
ers. He  had  long  been  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  salary  required  scientific  rectifica- 
tion, and  had,  accordingly,  annexed  a  parcel  of 
bank-notes  of  which  he  had  charge.  lie  urged, 
in  his  defence,  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  an 
unheard-of  insult.  On  being  asked  what  it  was, 
he  replied  that  it  might  not  be  perhaps  exactly 
an  insult,  but  he  had  received  an  answer  to  his 
request  to  be  taken  into  partnership  which  no 
man  of  spirit  could  put  up  with,  his  employers 
having  said  as  much  as  that  he  had  not  yet  ren- 
dered services  to  the  firm  which  called  for  that 
particular  form  of  recognition." 
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A  HINT  FOB  EEFOBMEKS. 
Never  take  away  a  cripple^s  cane  unless  you 
rive  him  back  a  crutch.  A  Roman  gentleman, 
x)mmonly  called  Horace,  lived  in  Rome  nearly 
lineteen  hundred  years  ago.  By  the  way,  his 
lame  was  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus-;  and  if  it  is 
'ight  to  call  his  middle  name  Horace,  his  whole 
lame  is  Quint  H.  Flack ;  related  distantly,  we 
nay  imagine,  to  the  Reverend  A.  H.  Quint  and 
^he  Reverend  Alonzo  Flack,  both  of  them  existing 
personages.  But  as  we  were  about  to  observe :  this 
[lorace  was  a  man  of  remarkable  good  sense,  — 
%s  sufficiently  appears  by  his  having  hit  on  one 
3f  our  ideas  so  long  ago,  and  before  all  the 
modem  improvements  had  come  in,  too.  And  in 
speaking  of  a  rule  that  he  laid  down  on  some 
subject,  he  said  (in  Latin) :  •*  Now,  if  you 
san  suggest  anything  better,  be  so  good  as  to 
suggest  it.  If  not,  suppose  we  both  abide  by 
this  rule  that  we  have  now."  As  adapted  to 
reformers,  —  and  we  do  not  mean  all  of  them, 
for  the  wise  ones  have  already  found  it  out,  —  it 
means  this :  You  ought  not  in  &imess  to  destroy 
the  existing  state  of  things  without  being  ready 
to  establish  a  better  one.  Instances  of  what  we 
mean  are  not  scarce.  Three  of  them  that  we 
happen  to  remember  at  this  moment  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and  not 
without  reason,  over  a  number  of  recent  grave 
robberies,  for  the  benefit  of  medical  colleges. 
The  dead  should  be  treated  with  respect.  But 
some  of  the  dead  should  be  used,  under  proper 
restrictions,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are 
to  cure  our  diseases  and  accidents.  Without 
anatomy,  scientific  surgery  and  medicine  are 
impossible.  Not  a  grave  should  be  violated. 
No  human  being  should  be  insulted  or  wronged. 
But  the  professional  training  of  the  men  who 
stand  between  us  and  death  should  be  thorough. 
Whatever  law,  therefore,  —  and  the  stricter  the 
better,  —  shall  protect  the  grave  from  violatio.n, 
should  provide  for  the  lawful  supply  of  anatom- 
ical subjects  to  medical  colleges. 

2.  Opposition  has  repeatedly  been  made  by 
working-men,  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
printing,  hatting,  and  other  trades. 

Certainly  working-men  are  not  often  too  rich ; 
and  their  condition  should  be  eased  and  not 
worsened,  in  every  possible  way.  And  yet,  if 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  justice  and  benevolence 
on  earth,  it  is  both  just  and  kind  that  every  con- 
vict should  be  kept  at  useful  work  as  long  as  he 


is  in  prison,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  dismissed 
in  such  a  condition  that  he  can  earn  an  honest 
living  when  he  gets  out,  and  need  not  return  to 
a  dishonest  one.  And  he  ought  to  have  a  good 
trade,  too.  Now,  whenever  any  meeting  of  work- 
ing-men resolves  against  the  employment  of  con- 
victs in  trades,  they  are  bound,  as  men  of  sense 
and  kindness,  to  shape  their  resolve  so  that  it 
shall  indicate  what  shall  be  done  with  tiie  conyict, 
as  well  as  what  shall  hot. 

8.  Detectives  and  police  officers  are  ofien 
found  fkult  with  for  using  deceitftQ  methods  to 
catch  criminals.  And  some  of  the  religions 
papers  have  been  quite  severe  on  Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock  for  practising  delusions  on  people  who 
were  selling  obscene  pictures  and  books  to  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  country,  so  that  he  might 
catch  the  beasts  and  break  up  the  practioe. 
Well !  Then  it  is  immoral  to  delude  a  rat  into 
a  trap,  and,  in  spite  of  the  old  proverb,  we  ongfat 
to  '*  hunt  wild  ducks  with  a  brass  band^ !  Cer- 
tainly these  good  folks  would  practically  1^ 
crime  go  unpunished.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  the 
crimes  could  not  be  practised  exclusively  on 
those  who  don^t  want  them  punished.  The  sect 
would  dwindle  like  wax  in  fire.  Murder,  in  par- 
ticular, would  do  as  little  harm  in  that  direction 
as  in  any,  and,  if  we  must  have  it,  let  it  by  all 
means  be  practised  on  those  who  wish  the  mur- 
derer to  be  kept  alive  and  comfortable.  But,  at 
any  rate,  since  these  careful  friends  do  not  ap- ; 
prove  of  the  means  that  are  found  efficadoos  to 
detect  criminals,  they  certainly  ought  to  suggest 
some  better  ones. 

To  find  fault  with  what  there  is,  without  show- 
ing a  better  way,  is  destroying,  not  constructing. 
It  is  not  to  Reform,  —  it  is  to  Deform. 


AMENITIES. 

These  innocent  little  paragraphs  are  calledj 
Amen-ities  because  they  come  last,  —  as  a  kind 
of  genial  Amens  to  the  magazine. 

Peat  in  Massachusetts.  —  To  hear  the  news 
about  yourself,  go  away  from  home.  An  Enrlish 
paper.  Capital  and  Labour,  informs  us  that  there 
are  in  Massachusetts  **  more  acres  of  peat  land 
than  cultivated  land.*^  And  more  savages  than 
white  men? 

Heb  mamma  possessed  a  handsome  Skye  ter- 
rier, of  which  the  little  one  was  very  fond,  and 
when  the  dog  died  she  was  disconsolate  until, 
asking  her  mamma  what  had  become  of  poor 
Flossy,  she  was  told  that  perhaps  Flossy  had 
gone  to  heaven.  *•  Oh !  of  course  she  has,  mam- 
ma, for  you  know  she  was  a  Skye  terrier,"  and 
the  fountain  of  her  tears  was  dried. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  Word. —  Some 
would-be  genius,  who  thought  it  fine  to  strut  in 
the  cast  clothes  of  Mattiiew  Arnold,  was  airing 
the  word  Philistine  very  freely  one  day  at  a  din- 
ner party.  The  host  asked,  ••  What  do  yoa 
mean  by  Philistine  P"  One  of  the  guests  antici- 
pated tne   coxcomb's  reply  by  saying,  **The 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  ADVERT ISEMEST. 
"  PerikekolophusUcon  boolah  bah !  "  The 
epuker  was  an  elderly  ladj  who  had  missed 
li«r  train  and  was  detained,  with  two  or  three 
oiktrs,  in  the  waitiDg-room  at  one  of  the  rail' 
navjaQc lions.  The  rest  of  the  compaaf  looked 
il  tier  with  surprise,  for  they  had  never  heard 
inch  an  ejaculation  before,  and  they  doubted, 
perl)aps,  whether  she  had  not  taken  leave  of 
T leDses. 

" Perikekolophnattcon  boolah  bah!"  she  re- 
sated.  "What  can  it  meanP  I  hate  these 
mysterious  announcements  in  the  second  col- 
uomof  the  7Vme«;  just  look  at  that!"  holding 
up  the  obnoxious  paper.  "What  is  it  meant 
for?  What  wickedness  does  itconceal  P  Where 
secrecy  begins,  villany  is  not  far  off.  There 
ought  to  be  an  act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  such 
Ibings being  published.  If  ourcountry  wore  like 
Mine  conntries,  and  onr  government  like  some 
gntcmments,  they  would  soon  be  put  down  and 
the  paper  suppressed.  Who  knows  but  under 
these  apparently  unmean  ins  syllable  a  some  deep- 
laid  plot  may  He  conceBledior  the  subversion  of 
oDr  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic, or  an  empire,  even,  in  its  stead  P  What  do 
fnn  think  of  it,  Mr.  Dickens  P  Why  don't  you 
give  me  your  opinion  P  " 

The  gentleman  appealed  to  smiled,  and  said 
be  did  not  think  there  was  much*  harm  in  the  ad- 
vertisement in  question.  But  Mrs.  Vipont  shook 
ber  head  impatiently.  She  was  one  of  those 
Isdies  who  like  to  know  everything,  and  felt  It 
quite  an  insult  to  her  sex  in  general,  and  to  her- 
self in  particular,  that  language  should  be  thus 
employed  only  to  conceal  men's  thoQghts. 

"  Harm  or  no  harm,"  she  replied, ' '  these  secret 
advertisements  are  aggravating.  Look  here 
again,  ■  No  knocker,  no  scraper,  no  umbrella, 
mapEddnokx,'  —  a  pretty  announcement  that  in 
Brainy  climate  like  ours.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, now,  if  that  were  put  in  by  some  burglar 
'  ~>r  otber,  to  make  an  appointment  with  his  fel- 
0W9,  for  breaking  into  a  house  with  sledge-ham- 
mers, false  keys,  and  crowbars,  and  to  murder 
people  in  their  sleep,  or  fnghtcn  them  to  death, 
which  would  be  almost  as  serious." 

"Doyou  think  sop"  said  another  of  the  com- 
pany, a  young  man  with  smooth  features  and  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  "Now,  I  always  fancy  those 
advertisements  arc  the  tender  effusions  of  some 
I  hapless  lovers  who  are  debarred  n-om  the  more 
1  open  and  affectionate  expression  of  their  senti- 
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ments,  and  whose  sighs,  asthepoet  Drydensays, 
are  'whispered  by  the  warbluig— '"  "Pooft 
poof!  squ-e-e-e-e-e  I "  It  was  only  an  engine 
passing,  but  It  interrupted  the  poetical  quota- 
tion, and  tlie  speaker  turned  away  in  disgust, 
without  attempting  to  finish  it. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  an  old  man,  of  a  more 
practical  and  prosaic  turn  of  nund,  "tiiese  no- 
tices are  mere  trade  quotations  j  the  price  of 
tallow,  perhaps,  for  the  infoiTaation  of  agents  on 
the  Continent,  who  may  be  moving  about  and 
their  address  uncertain,  —  orders  to  buy,  or  to 
sell,  or  what  not." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  Mrs.  Vipont  an- 
swered; "  I  believe  they  emanate  fh>m  conspir- 
ators. Freemasons,  or  Jesuits.  I  remember  see- 
ing one  or  two  such  in  the  Times  a  short  time 
beTore  the  last  French  Revolution  broke  out." 

"Very  likely  yon  did,"  said  Mr.  Dickens; 
"  they  appear  almost  daily.  There  is  one  con- 
solation, at  alt  events,  ana  that  is  that  most  of 
these  secrets  are  really  no  secrets  at  all.  There 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  has  not  been  or  may 
not  be  interpreted,  if  those  who  are  skilled  in 
such  investigations  choose  to  look  into  them. 
However  artfully  the  raess^c  maybe  disguised, 
the  clue  can  almost  always  bo  discovered  and  the 
mystery  unravelled.  Until  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  you  referred  to,  shall  be  passed,  and 
the  editor  of  our  leuding  journal  suspended,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that." 

"  I  don't  believe  anybody  understands  them," 
said  the  lady,  impatiently;  "not  even  the  people 
who  put  them  in,  nor  those  who  are  suppi^a  to 
read  them." 


the  kind  came  undermy  own  notice  not  very  long 
ago." 

"  Indeed !    Pray  tell  us  about  it." 

**  It  is  rather  a  long  story," 

"  So  ranch  the  better ;  we  have  nearly  an  hour 
to  wait  yet.    Do  let  us  have  it." 

Mr.  Dickens,  finding  that  the  company  were 
prepared  to  listen  to nim,  began  as  follows:  — 

I  was  on  my  way  home  last  autumn,  from  a 
tour  which  I  had  been  making  in  Normandy,  and 
arrived  by  a  late  train  at  Dieppe,  intending  to 
cross  over  to  England  next  morning,  weathei" 
permitting.  The  clock  struck  one  before  I  got 
to  bed,  and,  being  tired  with  myjoarney,  I  soon 
fell  asleep.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing I  was  disturbed.  The  night  was  piteh  dark, 
but  there  wasafaint  light  reflected  into  my  room 
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from  the  lamp  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  and 
tlie  outline  of  my  window  was  printed  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  like  a  huge,  distoited  sky- 
light. It  was  blowing  hard  outside,  but  I  only 
heard  the  distant  murmur  of  the  wind,  my  side 
of  the  house  being  well  sheltered.  Yet  I  fancied 
that  I  must  have  been  disturbed  in  m}'  sleep  by 
its  rojxrin^. 

Befof'e  I  had  had  time  for  much  reflection  my 
attention  was  atti'acted  by  a  strange  moaning 
sound,  which  seemed  to  be  close  to  me ;  then  a 
sharp  cry  rent  the  air,  followed  by  loud  exclama- 
tions of  pain  or  terror,  and  then  a  series  of  most 
distressing  sobs  and  groans  fell  upon  my  ear. 
The  sounds  were  so  near  me  that  they  seemed  to 
be  in  my  room,  and.  Indeed,  close  to  the  head  of 
my  bed.  I  could  even  fancy  that  I  felt  the  air 
vibrate,  and  I  thrust  out  my  hands  in  the  dark- 
ness, to  feel  whether  any  living  object  were  near 
me  from  whicli  such  terrible  sounds  could  ema- 
nate .  After  a  short  time  the  groans  and  exclama- 
tions ceased,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  I  called  out, 
first  in  French  and  afterwards  in  £nglish,  **  Who 
is  there?  What  is  the  matter? ''  But  I  could 
obtain  no  answer,  and  presently  the  alarming 
sounds  began  a^ain,  and  were  louder  and  more 
harrowing  than  oefore. 

I  had  some  matches  in  the  room,  but  they  were 
not  within  reach  as  I  lay — or  rather  sat  up  —  in 
my  bed,  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  it : 
but  I  presently  mustered  courage,  and  stepped 
on  tiptoe  towards  the  table,  feeling  anxiously  be- 
fore me  till  I  reached  it.  I  found  my  matches, 
struck  at  least  half  a  dozen,  which  would  only 
just  flash  up  and  go  out,  and,  growing  more  and 
more  nervous  every  moment,  at  length  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  light.  As  the  match  burned  up, 
illuminating  the  whole  chamber,  it  enabled  me 
to  see  distinctly  that  there  was  nothing  unusual 
to  be  seen,  —  nothing,  at  all  events,  that  could 
account  in  any  way  for  the  mysterious  and  pain- 
ful sounds  which  had  alarmed  mc. 

I  lighted  my  candle,  and,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  apartment,  observed  that  in  the  wall  by 
my  bedside  was  a  door  communicating  with 
another  room.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  abed  on  the  other  side  of  this  door, 
touching  it,  perhaps,  as  mine  did,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  some  one  who  was  in  great 
pain,  arising,  it  might  be,  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  illness,  xhe  groans  and  cries  for  help,  which 
continued  to  bre&  forth  while  I  was  thus  consid- 
ering, left  me  no  alternative  but  to  try  and  aflord 
relief,  so  I  at  once  tapped  at  the  door  and  asked 
if  any  one  were  ill.  Knock  as  I  would,  how- 
ever, I  could  get  no  rieply.  So  1  partly  dressed 
myself,  and  went  forth  in  search  of  a  night  por- 
ter, or  some  one  or  other  who  might  bo  waking 
in  the  hotel,  to  whom  I  might  communicate  my 
anxiety. 

On  the  staircase  I  met  a  tall,  thin  figure,  clad 
all  in  white,  in  point  of  fact  a  cook,  candle  in 
hand,  and  yawning  fearfully,  mounting  slowly 
towards  his  bedroom.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  him  understand  what  it  was  that  I  wanted, 
he  was  so  very  sleepy.  At  length  he  seemed  to 
apprehend  a  little  of  my  meaning,  and  with  a 
.gesture  and  a  **tenez  m^sieur,^^  turned  away 
suddenly  and  left  me.  After  about  ten  minutes 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him  another  sleepy 
person,  probably  a  waiter  who  had  just  risen 
from  his  bed,  to  whom  I  repeated  ray  story ;  he 
also  said  ••  tenez  m^sieur^^'^  and  retired.  In  course 


of  time  he  retomcd  with  a  third,  who  said  and 
did  likewise.  Finally,  about  a  dozen  of  the 
strangest,  most  fantastic,  weird-looking  objects 
you  could  imagine  ••  found  themselves  "grouped 
around  me  in  the  corridor  listening  to  my  ic- 
count  of  what  had  happened  in  or  near  my  bed- 
room. The  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  stout  as  a 
feather-bed,  wrapped  in  a  flowered  dressing- 
gown,  the  waiters  in  their  drawers  and  dippers, 
a  housemaid  or  two,  a  cook  or  two,  in  £Eict 
nearly  the  entire  establishment,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  undress,  were  present,  and  expressed, 
by  all  sorts  of  strange  ejaculations  and  remarks, 
their  opinion  of  my  story.  At  length  I  led  the 
way  to  the  bedchamber,  where  I  pictured  to  my- 
self the  subject  of  my  solicitude  lyin^  upon  his 
bed,  or  perhaps  upon  the  floor,  dying,  if  not 
already  dead.  The  door  was  locked,  but  the 
landlord,  by  some  process  known  to  himself, 
opened  it  quite  easily.  There  was  a  bed,  as  I 
had  conjectured,  near  the  door  which  commoni- 
cated  with  my  room,  and  on  the  pillow  I  ooold 
see  from  the  distance  a  gray  head  and  a  pale  &ce 
lying  perfectly  still  ana  quiet.  The  whole  party 
entered  the  room  in  single  file,  forming  a  pro- 
cession which  reached  from  the  door  to  the  bed- 
side ;  while  I,  beginning  to  feel  mieasy  on  my 
own  account,  at  having  raised  and  introduced 
into  another  man^s  room  such  a  spectral  array  as 
this,  kept  in  the  background,  or,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  in  the  corridor,  reconnoitring  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  rest.  The  old  gentleman,  for 
such  he  evidently  was,  though  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  see  his  features,  renuuned  for  some 
time  unconscious  of  the  intrusion,  till  the  land- 
lord, finding  that  he  could  not  rouse  him  with  his 
voice,  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  shook  him. 
He  then  woke  up  with  a  start  and  a  sob,  and  ^ 
peared  for  a  minute  or  two  to  be  in  great  terror; 
ne  spoke  English,  and  began  to  protest  that  he 
could  explain  everything,  and  that  ho  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances,  with  other  such  ex- 
pressions; and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
landlord  could  satisfy  him  (for  he  was  rather 
deaf)  that  no  other  motive  h;id  bi*uught  him  to 
his  room  but  a  fear  that  ho  was  ill. 

**No,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  apparently 
much  relieved,  "no;  I  am  not  ill;  I  have 
slept  soundly;  there  is  nothing  the  matter:  I 
have  not  complained  nor  uttered  a  sound ;  wny 
have  you  disturbed  me?^^ 

As  soon  as  I  heard  this,  I  retreated  at  once  to 
my  own  room,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door; 
it  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do,  but  I  confess  I 
dared  not  face  that  regiment  of  excited  men  and 
women,  who  were  beginning  already  to  abuse 
each  other,  and  who  I  felt  sure  would  presently 
turn  upon  me,  with  the  conviction  that  I  had 
been  playing  a  silly  practical  joke  upon  them. 

*'  Quest  done  ce  Monsieur  ?  "  I  heard  them  ex- 
claim, and  the  word  **Bitise!  ^/we/"  was  re- 
peated often  in  a  varietv  of  voices ;  then  there  were 
snarling  sounds,  as  if.  like  Demosthenes,  they 
had  been  taking  lessons  from  the  dogs  in  the 
pronunciation  ot  the  letter  ••  r-r-r-r,**  and  mutoal 
recriminations.  Somebody  was  called  a  "  great 
turkey,"  and  told  to  "go  to  bed,"  which  I  nave 
no  doubt  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do.  I  suspect 
it  was  the  tall  white  cook,  who  had  been,  next  to 
myself,  the  chief  agent  in  the  disturbance ;  how- 
ever, hard  words  break  no  bones,  and  as  no  one 
seemed  to  know  who  I  was,  from  whence  I  bad 
issued,  or  to  what  numero  I  had  retired,  I  did 
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not  think  it  necessary  to  betrajr  myself,  and  after 
a  time  they  all  withdrew,  still  chattering  and 
complaining,  to  their  beds,  and  I  also  went  to 
mine. 

In  the  corridor,  or  it  might  be  just  inside  my 
ndghbor^s  room,  —  I  am  not  sure  which, —  I  had 
tai^en  up  from  the  floor  an  envelope  on  which 
mj  name  was  written.  I  did  not  think  much  of 
it  at  the  moment,  supposing  I  had  dropped  it 
from  the  pocket  of  my  coat,  which  I  had  flung 
hastily  over  my  shoulder  when  I  left  my  room ; 
bat  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  dressing,  it 
attracted  my  attention  as  it  lay  upon  the  table 
where  I  had  placed  it.  I  took  out  the  enclosure 
(the  envelope  had  been  opened  previously),  and 
to  my  e;reat  surprise  discovered  nothipg  but  a 
copy  of  the  English  alphabet,  wiUi  the  same 
letters  repeated  in  a  different  order,  or  ratJier 
disorder,^  under  it.  I  did  not  recognize  the 
handwriting,  nor  did  I  remember  ever  having 
seen  the  paper  before ;  but  my  name  was  upon 
the  envelope  plainly  enough,  so  I  thou^t  it 
might  possibly  belong  to  some  other  member 
of  my  family,  and  have  come  into  my  possession 
by  mistake.  When  I  descended  to  the  cofibe- 
room  I  asked  the  waiter  whether  there  was  any 
other  person  of  the  name  of  Dickens  in  the  hotel, 
and,  after  he  had  made  inquiry,  he  answered, 
'*No;^  but  a  gentleman  who  was  sitting  near 
me  looked  up  so  quickly  and  so  anxiously  at  the 
moment,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to 
him,  when  he  rose  up  suddenly  and  lefl  the 
room.  I  noticed  the  same  gentleman,  a  man 
of  about  sixty  years,  perhaps,  with  a  sad,  de- 
I>re8sed  look  and  manner,  reading  the  Times 
oewspajper  in  the  afternoon,  or  raUier  the  first 
page  of^ it,  and  sighing  dismally,  as  if  he  were 
in  8ome  great  trouble.  More  than  once  I  should 
have  spoken  to  him,  but  every  time  that  he 
caught  my  eye  he  seemed  confused  and  anxious 
to  avoid  me ;  and,  of  course,  I  did  not  wish  to 
intrude  upon  him,  though  I  would  gladly  have 
cheered  him  up  a  little  if  I  could  have  done  so,. 
as  he  seemed  to  be  quite  alone. 

The  followinj^  night  I  was  again  disturbed, 
about  the  same  hour  as  before,  but  by  a  different 
cause.  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  awake,  I  became 
aware  that  some  one  was  in  my  room  with  a 
li^t.  The  light  was  indeed  so  faint,  or  rather 
so  carefully  shaded  from  sight,  that  it  was  almost 
confined  to  one  spot,  like  a  ray  from  a  dark- 
lantern.  It  served,  however,  to  show  me  the 
form  of  a  man  standing  near  my  dressing-table, 
upon  which  I  bad  laid  my  purse  and  watch,  and 
some  other  contents  of  my  pockets,  when  I  un- 
dressed. The  figure  was  busy  with  these  arti- 
cles, turning  them  over,  as  if  making  aselection ; 
and  for  a  few  seconds  I  lay  still,  watching  him. 
I  saw  him  take  something,  which  from  the  sound 
I  thought  must  bo  a  letter,  and,  after  examining 
the  address,  clasp  it  eagerly  in  his  hand ;  and 
then  he  turned  to  leave  the  room,  walking  with 
stealthy  steps,  and  carefully  shading  the  light 
from  my  eyes  with  his  hand. 

I  was  determined  not  to  be  robbed  in  this  man- 
ner; and,  slipping  hastily  out  of  bed,  contrived 
to  reach  the  door  and  intercept  his  retreat,  almost 
before  he  knew  that  he  had  been  observed.  In 
his  surprise  ho  dropped  the  candle,  and  with  a 
sadden  gasp  or  exclamation  stood  still  before 
me,  making  no  effort  to  escape,  and  presently 
began  to  sob  hysterically.  I  closed  and  locked 
the  door ;  and  then,  as  quickly  as  I  could,  lighted  I 


my  candle.  To  my  great  surprise  and  sorrow  I 
found  that  the  person  I  haa  detected  was  no 
other  than  the  sad  old  gentleman  whom  I  had 
noticed  in  tho  coffee-room  reading  the  Times,  as 
I  have  told  you. 

I  perceived  immediately  that  my  watch  and 
purse,  with  one  or  two  rings,  were  lying  on  the 
table  undisturbed.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  was  no  common  thief. 

**  What  have  you  taken?"  I  asked;  **  what 
motive  had  you  in  coming  to  my  room  ?" 

I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor  man,  he  seemed 
in  such  disti*ess;  and  I  suppose  something  in 
my  look,  or  tone  of  voice,  made  him  aware  of  it. 

♦•  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  ••  if  you  will  only  bo 
silent  and  promise  not  to  betray  me.  I  am  tho 
most  unfortunate  of  men ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
everything,  and  then  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy.  I  am  entirely  in  your  power ;  but,  if 
you  believe  my  story,  you  will  be  sorry  for  me. 
I  am  quite  innocent  of  any  wrong  in  this  matter, 
— innocent  as  yourself,  —  and,  I  might  say,  even 
more  so ! " 

**  How  can  that  be  ?**  I  asked. 

••  See,"  said  he,  •*  this  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
robbed  you  of;  and  this  is  mine,  not  yours ! " 
and  he  showed  me  the  envelope  with  my  name 
upon  it. 

••Then  why  did  you  not  claim  itP"  I  asked; 
••you  saw  it  in  my  hand  yesterday.  Why  did 
you  not  ask  for  it  P" 

••  I  dared  not,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
why." 

••  How  came  my  name  upon  it?" 

••  It  is  my  name,  not  yours ;  —  or,  rather,  mine 
as  well  as  yours." 

••But  the  waiter  told  me  your  name  was 
Pierce,  not  Dickens." 

•♦  Pierce  is  the  name  I  go  by  here.  Let  me 
sit  down ;   I  will  explain  everything." 

He  seated  himself  by  my  bedside,  wrapped  in 
a  travelling-rug  whicn  I  lent  htm ;  for  he  was 
shivering,  as  much  from  nervousness,  perhaps, 
as  from  cold,  and  told  me  his  story  in  a  few 
words. 

He  was  a  banker^s  clerk,  high  up,  of  long 
standing,  and  very  much  respected  in  his  house. 
Ho  had  —  or,  I  may  say,  has  —  a  son  grown  up 
and  a  daughter.  The  former  had  been  idle  and 
unsteady  until  about  a  year  ago;  he  had  held 
one  or  two  situations,  and  lost  them  from  mis- 
conduct. At  length  he  seemed  determined  to 
reform ;  and,  as  he  had  never  been  suspected  of 
anything  worse  than  unpunctuality  and  inatten- 
tion to  business,  his  father  consented,  upon  his 
earnest  promise  of  good  conduct,  to  apply  for  a* 
situation  for  him  in  the  bank  and  under  his  own 
immediate  supervision.  For  a  time  the  young 
man  went  on  well ;  but  ho  ctcw  weary  of  tho 
confinement,  and  often  talked  of  emigrating,  — 
a  proposal  to  which,  as  ho  was  his  only  son,  the 
father  would  not  listen  for  a  moment. 

At  len^h  one  day  the  son  disappeared ;  and  a 
letter  arrived  by  post  next  morning  from  Liver- 
pool, saying  that  ho  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  New  York,  begging  forgiveness  for  the  se- 
crecy and  suddenness  of  his  departure,  which 
he  could  only  justify  on  the  plea  that  ho  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  his  father^s  consent. 
Tho  letter  was  full  of  good  resolutions  and  affec- 
tionate promises ;  but  before  they  could  reply  to 
it  he  had  sailed. 

Here  I  would  have  comforted  tho  old  man 
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with  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  son  at  home 
again  after  a  time,  and  probably  in  prosperous 
circumstances ;  but  ho  Interrupted  me. 

**  You  have  heard  nothing  yet,*^  he  said,  and 
then  proceeded  to  tell  me,  with  faltering  words 
and  burninj|[  tears,  that  a  day  or  two  after  the 
departure  ol  his  son,  it  was  found  that  a  sum  of 
money,  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  duties,  was  missing.  It  ought  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  account  of  one  Sidney  Smith  at  a  cer- 
tain bank,  but  had  never  been  delivered  there,  — 
in  a  word,  his  son  was  a  defaulter.  The  father, 
too,  was  implicated;  indeed,  the  onus  rested 
upon  him,  for  it  was  ho  who  entrusted  the  youuj^ 
man  with  the  monev,  and  had  sent  him  on  his 
errand,  and  no  one  else  in  tiie  bank  knew  that  he 
bad  done  so.  Therefore,  ho  could  only  justify 
himself  by  accusing  his  son,  and  even  then  he 
had  no  proof  to  ofifer,  and  could  not  be  sure  that 
he  would  be  exonerated.  The  poor  old  man,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  what  had  happened,  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  better  judgment.  He  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  raise  monev,  by  the  help  of  his 
friends,  to  replace  that  which  was  lost ;  out  felt 
that  until  this  was  done  he  could  not  face  his 
principals  nor  his  fellow-clerks,  and  he  seems  to 
nave  thought  that  by  absenting  himself  on  some 
fictitious  plea,  the  inoniry  migntbe  deferred  and 
exposure  avoided,  in  a  fit  of  nervousness  and 
alarm  (such  as  I  plead  guilty  to  myself  when  I 
ran  away  from  the  Frenchmen),  ho  took  train 
and  came  at  once  to  Dieppe ;  at  the  same  time 
lie  assumed  another  name,  and,  for  greater 
security,  would  not  even  allow  his  daughter  to 
write  to  him,  but  contrived  a  plan  of  communica- 
tion by  means  of  advertisements  in  the  Times, 
in  which  the  letters  were  to  be  so  transposed  as 
to  be  incomprehensible  (as  thev  imagined^  to 
any  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Key. 
That  key  he  had  lost ;  he  saw  it  in  my  hands,  but 
dared  not  ask  for  it.  It  had  been  placed  in  an 
envelope  for  him  by  his  daughter,  who  had 
thoughtlessly,  but  very  naturally,  written  his 
real  name  upon  it.  He  feared  that  if  he  should 
ask  me  for  it,  it  would  be  the  means  of  his  be- 
trayal. He  did  not  know  me,  of  course,  or  I 
hope  he  would  have  had  a  better  opinion  of  me. 
The  Times  of  the  previous  dav  had  a  few 
lines  in  die  second  column  which  he  was  sure 
were  meant  for  him,  but  he  could  not  decipher 
them.  The  poor  man's  anxiety  again  got  the 
better  of  his  discretion,  and  ne  adopted  the 
moans  which  I  have  described  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  all-important  document,  of  which, 
as  he  truly  remarked,  I  had  robbed  him,  rather 
than  he  me. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  exonerated  him  at 
once  from  all  blame,  and  promised  that,  what- 
ever happened,  I  would  Keep  his  secret.  I 
should  have  gone  on  to  offer  my  assistance  in 
arranging  matters  for  him  at  home,  but  he  inter- 
rupted me.  ., 

•«0h.  if  I  could  see  the  Times,''  he  said. 
•*  I  will  go  down  to  the  coffee-room  and  fetch  it, 
I  cannot  wait  till  morning  to  read  the  message." 

He  did  so  (I  would  have  gone  with  him  out 
that  I  feared  to  meet  the  eook  again  upon  the 
stairs),  and  returned,  clasping  the  paper  in  his 
trembling  hands. 

••  There  is  your  kev,"  I  said,  ••  take  it,  and 
may  it  bring  you  good  news ! " 

••Oh,  help  me !  ^  he  exclaimed,  ••  you  know  all 


about  it,  I  have  no  secrets  now  from  you;  help 
me  to  make  it  out,  the  letters  all  seem  to  swim 
before  my  eyes.** 

The  advertisement  did  indeed  look  formidable. 
1  have  it  In  my  pocket-book,  and  can  sJiow  it 
you ;  here  it  is. 

••Zmmh  si  kg  Dtocrik  yg  fmdl  rmdl  msbr  t 
dygctel  fmdl  rmdl  tc  msfl.    Tzslg.*^ 

*<  Now  for  the  key,*"  I  said,  ••  but  whit  is  this? 
the  envelope  is  empty.^ 

••  It  must  have'  fallen  npon  the  floor,**  smd  mj 
poor  friend,  and  he  stooped  down  and  groped 
about  for  it  with  trembling  fingers. 

But,  no,  it  had  not  fallen  to  the  floor;  seardi 
as  we  would,  we  could  not  find  it.  By  what 
chance  U  had  been  mislaid,  or  where  it  was 
gone  to,  I  have  never  discovered  to  this  day.  I 
scarcely  know  which  of  the  two  was  more  dis- 
tressed, poor  Mr.  Dickens  (the  other  Dickens) 
or  myself.  After  turning  over  all  my  pmn  to 
no  purpose,  wo  sat  down,  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  despair.  Then'suddenly  I  remembered  what 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  vou,  that  by  patience 
and  perseverance  nearly  all  puzzles  of  this  de- 
scription might  be  interpreted,  and  I  resolved  to 
try  what  I  could  make  of  it.  I  took  up  the  paper 
and  read  the  letters  backwards  and  forwaras  for 
some  time  without  approaching  any  nearer  to 
their  meaning.  At  length  an  idea  stnick  me. 
I  had  read  how  the  first  due  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  cuneiform  inscription  of  Assyria  had  been 
obtained  by  observing^  the  recurrence  of  certain 
letters  and  words  ana  names ;  such  as  *'  Xerxes, 
king  of  kings,  son  of  Darius,  king  of  kings,"  etc 
It  was,  indeed,  magna  componere  parvis ;  but  the 
hint  was  practical.  The  last  word  in  this  secret 
message  was  most  probably  the  name  or  signa- , 
ture  of  the  sender ;  it  began  with  a  capital,  and  ' 
consisted  of  five  letters. 

**  What  is  vour  daughter's  name  P"  I  asked. 

**  Agnes,'*  he  replied,  without  raising  his  bead. 

I  was  sure  of  it  now,  and  wrote  down  the  dis- 
guised letters  with  the  real  ones  under  them, 
3ius  — 

T.  z.  s.  1.  g 
Agnes 
I  then  observed  that  the  third  word  in  the  riddle 
also  began  with  a  capital.  His  son's  name  he 
had  told  me  was  Matthew,  and  this  i^rd  had 
seven  letters,  of  which  the  third  and  foarth  were 
identical,  so  I  wrote  down  — 

D.  t.  0.  c.  r.  1.  k 
Matthew' 
With  the  clue  thus  obtained,  I  went  on,  wi^at 
saying  anything  to  my  friend,  to  the  other  words 
of  the  puzzle,  and  wrote  down  the  first  line 
thus  — 

Zmmh  slkg  Ptcorlk  yg  fmdl  rmdl 
news  Matthew  s      me  h  me 

It  was  easy  to  guess  that  the  last  three  words 
were  **  is  come  home ;"  and  this  gave  me  double 
o  for  the  first.  ••Good  news,"  I  cried  out  in 
ecstasy.    •*  Matthew  is  come  home.^ 

I  could  scarcely  persuade  Mr.  Dickens  that  I 
was  not  deceiving  him ;  he  was  tiK>  moch  agi- 
tated to  trace  the  process  by  which  I  had  arrired 
at  this  result,  but  sat  down  bv  me  and  watdied 
while  I  deciphered  the  rest,  which,  with  this  en- 
larged clue,  was  quickly  done.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  it  over,  yon  will  easily  be  able 
to  make  it  out.  I  was  able  to  tell  my  dear  friend, 
for  such  he  is  now,  that  the  mooe^  wis  found; 
there  had  been  some  mistake  about  it,  which  was 
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DOW  set  right.  Yoa  will  not  expect  me  to  de- 
scribe bis  emotion,  nor  to  tell  yon  how,  after 
his  first  transports  of  delight  and  gratitude,  he 
read  the  welcome  message  asain  and  ajB^in,  and 
blessed  me  for  the  assistance  1  had  renoered.  It 
was  painful  to  see  him  sobbing  and  gasping ;  for 
he  had  some  kind  of  asthmatic  affection,  which 
would  account  in  part  for  the  distressing  sounds 
to  which  be  had  given  utterance  on  the  previous 
night,  when  he  was  so  troubled  In  his  dreams. 
Bat  he  grew  calm*at  last,  and  went  to  his  bod- 
room  for  the  short  remainder  of  the  night. 

We  crossed  over  to  Newhaven  together  next 
morning,  caring  little  for  a  stormy  passage ;  and 
the  following  day  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friend 
in  London,  telling  me  all  about  it.  The  ship  in 
which  his  son  bad  sailed  had  put  back  in  con- 
sequence of  heavy  gales.  Matthew  had  returned 
home  while  she  was  refitting,  and  then  heard  for 
the  first  time  of  the  supposed  embezzlement.  It 
proved,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  carried  the 
cheque  to  the  wrong  bank,  and  it  had  been  en- 
tered there  to  the  credit  of  a  stranger,  another 
Sidney  Smith  ^  there  are  so  many  of  them.  Of 
coarse  it  was  soon  set  right,  and  Matthew  Dick- 
ens, instead  of  going  abroad,  settled  down  at  his 
old  desk,  and  is  going  on  now  contentedly. and 
well. 

'*You  keep  up  your  acquaintance  then?"  one 
of  the  party  asked . 

•*  Yes,  indeed ;  they  are  very  delightful  peo- 
ple. Miss  Dickens  particularly  so.  I  spent  lost 
Christmas  with  them,  and  have  been  there  sev- 
eral times  since.  In  fact,  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  lady  who  contrived  the  ^vertise- 
ment." 

♦•Really?  How  interesting!  That  accounts 
for  you  being  able  to  read  it  —  sympathy,  you 
know.  Then  there  is  some  good  in  the  second 
column  of  the  2Vmc5,  after  all  ?" 

•*I  hope  so,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Dickens. 

They  all  hoped  so,  and  shook  hands  with  him 
one  by  one,  offering  their  congratulations.  — 
Leisure  Hour, 
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The  animal  forms  most  commonly  met  with 
are  those  of  the  lion,  the  stag,  the  bull,  the 
cQttle-fish,  and  the  murex.  The  last  two  point 
unmistakably  to  a  seafaring  race,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  those  Phoenician  sailors  whose  pursuit 
of  the  purple-trade  first  brought  them  into  Greek 
seas.  So  far  as  I  know,  ueitner  the  polypus  nor 
the  murex,  nor  the  butterfly  which  often  accom- 
panies them,  has  been  found  in  Assyria  or 
E^ypt,  and  we  mav  therefore  see  in  them 
onginal  designs  of  Phoenician  art.  Mr.  Newton 
has  pointed  out  that  the  cuttle-fish  (like  the 
dolphin)  also  occurs  among  the  prehistoric 
remains  from  lalysos  in  Rhodes,  where,  too, 
pottery  of  the  same  shape  and  material  as  that 
of  MykensQ  h:is  been  found,  as  well  as  beads  of 
a  curious  vitreous  substance,  and  lings  in  which 
the  back  of  the  chaton  is  roundeil  so  as  to  fit  the 
finger.  It  is  clear  that  the  *rt  of  lalysos  belongs 
to  tlie  same  age  and  school  as  tho  art  of 
I  Mykenae ;  and  as  a  scarab  of  Amenophis  III.  has 
been  found  in  one  of  the  lalysian  tombs,  it  is 
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possible  that  the  art  may  be  as  old  as  the  fifteenth 
century  B.C.  1 

Now  lalysos  is  not  the  only  Rhodian  towi^ 
which  has  yielded  prehistoric  antiouities.  Cami- 
rus  has  also  been  explored  by  Messrs.  Biliottl 
and  Saltzmann ;  and,  while  objects  of  the  same 
kind  and  character  as  those  of  lalysos  have  been 
discovered  there,  other  objects  have  been  found 
by  their  side  which  belong  to  another  and  more 
advanced  stage  of  art.  Tnese  are  vases  of  clay 
and  metal,  bronze  bowls  and  the  like,  which  not 
only  display  high  finish  and  skill,  but  are  orna- 
mented witn  the  designs  characteristic  of  Phoe- 
nician workmanship  at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  we  have  zoues  of  trees  and  animals, 
attempts  at  the  representation  of  scenery,  and  a 
profusion  of  ornament,  while  the  influence  of 
Egypt  is  traceable  in  the  sphinxes  and  scarabs, 
whKih  also  occur  plentifully.  Here,  therefore, 
at  Camirus,  there  is  plain  evidence  of  a  sudden 
introduction  of  finished  Phoenician  art  among  a 
people  whose  art  was  still  rude  and  backward, 
although  springing  from  the  same  germs  as  tho 
art  of  Phoenicia  itself.  Two  distinct  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  ^gean  thus  seem  to  lie  un- 
folded before  us ;  one  in  which  Eastern  influence 
was  more  or  less  indirect,  content  to  communi- 
cate the  seeds  of  civilization  and  culture,  and  to 
import  such  objects  as  a  barbarous  race  would 
prize ;  and  another  in  which  the  East  was,  as  it 
were,  transported  into  the  West,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Greek  art  was  interrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  workmen  and  foreign 
beliefs.  This  second  period  was  the  period  of 
Phoenician  colonization  as  distinct  from  that  of 
mere  trading  voyages, — the  period,  in  fact,  when 
Thebes  was  made  a  Phoenician  fortress,  and  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  diflfused  throughout  the 
Greek  world.  It  is  only  in  relics  ot  the  later 
part  of  this  period  that  we  can  look  for  inscrip- 
tions and  traces  of  writing,  at  least  in  Greece 
proper ;  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Cypriote  syllabary  seems  to  have 
'been  in  use,  to  be  superseded  afterwards  by  the 
simpler  alphabet  of  Kadmus.  For  reasons  pres- 
ently to  be  stated,  I  would  distinguish  the  first 
period  by  the  name  of  Phrygian. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  however,  the 
Phoenician  trading  ships  must  have  formed  the 
chief  mediums  ol  intercourse  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  Proof  of  this  has  been  furnished  by 
the  rock  tombs  of  Spata,  which  have  been 
Kghted  on  opportunely  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  discoveries  at  Mykenas.  Spata  is  about  nine 
miles  from  Athens,  on  the  north-west  spur  of 
Hymettos,  and  the  two  tombs  hitherto  opened 
are  cut  in  the  soft  sandstone  rock  of  a  small 
conical  hill.  Both  are  approached  by  long, 
tunnel-like  entrances,  and  one  of  them  contains 
three  chambers,  leading  one  into  the  other,  and 
each  fashioned  after  the  model  of  a  house.  No 
one  who  has  seen  the  objects  unearthed  at  Spata 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  their  close  connection 
with  the  Mykenoean  antiquities.  The  very 
moulds  found  at  Mykenaj  fit  the  omaments  from 
Spata,  and  might  easily  have  been  used  in  the 
mauufiicture  of  them.  It  is  more  especially  with 
tho  contents  of  the  sixth  tomb,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Stivmataki  in  the  enceinte  at  Mykenas  alter  Dr. 
Schliemann's  departure,  that  the  Spata  remains 
agree  so  remarkably.  But  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  them  and  the  Mykena^in 
antiquities  generally,  in  both  materials,  patterns, 
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and  character.  The  cuttle-fish  and  the  marex 
appear  in  both ;  the  same  carious  spiral  designs, 
and  ornaments  in  tlio  shape  of  shells  or  rudely- 
formed  ox-heads ;  the  same  geometrical  patterns ; 
the  same  class  of  carved  work.  An  ivory  in 
which  a  lion,  of  the  Assyrian  ty|>e,  is  depicted 
as  devouring  a  stag,  is  but  a  reproduction  of  a 
similar  design  met  with  among  the  objects  from 
Myken®,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  same  device,  in  the  same  stylo  of  art,  may 
be  also  seen  on  a  Phoenician  gem  from  Sardinia'. 
Of  still  higher  interest  are  other  ivories,  which, 
like  the  antiquities  of  Camirus,  belong  rather  to 
the  second  than  to  the  first  period  of  rhccnician 
influence.  One  of  these  represents  a  column, 
which,  like  that  above  the  Gate  of  Lions,  carries 
us  back  to  the  architecture  of  Babylonia,  while 
others  exhibit  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  as  modified 
by  Phoenician  artists.  Thus  the  handle  of  a 
comb  is  divided  into  two  compartments  —  the 
lower  occupied  by  three  of  these  sphinxes,  the 
upper  by  two  others,  which  have  their  eyes  fixecj 
on  an  Assyrian  rosette  in  the  middle.*  Similar 
sphinxes  are  engraved  on  a  silver  cup  lately 
discovered  at  Palestrina,  bearing  the  Phoenician 
inscription,  in  Phoenician  letters,  **EshmQn- 
ya'ar,  son  of  Ashta'."*  Another  ivory  has  been 
car\'ed  into  the  form  of  a  human  sic(o  face,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tiara  of  four  plaits.  On  the  one 
hand  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  of  the  face,  the 
whisker  and  beard  forming  a  fringe  round  it, 
and  the  two  lips  being  closely  shorn,  remind  us 
of  what  we  nnd  at  Palestnoa;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  head-dress  Is  that  of  the  figures  on  the 
sculptured  rocks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  Hittitc 
princes  of  Carchemish.  In  spite  of  this  Phoeni- 
cian coloring,  however,  the  treasures  of  Spata 
belone  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Phoenician 
perioa,  if  not  to  what  I  have  called  the  Phrygian ; 
there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  writing,  no  trace  of  the 
use  of  iron.  But  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the 
close  of  the  bronze  age  in  Greece  —  to  nave 
reached  the  time  when  the  lions  were  sculptured 
over  the  chief  gateway  of  Mykense,  and  the  so- 
called  treasuries  were  erected  in  honor  of  the 
dead. 

Can  any  date  be  assigned,  even  approximately, 
to  those  two  periods  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
Greece?  Can  we  localize  the  era,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  antiquities  discovered  at  Mykenae,  or  ^x 
the  epoch  at  which  its  kings  ceased  to  build  its 
long-enduring  monuments,  and  its  glory  was 
taken  from  itP  I  think  an  answer  to  uese  ques- 
tions may  be  found  in  a  series  of  engraved  gold 
rings  and  prisms  found  upon  its  site,  —  the 
prisms  having  probably  once  served  to  orna- 
ment the  neck.  In  these  we  can  trace  a  gradual 
development  of  art,  which  in  time  becomes  less 
Oriental  and  more  Greek,  and  acquires  a  certain 
facility  in  the  representation  of  the  human  form. 

Let  us  fkrst  fix  our  attention  on  an  engraved 
ffold  chaton  found,  not  in  the  tdhibs,  but  outside 
tne  enceinte,  among  the  ruins,  as  it  would  seem  of 
a  house.*  On  this  we  have  a  rude  representation 
of  a  figure  seated  under  a  palm-tree,  with  another 
figure  behind  and  three  more  in  front,  the  fore- 
most being  of  small  size,  the  remaining  two 
considerably  taller,  and  in  flounced  dresses. 
Above  are  the  symbols  of  the  sun  and  crescent 

>  GiTon  by  La  Mnrmora,  In  tho  MnnorU  delta  ReaU  AcatU' 
mia  del  ScU  tue  di  Torino  (1BJ4;,  vol.  zlv.,  pL  '1,  tig.  63. 

* 8co  the 'A^Tjva 'or,  l-*"',  pi.  1. 
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moon,  and  at  the  side  a  row  of  lions*  beads. 
Now,  no  one  who  has  seen  this  chaton,  and  also 
had  any  acfjuaintance  with  the  engraved  gems 
of  the  archaic  period  of  Babylonian  art,  can  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  intaglio  b  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  latter.  The  characteristie 
workmanship  of  the  Babylonian  gems  is  imitated 
by  punches  made  in  the  gold,  which  cive  the 
design  a  very  curious  effect.  Tlie  attitnae  of  the 
figures  is  that  common  on  tl^  Chaldean  cylio- 
ders ;  the  owner  stands  in  front  of  the  deitr,  of 
diminutive  size,  and  in  the  act  of  adorsUioD, 
while  the  priests  are  placed  behind  him.  The 
latter  wear  the  floune^  dresses  pecnliar  to  the 
early  Babylonian  priests ;  and  what  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  female  breasts  is  really  a 
copy  of  the  way  in  which  the  breast  of  a  man  is 
frequently  portrayed  on  the  cvlioders.'  Ttw 
palm-tree,  with  its  8in|^1e  fruit  hanging  on  the 
left  side,  is  characteristically  Babylonian;  so 
also  are  the  symbols  that  encirde  the  engraving, 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  lions*  heads.  The  chatim 
of  another  gold  ring,  found  on  the  same  spot,  b 
covered  wiw  similar  animal  heads.  Hiis,  again, 
is  a  copy  of  early  Babylonian  art,  in  which  socfa 
designs  were  not  unfrequent,  thongh,  as  they 
were  afterwards  imitated  b?  both  A^yrian  and 
Cyprian  engravers,  too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  on  the  agreement.*  The  artistic  position 
and  age  of  tlie  other  ring,  however,  admits  of 
little  doubt.  The  arehaic  period  of  Babylonian 
art  may  be  said  to  close  with  the  rise  of  Assyria, 
in  the  fourteenth  centary  B.C.;  and  thooffh 
archaic  Babylonian  intaglios  continued  to  be 
imported  into  the  West  down  to  the  time  of  tlie 
RonKws,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  idiitated 
by  Western  artists  aflter  the  latter  had  become 
acquainted  with  better  and  mora  attractire 
models.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  two  rings 
may  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  archaic  Babvlo- 
nian  power  in  western  Asia,  a  period  wbidi 
begins  with  the  victories  of  Naram-Stn,  in  Pales- 
tine, in  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  or  eariier, 
and  ends  with  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the 
Assyrians  and  the  establishment  of  Aa8|rian 
supremacy.  This  is  also  the  period  to  which  I 
am  inclined  to  refer  the  introduction  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  of  the  column  and  of 
certain  geometrical  patterns,  which  had  their 
first  home  in  Babylonia.'  The  lentoid  eems, 
with  their  rude  intaglios,  found  in  the  tslands, 
on  the  site  of  Heraeum,  in  the  tombs  of  Mykena 
and  elsewhere,  belong  to  the  same  age,  and 
point  back  to  the  loamy  plain  of  Babylonia, 
where  stone  was  rare  and  precious,  and  whence, 
consequently,  the  art  of  g^m-cutting  was  spread 
through  the  ancient  world.  We  can  thus  under- 
stand the  existence  of  artistic  designs  and  other 
evidences  of  civilizing  influence  abx>ng  a  people 
who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron. 

iSae,  for  Intteoce,  Uie  extunptojilTen  lo  Ra«ltetoa*i  AaeSed 
MonareMe*  Hafc  edition),  1..  p.  US,  wber*  tb«  floooced  prie* 
hM  what  looks  Uko  ft  wooiMi'a  broML  Dandiic  ^T*  aad  "*■• 
In  the  Bast,  atill  wemr  these  flonneee,  which  m  rarkmttf  eol> 
ored  (aoe  Loftue :  Chaldea  tmd  Sutiama^  p.  tl;  Oeorge  BmMh: 
AMmian  Ditco^erU;  p.  ISO). 

*Boo  for  example,  Lnyard :  XRmtwfh  amd  AftfJwi,  fp.  SH 
eOS;  DlCeenola.  CVp^«»pl-Sl, No.T;  pL91Ro«19.  Atofj 
of  the  If ykoiMBaii  eofrftTliiff  la  givan  b  SchUeaaao^  Myemm 


amd  Tiryn9t  pi.  631. 

•  If  ore  capoelaUj  the  ezanplea  Id  lUwIlBaon^  Amekut . 
archies,  lU.,  p.  403.  and  1.,  413.    For  If j^sMna  aMflfi  «• 
Sehliemann'a  Mycenm  and  TYryne.  ppl.  i4i,  U^  etc    ooo^ 
the  more  poealiar  patterna  from  llykcua  nmmMt  the  mrma 


aanomed  V  the  *'*Haroathlte**  hkerofrfyphka  la  the  «bmi^ 
bj  If  r.  Qeoffo  tiMhh  tnm  the  haifc 
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Tbe  early  Chaldean  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  cal- 
tare  to  which  it  had  attained,  was  still  in  the 
bronze  age ;  iron  was  almost  unknown,  and  its 
tools  and  weapons  were  fashioned  of  stone,  bone, 
and  bronze.  Had  the  Greeks,  and  the  Phosni- 
ciaDS  before  them,  received  their  lirst  lessons  in 
culture  from  Egvpt  or  from  Asia  Minor,  where 
tbe  Kbaljbes  ancl  other  allied  tribes  had  worked 
in  iron  from  time  imobomorial,  they  would 
probably  hare  received  this  metaJ  at  the  8am9 
time.  But  neither  at  Hissarlik  nor  at  Mykens 
is  there  any  trace  of  an  iron  age. 

The  second  period  of  Western  art  and  civilizar 
tion  is  represented  by  some  of  the  objects  found 
at  Mykenffi  in  the  tombs  themselves.  The  in- 
taglios have  ceased  to  be  Babylonian,  and  have 
b^me  markedly  Assyrian.  First  of  all  we 
have  a  hunting-scene, — a  favorite  subject  with 
Assvrian  artists,  but  <}uite  unknown  to  genuine 
Hellenic  art.  The  disposition  of  the  figures  is 
that  usual  in  Assyrian  sculpture,  aifd,  like  the 
Assyrian  king,  the  huntsman  is  represented  as 
riding  in  a  chariot.  A  comparison  of  this  hunt- 
ing-scene with  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tombstones 
which  stood  over  the  graves  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  age,  while  the  spiral  orna- 
mentation of  the  stones  is  essentially  Assyrian. 
Equally  Assyrian,  though  better  engravea,  is  a 
lk»n  on  one  of  the  gold  prisms,  which  might  have 
been  fut  by  an  Assyrian  workman,  so  true  is  it 
in  its  Oriental  model,  and  after  this  I  would 
place  the  representation  of  a  struggle  between 
a  man  (perhaps  Herakles)  and  a  lion,  in  which, 
though  tbe  lion  and  attitude  of  the  combatants 
are  Assyrian,  the  man  is  no  longer  the  Assyrian 
hero  Glsdhubar,  but  a  figure  ot  more  Western 
type.  In  another  intaglio,  representing  a  fight 
between  armed  warriors,  the  art  has  ceased  to 
be  Assyrian,  and  is  struggling  to  become  native. 
We  seem  to  be  approa<ming  the  period  when 
Greece  gave  over  walking  m  Eastern  leadinc;- 
atrings,  and  began  to  step  forward  firmly  with- 
out help.  As  I  believe,  however,  that  the  tombs 
within  the  enceinte  are  of  older  date  than  the 
Treasuries  outside  the  Acropolis,  or  the  Gate  of 
lions,  which  belongs  to  the  same  age,  it  is  plain 
\\haX  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when 
Aasyro-Phoenician  influence  began  to  decline  in 
;Greece.  Tho  lions  above  tbe  gate  would  alone 
be  proof  to  the  contrary. 

But,  in  fact,  Phoenician  infiuence  continues  to 
be  felt  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  B.C. 
Passing  by  the  so-called  Corinthian  vases,  or  the 
antiquities  exhumed  by  General  di  Cesnola  in 
Cyprus,  where  the  Phoenician  element  was  strong, 
we  have  numerous  evidences  of  the  fact  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  Two  objects  of  bronze,  dis- 
covered at  Oljmpia,  may  be  specially  signal- 
ized. One  of  these  is  an  oblong  plate,  narrower 
atone  end  than  at  the  other,  ornamented  with 
repomsh  work,  and  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments. In  the  first  compartment  are  figures  of 
the  nondescript  birds  so  often  seen  on  the 
** Corinthi:m "  pottery;  in  the  next  come  two 
Assyrian  jgryphons  standing,  as  usual,  face  to 
iace;  while  the  third  represents  the  contest  of 
Herakles  with  the  kentaur,  thoroughly  Oriental 
in  desimi.  The  Kentaur  has  a  human  forefront, 
covered,  however,  with  hair ;  his  tail  is  abnor- 
mally long,  and  a  three-branched  tree  rises 
bdiind  him.  The  fourth  and  largest  compart- 
ment contains  the  figure  of  the  Asiatic  goddess 
with  tho  four  wings  at  the  back,  and  a  lion,  held 


by  tho  hind  leg,  in  either  hand.    The  face  of  the 

foddess  is  in  profile.  The  whole  design  is 
.ssyro-Phoenician,  and  is  exactly  reproduced 
on  some  square  gold  plates,  intended  probably 
to  adorn  the  breast,  presented  to  tho  Louvre  by 
the  Due  de  Luynes.  The  other  object  to  which  I 
referred  is  a  bronze  dish,  oiiiamented  on  the 
inside  with  repoussk  work,  which,  at  first  sight, 
looks  Egyptian,  but  is  really  that  Phoenician 
modification  of  Egyptian  art  so  common  in  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries,  B.C.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Aramaic  characters  of  the  so-called 
Sidonian  branch  of  tho  Phoenician  alphabet  is 
cut  on  tho  outside,  and  reads:  ** Belonging  to 
Neger,  son  of  Miga."  *  As  the  word  used  for 
**  son  "  is  the  Aramaic  6ar,  and  not  the  Phoenician 
6en,  we  may  conclude  that  tho  owner  of  the 
dish  had  come  from  northern  Syria.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  a  silver  cup  embossed  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  design,  and  also  bearing 
an  inscription  in  Phoenician  letters,  among  the 
treasures  discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Palestrina,  the 
ancient  Prseneste,  more  than  a  year  ago.  This 
inscription  is  even  briefer  than  the  other: 
**Eshmunya*ar  son  of  ^Ashtd.,^"  where,  though 
ben  is  employed,  the  father^s  name  has  an  Ara- 
maic form.  Holbig  would,  refer  these  Italian 
specimens  of  Phoenician  skill  to  the  Carthaginian 
epoch,  partly  on  the  ground  that  an  African 
species  of  ape  seems  sometimes  represented 
on  them  ;>  in  this  case  they  mi^ht  be  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

During  the  earlier  pait  of  the  second  period 
of  Phoenician  influence,  Phoenicia  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  were  not  the  only  channel  by  which 
the  elements  of  Assyrian  culture  found  their  way 
into  the  West.  The  monuments  and  religious 
beliefs  of  Asia  Minor  enable  us  to  trace  their 
progress  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  ranges  of  the  Taurus,  through  Cappadocia 
and  Phrygia,  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
^geaii.  The  near  affinity  of  Greek  and  Phry- 
gian is  recognized  even  by  Plato ;  *  the  legends 
of  Midas  and  Gordius  formed  part  of  Greek 
mythology,  and  the  royal  house  of  Mykense  was 
made  to  come  with  all  its  wealth  from  tho  golden 
sands  of  the  Paktolus ;  while  on  tho  other  hand 
the  cult  of  M4,  of  Attys,  or  of  tho  Ephesian 
Artemis  points  back  to  an  Assyrian  origin.  The 
sculptures  found  by  Pcrrot*  and  Texicr  consti- 
tute a  link  between  the  prehistoric  art  of  Greece 
and  that  of  Asia  Minor;  the  spiral  ornaments 
that  niark  the  antiquities  of  Mykense  are  re- 
peated on  tho  royal  tombs  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Saruis,  where  once  ruled  a  dynasty 
derived  by  Greek  writers  from  Ninus  or  Nineveh, 
«•  the  son  of  Bel,"  the  grandson  of  the  Assyrian 
Herakles,*  may  yet  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
earlier  history  of  Greece.  But  it  was  rather  in 
the  first  period,  which  I  have  termed  Phrygian, 
than  in  the  secopd,  that  tho  influence  of  Asia 
Minor  was  strongest.  The  figure  of  the  goddess 
riding  on  a  leopard,  with  mural  crown  and 
peaked  shoes,  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium,^ 
IS  borrowed  rather  from  the  cylinders  of  early 
Babylonia  than  from  the  sculptures  of  Assyria; 
and  the  Hissarlik  collection  connects  itself  more 
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with  the  primitive  antiquities  of  Santorin  than 
with  the  later  art  of  Mykense  and  Cjpms.  We 
have  already  seen,  however,  the  close  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  some  of  the  objects  ex- 
cavated at  MykensB  and  what  we  may  call  the 
pre-Phoenician  artof  lalysos,  — that  is  to  saj,  the 
objects  in  which  the  innaence  of  the  East  is  in- 
direct, and  not  direct.  The  discovery  of  met- 
allargy  is  associated  with  Dodona,  where  the 
oracle  long  continued  to  be  heard  in  the  rin£p  of 
a  copper  cnaldron,  and  where  M.  Karapanos  bas 
found  bronze  plates  with  the  geometrical  and 
circular  patterns  which  distinguish  the  earliest 
art  of  Greece ;  now  Dodona  is  the  seat  of  prime- 
val Greek  civilization,  the  land  of  the  Selloi  or 
Helloi,  of  the  Graioi  themselves,  and  of  Pelas- 
^an  Zeus,  while  it  is  to  the  north  that  the 
legends  of  Orpheus,  of  Mussbus,  aud  of  other 
early  civilizers,  looked  back.  But  even  at  Do- 
dona we  may  detect  traces  of  Asiatic  influence  in 
the  part  played  there  by  the  doves,  as  well  as  in 
the  story  of  Deucalion^s  deluge,  and  it  may,  i)er- 
haps,  be  not  too  rash  to  conjecture  that  even  be- 
fore the  da^s  of  Phoenician  enterprise  and  barter, 
an  echo  of  Babylonian  civilization  had  reached 
Greece  through  the  medium  of  Asia  Minor, 
whence  it  was  carried,  partly  across  the  bridge 
formed  by  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  partly 
through  the  mainland  of  Thrace  and  Epirus. 
The  Hittites,  with  their  capital  at  Carchemish, 
seems  to  have  been  the  centre  from  which  this 
borrowed  civilization  was  spread  northward  and 
westward.  Here  was  the  home  of  the  art  which 
characterizes  Asia  Minor,  and  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  bas-relief  of  Pterium  with  the  rock 
sculptures  found  by  Mr.  Davis  associated  with 
♦•Hamathite"  hieroglyphics  at  Ibreer,  in  Ljrc- 
aonia,'  to  see  how  intimate  is  the  connection 
between  the  two.  These  hieroglyphics  were  the 
still  undeciphered  writing  of  the  Hittite  tribe, 
and  if,  as  seems  possible,  the  Cypriote  syllabary 
were  derived  from  them,  they  would  be  a  testi- 
mony to  the  western  spread  of  Hittite  influence 
at  a  very  early  epoch.  The  Cypriote  characters 
adopted  in  the  alphabets  of  Lycia  and  Karia,  as 
well  as  the  occurrence  of  the  same  characters  on 
a  hone  and  some  of  the  terra-cotta  discs  found  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Ilissarlik,  go  to  show  that 
this  influence  would  have  extended,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  coasts  of  tho  sea. 

The  traces  of  Egyptian  influence,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  few  and  faint.  No  doubt  the  J^hoenl- 
cian  alphabet  was  ultimately  of  Egyptian  origin  ; 
no  doubt,  too,  that  certain  elements  of  PhoBui- 
cian  art  were  borrowed  from  Egypt,  but,  before 
these  were  handed  on  to  the  West,  they  had  first 
been  profoundly  modified  by  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlers m  the  Delta  and  in  Canaan.  The  influence 
exercised  immediately  by  Egypt  upon  Greece 
belongs  to  the  historic  period ;  the  legends  which 
saw  an  Egyptian  emigrant  in  Kekrops  or  an 
Egyptian  colon v  in  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  fables  of  a  late  date.  Whatever  intercourse 
existed  between  Egypt  and  Greece  in  the  pre- 
historic period  was  carried  on,  not  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  by  the  Phoenicians  of  the  Delta;  it  was 
they  who  brought  the  scarabs  of  a  Thothmes  or 
an  Amenophis  to  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  like 
their  descendants  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  the 
proper  names  found  on  tho  Egyptian  monuments 
of  tne  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  which 
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certain  Egyptologists  have  Identified  with  those 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  belong  rather,  I  be> 
lieve,  to  Libyan  and  Semitic  tri^.'  Like  the 
sphinxes  at  Spata,  the  indications  of  interconree 
with  Egypt  met  with  at  Mykenie  prove  notiiio|; 
more  than  the  wide  extent  of  Phoenician  com- 
merce and  the  existence  of  Phoenician  colonies 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Ostrich-eggs  cov- 
ered with  stucco  dolphins  have  been  found  iK)t 
Bnly  at  Mykenae,  but  also  in  the  grotto  of  Pol- 
ledrara,  near  Vulci,  in  Italy;  the  Egyptian  por- 
celain excavated  at  Mykenss  is  paintea  to  repre- 
sent the  fringed  dress  of  an  Assyrian  or  a 
Phoenician,  not  of  an  Egyptian ;  and  thoagh  a 
gold  mask  belonging  to  Prince  Kha-em-Uas,  and 
resembling  tiie  famous  masks  of  Mykens,  has 
been  brought  to  the  Louvre  from  an  Apis  <^aiD- 
ber.  a  similar  mask  of  small  size  was  disoovered 
last  year  in  a  tomb  on  the  site  of  Aradus.  Sadi 
intercourse,  however,  as  existed  between  Greece 
and  the  Delta  must  have  been  very  restricted; 
otherwise  we  should  surely  have  some  specimeoA 
of  writing,  —  some  traces  of  the  PhosDioian 
alphabet.  It  would  not  have  been  left  to  tite 
Aramseans  of  Syria  to  introduce  the  **  Kadmeiaa 
letters  ^  into  Greece,  and  Mykenae,  ratiier  thao 
Thebes,  would  have  been  made  the  centre  from 
which  they  were  disseminated.  Indeed,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  even  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  as  it  was  to  the  Phoenician  settlements  at 
Kamirus  and  elsewhere,  could  have  held  bat 
litUe  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  of  Egypt 
from  the  fact  that  the  Cypriote  syllabary  was  so 
long  in  use  upon  it,  and  that  the  alphabets  after- 
wards employed  were  derived  only  indirecily 
froni  the  Phoenician  through  the  m^ium  of  tiie 
Greek. 

One  point  more  now  alone  needs  to  be  noticed. 
The  long-continued  influence  upon  early  Greek 
culture  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Phoenicians  can* 
not  but  have  left  its  mark  upon  the  Greek  vocab- 
ulary also.  Some  at  least  of  the  names  giren 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  tho  objects  of  luxury  tbej 
brought  with  them  must  have  been  adopted  by 
the  natives  of  Hellas.  We  know  that  this  is  tbe 
case  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  is  it  also 
the  case  with  other  words?  If  not,  analogy 
would  almost  compel  us  to  treat  the  evidence 
that  have  been  enumerated  of  Phcenician  inflo* 
ence  as  illusory,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  K.  O.  Miiller  and  his  school.  Bv  way  of 
answer  I  would  refer  to  the  list  of  Greek  words, 
the  Semitic  origin  of  which  admits  of  no  doubt, 
lately  given  by  Dr.  August  Miiller  in  Bezzen- 
berger's  Beitrdge  zur  Kunde  der  indogermO' 
nischen  Sprachen.*  Amongst  these  we  find  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  like  "linen"  (6ys5tt,<j),  "shirt** 
(/ercwv),  "sackcloth"  (/xdzzo?),  "myrrh"  and 
"frankincense,"  "galbanum"  and  "cassia,^ 
"cinnamon"  and  "soap"  (vrr/»ov),  "lyres" 
(vdfiXa<;)  and  "wine-jars"  (xddo<;)^  "balsam"* 
and  "cosmetics"  (^c»x«c),  as  well,  i)ossibly, as 
"fine  linen"  (dOdvr^)  and  "gold,"  along  with 
such  evidences  of  trade  and  literature  as  tbe 
"pledge"  or  dppafiwv^  the  fnina,  "the  writing 
tablet"  (diXroq),  and  the  "shekel."  If  these 
were  the  only  instances  of  Semitic  tinctiu^,  tfaey 

*  I  bavo  given  Uie  roasoiiB  of  my  seepUcism  in  tbe  AcadeaUt , 
of  May  30. 1B74.    Bnigsch  Bej,  the  luadlny  ootborhy  en  t&e  ! 
geography  of  tho  Egyptian  monomenta.  wooJd  now  idei^ 
tliete  iiamoe  with  those  of  tribea  in  Kolkbto,  and  tu  odghbor 
tiood. 

» I.  pp.  273-301  (1877). 
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woald  be  enough  to  prove  the  early  presence  of 
the  Semitic  Phoenicians  in  Greece.  Bat  we  mast 
rememher  that  they  are  but  samples  of  a  class, 
and  that  many  words  borrowed  during  the  heroic 
age  may  have  dropped  out  of  use  or  been  con- 
formed to  the  native  part  of  the  vocabulary  long 
before  the  beginning  of  written  literature,  while 
it  would  be  in  the  lesser  known  dialects  of  the 
islands  that  the  Semitic  element  was  strongest. 
We  know  that  the  dialect  of  Cyprus  was  fml  of" 
importations  from  the  East. 

In  what  precedes  I  have  made  no  reference  to 
the  Homenc  poems,  and  the  omission  may  be 
thought  strange.  But  Homeric  illustrations  of 
the  presence  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Greece  will 
occor  to  every  one,  while  both  the  Ilictd  and  the 
Odyssey  in  their  existing  form  are  too  modern 
to  be  quoted  without  extreme  caution.  A  close 
investigation  of  their  language  shows  that  it  is 
the  slow  growth  of  generations ;  ^olic  formulae 
from  the  lays  first  recited  in  the  towns  of  the 
Troad  are  embodied  in  Ionic  poems  where  old 
ionic,  new  Ionic,  and  even  Attic,  jostle  against 
one  another,  and  traditional  words  and  phraBes 
are  furnished  with  mistaken  meanings  or  new 
forms  coined  bv  false  analogy.  It  is  dilHcult  to 
separate  the  old  from  the  new,  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  allusion  belongs  to  the  heroic 
past,  this  to  the  Homer  of  Theopompus  and  £u- 

SsrioD,  the  contemporary  of  the  Lydian  Gyges. 
e  art  of  Homer  is  not  the  art  of  Mykense  and 
of  the  early  age  of  Phoenician  influence ;  iron 
is  already  taking  the  place  of  bronze,  and  the 
shield  of  Akhi lies  or  the  palace  of  Alkinous  bear 
witness  to  a  developed  art  which  has  freed  Itself  < 
from  its  foreign  bonds.  Six  times  are  Phoenicia 
and  the  Phoenicians  mentioned  in  the  Odyaaey, 
once  in  the  Iliad;  *  elsewhere  it  is  Sidon  and  the 
Sidonians  that  represent  them,  never  Tyre.' 
Snch  passages,  therefore,  cannot  belong  to  the 
epoch  of  Tyrian  supremacy,  which  goes  back, 
at  all  events,  to  the  age  of  David,  but  rather  to 
the  brief  period  when  the  Assyrian  king  Shal- 
maneser  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  and  his  successor 
Sargon  made  Sidon  powerful  at  its  expense. 
This,  too,  was  the  period  when  Sargon  set  up 
his  record  in  Cyprus,  •*  the  isle  of  xavnan"  or 
the  lonians,  when  Assyria  first  came  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  when  Phoeni- 
cian artists  worked  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  and 
carried  their  wares  to  Italy  and  Sardinia.  But 
it  was  not  the  age  to  which  the  relics  of  MykeQse, 
in  spite  of  paradoxical  doubts,  reach  back,  nor 
that  in  which  the  sacred  bull  of  Astarte  carried 
the  Phoenician  maiden  Europa  to  her  new  home 
in  the  West.  —  CknUemporary  Review. 

FANNY  KEMBLE'S  FIBST  APPEAEANCE. 

FBOM  HEB  "  RECORD  OF  A  GIBLHOOD." 

[The  two  bracketed  paragraphs  are  editonal 
from  the  London  Athenaeum,  whose  selectfon  is 
here  transferred .  —  EdJ] 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  my  father  beipg 
then  absent  on  a  professional  tour  in  Irelanq, 
that  my  mother,  coming  in  from  walking  one 
day,  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  burst  into 

>  Fhankia,  Od.  !▼.  88 ;  zlv.  201.  Fh«tnician»,  Od.  xlil.  27S  ; 
T^'ilh,  A  PTumician,  Od.  xiv.  288.  A  Ph€tnMan  womfln, 
(W.ilT.288; /?.xlT.321. 

*  8idon.  Sidonia,  H.  rl.  »1 ;  Od.  zlti.  286 ;  xv.  426.  Sidoni- 
«w,  IL  yi.  aM{  Od.  ly.  84, 618;  xv.  118. 
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tears.  She  had  been  evidently  ijiuch  depressed 
for  some  time  past,  and  I  was  alarmed  at  her 
distress,  of  which  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  the 
cause.  V  Oh,  it  has  come  at  last,'^  she  answered ; 
"our  property  is  to  be  sold.  I  have  seen  that 
fine  building  all  covered  with  placards  and  bills 
of  sale ;  the  theatre  must  be  closed,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  poor  people  will  be  turned  adrift 
without  employment !  ^^  I  believe  the  theatre  em- 
ployed regularly  seven  hundred  persons  in  all 
its  difierent  departments,  without  reckoning  the 
great  number  of  what  were  called  supernumera- 
ries, who  were  hired  by  the  night  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  on  all  occasions  of  any  specially 

showy  spectacle I  comforted  my  mother 

with  expressions  of  pity  and  affection,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  left  her,  wrote  a  most  urgent  entreaty 
to  my  father  that  he  would  allow  me  to  act  for 
myself,  and  seek  emplo3rment  as  a  governess,  so 
as  to  i*elieve  him  at  once  at  least  of  the  burden 
of  my  maintenance.  I  brought  this  letter  to  my 
mother,  and  begged  her  permission  to  send  it ;  to 
which  she  consented ;  but,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
she  wrote  by  the  same  post  to  my  father,  request- 
ing him  not  to  give  a  positive  answer  to  my  let- 
ter until  his  return  to  town.  The  next  day  she 
asked  me  whether  I  seriously  thought  I  had  any 
real  talent  for  the  stage.  My  school^iay  triumphs 
in  Racine's  "  Andromaque^*  were  far  enough  be- 
hind me,  and  I  could  only  answer,  with  as  much 
perplexity  as  good  faith,  that  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  whether  I  bad  or  not.  She  begged  me  to 
learn  some  part  and  say  it  to  her,  that  she  might 
form  some  opinion  of  my  power,  and  I  chose 
Shakespeare's  Portia,  then,  as  now,  my  ideal  of 

a  perfect  woman Having  learned  it  by 

heart,  I  recited  Portia  to  my  mother,  whose  onlv 
comment  was,  **  There  is  hardly  passion  enough 
in  this  part  to  test  any  tragic  power.  I  wish  you 
would  study  Juliet  for  me.''  Study  to  me,  then, 
as  unfortunately  lon^  aft;erwards,  simply  meant 
to  learn  by  heart,  which  I  did  again,  and  repeated 
my  lesson  to  my  mother,  who  again  heard  me 
without  any  observation  whatever. .  Meantime 
my  father  returned  to  town  and  my  letter  re- 
mained unanswered,  and  I  was  wondering  in  my 
mind  what  reply  I  should  receive  to  my  urgent 
entreaty,  when  one  morning  my  mother  tola  me 
she  wished  me  to  recite  Juliet  to  my  father ;  and 
so  in  the  evening  I  stood  up  before  them  both, 
and  with  indescnbable  trepidation  repeated  my 
first  lesson  in  tragedy.  They  neither  of  them 
said  anything  beyond,  **  Very  well,  —  very  nice, 
my  dear,"  with  many  kisses  and  caresses,  from 
which  I  escaped  to  sit  down  on  the  stairs  half-way 
between  the  drawing-room  and  my  bed-room, 
and  get  rid  of  the  repressed  nervous  fear  I  had 
struggled  with  while  reciting,  in  floods  of  tears. 
A  few  days  after  this  my  father  told  me  he  wished 
to  take  me  to  the  theatre  with  him  to  try  whether 
my  voice  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  fill  the 
building ;  so  thither  I  went.  That  strange  look- 
ing place,  the  stage,  with  its  racks  of  pasteboard 
and  canvas  —  streets,  forests,  banquetinj^  halls, 
and  dungeons  —  drawn  apart  on  either  side,  was 
emj^ty  and  silent ;  not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the 
indistinct  recesses  of  its  mysterious  depths,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  indefinitely  behind  me.  In 
front,  the  great  amphitheatre,  equally  empty  and 
silent,  wrapped  in  its  gray  hoUand  covers,  would 
have  been  absolutely  dark  but  for  a  long,  sharp, 
thin  shaft  of  light  that  darted  here  and  there  from 
some  height  and  distcmce  far  above  me,  and 
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alighted  in  a  sudden,  vivid  spot  of  brightness  on 
the  stage.  Set  down  in  the  midst  of  twilight 
space,  as  it  were,  with  only  my  father's  voice 
coming  to  me  from  where  ho  stood  hardly  distin- 
guishaole  in  the  gloom,  in  those  poetical  utter- 
ances of  pathetic  passion  I  was  seized  with  the 
spirit  of  tlbe  thing ;  my  voice  resounded  through 
the  ^reat  vault  above  and  before  me,  and,  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
wonderful  play,  I  acted  Juliet  as  I  do  not  believe 
I  ever  actea  it  again,  for  I  had  no  visible  Romeo, 
and  no  audience  to  thwart  my  imagination ,  at 
least,  I  had  no  consciousness  of  any,  though  In 
truth  I  had  one.  In  the  back  of  one  of  the  private 
boxes,  commanding  the  stage,  but  perfectly  invis- 
ible to  me,  sat  an  old  and  warmly  attached  friend 

of  my  father's.  Major  D Not  till  after 

the  event  had  justified  my  kind  old  friend^s 
prophecy,  did  I  know  he  had  witnessed  that 
morning's  performance,  and,  joining  my  father 
at  the  end  of  it,  had  said,  **  Bring  her  out  at 
once ;  it  will  be  a  great  success."  And  so  three 
weeks  from  that  time  I  was  brought  out,  and  it 
was  a  •*  great  success."  Three  weeks  was  not 
much  time  for  preparation  of  any  sort  for  such 
an  experiment,  but  I  had  no  more,  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  fellow  actors  and  actresses, 
not  one  of  whom  I  had  ever  spoken  with  or  seen 
—  off  the  stage — before ;  to  learn  all  the  techni- 
cal business^  as  it  is  called,  of  the  stafi^e. 

[The  dress  selected  —  for  her  mother,  strong 
in  her  experience  and  ^ood  sense,  set  aside 
all  suggestions  of  Irfstorical  and  artistic  inno- 
vation— was  a  dress  of  plain  white  satin,  with 
a  long  train,  short  sleeves  and  low  body,  a  girdle 
of  fine  paste  brilliants,  and  a  small  coronet  of 
the  same  to  hold  up  her  hair,  dressed  as  she 
usually  wore  it,  •*  perfectly  simple,"  as  she  says ; 
*'  it  was  unlike  anything  Juliet  ever  wore  as  pos- 
sible."] 

All  being  in  due  preparation  for  my  coming 
out,  my  rehearsals  were  the  only  inten*uption  to 
my  usual  habits  of  occupation,  which  I  pursued 
very  steadily,  in  spite  of  my  impending  (rial. 
On  the  day  of  my  first  appearance  I  liad  no  re- 
hearsal, for  fear  of  over-fatigue,  and  spent  my 
morning  as  usual,  in  practising  the  piano,  walk- 
ing in  the  inclosure  of  St.  James  Park  opposite 
our  house,  and  reading  in  BlunVs  Scripture 
Characters  (n  book  in  which  I  was  then  deeply 
interested)  tne  chapters  relating  to  St.  Peter  and 
Jacob.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  nervous  ten- 
sion, which  I  must  have  been  enduring,  strength- 
ened the  impression  made  upon  me  by  what  I 
read,  but  I  remember  being  quite  absorbed  by 
it,  which  I  think  was  curious,  because  certidnly 
such  subjects  of  meditation  were  hardly  allied  to 
the  painful  undertaking  so  immediately  pressing 
upon  me.  But  I  believe  I  felt  imperatively  the 
necessity  of  moderating  my  own  strong  nervous 
emotion  and  excitement  by  the  fullilment  of  my 
accustomed  duties  and  pursuits,  and,  above  all, 
by  withdrawing  my  mind  into  higher  and  serener 
regions  of  thought,  as  a  respite  and  release  from 
the  pressure  qt  my  alternate  apprehensions  of 
failure  and  hopes  of  success.  I  ao  not  mean  that 
it  was  at  all  a  matter  of  deliberate  calculation  or 
reflection,  but  rather  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, which  actuated  me,  —  a  powerful  instinct 
which  has  struggled,  and  partially  prevailed, 
throughout  my  whole  life,  against  the  irregular 
and  passionate  vehemence  of  my  temperament, 
and  wMch,  in  spite  of  a  constant  tendency  to 


violent  excitement  of  mind  and  feeling,  has  made 
me  a  person  of  unusually  systematic  pursuits  and 
monotonous  habits,  and  been  a  frequent  subject 
of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  ridicule,  to 
my  friends,  who  have  not  known  as  well  aa  mj- 
self  what  wholesomeness  there  was  in  the  method 
of  my  madness.  .  .  .  My  mother,  who  bod 
left  the  stage  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  de- 
termined to  return  to  it  on  the  night  of  my  fir^ 
appearance,  that  I  might  have  the  comfort  and 
support  of  her  being  with  me  in  my  tnsd.  Wc 
drove  to  the  theatre  very  early,  indeed,  whilo  tho 
late  autumn  sunlio;ht  yet  lingered  in  the  sky;  it 
shone  into  the  carnage  u  pon  me,  and  as  I  screened 
my  eyes  from  it,  my  mother  said,  *•  Heaven  smiles 
on  you,  my  child."  My  poor  mother  went  to  her 
dressing-room  to  get  herself  retidy,  and  did  not 
return  to  me,  for  fear  of 'increasing  my  agitation 
by  her  own.  My  dear  Aunt  Dall  and  my  maid 
and  the  theatre  dresser  performed  my  toilet  for 
me,  and  at  length  I  was  placed  in  a  chdr,  with 
my  satin  train  carefully  laid  over  the  back  of  it, 
and  there  I  sat,  ready  for  execution,  with  the 
palms  of  my  hands  pressed  convulsively  to- 
gether, and  the  tears  I  in  vain  endeavored  to 
repress  wellins[  up  into  my  eyes  and  brimming 
slowly  over,  down  my  rouged  cheeks,  upon 
which  my  aunt,  with  a  smile  full  of  pity,  re- 
newed the  color  as  often  as  these  heavy  drops 
made  unsightly  streaks  in  it.  Once  and  again 
my  father  came  to  the  door,  and  I  heard  his  anx- 
ious '*  How  is  she  F"  to  which  my  aunt  answered, 
sending  him  away  with  words  of  comforting 
cheer.  At  last,  **  Miss  Kemble  called  for  the 
stage,  ma*am ! "  accompanied  with  a  brisk  tap  at 
the  door,  started  me  upright  on  my  feet,  and  I 
was  led  round  to  the  side  scene  opposite  to  the 
one  from  which  I  saw  my  mother  advance  on  the 
stage,  and  while  the  uproar  of  her  reception  filled 
me  with  terror,  dear  old  Mrs.  Davenport,  mr 
nurse,  and  dear  Mr.  Keoly,  her  Peter,  and  half 
the  dramcUis  persona  of  the  play  (but  not  my 
fatlier,  who  had  retreated,  quite  unable  to  endure 
the  scene)  stood  round  me  as  I  lay,  all  but  insen- 
sible, in  my  aunVs  arms.  **  Courafi^,  courage, 
dear  child !  poor  thing ! "  reiterated  Mrs.  Da?en- 

Sort.  ' '  Never  mind  %m.  Miss  Kemble ! "  urged 
[eely,  in  that  irresistibly  comical,  nervous,  l^ 
rymose  voice  of  hi:t,  wnich  I  have  never  since 
heard  without  a  thrill  of  anything  but  comical 
association ;  '*  never  mind  *em !  Don^  think  of 
*em,  any  more  than  if  they  were  so  many  rows  of 
cabbages ! "  •*  Nui'se ! "  called  my  mother,  and 
on  waddled  Mrs.  Davenport,  and,  turning  bad^, 
called  in  her  turn,  **  Juliet ! "  My  aunt  gave  me 
an  impulse  forward,  and  I  ran  straight  across 
the  stage,  stunned  with  the  tremendous  shout 
that  greeted  me,  my  cyea  covered  with  mist,  and 
the  green  baize  fluormg  of  tho  staore  feelinff  as 
if  it  rose  up  against  my  foet;  but  I  got  hold  of 
my  mother,  and  stood  like  a  terrified  creature  at 
bay,  Qonfronting  the  huge  theatre  ftill  of  gazing 
human  beings.  I  do  not  think  a  word  I  uttored 
during  this  scene  could  have  been  audible;  in 
the  next,  the  ball-room,  I  beg^n  to  forget  my- 
self; in  the  following  one,  the  balcony  scene,  I 
had  done  so,  and,  for  aught  Iknew,  I  was  Juliet; 
the  passion  I  was  utterine,  sending  hot  wares  of 
blusues  all  over  my  neck  and  shoulders,  while 
the  poetry  sounded  like  music  to  me  as  I  spoke 
it,  with  no  consciousness  of  anything  before  roc, 
utterly  transported  into  the  imaginary  existence 
of  the  play.    After  this,  I  did  not  return  into 
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myself  till  all  was  oyer,  and  amid  a  tumultuous 
stofm  of  applause,  congratulation,  tears,  em- 
braces, and  a  general  joyous  explosion  of  unut- 
terable relief  at  the  fortunate  termination  of 
my  attempt,  we  went  home.  And  so  my  life 
was  determined,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  an  avo- 
cation which  I  never  liked  or  honored,  and  about 
tho  very  nature  of  which  I  have  never  been  able 
tQ  come  to  any  decided  opinion.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  undoubted  specific  gifts  of  great  actors 
ftnd  actresses  suggest  that  aU  gifts  are  given  for 
rightful  exercise,  and  not  suppression ;  in  vain 
that  Shakespeare^s  plays  urge  their  imperative 
claim  to  the  most  perfect  illustration  they  can  re- 
ceive from  histrionic  interpretation ;  a  Imsiness 
which  is  incessant  excitement  and  factitious  emo- 
tion seems  to  me  unworthy  of  a  man ;  a  business 
which  is  public  exhibition,  unworthy  of  a  woman. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  (she  adds),  I  sat  down  to 
supper  with  my  poor  rejoicing  parents  well  con- 
teut,  God  knows. 

[Her  delight  was  enhanced  by  a  lovely  little 
watch,  all  encrusted  with  gold  and  jewels,  which 
her  ^ther  laid  beside  her  plate,  the  first  she 
had  ever  possessed,  and  which  she  chnstened 
••  Bomeo.^^  After  this  her  life  settled  into  its  new 
shape.  Her  salary  was  fixed  at  thirty  jguineas  a 
week,  and  she  records  how  she  went  m  person 
to  the  treasury  tho  next  Saturday,  and  carried 
the  first  money  she  had  earned  trmmphantly  to 
her  mother.] 


THE  BICH  MISS  HABLET. 

BT  CLAUD  TBMPLAB. 
Uf  TWO  HALYEa.—HALF  SEOONlk 

V. 

••There'll  be  war,  Obadiah,  there'll  be  war!" 
sings  out  Paul,  recumbent  on  his  back,  and  shad- 
ing bis  face  from  the  sun  with  the  broad  sheets  of 
the  Timii.  '•  Listen  here !  '^  and  in  a  quick  mum- 
ble he  reads  out:  ••  •  I  have  it  on  the  very  high- 
est authority  that  Genei*al  Sacratoff,  the  Kussian 
Envoy,  has  been  twice  slapped  on  the  back  by  the 
Khan  of  Mendacia ;  and  that,  on  the  second  oc- 
casion, his  highness  was  distinctly  heard  to  re- 
mark, in  the  expressive  language  of  his  country, 
that  he  would  look  on  with  equanimity  while  the 
Injgliz  Infidel  sufiered  the  torture  of  being  bUd 
(literally :  pushed  or  driven  by  the  wind)  rather 
than  receive  an  embassy  from  a  nation  which  had 
so  overreached  (in  Mendacian :  bam  bhuzle)  tho 
august  master  of  Sacratoff.'  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Charlie,  my  son  P  " 

I  am  lying  near  him,  prone  on  my  face,  en- 
gaged in  the  exhilarating  pastime  of  \hrowin^ 
one  pebble  into  the  air  and  trying  to  hit  it  with 
another.  I  have  only,  as  yet,  succeeded  once; 
and  then  I  was  nearly  hoist  with  my  own  petard, 
for  the  stones  fiew  asunder  in  a  little  shower,  and 
very  nearly  into  my  left  eye.  We  are  taking  our 
ease,  after  lunch,  by 

'*  The  bescfaod  morgent  of  the  sea," 

and  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  before  we  retire* 
to  array  ourselves  in  gorgeous  raiment  for  the 
afternoon  dance  at  the  pavilion. 

*•  Suppose  we  shall  have  to  thrash  him,^  I  an- 
swer, meditatively.  *  *  Where  is  Mendacia,  by  the 
way?^ 


%.: 


•♦  Don't  you  know?"  responds  Paul,  magiste- 
rially. 

•*DoyouP"  I  retort. 

*•  Of  courae,"  he  says,  rather  put  out.  And 
then,  somewhat  vaguely,  '•  Why,  you  know,  over 
there — in  Asia  somewhere ;  between  Siberia  and 
India,  you  know  —  " 

As  the  tract  of  country  he  indicates  contains  a 
very  appreciable  number  of  square  miles,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  good  many  difierent  nationalities, 
I  am  not  much  wiser  than  I  was  before  as  to  the 
precise  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  principality 
in  question. 

I  am  not,  however,  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  subject  to  interpellate  my  friend  any  further ; 
so  I  relapse  into  silence  and  pebble-throwing. 

••Another  railway  accident,''  he  continues. 
••  Jove !  that's  the  third  this  week." 

I  decide  that  this  remark,  being  tho  statement 
of  a  fact,  does  not  call  for  any  answer  beyond  the 
grunt  which  I  throw  in  as  a  sort  of  Selah  or  Hig- 
gaion  thei*eto. 

*•  •Two  years'  penal  servitude  for  stealing  a 

Eiece  of  beef,  value  five  shillings.  Three  months' 
ard  labor  for  dancing  on  a  wife's  stomach,  an 
entertainment  which  the  thoughtless  accused 
varied  by  kicking  her  about  the  nead  till  he  was 
Ured.'" 

This  extract  again,  though  read  out  in  Paul's 
most  indifi^nant  tones,  and  he  can  be  indignant 
when  he  likes,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  necessi- 
tate comment.  It  speaks  for  itself.  1  am  now 
engaged  in  watching  two  people,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  who  are  sitting  together  some  way  down 
the  beach.  They  are  Indulging  in  earnest  con- 
versation, and  from  the  gestures  of  the  man  I 
should  think  he  was  making  love  to  his  compan- 
ion. Yes,  for  he  takes  her  hand;  and,  as  she 
does  not  seem  to  object,  he  takes  the  other,  and 
holds  them  for  a  moment.  Rather  interested,  I 
put  up  my  pince-nez,  being  short-sighted,  to  see 
if  the  woman  is  pretty.  ^ 

*•  Mona ! "  I  exclaim ;  and  my  pipe  fialls  out  of 
my  mouth,  as  I  have  bitten  through  the  amber. 

••IIullo!  hullo!"  says  Paul;  *•  what's  the 
matter?" 

*'Look  there!"  I  growl,  curtly,  pointing  to 
the  amorous  couple. 

«*0h!  Stablecott  and  Mona,"  he  answers,  in- 
differently. ••  I've  been  watching  them  for  the 
last  half-hour.    I  thought  you  saw  them  too." 

••Don't  be  a  fool,"  I  remark  politely;  ''do 
you  suppose  I  should  have  sat  here,  listening  to 
selections  from  the  Times,  if  I  had  ?" 

Paul  gives  a  quick  look  at  me,  and  sits  up. 

••  No,  I  don't,"  he  says,  •♦  nor  did  I  know  you 
were  so  hard  hit  until  now.  Believe  me,  old 
man  —  " 

He  stops,  for  he  sees  that  I  am  not  listening  to 
him.  I  am  looking  at  them,  as  they  Inove  off 
towards  Sea  View.  I  see  him  bending  towards 
her,  every  now  and  then ;  and  I  say  to  myself 
wrathfully  that  all  women  are  liars,  and  I  the 
highest  ass  for  certain  that  ever  spent  six  weeks 
at  X  awlton.  For  since  our  dinner  at  Sea  View, 
when  I  was  inteiTupted  in  a  memorable  conver- 
sation at  or  about  a  breakwater  I  wot  of,  I  have 
been  intending  to  shift  my  quailers  for  a  good 
month.  My  mother  has  gone ;  Paul  Dryden  has 
gone  and  is  come  back ;  and  I  ought  to  be  gone 
too,  and  not  to  have  come  back ;  only  Lord  Sta- 
blecott is  a  fixture  at  this  stupid  little  watering- 
place,  which  to  me  is  at  once  a  paradise  and  a 
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hell»  and  therefore  I  cannot,  or,  to  speak  sooth,  I 
will  not  go. 

I  have  seen Mona  almost  every  day.  I  have  been 
alone  with  her  almost  every  day.  And  either  she 
has  received  me  with  the  coldest  indifference,  and 
sent  me  away  in  the  seventh  heaven ;  or  she  has 
welcomed  me  as  a  happy  maid  might  her  affianced 
lover,  and  parted  from  me  as  proud  dame  might 
from  some  importunate.  To  me  she  is  incompre- 
hensible. If  I  have  offended  her,  why  does  she 
not  dismiss  me  P  If  she  loves  me,  why  does  she 
torture  one  who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  her 
at  the  lightest  sign  from  her  dainty  fingers  ? 

**  My  dear  boy."  resumes  Paul,  after  a  pause, 
'*  I  can^t  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to  see  you  like 
this." 

"Oh,  blow  your  sorrow!"  I  say,  grumpily. 
And,  straig^htway,  I  am  sorry  for  having  said  it. 
But  he,  like  many  other  well-meaning  people, 
does  not  know  that  there  is  a  time  tor  every- 
thing ;  and  that  this,  most  decidedly,  is  not  the 
time  to  take  notice  of  any  grief,  sorrow,  vexa^ 
tion,  or  disappointment,  that  may  be  too  plainly 
le^ble  upon  my  features.  Indeed,  if  he  were 
wise,  he  would  get  up,  and  propose  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  clean  shirts  and  the  pavilion. 

"  Charlie,"  he  says  instead,  in  the  sententious 
tone  of  a  man  who  has  your  interest  at  heart,  and 
is  not  too  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  letting 
you  know  it ;  ••  you  can  say  *  Blow  your  sorrow ' 
if  you  like,  but  1  don^t  like  to  see  vour  affections 
trifled  with  like  this.  You  love  this  girl.  You 
needn^t  look  black  at  me ;  you  can^t  deny  it ;  and 
she  doesn^t  care  for  you ;  and  she  hasn^t  got  any 
money ;  and  she  hasn^t  got  any  heart !  and,  well 
—  remember  what  old  Shakespeare  says,  '  There 
is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face.^  And  she 
18  *  fair,^  by  the  sainted  Jeremiah ! " 

I  turn  round  furious. 

'*  Look  here ! "  I  say,  with  concentrated  rage, 
'*  you  can  just  walk  off  as  fast  as  ever  you  like ; 
and  shut  up  talking  about  people  whom  you  don^t 
understand;  and,  well  —  well  —  damn  your  quo- 
tations ! " 

He  looks  at  me  hard  a  moment,  and  then  puffs 
away  at  his  pipe  till  it  smokes  like  a  small  vol- 
cano. My  heart  softeiis,  for  I  see  a  quiver  under 
the  heavy  moustache  that,  God  knows,  comes 
from  no  womanly  fount  of  lachrjrmosity.  So  I 
reach  out  a  hand  and  seek  his.  It  is  not  long  to 
find.  They  are  out  of  sight,  but  he  is  still  here. 
And  the  contrast  is  to  mo  the  more  striking  from 
the  remembrance  I  have  of  the  words  I  have  just 
spoken. 

"Paul,  boy,"  I  say,  somewhat  huskily,  "for- 
get what  I  said  just  now.  For  I  am  very  mis- 
erable." 

"Takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,*'  he  says, 
safely,  as  we  rise  and  move  off,  "and  Pm  not 
going  to  let  you  out  of  my  leading-strings  just 
yet;  Master  Charlie." 

We  walk  alons  slowly  in  the  heat  down  the 
dusty  road  that  leads  to  my  lodgings,  and  fall 
into  silence.  Thrice  fool  that  I  am,  think  I,  to 
have  ventured  all  my  happiness  at  a  game 
wherein  I  am  bound  to  forfeit  my  stake,  for  I 
hold  cards  I  cannot  play,  and  must  needs  let  the 
chance  pass  to  another.  Realize  my  wildest 
dream,  say  that  she -love  roe,  and  what  do  you 

five  meP  Can  I  take  her  from  the  luxurious 
ome  she  shares  with  her  cousin,  —  I,  riddled  with 
debt  as  I  am,  hardly  able  to  keep  myself?  If 
even  she  were  wealthy,  instead  of  so  evidently 


dependent  on  another,  how  could  I  tell  her  my 
love,  and  risk  her  suspicion  of  my  raotiYe? 
Just  now,  I  have  been  roused  into  a  frenzy  of 
jealousy  at  seeing  her  with  Stablecott ;  bat  what 
is  more  natural  than  that  he  should  love  her, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  a  well-^lded  coroaet 
should  tempt  a  girl  in  her  position?  Mora, 
what  alliance  could  be  better  for  her  interest,  for 
her  comfort,  in  the  future  ?  Let  me  try  to  stifle 
this  selfish  passion  that  has  so  nearly  escaped  my 
control ;  and,  thinking  only  of  her,  and  of  her 
well-being,  wend  on  my  solitary  way,  if  not  re- 
joicing, at  all  events  in  peace. 

Is  it  not  Victor  Hugo  who  says,  somewhere, 
"  La  mhlancholie^c^esi  le  banheur  iitre  tiisU.^^i 
Even  this  pleasure,  I  think,  as  I  button  the  last 
button  of  my  waistcoat  after  completing  my  toi- 
let, is  denied  me.  I  would  give  anything  to  es- 
cape this  stupid  dance,  and  seek  solace  for  my 
woes  in  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  sea^shore ;  but 
my  engagement-card  is  already  half  full,  and  I 
am  one  ot  the  stewards  of  our  society  of  amuse- 
ments. So,  moodily  enough,  I  draw  on  my 
gloves  and  go  to  find  Paul. 


VI. 

The  Pavilion  at  Yawlton  is  what^at  a  French 
watering-place,  would  be  called  the £to6/i85emen< 
des  Bains^  only  without  the  Bains,  We  have  not 
yet  ^ot  beyond  the  aboriginal  bathing-machine 
in  this  primitive  holiday  resort ;  and  the  British 
female  is  still  to  be  observed  bobbing  about  at 
the  end  of  a  rope  attached  to  that  combination  of 
utter  discomfort  and  entire  ugliness  a  little  fur- 
ther down  the  beach.  I  suppose  it  is  because  of 
the  amusement  which  the  ballooning  of  those 
ungainly  blue  gowns  afford  to  a  select  circle  of 
young  Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  and  other  infidels, 
that  SiQSQ  ladies  refrain  from  adopting  the  more 
becoming,  and  certainlv  more  modest,  French 
bathing-costume;  but  they  cannot  be  aware,  I 
am  sure,  of  the  queer  tricks  the  waves  are  play- 
ing them,  or,  if  I  know  my  Albioness,  they 
would  forswear  salt  water  fqrever  and  a  day. 

The  Pavilion  itself  is  a  long,  nondescript, 
many-windowed  building,  with  two  fta^-topped 
abominations  of  desolation  at  each  end,  in  the 
shape  of  a  compromise  between  a  minaret  and  a 
pagoda.  To  reach  it,  you  pass  from  the  road 
through  its  only  recommendation,  from  an  aes- 
thetic point  of  view,  an  umbra^ous,  delicately- 
turfed,  rose-scented  garden.  \Vhen  you  have 
safely  crossed  the  slippery  floor  of  the  great 
ball-room,  you  may  smoke  your  cigar,  or  finish 
your  crochet  if  you  please,  on  the  crowded 
asphalte  terrace  against  which,  at  high  tide,  the 
firreat  gr^n  waves  come  surging,  and  fretting, 
Ldmoa^ng.    And  there-*    *  * 

"  In  books,  pr  work,  or  healtfafal  play," 

we  others  are  wont  to  while  away  a  good  many 
sunny  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  the  books 
are  paper-bound,  and  bear  strangely  suggestive 
French  titles;  and  the  play  is  not  al^rays  so 
healthful  as  it  mififht  be,  for  now  and  then  it  ends 
in  a  heartache.  But  these  be  mere  matters  of 
detail. 

As  Paul  and  I  arrive,  the  saloon  is  almost 
deserted,  for  we  are  in  good  time,  as  beseemeUi 
officials ;  but  there  is  already  a  gay  throns  as- 
sembled on  the  esplanade.  I^n,  young  and  old, 
handsome,  plain,  and  ugly,  attired  in  the  care- 
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less  tweed  or  the  punctilious  frock-coat,  are 
stroi^gling  into  their  gloves,  intrieuing  for  intro- 
ductioDS,  and  scribblmff'  partners^  names  on  im- 
maculate wristbands.  The  matron  and  the  maid 
nt  in  battle-arraj,  smiling,  and  frowning,  and 
bowing,^  and  accenting  inane  compliments,  and 
whispering  to  eacn  ouier  irony  and  business  in 
turn.  Aim  there  is  a  hum'  of  conversation,  as  of 
a  swarm  of  bees,  broken  now  and  then  by  laugh- 
ter hoarse  or  shrill,  wliich  g^ws  into  a  veritstble 
fiabel  now  that  intermittent  squeaks  from  within 
announce  that  the  band  is  tuning  up  and  resigned 
to  its  fate. 

The  prelude  to  the  **  Cloches  de  ComeviUe^ 
qnadrille  rings  out,  and  I  hurry  off  to  find  my 
Letitia,  with  whom  I  am  to  commence  operations. 
She  is  both  lazy  and  wise,  and  so  escheweth  the 
round  dance.  I  find  her  occupied  in  watching 
her  fellow-creatures,  with  an  amused  smile  upon 
her  comfortable  face. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Wjrvem,"  she  says,  as  she 
takes  my  arm,  and  we  our  places,  **  I  often  won- 
der vfhsA  men  are  writing  when  they  put  down 
the  names  of  their  partners.  What  io  you  think 
I  discovered  opposite  our  dance  on  the  card  a 
partner  of  mine  once  dropped  as  he  left  me  ?^* 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea,"  I  answer,  without  in- 
terest, for  I  am  watching  for  the  arrival  of  Mona, 
who  has  not  yet  appeared. 

"Why,  -Fair,  fat,  and  for^,'"  she  laughs. 
"Now  I  am  fair,  I  am  fat,  but  l  am  not  forty,  on 
the  honor  of  a  Uarley !  *^ 

"  What  cheek ! "  I  exclaim.  *•  But  fancy  the 
dioughtlessness  of  the  damsel  who  had  danced 
No.  2  with  me^  and  bored  me,  handing  me  her 
card  when  I  asked,  pitying  her  wall-floritude,  for 
No.  15.  She  forgot  that  she  had  written  me 
down  •  Sulky.' " 

"I  dare  say  it  was  ouite  true,"  responds  she ; 
"  bat  you  are  never  sulky  with  me ;  are  you,  Mr. 
Wyvem  P  " 

I  look  down  at  her  in  astonishment,  which  is 
increased  when  I  find  that  she  is  gazing  into  my 
eyes  with  all  the  coquetry  of  eighteen,  and  a 
peat  deal  more  of  its  passion.  A  sudden  light 
breaks  upon  me.  I  understand  all  her  expres- 
sions of  sympathv,  all  her  steady  observation  of 
ine  now.  Yes,  she  can  afford  to  indulge  herself 
in  luxuries,  and  she  has  a  mind  to  treat  herself  to 
a  husband  whom  she  fancies.  I  can  fancy  FauVs 
delight  if  he  could  only  see  her  now,  and  his 
conzratulations.  •*  Go  in  and  win,  my  son,"  he 
would  cry ;  «•  your  fortune's  made ! "  But  if  she 
had  fifty  thousand  a  year  instead  of  fifteen,  he 
would  have  to  be  disappointed,  for,  poor  as  I  am, 
1  have  no  mind  to  sell  myself;  and — lam  in 
love  with  Mona. 

The  while  these  thoughts  crowd  and  jostle 
each  other  in  my  mind  I  have  responded  to  her 
advances  with  some  banality  or  other,  have  es- 
corted her  back  to  her  seat,  and  am  now  circling 
gently  round  the  room,  to  the  strains  of  ••  Tout  h 
w«w,'*  with  pretty  little  Dot  Mannering  in  my 
wins.  As  we  pass  the  j^eat  glass  door,  I  espy 
the  faithless  Mona  stancung  thereat^  with  Stabie- 
cottat  her  side.  Our  eyes  meet  for  a  moment; 
hers,  sweet  and  calm  asis  their  wont,  but  with  a 
weariness  in  them  I  have  not  seen  before ;  mine, 
^hing  fire.  I  am  ^lad  she  sees  me.  I  bend 
wwn  to  Dot,  and  whisper  in  her  ear.  I  betake 
niyself  to  dancing  more  languorouslv  than  be- 
fore; and  then,  strangely  enough,  feel  the  stress 
of  Monads  presence  too  much  for  my  beating 


heart,  and  suggest  the  refireshment-room  and 
iced  coffee. 

Dot  is  looking  charming  in  a  cool  white  cos- 
tume, relieved  by  cunnin^y  planted  yellow  and 
red  satin  bows,  which  suit  her  dark  thick  hair 
and  fresh  complexion  **  to  ravish."  I  am  evi- 
dently the  envy  of  a  knot  of  the  8th,  who 
apparently  have  been  up  to  the  present  un- 
decided as  to  whether  after  all  they  snail  bestow 
the  cachet  of  their  acquaintance  upon  Yawlton 
society.  They  have  just  found  out  Dot;  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  are  tossing  up  to  decide  upon  the 
unfortunate  member  of  their  regiment  who  is  to 
advance  upon  me  and  claim  an  introduction  of 
me  in  my  ofiicial  capacity.  They  are  not  like 
their  energetic  colonel,  who  has  introduced  him- 
self in  his  official  capacity  to  half  the  girls  in  the 
room,  and  has  already  pranced  through  one  valse, 
at  a  thundering  deux  temps,  with  nis  left  arm 
keeping  time  straight  out  before  him  like  a 
pump-handle.  But  my  intentions  do  not  chime 
m  with  theirs,  so  I  march  past  them,  and  restore 
Dot  to  her  chaperone  with  thanks.  Then  I  bolt 
ofif  as  hard  as  the  crowd  will  allow  me  to  the 
door  where  I  saw  Mona  just  now.  I  have  the 
next  dance — it  is  **Brise  des  Nuiis  " — with  Mona ; 
and  I  would  hot  miss  it  for  kingdoms  or  prin- 
cipalities.    For  is  not  mine  enemy  in  the  room  P 

^o,  she  is  not  there.  I  wander  through  the 
whole  place,  adown  the  esplanade,  and  finally 
bethink  me  of  the  garden.  I  have  no  need  of 
my  pince-nez  when  she  is  in  question.  They  say 
love  is  short-sighted.  I  can  only  answer  that  X 
could  see  Mona  a  mile  off,  short-sighted  as  I  am. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  there  she  is  under  that 
chestnut  over  there.  No  ?  Til  bet  you  what  you 
like  on  it. 

I  advance.  I  have  some  way  to  go,  and  feel  a 
certain  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  equal  step, 
without  falling  into  the  undignified,  or  lapsing 
into  the  pompous.  I  observe  that  most  people 
are  affected  that  way,  even  at  the  crossing  of  a 
ball-room ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  suffer 
as  a  rule  from  the  choking  at  the  throat  and  the 
thumping  at  the  chest,  which  is  afflicting  me 
now. 

I  am  before  her.  I  see,  without  looking  at  her, 
that  she  is  clothed  simply,  as  of  course,  but  ex- 
quisitely, in  some  diaphanous  black  material 
wherein  the  sheen  of  satin  is  toned  down  by  the 
lace  wherewith  it  is  draped.  A  little  white  lace 
at  her  throat  and  a  blazing  red  rose  in  her  bosom 
relieve  the  shadows  of  the  picture,  but  I  do  not 
raise  my  eyes  any  higher  lest  I  should  betray 
myself. 

**I  have  the  pleasure,  I  believe?"  I  remark 
formally. 

**0h,  our  dance!  Of  course,"  she  answers 
quietly.  **  But  I  am  so  tired.  That  is  why  I 
came  out  here."  Then,  seeing  my  face  darken, 
"  Can't  we  sit  it  out  together  ?  " 

She  is  seated  upon  the  only  chair  within  a 
hundred  yards,  so  I  tumble  down,  in  a  heap,  at 
her  feet. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  came  out,"  she  continues ; 
**  you  must  talk  to  me.  I  do  so  like  to  hear  you 
talk." 

•*Do  you?"  I  murmur  with  a  black  frown. 
And  I  have  a  mind  to  suggest  that  she  seems  to 
prefer  the  granting  of  an  audience  to  others. 

**  Yes,"  she  resumes  calmly ;  **  your  conversa- 
tion is  so  soothing  to  me  after  —  " 

•*  After  what  ?  "  I  interrupt  jealously. 
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••  Never  mind  after  what." 

**  I  suppose  ^ou  mean  it  sends  you  to  sleep! " 
Very  angi'y  this  time. 

*'  You  are  a  little  mikind,  I  think,  this  after- 
noon," she  says,  after  a  pause. 

*'  A  little  unkind  ?  "  I  repeat,  with  deepest  em- 
phasis.   * '  Et  vous  madame  f  " 

**  Aprisf  " —  lifting  her  dark  brows. 

**Do  you  suppose  I  didn^t  see  you  on  the 
beach  ?  "  I  ask  furiously. 

*«0h,  with  Lord  Stablecott,  yon  mean!"  in 
calmest  tones —  **  oh  ^es ;  and  he  was  very  silly, 
and  persisted  in  askmg  me  to  think  it  over." 
She  breaks  into  a  ripple  of  laughter,  very  pleasant 
to  hear  sometimes,  but  not  now. 

••  And  you  —  ?  "  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'*I  said  I  would  tell  him  whether  I  would 
think  it  over  or  not,  this  afternoon.  But,  by  the 
way,  what  gives  you  the  right,  Mr.  Wyvem,  to 
watch  my  actions,  or  to  cross-examine  me  upon 
their  i-esultP" 

I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself. 

••What  gives  me  the  right?"  I  cry,  raising 
myself  upon  one  hand,  and  feeding  mv  hungrv 
eyes  upon  her  beauty,  as  she  lies  back  there  with 
one  cool  white  hand  folded  over  another. 


<•  He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food 
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—  and  she  is  all  the  sustenance  of  my  life. 
••What?  Why,  Mona,  the  love  I  bear  you  I 
Ob,  listen,  for  you  know  I  love  you  — " 

I  am  about  to  proceed,  when  she  checks  me 
with  that  imperious  gesture  that  becomes  her  so 
well.  There  is  silence  for  a  moment,  and  she 
looks  me  tiirough  and  through;  but,  I  swear, 
with  loving  eyes.    Then  she  speaks :  — 

••  You  know  my  position  ?  " 

••Yes,  sweetest,"  I  answer.  ••!  know  all. 
But  what—" 

••  In  that  casd,"  she  interrupts,  in  her  haughtiest 
manner,  ••  I  shall  tell  Lord  Stablecott  that  I  unll 
think  over  it ! "  And  she  rises,  and  sweeps  away, 
leaving  me  in  on  agony  of  grief  and  perplexity. 


vn. 

I  burst  into  my  chambers  at  the  Temple,  bang 
to  the  door  after  me,  and  fling  myself  into  an 
easy-chair,  opposite  Paul  Dryden,  who  is  reclin- 
ing gracefully  in  another.  He  is  simply  but 
airily  clad  in  nightshirt  and  trousers ;  by  his  side 
stands  a  tliree-logged  table  laden  with  the  re- 
mains of  breakfast  and  a  quart-pot  of  mild  and 
bitter ;  and,  with  an  old  football  fez  aslant«on  his 
head,  a  huge  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  slippered 
feet  on  the  mantelpiece,  he  looks  pretty  comfort- 
able. •  He  is  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  Smith's 
Leading  Cases ;  but,  unless  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, he  has  been  meditating  upon  tlie  charms 
of  tlic  fairest  of  certain  sisters  whom  we  left  at 
Yawlton  some  three  weeks  ago,  for  surely  that 
is  her  photo  he  has  just  hidden  away. 

I  have  not  seen  Aiona  since  that  day  at  the 
Pavilion.  We  left  for  London  the  same  night, 
at  my  urgent  entreaty,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  ti*ying  to  drown  my  sad  thoughts  in  hard 
work,  the  result  of  which  I  have  for  the  last  two 
days  been  trying  to  get  off  my  hands.  With  but 
little  success,  however.  This  very  morning,  I 
have  been  out  since  nine  o'clock  wandering  from 
publisher  to  editor,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  And 
now  it  is  midday,  and  that  unfortunate  MS.  is 


still  in  my  pocket.    I  fling  it  down  on  the  floor 
<ui^ily>  <U3^  P&ul  looks  up. 

••  No  success,  I  see,"  he  says,  getting  up  and 
stretching  himself. 

••  Not  a  ha'porth,"  I  growl;  «'  I  do  believe  I 
am  the  most  unlucky  devil  in  London." 

••  Ah ! "  says  Paul,  filling  his  pipe,  and  looking 
wise,  ••it's  a  deuced  long  lane  tnat  has  no— '^ 

•*Now  don't  trouble  yourself  to  say  that,'*  I 
interpose.  ••Mine  isn't  a  lane  at  all.  It's  a 
road.  And,  by  the  same  token,  the  Road  to 
Ruin ! " 

••  Come,  come,  easy  alii "  he  says  soothingly; 
••  and,  by  the  way,  don't  forget  that  we  are  (hie 
to  lunch  with  old  Lady  MidcQeworld  at  l.ao." 

••Shan't  go!" 

••  Yes,  YOU  will.  And,  look  here,,  there's  a 
letter  on  the  table  that  came  by  second  post  jnst 
now." 

••  Looks  infernally  like  a  bill,"  I  say,  taking  It 
up  with  much  aversion.  ••Hullo!"  catching 
sig^t  of  an  official  seal  on  one  side  and  O.H.M.£ 
on  the  other,  ••  what's  tiiis  ?  " 

••  Returned  letter,  perhaps,"  suggests  Paul. 

I  read.  It  is  a  courteous  missive  from  the 
Private  Secretary  of  tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Tr^is- 
U17,  to  inform  me  that,  if  I  am  willing  to  accept 
£oOO  a  year  for  my  valuable  services,  the  rignt 
honorable  gentleman  is  prepared  to  appoint  me 
to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Crown  Waste 
Paper  j3asket  Oince. 

How  we  cheered ;  how  we  capered ;  how  we 
waved  the  letter  on  high  till  it  nearlv  came  to 
pieces;  how  we  shook  each  other's  hands  till 
they  nearly  came  off,  it  is  needless  to  tell,  and, 
indeed ,  would  be  difficult  to  describe .  Suffice  it, 
that  we  sobered  down  in  sufficient  time  to  don 
our  go-to-meetinf^  clothes  and  get  to  Chesham 
Place  by  the  appomted  hour. 

The  little  old  lady  awaits  us  in  the  most  eom> 
fortable  arm-chair  of  a  comfortable,  but  at  onoe 
too  dusky  and  too  musky  boudoir. 

••  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dryden  ?"  she  says,  ex- 
tending two  jewelled  fineers  to  be  saluted. 
••  How  are  you,  Chaiiie?  Oh,  never  mind  him, 
my  deai*s,"  as  a  tall,  fair-headed  fi^re  rises  from 
a  low  seat  at  her  side,  ••  it's  only  my  lapdo^. 
Don't  know  him,  eh?  —  The  Honorable  Frank 
Sandalwood — Wyvem  —  Dryden.  You  can 
shake  hands  if  you  like,  but  mind  that  china." 

We  murmur  something  about  it's  being  so  dark, 
and  shake  hands  limply.  Frank  Sandalwood? 
Oh,  3'es,  I  know  him.  An  attach^  who  has  run 
through  all  his  money,  and  quitted  the  service. 
A  man  about  town  who  allowed  an  actress  to  yay 
his  debts  periodically,  till  she  tired  of  his  in- 
fidelity ana  of  him.  A  protegk  of  Ladv  Middle- 
world  at  tlie  present ;  and  high  in  her  favor,  and 
deep  in  her  debt.    At  least  so  says  Mrs.  Gi^mdv. 

••A  sliady  reputation,  eh?"  retorts  his  old 
friend ,  when  she  nears  it.  •  •  He  is  the  wickedest, 
and  the  most  amusing,  and  the  most  useful 
creature  in  the  world;  and  not  so  very  expen- 
sive, after  all.  Reputation  ?  Fiddle-de-dee !  A 
(Tautres,  ma  chhrc ! "  For  she  is  very  proud  of 
her  French ;  and  has  evei*ythin^,  -from  the  Conies 
DrClatiques  and  Rabelais  to  Adolphe  B^lot  and 
L^Assommoir,  at  her  fingers'  ends. 

The  question  now,  however,  is  not  about  any- 
body's fair  fame,  but  about  lunch,  and  two  more 
guests. 

••Yes,  my  dears,"  she  rambles  on;  ••!  have 
invited  two  charming  persons  to  meet  you.     One 
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is  a  great  heiress.  I  had  intended  her  for 
Frankie,  here;  but  he  is  too  necessary  to  me, 
and  bo  woold  lose  all  her  money  at  Monaco  in 
a  coaple  of  years ;  so  I  shall  give  her  to  you, 
Charlie,  thoogh  Tou're  a  shocking  young  rascal, 
too.  you  wretch .' " 

The  lapdog  and  I  both  laugh  somewhat  con- 
fusedly, and  are  not  sorry  to  hear  the  hall  door- 
bell ring. 

The  (toor  opens,  and  stately  powder  and  plush 
spears,  and  stands  aside.  **  Miss  Harley,  Miss 
Mooa  Harley,^^  ho  announces.  Enter  to  us,  item : 
ODO  gorgeous  gray  silk,  and,  item :  one  sober 
green  serge.  How  it  comes  about  I  know  not ; 
bat  after  an  ull-round  laughing  over  the  fact  of 
our  not  needing  introductions,  I  find  myself 
gtaodlng  beside  Mona,  and,  with  my  brain  all  in 
a  whirl,  determined  to  defy  my  Lady  Middle- 
world,  and  lot  Letitia  and  her  wealth  go  wither- 
soever they  please.  As  it  happens  they  fall  into 
the  matter-of-fact  possession  of  friend  Paul ;  and 
Miladi,  who,  strange  to  say,  does  not  seem  so 
pat  out  as  I  should  have  expected,  leads  the  way 
with  her  Frankie  down  the  narrow  stairs  into  the 
flower-de<^ed  dining-room. 

So  soon  as  I  have  disengaged  bread  from  nap- 
kin, and  swallowed  a  glass  of  sherry,  I  find  eyes 
and  voice.  Mona  is  K)oking  divine.  The  sur- 
prise of  meting  me,  perhaps, — let  us  hope  so, 
—has  brought  the  sweetest  rose  into  her  soft 
cheeks;  and  I  can  see  now  the  velvet  on  the 

X,  and  the  heavy  ivory  of  tho  bouquet  by  the 
,  that  combine  to  make  her  dress  a  fit  cos- 
tome  for  such  loveliness. 

'*  Will  you  let  me  tell  you,"  I  say,  during  the 
nutle  of  our  sitting  down,  '*how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  once  more  ?  " 

*'  I,  too,^  she  answers,  somewhat  laboriously 
arranging  herself  in  her  chair,  **  am  glad  to 
meet  you  again.'* 

**  Don*t  say  too  much,"  I  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"or  I  might  go  mad  with  joy  to  hear  such 
kind  —  " 

**Pr88  the  sherry,  please,"  says  Sandalwood 
from  between  Letitia  and  Lady  Middleworld, 
who  occupies  the  head  of  tho  table,  facing  Paul 
at  the  end  thereof. 

I  have  an  instinctive  aversion  to  lapdogs  in 
general,  and  to  Frank  Sandalwood  in  particular ; 
so  this  ordinariest  of  observations  brings  me 
tiut  up  to  my  moorings,  and  I  am  able  to  con'y 
on  the  requisite  flow  of  inanities  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  a  luncheon  at  which  more 
than  two  people  (being  lovers)  aro  present. 

I  remember  little  further  concerning  that  mem- 
orable meal.  I  have  a  fkint  idea  of  coffee  sipped 
ont  of  marvels  of  Sevres  n'y  touchez  pas.  I  do 
not  fo^t  the  reproachful  gaze  of  my  Letitia, 
whom  1  fear  I  have  rather  neglected.  And  some 
really  rcmarkabte  high  notes  of  Frankie's  tenor 
voice  BtiU  dwell  on  my  mind.  But  what  is  really, 
and  tmly,  and  only,  palpable  to  me,  is  that  I  am 
standing  in  tho  litUe  picture-hung  hall,  helping 
Mona  to  don  her  fur-lined  silk  cloak,  and  looking 
out  at  the  street  where  tho  Victoria,  with  its  pair 
of  pawing,  champing  roans,  stands  waiting  to 
take  them  to  afternoon  tea  and  me  to  bliss 
ineflO&ble. 

**  You'll  have  to  make  yourself  small,  Mr. 
Wyvem,"  says  Ledtia,  as  tho  groom  adjusts  the 
little  front  seat  for  me.  **  But  you  won^t  be  our 
prisoner  long." 

Shaa*t  I P    I  think,  as  I  spread  the  bearskin 


over  our  knees,  and  we  dash  off  at  ten  miles  an 
hour — not  yours,  perhaps,  my  fair  one;  but 
hers  ?    All  my  life ! 

I  remain  as  small  as  ever  I  can ;  but  do  what 
I  will,  her  feet  sometimes  touch  mine.  There 
is  no  pressure,  given  or  received ;  but  the  con- 
tact, slight  as  it  is,  sends  the  mad  blood  coursing 
through  my  veins  still  more  madly,  and,  when 
we  draw  up  with  a  clatter  at  the  door  of  her 
home,  it  is  all  I  can  do,  as  I  jump  out  and  assist 
her  to  alight,  to  restrain  myself  from  falling  on 
my  knee  before  my  idol,  and  imploring  her 
mercy. 

As  it  is,  something  much  more  prosaic  occurs. 
So  soon  as  we  standwithin  the  door,  the  butler, 
addressing  Mona,  says :  *  *  If  you  pleased.  Lord 
Stablecott  he  called,  and  left  this  note  for  you, 
and  His  lordship  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  send  a  answer  by  six  o^clock  this  even- 
ing, as  he  may  have  to  go  to  Bridledon  to-night, 
his  grace  the  Dook  being  took  worse." 

All  this  in  one  breath,  as  if  learnt  by  rote,  or 
oiled  by  gold.  So  she  has  a  chance  of  becoming 
Duchess  of  Bridledon  P  All's  over  with  me  now, 
and  my  mad  hopes.  What  a  consummate  fool  I 
must  look  in  her  eyes !    But  she  is  speaking. 

*•  Mr.  Wyvem,  will  you  come  up ;  have  some 
tea ;  and  excuse  my  answering  this  note  P  " 

I  follow  her,  mutely,  as  do  nounds  when  they 
are  called  to  heel.  We  reach  the  drawiujg-room. 
She  signs  me  courteously  to  a  seat,  and  sits  down 
at  an  escritoire.  Letitia  has  gone  upstairs  to 
take  off  her  bonnet.  We  are  alone.  For  a  mo- 
ment Mona  writes  swiftly ;  and  then,  in  the  act 
of  sealing  up  her  letter,  turns  to  look  at  me. 
What  strange  change  in  my  face  she  sees  therein 
I  know  not;  but  she  is  at' my  side,  and  asking 
me  i*apid  questions,  the  purport  of  which  I  can- 
not make  out,  before  I  can  shape  in  words  what 
I  have  to  say. 

••  You — you  are  answering  Lord  Stablecott,"  I 
falter.  '*  Before  you  send  him  that,  hear  me,  for 
God's  sake,  hear  mo,  or  I  shall  die ! " 

'*  I  am  listening,"  she  says.  And  as  she  sit» 
down  by  my  side,  and  lays  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
there  is  sometliing  of  a  caress  in  her  voice  and 
look  which  nerves  me  to  speak. 

♦•O  Mona,  sweet  Mona!"  I  whisper  deliri- 
ously, **  I  know  what  is  the  temptation  in  this 
offer  you  are  about  to  accept.  I  know  you  are 
poor,  dependent,  and  proud.  But  think,  befoie 
you  sena  that  note,  that  you  are  rejecting  a  love 
OS  true  as  ever  man  offered  woman,  and  as  en- 
during as  the  stars  that  look  down  upon  it,  or  the 
Nature  which  gave  it  birth.  I  can  speak  now ; 
a  post  has  been  offered  me,  —  a  mere  pittance  it's 
true,  —  but  we  could  live  so  happily  on  it,  I  ^mg 
off  to  my  work  in  tho  morning  with  your  kiss  on 
my  lips,  coming  back  at  night  to  find  the  same 
sweet  caress  to  welcome  me  which  a  few  hours 
ago  was  a  blessing  and  an  adieu ! " 

I  stop  abruptly.  I  find  my  arm  is  tightly 
circled  round  her  waist,  and  she  sobbing  con- 
vulsively. 

**  Read ! "  she  says,  passing  me  her  letter.  It 
is  a  kind  but  a  definitive  refusal  of  Lord  Stable- 
cott's  proposal. 

I  look  at  her,  still  doubting. 

*♦  Mona!"  I  cry  yearningly. 

♦*  Oh,  how  I  have  wronged  you ! "  she  answers^ 
••And  oh  " —  throwing  her  arms  wide  open  — •*  oh  I 
how  I  love  you ! " 

And  then  we  are  one. 
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Does  not  thmt  My  all  F    Still,  in  the  wbiiper^ 
"  Sweet,  abore  tboogfat  I  lore  thee" 

— thmt  Pftris  of  Troy  once  murmured  in  fiur 
Helenas  ear,  I  try  to  pot  into  words  the  adoration 
of  my  eyes. 

"  I  ou  darline ! "  she  cries.  ••  Yon  silly  old 
darling!  So,  uter  all,  yon  didnU  know  which 
was  tEd  rich  Miss  Harley  P  ^ 

We  hare  been  married  now  a  month.  Sof> 
ficient,  that,  I  should  think,  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  e^erjTthin^  is  now  clear  to  me.  My  poor 
child,  living  with  her  cousin  for  the  sake  of  com- 
panionship and  chaperonage,  was  miserable  be- 
cause she  suspected  every  kindness  of  being 
prompted  by  interested  motives,  and  every  suitor 
of  admiring  her  but  for  her  money.  Many  an 
inconsistency  in  her  conduct  to  the  unworthy  in- 
dividual who  pens  these  lines;  many  a  cruel 
word,  or  mocking  laugh,  or  sudden  chill  of  man- 
ner may  be  — 

"  —  Expiated  like  this ! "  says  Mona,  throwing 
her  soft  arms  about  my  neck ;  and  so  bringing 
my  story  to  an  end  with  an  "Eh,  Charlie?"  a 
happy  laugh,  and  a  long,  long  kiss. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

(The  article  below,  from  the  English  periodical 
Iron,  is  a  sample  of  the  papers  that  are  appearing 
everywhere  in  the  scientinc  and  popular  science 
journals,  in  both  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Hiere  is 
a  ereat  wave  of  them,  and  a  rush  of  inventors 
ana  invention ;  and  it  requires  but  a  moderate 
endowment  of  S3rmpatbetic  insight,  to  t^nvince 
one  that  the  electric  light  is  coming!  And  it  is 
just  that  emnpathetic  insight  which  capital  pos- 
sesses. Gas  stocks  are  steadily  shrinking  in 
value.  That  of  the  Boston  Gras  Light  Company, 
for  instance,  which  has  usually  stood  at  $800  a 
share,  its  par  being  $500,  has  sold  at  $650,  and 
will  undoubtedly  go  lower.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  gas  business  will  be  destroyed ; 
but  its  profits  and  the  peremptorlness  of  the^os 
corporations  will  probably  be  diminished. —JSS.] 

Mr.  Edison  announces  that  he  has  perfected  a 
machine  for  measuring  the  current  used  in  the 
electric  light.  It  consists  of  an  apparatus  placed 
in  every  house  lighted  by  electricity,  which  reg- 
isters the  quantity  of  electricity  consumed,  and 
uses  for  the  purpose  the  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  building.  Mr. 
Edison  declares  that  his  invention  of  the  lio^ht, 
including  the  arrangement  for  counteracting  Toss 
in  subdivision,  is  now  completed.  His  experi- 
ments at  present  are  directed  to  reducing  the 
eost.  He  has,  he  says,  already  brought  this 
decidedly  below  the  cost  of  eas,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  minimum  is  reached,  will  make  the  results 
public.  On  Monday  evening,  Dec.  2,  the  electric 
light  was  most  successfully  introduced  at  the  new 
steel  works,  Swansea.  The  smallest  type  in  a 
local  paper  was  read  with  ease.  The  light  was 
produced  from  an  adaptation  of  Siemens  Broth- 
ers, and  the  experiment  is  understood  to  be  made 
with  the  view  to  introducing  the  electric  li^ht 
into  the  smelting  and  other  works  of  the  district. 
On  Friday  night  last  week,  Nov.  29,  the  electric 
light  was  used  at  Portsmouth  for  the  first  time, 
the  East  Hants  Ground,  where  athletic  sports 


were  held,  beings  illnminated  with  the  lirtt 
There  were  four  lights  used,  the  lar^^  bdDg 
produced  by  a  Siemens  machine,  driven  b^  i 
5-borse-power  engine,  with  a  carbon  about  naif 
an  inch  in  diameter,  giving  a  lisrht  equal  to  1,600 
candles ;  and  the  other  three  Tights  were  escb 
worked  by  fifty-cell  Bunsen  batteries,  repment- 
Ing  800  candles  each.  The  objects  within  i 
reasonable  distance  of  the  light  were  remkred 
as  bright  as  day.  The  Corporation  at  Liverpool 
have  given  notice  that  they  intend  to  apply,  io 
the  ensuing  session,  for  an  Act  aothoriziDg  the 
lighting  of  the  public  streets,  places,  and  fiiild- 
ings  within  the  borough,  by  means  of  the  eleo- 
trie  lijB^ht,  **  or  otherwise  than  by  means  of  gas." 
The  Oorporations  of  Warrington,  Derby,  SovA 
Shields,  Leicester,  Blackburn,  Over  Darwen,  sod 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  conj auction,  in  the  latter 
borough,  with  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  ask  for 
similar  powers  in  the  bills  which  they  intend  to 
promote. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  4,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  on 
''Electric  Lighting'*  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Shoolbred,  M.Inst.C.E.  The  object  of  the  ao- 
thor  was  to  present  some  results  of  the  applies' 
tion  of  electric  lighting  to  industrial  purposei, 
especially  as  regards  cost.  He  noticed  fint 
the  Holmes  and  the  Alliance  magneto-electrie 
machines,  giving  alternating  currents  and  srogte 
lights  for  lighthouse  use.  Secondly,  he  referred 
to  the  dynamo-electric  machines,  producing  sin- 
gle lights  for  j^neral  industrial  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  lighthouses,  and  including  the 
Siemens  and  the  Gramme  machines.  In  bis 
third  group,  the  author  included  the  machines 
used  for  producins^  divided  lights,  each  group  in- 
dicating a  markea  period  representing  a  cloirij 
defined  stage  of  progress  in  electric  lightiD;. 
With  regard  to  cost,  Mr.  Shoolbred  stated  that, 
in  every  instance,  his  figures  and  particalan 
were  those  afforded  by  the  users  of  the  varioos 
lights,  and  not  by  the  inventors  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. In  his  case  of  the  Holmes  machine 
the  annual  cost  per  lighthouse  was  about  £1,035, 
inclusive  of  interest,  repairs,  and  wages.  With 
the  Siemens  machine,  the  annual  cost  was  about 
£494  per  lighthouse,  including  interest  and  other 
expenses.  With  the  Alliance  machine,  as  used 
at  Havre,  the  cost  was  about  £174  per  annom 
per  lighthouse,  interest,  etc.,  included.  The 
single-Tight  Gramme  machine  has  been  in  nse  in 
Pans  goods  station  of  the  Northern  of  France 
Railway  for  two  years.  Six  machines  have  beai 
kept  going  with  one  light  each,  and  the  cost  is 
founcTto  be  10  cents  per  light  per  hour,  or,  with 
interest  on  outlay  at  10  per  cent,  16  cents  per 
hour.  The  same  light  at  the  iron-works  of 
Messrs.  Powell,  at  Iu)uen,  was  stated  to  cost  8 
cents  per  light  per  hour,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  charge  for  motive  power,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  one  of  the  endues  on  the  works. 

In  1877  a  series  of  experiments  were  carried 
out  with  the  Loutin  light  at  the  Paris  terminus 
of  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Rail- 
way. The  passenger-station  was  lighted,  and 
the  results  wore  so  satisfactory  that  the  company 
have  entered  into  a  permanent  contract  with  tlw 
proprietors  of  the  Loutin  light  for  lighting  their 
Pans  goods  station  with  twelve  lights,  at  a  cost 
of  10  cents  per  lijjht  per  hour.  The  Western  of 
France  Railway  Company  have  had  six  Lootin 
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lights  in  the  ^;oods  station  at  the  Paris  terminus, 
St.  Lazaire,  since  May  last,  and  twelve  lio^hts  in 
the  passenger-station  since  Juno.  Careuil  ex- 
perifflenis  have  shown  the  cost  to  be  16  cents  per 
light  per  hour,  inclusive  of  interest.  Referring 
to  the  Jablochkoff  light,  Mr.  Shoolbrod  placed 
before  the  meeting  some  particulars  with  regard 
toitss^plication  in  the  Avenue  de  TOp^ra  Paris, 
which  were  afforded  him  by  M.  J.  Allard,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  lighting  department  of 
the  City  of  Paris.  It  appears  that  the  author- 
ities pay  the  Society  G^n6rale  d'^lectricit^  37  fr. 
2  c.  per  hour  for  the  sixty-two  lamps  in  use  there. 
These  sixty-two  lamps  supersede  344  gas-jets 
which  were  previously  used,  and  which  cost  the 
authorities  7.244  fr.  per  hour.  The  electric  illu- 
mination, however,  is  considered  equal  to  682 
^jets,  or  about  double  the  ori^nal  illumina- 
tioos— that  is,  to  a  cost  of  14.45  Ir.  per  hour  as 
against  S7.2  fr.  for  the  electric  light,  the  cost  of 
which,  therefore,  is  2.6  times  that  of  the  gas. 
The  contract  for  lightiner  by  electricity  was 
terminated  by  the  City  of  Paris  on  the  30th  ult., 
and  the  authorities  have  declined  to  renew  it 
except  at  the  price  paid  for  gas, — namely,  7.224 
fr.  (or  about  6s.)  per  hour,  and  that  only  until 
tiie  15th  of  January  next.  These  terms  have 
heea  accepted  by  the  Soci6t6,  so  that  the  price 
paid  to  them  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  2^  cents 
per  light  per  hour. 

Mr.  Shoolbred  stated  that  the  Soci6t6  place 
their  expenses  at  1.06  fr.  (or  just  22  cents)  per 
light  per  hour,  which  however,  they  hope  shortly 
to  reduce  by  one-half.  A  series  of  careful  pho- 
tometric experiments  carried  out  by  the  municipal 
SQthorities  with  the  Jablochkoff  lights,  above 
reftfred  to,  showed  each  naked  light  to  posses^ 
a  maximum  of  300  candles  of  intensity.  With 
the  glass  globe  this  was  reduced  to  180  candles, 
ihowing  a  loss  of  40  per  cent.,  while  during  the 
darker  periods  through  which  the  lights  passed, 
the  light  was  as  low  as  90  candles.  The  fore- 
goine  were  the  only  authenticated  particulars 
whioQ  the  author  could  obtain  as  regards  the 
working  of  the  various  electric  systems  of  elec- 
tric lighting.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Shoolbred  re- 
ferred to  the  Rapieff  light  at  The  Times  office, 
which,  he  observed,  worked  fairly  and  with 
regularity,  which  could  not  be  said  of  all  others, 
ana  it  might  therefore  be  entitled  to  take  rank 
as  an  established  application  of  electric  illu- 
mination. The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the 
Siemens,  Rapieff,  Serrin,  and  other  forms  of 
electric  light,  which  were  shown  in  operation. 
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When  railw^s  were  projected,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  all  sorts  of  whimsical  reasons  were 
given  why  they  should  not  be  tolerated.  They 
would  seriously  lessen  the  number  of  horses ;  the 
iKnse  made  by  the  trains  would  so  ffreatly  terrify 
^eepaod  cattle  in  the  adjacent  fields  as  to  lessen 
the  breeding  of  these  animals,  and  enhance  the 
pnce  of  butcher-meat;  they  would  ruin  small 
towns;  country  gent}emen  would  have  their 
peace  awfully  invaded,  and  their  estates  would 
be  next  to  worthless.  Wo  remember  all  these 
and  many  other  absurdities  being  uttered .  How 
the  fears  apprehended  by  small-minded  persons 
have  been  signally  falsified !  Horses  are  more 
in  demand  and  dearer  than  ever.     Sheep  and 


cattle  have  learned  to  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  passing  trains.  Small  towns  are  everywhere 
growing  and  becoming  prosperous.  Country 
gentlemen  who  once  did  all  m  their  power — 
sometimes  in  a  shabby  way — to  prevent  rail- 
ways coming  near  their  properties,  are  now 
flad  to  have  them  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
ave  become  quite  alive  to  their  value  in  raising 
the  rent  of  land. 

It  is  amusing  to  recollect  that  the  learned 
authorities  of  Eton  went  the  length  of  instruct- 
ing Sergeant  Mere  wether  to  oppose  the  passing 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  bill,  on  the  ground 
that,  if  the  railroad  were  made,  the  Thames 
would  be  choked  up  for  want  of  traffic,  the 
drainage  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed 
would  be  destroyed,  and  Windsor  Castle  itself 
be  led  unsupplied  with  water;  while  London 
would  pour  forth  its  most  abandoned  inhabitants 
to  pollute  the  innocent  minds  of  the  Etonians, 
and  the  boys  would  run  up  to  town  in  play-hours 
to  mix  in  all  its  dissipations,  returning  before 
their  absence  was  discovered.  The  bill  only 
passed  by  its  promoters  inserting  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  no  station  should  be  built  near  Eton, 
and  that  men  should  be  specially  detailed  to 
warn  the  school-boys  off  the  line.  Even  so  lately 
as  1871,  a  Frenchman  petitioned  the  Corps  Leg- 
islatif  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  construction 
of  any  more  railwavs ;  because  the  smoke  from 
the  engines  killed  the  roses,  and  neutralized  the 
perfume  of  the  acacia  and  jasmine. 

Paltry  fears,  real  or  pretended,  concerning 
progressive  improvements  have  been  demon- 
strated,  we  suppose,  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
In  all  ages  there  are  certain  weak,  captious- 
minded  mdividu^s,  eccentric  in  their  notions, 
who  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  differing  from 
everybody  else,  and  in  opposing  everything, 
no  matter  how  advantageous  it  is  likely  to  bo 
to  society.  The  opposition  to  railways  was 
matched  by  the  opposition  to  the  use  of  carriages 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  The  luxurious  inmil- 
gence  of  keeping  a  coach  was  inveighed  against 
as  being  destructive  of  good  house-Sleeping  and 
conducive  to  all  manner  of  evil ;  and  especially 
to  be  reprobated  by  reason  of  the  new  vehicles 
shattering  the  casements  of  the  houses  they  lum- 
bered by,  and  making  such  a  confused  noise  that 
dwellers  therein  could  neither  sleep,  speak,  hear, 
write,  nor  eat  their  meals  in  comfort;  to  say 
nothing  of  their  propensity  for  toppling  their 
occupants  down  hill  and  over  the  bridges,  break- 
ing arms  and  legs,  and  running  over  Uie  old,  the 
young,  and  the  crippled.  The  appearance  of 
stage-coaches  on  the  king^s  highway  caused 
tradesmen  and  innkeepers  to  unite  in  petitioning 
the  Crown  to  put  down  the  monstrous  innova- 
tion, on  the  plea  that  the  new  mode  of  travelling 
would  lower  the  value  of  farm-produce;  and, 
alarmed  bv  their  being  as  many  as  half-a-dozen 
stage-coaches  on  the  road  in  1762,  John  Cresset, 
of  the  Charter-house,  insisted  upon  their  sum- 
mary suppression,  arguing  that  they  caused 
gentlemen  to  visit  London  upon  every  small 
occasion ;  nay,  the  conveniency  of  the  passage 
made  their  wives  often  come  to  town,  —  who, 
rather  than  dare  such  a  journey  on  horseback, 
would  stav  at  home,  instead  of  rushing  to  the 
capital,  where  they  must  don  fine  clothes,  go  to 
plays,  and  get  such  a  habit  of  idling  and  such  a 
love  of  pleasure  as  to  make  them  uneasy  ever 
after. 
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In  all  the  juries  we  happen  to  have  been  upon, 
one  or  two  persons  have  taken  a  pleasure  in 
seeing  things  quite  differently  from  the  others, 
and  been  a  great  plague  in  arriving  at  a  unani- 
mous verdict.  Such  cross-grained  individuals 
usually  hit  upon  some  small  point  on  which  they 
say  they  are  not  clear,  and  appear  to  bo  inca- 
pable of  judging  from  the  leading  and  really  im- 
portant facts  in  the  evidence.  People  of  this 
obstinately  eccentric  nature  are  often  seen  to 
explain  events  by  far-fetched  causes,  instead  of 
by  the  plainest  deductions  of  common  sense. 
We  once  heard  a  crotchety  individual  observe, 
that  there  had  been  no  ^ood  weather  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  That  measure  fin- 
ished the  good  old  English  climate.  Just  as 
wisely  did  the  journalists  of  Vera  Cruz  lay  the 
rising  of  the  red  men  in  Eastern  Yucatan  to  the 
account  of  the  government  for  permitting  Free- 
masons and  Spiritualists  to  live  in  the  State. 
But  reasoners  of  this  sort  are  common  every- 
where. The  fetich  priests  of  the  Gold  Coast 
looked  upon  the  small-pox  as  the  outcome  of  the 
people  persisting  in  cracking  palm-nuts  in  order 
to  extract  oil  from  the  kernels;  as  some  folk  in 
England  believed  the  cholera  was  invited  here 
by  the  issue  of  the  so-called  godless  florin ;  and 
the  old  Scotswoman  insisted  Siat  the  grouse  dis- 
ease was  Heaven^s  retribution  on  the  lairds  for 
letting  their  moors  to  the  Southrons. 

An  inconsequent  reason  has  the  advantage  of 
being  unanswerable.  The  lady  who  preferred 
sculpture  to  painting  because  it  took  a  better 
polish ;  the  old  captain,  certain  of  experiencing 
nasty  weather  because  one  of  his  male  passengers 
parted  his  hair  in  the  middle;  and  the  stage- 
carpenter  who  declared  they  might  tolk  of  Hen- 
derson, Eemble,  and  Kean,  but  give  him  Ban- 
nister as  Hamlet,  "  he  was  always  done  twenty 
minutes  sooner  than  any  one  of  'em,**  —  as  effect- 
ually precluded  contradiction  as  the  Detroit  but- 
terman  who,  upon  a  fair  customer  inquiring  how 
he  could  have  thO'Conscience  to  chars^e  her  tliirty- 
two  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  replied :  **Well, 
ma*am,  you  see  the  grocers  can't  carry  much 
of  a  reserve,  and  we  can't  turn  our  collaterals  at 
a  sacrifice.  If  the  government  calls  in  the  bonds 
due  this  year»  and  tne  imports  of  bullion  tend  to 
ease  the  money  market,  butter  must  find  its 
level,  like  everything  else.  It  is  very  panicky 
just  now ;  but  1  think  the  worst  is  over."  The 
ladv  was  satisfied.  That  is  more  than  could  be 
saia  of  Captain  Speke,  whose  complaint  that  his 
servants  were  charged  more  for  tobacco  than 
any  one  else,  was  met  by  Sheik  Said  with  the 
remark,  that  his  friend  was  a  big  man,  and 
therefore  ought  to  pay  a  big  price. 

The  Sheik  thought  the  compliment  would 
make  amends  for  the  robbery,  as  did  Captain 
Burnaby's  Osman  in  a  similar  predicament. 
Reproached  for  charging  his  master  shillings 
for  what  he  had  paid  pence,  the  artful  rogue 
said :  **  The  Effendi's  horses  are  not  like  other 
horses:  they  eat  more,  and  work  more.  We, 
and  he  too,  like. large  chickens.  The  Effendi  is 
rich,  and  he  pays ;  he  is  big,  and  he  eats  a  great 
deal.  I  give  the  people  what  they  ask :  it  would 
not  do  for  me  to  be  mean  with  my  lord's  gold!  " 
Upbraided  respecting  the  consumption  of  sugar, 
Osman  replied:  '* Effendi,  I  like  tea,  I  like 
sugar ;  but  what  I  like  most  is  to  hear  my  lord's 
liberality  praised.  Whenever  I  am  drinking 
tea,  and  the  village  people  see  me  putting  much 
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sugar  in  my  glass,  they  honor  me ;  in  this  man- 
ner they  honor  my  lord."  Your  Eastern  Chris- 
tian is  not  easily  disconcerted.  '*  How  is  ifc»^ 
asked  Mr.  Ein^lake  of  his  servant,  —  **  how  is 
it  that  you,  a  Christian,'  lie  to  me,  and  rob  mo 
on  every  occasion,  while  my  Turkish  servants 
neither  lie  nor  steal  P" — **It  is  probably  bo- 
cause  their  religion  does  not  permit  them  those 
advantages,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  un- 
abashed rascal. 

Men,  <^nd  women  too  for  that  matter,  never 
want  for  reasons,  more  or  less  excellent,  for  per- 
petrating matrimony  when  they  have  a  mind 
that  way.  But  of  all  reasons  ever  given  for 
entering  the  holy  state,  the  oddest  is  that  of  *'  A 
Sufferer,"  who  thus  airs  his  particular  grievanco 
in  the  columns  of  a  country  paper :  *  *  My  first 
wife,"  says  he,  *'  was  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  she  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  consecrated  poitlon  of  our  public  ceme- 
tery. My  canal ly  worthy  sccona  wife  was  a 
Roman  Catholic ;  and,  of  course,  I  laid  her  re- 
mains in  the  Roman  Catholic  portion.  I  am 
neither  a  Churchman  nor  a  l£omanist,  yet  I 
would  like  to  lie  in  the  grave  with  my  first  or 
second  wife ;  but  our  local  authorities  saj  no, 
unless  I  aofree  to  the  religious  ceremony,  must 
I  buy  a  third  grave,  and  lie  buried  alone  in  a 
cemetery  where  1  have  already  purchased  two 
graves,  and  in  which  are  my  two  deceased  wives  ? 
I  would  be  thankful  for  a  silent  burial  in  either 
of  my  wives'  graves.  If  there  is  no  relief,  I 
must  marry  a  Dissenter,  and  then  in  our  deaths 
wo  shall  not  bo  divided."  This  worthy,  who 
so  strongly  objects  to  lying  alone,  makes  sure 
apparently  of  surviving  his  third  venture,  and 
would  scout  the  possibility  of  the  lady  perverselj 
frustrating  his  pretty  plan  by  burying  him  in- 
stead, and  electing  to  share  the  grave  with  her 
second  choice. 

An  Irish  member  opposed  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1875  on  the  ground  that  it. encour- 
aged murder,  by  grantino^  compensation  to  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered.  Not  much  better  at 
argument  was  the  Scotch  gentleman  advocating 
the  abolition  of  marriage  by  banns  because  the 
practice  prevented  people  marrying ;  and  proved 
bis  case  by  telling  of  a  couple  dispensing  with 
all  ceremony  because  the  man  could  not  raise 
sufficient  cash  to  pay  the  fees  and  give  the  usual 
entertainment.  That  the  impecunious  pair  might 
have  forej^one  the  usual  entertainment  instead  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tered his  head.  He  proved  too  much ;  like  the 
Brooklyn  boy  who  inveigled  another  to  go  fish- 
ing, and  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  school-mistress 
as  coming  from  the  truant's  mother,  running^: 
**Miss  Day.  Pleas  excuse  Sam  as  he  has  a 
stummick  cake,  thought  i  would  keep  him  home 
to  mind  his  littel  sister  who  is  awful  sick  with 
the  kolera  infanticide,  and  he  has  to  talk  her  to 
the  dokter  to  be  vaxinated,  besides  I  don't  feel 
well  myself,  i  hardly  kno  what  ails  me  'cept 
its  worrit  about  Sam  who  sais  he  has  a  awfnl 
pane." 

When  the  good  people  of  Sliokvillo  proposed 
to  raise  their  minister's  salary,  the  honest  man 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposition,  saying: 
*'  First,  you  can't  afford  it,  nohow  you  can  fix  it, 
and  I  know  it.  Secondly,  I  ain't  worth  it,  and 
you  know  it.  Thirdly,  I  am  nearly  Ured  to 
death  collecting  my  present  income;  and,  if  I 
have  to  dun  the  same  way  for  that,  it  will^  kill 
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me,"  —  silencing  his  would-be  benefactors  as 
efiectoallj  as  the  Icelander  silenced  an  inquisi- 
tire  traveller,  who,  not  satisfied  with  tiie  infer- 
matloQ  that  there  were  no  carriages  because 
there  were  no  roads,  asked  why  they  had  no 
roads.  **  Because,**  replied  the  badgered  man, 
**  we  bare  no  carriages."  The  Icelander  would 
have  held  his  own  with  the  lady  clerks  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  whom  General  Spinner 
declared  to  be  ten  times  as  acute  in  detecting 
bad  notes  as  the  male  clerks.  **  A  man,**  said 
be,  idvajs  has  a  reason,  forty  maybe,  for  pro- 
nouncing a  note  bad,  and  is  wrong  half  the  time. 
A  women  is  always  right,  but  never  has  a  rea- 
son for  it.  She  says  it  is  counterfeit  because  it 
is  coaDterfeit ;  and  couldn*t  tell  how  she  knows 
it,  if  she  were  to  be  hanged  for  it.** —  Chambers' 8 
Journal, 


THEATRICAL  KAKE-SHIFTS  AND  BLUNDEBS. 
BT  n.  BJlSTON  bakxb. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  all  stage 
wardrob^  are  made  up  of  tawdry  rags,  and  that 
the  landscapes  and  palaces  that  look  so  charming 
by  gaslight  are  but  mere  daubs  by  day.  But 
there  are  wardrobes  and  wardrobes,  scenery  and 
•cenery.  The  dresses  used  for  some  great  **  get 
Qp^  at  the  opera  houses,  or  at  the  principal 
London  and  provincial  theatres,  are  costly  and 
magnificent;  the  scenery,  although  painted  for 
distance  and  artificial  light,  is  really  the  product 
of  artists  of  talent,  and  there  is  an  attention  to 
reality  in  all  the  adjuncts  that  would  quite  startle 
the  believers  in  the  tinsel  and  tawdry  view.  A 
millionnure  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  sta^e 
drawing-rooms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Court  Iheatres,  and  no  cost  is  spared  to  procure 
the  real  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  scene.  These  minutiae  of  realism, 
however,  are  quite  a  modem  idea,  dating  no 
farther  back  than  the  days  of  Boucicault  and 
Fecbter.  Splendid  scenery  and  gorgeous  dresses 
for  the  legitimate  dramas  were  introduced  by 
John  Eemble,  and  developed  to  the  utmost 
extent  by  Macready  and  Kean;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  present  decade  to  lavish  the 
Banoe  attention  and  expenses  upon  the  petite 
drama.  Half  a  century  ago  the  property  maker 
mana&ctured  the  stage  furniture,  the  stage 
books,  the  candelabra,  curtains,  cloths,  pictures, 
etc.,  out  of  papier-mAch6  and  tinsel ;  and  the 
drawing-room  or  library  of  a  gentleman*s  man- 
sion thus  presented,  bore  as  much  resemblance 
to  the  reality,  as  sea-side  furnished  lodgings  do 
to  a  ducal  palace.  Before  the  Kemble  time  a 
green  baize,  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  table, 
sufficed  for  all  furnishing  purposes,  whether  for 
an  inn  or  a  palace. 

In  these  days  of  ••  theatrical  upholstery,**  we 
can  scarcely  realize  the  shabbiness  of  the  stage 
of  the  last  century.  There  wer6  a  few  handsome 
soits  for  the  principal  actors,  but  the  less  impor- 
tant ones  were  frequently  dressed  in  costumes 
that  had  done  service  for  fifty  years,  until  they 
were  worn  threadbare  and  frequently  in  rags. 
Endeavor  to  realise  upon  the  modern  stage,  such 
a  picture  as  this  given  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  of  his 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  as  '*The  Fine 
Gentleman,**  in  *♦  Lethe.**  *•  A  very  short  old 
suit  of  clothes,  with  a  black  velvet  ground,  and 


letters  on  a  piece  of  gingerbread;  it  had  not 
seen  the  light  since  the  first  year  Garrick  played 
*  Lothario*  at  the  theatre.  Bedecked  in  that 
array  for  the  modem  '  Fine  Gentleman,*  and  to 
make  the  appearance  complete,  I  added  an  old 
red  surtout,  trimmed  with  a  dingy  white  fhr,  and 
a  deen  skinned  cape  of  the  same  hue,  borrowed 
by  old  Giffard,  I  was  informed,  at  Lincoln*s  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  to  play  « King  Leai *  in.**  When 
West  Digges  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  as  Car- 
dinal Wofsey,  It  was  in  the  Identical  dress  that 
Barton  Booth  had  worn  in  Queen  Anne*s  time : 
a  close-fitting  habit  of  gilt  leather  upon  a  black 
ground,  black  stockings,  and  black  gauntlets. 
rfo  wonder  Foote,  who  was  in  the  pit,  exclaimed 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  fi^re, 
•*  A  Roman  sweep  on  May-day! "  When  Quin 
played  the  youthful  fascinating  Chamont,  in 
Otway's  *•  Orphan,*'  he  wore  a  long  grisly  half- 
powdered  periwig,  hanging  low  down  each  side 
his  breast  and  down  his  back,  a  huge  scarlet 
coat  and  waistcoat,  heavily  trimmed  with  gold, 
black  velvet  breeches,  black  silk  neckcloth, 
black  stockings,  a  pair  of  square-toed  shoes, 
with  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  stone  buckles,  stiff 
high-topped  white  gloves,  with  a  broad  old  scal- 
loped 1  ace  hat.  Such  a  costume  upon  a  personage 
not  in  his  first  youth,  and  more  than  inclined  to 
obesity,  must  have  bad  an  odd  effect.  But  then, 
as  is  well  known,  Garrick  played  '*  Macbeth**  in 
a  scarlet  coat  and  powdered  wig ;  John  Kemble 
performed  ** Othello**  in  a  fuU  suit  of  British 
scarlet  regimentals,  and  even  when  he  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  dress  **  Macbeth  **  as  a  highlander  of 
1745,  wore  in  his  bonnet  a  tremendous  hearse 
plume,  until  Scott  plucked  it  out,  and  placed  an 
eagle's  feather  there  in  its  stead.  The  costumes 
of  the  ladies  were  almost  more  absurd.  Whether 
they  appeared  as  Romans,  Greeks,  or  females  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  they  dressed  the  same,  —  in  the 
huge  hoop,  and  powdered  hair  raised  high  upon 
the  head,  heavy  brocaded  robes  that  required 
two  pages  to  hold  up,  without  whose  assistance 
they  could  scarcely  have. moved;  and  servants 
were  dressed  quite  a  magnificently  as  their 
mistresses. 

In  scenery  there  was  no  attempt  at  **  sets  f  a 
drop,  and  a  pair  of  "  flats,**  dusty  and  dim  with 
age,  were  all  the  scenic  accessories ;  and  two  or 
three  hoops  of  tallow  candles,  suspended  above 
the  stage,  were  all  that  represented  the  blaze  of 
gas  ana  lime-light  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
The  candle-snufiSer  was  a  theatrical  post  of  some 
responsibility  in  those  days.  Garrick  was  the 
first  who  used  concealed  lights.  The  uncouth 
appearance  of  the  stage  was  rendered  still  worse 
on  crowded  nights  by  ranges  of  seats  raised  for 
spectators  on  each  side.  The  most  ridiculous 
contretemps  frequently  resulted  from  this  incon- 
gruity. Romeo,  sometimes,  when  he  bore  out 
uie  body  of  Juliet  from  the  solitary  tomb  of  the 
Capulets,  had  t6  almost  force  his  way  through  a 
throng  of  beaux,  and  Macbeth  and  his  lady  plot- 
ted the  murder  of  Duncan  amidst  a  throng  of 
people. 

One  night,  Hamlet,  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  Ghost,  threw  off  his  hat,  as  usual,  prepara- 
tory to  the  address,  when  a  kind-hearted  dfame, 
who  had  heard  him  just  before  complain  of  its 
b'eing  "very  cold,"  picked  it  up  and  good-na- 
turedly clapped  it  upon  his  head  again.  A  similar 
incident  once  happened  during  the  performance 
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couch,  gracefully  covered  by  a  rich  velvet  cloak ; 
Valverae  enters,  kneels  and  kisses  her  hand; 
Elvira  awakes,  rises  and  lets  fall  the  covering, 
and  is  about  to  indignantly  repulse  her  unwel- 
come visitor,  when  a  timid  female  voice  savs: 
*•  Please,  ma^am,  you've  dropped  your  mantfe,"^ 
•and  a  timid  hand  is  trying  to  replace  it  upon  the 
tragedy-queen's  shoulders.  Of  another  kind, 
but  very  much,  worse,  was  an  accident  that  be- 
fell Mrs.  Siddons  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  hands  of 
another  pers<m  who  failed  to  aistinguish  between 
the  real  person  and  the  counterfeit.  Just  before 
going  on  for  the  sleep-walking  scene,  she  had 
sent  a  boy  for  some  porter,  but  the  cue  for  her 
entrance  was  ^ven  before  he  returned.  The 
house  was  awed  into  shuddennff  silence  as,  in  a 
terrible  whisper,  she  uttered  the  words  '*Out, 
out,  damned  spot!''  and  with  slow  mechanical 
action  rubbed  the  guilty  hands ;  when  suddenly 
there  emerged  from  the  wings  a  small  figure 
holding  out  a  pewter  pot,  and  a  shrill  voice  broke 
the  awful  silence  with  ''Here's  your  porter, 
mum."  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  stately  Sid- 
dons !  The  story  is  very  funny  to  read,  but  de- 
pend upon  it  the  mcident  gave  her  the  most  cruel 
aneuish. 

It  is,  not,  however,  to  the  uni  dated  outsiders 
lUone  we  are  indebted  for  ludicrous  sta^o  eorUre- 
temps;  the  experts  themselves  have  frequently 
given  rise  to  them.  All  readers  of  £lia  will  re- 
member the  name  of  Bensley,  one  of  '*the  old 
actors  "  upon  whom  he  discourses  so  eloquently 
—  a  erave  and  precise  man,  whose  composure  no 
accident  could  rufSe,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  prove.  One  ni^ht,  as  he  was  making  his 
first  entrance  as  Uichard  III.,  at  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  his  wig  caught  upon  a  nail  in  the  side 
scene,  and  was  dragged  off.  Catching  his  hat 
by  the  feather,  however,  he  calmly  replaced  it  as 
ho  walked  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  but  left  his 
Aotr  still  attached  to  the  nail.  Quite  unmoved 
by  the  occurrence,  he  commenced  his  soliloquy ; 
but  so  rich  a  subject  could  not  escape  the  wit  of 
an  Irish  audience.  '*  Bensley,  darlin',"  shouted 
a  voice  from  the  gallery,  ••  put  on  your  jaisey ! " 
**  Bad  luck  to  your  politics,  will  you  suffer  a  whig 
to  be  hun^P"  shouted  another.  But  the  trage- 
dian, deaf  to  all  clamor,  never  faltered,  never 
betrayed  the  least  annoyance,  spoke  the  speech 
to  the  end,  stalked  to  the  wing,  detached  the  wig 
from  the  nail,  and  made  his  exit  with  it  in  his 
hand. 

Novices  under  tlie  influence  of  stage  fright,  will 
say  and  do  the  most  extraordinary  things.  Some 
vears  ago  I  witnessed  a  laughable  incident  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  *' Hamlet"  at  a  theatre  in 
the  North.  Although  a  very  small  part,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  only  one  speech,  the  *'  Second 
Actor '^  is  a  very  difficult  one,  the  language  being 
peculiarly  cramped.  In  the  play  scene  he  assas- 
sinates the  player  king  by  pouring  poison  into 
his  ear.  The  speech  preceding  tlie  action  is  as 
follows :  — 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Tbon  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  colXected, 
With  Uecate*s  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immeoiately. 

Upon  which  follows  the  stage  direction  — 
•*  Pours  poison  into  his  ear.^'' 

In  a  play  of  so  many  characters  as  Hamlet, 
such  a  part,  in  a  second-class  theatre,  can  be 


given  only  to  a  very  inferior  performer.  The 
one  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion was  a  novice.  Mufiied  in  a  blade  a)at 
and  a  black  slouched  hat,  and  with  a  tace  half 
hidden  by  burnt  cork,  he  looked  a  most  viUanooa 
villain,  as  he  stole  on  and  gazed  about  io  tho 
most  approved  melo-dramatic  fashion.  Thffli  he 
began,  in  a  strong  north  country  brogue :  — 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  — 

then  his  memory  failed  him,  and  he  stu<^  fast 
The  prompter  whispered  **  drugs  fit ;"  bat  stage 
fright  had  seized  him,  and  he  could  not  ule 
the  word.  He  tried  back,  but  stuck  again  at 
the  same  place.  Half-a-dozen  people  were  all 
prompting  him  at  tho  same  time  now,  but  all  in 
vain.  At  length  one  more  practical  than  Uie  re^ 
whispered  angrily,  '*Pour  the  poison  into  his  ear 
and  get  off.'*  The  suggestion  restored  a  glim- 
mering of  reason  to  the  trembling  perspiring 
wretch.  He  could  not  remember  the  t7q^  of 
Shakespeare,  so  he  improvised  a  line.  Advancing 
to  the  sleeping  figure,  he  raised  his  vial  in  his 
hand,  and  in  a  terribly  tragic  tone  shouted,  **M> 
his  ear-hole  this  I'll  potoer!^ 

Some  extraordinary  and  agonizing  mistakes, 
for  trac^edians,  have  been  made  in  what  are  csdl^ 
the  fiying  messages  in** Richard  III."and"MLo- 
beth,"  by  novices  in  their  nervousness  mixing  up 
their  own  parts  with  the  context ;  as  when  Catesby 
rushed  on  and  cried,  **  My  lord,  the  Duke  of 
Buckinp^ham's  taken."  There  he  should  have 
stopped  while  Richard  replied,  ••Off  with  his 
head !  so  much  for  Buckingham ! "  But  in  his 
fiurry  the  shaking  messenger  added,  •'  and  they've 
cut  off  his  head ! "  With  a  furious  look  at  having 
been  robbed  of  one  of  his  finest  **  points,"  the 

tragedian  roared  out,  *•  Then,  d you,  go  and 

stick  it  on  again ! "  Another  story  is  toldof  an 
actor  playing  one  of  the  officers  in  the  filth  actof 
•*  Macbeth."  ••  My  lord."  he  has  to  say,  •*  there 
are  ten  thousand — "  "Geese,  villain,"  inter- 
rupts Macbeth.  •'  Ye — es,  my  lord ! "  answered 
the  messenger,  losing  his  memory  in  his  terror. 

But  a  far  more  dreadful  anecdote  is  related  of 
the  same  play.  A  star  was  playing  the  gnilt? 
Thane  in  a  very  small  company,  where  eacn 
member  had  to  sustain  three  or  four  different 
characters.  During  tho  performance  the  man 
appointed  to  play  the  first  murderer  was  taken 
ill .  There  was'  not  another  to  be  spared,  and  the 
only  resource  left  was  to  send  on  a  superna- 
merary,  supposed  to  be  intelligent,  to  stand  for  the 
character.  ••  Keep  close  to  the  wing,"  said  the 
prompter ;  ••  I'll  read  you  the  words,  and  you  can 
repeat  them  after  me."  The  scene  was  the  ban- 
quet; the  super  was  pushed  on,  and  Macbeth, 
striding  down  the  stage,  seized  his  arm  and  said 
in  a  stage  whisper,  "There's  blood  upon  thy 
face."  ••Tis  Banquo's,  then,"  was  tho  prompt 
Lost  and  bewildered  —  having  never  spoken  in 
his  life  before  upon  the  stage — by  the  tragedian's 
intense  yet  natural  tones,  the  fellow,  imitatin? 
them  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  answereo, 
"  Is  there,  by P"  put  his  hand  up  to  his  fore- 
head, and,  finding  it  stained  with  rose  pink,  added, 
••Then  the  property  man's  served  me  atridt!" 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  celebrated  dog-piece,  "The 
Forest  of  Bondy,"  in  a  small  country  Uieatre. 
Tho  plot  turns  upon  a  well-known  story,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  murder  through  the  sagacity  of  the 
victim's  dog.      The  play-bill  descanted  most 
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eloquently  upon  the  wonderful  genius  of  the 
**  highly  tnioed^*  animal,  and  was  safficient  to 
raise  expectation  on  tiptoe.  Yet  it  had  evidently 
foiled  to  impress  the  public  of  this  town,  their 
experiences  probably  having  rendered  them  seep- 
ticftl  of  such  pufferies,  for  tne  house  was  miser- 
ably bad.  The  first  entrance  of  *  *  the  celebrated 
dog,  Cssar,"  however,  in  attendance  upon  his 
master,  was  greeted  with  loud  applause.  He 
was  a  fine  young  black  Newfoundland,  whose 
features  were  more  descriptive  of  good  nature 
than  genius.  He  sat  on  his  haunches  and  laughed 
at  the  audience,  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the 
sound  of  a  boy  munching  a  biscuit  in  the  pit.  I 
could  perceive  he  was  a  novice,  and  that  he  would 
forget  all  he  had  been  taught  when  he  came  to 
the  test.  While  Aubrey,  the  hero,  is  passing 
through  a  forest  at  nij^ht,  he  is  attacked  by  two 
ruffians,  and  after  a  oesperate  combat  is  killed ; 
the  dog  is  supposed  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way. 
But  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fight,  Csesar,  whose 
barking  had  been  distinctly  heard  all  the  time, 
rushed  on  the  sta^e.  Far  from  evincino^  any 
ferocity  towards  his  master's  foes,  he  danced 
about  with  a  joyous  bark,  evidently  considering 
it  famous  fun.  Aubrev  was  furious,  and  kicked 
out  savagely  at  his  faithfbl  "dawg,"  thereby 
lajing  himself  open  to  the  swords  of  his  adver- 
saries, who,  however,  in  consideration  that  the 
<»mbat  had  not  been  long  enough,  generously 
refused  the  advantas^es.  ♦*Get  off,  you  beast!" 
prowled  Aubrey,  who  evidently  desired  to  fight 
It  out  without  canine  interference.  At  length, 
when  the  faltering  applause  from  the  gallery 
began  to  show  that  the  ^ods  had  had  enough  of 
it,  the  assassins  buried  their  swords  beneath  the 
TictimlB  arms,  and  he  expired  in  great  agony ; 
Cxsar  looking  on  from  the  respectful  distance 
to  which  his  master^s  kick  had  sent  him,  wi^  the 
unconcern  of  a  person  who  had  seen  it  all  done 
at  rehearsal  ana  knew  it  was  all  sham,  but  with 
a  decided  interest  of  eye  and  ear  in  the  direction 
of  the  biscuit-muncher.  In  the  next  act  he  was 
to  leap  over  a  style  and  ring  the  bell  at  a  farm- 
house, and,  having  awakened  the  inhabitants, 
seize  a  lantern  which  is  brouo^ht  out,  and  lead 
them  to  the  spot  where  the  villains  have  buried 
his  master.  After  a  little  prompting,  CcBsar 
leaped  the  stila  and  went  up  to  the  bell,  round 
the  handle  of  which  was  twisted  some  red  cloth 
to  imitate  meat ;  but  there  never  was  a  more 
matter-of-fact  dog  than  this ;  he  evidently  hated 
all  shams,  even  artistic  ones ;  and  after  a  sniff 
at  the  red  rao^,  he  walked  off  disgusted,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  on  again ;  so  the 
people  had  to  rush  out  without  being  summoned, 
carry  their  own  lantern,  and  find  their  way  by  a 
sort  of  canine  instinct,  or  scent,  to  the  scene  of 
the  murder.  But  Caesar's  delinquencies  culmi- 
nated in  the  last  scene,  where,  after  the  chief 
villain,  in  a  kind  of  lynch  law  trial,  has  stoutly 
asserted  his  innocence,  the  sagacious  *•  dawg" 
Suddenly  bounds  upon  the  stage,  springs  at  his 
throat,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  infamous  career. 
Being  held  by  the  collar,  and  incited  on  in  the 
side  scene,  Caesar's  deep  bark  sounded  terribly 
ferocious,  and  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  bloody 
catastrophe ;  but  his  bark  proved  worse  than  his 
bite,  for  when  released  he  trotted  on  with  a  most 
affable  expression  of  countenance,  his  thoughts 
still  evidently  bent  upon  biscuits ;  in  vain  did  the 
villain  show  him  the  red  pad  upon  his  throat  and 
invite  him  to  seize  it.    Caesar  had  been  deceived 
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once,  and  scorned  to  countenance  an  imposition. 
Furious  with  passion,  the  villain  rushed  at  him, 
drew  him  up  on  his  hind  legs,  clasped  him  in  his 
arms,  then  fell  upon  the  stage  and  writhed  in 
frightful  agonies,  shrieking,  '*Mussy,  mussy, 
take  off  the  dawg !  ^  and  the  curtain  fell  amicbt 
the  howls  and  hisses  of  the  audience. 

Another  laughable  dog-story,  although  of  a 
different  kind,  was  once  related  to  me  by  a  now 
London  actor.  In  a  certain  theatre,  in  one  of  the 
great  northern  cities,  business  had  been  so  bad 
for  some  time  that  salaries  were  very  irregularly 
paid.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  actor  that  he  (b 
never  so  jolly,  so  full  of  fun,  and  altogether  so 
vivacious,  as  when  he  is  impecunious.  In  pros- 
perity he  is  dull  and  melancholy;  the  yellow 
dross  seems  to  weigh  down  his  spirit,  to  stultify 
it;  empty  his  pockets,  and  it  etnerealizes  him. 
At  the  theatre  in  ouestion,  the  actors  amused 
themselves,  if  they  railed  to  amuse  the  audience. 
Attached  to  this  house  was  a  mongrel  cur,  whom 
some  of  them  had  taught  tricks  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  long  waits.  •'Jack*'  —  such  was 
bis  name  —  was  well  known  all  round  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  most  of  the  habituis  of  the 
house.  Among  his  other  accomplishments  he 
could  simulate  death  at  command,  and  could 
only  be  recalled  to  life  by  a  certain  piece  of 
information  to  be  presently  mentioned.  One 
night  the  manager  was  performing  ♦*  The  Stran- 
ger," to  about  half-a-dozen  people.  Francis  was 
standing  at  the  win?  waiting  for  his  cue,  when 
his  eye  Tell  upon  Jack,  who  was  standing  just  off 
the  sta^e  on  the  opposite  side ;  an  impish  thought 
struck  him,  —  he  whistled,  —  Jack  pricked  up liis 
ears,  and  Francis  slapped  his  leg  and  called  him. 
Obedient  to  the  summons,  Jack  trotted  before 
the  audience,  but  as  he  reached  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  the  word  •*dead!''  struck  upon  his  ear. 
The  next  moment  he  was  stretchea  motionless 
with  his  two  hind  legs  sticking  up  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  iTie  scene  was  the  one  in 
which  the  Stranger  relates  to  Baron  Steinfort  the 
story  of  his  wrongs,  and  he  had  come  to  the  line, 
•*  My  heart  is  like  a  close-shut  sepulchre,'*  when 
a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  front  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  Jack.  He  saw  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  in  an  instant.  **  Get  off,  you  brute ! "  he 
growled,  giving  the  animal  a  kick.  But  Jack 
was  too  highly  trained  to  heed  such  an  admoni- 
tion, having  learned  beforehand  that  the  kicking 
was  not  so  bad  as  the  flogging  he  would  get  for 
not  performing  his  part  correctly.  •*  Doan't  tha' 
kick  poor  Jack,"  called  out  a  rough  voice,  •*  give 
un  the  word."  **Ay,  ay,  give  un  the  word," 
echoed  half-a-dozen  voices.  The  manager  knew 
better  than  to  disregard  the  advice  or  his  pat- 
rons, and  ground  out  between  his  teeth,  •*  Here's 
a  policeman  coming."  At  that  •*  open  Sesame" 
Jack  was  up  and  off  like  a  shot.  It  must  have 
been  one  ot  the  finest  bits  of  burlesque  to  have 
seen  that  black-ringlet-wigffed,  sallow,  dys- 
peptic, tragic-looking,  indiviaual,  repeating  the 
clown's  formula  over  a  mangy  cur. 

The  failure  or  forgetfulness  of  stage  proper- 
ties is  frequently  a  source  of  ludicrous  incidents. 
People  are  often  killed  by  pistols  that  will  not 
fire,  or  stabbed  with  the  butt  ends.  In  some 
play  an  actor  has  to  seize  a  dagger  from  a  table 
and  stab  his  rival.  One  night,  the  dagger  was 
forgotten,  and  no  substitute  was  there,  except  a 
candle,  which  the  excited  actor  wrenched  from  the 
candlestick,  and  madly  plunged  at  his  opponent's 
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breast ;  but  it  effected  its  parpose»  for  the  victiin 
expired  in  strong  convulsions.  It  is  strange 
how  seldom  tlie  audience  perceive  such  conlre- 
temps,  or  notice  the  extraordinary  and  ludicrous 
slips  of  the  tongue  that  are  so  frequent  upon  the 
stage. 

A  p1a;^bill  is  not  always  the  most  truth-telling 
publication  in  the  world.  Managers,  driven  to 
their  wits'  ends  to  draw  a  sluggish  public,  often 
announce  entertainments  which  they  have  no 
means  of  producing  properly,  or  even  at  all, 
and  have  to  exercise  an  equal  amount  of  in- 
genuity to  find  substitutes,  or  satisfy  a  deluded 
audience.  Looking  through  some  manuscript 
letters  of  R.  B.  Peake's  the  other  day,  I  came 
across  a  capital  stor^  of  Bunn.  While  ho  was 
manager  of  the  Birmmgham  Theatre,  Power,  the 
celebrated  Irish  comedian,  made  a  starring  en- 
gagement with  him.  It  was  about  the  time  that 
tho  dramatic  version  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  *•  Fran- 
kenstein''—  done,  I  believe,  by  Peako  himself 
—  was  making  a  great  sensation,  and  Power  an- 
nounced it  for  nis  beneftt,  playing  •*  the  Monster" 
himself.  The  manager,  however,  refused  to 
spend  a  i)enny  upon  the  production..  **You 
must  do  with  what  you  can  nnd  in  the  theatre," 
he  said.  There  was  only  one  difficulty.  In  the 
last  scene  Frankenstein  is  buried  beneath  an 
avalanche,  and  amon|i^  the  stas^e  scenery  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Birmtnehom,  were  was  nothing 
resembling  an  avalanche  to  be  found,  and  the 
AVALANCBE  was  the  one  prodigious  line  in  the 
playbill.  Power  was  continually  urging  this 
difficulty,  but  Bunn  always  eluded  it  with,  *'  Oh. 
wo  shall  find  something  or  other."  At  length,  it 
came  to  the  day  of  performance,  and  the  problem 
had  not  yet  been  solved. 

**  Well,  we  shall  have  to  change  the  piece," 
said  Power. 

**  Pooh,  pooh !  nonsense ! "  answered  the  man- 
ager. 

**  There  is  no  avalanche,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  be  finished  without." 

•♦Can't  you  cut  it  out?" 

•*  Impossible." 

Tho  manager  fell  into  a  brown  stud^  for  a  few 
moments.  Then,  suddenly  brightening  up,  he 
said,  **  I  have  it;  but  they  must  let  the  green 
curtain  down  instantly  on  the  extraorcnnary 
eflcct.  Hanging  up  in  the  flies  is  tho  large  ele- 
phant made  for  *i31ue  Beard;'  we'll  have  it 
whitewashed." 

♦•  What!"  exclaimed  Power. 

'*  We'll  have  it  whitewashed,"  continued  the 
manager  coolly ;  **  what  is  an  avalanche  but  a 
vast  moss  of  white  P  When  Frankenstein  is  to 
be  annihilated,  the  carpenters  shall  shove  the 
whitened  elephant  over  tho  flies  —  destroy  you 
both  in  a  moment — and  down  comes  the  cur- 
tain." 

As  there  was  no  other  alternative,  Power  e'en 
submitted.  The  whitened  elephant  was  "shoved  " 
over  at  tho  right  moment,  the  effect  was  appal- 
ling from  the  front,  and  the  curtain  descended 
amidst  loud  applause. 

Not  quite  so  successful  was  a  hoax  perpetrated 
by  Elliston,  during  his  management  of  the 
Birmingham  Theatre,  many  years  previously. 
Then,  tuso,  business  had  been  very  bad,  and  he 
was  in  great  difficulties.  Let  us  give  the  man- 
agers their  duo.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  resort 
to  swindles  except  under  strong  pressure ;  then 
they  soothe  their  consciences  with  the  reflection, 


that  as  an  obtuse  and  ungrateful  public  will  not 
support  their  legitimate  efforts,  it  deserves  to  be 
swindled.  Ana  a  very  good  reflection  it  is— 
from  a  managerial  point  of  view.  No  man  vas 
more  fertile  m  expedients  than  Robert  William 
Elliston ;  so  after  a  long  continuance  of  empty 
benches,  tho  walls  and  hoardings  of  the  towa 
were  one  morning  covered  with  glaring  posten 
announcing  that  the  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a 
BoHEH  I  AN  of  extraordinary  8treno:th  and  stiture, 
who  would  perform  some  astonishing  evolutions 
with  a  stone  of  upwards  of  a  ton  weight,  which 
he  would  toss  about  as  easily  as  another  wonld  a 
tennis-ball.  What  all  tho  famous  names  of  the 
British  drama,  and  all  the  talents  of  its  cxponenta, 
had  failed  to  accomplish,  was  brought  about  by 
a  stone,  and  on  the  evening  announced  for  its 
appearance  the  bouse  was  crammed  to  tho  ceil- 
ing. The  exhibition  was  to  take  place  between 
the  play  and  the  farce,  and  scarcely  had  tlio  in- 
tellectual audience  patience  to  listen  to  the  piece, 
so  eager  were  they  for  tho  noble  entertainment 
that  was  to  follow.  At  length,  much  to  their  re- 
lief, the  curtain  fell.  The  usual  interval  elapsed, 
tho  house  became  impatient,  impatience  soon 
merged  into  furious  clamor.  At  length,  with  a 
pale,  distraught  countenance,  Elliston  rushed 
before  the  curtain.  In  a  moment  there  was  a 
breathless  silence. 

*'  The  Bohemian  has  deceived  me ! "  were  his 
first  words.  *•  That  I  could  have  pardoned ;  bni 
he  has  deceived  you,  my  friends,  you ; "  and  his 
voice  tfembled,  and  he  hid  his  face  behind  his 
handkerchief,  and  seemed  to  sob. 

Then  bursting  forth  again,  ho  went  on:  **I 
repeat,  ho  has  deceived  me;   he  is  not  here.*" 

A  yell  of  disappointment  burst  from  the  hoose. 

*•  The  man,'^  continued  Elliston,  raising  his 
voice,  •*  of  whatever  name  or  nation  he  may  be, 
who  breaks  his  word,  commits  an  offence  which 

"  The  rest  of  this  Joseph  Surface  sentimeot 

was  drowned  in  funous  clamor,  and  for  some 
minutes  ho  could  not  make  himself  heaixl,  until 
ho  drew  some  letters  from  his  pocket,  and  held 
them  up. 

**  Here  is  the  correspondence,"  he  said.  "  Docs 
any  gentleman  here  understand  German  P  If  so, 
he  will  oblige  me  by  stepping  forward  ?" 

The  Birmingham  public  wei*e  not  strong  in 
languages  in  those  days,  it  would  seem,  for  no 
gentleman  stepped  forward. 

•*Am  T,  then,  left  alone?"  he  exdaimeil  in 
tragic  accents.  •*  Well,  I  will  translate  them 
for  you." 

Hero  there  was  another  uproar,  out  of  which 
came  two  or  three  voices,  ••  No,  no."  Like  Bnck- 
ingham,  ho  choso  to  construe  tho  two  or  three 
into  **a  general  acclaim." 

•*  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,"  he  sai^ 
bowing,  nnd  pocketing  the  correspondence.  •'  I 
will  not  read  them.  But,  my  dear  patrons,  par 
kindness  merits  somo  satisfaction  at  my  bands; 
your  consideration  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 
You  shall  not  say  you  have  paid  your  money 
for  nothing.  Thank  heaven,  I  can  satisfy  you  of 
my  own  integrity,  and  present  you  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment  you  have  paid  to  see. 
The  Bohemian,  the  villain,  is  not  here.  Bat  tho 
stone  is,  and  you  shall  see  it."  Ho  winked  at 
the  orchestra,  which  struck  up  a  lively  strain, 
and  up  went  the  curtain,  disclosing  a  huge  piece 
of  sand  rock,  upon  which  was  stuck  a  label, 
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bearing  the  legend  in, large  letters,   **This  is 

THE  8T0NE." 

It  need  scarcely  bo  added  that  the  Bohemian 
eiisted  only  in  the  manager^s  brain.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  audience,  which  could  be 
only  brought  together  b?  such  an  exhibition,  did 
not  deserve  to  be  swindled. 

An  equally  good  story  is  told  of  bis  manage- 
ment at  Worcester.  For  his  benefit  he  had  an- 
nounced a  grand  display  of  fireworks!  No 
greater  proof  of  the  gullibility  of  the  British 
public  could  be  adduced  than  their  swallowing 
guch  an  announcement.  The  theatre  was  so 
stM  that  such  an  exhibition  was  practically  im- 
passible. A  little  before  the  night,  EUiston  called 
open  the  landlord  of  the  pronerty,  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  conversation,  hinted  at  the  danger  of 
such  a  display,  as  though  the  idea  had  just  struck 
bim;  the  landiord  took  alarm,  and,  as  Elliston 
bad  anticipated,  forbade  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
announcements  remained  on  the  walls,  and  on 
the  night  the  theatre  was  crowded.  The  per- 
fi)rmance  proceeded  without  any  notice  bein? 
tatLen  by  the  mana^ment  of  the  fireworks,  until 
murmurs  swelled  into  clamor  and  loud  cries. 
Then,  with  bis  usual  kins^ly  air,  Elliston  came 
forward  and  bowed.  He  bad  made,  he  said,  the 
most  elaborate  preparation  for  a  magnificent 
pyrotechnic  display ;  he  had  left  nothing  undone, 
not  at  the  last  moment  came  the  terrible  reflec- 
tion, would  it  not  be  dangerous  ?  Would  there 
not  be  collected  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre  a 
number  of  lovely  yonn^  tender  girls,  of  re- 

r table  matrons,  to  do  nim  honor  P  What,  if 
house  should  catch  fire — the  panic,  the 
stmgde  for  life  —  ah,  he  shuddered  at  the 
tboo^t !  Then,  too,  he  thought  of  the  property 
of  that  worthiest  of  men,  £e  landlord,  —  he 
rushed  to  consult  him, — and  ho  now  called  upon 
bim— there  he  was,  seated  in  the  stafl^e-box  — 
to  publicly  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  dis- 
tinfi;ai8hed  audience  he  saw  before  him,  that  he 
bad  forbidden  the  performance  from  considera- 
tions of  safety.  The  landlord,  a  very  nervous 
man,  shrank  to  the  back  of  his  box,  scared  by 
o?ery  eye  in  the  house  being  fixed  upon  him ; 
but  the  audience,  thankful  for  the  terrible  danger 
liiej  had  escaped,  burst  into  thunders  of  applause. 
The  stories  are  endless  of  the  shifts  and 
swindles  to  which  country  managers,  at  their 
wits*  end,  have  had  to  resort  to  attract  a  slug- 
gish public.  How  great  singers  have  been  ad- 
vertised that  never  heard  of  such  an  engagement, 
and  even  forged  telegi*ams  read  to  an  expectant 
aachence,  to  account  for  their  non-appearance. 
How  prizes  have  been  distributed  on  benefit 
nights  — to  people  who  gave  them  back  again. 
How  audiences,  the  victims  of  some  false  an- 
nouucement,  have  been  left  waiting  patiently  for 
the  performance  to  commence,  while  the  manager 
was  on  his  way  to  another  town  with  their  money 
in  his  pocket.  But  there  is  a  great  sameness 
about  such  stories,  and  one  or  two  are  a  specimen 
of  all.  —  Belgravia, 

TO  GET  WELL  — GO  TO  JAIL. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  which  seems  to  be 
Touched  for  on  ffood  authority,  that  if  wo  want 
to  find  the  hesU^iest  conditions  of  physical  life 
in  adults,  we  must  look  for  them  in  a  prison. 
Sir  Robert  Christison,  an  eminent  physician,  de- 
clared that  in  his  opinion  Uie  prison  at  Perth  was 
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the  healthiest  ulace  in  the  world.  The  returns 
of  the  Stafford  County  Jail  show  that  during 
the  past  ten  years  the  death-rate  within  those 
walls  has  been  less  than  one  per  thousand,  —  not 
a  tenth  of  the  death-rate  of  adult  outsiders. 
During  the  same  period  not  a  single  case  of 
zymotic  disease  has  spontaneously  arisen  within 
the  jail ;  persons  who  were  ill  when  they  entered 
have  invariably  improved ;  and  tho  great  major- 
ity have  left  with  increased  streno^th,  more  work- 
ing abilitv,  and  better  chances  ofprolonged  life. 
In  a  word,  the  jail  has  acted  as  a  great  sanato- 
rium for  the  criminals  confined  in  it,  aild  the 
treatment  has  been  found  more  uniformly  bene- 
ficial and  effectual  than  that  of  a  vast  number  of 
hydropathic  and  other  establishments  frequented 
by  invalids  of  good  social  position,  and  sup- 
ported at  large  expense.  The  explanation  is  a 
very  simple  one.  In  these  jails  and  similar  es- 
tablishments **  the  principles  of  sanitation  **  are 
well  understood,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. The  most  perfect  cleanliness  is  rigidly  en- 
forced ;  the  ventilation  is  perfect ;  the  drainage  is 
under  the  strictest  scientific  supervision ;  ana  the 
possession  of  absolute  control  enables  the  author- 
ities to  maintain  a  system  of  Spartan  abstemious- 
ness in  diet:  coffee,  tea,  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  smoking  are  entirely  excluded,  and  the 
actual  cost  of  food  for  each  prisoner  is  four- 
pence  a  day.  No  doubt  this  is  a  life  of  hard- 
ship, in  a  sense ;  the  monotony,  too,  must,  be 
terrible;  and  we  say  nothing  of  the  sense  of 
defi^radation,  the  remorse,  ana  the  multitude  of 
painful  emotions  which  some,  at  least,  of  the 

Erisoners  must  feel .  Still ,  even  with  these  draw- 
acks,  the  results  of  this  enforced  simplicity  and 
wholesomeness  of  living  are  as  we  have  stated. 
**^ow  fi^at  a  chan^,^  is  the  first  thought 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  most  minds,  '*from 
the  days,  only  a  comparatively  short  time  agd, 
when  the  prisons  of  this  country  were  nests  of 
foulness,  disease,  and  every  abomination,  and 
when  *jail  fever*  was  the  dark  spectre  which 
seemed  to  follow,  with  threatening  mien,  every 
wretched  culprit  dismissed  from  the  dock  to  his 
cell !  **  But  there  is  also  another  consideration 
which  is  more  and  more  forcing  itself  upon  our 
social  reformers,  viz..  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  strive 
more  earnestly  to  apply  outside  the  prison-walls, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  those 
**  principles  of  sanitation  "  which  have  tlius  been 
proved  to  answer  so  well  P  We  are  glad  that 
an  association  —  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain —  exists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
whole  subject  systematically  under  public  atten- 
tion .  It  is  from  the  Report  of  a  Confess  of  this 
Institute,  held  recently  at  Stafford,  that  we  have 
taken  the  statements  that  we  have  quoted  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  certain  prisons.  The 
report  contains  many  other  extremely  interest- 
ing and  important  matters.  The  venerable 
chairman,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.  B.,  made  some 
startling  observations,  supported  by  statistics,  on 
the  waste  of  life,  and  the  enormous  loss  and  ex- 
penditure thus  entailed,  in  the  Pottery  districts, 
by  the  reckless  violation  of  the  laws  of  health. 
He  estimated  that  the  mone^  loss  caused  by  pre- 
ventable sickness  and  death  in  Staffordshire  alone 
amounted  to  at  least  a  million  per  annum.  The 
**  money-loss,*'  important  as  it  is,  is  after  all  a 
minor  consideration  compared  with  the  vast  sum 
of  human  misery  which  such  a  state  of  things  rep- 
resents. —  Sunday  Magazine, 
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ENGLISH  FABM  WAGES  FOR  678  YEABS. 

[The  following  table,  taken  with  the  accom- 

Sanjing  observations,  from  the  Liondon  PcUl 
tall  Budget,  is  an  interesting  record  of  the 
steady  gain  of  farm-hands  in  value  of  time.  The 
column  that  best  tells  the  story,  is  that  showing 
how  many  days^  work  paid  for  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
While  it  took  84  days  to  do  this  under  the  Nor- 
man kings,  it  required  in  the  year  just  past  only 
2k  days ;  that  is,  time  as  much  shorter  as  14  is 
shorter  than  51,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth 
as  much.  To  translate  nearly  enough  into  our 
money,  call  a  pound  sterling  $5.00,  a  shilling 
25c.,  and  a  penny  two  cents.  A  quarter  of 
wheat  is  8  bushels.  The  gain  is  not  enough ;  the 
English  farm  laborer  is  not  as  well  oQ  as  he 
ou^ht  to  be ;  but,  in  six  and  three-quarter  cen- 
tunes  he  has  become  four  times  as  well  off  as  ho 
was.  That  is  equal  to  the  period  from  Moses  to 
King  Jeroboam  II..  or  from  the  captivity  to 
Christ.  The  remarks  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget 
show  that  the  table  does,  not  fully  indicate  me 
actual  improvement.  — Ed.'] 

The  following  table  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
various  rates  ot  wages,  and  the  prices  of  wheat, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  present  date.  From  this  tabic,  the  earning 
power  possessed  by  the  agricultural  laborer,  for 
procuring  the  staff  of  life  at  the  different  periods, 
may  be  re^Iy  ascertained.  The  rates  of  wages 
given  during  the  present  centuiy  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative,  although  they  are  no 
doubt  higher  than  those  paid  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  such  as  in  Dorsetshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  other  southern  counties :  — 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  comparing 
the  wages  and  prices  of  provisions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  oentuij  with  the  pres- 
ent rates,  that  the  wages  daring  the  former 
period  were  larjgely  supplemented  by  parodual 
relief.  The  existence  of  surplus  labor  and  the 
CTeat  scarcity  of  provisions  at  the  beginning  of 
tne  century,  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  % 
largo  number  of  laborers  should  be  mamUuned 
out  of  the  rates ;  and  a  practice  arose  of  sending 
round  these  men  to  the  fisyrmers  for  employmoit 
The  latter  paid  for  onl  v  a  small  portion  of  their 
maintenance,  and  at  last  the  system  was  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  making  the  pari^  paj 
for  labor  which  ought  to  have  been  psud  for  b; 
private  persons.  At  Hurstmonceauz,  in  Sussex, 
wages  wore  reduced  in  this  manner  to  as  low  as 
6d.  a  day.  This  practice  naturally  resulted  in 
another  which  became  more  common,  namelj, 
that  of  pajring  an  allowance  to  laborers  for  the 
maintenance  of  thei  r  children .  In  some  counties  i 
this  allowance  usually  began  when  a  laborer  had 
a  single  child.  The  system  continued  for  some 
years,  until  the  return  of  more  prosperous  times 
and  the  reduction  of  the  surplus  population  by' 
emigration. 

Although  158,  is  given  as  the  weekly  wages  of 
agricultural  laborers  at  the  present  time,  it  by  | 
no    means    represents   their   actual  earnings;^ 
Man^  of  the  men  employed  on  t^e  farms  in  Kent 
receive  175.  or  185.  as  weekly  wages,  while  thdrj 
average  earnings  for  the  year  vary  from  20«.  to 
as  much  as  205.  a  week.    To  these  sums  must^! 
added  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  other  mem-, 
bers  of  the  family  at  harvest  time  or  daring! 
bopping,  and  the  allowances,  in  kind  of  beer, 
mil k,  etc. ,  granted  by  the  farmers.     The  earnings 
of  a  man  and  his  family  amount  in  many  cases' 
to  an  average  of  285.  a  week.  Or  with  the  wages 
of  a  son  to  as  much  as  365.  or  385.     The  low  rent 
at  which  many  farmers  let  cotta^res  to  their  la- 
borers, and  the  allotments  granted  at  very  mod- 
erato  rates  ^in  some  instances  rent  free),  mist 
also  be  considered  in  estimating  tJie  real  wages 
I'eceived  by  agricultural  laborers.      Coal  and 
meat  (at  retail  prices)  may  be  dearer,  but  bread.^ 
sugar,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  are  much 
ciieaper,  tlian  they  were  forty  years  ago.    On  the 
whole,  a  careful  examination  of  the  present  rates 
of  wages,  and  the  prices  of  food  and  clothings 
makes  it  evident  that  the  agricultural  laborer  at 
the  present  time  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condi-i 
tion  than  he  has  been  at  any  previous  period. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

The  passion  of  the  collector  is  not  one  which, 
can  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  itself. 
The  collector  is  born,  not  made,  and  goes  through, 
certain  regular  stages  of  evolution  from  child-, 
hood  to  old  age.  lie  probably  begins  with  birds', 
eggs,  which  can  be  got  for  nothing  in  the  counti^,* 
and  tlie  collection  of  which  is  not  unaccompanied, 
with  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Bolter- 
flies  are  his  next  game,  and  ho  scours  the  heaths 
with  something  like  a  gauze  landing-net  in  bis 
hand.  When  he  goes  to  school  he  probably 
takes  to  coins,  preferring  those  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  which  are  cheap,  bizarre,  and  have  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle.  It  is  amasing  to  see 
archaeological  Christ's  Hospital  boys  among  the 
medals  in  the  British  Museum,  comparing  their 
bronze  treasures  with  the  effigies  of  Emperors. 
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After  the  taste  for  coins,  or  perhaps  before  it, 
comes  the  taste  for  poBtage-stiimps  —  an  en- 
tirely mysterious  craze,  for  postage-stamp  are 
neither  rare,  beautiful,  nor  histoncally  intcrest- 
iag.  When  he  is  tired  of  postage-stamps,  the 
joong  collector  |^ts  rid  of  bis  assortment  at  a 
prodigious  sacribce,  and  goes  in  for  autographs. 
Not  long  ago  the  autographic  fever  raged  like  a 
fire  in  a  CTeat  public  scnool.  The  boys,  with 
their  dsusJ  frankness,  wrote,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  to  all  the  great  men  of  the  eartli, 
to  express  a  consuming  adnsiration  of  their 
genius,  and  to  beg  for  a  scrap  of  writing.  What 
pabtio  man  would  not  be  flattered  by  such  un- 
affected praise  P  Autographs  became  a  drug  in 
the  market,  and,  the  cricket  season  happily 
drawing  near,  the  furore  was  forgotten,  and  the 
signotares  of  the  great  and  wise  were  lost. 

Autographs,  after  all,  are  more  interesting 
than  posta^stamps.  Whether  there  is  character 
iabandwntang  or  not,  it  is  easy  for  the  collector 
to  fancy  he  can  trace  it  there.  The  yellow  pieces 
of  paper,  the  faded  lines,  seem  to  place  you 
mystically  en  rapport  with  the  people  whom  you 
have  not  seen  and  can  never  see,  but  who  have 
moved  you  and  moulded  you  more  than  the  liv- 
ing men  and  women  of  to-day.  The  letters  of 
the  dead,  too,  however  slight,  have  more  of  their 
peraunalitv  than  the  original  MSS.  of  their  books 
retain.  Mr.  Ruskin  exhibited  lately  some  toI- 
omes  of  Scott^s  novels  in  the  author's  own  hand- 
writing;  but  the  handwriting  in  these  was,  as  it 
were,  of  a  business  sort  The  lines  ran  on 
j  smoothly,  as  they  were  written  swiftly,  and 
were  not  so  interesting  as  the  chance  notes  which 
save  some  five  minutes  of  a  great  man^s  time, 
and  make  the  forgotten  moments  live  afresh  in 
our  fancy.  Collectors  of  autographs  might  say 
\  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more  in  defence  of  their 
fancy;  but  to  them  their  crotchet,  like  most 
other  crotchets,  is  an  end  in  itself.  A  man  does 
not  gather  rare  books  in  the  interest  of  literature 
and  of  the  future,  anv  more  than  he  keeps  racers 
to  maintain  the  breed  of  horses.  In  each  mstanee, 
the  love  of  possession  is  the  motive,  and  the 
other  results  follow  accidentally.  Thus,  the  col- 
lector of  autographs  values  his  specimens,  not 
because  they  put  bim  in  connexion,  in  a  sort  of 
way,  with  his  favorite  poets,  kings,  or  statesmen, 
bat  because  they  are  more  or  Jess  rare,  and  in 
j^ood  condition,  clean,  and  uncut.  Plx6r6court, 
the  popular  playwright,  collected  autographs, 
among  other  things,  and  possessed  one  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  written  on  the  eve  of  her  execution. 
To  his  horror,  Pixdrecourt  once  saw  this  very 
treasure  described  in  a  catalogue  of  on  approach- 
ing sale.  The  description  applied  so  well  to  his 
own  specimen  that  he  rushea  to  his  cabinet,  to 
see  whether  his  treasure  hod  not  been  stolen.  It 
was  safe,  and  Pix6r6court  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  to  the  auction-room,  where  he  succeeded  in 
purchasing  the  autograph  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
He  took  it  home,  lockeci  his  door,  and  compared 
the  two  manuscripts,  on  one  of  which  the  tears 
of  a  queen  had  fallen.  Alas,  the  tears  of  a  queen 
had  left  traces  on  both !  The  two  letters  were 
absolutely  identical.  Pix6recourt  soon  decided 
on  his  course  of  action.  He  shut  his  eyes,  seized 
both  letters  in  his  hands,  shufBed*  them  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  threw  that  which  came  upper- 
most into  the  fire.  He  then  flattered  himself 
that  he  possessed  an  article  which,  whether  gen- 
uine or  not,  was  certainly  unique.    It  is  sulici- 
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ently  clear  that  there  must  have  been  a  manu- 
facturer of  Marie  Antoinette's  letters — a  person 
at  least  as  skilled  as  Vivian  Grey  in  this  post- 
humous forgery  —  and  that  dozens  of  her  tear- 
stained  epistles  may  be  making  collectors  happy 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  modeiii  famed  or  notorious  person  who 
wishes  his  notes  to  rule  high  in  the  market 
should  write  very  few  of  them.  He  will  do 
well  to  keep  a  secretary  and  an  amanuensis.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  autographs 
will  not  begin  to  be  worth  quoting  till  a  century 
or  two  have  passed,  and  his  signatures,  letters, 
and  post-cards  have  become  comparatively  rare. 
Time  and  the  waste-paper  basket  make  wonder- 
fully quick  work,  and  in  the  year  2078  Mr. 
Gladstone's  autographs  may  be  as  rare  as  Shel- 
ley's are  now.  Of  all  great  men,  next  to  Shaks- 
peare,  Moli^re  has  lefl  the  least  numerous 
examples  of  his  fine  bold  hand.  The  longest  is 
but  three  lines  long,  and  contains  some  very 
queer  specimens  of  the  poet's  spelling.  It  is  a 
legal  act  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Men  of  letters  are 
obliged  to  write  so  much  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession  that  one  might  expect  them  to  detest 
the  scribbling  of  private  letters  and  notes.  Yet 
men  of  letters  have  left  enormous  masses  of  such 
scraps,  from  the  time  of  that  insatiate  scribbler, 
Cicero,  to  that  of  Bvron  and  Balzac.  Genius 
seems  never  to  find  enough  outlets,  safety- 
valves,  modes  of  expression.  Between  speeches, 
essays,  philosophicid  treatises,  and  terribly  bad 
verse,  Cicero  might  have  discharged  his  soul  of 
all  he  had  to  say.  Yet  no  one  was  a  more  ener- 
getic letter-writer.  Byron,  too,  was  always 
relieving  his  mind  in  song,  yet  it  ever  demanded 
more  relief.  He  could  not  unpack  all  his  heart 
even  in  Manfred,  Childe  Harold,  and  Don  Juan, 
The  passion  of  writing  compelled  him  to  cover 
endless  reams  of  paper  with  letters  to  Moore, 
Murray,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  or  allies. 
When  Balznc  was  working  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
he  was  keeping  up  a  vast,  voluminous  corres- 
pondence with  who  knows  how  many  ladies,  in 
bow  many  lands.  Mme.  de  Surville's  two  stout 
volumes  do  not  represent  a  tithe  of  his  industry 
in  note-writing.  Thus  the  genius  of  Balzac 
does  not  make  nis  autograph  sell  well ;  it  is  not 
valued  at  more  than  a  poor  three  francs.  Charles 
Nodier,  too,  and  Henri  Miirger  wrote  so  manv 
sad  notes  about  money,  that  the  letters  in  which 
they  grimace  at  poverty  are  .  estimated  at  a 
very  low  sum  by  tne  amateur.  Men  of  letters 
scribbled  longer  epistles,  no  doubt,  in  days  be- 
fore the  penny-post,  but  now  they  exceed  in 
number.  Brief  notes  and  post-cards  are  to  long 
letters  as  cigarettes  to  cigars.  A  man  ^ets 
through  any  quantity  of  them  without  thinking 
about  what  he  is  doing.  Thus,  three  francs  in 
French  sales  or  half-a-crown  in  English  deal- 
ings, will  long  represent  the  market  value  of  a 
great  poet,  novelist,  actor,  or  divine. 

Among  the  multitudinous  *«  specialist"  periodi- 
cals of  France  is  one  which  calls  itself  Revue  des 
AutographeSy  but  might  more  correctly  be  styled 
a  price-list.  In  this  catalogue  great  men  are 
alphabetically  arranged,  beginning  with  Adam 
(who  is  not  our  first  parent,  but  an  ••illustrious 
composer")  and  ending  with  Zaccone.  Their 
autographs  are  appraised,  and  the  system,  by 
which  collectors  estimate  the  illustrious  dead 
and  renowned   living   is   revealed.     For  two 
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francs  yoa  can  make  your  choice  among  the 
epistles  of  Gaizot,  HeQri  Martin,  Sajnte-E^ave, 
and  Scribe.  Eugene  Sue,  Alphonso  Karr,  and 
Pauline  Viardot,  also  attain  to  the  rank  of  two 
francs  f(  r  each  epistle.  Dumas  pj^re  is  valued 
at  no  more  than  a  tenpenny  nail,  and  many 
members  of  the  Academy  share  his  lowly  place. 
A  note  of  Voltaire  to  Mme.  du  Cbastelet  seems 
cheap  at  fifteen  francs.  **  If  he  had  not  a  cold,  he 
would  be  at  the  pillow  of  his  dear  and  suffering 
an^el.  He  is  proud  of  suffering  from  the  same 
malady  as  his  angel."  A  letter  of  William  Wind- 
ham **  &  un  Lord  "  is  priced  four  francs ;  but  Mr. 
Thackeray's  autograph  is  ••  rare,"  and  is  more 
highly  valued  than  that  of  Voltaire.  Surely  that 
is  something  like  fame !  Mr.  Thackeray^s  letter 
was  written,  it  seems,  to  Philar^te  Chasles. 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  si^atm'e,  countersigned 
b^  Louis  XIIL,  is  exactly  on  a  level  in  value 
with  the  note  of  the  English  novelist.  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the  **  Marseillaise,"  is 
tolerably  steady,  and  the  author  of  Obermann  is 
*'firm,  but  quiet,"  like  **grey  shirtings,"  what- 
ever they  may  be.  One  is  curious  to  know 
what  the  morbid  and  melancoly  S^nancour  found 
to  say  ti  une  demoiselle.  Jolm  Sobieski  is  not 
quoted  very  highly,  and  the  Abb6  Siey^  is 
scarcely  more  valued  than  the  most  ordinary 
literary  man.  In  this  list,  or  roll-call  of  fame, 
this  price  current  of  the  great,  Mazzini  takes  a 
lower  place  than  Lady  Morgan,  and  Piron  lords 
it  over  great  kings  and  conquerors.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow^s  letter  about  Hiawatha  is  almost  as 
highly  esteemed  as  the  most  superb  signature  of 
Francis  L,  and  Goethe  is  on  a  level  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  and  with  Grisi.  Lord  Elgin, 
'*  who  carried  off  to  London,"  we  are  informed, 
*'  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon,"  is  estimated  at 
tiie  same  rate  as  Fanny  Elssler  and  Ernest 
Feydeau.  Marie  Joseph  Cheni6r  and  Charles 
XYL  find  their  poetical  and  royal  sign  manuals 
valued  at  the  not  exorbitant  ransom  of  ten 
francs  apiece.  The  collection  is  like  a  great 
historical  album,  in  which  the  famous  persons 
of  the  last  three  hundred  years  have  written  their 
names  and  scribbled  the  sentiment  of  the  mo- 
ment. An  album  of  that  sort  may  have  been  a 
dread  and  torment  to  the  friends  of  the  owner, 
but  in  a  generation  or  two  it  becomes  not  unin- 
teresting. Autographs  bring  the  people  of  ^e 
past  and  present  together  almost  as  closely  as 
portraits  ao,  or,  in  their  way,  they  supplement 
the  power  which  portraits  have  to  abolish  time, 
and  bring  distant  generations  face  to  face. 
Thus,  the  collector  is  not  without  his  usefulness, 
though  his  mode  of  ** reckoning  up"  and 
pricing  the  great  is  often  eccentric  and  unin- 
telligible. —  Saturday  Review. 

OUR  MAGAZINE  CLUB. 
[The  following  pleasant  little  exposition  is 
from  the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Transciipt,  and 
puts  very  well  the  principal  points  for  organiz- 
ing a  machine  to  jack-screw  most  reading  out 
of  least  money.  Nothing  essential  need  be 
added ;  but  it  may  be  slily  hinted  that  it  is  with- 
in the  possibilities  that  a  club  may  find  it  finer 
to  fine  than  not.  We  have  in  mind  a  certain 
club  not  many  thousand  miles  away  from  a  given 
point  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  fines,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  auction  defray 
the  whole  magazine  bill  of  the  club!  Only 
think !    Not  a  single  cent  to  pay,  and  the  fun  of 


violating  the  rules  and  benefiting  the  commmiity 
by  it  all  the  year  round !  But  perhaps  some  illib- 
eral person  will  begin  to  mention  the  Iri^nuin 
who  cut  off  the  bottom  of  his  short  blanket  to 
lengthen  it  oat  at  the  top ;  or,  the  old  lady  who 
said  that  gingerbread  didn^t  cost  anything,  be- 
cause she  always  had  the  things  in  the  house  to 
make  it  with.  But  we  calmly  decline  to  argue 
the  case. — Ed."] 

Eight  years  ago  a  little  company  of  us  m  u 
inland  town  formed  a  magazine  club,  whidi  hu 
been  in  existence  ever  since,  furnishing  as  with 
some  of  the  best  periodical  literature  of  the  day 
at  a  small  sum.  As  the  workings  of  the  clob 
have  proved  satisfactory,  and  we  have  had  great 
advantage  and  pleasure  from  it,  we  should  like 
to  give  the  benefits  of  our  experience  to  any 
readers  of  the  Transcript  who  may  care  to  follow 
our  example. 

Our  membership  has  varied  from  eifi;fat  to 
thirteen,  but  ten  is  about  the  rij^ht  number,— 
provided  so  many  of  the  right  kind  of  persooi 
are  read^  to  join  it,  —  for  iryou  have  many,  the 
publications  are  too  long  on  their  way  round, 
and  if  few,  the  terms  must  be  higher.  Our  sub- 
scription has  varied  from  $4.00  to  93.35.  The 
list  of  periodicals  has  also  varied  from  vear  to 
year,  though  we  have  had  certain  of  the  leadiD| 
magazines  from  the  outset;  and  in  spite  <f 
changes,  several  of  the  original  members  are  ia 
it  to-day.  The  person  who  proposed  Uie  dob 
has  had  charge  of  it  from  the  first.  She  makei 
out  the  list  for  the  year,  according  to  the  known 
tastes  of  her  associates,  who  sometimes  hand  in 
a  list  of  tiiree  or  four  which  they  prefer,  leafing 
her  to  make  substitutions  in  some  cases.  Allow- 
ance is  made  for  expenses,  and  then  the  terms 
are  stated.  On  receipt  of  the  periodicals,  which 
all  come  to  her,  she  provides  each  with  a  cover, 
on  the  inside  of  which  is  pasted  a  list  of  the 
names,  with  instructions  as  to  the  time  allowed 
for  the  reading,  and  then  delivers  them,  ead 
subscriber  having  the  reading  of  one  new  mag- 
azine the  year  round.  The  time  a  monthly  may 
be  kept  is  one  week ;  a  weekly,  three  days ;  after 
which  they  must  be  passed  to  the  person  next  on 
the  list,  the  dates  of  doing  so  having  been  written 
against  the  name,  to  show  that  the  rule  is  not 
transgressed,  which  is  essential,  as  no  fines  are 
imposed,  and  all  are  expected  to  have  honor  and 
mutual  interest.  When  they  have  gone  enlirelj 
round,  they  are  once  more  m  the  nands  of  the 

Eerson  who  has  charge,  from  whom  any  nnm- 
ers  can  be  taken,  if  a  second  reading  is  wanted. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  club  meets  by  ai)point- 
ment,  and  the  general  property  is  sold  by  auction 
among  themselves,  the  money  being  eoually 
divided — the  occasion  being  one  of  a  good  deal 
of  amusement.  The  publications  always  come 
out  in  good  shape,  notwithstanding  their  tra?els 
round  the  circle,  and  are  in  excellent  conditioa 
for  binding.  In  eight  years  only  one  has  been 
lost  by  a  member  (and  that  in  a  fire,  and  was 
promptly  replaced) ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  pub- 
lishers be  it  said,  not  more  than  two  or  tiiree 
have  failed  to  come  promptly  to  hand. 

This  year,  1879.  for  the  absurdly  small  sum  of 
(3.37,  which  covers  all  expenses,  we  havo  Har- 
per's Monthly,  Scribner,  Appletons*  Journal. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Atlantic,  Lippincott, 
Wide  Awake,  Sunday  Afternoon,  Temple  Bar, 
Saturday  Magazine,  and  Harper's  Bazar. 

A.  B.  B. 
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HANDY  MONEY. 

Idoy  a  man  and  woman  woald  like  to  send 
la  quarter  of  a  dollar,  a  half  dollar,  a  dime,  in  a 
|letter.    The  "scrip"  that  used  to  circulate  a 
or  two  ago  was  very  convenient  for  such 
u    Silver  is  very  inconveuient  for  them. 
^e  oaght  to  have  paper  dimes  and  quarters  and 
Ires  back  again.    Postal  stamps  are  not  sui ta- 
le to  be  used  as  money,  and  they  stick.    Gluti- 
)as  money  is  ridiculous.    Money  ought  to  go 
iff  easily !    To  travel  off  to  tho  post-office  and 
an  order  is  a  plague,  and  to  be  taxed  ten 
jnts  for  remitting  twenty-five  is  an  extortion. 
ought  to  fuwe  paper  dimes  and  quarters  and 
Itts  back  again.    Silver  money  is  clumsy  and 
kble  to  lug  about  in  tho  pocket  or  the 
Ilet.    Paper  is  convenient.    Our  government 
it  to  furnish  as  handy  money.    For  a  small 
;r,  there  is  not  one  that  can  be  suggested 
wonld  be  more  convenient,  sensible,  and 
ible.    At  the  risk  of  being  charged  witli  — 
lything  you  like,  explosive  or  not,  —  we  sug- 
Btthat  it  is  not  criminal,  unstatesmanlike,  or 
loonstitutional,  for  the  government  to  arrange 
>r  the  convenience  of  the  people.    We  ought 

HAYB    PAPEB    DIMES    AND    QUARTEB0    AND 
LYES  BACK  AGAIN. 


FACTS. 

Test  for  Flour  and  Bread.  — M.  Buchner 
lys  that  a  single  drop  of  alcoholic  extract  of 
eachy  wood,  placed  upon  pure  flour  or 
,  will  cause  a  brownish-yellow  stain.  If 
flour  contains  alum  in  the  proportion  of  one 
two  per  cent.,  the  color  will  turn  to  a  grayish- 
oe  or  violet-gray.  With  a  half  per  cent  of 
am,  the  tint  is  reddish-yellow,  with  a  border 
'  gniy-blue,  and  small  blue  spots  can  be  dis- 
ered  by  examining  closely  with  a  lens;  a 
ter  per  cent  of  alum  is  the  limit  of  reaction, 
hen  the  blue  border  disappears,  although  the 
l  spots  are  faintly  discernible. 

Mb.  Lookter,  the  English  astronomer  and 
>pist,  has  discovered,  according  to  some 
JDorts, — or  thinks  he  may  discover, — that  there 
I  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  instead 
between  sixty  and  seventy  'kinds.  But  Uiis 
ion  is  not  thus  for  received  with  much  awe  or 
ut&;  and  ^Id  and  paper  had  better  still  be 
teated  as  different  articles.  Scientific  men  like 
braday  and  Davy  have  believed,  it  is  true,  that 
^is  identity  of  ultimate  substance,  and  tho  proof 
it,  are  not  impossible ;  but  there  is  very  little 
"Ton  yet  to  bebeve  that  Mr.  Lockyer  will  prove 
Mr.  Lockyer  himself  denies  the  other  story 
has  been  set  afloat,  that  he  has  been  trans- 


muting copper  into  calcium  and  calcium  into 
strontium,  and  so  on. 

Comparative  Numbers  op  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet  Used  in  Printing.  —  In  1100  letters, 
the  alphabet  is  used  in  printing  in  the  English 
language  in  the  following  proportions :  —  a,  86 ; 
b,  16;  c.  30;  d,  44;  e,  121;  f.  45;  g,  17;  h,  64; 
i,  86;  j,  4;  k,  8;  1,43;  m,  30;  n,  80;  o,  80;  p. 
17;  q,  5;  r,  62;  s,  80;  t,  90;  u.  34;  v,  12;  w, 
20 ;  X,  4 ;  y.  20 ;  z,  2. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  vowels  are  worked  a 
good  deal  harder  than  the  consonants;  for  not 
only  is  e  used  a  full  third  oftener  than  any  other 
letter,  and  three  times  as  often  as  the  average 
(of  about  40  4-6),  but  the  vowels  are  used  on  an 
average  69^  times  each  where  the  consonants  are 
only  used  32i  times  each.  And  yet  they  get  no 
more  for  it. 

Darien  Inter-oceanic  Canal  Routes.  —  A 
recent  report  by  Lieut.  L.  N.  B.  Wyse,  exploring 
in  connection  with  an  international  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing six  routes  as  proposed  for  a  ship  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  With  a  good 
map,  they  can  be  easily  traced.    They  are :  — 

1.  In  Coluifibia:  That  of  Choco,  with  locks 
and  a  tunnel,  via  Atrato-Napipi,  surveyed  by 
Selfrid^e. 

2.  The  Southern  Darien,  Atrato-Cacarica- 
Tuira,  locks  and  a  tunnel,  surveyed  by  Uie 
international  commission. 

3.  The  Southern  Darien,  Acanti-Tiati-Tapisa 
Chucunaque,  on  a  level,  with  one  tunnel,  sur- 
veyed by  the  international  commission. 

4.  The  Western  Darien,  San  Blas-Bayano,  on 
a  level  and  with  a  tunnel,  surveyed  by  Mc- 
Dougald,  Selfridge,  and  the  commission. 

6.  Panama:  Colon-Chagres-Panama,  witlf 
locks,  by  Lull. 

6.  Colon-Chagres-Rio  Grande-Panama,  on  a 
level,  with  a  tunnel,  by  the  international  com- 
mission. 

7.  In  Nicaragua:  San  Juan  del  Norte-Brito, 
with  locks,  surveyed  by  Cbilds  and  Lull. 

Embalminq  the  Dead.  —  The  modem  method 
of  embalming  the  dead  subject  is,  according  to 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  very  rapid  and  simple 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  ancient.  A  largo 
artery  of  the  dead  body  is  exposed  and  opened, 
and  mto  the  vessel  a  hollow  needle  is  inserted. 
The  needlo  is  firmly  tied  in  its  place.  Through 
the  needlo  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  m- 
jected  slowly,  until  it  has  found  its  way  over 
every  part. 

The  principal  art  that  is  required  in  this  pro- 
cess is  to  be  very  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
force  in  driving  the  fluid  into  the  tissues,  and  in 
not  using  too  much  fluid.  Tho  fluid  which  an- 
swers best  is  made  as  follows:  —  Into  two  pints 
of  water,  at  60**,  Fahr.,  add  chloride  of  zinc 
slowly  until  the  water  just  refuses  to  take  up  any 
more  of  the  salt;  then  add  one  pint  of  water 
more,  and  two  pints  of  methylated  spirit.  The 
five  pints  so  produced  are  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
embalming  an  adult  body.  The  solution  can  be 
injected  quite  cold,  and  it  will  find  its  way  read- 
ily over  the  vessels. 

If  expense  bo  not  considered,  pure  alcohol 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  methylated  spirit. 
The  efifcct  of  the  solution  is  shown  by  its  making 
tho  surface  of  the  skin  white,  firm,  and,  for  a 
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short  time,  slightly  mottled.  The  apparatus 
necessary  is  extremely  simple ;  it  consists  of  a 
small  ordinary  anatomical  case,  and  of  an  inject- 
ing bottle  ana  syringe.  —  British  Medical  Jour- 

Diving  for  Amber. —The  labor  required  is 
of  the  severest  kind.  The  •*  strong-boned,  ira- 
cund"  |>easants,  described  by  Carlyle,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Cures  and  Szamates, 
men  often  of  reckless  and  adyenturous  antece- 
dents,—  smugglers,  perchance,  on  the  border- 
land of  ancient  Poland,  who  have  pursued  their 
calling  with  the  Cossack  bullets  whizzing  round 
their  heads, — these  are  fit  material  for  the  recruits 
whom  the  diving  adventure  of  the  amber-reef  at 
Brusterort  enlists  in  its  service. 

The  costume  of  the  diver  is  as  follows:  A 
woollen  garment  covers  the  entire  body.  This 
is  a^ain  encompassed  by  an  india-rubber  dress, 
made  in  one  piece,  but  differing  in  shape  from 
the  old-fashioned  diving-dress,  and  allowing  the 
diver  to  lie  at  full  length.  The  helmet  also  is  of 
a  novel  construction.  Firmly  fastened  to  it,  and 
resting  on  the  shoulders,  is  a  small  air-chest, 
made  of  sheet-iron.  This  chest  is  connected  with 
the  air-pump  in  the  boat  above  by  an  india-rubber 
tubing,  forty  feet  long,  and  with  the  diverts  lungs 
by  another  mdia-rubber  tube,  the  mouth-piece  of 
which  is  held  by  the  diver  between  his  teeth ;  the 
whole  apparatus  being  scientifically  arranged  so 
as  to  admit  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air  from 
above,  and  means  of  exit  for  the  expired  breath. 
The  helmet  is  provided  with  three  openings, 
covered  with  glass,  and  protected  by  wire,  for 
the  use  of  the  eyes  and  mouth. 

When  this  contrivance  has  been  screwed  on  to 
the  person  of  the  diver,  a  rope  tied  round  his 
waist,  and  half  a  hundred  of  lead  attached  to  his 
feet,  shoulders,  and  helmet,  he  is  I'cady  for  his 
plunge.  Down,  fathoms  deep,  he  descends  into 
the  amber  world.  He  stavs  there  —  maybe  for 
five  hours  at  a  time  —  hooLin^,  dragging,  tear- 
ing the  amber  from  its  bed  with  his  heavy  two- 
pronged  fork.  Often  it  resists  his  utmost  efforts. 
However  cold  the  weather  may  be,  these  men  of 
iron  strength  will  como  up  from  their  submarine 
labors  streaming  with  perspiration.  The  over- 
seer stands  in  the  boat  to  receive  the  amber  from 
their  pockets. 

In  case  he  should  wish  to  ascend  before  the 
usual  time,  the  diver  has  to  close  his  mouth,  and 
breathe  five  or  six  times  through  his  nostrils,  by 
this  means  filling  the  apparatus  with  air,  which 
will  bring  him  to  the  surface  without  other  as- 
sistance. The  diving  boats  are  manned  by  eight 
men  each,  —  two  divers ;  two  pairs  of  men,  who 
work  the  air-pumps  alternately,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  a  dial-plate,  by  which  the  supply  of  air 
is  nicely  regulated ;  one  man  to  hold  the  safety 
rope  attached  round  the  diver's  body  and  haul 
him  up  at  the  slightest  sign  from  below ;  and  the 
overseer. 


AMENITIES. 

A  ••  TiSHOO ! "  OP  Falsehood.  —  A  pretended 
sneeze. 

Little  Innocent.— Younff  housewife :  *•  What 
miserable  little  eggs  again!  You  really  must 
tell  them,  Jane,  to  let  the  hens  iU  on  them  a  little 
longer ! "  —  Funny  Folks, 


[Dreadful  Foolishness.  —  fd.l  Catch- 
ing. —  ••  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  catdi 
of  sprate  at  Brighton."  (See  dailies.)  Our 
Touched  Contributor  suggests  that  a  "scratch 
of  pats,"  or  a  •*  spratch  of  cats,"  or  a  •«  sprac  of 
tchats,"  would  be  still  more  *♦  extraordinary.*' 

The  Tramp's  Last  Request.  —  [This  story  of 
a  tramp  is  a  tramp  of  a  story ;  for  it  has  tn?. 
elled  twice  across  the  Atlantic.  At  any  rate,  we 
find  it  in  a  London  paper.— J?d.]  TheMiehi. 
gan  tramp  does  not  sit  still  and  let  moss  ac- 
cumulate on  his  back  while  all  the  res;  of  the 
world  goes  ahead.  Yesterday  a  genuine  speci- 
men of  the  iron-plated  traveller  of  highways 
called  at  a  house  and  asked  for  dinner.  "Ivo 
food  to  spare,"  was  the  reply.  •♦  Can't  you  five 
me  an  old  coat  P  " — •  •  No."  —  ••  Or  a  pair  of  old 
boots?"— ♦•No."  — •» Can't  you  spare mee?en 
a  pair  of  old  socks  ?  "  —  •«  No."  —  **  Nor  a  piece 
of  bread  P  "  —  •«  No."  The  fellow's  chin  fell  as 
he  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  his  voice  had  a 
lonesome  sound  as  he  pulled  out  a  small  auto- 
graph album  and  said,  '*  Well,  if  yon  ca&t  do 
any  better,  PlI  have  to  be  satisfied  with  yoor 
ottergrafif.    Please  use  blue  ink.'* 

Outwitting  Outwitters.  — Among  the  hifl- 
tribes  of  the  Anglo-Indian  frontier  cunning  is 
quite  as  highly  esteemed  as  personal  prowess, 
and  there  is  am^ple  foundation  for  the  native 
proverb  that  **  it  is  easier  to  find  snow  in  summer 
than  to  outwit  a  Kyberee."  But  even  these  mas- 
ters of  strategem  occasionally  meet  their  matdi, 
as  the  following  adventure,  told  in  the  words  <^ 
its  hero,  a  Hindoo  trader,  sufficiently  shows: 
**  When  I  started  to  go  from  Peshawur  to  Herat, 
I  knew  that  I  could  not  expect  to  pass  the  mooo- 
tains  without  meeting  a  robber  or  two,  aod  I 
made  my  preparations  accordingly.  I  laid  cot 
all  my  money  in  several  large  diamonds,  which 
I  bound  round  my  head  in  a  soiled  rag,  made  to 
look  like  the  bandage  of  a  wound.  Then  I  not 
on  the  raggedest  clothes  I  could  get,  and  loaded 
a  donkey  with  loaves  of  spiced  bread,  such  as  the 
mountameers  like,  putting  a  good  dose  of  opium 
in  eveiy  loaf;  and  away  I  went,  driving  my  beast 
before  me.  It  was  not  long  before  I  fell  in  with 
half-a-dozen  gharutnsaugs  (brigands),  who  never 
troubled  themselves  about  me,  seeing  what  a 
miserable  object  I  looked,  but  flew  at  onoe  upon 
the  bread  and  devoured  it  all.  The  opium  was 
not  long  in  producing  its  effect,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  all  fast  asleep  I  set  to  work  and  tooiL 
what  money  they  had,  packed  all  their  weapons 
and  the  best  of  their  clothes  upon  my  donkey, 
and  went  on  my  way." 
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She  wa8  the  bonniest,  sweetest,  most  lovable 
child  in  Ihc  world ;  outck,  and  lithe,  and  fajry- 
like.  In  tnanj  small  points  she  differed  from 
other  children  of  her  ago;  she  seldom  misplaced 
her  words,  and  held  all  infantine  abbreviations 
ofdissf  llables  in  contempt.  From  her  lips,  every 
DOW  and  then,  dropped  little  rounded  pearls  of 
speech  that  made  those  wonder  who  heard:  while 
«De  had  a  fine  love  of  eetting  at  the  root  of  all 
matters,  that  raised  wi£iii  her  people  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  awe. 

At  times  the;  va^ety  doubted  whether  she 
vere  not  in  reality  nmety  insteail  of  barely  four 

iears  old.  Bnt  her  clioging  arms,  and  dewy 
isses,  and  sweet  innocence  assured  them  of  her 
jOQth-  They  adored  her,  as  was  only  natural, 
cominf  asshe  did  Ihirteenyears  after  they  had  all 
decided  Nina  was  to  bo  the  last: — bringing  witJi 
her  BO  much  grief  and  trouble ;  for  as  she  came 
tbe  mother  went,  and  so  it  happened  that  the  wee 
delicate  bairn  was  flung  upon  n  cold  world,  witli 
ooly/our  erowlng  girls  to  tend  her,  and  sympa- 
thize with  ner  joya  and  woea. 

Their  father,  always  a  recluse,  grew  daily 
more  and  more  taciturn  and  sedentary,  as  month 
by  month  rolling  by  only  made  him  misa  more 
hopelessly  the  companionship  of  her  who  had 
been  to  him  all  in  all.  Only  >>  the  BiLby  "  could 
brin^  a  smile  to  his  lips.    Only  her  solt  fingers 

could  by "    ■    ■      '   .............. 

took  to  h 
But  thi 
she  wonid  hare  been  utterly  and  irrctr 
rained  before  her  first  year  hod  ended.  None  of 
those  about  her  dared  oppose  her  Blight«sl  wish, 
so  that  she  tyrannized  over  the  entire  household, 
from  the  aimient  and  cross-grained  butler  down 
to  the  latest  stable-boy,  nnrebuked. 
But  Lilias,  pretty,  stately  Lilias,  was  her  chief 

Sn  gentle  Lilias,  with  her  crown  of  golden  hair, 
r  £rk  deep  eyes,  her  lissome,  graceful  figure. 
None  of  them  came  so  close  to  the  Baby's  heart 
as  this  her  eldest  sister ;  and  all  her  tiny  riplets 
of  discontent,  and  still  wilder  waves  of  wrath, 
were  ever  quelled  by  the  low  sweet  voice  of 
Lilias,  that  rang  like  silver  chimes. 

Their  name  was  Ueriot,  and  they  lived  near  a 
tinv  village,  insignificant  and  ontnown.  Three 
miles  from  them  was  a  town  rejoicing  in  a  rail- 
way station  and  (what  its  proprietor  was  pleased 
to  name)  a  railway  hotel,    lliis  latter  was  usu- 


ally in  a  slate  of  stagnation,  but  one  evening  in 
midsummer  two  young  men,  apparently  fagged, 
broken-hearted, not  to  say  ill-tempered, took  pity 
on  it.  and  leaving  the  station  jnst  opposite, 
walked  into  its  best  parlor,  and  sank  into  its 
horsehair  churs. 

"Any  use  in  ringing  the  bellsp"  asketl  the 
elder  of  the  two,  whose  name  was  Lord  Farnie, 
casting  a  helpless  ^limce  around. 

"Try,"  replied  his  companion  sulkily,  who  was 
evidently  further  gone  in  the  bines  than  his  friend. 

Lord  Famie  tned.  A  ci'acked  bell  tinkled  in 
the  distance.    There  was  a  long  pause. 

Outside  a  few  geese  cackled  unpleasantly ;  in- 
side all  was  as  silent  as  the  place  that  held  the 
sleeping  bean ty.  Thesun,  as  yet  untired,  poured 
itsgolden  rays  through  the  many-panedwmdow; 
the  doored  opened  slowly,  sleepily,  and  a  waiter 
appeared. 

"  Waiter,"  sud  bis  1ord«hip  languidly,  "what 
can  we  have?"  while  his  friend  standing  at  the 
window  gaxedmoodily  down  upon  the  coart-ynrd 
beneath. 

"Fowl,  sir,  cold  jint,  cutlets,"  replied  the 
waiter  in  a  sing-song  tone,  wisping  some  imag- 
inary dust  off  the  nearest  chair. 

"Cutlets,"  said  his  lordship  plaintively,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  a  faded  cobweb  that  hung  with 
much  dejection  from  the  ceiling ;  "  cutlets  in  a 
village  inn.  Fred,  do  you  think  ouUets  would 
be  HaTe?" 

"Dont  know, Pm  sure,"  said  Fred, disgnstedly. 
"  It  would  more  than  half  depend  on  the  state  of 
the  fire ;  perhaps  they  have  no  lire ;  on  the  whole, 
I  should  say  not." 

"Then  we  hare  no  resource  but  to  fall  back 
upon  the  fowl  or  the  cold  jint,"  said  his  cousin, 
"  and  1  don't  think  I  like  cold  jint.  Waiter,"  as 
though  suddenly  inspired,  "do  you  believe  the 
presiding  genius  In  your  kitchen  could  cook  a 
rasher  P  and  fry  with  it  two  fresh  eggap" 

"  Oh,  make  it  four  when  you're  about  it,"  said 
Fred  impatiently ;  '  I  dare  say  I'm  hungry  as  you 

"  Very  good  then,  waiter,  we  will  make  it  four, 
and  as  many  rashers  as  her  frying-pan  can  con- 
veniently hold.  You  think  sbo  knows  how  to 
serve  itproporlyP" 

"I  really  can't  say,  sir,"  said  the  indignont 
waiter,  throwing  «s  impertinent  an  intonation 
into  his  voice  as  ne  dared;  "we  ain't  in  the  habit 
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'•Hike  that  fellow/'  said  Lord  Farnie  when 
the  man  had  disappeared ;  **  there  was  an  insolent 
twinkle  in  his  eye  that  I  specially  admired.  Yet 
I  don't  think  he  likes  me.  Odd  that  one  pos- 
sessed of —  " 

**  There,  don't  moralize,"  said  Fred,  brusquely, 
*'  but  tell  me  what  induced  you  to  stop  at  this 
beastly  hole." 

'•  An  inward  craving  —  " 

**  Nonsense !  when  we  were  within  five  miles 
of  oUr  destination  —  " 

**  My  dear  fellow,  don't  lose  your  temper  be- 
cause you  have  chosen  to  come  down  here,"  said 
bis  cousin  cheerfully,  chan^n^  his  glass  from 
his  right  eye  to  his  left.  '*!  wish  myself  safely 
out  of  it  quite  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  never 
lose  my  temper.  Firstly,  because  I  haven't  got 
one  to  lose,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  bad  form. 
I  own  I  think  Ashburnham  far  preferable  to  Lin- 
wood,  but  what  will  youP  Here  we  are  and 
here  we  must  remain  at  all  events  for  a  few 
days." 

'•  I  hate  compulsory  visiting." 

"  So  do  I.  But  when  a  man  has  been  civil  to 
one  in  a  hundred  little  ways,  and  then  makes  a 
I>oint  of  getting  one  to  promise  to  spend  some 
time  with  him,  it  don't  do  to  refuse.  That^s 
about  it,  I  take  it.  So  let*  us  put  a  good  face 
on  the  matter,  and  be  festive  under  acwersity." 

** You're  right,"  said  Fred,  lauj^hing;  "but 
old  Conroy  don't  catch  me  accepting  any  more 
of  his  little  civilities  in  a  hurry,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
price  of  so  doing.  I  have  a  morbid  horror  of 
small  towns  and  eccentric  gentlemen.  I  suppose 
Linwood  is  a  torn-down  place,  without  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life!  1  shant  stay  there  three 
days." 

'•Perhaps  it  is  a  palace,"  said  Lord  Fluniie. 
"At  all  events,  we  may  as  well  go  and  see  it 
now,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  dinner  and  turn  your 
'  eccentric  gentleman '  into  a  ravening  beast." 

They  rose  and  went. 

The  next  morning  awoke  calm  and  smiling: 
and  deepening  into  full  grown  day,  showea 
itself  one  of  summer's  brightest  and  gayest 
efforts. 

On  her  own  doorstep  stood  Lilias  Heriot 
ready  equipped  for  a  walk ;  she  called  to  the 
Baby  to  hurry,  and  presently  the  little  one 
broke  from  her  nurse's  grasp  and  ran  to  her 
with  hand  outstretched.  Together  the  big  and 
littl<3  sister  went  up  the  avenue  under  the  limes, 
and  out  of  sight. 

Their  walk  for  a  short  while  was  peaoefhl,  and 
fhll  of  such  intellectual  converse  as  can  be  de- 
rived from  "Mother  Hubbard"  and  "Puss  in 
Boots."  But  when  they  entered  old  Tom  Con- 
roy's  wood  —  now  glowing  and  swelling  with  the 
pnde  of  its  rich  and  bursting  charms  —  they 
turned  aside  and  took  a  higher  flight  into  the 
land  of  fantasy,  and  discussed  such  topics  con- 
genial to  the  scene  as  "  Goldenloeks,"  and  poor 
••  Red  Ridinghood."  Presently  the  Baby,  tiring 
of  bloody  jaws  and  fiery,  wicked  eyes,  raised  her 
head  on  high,  and  became  enamoured  of  some 
white  blossoms  in  the  tree  above  her.  They 
were  sufficiently  beyond  reach  to  make  them 
madly  desirable.  * 

"  I  want  Ihem,^  she  said  with  a  healthy  disre- 
gard of  grammar. 

'*  But  they  are  so  far  away  from  us  that  1  fear 
we  must  do  without  them." 


"I  won't,"  said  the  Baby;  ••!  want  them. 
Lily —  get  them  for  me.^" 

"  But  darling,"  expostulated  Lily,  who  always 
would  follow  out  an  argument  with  children, 
instead  of  telling  them,  as  wiser  neople  do,  to  be 
silent,  or  that  **  little  folks  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard" — "but,  darling,  it  is  impossible; 
and  remember  what  happened  to  Goldenlocks 
when  she  went  wishing  for  what  was  not  meant 
for  her.  See,  Uiese  yellow  flowers  here  are  far 
prettier." 

"  I  don't  care  for  them,  and  I  dont  care  for 
Grolden locks  either,"  pouted  the  Baby.  "  Those 
up  there  are  better — I  want  those — if  Jerry 
was  here,"  reproachfully,  "  she  would  get  them 
for  me."    Gerald ine  was  her  second  sister. 

"  ButGeraldine  is  so  much  taller  than  I  am, and 
even  she  could  not  reach  them  without  climbing.'* 

"Then  climb,"  said  the  Household  Tyrant 
promptly. 

As,  when  she  uttered  this  terrible  command, 
the  big  tears  stood  in  her  azure  eyes,  Lilias  gave 
in ;  placing  one  foot  upon  a  projecting  braadi, 
she  essayed  to  climb,  and  just  as  she  did  so  a 
young  man,  forcing  his  way  through  some  lam«l 
shrubs  hard  by,  came  —  himself  unseen ^npon 
this  charming  picture : 

A  little  maiaen  standing  with  frock  ontheld 
to  catch  the  hoped-for  blossoms,  a  higher 
maiden,  with  intent  look,  showing  amoA 
green  leaves. 

When  Lilias  had  raised  herself  two  yards  from 
mother  earth,  she  stopped  short,  and  glanced 
down  ruefully  at  her  own  miniature  beneath. 

"  Now,  Daisy,  what  is  to  be  done  P"  she  said; 
"  I  have  caught  my  foot  in  some  awkward  way, 
and  am  as  far  from  your  flowers  as  ever.  How 
shall  I  get  down?" 

Here  the  young  man  came  a  few  steps  nearer, 
and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  hesitating,  hardly  know- 
ing how  to  proffer  aid.    Daisy  saw  him  first 

"Oh,  he  will  get  them  for  me!"  she  cried 
ffleefully  —  with  all  the  selfishness  of  ciiUdhood, 
forgetful  of  the  wounded  foot.  "He  is  taller 
than  Jerry." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  anything^"  said 
the  younff  man,  taking  courage,  and  speulng  to 
Daisy,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  crimson 
face  a  little  way  above  him.  "Are  these  the 
flowers  you  wantP" 

He  made  a  spring,  brought  them  branch  and 
all  to  the  ground,  and  laid  them  in  the  tiny 
maiden's  aims.    Then  he  turned  to  Lilias. 
.    "  Now  may  I  assist  you  P"  he  said,  with  a  half 
smile. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lilias,  smiling  too,  but 
gravely,  as  became  her  position.  "That  child 
induced  me  to  place  myself  in  this  predicament; 
and  my  foot — ^"  trying  to  stir  it,  and  making  a 
faint  grimace  —  "  my  foot  has  forced  itself  into 
this  hollow  —  and  —  ah! — " 

"  You  are  hurt.  T  am  sure  you  are  hurt,"  said 
the  young  man  anxiously  —  "  place  your  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  try  to  turn  it.  Tliere!  now 
it  is  released.  Is  it  painful  ?  Do  not  use  it  for 
a  moment,  but  let  me  help  you  down."  Then 
very  softly :  **Do  you  permit  me  P" 

Ue  attempted  to  put  his  arm  round  her;  and 
as  Lilias  just  then  was  making  a  trial  of  the 
wounded  member,  she  uttered  no  protest.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  lightly  on 
the  ground. 

"Does  it  pain  you ?"  he  asked. 
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**Xo — not  mach — it  will  be  nothing/^  said 
Lilias,  coloring  again.  To  her,  if  not  to  him, 
the  situation  was  altogether  new  and  stnwge. 
**  I  hardly  feel  it  now ;  thank  you  so  much/'  She 
bowed  somewhat  distantly,  and  would  have  gone 
away,  but  the  child  Daisy  ran  to  him  and  caught 
his  hand.  '*Good-by,^  she  said,  and,  while 
still  having  a  tight  hold  of  him,  went  on  with 
what  had  l^en  puzzling  her  for  some  minutes. 

••  Why  did  you  put  your  arm  round  my  Lily  P" 
she  asked. 

**To  help  me  out  of  the  tree,"  interposed 
Lilias,  troubled,  but  outwardly  calm.  She  felt 
what  was  coming. 

**  Oh,^  said  this  terrible  infant,  pausing.  Then 
qnestioninely,  **When  Bob  put  his  arm  round 
joa,  he  always  kisses  you  —  but  he  didn't  kiss 
joa,''  with  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  stranger : 
**wkyJ'"  (£lbb*was  a  distant  cousin.)  It  was 
too  much.  Sir  Frederic  Ashurst  burst  out  laugh- 
ing ;  not  only  laughed  but  roared,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two,  when  she  had  had  time  to  recover  the 
shock,  Lilias  laughed  too. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,''  he  said  presently,  witii 
much  contrition;  **I  know  I  snould  not  feel 
amused,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Ton  must  forgive 
me.  Good-by,  little  Daisy.  I  am  glad  I  was 
able  to  get  you  your  flowers.    Good-by." 

Jost  then  his  cousin  appeared,  sauntering 
Idsiirely  towards  them. 

"There  you  are,  Fred!"  he  said;  •*!  have 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere."  Then  he 
stopped  and  glanced  curiously  at  Lilias,  and  put 
his  hand  in  a  puzzled  way  to  nis  hat. 

**I  have  had  an  adventure,  Famie;  I  have 
been  happy  enough  to  do  good  service  to  a  little 
wood-nymph,"  Mid  Sir  Frederic,  smiling  at 
Daisy ;  then  he  turned  to  Lilias  and  said  fhinkly : 
'*  I  have  no  card  about  me,  but  I  should  like  to 
mtroduce  myself;  I  am  Frederic  Ashurst,  and 
this  is  my  cousin.  Lord  Faniie,  and  we  are  stay- 
hig  at  old  Tom  Conroy's;  and  —  you  are  Miss 
Heriot,  I  fancy." 

**Tee— I  am  one  of  the  Mist  Heriots,"  said 
[alias,  smiling  as  frankly. 

"And  we  Rve  in  the  big  gray  house  down 
there,"  broke  in  the  hospitable  Baby  in  her  high 
sweet  treble :  **  Won't  you  come  to  see  usP  and 
bring  me  more  of  those  pretty  white  flowers  — 
and  I  will  show  you  my  squirrel,  and  my  bow- 
wow, and  my  dolly."  • 

'*  If  I  may,"  returned  Ashurst,  directing  appeal- 
ing eyes  at  Lilias,  '*  I  should  like  to  call  this 
aiumoon  to  Inquire  about" — with  a  desperate 
goess  at  the  relationship  —  **  your  aunt's  foot." 

**It  is  quite  well,"  said  Lilias  coldly;  then, 
seeing  his  face  fall,  her  conscience  smote  her,  and 
she  added,  **  but  if  you  do  call,  I  am  sure — papa 
~will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

She  bowed  first  to  Lord  Famie,  and  then  to 
him,  bestowing  a  gracious  smile  U|K)n  the  former, 
while  not  deigning  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  latter, 
and  drew  the  child  away. 

'*  Good-by,"  called  the  Baby,  nodding  at  them 
over  her  shoulder.  **  Come  soon.  And  she  is 
not  my  aunt  at  all  —  she  is  ray  mammy."  So  it 
ever  pleased  her  to  designate  her  sister  Lilias. 

That  afternoon  they  called,  and  then  the  next 
day,  and  then  the  day  after  that  again ;  and  I 
think  it  was  the  day  after  that  again,  that  it  first 
dawned  upon  the  Heriots  that  Sir  Frederic 
Asharst  was  in  love  with  their  Lilias. 
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It  also  dawned  upon  Lord  Farnie.  So  that 
when  a  full  week  had  gone  by  since  their  arrival 
at  Tom  Conroy's,  and  still  his  cousin  showed  no 
desire  for  departure,  in  spite  of  bis  vehement 
protestations  on  the  subject  before  coming,  ho 
made  his  way  one  night  to  Fred  Ashurst's  room 
and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

•♦  I  can  stand  it  no  longer,"  he  said ;  '*  I  am 
off  to-morrow ;  it  is  insufferable.  Nothing  shall 
induce  me  to  come  here  again.  To-night  he  told 
me  all  over  again  that  story  about  Sympkin^s 
oxen.  I  wish  Sympkin  was  dead,  and  his  oxen 
too ;  I  shall  go.    Will  you  come  with  me,  Fred  P  " 

*'  It  might  look  rudo  our  both  going  together, 
don*t  you  think  P  "  said  Ashurst  evasively.  *  *  Bet- 
ter for  me  to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer." 

**  Ah,  just  so,"  said  Famie  with  a  smile ;  **  what 
a  considerate  fellow  you  are,  Fred !  and  what  un- 
common pretty  girls  those  Heriots  are ! " 

''Very — though  I  don't  quite  see  what  that 
has  toilo  with  it!" 

^'  No  more  do  I ;  but  I  think  I  like  the  eldest  one 
best.  She  is  in  very  truth  a  lily.  I  wonder" 
(provokingly)  ••  how  you  can  prefer  Miss  Ger- 
aldine !  —  though  I  own  she  too  might  rout  many 
a  London  belle.  If  I  stayed  here  much  longer 
I  should  lose  my  head — as  it  is —  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  fresh  and  sweet  as  Tier 
smile  when  she  gave  me  that  rosebud  yester- 
day P    It  has  haunted  me  ever  since." 

«'0f  whom  are  you  speaking  —  of  Miss 
Heriot  P" 

«'Yes,  of  Lilias.  She  gave  it — the  rosebud, 
I  mean  —  with  such  perfect  grace." 

**  I  dare  say  you  asked  her  for  it." 

"  I  did  certainly,  nay,  I  begged  for  it,  and  — 
got  it.  She  has  the  prettiest  eyes  I  ever  saw, 
somewhat  like  a  cow's  when  chewing  the  cud." 

'*  I  would  not  be  coarse  if  I  were  you,"  said 
Fred,  coldly. 

'« Coarse !  my  dear  fellow.  Car  be  it  fh>m  me. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  peacefhlly  pensive 
than  Uie  expression  or  a  cow  when  chewmg  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  meadows  P  The  study  of 
Nature,  I  doubt,  has  had  no  charms  for  you,  else 
you  would  understand  and  appreciate  my  simile. 
I  beg  pardo!!  if  I  have  offended  her,  or  you :  I 
had  no  idea  it  had  gone  so  far.  What  will  the 
mother  say  ?  How  snail  you  explain  to  Diana  P" 

"I  don't  follow  you"  — stiflay— "I  know  of 
nothing  tliat  requires  explanation.  And  even  if 
I  did,  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  choose 
Diana  as  my  Modier  Confessor." 

"  I  thought  you  were  engaged  to  her,"  said 
Famie,  flicking  a  small  fragment  of  cigar-ash 
with  great  care  from  bis  coat-sleeve. 

** Engaged!  nonsense!  Of  course  I  am  not 
eng;iged  to  her.  I  believe  my  mother  and  hers 
have  often  spoken  of  marriage  between  us  as  a 
thing  that  ought  to  be,  considering  how  the 
estates  lie,  but  I  have  never  uttered  a  word  of 
love  to  her  in  my  life,  and  never  shall,  for 
various  reasons — one  of  the  chiefest  being,  that 
were  I  to  do  so  she  would  not  listen  to  me." 

**Ahj  that  being^  so,  I  wish  you  luck  with 
Miss  Lilias,"  said  his  lordship,  rising.  *'  Good- 
night, dear  boy ;  it  is  just  as  well  I  am  leaving 
to-morrow^  as  I  was  fast  losing  my  heart  to  the 
beaux  yeuz  of  your  love." 

He  left  the  room  hastily,  without  waiting  for  a 
rejoinder,  but  on  the  corridor  outside  ho  paused, 
and  his  whole  expression  changed  and  softened. 

*'  So ! "  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  know  that  of 
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Diana.  I  shall  chance  it  with  her,  on  my  return 
from  the  North.  She  is  handsome,  disHnguee^ 
and  can  hold  her  own.  She  likes  me,  1  iancy 
and — ah !  —  really  I  do  believe  I  like  her  too  — 
uncommonly ! " 

So  he  leil;  but  Sir  Frederic  lingered  on  at 
Lin  wood,  until  time  had  grown  into  a  month. 

It  was  ni^ht;  but  night  as  li^ht  as  day:  so 
pale  and  brilliant  were  the  moonbeams,  so  faint 
and  shadowy  was  the  veil  that  lay  upon  the 
land. 

Lilias  stood  in  her  rose-scented  garden  alone ; 
her  hands  clasped  loosely  behind  ner,  her  eves 
fixed  upon  the  tiny  stream  that  gurgled  at  her 
feet. 

She  had  plucked  her  rose,  and  now  watched  it 
floating  away  from  her  leaf  by  leaf  upon  the 
water^s  bosom,  leaving  behind  it  an  assurance 
sweet  as  the  touch  of  lips  forbidden. 

••  He  loves  me,"  she  whispered  dreamily,  her 
fingers  still  pressing  the  last  kind  petal.  *'  He 
loves  me,"  she  repeated  witii  a  long-drawn 
happy  sigh. 

'*  He  does,  he  does,"  murmured  a  voice  close 
beside  her  in  trembling  accents.  **0h  Lilias! 
but  do  you  love  him  P  " 

For  all  answer  she  turned  and  laid  her  soft 
pink-flushed  cheek  to  his. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  the  Heriots  to 
hear  that  Lilias  was  going  to  be  married  —  and 
to  Sir  Frederic  Ashurst.  ^he  would  have  a  title 

—  she  would  be  My  Lady  Ashurst — it  was  as 
good  as  Cinderella. 

Their  father  was  pleased,  but  puzzled.  For 
the  first  time,  as  he  saw  one  of  them  preparing 
to  leave  the  home-nest,  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
they  were  no  longer  children.  He  approved  of 
the  engagement,  but  shrank  fix>m  naming  any 
immediate  day  for  the  wedding. 

**  Time,  time,"  he  said  to  Frederic,  ♦*  give  me 
time.  You  rob  me  of  a  dear  possession,  and  ex- 
pect me  to  reioice  over  it.  You  are  goin^  to 
Scotland  for  the  grouse-shooting:  well,  when 
you  return  we  willtalk  over  it." 

••  Then  I  shall  return  immediately,"  said  Fred, 
laughing ;  but  so  it  was  arranged ;  and  after  a 
few  more  davs  of  lovers^  raptures,  Lilias  and  he 
bade  each  other  a  sad  farewell,  '*  and  kissed,  and 
kissed,"  and  parted. 

Four  weeks  alone  were  to  separate  them ;  but 
when  he  had  been  ^one  barely  a  fortnight,  it  so 
happened  that  one  day  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
Heriots^  door,  and  from  it  alighted  an  elderly 
lady,  short  but  resplendent,  whose  features  —  as 
Lily  gazed  upon  them  from  an  upper  casement 

—  did  not  seem  to  her  altogether  unfamiliar. 
She  begged  a  private  audience  of  Mr.  Heriot, 

and  being  shown  into  the  library,  where  he  sat 
reading,  made  him  a  present — according  to  his 
daughters^  calculations  —  of  one  hour  of  ner  so- 
ciety. 

By  the  time  the  school-room  clock  chimed  two, 
all  four  girls  were  nearly  mod  with  a  suppressed 
desire  to  know ;  and  when  the  stranger  had  de- 
parted, and  Lilias  of  them  all  was  summoned  to 
tiie  mysterious  apartment  she  had  so  lately  occu- 
pied, their  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 

Half-an-hour  more  dragged  slowly  by,  and 
then  Lilias  came  slowly  with  uncertain  steps  into 


face  was  as  death,  her  very  figure  had  lost  some 
of  its  prettv  roundness. 

"Lilias,"  they  cried,  catching  hold  of  her; 
••Lilias!  what  is  it?" 

••Nothing,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  twisting 
her  slender  fingers  in  and  out,  with  a  tierce  effort 
at  composure.  ••Nothing  —  only  —  he  Ib  (m- 
gaged  —  he  was  engaged  all  the  time— to  his 
cousin,  Diana  Fairfax." 

She  went  from  them  up  the  stairs  with  swift 
steps,  whilst  they — stupid  with  ra^e  and  grief 
—  stood  below  and  mutely  watched  her. 

Presently  they  knew  it  all.  The  lady  who  had 
been  closeted  with  their  father  was  Lady  Asharat, 
Frederic's  mother,  and  she  had  come  to  tell  him 
of  her  son's  enffagement  to  his  cousin  Diana 
Fairfax.  They  neui  been  betrothed  for  years, 
she  said,  with  the  consent  of  both  families.  S^e 
had  heard  accidentally  of  his  imprddent  condact 
with  Miss  Heriot,  and  had  hastened  to  inform 
Mr.  Ileriot,  for  the  good  of  all  parties,  of  bow 
matters  really  stood. 

Her  son's  honor  was  in  his  hands :  would  he 
not  restore  it  to  him  unbroken  P  Was  this  sad- 
den fancy  for  Lilias  to  lower  him  forever  in  the 
eyes  of  his  world  ? 

She  was  an  adroit  old  lady.  Of  ootu'se.  as  she 
put  it,  she  showed  if  possible  more  considentioii 
for  Lilias  than  for  her  son.  Mr.  Heriot,  cold  and 
calm,  g^ve  her  an  assurance  that,  as  far  as  he 
and  his  were-/;oncerned,  her  son  should  be  re- 
garded as  though  he  had  never  been  unoogst 
them. 

••  But  as  for  his  honor" — he  paused,  and  then 
went  on — ••it  is  not  in  my  keeping;  and  — I 
know  not  where  it  is." 

It  was  the  only  unkind  insinuation  he  allowed 
himself. 

Her  ladyship,  well  content,  withdrew. 

*•  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Heriot  severly  that  same 
evening,  ••  let  me  never  again  hear  that  yoon? 
man's  name  mentioned  in  this  house.  He  is  dead 
to  us.    Let  us  all  remember  that." 

He  did  not  look  at  Lilias,  who  sat  quiet  within 
the  embrasure  of  the  window,  her  knitting  in 
her  hands,  her  fingers  moving  swiftly,  her  ejes 
bent  down. 

••  Should  any  one,"  went  on  her  father  stemlj, 
••  receive  a  letter  from  him,  I  desire  it  shall  be 
returned  to  its  false  sender,  without  an  answer, 
and  unopened."  • 

Ho  paused.  They  all  sat  round  silent,  fright- 
ened. Lilias  alone  was  calm.  She  look  up 
bravely. 

♦«  You  shall  be  obeyed,  papa,"  she  said  without 
a  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  lefl  the  room. 

A  shadow  fell  upon  them.  Nina  and  Gertrude 
were  crying  silently.  A  heavy  sigh  broke  from 
their  father.  These  were  the  only  sounds  that 
came  to  them  though  the  gloom.  Was  the  fa- 
ther thinking  of  her  who  should  have  been  there 
now  to  soothe  and  comfort  her  stricken  child  ? 

•*  Papa,"  murmured  a  little  troubled  voice  from 
out  of  the  semi-darkness,  ••  papa ! " 
'  Five  small  fingers  tightened  upon  his;  he 
lifted  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  as  ho  pressed 
her  almost  passionately  to  his  breast,  two  large 
tears  fell  upon  her  upturned  face. 

After  this  a  good  deal  of  the  lauehter  of  their 
lives  went  from  them.  Not  that  3iey  were  al- 
together unhappy ;  but  they  had  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  at  any  time  something  further  might ' 
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crop  up,  as  a  sequel  to  poor  Lily^s  story.  Still, 
the?  took  whatever  amusement  chaDce  threw  in 
their  way,  and  to  the  outer  world  were  as  they 
had  ever  been. 

Lilias  herself  appeared  utterly  callous  and  un- 
coDcerned.  At  times,  so  perfect  was  her  indififer- 
enco,  that  a  va^ue  feeling  of  disappointment 
oppressed  the  others,  as  they  asked  themselves 
whether  indeed  the  love  that  had  seemed  so  real 
coald  be  pot  aside  and  for^tten  as  entirely  as 
though  it  had  never  existed.  But  in  this  they 
wronged  her. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  preceding  events, 
and  jnst  about  tne  time  when,  if  all  had  gone 
well,  Fred  might  have  been  expected  home, 
some  one  in  their  neighborhood  gave  a  ball.  The 
Ueriots  went  to  it,  and  Lilias  thou^hout  the  even- 
ing was  almost  feverishly  gay.  With  pained  as- 
tonishment her  sisters  watched  her.  All  through 
the  drive  home  she  chattered,  and  laughed,  and 
jested  with  them,  and  with  their  chaperon.  But 
when  at  length  the  journey *s  end  was  reached, 
andthe  frienoly  bed-room  door  was  closed  agiiinst 
intruders,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  floor  with 
&low,  agonized  groan. 

"I  cannot  bear  it  any  lonjger,^  she  said  to 
Geraldine — (they  occupied  the  same  room^  — 
"  it  is  killing  me ;  will  it  never  end  P  Oh  f  to 
sleep,  only  to  wake  to  it  again,  that  is  the  hor- 
ror of  it." 

"Lilias!"  cried  Jerry,  bending  in  dismay 
over  the  slight  white  heap  upon  the  ground. 
"Darling,  this  is  dreadful.  Surely  you  are  not 
still  thinking  of— " 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  said  doggedly;  **  I  am  al- 
ways thinking  of  him — I  never  cease  thinking 
of  him.  I  wish  I  was  dead.  Oh !  if  I  could  only 
see  bim  again,  only  once,  perhaps  I  might  bear 
it  better.  But  to  have  no  good-by,  no  last  word 
—and  the  pain  in  my  heart  for  ever  burning — 
buming — " 

"Lily — Lily,"  called  a  plaintive  voice  from 
the  dressing-room,  in  frightened  sleepy  tones, 
"LUy!" 

It  was  the  Baby  awakening  from  a  dream  of 
bogies,  and  calling  to  her  favorite  mother  to 
come  to  her  aid.  How  could  she  refuse  the  en- 
treating accents  P  She  rose  wearily  but  hastily, 
and,  going  to  the  small  crib,  took  the  child  to 
her  breast,  and  holding  it  so,  and  crooning  over 
it  and  sooUiing  it,  soothed  too  at  the  same  time 
her  own  poor  wounded  heart. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Ileriot  received  a  let- 
ter, the  writing  on  the  envelope  of  which  turned 
pale  Lilias  paler  still.  It  was  from  Fred,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  coming  forthwith  to  her 
home  to  learn  in  person  the  cause  of  the  strange 
silence  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

A  little  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  the 
household.  Lilias^s  lips  refused  to  speak,  —  she 
sat  silently  awaiting  her  doom.  And  when  her 
father  came  in  and  said  she  was  to  go  to  her 
grandmother^s  for  a  month  or  two,  she  ac- 
quiesced quietly  and  made  no  protest. 

To  go  to  her  grandmother^s  was  like  going  to 
execution,  because  she  was  a  dreadful  old 
woman,  and  was  vehemently  detested  by  every 
one  of  the  girls.  She  had  a  hateful  habit  of  al- 
wa;^s  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  would  not 
hesitate  about  playing  upon  one's  weak  point. 

However,  Lilias  gave  in  without  a  murmur, 
and  packed  her  things  in  a  methodical,  misera- 
ble sort  of  way  that  nearly  broke  Geraldine^s 
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heart ;  and  when  Daisy  had  squeezed  a  beloved 
but  dilapidated  doll,  and  half  a  gingerbread 
cake  damp  with  tears,  into  her  pocket,  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage  and  drove  away  to  the 
railway  station. 

**  I  give  strict  orders,"  said  Mr.  He  riot,  to  the 
three  who  remained  behind — taking  no  heed  of 
Daisy,  who  sat  shrivelled  up  in  a  comer  •*  like 
Niobe,  all  tears  "  —  **  I  give  strict  orders  that  if 
that  young  man — Sir  Frederic  Ashurst —  calls, 
nono  of  you  give  him  any  information  about 
Lilias^s  present  abode." 

...... 

She  had  only  been  gone  two  days,  when,  as 
Geraldine  sat  moodily  working  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  chanced  to  raise  her  head,  and  there 
outside  the  lower  window  stood  Frederic  Ash- 
urst. 

He  lifted  the  sash,  and  vaulted  lightly  in. 

**  Well,  here  I  am  again,"  he  said  defiantly, 
before  she  could  speak.  *•  And  what  is  all  this 
that  has  happened  during  my  absence  ?  An  en- 
gagement spoken  of  that  was  never  an  engage- 
ment —  the  whole  world  dead  against  me  —  and 
Lilias  hidden  away!  What  is  the  meaning  of 
itP"  "* 

"You  have  behaved  shamefully,"  cried  she 
with  rage,  **  hatefully,  and  I  wonder  you  dare 
show  your  face  here  again.  No  engagement, 
indeed !  when  your  own  mother  came  to  this 
house  and  spoke  to  papa  about  it,  and  was  as 
rude  as  ever  she  could  be,  and — " 

•*It  was  not  an  engagement,"  he  persisted 
angrily.  •*  There  was  Diana,  and  there  was  I,, 
ana  because  our  estates  joined,  two  or  three  old 
women  put  their  heads  together,  and  decided  we 
should  marry  each  other,  whether  wo  liked  it  or 
not.  She  is  four  years  older  than  I  am;  we 
grew  up  together;  I  would  as  soon  dream  of 
marrying  my  sister,  ai^d  she  would  not  have  me 
if  I  asked  her." 

"Your  mother  said  you  were  engaged  to  her," 
replied  she  obstinately,  running  the  point  of  her 
needle  across  the  linen  she  was  working,  so  as 
to  make  a  creaking,  aggravating  noise,  '*  and  I, 
for  my  part,  holieve  her." 

"  She  —  w  Ae  herself  misunderstood."  Then, 
hotly  —  **  A  Ji  I  a  blackguard  to  come  here,  and 
try  to  win  ^  .jur  sister's  afiection,  when  promised 
to  another  woman  ?  My  mother  has  wished  so 
earnestly  md  so  long  to  see  me  married  to  my 
cousin,  t*  at  she  has  brought  herself  to  imagine 
her  wiF  i  fulfilled.  It  was  all  a  mistake  —  a 
fatal  onn.  And  then  my  letters,"  he  said  with 
agitati-  ii,  "rejected,  unanswered;  and  I  alone 
left  in  ihe  dark  as  to  the  real  cause.  It  was  un- 
just. And  now,  when  I  have  come  down  here 
wifhout  an  instant's  delay  to  explain  to  her,  I 
find  —you  will  tell  me  where  she  is,  Geral- 
dine?" 

••  No ;  indeed  I  will  not.  Even  if  I  would,  I 
could  not,  as  I  have  promised  papa  faithfully 
nut  to  do  so." 

"It  is  madness.  Such  promises  are  better 
broken  than  kept." 

"  Oh !  We  all  know  how  lightly  vou  regard 
yourjpromises,"  muttered  she  viciously. 

"  What  has  come  to  you,  Jerry  P"  asked  Fred, 
his  tone  changing.  "  You  usdd  to  be  the  best 
little  girl  in  the  world,  and  now  you  treat  mo  as 
though  I  were  the  veriest  scoundrel  the  world 
contains.    What  have  I  done  to  you  ?" 

"  What  have  you  done  P"  cried  she,  tears  in  her 
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e^es  and  Toice.  "What  hare  too  not  done? 
1 00  have  apset oar  whole  lives,  ion  have  made 
Lilias — the  dearest,  sweetest  darling  apon  earth 
—  miserable;  yon  have  driven  her  from  her 
home ;  yon  have  destroyed  our  peace,  and  now 
you  ask  what  have  too  done.  I  wish,"  exclaimed 
she,  waxing  wroth,  "I  had  never  heard  your 
voice  —  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you.  I  hate  and 
detest  you  with  all  mv  heart — so,  there ! " 

••  Thank  you,"  said  Fred  stiffly.  ••  I  have  not 
taken  away  your  breath,  at  all  events.  Do  you 
refuse  to  tell  me  where  she  is  P" 

••1  do,  distinctly." 

«•  Very  good ;  then  I  shall  find  out  for  myself; 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time." 

A  patter  of  tiny  foot  steps  —  a  ringing,  joy6ns 
laugh.  The  door  was  flung  widely  open,  and 
the^aby  came  in. 

**  Ah,  Freddy,  Freddy ! "  cried  she  rapturously, 
and  spreading  out  her  arms,  she  came  flying  up 
to  him,  lier  exquisite  golden  fleece floatingbehma. 
**  You  have  come  back :  I  knew  you  would ;  and 
now  my  Lily  will  come  too.  How  glad  she  will 
be!  I  know  she  hates  staying  with  grand- 
mamma." • 

•*  Daisy,"  Jerry  broke  in  vehemently,  *♦  do  not 
speak  of  Lilias.    I  forbid  you  to  mention  her." 

But  he  had  her  iu  his  arms,  and  was  gazing  at 
her,  compellini"  her  by  the  very  fixedness  of  his 
look  to  answer  11  im. 

"Go  on."  he  said  with  authority.  "  She  is 
staying  with  grandmamma  —  where  $  " 

"  Yes,  at  l£&rley,  in  Surrey,"  said  the  child  in 
a  troubled  tone,  glancing  first  at  him  and  then  at 
Jerry,  "Marley  Hall  —  did  you  not  know? 
Have  you  not  been  to  see  her  P  She  always  said 
you  would  come  to  see  her  the  very  first  thing 
when  you  came  back.  But  tiiat  was  before  she 
left." 

"  So  I  will,"  cried  Fred  ecstatically,  straining 
the  child  to  his  breast.  "  The  very  first  thing* 
indeed.  Oh,  Daisy !  Daisy !  what  a  debt  I  owe 
you  I  My  poor  Lilias,  she  at  least  believes  no 
evil  of  me." 

"Daisy,  what  have  you  done?"  exclaimed 
Jerry  desperately;  and  then  to  him:  "If  you 
take  advantage  or  what  that  child  said,  you  will 
be—" 

"  Take  advantage  of  it! "  repeated  Fred,  with 
his  old  gay  laugh.  "  That  I  will,  and  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  Good-by,  Jerry;  try  to  think 
more  kindly  of  me.  It  is  unpleasant  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  oue^s  brother-in-law.  What  shall  I 
bring  you  from  London,  Daisy? — a  dollP — a 
very  big  dollP" 

"Oh,  will  youP"  cried  the  Baby,  clamping  her 
hands.  "And  will  it  open  and  shut  its  eyesP 
Cecilia,"  in  a  half-whisper,  "  has  one  that  nods, 
and  says  "  Mamma." 

"  You  shall  have  one  that  says  *  Mamma  ^  and 
•Papa'  too,"  said  Fred  decidedly.  "Good-by, 
my  best  friend,"  kissing  her.  "  lou  shall  have 
your  doll." 

"And  Lily  too P"  called  the  child. 

"  And  Lily  too,"  returned  he  gayly. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Marley  there  was  con- 
sternation. An  ominous  yellow  envelope  lying 
upon  the  ground  had  brought  them  news  that 
raised  within  them  feelings  of  indignation  and 
fear.  In  one  poor  heart  it  had  raised  hope. 
George  Hcriot  had  sent  his  mother  warning  of 
the  approach  of  his  daughter's  false  lover. 


Lilias  sat  I4>art :  Lilias,  with  Qoshed  cheeb 
and  bent  brows,  and  small  feverish  hadds,  tightlj 
interlaced,  lying  upon  her  lap.  No  one  heeded 
her — except,  perliuips,  uncle  Charies. 

Old  Mrs.  Heriot  sat  in  judgment.  Her  mit- 
tened  fingers  had  in  them  a  world  of  detomuDa- 
tion.  She  was  in  her  most  awful  mood,  and 
chose  the  centre  ottoman  as  her  throne.  With 
the  first  finger  of  her  right  hand  she  proceeded 
to  lav  down  the  law. 

"  It  is  indecent,"  she  said,  "  neither  more  nor 
less,  to  persecute  us  in  this  way.  In  my  yoong 
days,  no  gentleman  witl^  any  claims  to  dlistinc- 
tion  would  have  so  forgotten  himself.  But  the 
youth  of  the  present  dav  are  sadly  wanting. 
What  does  he  mean  b^  this  intrusion  P" 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  only  natural  his  wishmg 
to  come  here,  under  the  circumstances,"  s^ 
uncle  Charles  from  the  back-ground,  widi  a 
fflance  at  Lilias ;  he  and  his  elder  brother  being 
both  present. 

"  Natural ! "  frowned  uncle  John.  "  When  a 
man  is  openly  en«iged  to  one  woman,  whatrisht 
has  he  to  go  philanderiDg  after  another  ?  An- 
swer me  that.  If  he  has  the  imperduencc  to 
show  himself  here  in  this  house,  after  his  dis- 
honorable conduct,  I  shall — " 

"I  dont  believe  it  was  very  much  of  ao  en- 
fi^agement,"  said  Charles.  "There  was  some 
uincr  about  anoUier  man  — " 

"Charles!^  interrupted  his  mother  severely. 
"  Cease  any  excuses.  The  young  man  has  be- 
haved abominably.  No  more  need  be  said  on 
that  subject." 

"  I  certainly  did  hear  she  was  going  to  many 
that  Lord,"  said  Charles  unrebuked. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  but  Lilias 
neither  raised  her  head  nor  seemed  to  hear. 

"Just  let  him  come  here,"  said  uncle  John 
viciously,  "  and  I  shall  give  him  my  opinion  of 
him  in  pretty  strong  language." 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  | 
Heriot  with  decision.  "  No  son  of  mine  diall  | 
address  him  one  word.  Does  he  imagine  we—  \ 
the  Heriots  of  Marley  —  sought  an  alliance 
with  him  P  He  shall  never  enter  my  doors,  i 
I  shall  give  strict  orders  to  Tapes  that,  if  be 
comes,  he  may  not  be  admitted."  | 

Just  at  this  auspicious  moment  the  door  was 
fiung  violently  open,  and  a  young  man,  dostr.  j 
travel-stained,  handsome,  stood  upon  the  thresh- ' 
old.  It  was  her  hero,  her  Prince  Charming, 
and  Lilias  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  little  wild, 
half-suppressed  scream,  and  held  out  her 
hands, 

"Lilias!"  he  cried,  his  whole  heart  in  his 
voice. 

For  a  moment  she  tottered,  then  rushed  for- 
ward—  past  them  all;  past  yrtmdmanuna's 
frown,  past  uncle  John^s  detaining  grasp— 
riglit  into  her  lover's  arms. 

There  he  held  her,  close  against  his  heart 
They  did  not  speak,  they  scarcely  breathed; 
but  they  kissed  each  other  passionately,  Ungtr- 
ingly,  forgetful  of  all,  of  everyone,  but  he  of 
her,  and  she  of  him. 

Then  she  lifted  her  head,  and  smiled,  aad 
sighed  —  a  long,  long,  happy  si^  — and  knew 
that  she  might  dare  we  world. 

Of  course  there  was  a  terrible  fuss  made  abom 
it  just  at  first,  and  a  e^eneral  chorus  of  indigMitf 
"Noes."    But  when  Diana's  marriage  with  Lord 
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Farnie  appeared  in  public  print,  and  when  old 
Lady  Asburst  not  only  wrote  but  came  in  person 
to  entreat  the  grandmother  to  use  her  influence 
with  her  son,  to  induce  him  to  give  his  consent 
to  Lilias^s  marriage  with  Frederic,  dissent  be- 
came weak,  and  finally  died  out  altogether. 

So  they  were  married  throe  months  after- 
wards, and  it  was  a  very  CTand  wedding ;  and 
Lilias  looked  lovely :  ancf  there  never  was  such  a 
beautiful  doll  in  all  the^  world  as  the  Baby  got 
from  London. — Belgravia, 


SHELLEY. 


BT  THOHAS  BATNB. 

rXhis  is  a  very  fair  and  just  estimate  of  a  man 
ana  poet  made  of  the  most  opposite  and  unming- 
Ung  good  and  evil.  —  Ed."] 

It  would  have  been  nothing  very  extraordinary 
though  Shelley  had  been  still  alive ;  so  far,  that 
is,  as  a  man  and  his  human  life  may  be  judged 
from  an  ordinary  estimate.  Had  he  been  living 
now,  the   poet  would  have  been  considerably 
younger  than  many  people  one  knows,  whose 
Years,  moreover,  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily 
indicate  a  speedy  close  of  life.    Shelley  would 
have  been,  by  this  time,  an  old  man,  certainly, 
bat  he  would  not  have  been  much  older  than  Mr. 
Carlyle,  who  can  still  travel  to  Scotland  when  he 
is  ioeliued,  or  write  letters  to  the  newspapers  on 
current  politics.    Then,  it  was  only  the  other  day 
tbatone  whose  vigorous  manhood  was  contempo- 
rary with  Shelley  ^s,  passed  away  in  the^fted  and 
interesting  Barry  Cornwall.    Mr.  R.  H.  Home 
is  still  active,  though  full  of  years,  and  both  Mr. 
P.  J.  Bailey  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  virtually  be- 
long to  the  generation  that  knew  Shelley.    He 
woSd  have  been  eighty-five,  or  thereby,  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  year,  which  indeed  has  seen 
David  Laing  pass  away  at  just  that  patriarchal 
age.    Yet  it  is  wearing  on  to  sixty  years  since 
Snelley^s  tragic  end,  wmle  biographers  and  crit- 
ics have  long  been  busy  with  himself  and  his 
writings,  ana  the  antiquaries  are  now  engaged 
with  probable  relics  of  his  furniture. 

For  over  half  a  century,  then,  the  question  has 
been  agitated  as  to  Shelley^s  place  as  a  poet.  It 
has  generally  been  allowed  that  he  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  power ;  while  a  few  have  studied 
him  faiUifully,  and  a  majority,  as  usual,  has 
given  a  verdict  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  merits 
of  the  case.  He  has  been  overrated  and  he  has 
been  underrated,  belauded  and  maligned,  feared 
and  worshiped.  and»misrepresented.  As  usual, 
those  that  condenm  him  most  readily,  and  most 
thoroughly,  are  those  that  know  least  about  him ; 
while  it  must  be  added  that  among  his  warmest 
admirers  are  those  whoso  admiration  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  wrong  things,  or  is  pitched  in  a  fal- 
setto key.  All  this  mdicates  that  there  must  be 
something  more  than  ordinary  about  Shelley  — 
something  that  raises  him  quite  out  of  and  above 
the  crowd  of  human  agents,  and  something  that 
makes  him  peculiar  even  among  English  men  of 
letters.  It  is  not  a  conunon  thing  to  find  a  num- 
ber of  able  thinkers  puzzling  themselves,  and 
starting  theories,  and  making  mistakes  soon  to 
be  rectified  —  condemning,  and  praising,  and  ex- 
I  cusing,  and  expounding — all  in  connection  with 
a  mere  soldier  in  lifers  ^reat  battle,  who  has 
I  fought  the  usual  fight  and  got  done  with  it.  Shel- 


ley must  have  been  an  uncommon  man  before 
his  personality  should  postulate  such  an  uncom- 
mon interest,  and  give  rise  to  so  much  criticism, 
at  once  tentative,  warm,  and  contradictory.  We 
seem  to  have  got  at  the  right  distance  from  him 
to  warrant  something  like  a  definite  estimate  of 
his  vital  worth :  of  what 'he  was  in  himself,  and 
what  he  did  for  literature.  Yet,  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  poet,  in  the  matter  of  length  of 
years,  mi^ht  still  have  been  with  us ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  Captain  Trelawny,  who  was  one  of  the 
close  companions  of  his  last  days,  is  not  only  still 
alive,  but  nas  this  year  re-written  the  book  con- 
taining his  impressions  of  Shelley  and  Byron. 

At  toe  very  outset,  then,  the  difficulty  meets 
us,  as  to  whether  it  is  altog^ether  fair  to  judge  of 
Shelley  from  what  it  was  given  him  to  do  in  his 
short  span  of  thirty  years.  When  we  think  of 
what  other  eminent  men  might  have  been  had 
they  died  so  young  —  Chaucer,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  even  Shakspeare  himself — we 
are  inclined  to  pause  before  giving  juds^ent. 
Chaucer,  without  his  Canterbury  Tales  ;  Milton, 
with  no  Paradise  Lost ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  merely 
as  a  translator  and  biographical  essayist,  were 
indeed  but  striplings  compared  with  the  men 
when  displaying  their  full  complement  of  re- 
sults. Had  oheTley,  too,  lived  even  to  the  three- 
score years  of  Chaucer,  what,  with  his  en- 
ormous assimilative  faculty,  his  sins^ular  intro- 
spective  pov^er.  hi8  stren^  of  creative  energy, 
might  he  not  have  done?  Judging  from  Prome- 
theus Unbound  and  the  Cenci,  it  seems  not  an  un- 
fair inference  to  make  that  Shelley,  with  matured 
and  disciplined  experience,  had  it  in  him  to  stand 
abreast  of  the  foremost  Elizabethans.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  itis  impossible  to  overlook 
the  nature  of  his  unique  development,  as  far  as  it 
went.  He  defies  any  convenient  theory  of  aver- 
ages ;  he  will  not  brook  to  be  judged  in  relation 
to  an  ordinary  criterion.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
consider  him  middle-aged,  in  some  respects, 
while  just  emerging  from  his  teens,  and  to  aver 
that  his  intellectual  maturity  was  reached  and 
over  before  his  early  death.  Shelley,  at  twenty- 
two,  had  spiritual  insight  and  grasp  of  under- 
standing that  might  have  served  a  superior  na- 
ture at  forty ;  and  Shelley,  at  twenty-nine,  was 
as  far  from  concentration  of  purpose,  from  sanity 
of  outlook,  and  from  practical  sagacity  as  any 
school-boy  not  utilizeclby  Lord  Macaulay. 

On  the  score  of  great  personal  intensi^  and 
rapt  enthusiasm  for  his  ideal,  of  a  certain  frenzy 
of  Platonic  sentiment,  and  of  bright  and  pure 
melodious  expression,  Shelley^s  death,  before 
reaching  the  ordinary  years  of  maturity,  was  a 
^at  blow  to  the  literature  of  his  country ;  but 
in  so  far  as  he  seemed  likely  to  add  dignity  to  the 
national  poetry,  to  furnish  fresh  sesthetic  material, 
or  to  contribute  a  new  impulse  to  social  regener- 
ation, the  poet  seemed  to  have  done  his  best  and 
his  worst.  As  a  worker  in  poetic  transcenden- 
talism he  had  probably  not  reached  perfection ;  as 
an  individual  he  might  have  ^rown  and  expanded 
for  those  about  him  and  direcuy  concerned  with  his 
character  and  conduct,  while  it  is  hardly  proba- 
ble Uiat  his  general  infiuence  would  have  gained 
by  length  of  days.  Even  on  the  "unworldly" 
hypothesis  of  his  admirers,  this  seems  a  perfectly 
legitimate  conclusion  to  draw ;  for,  if  a  man  at 
thirty  has  no  better  sociological  theories  than 
Shelley  had,  when,  indeed,  is  he  likely  to  have 
them  P    The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  poet 
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is  not  to  be  charged  with  moral  insanity,  he 
jnust  be  let  off  wiUi  social  puerility  and  a  mar- 
vellous poetic  license.  Mr.  Symonds,  from  the 
lofty  aesthetical  stand-point  he  takes,  along  with 
other  devotees,  bewails  and  condemns  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  leading  critics  among  Shel- 
ley^s  contemporaries,  but  in  so  doing  he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  critics,  even  when  considering 
poetry,  deal  with  assumed  human  beings,  and 
not  with  essential  or  possible  demigods.  How 
should  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  rei^liDg  Queen 
Mab  or  Laon  and  Cyihna,  be  in  a  position  to 
know  that  the  author  was  not  amens^le  to  average 
social  law,  to  say  nothing  of  civilization  or  com- 
mon decency  ?  It  is  all  very  well  after  the  lapse 
of  sixty  years  to  reduce  moral  chaos  within  the 
elastic  stretch  and  grasp  of  a  fine  frenzy ;  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  to  feel  that  it  may  taint 
existing  conditions  to  the  core.  Were  it  not  that 
idealism,  even  of  the  kind  in  which  Shelley  rev- 
els, stands  so  greatly  in  need  of  commonplace 
material  and  outward  symbols,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  happy  majorities  to  rejoice  in  it ;  but  as 
matters  stand,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  aesthetic  attainment  of  the  average 
Englishman.  And  thus  if  Shelley^s  supreme 
reverence  for  liberty  was  likely  to  develope  in 
the  direction  it  had  steadily  held  for  years,  there 
seems  no  harshness  to  his  memory  in  saying  that 
the  world  had  quite  enough  of  it.  As  a  social  re- 
former the  poet  was  not  likely  to  have  much  suc- 
cess, even  if  privileged  with  a  length  of  days 
that  would  have  classed  him  with  the  oldest  pa- 
triarch. In  so  far  as  he  advocated  a  theory  of 
liberty,  Shelley  may  safely  be  put  to  one  side  as 
unprofitable,  and  what  remains  of  him  for  con- 
sideration will  be  the  life  he  led  and  the  poetry 
he  wrote. 

Now,  both  are  so  bound  up  with  his  theories 
that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  apart.  It  is 
not  possible,  for  instance,  to  defend  his  treatment 
of  his  first  wife,  and  there  are  features  in  all  his 
leading  poems  which  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  the  tenderest  genercsity.  Mr. 
Symonds,  though  an  ardent  admirer,  is  not  quite 
a  blind  devotee  of  the  poet,  and  he  is  willing  to 
admit  that  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  imper- 
fect experience  may  have  induced  outrageous 
blunders.  In  reference  to  the  painful  circum- 
stances connected  with  Harriet,  he  looks  from  a 
much  loftier  and  manlier  stand-point  than,  for 
example,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  whose  attempted 
palliation  of  the  poefs  conduct  is  nothing  short 
of  vulgar  bravado ;  but  Mr.  Symonds,  also,  is 
just  too  anxious  to  overlook  the  patent  facts  of 
the  case.  He  is  very  hopeful  that  a  statement 
yet  to  be  made  will  shed  an  entirely  new  light 
upon  the  matter,  if  not,  indeed,  wholly  excul- 
pate the  apparently  erring  husband.  An  ordi- 
nary on-looker  cannot  but  wonder  that  such  ex- 
tenuating account  has  not  been  made  long  ere 
now.  Harriet  could  hardly  be  made  worse  than 
partial  biographers  have  already  made  her,  and 
there  is  certainly  room  for  brightening  the  mem- 
ory of  Shelley.  In  a  word,  it  such  things  in  the 
lives  of  great  men  are  to  be  discussed  at  all,  they 
must  bo  brought  to  the  bar  of  common-sense, 
and  estimated  according  to  recognized  social  law. 
Little  good  can  be  done  by  such  cnticisms  as 
those,  on  the  one  hand,  of  I)r.  Johnson  and  De 
Quincey  respecting  Milton  and  Goethe,  or  those 
of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Michael  Rossetti  touch- 
ing Byron  and  Shelley,  on  the  other.    Readers 


of  what  the  poets  have  left  would  rather  dispense 
with  such  special  pleading,  and  (indeed  were  it 
possible),  forget  the  untoward  facts  altogether. 
Air.  Symonds,  in  his  narrative,  has  succeeded  in 
fairly  establishing  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  so 
far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley 
was  not  an  unworthy  wife  of  her  extraordinary 
husband.  He  has  also  shown  that,  through  the 
poet's  incessant  quest  after  a  Fair  Ideal,  even 
the  second  wife  was  perilously  near  a  crisis. 
But  the  poet's  mind  waa  disabused  in  time,  and 
circumstances  favored  a  return  to  comparatire 
sanity. 

All  tills  would  not  be  worth  dwelling  on  at  all, 
were  it  not  connected  more  or  less  intimately 
with  Shelley's  poetry.  For,  after  all,  tiiat  is  tbo 
main  thing  about  the  man  of  vital  interest  to  this 
and  all  coming  generations.  If  he  has  left  any- 
thing  worth  reding;  if  it  is  safe  to  read  it;  if 
our  wives  and  sisters  could  profit  by  the  study  of 
it,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  if,  in  short,  he  has  con- 
tributed to  literature  anything  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving, then  by  all  means  let  due  credit  be  given. 
We  are  probably,  at  present,  just  too  much  in- 
clined to  philosophize  over  our  men  of  letters. 
iE^thetic  criticism  is  prone  to  discover  what  was 
never  from  the  first  in  the  writer's  intention :  it 
starts  with  a  theory,  and  speedily  turns  oat,  by 
a  process  of  ingenious  reconciliation,  abeantifnl, 
symmetrical  unity.  This  habit  has  become  so 
inveterate,  that  there  seems  a  risk  of  great  an- 
cients shading  off  into  sun-mytiis,  and  criticism 
toning  down  mto  a  systfin  of  ideas.  Now,  Shel- 
ley would  make  a  prime  sun-myth,  and  his 
poems  could  be  made  to  encompass  him  with 
varying  degrees  of  splendor,  till  the  aggregate 

flory  would  be  of  a  kind  not  to  be  approadied 
y  ordinary  methods  of  interpretation.  Mean- 
while, however,  there  are  readers  of  verse  to 
whom  such  aesthetical  considerations  are  unpalat- 
able, and  there  are  very  many  others  to  whom 
they  are  as  nothing  and  vanity.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  tiiese  in  presence  of  work  like  Shel- 
ley's? They  will  undoubtedly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  tone  is  oft-times  depraved,  and 
his  ethics  unwholesome,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  for  even  the  ablest  apologist  to  prove 
them  wrong.  Mr.  Symonds  says  that  the  poet's 
theories  about  individual  liberty  took  such  hold 
of  him,  that,  in  his  ardent  advocacy,  he  went  to 
the  extremes  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  had 
no  desire  to  defend.  Tha.t  may  have  been,  but 
if  it  is  the  case  it  simply  emphasizes  the  charge 
of  puerility  and  inexperience  tiiat  comes  so 
readily  to  hand  against  Shelley.  If  he  was  so 
innocent  as  not  to  Know  that  others  besides  him- 
self took  an  interest  in  social  problems,  then 
perhaps  he  was  warranted  in  giving  poetic  shape 
to  thoughts  that  will,  on  the  first  blush,  challenge 
the  contempt  they  deserve.  Some  of  his  finest 
poetry  is  so  sadly  tainted  that  it  will  not  bear 
reading  except  by  professed  students  of  verse, 
while  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  is  quite  an  edu- 
cation in  number  to  listen  to  his  firm  well-defined 
beat,  and  an  elevation  of  soul  to  be  held  spell- 
bound by  his  harmonies.  Let  any  one  read,  for 
instance,  the  first  fifi^en  stanzas  of  the  first  canto 
of  the  Revolt  of  Islam ^  and  say  whether  the  man 
that  provided  such  work  —  such  a  sweep  of  land- 
scape, such  depth  of  color,  such  ease  and  breadth 
of  detail  and  distance  of  perspective  —  were  or 
were  not  a  poetical  maker  of  wholly  exceptional 
calibre  and  resource ! 
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'*  And  DOW  'tis  like  all  instruments. 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  anorcl's  voice, 

That  bids  the  heavens  be  mute ! " 

Bat  let  the  same  reader  advance  through  the 
poem,  and  the  likelihood  will  be,  that  if  ho 
appreciates  the  poetic  beauty  aright,  he  will  re- 
gret that  it  should  have  been,  through  moral 
perversity,  little  other  than  thrown  away.  It  is 
a  pity  that  so  much  of  Shelley's  poetry  should 
illustrate  the  incongruous  union  of**  Beauty  and 
the  Beast."  For,  whatever  a  poet  may  be  advo- 
cating, he  is  fully  entitled  to  his  own  opinion  so 
loDg  as  he  docs  not  insult  the  native  oignity  of 
manhood.  The  day  has  gone  past  for  condemn- 
ing a  man^s  philosophy  of  sesthetic,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  of  a  diflferent  political  creed  from  his 
critic,  but  the  time  is  surely  yet  far  distant — nay, 
hopelessly  remote,  when  he  shall  be  hailed  as  a 
public  benefactor  who  shall  glorify  Catiline's 
young  men,  or  advocate  the  universal  reim  of 
Circe.  At  this  point  then,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
a  sharp  line  in  reference  to  Shelley.  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  acknowledges  this,  and  what  ho  sajs  is 
very  much  to  the  point.  lie  carefully  distin- 
guishes his  purely  poetical  quality  from  his 
attitude  as  a  theorist,  though  indeed  he  is  some- 
what lenient  in  his  detailed  criticism.  But  few 
will  demur  to  such  a  general  estimate  as  the  fol- 
lowing, when  they  recall  the  lyrics  of  The  Sky- 
lark and  The  Cloud,  of  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind, 
and  the  Lines  Written  among  the  Euganeg.n  mils, 
as  well  as  the  majesty  of  movement  that  char- 
acterizes the  larger  works,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  their  substantial  ana  theoretical  value. 
"  In  range  of  power,"  says  Mr.  Symonds,  */  he 
was  also  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  Not  only 
did  he  write  the  best  lyrics,  but  the  best  tragedy, 
the  best  translations,  and  the  best  familiar  poems 
of  his  century.  As  a  satirist  and  humorist,  I 
cannot  place  nim  so  high  as  some  of  his  admir- 
ers do ;  and  the  purely  polemical  portions  of  his 
poems,  those  in  which  ne  puts  forth  his  antag- 
onism to  tyrants  and  religions,  and  custom  m 
all  its  myriad  forms,  seem  to  me  to  degenerate  at 
intervals  into  poor  rhetoric."  In  the  Adonais, 
which  is  in  many  respects  so  tender  and  sweet 
and  touching,  there  is  much  that  draws  one  to 
Shelley  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  affection. 
There  is  singular  pathos,  —  a  note  that  reaches 
tlie  finer  chords  of  emotion  —  in  that  implied  wail 
for  sympathy  that  strikes  through  the  stanzas  on 
himself. 

"  Ifidst  others  of  less  note  came  one  frail  form, 

A  i^ntom  among  men,  companionless 
As  the  kist  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 

Whose  thunder  is  its  knell,   lie,  as  I  guess, 

Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actseon-likc ;  and  now  he  fled  astray 

With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursoed  like  raging  hounds  their  father  and  their  prey." 

—  St,  James  Magazine. 

THE  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  GHOSTS. 

I  have  always  been  imder  the  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  argument  in  favor  of  ghosts  has 
failed  to  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  serious 
attention.  The  Spiritualists  complained  greatly 
that  Faraday  would  not  bestow  any  serious  at- 
tention on  the  phenomena  whose  existence  they 
alleged.  For  the  rapping  department  of  Spirit- 
ualism I  have  personally  as  much  contempt  as 


Faraday  could  have ;  but  I  think  it  a  great  pi^ 
that  when  a  scientific  issue  was  sought,  the  chal- 
lenge was  not  seriously  taken  up.  I  think  there 
is  a  much  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  the 
ghosts  themselves  than  there  is  for  their  spirit- 
rapping.  For  instance,  if  Milton  and  Lhake- 
spearo  condescend,  by  an  elaborate  but  clumsy 
process  of  knocks,  to  make  some  extremely  com- 
monplace observations,  I  must  greatly  regret 
that  their  mental  calibre  has  so  deeply  dc&;en- 
erated  since  when  were  in  the  flesh.  And, 
indeed,  if  their  remarks  were  of  a  better  quality, 
I  should  still  prefer  limiting  myself  to  their  hu- 
man publications.  I  grieve  to  say  Uiat  there  are 
still  some  sonnets  of  Shakespeare^s  about  which 
my  mind  is  not  made  up ;  and  still  some  of  the 
obscurer  prose  writings  of  Milton  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted.  I  should  therefore  yenture  to 
say  to  the  rapping  spirit:  •*  Illustrious  rapper,  I 
shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  vou  for  your  com- 
munications as  soon  as  I  liaye  nnished  the  works 
composed  by  you  while  in  a  former  state  of  exist- 
ence. As  soon  as  I  have  mastered  those,  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  any  further  communications." 
Milton,  by  the  way,  may  not  unfairly  be  claimed 
as  a  Spiritualist.     We  remember  his  words :  — 


**  Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Unseen  when  both  we  sleep  and  when  we  wake. 
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At  Christmas  time  whether  we  believe  in  ghosts 
or  not,  we  talk  over  ghost  stories — talk  over 
them,  telling  story  after  story,  giving  tradition 
upon  tradition ;  very  bold  while  the  logs  are 
heaped  high,  and  the  wassail  cup  is  going  round, 
but  perhaps  the  boldest  slightly  shy,  as  he  creeps 
along  the  long,  shadowy  corridors  of  a  country 
house,  and  into  big  bedrooms  where  everything 
is  shrouded  in  deep  gloom,  out  of  which  anything 
might  come.  A  great  deal  of  the  conversation 
consists  in  ghost  stories  more  or  less  authenti- 
cated —  generally  I  am  bound  to  say  less  so  — 
which  each  person  has  to  relate.  It  is  observa- 
ble that  every  individual  gives  the  story  at  second 
hand.  Nevertheless  I. have  met  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  have  told  a  ghost  story  straight  off. 
The  remarkable  ghost  story  relating  to  the  late 
Theodore  Alois  Buckley,  chaplain  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  the  translator  of  a  good  many 
Greek  and  Latin  works  for  Bohn^s  series,  is  fa- 
miliar to  very  many.  Similarly  I  knew  a  most 
admirable  and  homely  clergyman  who  used  to 
tell  what  I  tnay  call  a  domestic  ghost  story.  An 
old  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  dropped  in  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  him  one  afternoon,  and  g[^ve 
him  some  excellent  and  seasonable  advice.  Two 
items  were  that  he  should  never  omit  to  have 
family  prayers,  and  to  say  grace  before  dinner. 
The  third  item  he  always  Kept  to  himself.  It 
transpired  afterwards  that  his  old  friend  had 
died  at  the  very  time  when  he  entered  the  room 
and  commenced  the  conversation.  There  is 
something  like  this  in  the  ingenious  story  fabri- 
cated by  l)e  Foe  of  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal, 
in  order  to  get  a  circulation  for  Drelincourt  On 
Death, 

I  observed  that  in  all  our  argumentation  there 
was  a  constant  reference  to  the  Good  Book.  Al- 
though some  of  our  modern  philosophers  desire 
to  improve  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  think 
that  we  have  reached  a  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  it  may  be  safely  laid  aside,  it  somehow 
seems  that  every  discussion  of  this  kind  is  in- 
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complete  without  it.  Indeed,  our  young  people 
showed  a  creditable  knowledge  of  chapter  and 
verse.  Of  course  we  heard  of  the  old  lady  at 
Endor  raising  a  ghost,  and  of  people  fancying 
that  there  might  be  the  angel  of  retcr.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  enter  into  mo  theological  argu- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  may  be  fair^  observed 
that  Scriptural  authority  is  not  to  be  alleged 
against  the  theory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  far 
as  it  goes  is  in  its  favor. 

The  real  ar^meut  is  of  a  three-fold  character. 

First,  there  is  no  d  priori  improbability  against 
the  theory.  Rather,  like  the  Biblical  argument, 
the  probability  is  in  its  favor. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  uni- 
form tradition  in  its  favor. 

Thirdly,  there  are  various  cases  sufficiently 
authenticated  accoi*ding  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Now,  without  caring  to  be  dogmatic,  I  venture 
to  say  that  these  considerations  constitute  an  ar- 
gument well  worthy  of  attention  in  favor  of  the 
ghost  theory. 

I  do  not  venture  to  expand  the  argument  fa- 
miliar to  very  many,  that  in  every  material  body 
there  is  a  spiritual  body  intermingled ;  and  that 
when  the  material  body  decays,  there  is  a  spir- 
itual body  which  is  liberated  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  flesh.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  is 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  exponents  of  this  the- 
ory. According  to  him,  the  disembodied  spirit 
is  in  a  sense  embodied,  although  the  embodi- 
ments are  not  recognizable  by  our  senses.  But 
this  does  not  signify,  as  there  are  many  most  po- 
tent real  things  which  we  cannot  see,  such  as 
currents  of  the  air  and  electricity.  It  is  allowable 
to  suppose  that  for  ^od  and  sufficient  reasons, 
these  lorms  may  at  times  be  permitted  to  be  visi- 
ble. We  may  believe  that  the  blessed  spirits 
will  have  something  else  and  better  to  do  than 
to  take  up  that  tangled  skein  of  earthly  affairs  of 
which  they  must  be  heartily  tired.  Dean  Ram- 
say tells  a  curious  story  of  two  old  Scotch- 
women, one  of  whom  was  dying :  **  And  if  ye  see 
our  Jean  in  heaven  yeUl  jest  tell  her  we  all  be 
bidin^  well."  •*  Hist,  woman,"  returned  the  wor^ 
tiiy  saint,  **  I  can't  go  cleckin'  all  over  heaven 
after  your  Jean."  0  sancta  simplicitas !  With- 
out being  anthropomorphic,  we  may  believe,  on 
the  one  nand,  that  while  the  liberated  spirits 
will  not  do  our  errands,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  great  crises  and  emergencies  for  human- 
ity, or  for  their  dear  ones  —  **  «i  quid  mortalia 
tangufW^  —  when  they  will  have  the  will,  if 
they  have  the  desire  to  manifest  themselves. 
The  first  argument  may  be  thus  briefly  summar- 
ized :  Unless  we  are  sheer  atheists  we  believe 
that  souls  are  immortal ;  then  there  is  the  prob- 
ability that  they  have  etherial  bodies  capable  of 
visibility,  and  the  possibility  that  they  may  at 
times  be  visible  to  ourselves. 

Of  the  vast  mass  of  tradition  existing  on  the 
subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  There  is  no 
century  or  country,  no  family,  hardly  any  indi- 
vidual, where  some  traditions  of  the  kind  are  not 
to  be  found.  The  most  simple  and  rudimentary 
form  of  supernatural  appearance  is  the  dream ; 
**  for  the  dream  is  from  Jove."  Every  night  of 
the  year  there  are  multitudes  of  us  who  see  vis- 
ions and  dream  dreams  with  a  remarkable  fidel- 
ity which  no  waking  effort  could  achieve ;  all  the 
old  surroundings  revive  in  marvellous  detail; 
the  form  of  him  who,  himself  beloved,  loved  us, 
comes  forth  with  gracious  voice  and  benignant 


aspect.  Now,  no  doubt  these  dreams  are  mainly- 
reminiscences,  the  revival  of  old  scenes  photo- 
graphed for  ever  upon  the  brain.  But  we  need 
not  suppose  that  this  phantasmagoric  procession 
that  sweeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  mind  is 
altogether  purposeless  and  unreal.  Have  none 
of  us  found  the  rush  of  revived  :iffections.  the  sol- 
enm  influence  of  the  revival  of  old  impressions, 
the  coming  forth  from  hidden  rooms  of  the  mind 
of  matters  that  had  altogether  escaped  our  recol- 
lection,— **  the  burial  places  of  memory  give  up 
their  dead?"  The  qtiod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus  of  theologians  especially  applies 
to  ghost  stories.  There  is  a  universal  consensus 
in  uieir  favor.  The  mass  of  tradition  is  simply 
overwhelming.  To  treat  the  general  instinct  and 
conviction  of  mankind  with  contempt  is  both  un- 
historical  and  unphilosophical.  The  spiritual 
machinery  of  our  greatest  dramatists,  the  most 
stirring  legends,  yes,  and  some  chapters  of  au- 
thentic history,  must  disappear  if  we  reject  the 
unwavering  tradition.  If  the  old  proverb  is  true 
that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  uniform  existence  of  the  body  of 
accepted  tradition  on  the  subject,  without  at  least 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  nucleus  of  truth? 
Many  of  our  readers  have  read  of  Lord  LTtton^s 
Scin  LcRca^  and  there  are  various  corresponding 
traditions  in  Norse  and  Scandinavian  literature. 
I  believe  that  the  Strange  Story  embodied  some 
of  Bulwer  Lytton^s  deepest  convictions,  not  to  say 
experiences.  Talleyrand  used  to  say  that  there 
was  something  wiser  than  the  wisest  person,  more 
eloquent  than  the  eloquent,  more  far-sighted  than 
the  shrewdest,  and  thatwas  prevailing  sentiment 
and  public  opinion.  It  is  to  the  detecting  and  re- 
producing of  this  floating  public  opinion  that  the 
I'imes  has  owned  its  marvellous  success.  I  do 
take  the  sentence  as  entirely'  true;  for  there 
have  been  times  when  the  opmions  of  a  Bacon 
or  a  Shakespeare  or  an  Aristotle  have  been  pretty 
well  wortii  the  thoughts  of  all  other  writers  put 
together.  But  this  universal  feeling  and  constant 
abiding  tradition  has  always  been,  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  **  on  the  side  of  the  angels,"  on  the 
side  of  supernatural  appearances. 

Next,  what  is  the  amount  of  positive  testimony, 
of  evidence  that  sustains  cross-examination,  that 
we  have  in  favor  of  the  popular  theory  ?  In  our 
scientific  day  we  can  only  proceed  according  to 
facts  accurately  stated  and  vigorously  sifted.  It 
is  utterly  unscientific  to  laugh  the  theory  out  of 
court,  and  to  pooh-pooh  all  the  witnesses.  Science 
has  only  been  iible  to  make  its  sure  advances  by 
accepting  facts,  when  shown  to  be  facts ,  even  of 
the  most  contrariant  character,  satisfied  that  the^ 
will  be  reconciled  on  a  higher  plane.  If  the  evi- 
dence given  on  behalf  of  alleged  supernatural 
occurrences  cannot  be  received,  there  is  an  end  of 
such  things  as  evidence  on  the  one  side  and  con- 
viction on  the  other.  Many  an  important  litiga- 
tion has  been  settled  on  less  conclusive  testimony 
than  supports  many  an  instance  of  apparition  or 
second  sight.  What  is  especially  remarkable  is, 
that  these  ghost  stories,  as  we  may  call  them 
generically,  instead  of  vanishing  away  in  the  in- 
creasing light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  al- 
most be  said  to  show  an  increasing  frequency ;  at 
least  tliere  are  increasing  facilities  for  their  be- 
coming known.  In  the  recent  memoirs  of  Lady 
Greorgiana  Chatterton  she  mentions  how,  when 
she  sat  bv  the  side  of  her  dead  mother,  her  soul 
was  filled  with  a  solemn  gladness,  and  she  was 
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oonnnced  that  her  mother's  spirit  was  with  her. 
She  giFes  also  some  remarkable  and  authentic 
instances  of  second  sight.    I  myself,  within  the 
I  range  ofmy  own  |>ersonal  knowleds^e,  could  give 
some  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind.    In  re- 
cent cases,  such  as  have  happened  within  the  last 
few  years  or  months,  there  is  generally  an  un- 
conquerable and  natural  aversion  on  the  part  of  the 
lini^  to  publishing  details  respecting  their  de- 
ceased relatives.    Just  to  mention  a  Tew  salient 
cases.  No  one  can  question  either  the  good  sense 
or  good  £dth  of  John  Wesley.    He  entertained 
the  strongest  belief  in  the  sui)ernatural,  and  his 
narrative  of  the  weird  occun*ences  at  £p worth 
has  always  been  accepted  as  authentic.    I  need 
only  allude  to  the  cycle  of  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena in  connection  with  Swedenborg.    Tnere 
is  a  remarkable  account  of  Richardson,  in  his 
northern   voyages,   finding   the  words  written 
I  don  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  *'  Steer  north  ;'*  and 
oing  thus  he  saved  anumber  of  lives.    There 
I  has  been  the  dream  about  shipwrecked  sailors 
which  has  led  to  a  boat  being  pushed  off  next 
day  to  neighboring  rocks,  and  there  rescuing 
the  sufferers  just   in  time.    Various    cases   of 
second  sight  stand  upon  indisputable  au^ority. 
While  residing  at  Cardiff  I  knew  the  case  of 
I  a  policeman  Btabbed  by  a  butcher ;   the  poor 
widow  had   seen  the  whole  thinff  in  a  dream 
the  night  before.    The  remarkable  instance  of 
a  eentleman    in  Cornwall    seeing    by   second 
sisKt  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  firmly  estab- 
lisbM.    But  finally,  to  return  to  our  friends  the 
ghosts;  and,  indeed,  I  call  them  our  friends, 
for,  to  quote  pious  old  Ruddle  ( to  whom  a  **  visi- 
ble and  suppliant  ghost  ^'  foretold  the  Plague  of 
London  six  months  before,)*'  what  pleasures  and 
improvements  do  such  deny  themselves  who  scorn 
and  avoid  al  1  opportunity  of  intercourse  with 
sools  separate,  and  the  spirits  glad  and  sorrowful 
whidi  inhabit  the  unseen  world?**   Take  the  his- 
torical ghost  of  * '  the  bad  **  Lord  Ly ttelton.    This 
story  h^  been  lately  told  by  two  authors  with 
great  carefulness  —  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee  and  Mr. 
rercy  Fitagerald ;  and  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton, 
than  whom  a  more  honorable   and  able  man 
never  existed,  devoted  great  pains  to  its  thorough 
investigation.  The  pith  of  the  story  is  that,  three 
davs  before  his  death,  he  saw  in  his  house,  in 
Hill   street,  Berkeley  square,  a  fluttering  bird, 
and  afterwards  a  woman  appeared  to  him  in 
white  apparel    and  said  to  mm,  **  Prepare  to 
die ;  you  will  not  exist   three  davs.**    llie    re- 
markable thing  about  this  story  is  the  number  and 
variety  of  independent  witnesses  to  the  truUi  of 
the  occurrence.    The  extraordinary  story  of  the 
apparition  of  a  member  of  the  Hell-fire  Club  of 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  —  an  imitation  of 
Wilkes*8  Club  at  Medmenham  Abbey — was  related 
to  the  writer  when   an  undergraduate  at  Ox- 
ford, and  since  then  the  evidence  has  been  sifled 
and  arranged.    The  figure  of  an  undergraduate 
was  seen    scaling  the  college  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  man  had  fallen  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  drunken  orgy.  Of  course  many  supernatural 
stories  admit  of  a  perfectly  naturalistic  interpreta- 
tion.   For  instance,  in  that  charming  story  of 
Marmome  f  is  it  possible  that  it  can  have  been 
written  by  toe  present  Lord  Lytton  P)*  there  is  a 
man  playing  the  ghost,  who  receives  a  bullet  in 
his  shoulder,  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a 

*  It  Is  by  Mr.  P.  O.  HMDerton. — JTd .  Saturday  Magaalne, 


murderous  conspiracy.  Moreover,  a  very  seri- 
ous chapter  might  be  written  on  cases  of  insanity 
or  death  caused  by  foolish  people  simulating  the 
honors  of  ghostdom 

At  all  events,  we  sitting  cosily  over  our  Christ- 
mas hearth  and  telling  our  mutual  ghost  stories, 
fully  indorse  the  expression  that  **  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy ;  **  and  are  resolved  that  wo 
will  not  speak  unsympathizingly  or  carelessly  of 
the  doctrine  of  apparitions.  —  London  Society. 

HAROLD  RIVERS. 
IN  FOUR  PABTS.-PAItT  J. 

CHAPTER  I. 

**  If  you  have  really  made  up  your  mind  in  the 
matter,  all  the  arguments  in  the  world  would  be 
of  no  avail.** 

''  Of  very  little  avail  in  the  present  ease,  Lot- 
tie. But  let  us  take  your  objections  one  by  one 
and  test  their  value.  IVIiss  Deane  is  a  governess, 
but  a  very  clever  governess ;  were  she  otherwise, 
she  would  hardly  have  charge  of  Mrs.  Lottie 
Rivers*s  three  children.  Mrs.  Rivers  believes  in 
cleverness,  and  likes  to  have  clover  people  about 
her.  Nextly,  Miss  Deane  is  poor.  Do  you 
know,  I*m  rather  glad  of  it.  I  snouldn*t  care  to 
be  beholden  to  my  wife  for  pocket-money.  Be- 
sides, Tve  enough  money  for  both  of  us.  1  Urdly , 
as  regards  Miss  Deane*s  antecedents —  you  admit 
yourself  that  Miss  Deane  is  a  lady  —  a  lady  who 
IS  compelled  to  earn  her  bread  as  a  governess  ?  ** 

**  Yes ;  Miss  Deane  is  a  lady.** 

**What  more  can  a  man  ask  that  his  wife 
should  be  P  If  she  were  Countess  of  Cawdor  she 
could  not  be  more ;  and  being  a  governess,  she  is 
not  necessarily  less.  So  now,  be  a  good,  kind 
sister-in-law,  and  get  the  young  ones  out  of  the 
way  for  a  little  wmle,  so  that  1  can  have  Miss 
Deane  to  myself  for  a  short  half-hour.** 

**  Bu^  you  are  not  going  to  propose  to  her  this 
morning?** 

''  WiUi  your  leave  and  permission,  I  certainly 
am.  Shall  I  go  and  send  the  youngsters  into  the 
garden,  or  wul  you  P  '* 

Mrs.  liivers  left  the  room,  but  was  not  long 
away.  She  came  back  in  about  five  minutes. 
**  You  know  your  way  to  the  school-room,**  said 
she.  **  You  will  find  no  one  there  but  Miss 
Deane.'* 

*'  I  knew  I  might  depend  on  your  kindness,** 
said  her  brother-in-law,  with  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand.  **  While  I  am  away,  if  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  you  can  be  drawing  up  an  advertise- 
ment for  another  governess.**  He  laughed 
lightly,  and  was  gone. 

He  bounded  up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  and 
burst  into  the  school-room  as  any  boy  of  fourteen 
might  have  done.  He  took  off  his  hat  as  he 
crossed  the  floor,  and  going  up  to  Miss  Deane, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with  a  book,  he  frankly 
held  out  his  hand.  He  was  a  sunburnt,  long- 
bearded  man  of  six  and  thirty ;  she  was  a  tall, 
slender  woman  some  ten  years  younger  tlian  that. 
She  colored  up  painfully  <as  he  took  her  hand. 
Had  she  a  presentiment  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
confession  he  was  about  to  make  ? 

When  Harold  Rivers  found  himself  back  in 
London,  after  several  years  of  desultory  wander- 
ing **  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,**  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  hot  ailemoons  should  often  find  him  at 
his  sister-in-law's  pleasant  house  by  the  river, 
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where,  seated  under  the  chestnuts,  with  a  novel, 
the  claret  jug,  and  his  favorite  meerschaum,  he 
could  forget  for  a  while  the  noise  and  the  burn- 
ing flags  of  Piccadilly.  When  tired  of  his  own 
company,  there  was  Lottie  to  talk  to,  or  the 
children  to  romp  with,  or  a  moonlight  pull  up 
the  river.    But  by  and  by,  there  grew  a  new 

Eleasure  out  of  these  visits  to  Chestnut  Bank, 
tottie  was  sometimes  out,  visiting  or  shopping, 
in  which  case  there  was  no  one  left  to  enteitam 
him  but  Miss  Deane  the  governess.  He  did  not 
grumble ;  in  fact,  alter  a  little  time  he  ceased  to 
regret  his  sister-in-law's  absences.  He  even — 
so  deceitful  is  the  heart  of  man  —  would  make 
artful  inquiries  beforehand  as  to  when  she  was 
likely  to  be  from  home,  and  time  his  visits  ac- 
cordingly. Thus  the  affair  went  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  day  by  day  Harold  Rivers  floundered 
more  deeply  in  the  quicksands  of  love.  It  took 
but  a  little  time  and  he  was  lost  beyond  recovery ; 
but  he  had  been  looked  upon  for  so  many  years 
as  a  man  who  would  never  marry,  that  his  sis- 
ter-in-law suspected  nothing.  To  say  that  she 
was  not  chagrined  when  Harold  told  her,  would 
be  to  say  that  she  was  not  a  woman.  But  Harold 
was  his  own  master ;  and  however  much  she  might 
dislike  such  an  arrangement,  if  Miss  Deane  were 
really  about  to  become  her  sister-in-law,  she 
could  not  afford  to  qwarrel  with  her. 

**  What  are  you  reading  this  morning?  "  asked 
Harold,  as  he  took  up  the  oook  which  Miss  Deane 
had  just  laid  down,  and  drew  a  chair  up  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth. 

**Itis  George  Sand's  Consuelo.  I  must  keep 
up  my  French  you  know ;  and  the  book  is  one 
of  my  favorites.'* 

"And  one  of  mine  too,  although  I  have  not 
opened  it  for  a  dozen  years.  It  is  8tr|knge,"  he 
added,  '*on  how  many  points  your  tastes  and 
mine  ao;ree.  And  not  in  books  alone,  but  in 
other  things.  After  sketching  that  pretty  bit  of 
riverside  scenery  the  other  day,  with  the  biff 
elm-tree  in  the  foreground,  and  the  quaint  old 
gables  of  Vansittart  liouse  in  the  distance,  what 
should  I  find,  on  turning  over  your  portfolio, 
bat  the  very  same  bit  taken  by  you  months  ago ! 
It's  the  same  in  music — what  ^ou  like  I  like,  and 
what  I  like  you  like ;  or  at  least  you  tell  me  so. 
Don't  you  believe  after  all,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Elective  Affinities  has  some  foundation  in  factP" 

**  When  two  rather  commonplace  people  fancy 
that  they  have  certain  aesthetic  tastes  in  common, 
it  is  very  nice  to  call  it  a  case  of  elective  affinity. 
It  seems  to  put  them  on  a  pedestal  by  them- 
selves, and  that  is  always  flattering  to  one's 
amour  propre."  She  spoke  demurely,  but  there 
was  a  half-veiled  smile  on  her  lips. 

**  •  A  hit,  a  palpable  hit ! ' "  cried  Harold,  lauo;h- 
ingly.  **  However  I  have  not  come  here  this 
morning  to  discuss  sssthetics.  My  errand  has  an 
altogether  different  object  in  view."  He  was 
speakinff  earnestly  enough  now,  toying  a  little 
nervously  with  the  book,  and  turning  over  its 

Eages,  but  seeing  nothing  of  the  contents.  **I 
ave  come,  Emina,  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you 
very,  very  dearly,  and  to  ask  you  to  become  my 
wife."  He  looked  up  at  her,  and  then  drew  his 
chair  a  little  closer  to  her's.  On  her  face  the 
color  came  and  went  fitfully.  •*  We  have  known 
each  other  only  a  very  little  while,"  he  went  on, 
**but  quite  long  enough  for  me  to  feel  sure  that 
in  you  I  have  found  the  one  woman  who  can 
make  my  life  happy.    You  too  have  seen  some- 


thing of  me  —  the  best  side  doubtless ;  we  men 
always  hide  our  worst  side  from  the  woman  we 
love.  In  any  case,  you  have  had  some  opportu- 
nity for  finding  out  whether  you  like  or  chslike 
me." 

'<  Dislike  you,  Mr.  Rivers ! " 

'*  Some  oppoitunity  for  finding  out  whether 
you  can  learn  to  regard  me  with  a  still  wanner 
feeling.  I  love  you,  and  know  of  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  tell  you  so.  It  is  too  much,  per- 
haps, to  ask  you  whether  you  care  for  me  in 
return ;  but  I  ao  ask  whether  you  think  you  can 
learn  to  care  for  me  in  time  to  come.  I  do  ask 
whether  you  can  hold  out  to  me  any  promise, 
however  faint,  that  I  may  one  day  hope  to  make 
you  my  wife  P  " 

♦*You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Rivers,  very  kind 
indeed." 

'*One  is  kind  to  one's  horse  or  one's  do?, 
Emilia." 

She  looked  up,  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
wet. 

"  Yon  are  both  noble  and  generous,"  she  said, 
fervently. 

**No,  no,"  he  said  with  a  pained  look.  **  In- 
deed vou  must  not  talk  in  that  way." 

**What  shall  I  say  then?  Shall  I  ask  yon 
whether  you,  a  man  of  fortune,  a  man  of 
family,  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  have 
duly  weighed  the  full  meaning  of  your  words, 
have  duly  considered  all  you  would  sacrifice,  aU 
that  you  must  inevitably  iose,  if  you  take  for 
your  wife  the  governess  of  your  sister-in-law's 
children  ?  " 

**  I  should  lose  nothing  that  any  man  of  sense 
would  care  a  straw  for,  and  I  should  gain  what 
to  me  would  be  the  dearest  treasure  on  earth." 

She  looked  at  him  with  still  -suffused  eyes,  but 
with  a  half-smile. 

"You  talk  as  wildly  as  any  boy  of  eighteen," 
she  said  softly. 

**  Call  my  wildness  sincerity,  and  then  yen 
will  be  ri^ht." 

*<  Sincenty  before  marriage  often  becomes 
near  akin  to  regret  after  marriage." 

••  Can  you  doubt  that  I  love  you,  Emilia?  " 

*•  I  do  not  doubt  you  —  I  will  not  doubt  you ! " 
she  said  earnestly.  **  But  think  what  the  world 
would  say  —  think ! " 

**I  have  thought ;  but  such  considerations  have 
no  weight  with  me.  I  am  old  enough  to  choose 
for  myself;  and  I  should  indeed  be  a  fool  to 
miss  my  one  chance  of  happiness  because  Mrs. 
Grundy  may  choose  to  frown  at  me."  There 
was  a  pause,  which  Harold  was  the  first  to 
break.  **And  now  that  your  objections  have 
been  categorically  disposed  of,"  he  said,  "I 
must  revert  to  the  point  from  which  I  started. 
Will  you  take  me  tor  better,  for  worse?  Will 
you  take  me  with  all  my  *  imperfections  on  my 
head,'  and  give  me  a  husband's  right  to  love  ana 
cherish  you?"  He  held  out  his  hand,  thinking 
perhaps,  from  what  had  ^ne  before,  that  she 
would  not  refuse  to  take  it.  But  she  sat  with 
her  hands  folded  across  her  lap,  and  made  no 
answering  sign. 

**  My  darling,  will  you  not  speak  to  me?"  he 
said  at  last. 

She  roused  herself  with  a  sigh  and  turned  her 
eyes  full  upon  him:  "O  Mr.  Rivers,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  I " 

•*  Say  that  which  your  heart  prompts  you  to 
say,  —  neither  more  nor  less." 
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**  But  I  hardly  know  what  that  is.  I  respect 
sod  esteem  you  veiy  much  indeed.  No  one  who 
knows  you  as  I  know  you  could  help  doing  that.^^ 

**But  I  want  more'  than  respect  and  esteem, 
Emilia — far  more  than  that.^^ 

**  Whether  out  of  that  esteem,  and  encouraged 
by  year  words,  any  warmer  feeline  would  ever 
grow,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Possibly  it  might, 
were  I  to  allow  it  to  do  so ;  but  Uiat  would  simply 
be  madness  on  my  part.^* 

••  Madness,  Emilia !    Why  should  it  be  that  P  " 

"Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you."  She  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  debating  somethinc^  in 
her  own  mind.  Harold  did  not  interrupt  her. 
"  I  am  going  to  reveal  to  you  the  one  secret  of 
mj  life,^  she  said  at  last.  **  My  name  is  not 
Miss  Deane.  I  have  been  married  already.  I 
am  a  widow,  and  I  have  one  little  daughter,  who 
is  nearly  five  vears  old." 

To  say  that  u>r  the  moment  Harold  was  stunned, 
is  to  say  no  more  than  the  truth.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  the  woman  with 
whom  ^ou  have  fallen  in  love  has  previously 
been  joined  in  the  closest  of  bonds  with  some  one 
else,  even  though  that  some  one  be  now  dead. 
Had  Harold  Rivers  known  from  the  first  that  Miss 
Deane  was  a  widow,  that  Csict  would  certainly 
not  have  kept  him  from  loving  her,  and  loving 
her  jhst  as  well ;  onlv  there  would  have  been  a 
slightly  different  feeling  mixed  wiUi  his  love. 
As  it  was,  the  news  came  upon  him  with  all  the 
effect  of  an  unpleasant  surprise.  It  was  like  the 
shock  of  a  shower-bath  when  one  least  expects 
it  *'  I  wish  I  had  known  it  from  the  first,"  was 
all  he  could  say  to  himself  as  he  sat  staring  into 
the  fire  —  •*  I  wish  I  had  known  it  from  the  first." 

**  Mv  story  is  a  simple  one,"  resumed  Emilia 
in  a  low  voice.  **  Mter  mj  husband's  death, 
when  the  necessity  for  earning  my  bread  was 
forced  upon  me,  one  or  two  triends,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  me  in  my  trouble,  persuaded 
me  to  reassume  my  maiden  name,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  be  very  much  easier  for  me  fo  obtain 
a  situation  as  a  single  womnn  than  as  a  widow. 
I  acceded  to  their  wishes.    You  know  the  rest." 

He  was  still  staring  intently  into  the  fire.  Un- 
known to  him,  Emilia^s  large,  melancholy  eyes 
were  watching  everv  varying  mood  that  fitted 
across  his  face.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  caught 
her  eyes  fixed  full  upon  him.  Something — an 
unspeakable  tenderness,  love  beyond  words  — 
that  he  read,  or  fancied  he  read  in  their  depths, 
sent  in  one  brief  moment  the  hot  blood  bounding 
through  his  veins.  Starting  from  his  chair,  he 
eanght  Emilia  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again.  **  My  own  love ! "  he  whispered. 
"  You  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours  for  evermore ! " 

She  lifted  her  burning  face  from  his  shoulder, 
and  disengaged  herself  from  him  gently.  **0, 
Mr.  Rivers !  "  she  cried,  *•  what  have, I  done  that 
you  should  treat  me  thus  ?  " 

**  In  what  other  way  would  you  have  me  treat 
the  woman  I  am  going  to  make  my  wife  ?  " 

"I  have  not  promised  to  become  your  wife." 

"But  your  eyes  have  promised  for  you,  or 
else  I  misread  them  strangely.  Have  I  misread 
them,  Emilia,  or  did  they  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

**  I  refuse  to  answer  you.  It  is  time  this  inter- 
view were  at  an  end.  You  have  been  here  too 
long  already." 

**  I  positively  decline  to  be  got  rid  of  in  any 
such  off-hand  foshion." 

** Listen.    You  must  go  now;    but  this  day 
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month,  having  meanwhile  carefully  weighed  and 
thought  over  what  I  have  told  you,  you  shall,  if 
you  are  still  so  minded,  come  to  me  again,  and  I 
will  then  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  From  now 
till  then  we  will  not  see  each  other  again."  She 
rose  from  her  seat,  as  an  intimation  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go. 

**  What  a  cruel  sentence ! "  he  said,  rising  also. 
**  Have  you  no  feeling  P  A  month !  surely  a  week 
is  lon^  enough  to  banish  me  from  your  side  ! " 

**  Not  one  day  less  than  a  month."  Suddenly 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  tears.  *•  I  have  loved  once  already,  and 
Heaven  knows  I  never  thought  to  love  again ! " 
she  said.  ♦•  When  they  told  me  that  ray  husband 
was  murdered  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  heart 
was  dead  forever." 

♦•Your  husband  murdered!"  cried  Harold, 
horror-stricken. 

*'  Murdered  most  foully,  and  his  assassin  walks 
the  earth  unpunished  to  this  day.  But  leave  me 
now,  Mr.  Rivers.  If  you  have  any  feeling  for 
me,  do  not  speak  another  word." 

Harold  took  her  unresisting  hand,  pressed  it 
twice  to  his  lips,  and  then  walked  softly  out  of 
the  room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Four  months  after  the  above  conversation  took 
place,  Harold  Rivers  and  Emilia  Warrener  stood 
at  the  altar  and  were  made  man  and  wife. 
Emilia  had  strictly  carried  out  her  determination 
not  to  see  Harold  for  a  month.  But  at  the  end 
of  four  weeks  he  had  gone  to  her,  his  love,  if 
that  were  possible,  burning  more  strongly  than 
before,  and  had  then  and  tnere  proposed  to  her, 
and  had  then  and  there  been  accepted.  Emilia 
told  him.  frankly  that  her  first  love  had  been 
given  to  her  deau  husband,  and  that  till  he,  Har- 
old Rivers,  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  she  had 
not  deemed  it  possible  that  she  could  ever  care 
for  any  one  again.  That  she  had,  however, 
learned  to  love  him,  she  confessed  Just  as  frankly ; 
but  it  was  with  a  feeling  indescribably  different 
from  that  first  love  which  had  lived  so  brief  a 
time,  and  had  had  so  terrible  an  ending.  It  was 
the  love  of  a  woman  who  had  lived  and  wept, 
and  suffered,  not  that  of  the  girl  just  bursting 
into  womanhood  over  which  linger,  as  it  were, 
airs  from  Paradise,  and  the  faint  mysterious 
sweetness  of  an  April  dawn.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  Harold  was  quite  content  to  take  it. 
**  She  will  love  me  far  better  six  months  hence 
tlian  she  loves  me  now,"  he  said  to  himself.  The 
fire  on  the  altar  where  had  been  nothing  but  a 
few  dead  ashes,  was  now  rekindled ;  it  was  for 
him  to  tend  and  cherish  it  till  its  flame  should 
shine  brighter  and  stronger  than  ever  it  had 
shone  before. 

Harold's  sister-in-law  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
with  a  good  grace.  She  had  always  liked 
Emilia,  and  haa  treated  her  as  few  ladies  do 
treat  their  governesses,  so  that  the  distance  be- 
tween them  was  far  more  easily  bridged  over 
now  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  As 
soon  as  Harold  was  accepted,  she  sent  her 
children  away  for  a  little  while,  and  made 
Emilia  her  friend  and  companion.  It  was  cer- 
tainly awkward  that  Emilia  should  turn  out  to 
be  a  widow,  and  to  have  a  little  girl.  The 
world  would  not  unnaturally  think  that  there  had 
been  deception  somewhere — that  some  unwoithy 
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motive  fiad  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  conoeal- 
roent.  Harold  averred  that  it  did  not  matter 
two  brass  forthings  to  him  whatever  the  world 
might  choose  to  think  or  say,  and  although 
Mrs.  Rivers  could  not  eo  quite  so  far  as  that, 
she  was  woman  cnoush  to  take  the  difficulty 
•  boldly  bv  the  hand  ana  face  it  out. 

One  day  all  three  of  them,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
Emilia,  and  Harold,  went  to  see  little  Daisy  at 
the  farm  where  she  was  living  with  some  of  her 
mother^s  friends.  She  was  a  sweet  little  golden- 
haired  pet,  as  fresh  and  innocent  as  a  rosebud. 
A  week  later  Mrs.  Rivers  fetched  her  away  to 
Chestnut  Bank,  and  there  she  stayed  till  within 
a  fortnig^ht  of  her  mother^s  wedding. 

Harold  often  found  himself  thmking  about 
Emilia^s  murdered  husband,  and  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  learn  some, 
at  least,  of  the  details  of  so  terrible  a  crime.  On 
two  occasions  he  ventured  gently  to  hint  at  the 
matter  when  in  conversation  with  his  betrothed. 
The  first  time  she  turned  away  ft'om  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said  nothing.  The  second 
time  she  took  his  hand  and  laid  her  cheek  caress- 
ingly on  it  and  said:  *' I  cannot  talk  to  you 
about  it;  it  is  too  painful,  too  terrible.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  in  time  to  come,  I  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  eveiythin^ ;  but  not  now  —  do  not  ask 
me  now.^  Afler  mat  Harold  could  say  nothing. 
The  marria^  took  place  from  the  house  of  an 
aunt  of  the  bnde ;  a  point  on  which  Emilia  had 
insisted.  This  aunt  was  the  widow  of  a  solic- 
itor, and  was  in  pretty  good  circumstances,  and 
she  willingly  placed  herself  and  her  home  at  the 
disposal  of  Emilia,  when  she  found  what  an  ex- 
cellent match  her  niece  was  about  to  make. 

At  six  o*clock  that  evening  the  newly  made 
husband  and  wife  stood  by  the  window  of  their 
sittinfi^-room  in  an  hotel  at  Dover,  gazing  out  at 
the  cloudy  sky  ajid  the  stormy  sea.  •*  It  will  be 
rough  crossing  to-morrow,"  said  Harold,  ••  un- 
less the  wind  should  go  down  during  the  night. 
It  will  not  matter  for  myself;  I  like  a  wild  sea ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  hardly  appreciate 
its  beauty." 

**  That  has  to  be  proved,"  said  Emilia  with  a 
smile.  "  I  have  a  great  fancy  that  I  shall  enjoy 
being  out  in  what  the  sailors  call  a  '  capful  of 
wind:' " 

**  And  I  have  a  great  fancy  that  you  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind."  He  had  an  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  as  he  spoke  he  stooped  and  kissed  the 
cheek  that  he  now  might  kiss  without  reproof. 

Emilia  put  forth  her  hand  to  draw  the  curtains 
farther  back.  As  she  did  so  the  bracelet  she 
wore  on  her  wrist  became  unclasped  and  fell  to 
the  fiTound.  Harold  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  As 
his  fingers  touched  it,  he  saw  that  the  lid  of  a 
locket  which  formed  part  of  the  bracelet  had 
burst  open  through  the  fall.  In  this  locket  was 
the  portrait  of  a  man  at  which  Harold's  eyes  in- 
voluntarily glanced  as  he  picked  it  up.  It  was 
a  peculiar  face  that  was  there  pictured  —  hand- 
some and  yet  sinister ;  a  face  such  as  few  people 
who  had  ever  known  the  original  would  be  likely 
to  forget.  As  that  face  met  the  ffaze  of  Harold 
Rivers,  his  own  face  paled  to  a  deathlike  white- 
ness, while  a  sudden  horror  leaped  to  his  eyes 
and  stared  wildly  out  at  the  picture  he  was  hold- 
ing in  his  trembling  hand.  ••  Whose  likeness  is 
this  P"  he  said  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  ••  And 
why  are  you  wearing  it,  Emilia  P  " 
.♦  I^  -^ess  of  my  husband  who  was 


murdered.  Have  I  not  a  right  to  wear  it?"*  sbe 
answered  in  solemn  tones  that  sounded  in  his 
ears  like  a  voice  of  doom. 

••O  heaven!  can  this  indeed  be  so?"  cried 
Harold  with  a  groan  of  bitter  anguish  as  be 
dropped  the  bracelet  on  to  the  table. 

Emilia  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence.  Then  with  a  face  as  white  as  his  own, 
she  came  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  him.  **  Did 
you  know  George  Warrener?  "  she  asked.  "If 
you  did  you  can  tell  me  " —  she  paused.  He  was 
staring  nt  her  as  a  man  mis^ht  stare  at  some  ter- 
rible nightmare.  Then  all  in  a  moment  she 
knew  the  truth.  A  low  cry  broke  from  her  lips. 
She  flung  up  her  hands  and  shrank  badL  us 
though  some  one  had  suddenly  struck  ber. 
Then  she  said:  **  I  know  now  why  yon  aaked 
that  question,  Harold  Rivers.  You  —  yon  are 
the  murderer  of  George  Warrener,  and  I  —  mcr-  , 
ciful  powers  that  it  should  be  so !  —  I  am  yoor 
most  unhappy  wife ! "  I 

' '  Murderer !  No,  no,  Emilia,  you  must  no*,  saj 
that ! "  and  he  stretched  both  hands  toward  ber. 

**  Assassin,  stand  back,"  she  cried  sternly. 
•'Come  not  near  me.  The  guilt  of  innocent 
blood  is  on  your  head." 

**  This  is  madness,  Emilia,  I  am  no  assassin. 
Listen  to  me.     Vou  cannot  know  all,  or  "  -^ 

**  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  I  do  know  all. 
Come  no  nearer,  or  I  will  rin^  the  bell  and  de- 
nounce you  to  the  world  ai*  Uie  guilty  wreteh 
you  reallv  are."  She  looked  taller  than  she  bad 
ever  looked  before.  There  was  a  majesty  of 
woe  about  her  which,  even  at  that  bitter  mo- 
ment, Harold  could  not  help  noticing,  All  the 
softness  had  vanished  from  her  face  Lines  of 
sternness,  of  cruelty  almost,  unsuspected  be- 
fore, now  showed  themselves  in  bold  and  stut- 
ling  relief.  It  was  no  longer  Aphrodite,  rosy 
wi£  love  and  happiness,  that  stood  before  bim, 
but  a  stem  priestess  of  the  Fates,  to  whom  pitj 
and  truth  were  unknown. 

Harold  with  one  hand  pressed  to  his  heart,  as 
if  he  could  thereby  still  its  wild  beating,  paused 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Little  filmy  motes  were 
floating  before  his  eyes.  The  window  and  tbe 
fireplace  seemed  strangely  out  of  their  proper 
positions.  **  You  mast  listen  to  me,  Emiha.^'be 
said  at  last.  **  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that. 
You  are  my  wife,  and"  — 

•*  Did  you  or  did  you  not  kill  George  War- 
rener P  "  No  judge  sitting  in  solemn  state  conld 
have  asked  the  question  more  coldly  and  sternly. 

**  I  did  kill  the  man  whose  portrait  yon  wear 
in  that  bracelet,  but''  — 

*•  That  is  enough.  Your  own  words  condemn 
you." 

••They  do  not  oondenm  me  as  a  murderer. 
Emilia.'^  Again  he  held  out  his  hands  in  mnte 
appeal. 

•*  Keep  away.  Come  no  nearer.  I  am  no 
longer  your  wife."  As  she  spoke  she  pullwl 
savagely  at  her  wedding-ring  and  flung  it  at  bis 
feet.  ''The  husband  of  my  only  love  cries 
for  vengeance  from  his  untimely  grave.  His 
blood  is  on  your  hands.    I  can  see  it  now." 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  from 
his  lips.  He  made  one  step  forward  and  seemed 
to  be  stepping  into  space,  and  then  he  remem- 
bered nothing  more.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Harold  Rivers  had  Mnted, -- Chambers's 
Journal, 

[To  be  eoiUimi4d  in  cmr  m^xt.] 
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THE  BELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

BT  BBY.  JOHN  NXWBNHAM  ROABS. 

"  0  Egypt !  Egypt !  Of  thy  religion  fables 
only  willremain,  which  thy  disciples  will  under- 
stand as  little  as  they  do  thy  religion.  Words 
cut  into  Mtone  will  alone  remain  telling  of  thy 
pioos  deeds.  The  Scythian,  or  the  dweller  bj 
the  Indns,  or  some  other  barbarian  will  inhabit 
thy  fair  land." 

Such  was  the  prophecy  of  Hermes  Trisme- 
Tbtus,  too  literally  nilfilfed,  concerning  the  re- 
ugion  of  the  nation  which  Herodotus  considered 
to  be  *'  by  far  the  best  instructed  people  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  since  they,  of  all  men, 
store  op  most  for  recollection  " —  the  people  who 
"of  all  men  were  most  attentive  to  tne  worship 
of  thegods,*^  and  **mo8t  scrupulous  in  matters 
of  religion  " —  the  people  from  whose  Pantheon 
he  ghully  ackDowledges  that  "almost  all  the 
gods  came  into  Greece.''  The  crowning  gloiy 
of  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon  was  that  it 
"excelled  the  wisdom  of  Egjpt." 

Of  their  love  of  learning  and  reverence  for 
religion  we  have  abundant  proof  in  their  writ- 
ings on  the  papyrus  of  the  ^ile  and  the  **  fine 
linen  of  Egypt;"  and  in  the  ** words  cut  into 
stone  "  on  the  walls  of  temples,  on  the  tombs  of 
kings  and  queens,  of  priests  and  priestesses,  of 
noblemen  and  fair  women.  Every  temple  had 
its  library  attached.  On  the  walls  of  the  library 
ft  Dendera  is  sculptured  a  catalogue  raisonni  of 
manoscripts  belonging  to  the  temple.  The  ex- 
hortations to  follow  learning  are  unceasing: 
"  Lore  letters  as  thy  mother.  I  make  its  beauty 
to  appear  in  thy  face.  It  is  a  greater  possession 
than  all  honors."  * 

And  so  we,  descendants  of  the  **  barbarians," 
the  thought  of  whose  appearance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  sent  such  a  shiver  to  the  heart  of  the 
eoltiired  priest,  are  able  to  spell  out  the  religion 
of  the  E^ptians ;  and,  unsealing  the  lips  of  the 
dead,  bicTtnem  speak  for  us  their  '*  sermons  in 
stones." 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  Egypt  is  due  partly  to  the  proof  it  gives 
that  oar  FfOner — who  is,  as  a  Vemc  hymn  calls 
Him,  "the  most  fatherly  of  fathers"— fed  the 
soals  and  spirits  of  His  children  when  they 
"  hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness  "  in 
the  remotest  ages  of  the  world;  and  partly  to 
the  light  it  sheds  upon,  the  Mosaic  conception 
and  i<fea  of  tbo  Divine  Being  and  man^s  relation 
to  Him. 

On  this  account  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  extreme  antiouity  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
state  of  their  civilization  during  the  serfdom  of 
the  Israelites.  A  pyramid  at  Sakk&rah,  near 
Thebes,  has  a  royal  title  on  the  inner  door  to  the 
fourth  king  of  the  first  dynasty.  If  this  inscrip- 
tion be  correct,  then  the  pyramid  was  built  from 
fire  to  seven  hundred  years  before  the  great 
prramid  of  Cheops,  and  was  two  thousand  years 
old  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Of  this  pyramid 
we  may  say,  as  King  Amenemha  said  of  a  palace 
he  was  building,  *'Made  for  eternity,  time 
shrinks  before  it." 

During  the  period  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israel- 
^^»  ^^'pt  was  already  in  its  decadence,  and  its 
religion  had  lost  much  of  its  original  purity. 
We  possess  books  of  travels,  moral  treatises, 

'  G.  lfjiq»ero,  X«  Genre  SpUtolaUrt  chen  Us  AticUna  Egyp- 
;  ««M,p.48.    PlulB,1872. 


letters,  sacred  hymns,  and  novels,  some  written 
before  and  some  durino^  this  period.  Moses  was 
**  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians," 
and  the  influence  of  this  learning  is  ielt  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

The -dry  climate  and  the  sand  of  E^pt  have 
preserved  the  monuments,  the  papyri,  and  the 
frescoes,  which  appear  fresh  as  the  day  on  which 
they  were  paintea.  M.  Mariette  describes  his 
penetrating  into  one  of  the  sealed  sepulchral 
chambers  at  Memphis,  and  findinj?,  on  the  thin 
layer  of  sand  which  covered  the  floor,  the  foot-, 
prints  of  the  workmen  who,  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  years  before,  had  laid  the  Apis 
mummy  in  its  sarcophagus,' and  closed,  as  they 
believed,  the  door  of  perfect  fitting  stone  for 
ever. 

We  shall  consider  (1)  the  idea  of  Grod,  f2) 
the  effect  of  this  idea  upon  the  life  of  the  people, 
(S)  the  conception  of  the  future  life. 

I.  The  manifold  forms  of  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon were  nothing,  says  the  late  JB.  Deutsch,' 
but  religious  masks  of  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  Deity  communicated  to  the 
initiated  in  the  Mysteries.  **  The  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  were,"  says  M.  Pierrot,  **only  mani- 
festations of  the  One  Being^  in  his  various  capaci- 
ties."' M.  Maspero*  and  other  scholars  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  following  hymn  occurs  on  two  papyri  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  represents  the  tnought 
prevalent  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and 
is  the  work  of  Enna,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Two  Brothers  and  other 
works.  The  hymn  wea  translated  some  years 
^Sp  by  Maspero.*  A  translation  has  also  been 
onered  by  Canon  Cook  in  Records  of  the  Past.*  I 
select  portions  which  express  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead : — 


HaU  to  thee,  O  Nile ! 


He  causeth  gprowth  to  Ailfl]  all  desires, 

He  never  wearies  of  it. 

He  maketh  his  mij^ht  a  buckler .▼ 

He  is  not  graven  m  marble  ' 

As  an  image  bearing  the  double  crown. 

He  is  not  beheld :  • 

He  bath  neither  ministraats  nor  offerings : 

He  is  not  adored  in  sanctuaries : 

His  abode  is  not  known. 

No  shrine  is  found  with  painted  figures  (of  him). 

There  is  no  building  that  can  contain  him !  >« 

There  is  no  counsellor  in  th^  heart ! " 

Every  eye  is  satisfied  with  mm." 

Unknown  in  his  name  in  heaven, 
He  does  not  manifest  his  forms ! 
Vain  are  all  representations  of  hiuL 

On  this  hymn  Canon  Cook  makes  the  note, 
sufiftcienUy  remarkable  as  coming  from  the 
editor  of  the  Speaker* s  Commentary:  **The 
whole  of  this  passage  is  of  extreme  importance, 
showing  that,  apart  from  all  objects  of  iaolatroos 
worship,  the  old  Egyptian  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  God,  unknown  and  inconceiv- 
able ;  the  true  source  of  all  power  and  good- 
ness." 


^ 


11 


*  LU,  Rem.  p.  178. 

»  DUt.  d'Arth.  Kgvpi.  art.  "Religion."    Parte,  1876. 

*  ni$t.  Arte.  de»  Ptnpie$  <U  VOrient,  cap.  i.    Paris,  1876. 

B  I/ymne  au  mi.    Paris,  1868.    Laath  offers  a  fine  transl.  in 
Moten  der  Ebrder. 

*  Vol.  iv,  p.  105. 

T  Cf  I  »8alm§  X vlU.  2.  •  Ci.  AoU  xvU.  ». 

0  Cf.  St.  John  1. 18.  ««  Cf.  1  Kings  vilJ.  27. 

"  Cf.  Is.  xl.  13, 14.  »  Cf.  Ps.  rvil.  16. 
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This  one  God  is  moreover  the  Creator:  "He 
^as  made  the  world  with  His  hand,  its  waters, 
its  atmosphere,  its  vegetation,  all  its  flocks,  and 
birds,  and  fish,  and  reptiles,  and  beasts  of  the 
Md."  '*  **He  made  all  the  world  contains,  and 
liath  e^iven  it  light  when  there  was  as  yet  no 
jun.^' ^^  **  Glory  to  Thee  who  hast  begotten  all 
that  exists,  who  hast  made  man,  and  made  the 
^ods  also,  and  all  tha  beasts  of  the  field.  Thou 
uakest  men  to  live.  Thou  hast  no  being  second 
to  thee.  Thou  givest  the  breath  of  life.  Thou 
irt  the  Light  of  this  world."  ** 

But  although  God  bo  the  Creator  yet  He  is 
'* self-created:"  **His  commencement  is  from 
the  beginning.  Ho  is  the  God  who  has  existed 
from  old  time.  There  is  no  God  without  Him. 
^o  mother  bore  Him,  no  father  hath  begotten 
Him.  God-goddess  created  from  himself.  All 
^ods  came  into  existence  when  he  began."  *• 

Many  of  the  hymns  speak  the  mystery  of  His 
[lame:  *•  Unknown  is  His  name  in  heaven:" 
'*  Whose  name  is  hidden  from  His  creatures :  in 
Bis  name  which  is  Amen"  (hidden,  secret) .^'^ 
Therefore  the  Egyptians  never  spoke  the  Un- 
known Name,  but  used  a  phrase  which  ex- 
pressed the  self-existence  of  the  Eternal :  **  I  am 
Dne  Being,  I  am  One."  The  expression  is  found 
in  the  "Ritual  of  the  Dead,"  where  Lepsius 
translates  it :  "  Ich  bin  Tum,  ein  Wesen  das  ich 
eines  bin;"  and  he  refers  to  the  similarly 
constructed  sentence:  *'I  and  my  Father  are 
One."  *'  E.  Deutsch  renders  it  **  I  am  He  who 
[  am."  The  original  is  Nuk-pu-Nuk.  Plutarch  '• 
tells  us  of  the  veil  which  overhung  the  temple 
of  Neith  at  Sais :  "  I  am  that  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  be ;  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  yet  drawn 
aside."  The  name  Neith  means  **  I  came  from 
myself."  *^  In  one  of  the  magical  texts  there  is  a 
chapter  entitled:  **To  open  the  Place  of  the 
Shrine  of  the  Seat  of  Neith."  *•!  am  the  seat 
Df  Neith,  hidden  in  the  hidden,  concealed  in  the 
concealed,  shut  up  in  the  shut  up,  unknown  I  am 
knowledge."  ** 

At  the  town  of  Pilhom,  God  was  worshipped 
ander  the  name  of  **The  Living  God,"  which 
Brugsch  considers  to  correspond  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Jehovah ;  and  the  serpent  of 
brass,  called  kerch  (the  polished),  was  there  re- 
g;arded  as  the  living  symbol  of  Go^.** 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  stated  in  the  letter  of  Jamblichus  to  Por- 
phry  that  the  Egyptians  *'  affirm  that  all  thin^ 
which  exist  were  created,  and  that  He  who 
gave  them  being  is  their  first  Father  and 
Creator."  ^ 

The  Egyptians  felt  that  which  we  all  feel,  that 
no  name  can  express  all  that  God  is.  Neverthe- 
less, they  tried  to  realize  God  by  taking  some 
natural  object  which  should  in  itself  convey  to 
their  minds  some  feature  in  God^s  nature,  so 
that  from  the  well-known  they  might  grope 
&iler  if  happily  they  might  find  the  unknown. 

"  Bvmn  to  Oiirin,    Paris  8tel6.    Trnnsl.  by  Chabu. 

i«  Milanget  Egypt.  1. 118, 119.    Chabu. 

u  Lceman,  Monununtt  du  MuUe  dea  Pay-Bai,  U.  3. 

"/Md.  li.  74.    ChnbM. 

17  Tho  incommunlcnblenets  of  the  name  of  the  Divine  Bcine 
was  tho  truth  at  -which  Jacob  arrived  after  the  night's  bard 
nrrcstling:  "  Why  askest  thou  after  my  name?  " 

"  eyw  KoX  6  [loTijp  "EN  ivtitv.         "  J)e  I»id.  et  Oi.  c.  9. 

M  Athene  is  supposed  to  have  had  her  origin  in  the  Egyptian 
Circith.  An  inscription  is  said  to  exist  in  a  temple  of  Athene : 
"lam  all  and  was,  and  is,  and  shall  bo.  Monier  Williams, 
Indian  Wisdom,  p.  146  n. 

*^  Recordi  of  Ptttt,  vl.  123.  **  Cong,  e/ Orient.  London^ 

»  De  My»t.  t  4, 


This  became  a  necessity  for  the  priests  in  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  the  people.  Therefore  in  the 
Sun  thoj  saw  God  manifested  as  tho  Light  of  the 
world,  in  the  river  Nile  they  saw  the  likeness  of 
Him  whom  no  temple  can  contain,  whose  form 
cannot  be  graven  in  marble,  whose  abode  is  un- 
known. Tue  more  fully  they  felt  the  infinite 
nature  of  God,  the  more  would  they  seek  in 
nature  for  symbols,  and  in  flights  of  inspiration 
for  names,  to  express  the  yearnings  of  their 
souls  after  God.  Hence  they  called  God  PthaJi 
when  He  speaks,  and  when  b5  His  word  He  be- 
comes Creator ;  they  called  Him  Thoth  when  He 
writes  tho  Sacred  Books,  and  **  manifests  truth 
and  goodness ; "  they  called  Him  Osiris  when  He 
manifests  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  man's 
nature,  and  taking  upon  Him  the  nature  of  man 
becomes  the  ^od-man.  AH  the  deities  were  re- 
garded as  manifestations  of  the  one  ^reat  Creator, 
tne  Uncreated,  the  Father  of  the  universe.*^  This 
is  expressed  in  the  hymn :  *'  Hail  to  thee !  Lord 
of  the  Lapse  of  Time,  King  of  Gods !  Thou  of 
many  names,  of  holy  transformations,  of  mys- 
terious forms."**  This  idea  of  One  God  ex- 
pressed in  many  names  is  given  by  Aristotle: 
*'God,  though  He  bo  One,  has  many  Tumeiy 
because  he  is  called  according  to  states  into 
which  He  is  continually  entering  anew."**  The 
same  idea  is  found  in  several  passages  of  the 
Rig- Veda:  **  That  which  is  One  the  wise  call  it 
in  divers  manners;  they  call  it  Agni,  Yama, 
Indra,  Varuna : "  *^  **  Wise  poets  make  the  beau- 
tiful-winged, though  He  be  One,  manifold  by 
words."  *« 

Nevertheless,  as  in  Greece  and  India,  so  also 
in  ancient  Egypt,  the  symbols  became  in  the 
popular  mind  actual  gods,  and  the  people  degen- 
erated into  gross  idolatry.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  descent  of  the  worship  of  the  invisible 
attributes  from  God.  They  **  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  imago  made 
like  to  corruptible  men,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things  ...  and 
they  changed  tho  truth  of  God  into  a  lie ;  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than 
the  creator."'*  This  is  unfortunately  the  aspect 
in  which  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  has  presented 
itself  to  mankind  for  many  centuries. 

After  these  appeared 
A  crew,  who  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Oi*us,  and  their  train. 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  nA  priests,  to  seek 
Their  w{wiucring^  gods  disguised  in  brutish  foms 
Bather  than  human."** 

We  possess  tho  account  of  a  brilliant  effort 
made  by  Amenophis  tho  Fourth  (1500  B.  c.)  to 
abolish  all  worship  except  that  of  tho  sun.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  **  Glory  of  the  solar  disk,J^ 
and  changed  the  capital  city  so  that  the  archi- 
tecture might  not  suggest  the  popular  polythe- 
ism. Lepsius  explored  the  ruins  of  the  new 
city,  and  found  the  walls  decorated  with  neculiar 
floral  designs,  and  with  hymns  to  the  san. 
This  reformation,  however,  lasted  only  for  one 
generation,  and  then  passed  away.'*    We  find 

M  ITymne  au  SoUil  dana  le  zv.  chap,  du  BUud,  ptf 
LefSbro. 

M  Chabiis,  Rev.  Arch.,  O.  8.  xlv.  80. 

M  De  Mundo,  e.  vii.  Inlk 

«  R.  V.  i.  164.  46.  «•  R.  V.  X.  114.  fi. 

w  Romans  1.  23-25.    See  also  Plutarch  in  De  /«.  ti  Oiir.  «• 

Izxl. 
M  Paradise  Lottt,  i.  476^82. 
•1  Brugsch,  Uiitoire  d^Egypte,  p.  118. 
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the  ioflaeDce  of  this  religious  revolution  on  the 
stele  of  a  hymn  to  Osiris  (eighteenth  dynasty) , 
for  wherever  the  name  of  the  deity  Amen 
occurs,  it  has  been  chiselled  out;  but  it  is  re- 
stored under  his  successors. 

A  striking  picture  is  given  of  King  Pianchi 
Mer-Amon  entering  the  temple  of  Ra.^the  sun. 
'*Uo  parided  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  cool 
lake,  washing  his  face  in  the  stream  of  the 
hearenly  waters  in  which  Ra  laves  his  face. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  the  sandy  height  in  Heli- 
opolis,  making  a  g:roat  sacrifice  before  the  face  of 
fta  at  his  rising,  with  cows,  milk,  £um,  frankin- 
cense, and  all  pi*ecious  woods  delightful  for 
ficent  He  went  in  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Ba  .  .  .  then  the  chief  priest  offered  suppli- 
catiODS  to  ward  off  calamity  for  the  king, 
girded  with  the  sacred  vestments.  He  then 
jMirificd  him  with  incense  and  sprinkling,  and 
broa^bt  to  him  garlands  from  the  Temple  of 
CM)eli8ks.  **  The  king  ascended  the  flight  of 
steps  to  the  great  shrine  to  behold  Ra  in  the 
Temple  of  Obelisks.  The  king  stood  by  him- 
self, the  great  one  alone,  he  drew  the  bolt, 
he  opened  the  folding  doors,  he  saw  his  father 
Ka  in  the  Temple  of  Obelisks.  Then  he  closed 
the  doors,  and  set  sealing  clay  with  the  kiug^s  own 
signet,  and  enjoined  the  priests,  saying :  **  I  have 
set  my  seal ;  let  no  other  king  whatever  enter 
therein.'  Then  he  stood,  and  they  prostrated 
themselves  before  his  majesty.''" 

The  conception  oi  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
did  not  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  thinking  of 
God  as  very  near  to  tnem.  He  is  their  Father, 
and  they  *•  sons  beloved  of  their  Father."  Ho  is 
the  ** Giver  of  life;"  ••Toucher  of  the  hearts, 
Searcher  of  the  inward  parts  is  His  name." 
•♦Every  one  glorifies  Thy  eoodnoss,  mild  is  Thy 
lore  towards  us ;'  Thy  tenuemess  surrounds  our 
hearts;  great  is  Thy  love  in  all  the  souls  of 
men."  One  lamentation  cries:  ••Let  not  Thy 
&ce  be  turned  away  from  us ;  the  joy  of  our 
hearts  is  to  contemplate  Thee.  Chase  all  an- 
gmsh  from  our  hearts."  ••  He  wipes  tears  from 
off  all  faces."  ••  Hail  to  thee,  Ra,  Lord  of  all  truth : 
whose  shrine  is  hidden ;  Lord  of  the  gods :  who 
listeneth  to  the  poor  in  hii  distress :  gentle  of 
heart  when  we  cry  to  thee.  Deliverer  of  the 
timid  man  from  the  violent ;  judging  the  poor, 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  L^ord  of  mercy  most 
loving:  at  whose  coming  men  live;  at  whose 
goodness  gods  and  men  rejoice.  Sovereign  of 
ufe,  health,  and  strength." »•  ••Speak  nothing 
offensive  of  the  great  Creator,  if  tlio  words  are 
spoken  in  secret :  the  heart  of  man  is  no  secret  to 
Uim  that  made  it  ...  Ho  is  present  with 
thee  though  thou  be  alone."  *• 

As  we  might  expect  from  so  lofty  a  conception 
of  God,  their  hearts  broke  forth  into  joyous 
hymns  of  praise :  — 

Hail  to  thee,  tay  all  creatarcs; 
Salotation  from  every  land : 
To  the  height  of  heaven,  to  the  breadth  of  the  earth : 
To  the  depths  of  the  sea : 
The  gods  adore  Thy  Mt^esty. 
The  spirits  Thou  hast  made  exalt  Thee, 
Kejoicio^  t>efore  the  feet  of  their  begetter. 
Who  raises  the  heavens,  who  fixes  the  earth. 

They  cry  oot  welcome  to  Thee : 
Pftther  of  the  father  of  aU  the  gods : 

**0De  of  the  ObeUtks  which  then  stood  before  tho  porch 

■till  exists. 
»  Record*  of  Ptitt,  II.  98.  M  /Mel.  IL  131 


Maker  of  bein^,  Creator  of  existences, 

Sovereign  of  life,  health,  and  strength,  Chief  of  the  gods: 

We  woi-ship  Thy  spiiit,  who  alone  hast  made  us : 

We,  whom  Thou  hast  made,  thank  Thee,  that  Thou  hast 

given  us  birth  | 
We  give  to  Thee  praises  for  Thy  mercy  towards  us.«« 

H.  Such  was  the  idea  of  God  and  His  relation 
to  man  held  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and,  as 
we  might  expect,  it  drew  forth  in  them  ••  lovely 
and  pleasant  lives." 

The  three  cardinal  requirements  of  Eo^yptian 
piety  were  love  to  God,  love  to  virtue,  love  to 
man."  ••  I  was  a  wise  man  upon  earth,"  says  an 
ancient  Egyptian,  «*and  I  ever  loved  God."  On 
one  of  the  tombs  at  Tlicbes  a  king  sums  up  his 
life:  ••!  lived  in  truth,  I  fed  my  soul  with  jus- 
tice. What  I  did  to  men  was  done  in  peace; 
and  how  I  loved  G<Ki,  God  and  my  heart  well 
know."  The  Rosetta  stone  records  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes :  ••  He  was  pious  towards  the  gods, 
he  ameliorated  the  life  of  man,  he  was  full  of 
generous  piety,  he  showed^  forth  with  all  his 
might  his  sentiments  of  humanity.  He  distrib- 
uted justice  to  all  like  Grod  Himself."  Thus  was 
the  modem  king  a  worthy  successor  of  the  an- 
cient. 

Love  of  truth  and  justice  was  a  distin^ishing 
characteristic  of  tho  Egyptians.  God  is  mvoked : 
••  Rock  of  Truth  is  Thy  name."*  In  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Sistrum  a  king  addresses  Hathor,  God- 
dess of  Truth:  •*!  offer  to  thee  the  truth,  O 
Goddess !  for  truth  is  thy  work,  and  thou  thyself 
art  the  truth."  ••'  Thoth  is  the  god  who  *•  mani- 
fests truth  and  goodness."  The  high  priest  in 
every  town,  who  was  also  the  chief  magistrate, 
wore  round  his  neck  a  jewelled  iewef,  which 
bore  on  one  side  the  image  of  Truth,  and  on  the 
other  sometimes  the  image  of  Justice  sometimes 
of  Light.  When  the  accused  was  acquitted  the  - 
judge  held  out  the  image  for  him  to  kiss.*P  The 
image  of  Justice  is  represented  with  the  eyes 
dosed  and  without  hands,  to  si^ify  that  the 
judge  should  never  receive  any  oribe  with  his 
hands  to  ••  blind  his  eyes  withal."  So  also,  in 
the  scene  of  the  final  judgment,  Osiris  wears 
round  his  neck  the  jewelled  Justice  and  Truth, 
the  heavenly  pattern  of  the  earthly  copy,  for 
justice  and  truth  are  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
This  jewel  was  adopted  apparently  by  tho  Jew- 
ish High  Priest  after  the  flight  from  E^ypt.  No 
English  translation  has  been  offered  for  the 
strange  words  Urim  and  Thummin,  but  the  LXX. 
translated  them  •'  Truth  and  Light."  Truthful- 
ness was  an  essential  part  of  the  Egyptian  moral 
code ;  and  when,  after  death,  tho  soul  enters  the 
••Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  or  Perfect  Justice," 
it  repeats  the  words  learned  upon  earth:  ••O 
Thou  great  God,  Lord  of  Truth !  I  have  known 
Thee.  I  have  known  Thy  name.  Lord  of  Truth 
is  thy  Name.  I  never  told  a  lie  at  the  tribunal 
of  truth."*' 

The  honor  due  to  parents  sprang  naturally 
from  the  belief  in  God  as  ••  our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven."  We  constantly  find  inscriptions  on 
the  tombs  such  as  the  following:  ••!  honored 
my  father  and  my  mother ;  I  loved  my  brothers. 
I  taught  little  children.    I  took  care  of  orphans 

»  Relordi  of  Past,  II.  133. 
•^  Keim,  Jent9  v.  Kaaara^  il.  157. 
»  Brugscb,  Sal  an  SinHn.    Berlin.  1851. 
«>  Edwards,  One  Thounand  Miles  up  the  NUe,  1.  Wl. 
«o  Chabns,  has  nti  Interesting  paper  on  Egyptian  JasUoe  in 
Milanaen  EavDt.  ill.  2  ft. 
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as  though  they  bad  becD  my  own  children.^  ^  In 
letters  of  excellent  advice  addressed  by  an  old 
man  of  110  years  of  age  to  a  young  friend — 
which  form  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
dating  3,000  c.c.  —  he  sa^s:  '^The  obedience 
of  a  docile  son  is  a  blessing.  God  loves  obe- 
dience. Disobedience  is  hated  by  God.  The  obe- 
dience of  a  son  maketh  glad  the  hearth  of  his 

father A  son  teachable  in  God's  service 

will  be  happy  in  consequence  of  his  obedience, 
he  will  grow  to  be  old,  he  will  find  favor.^ 
This  is  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  *'  first 
commandment  with  promise^  (Eph.  vi.  2),  the 
obedience  to  God  ana  man  which  was  the  **  es- 
sence of  Hebraism.*^ 

The  moral  code  of  the  Egyptians  was  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate.  It  consisted  of  forty-two 
commandments  or  heads  under  which  all  sins 
might  be  classed.  This  code  was  the  ideal 
placed  before  men  on  earth ;  it  was  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection  according  to  which  they 
would  be  judged  in  heaven.  Some  of  them 
are  of  local  mtere&t  only,  but  most  belong 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong  writ- 
ten on  the  tables  of  the  heart.  Men  were 
taught  from  childhood,  as  children  are  now- 
adays taught  their  catechism,  that  ther  must  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Judge,  and 
say :  '*  I  have  not  privily  done  evil  to  my  neigh- 
bors. I  have  not  afflicted  any,  nor  caused  any 
to  weep.  I  have  not  told  lies.^  I  have  not  done 
any  wicked  thine.  I  have  not  done  what  is 
hateful  to  the  gocb.  I  have  not  calumniated  the 
slave  to  his  master.  I  have  not  been  idle.^  I 
have  not  stolen.  I  have  not  committed  adultery. 
I  have  not  committed  murder.^    And  so  on. 

But  their  commandments  were  positive  as  well 
as  negative.  On  the  tombs  we  find  the  common 
formula:  **I  have  given  bread  to  the  hungry, 
water  tp  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  shelter 
to  Uie  stranger.^^^  In  the  lamentation  at  funer- 
als, the  mourners  see  the  deceased  entering  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  Judge,  and  they  cnant 
the  words :  **  There  is  no  fault  in  him.  No  ac- 
cuser riseth  up  against  him.  In  the  truth  he 
liveth,  with  the  truth  he  nourisheth  himself. 
The  gods  are  satisfied  with  all  that  he  hath  done. 
He  succoured  the  afflicted,  he  gave  bread  to  the 
hungry,  drink  to  the  thirstv,  clothes  to  the  naked, 
he  sheltered  the  outcast,  his  doors  were  open  to 
the  stranger,  he  was  a  father  to  the  fatherless.^  ^^ 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  final  judgment  an- 
nounced by  the  Son  of  Man  to  whom  **  all  judg- 
ment is  committed,'^  some  4,000  years  afterwards 
among  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

This  tenderness  for  suffering  humanity  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation.  Gratefully  does  a  man 
acknowledge  in  his  autobiography  (4,<J00  B.C.)  : 

«  DU  daypHKhe  GHlbertotU.  Von  H.  Bragseb.  Ldpzfg, 
1808. 

**  Goodwin.  Cambridge  ^««ayf ,  1868. 

*^  The  niDth  commandment  of  the  Jewish  decalogue  is  a 
particular  form  of  this  great  law. 

«  They  bad  a  contempt  for  Idleness.  ••  God  loathes  idle 
hands."  (I/vmne  au  Ml).  "  Ra,  the  giver  of  food,  destroys 
aU  place  for  Idleness  ••  (.Ritual,  x v.  20) .  In  one  of  the  Leiteri 
we  read:  **  Why  is  thy  heart  volatile  as  the  chaff  before  the 
wind?  Give  thy  heart  to  something  worthy  of  a  man's  doing. 
Give  not  thy  heart  to  pleasure.  Idleness  is  unprofiuble.  It  is 
of  no  service  to  a  man  in  the  day  of  account,  lils  work  is 
found  wanting  when  weighed  In  the  balance.  Such  is  the  man 
whose  heart  Is  not  in  his  business,  whose  eye  scorns  it,"*etc.  — 

Goodwin,  E$taya.  ,    ,        ,     rw 

«•  Brugseh  gives  a  series  of  interesting  inscripUons  in  iMs 

pt,    OHiberwtlt.  ^      .       .      ,,..       w- ^ 

Honricus  Brugseh  Sal  an  SimHn,  tive  Liber  Metempw- 
ehoHe  vttervm  MgyiA.    Berlin,  1861.    Rt^.  Arch.  xiv.  ann^, 
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'*  Wandering  I  wandered  and  was  hungry,  bread 
was  set  before  me :  I  fled  from  the  land  naked^  there 
was  given  me  fine  linen."  ^    It  is  glory  to  a  naa 
that  '*  the  poor  shall  make  their  moan  at  tiw  door 
of  his  tomb."    An  inscription  on  a  tomb  at  Beoi- 
Hassan,  written  about  2.500  B.C.,  reads :  *'l  have 
not  oppressed  any  widow.      No  prisoner  lan- 
guished in  my  days.    No  one  di^  of  hunger. , 
When  there  were  years  of  famine  I  had  my  fields  ' 
ploughed.    I  gave  food  to  the  inhabitants,  so  that  | 
there  was  no  hungry  person.    I  gave  the  widow  , 
equal  portions  wiui  the  married.  1  did  not  prefer  , 
the  rich  to  the  poor."^   On  a  wall  of  the  Ten^  . 
of  Kamak  there  is  sculptured  the  earliest  known  i 
extraditionary  treaty.     It  is  between  Barneses  ! 
the  Second  and  a  Khetan  prince.    The  last  clause 

Srovides  that  political  fugitives  are  to  be  seot 
ack,  with  the  following  humane  provision  for 
their  personal  safe^ :  **  Whoever  shall  be  deli?> 
ered  up,  himself,  his  wives,  his  children,  let  him 
not  be  smitten  to  the  death;  moreover,  let  him 
not  suffer  in  the  eyes,  in  the  mouth,  in  the  fieei; 
moreover,  let  not  any  crime  be  set  up  s^atnst 
him."  This  treaty  was  engraven  for  the  luietaa 
prince  on  a  silver  tablet.  In  a  volume  of  maxima 
we  read:  ''Maltreat  not  an  inferior.  Let  your 
wife  find  in  you  her  protector,  maltreat  her  doI. 
Save  not  thine  own  life  at  the  cost  of  another." 
On  the  tomb  of  a  man  at  £1-Kalb  (4,000  B.C.)  it 
is  recorded  that  he  *'  never  left  home  with  anger 
in  his  heart."  •• 

III.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  the 
'*  E^ptians  were  the  first  people  who  afllrmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul."  ^*  No  sads&etory 
explanation  has  been  given  of  the  silence  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL  No 
definite  expression  of  the  belief  appears  io  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  until  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  when  the  Jews  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  rersians  who  held  it  as  a  fixed 
article  of  faith.  Certain  it  is  that  no  nation  kept 
more  prominently  before  their  minds  the  reahiy 
of  the  other  world  and  the  final  judgment  than 
did  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Birth  into  this  world 
they  called  death  mto  the  land^of  darkness,  detUi 
they  spoke  of  as  birth  into  the  manif«sstafion  of 
light."  »• 

There  are  a  large  number  of  papyri  found  in 
the  tombs  laid  beside  and  upon  the  mammy, 
which  are  known  as  The  Book  or  Ritual  <^  tie 
Dead.  The  most  complete  of  these  books,  the 
Turin  Papyrus,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  chapters,  each  with  a  title  of  its  contents, 
and  with  rubrics  in  red  ink  explanatory  of  its 
the  whole  being  illustrated  by  descriptiTes 


vignettes.  Generally  we  find  only  a  few  chapters, 
either  in  papyrus  leaves  or  cut  into  the  hard  black 
granite  or  the  pure  alabaster  sarcophagus. 
There  is  an  unknown  variety  of  texts,  apparenUj 
expressing  the  doctrine  prevailing  at  the  time  in 
that  part  of  Egypt  where  it  was  written.  The 
oldest  are  the  most  valuable,  as  they  are  the 
purer,  and  show  the  various  additions  which  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  paraphase  and  explana- 

*»  Cbabos,  LeB  Papyrus  BOratiquet  de  BerUn,  ridU  4NI  y 
a  Quatre  milU  ant.    1H68. 

«•  H.  Brugseh,  Die  Ogypt.  GrOberweU.  Tbla  refereoee  U> 
famine  is  Iniereitlng.  During  the  early  dniastiet,  the  officer 
In  charge  of  the  pubUc  grauaries  u  cntiUed  *'  Master  of  the  Hoom 
of  Zaf,  food."  The  name  given  to  Joseph  signifies  "Food  of 
the  living:"  Zaphnath-paanacb. 

»  DeuUch.  lU.  Rem.  p.  179.  «  il.  123, 

»  The  dying  words  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  the  *'  hope 
that  he  was  jmssiiig  from  the  land  of  the  dead  to  the  land  of 
the  living." 
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fcton,  and  which  have  become  in  process  of  time 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  text.  Some  chapters 
of  the  book  declare  that  they  were  written  by 
God  himself,  and  that  they  reveal  His  will  and 
the  divine  mysteries  to  man.  One  chapter,  the 
sixtj-fourth,  states  that  it  was  written  by  the 
"fioger  of  the  God  Thoth,''  the  **  Manifester  of 
truth  and  goodness ;  ^'^  therefore  the  book  was 
regarded  as  hermetic  or  inspired.  It  says  of 
itelf :  '*  There  is  no  book  like  it ;  man  hath  not 
^wkea  it,  neither  hath  ear  heard  it.^  ^ 

Tbe  Book  of  the  Dead  describes  the  passage  of 
die  deceased  through  the  other  world  into  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  Osiris. 

The  story  of  Osiris  is  one  of  ^reat  interest. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  divine  being,  who  in 
indent  times  descended  to  earth  and  took  upon 
}m  the  form  and  nature  of  man.  A  being  per- 
Aetlj  good,  he  ameliorated  mankind  by  persua- 
ikm  and  by  good  deeds.  But  at  lengtn  he  was 
lilledbylyphon  the  Evil  One.  His  wife  Isis  went 
tfaroQgh  the  world  in  search  of  him,  asking  the 
Ittie  children  if  they  had  seen  her  lord.  He  was 
ivsed  to  life  again;  and  he  made  his  son  Horus 
his  avenger  on  the  Evil  One.  It  is  this  sacrifice 
whidi  Osiris  had  once  accomplished  in  behalf  of 
Ban  on  earth,  which  makes  him  the  protector  of 
man  in  the  other  world,  the  invisible  place. 
The  ffod-man  becomes  not  only  the  gmde  of 
tin  deceased  through  the  other  world ;  he  also 
dothes  him  with  his  own  divine  nature,  so  that 
ftroo^out  the  books  the  deceased  is  described 
as  Offlris  Jf.  or  i\r.,  for  he  has  put  on,  and  become 
identified  with,  Osiris ;  and  he  sits  on  the  throne 
of  JQstice,  the  Judge  Eternal.  Finallv,  he  is 
Kpresented  as  the  mediator  between  God  and 
oan,  and  is  thus  at  once  the  representative  man 
and  the  saviour  of  mankind.** 

In  one  of  the  hymns  to  Osiris,  his  praise  is 
nmg  as  he  walks  the  heaven  in  holiness  and 
OT^rows  the  impure  upon  earth.  He  judges 
the  world  according  to  his  will ;  then  his  name 
heeomes  hallowed,  nis  immutable  laws  are  re- 
jected, the  world  is  at  rest,  evil  flies  away, 
there  is  ^eace  and  plenty  upon  the  earth,  justice 
is  estabhshed,  and  iniquity  purged  away. 

The  national  hymn  of  Egypt  was  the  iianeroSy 
which  was  the  passionate  cry  of  Isis  to  Osiris.** 

The  soul  on  entering  the  realms  of  the  dead 
addresses  the  Divine  Being:  "Othou  Hidden 
One!  Hidden  where  thou  hast  the  praises  of 
all  in  Hades  {Amentx)^  who  livest  m  power, 
covered  with  a  precious  veil  —  in  purity!"*' 
Then  he  prays  for  admission.  Choirs  of  glorified 
spirits  support  the  prayer.  The  priest  on  earth 
speaks  in  his  turn,  and  implores  the   divine 

*  CfaimpoUion  found  a  doorway  in  the  Ram«aeiim  at  Tbebes 
•doriMd  wnh  figures  of  Thoth  as  Qod  of  Letters,  and  8af  with 
Um  title  Lady  Presidisnt  of  the  Hall  of  Books.  LtUret  Egypt. 
Ht.  P*ris,l868. 

"  This  resembles  Lao-tse's  description  of  the  Law :  **  You 
,|ook  iDd  you  see  it  not,  it  is  colorless ;  you  listen  and  you  hear 
HBotfitisToiceless;  you  desire  to  handle  it,  you  touch  it  not, 
it  is  formless.'*    Stanislaus  Jnlien,  Lao-Ue-King. 

"  Aug.  Mariette  Bey,  Notice  det  Monum.  a  Bcnlaqt  1872, 
PP- 105  iq.  I  may  notice  here  that  Osiris,  Iris,  and  Uorus  form 
one  of  those  triads  which  are  found  in  most  great  theologies : 
^Let  point  de  d^art  de  la  mythologle  ^gypUenne  est  une 
madi^  rCbampollion,  Lettrei,  xi.)  Isis  the  mother  with 
Honu  tbe  child  in  her  arms — the  merdfbl  who  would  save  the 
^orehinper  from  Osiris  the  stem  Judge — became  as  popular 
«  wonbip  ill  Egrpt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  that  of  the 
V  irgin  and  Child  iu  Italy  and  Bpain  to-day .  Juvenal  mentions 
uiat  tbe  pdntcrs  of  Borne  almost  earned  a  livelihood  by  paint- 
ing tbo  goddess  leis. 

*  Bragich.  J)U  Ad&nUklaae,  p.  24. 

"  Henr.  Brugsch.  Sai  an  Sinsin,  Hte  Liber  MetemptvchoHi 


mercy.  Then  Osiris  encouraj^es  the  deceased 
to  speak  to  his  Father,  ana  enter  fearlessly 
into  Amenti.  Nevertheless,  before  the  soul  can 
enter,  he  must  be  purified,  ''cleansed  from  all 
stain  of  evil  which  is  in  his  heart.*^  Then  anc 
then  only  may  he  pass  through  the  darkness*,  and 
be  ''manifested  into  light/^  and  hear  the  voice 
of  welcome:  "Come,  come  in  peace."**  Bui 
the  Egyptians  felt  that  no  man  could  become 
pure  enough  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the 
All-Pure,  and  therefore  they  described  the  soul 
as  putting  on  Osiris.  Under  the  shelter  of  thai 
divine  vesture  the  "  deceased  was  protected  bv 
the  mystery  of  the  Name  from  the  ills  which 
afflicted  the  dead."  '*  The  soul  then  enters,  and 
is  amazed  at  the  glory  of  God  which  he  now  sees 
for  the  first  time.  He  chants  a  hynm  of  praise, 
and  passes  on  his  way. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  soul 
on  Its  passage.  The  Turin  Papyrus  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Birch  in  Bunsen's  Egypt.  One 
chapter  is  entitled :  "Of  escaping  out  of  the 
Folds  of  the  Great  Serpent,"  and  tells  how  the 
deceased  defies,  and  in  the  strength  of  Osiris 
escapes,  the  Evil  One.  A  curious  series  of  chap- 
ters follows,  describing  the  "Reconstruction  ol 
the  Deceased,"  or  the  new  and  glorified  body 
which  is  given  him.  Several  chapters  relate  to 
"  The  Protection  of  the  Soul."    By  virtue  of  re- 

S eating  one  of  these  the  soul  "  fi^oes  forth  as  the 
ay.  His  soul  is  not  detained  in  corruption 
rJBLameiber),"  a  passage  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Hebrew  verse :  "  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my 
soul  in  Sheol,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption."^  A  parallel  passage 
occurs  in  a  later  chapter  (155),  "  Hail,  O  Father 
Osiris!     Thou  dost  not  corrupt,  thou  dost  not 

turn  to  worms.    Thou  dost  not  decay I 

am !  I  am !  I  grow !  I  grow !  I  wake  in  peace. 
I  am  not  corrupted." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  (125^  is 
entitled:  "Going  into  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Truths,  and  separating  a  Person  from  his  Sins 
when  he  has  been  made  to  see  the  Faces  of  the 
Gods."  Several  copies  of  this  chapter  are  ex- 
hibited on  the  stairs  leading  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  Egyptian  Rooms  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  vignettes  explain  the  chapter.  At  the  en- 
trance to  that  Hall  of  Justice  tne  deceased  is  re- 
ceived by  the  God  of  Truth.  He  finds  himself 
in  the  presence  of  forty-two  assessors,  or  aveng- 
ing deities,  corresponainc^  to  the  forty-two  com- 
mandmentSf  Before  each  of  these  he  kneels  in 
turn,  and  confesses :  "I  have  not  committed 
murder,  theft,  falsehood,"  etc.  Then  he  pro- 
nounces the  formula  of  the  final  judgment:  "  I 
have  fed  the  hungry,  given  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
clothed  the  naked,  sheltered  the  outcast,  and 
been  a  father  to  the  fatherless."  He  is  then 
placed  in  one  scale  of  a  balance ;  in  the  other 
scale  is  placed  the  eyeless  and  handless  image 
of  Justice.  This  is  the  supreme  moment  in  the 
sours  existence.  In  the  Turin  Papyrus  the  scene 
is  painted  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  suited  to 
its  importance :  the  s^uardian  angel  watches  the 
scale  which  holds  l£e  soul ;  Horus  watches  the 

»  For  the  Christian  parallel  see  Newman's  Dream  of  Oercn- 
Out. 

■•  Dr.  Birch  in  Zeittchrift  f(kr  Ogyptitche  Sprache,  Ap. 
1860,  p.  61.  It  is  to  this  that  JiunbUchas  refers  when  bo  says 
that  tiie  *'  Egyptians  aArm  the  way  to  heaven  is  the  Name  of 
God  which  penetrates  throogh  all  the  world."  (De  Mytt. 
viii.  6.) 
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weight ;  Anubis,  guardian  of  tho  dead,  watches 
the  image  of  Justice ;  while  Thoth,  stile  in  hand, 
records  the  result  on  a  tablet. 

The  soul  is  then  conducted  by  Thoth  bearing 
the  tablet  into  an  inner  chamber,  where  Osiris 
is  seated.  Osiris  pronounces  judgment;  and  ac- 
cording as  the  soul  which  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  is  found  true  or  found  wanting,  it 
passes  to  the  realms  of  bliss  or  to  the  regions  of 
purilying  fires. 

In  this  trial  scene,  the  deities  are  sometimes 
depicted  interceding  as  mediators  and  offering 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  soul .  There  is  a  tablet 
in  the  British-Museum  in  which  the  deceased  is 
shown  in  the  act  of  placing  the  gods  themselves 
on  the  altar  as  his  sin-offering,  and  pleading 
their  merits.** 

Joyfully  does  tho  Book  of  Serrations,  or  Book 
of  the  Breath  of  Life,  salute  the  soul :  •*  Come, 
Osiris  iV.  /  Thou  dost  enter  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Goddesses  of  Truth !  Thou  art  purified  from  all 
sin,  from  all  crime.  Hail,  Osiris  N,!  Thou 
being  very  pure  dost  enter  the  Lower  Heaven. 
The  Two  Goddesses  of  Justice  have  purified  thee 
in  the  Great  Hall.  .  .  .  Thou  art  justified 
for  ever  and  ever ! "  **  O  ye  Gods  who  dwell  in 
the  Lower  Heaven,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
Osiris  N,  He  is  near  unto  you.  There  is  no 
fault  in  him.  ...  He  liveth  in  the  truth,  he 
nourisheth  himself  with  truth.  The  gods  are 
satisfied  with  what  he  hath  done.  Let  him  live ! 
Let  his  soul  live !  "  •* 

That  which  strikes  one  most  in  the  125th 
chapter  is  the  profound  insight  that  every  work 
shall  be  brought  into  judgment,  and  every 
secret  thing  whether  it  l>e  ^ood  or  evil.  It  is 
the  voice  of  conscience  which  accuses  or  ex- 
cuses in  that  solemn  hour,  for  no  accuser  ap- 
Eears  in  the  Hall ;  the  man^s  whole  life  is  seen 
y  himself  in  its  true  light,  all  is  **  laid  bare 
before  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do ; "  perfect 
justice  is  meted  to  every  man,  and  yet  at  the 
last  moment  **  mercy  seasons  justice,^^  for  the 
Judge  is  Osiris  the  god-man. 

Tfie  rubric  that  follows  this  chapter  states  that 
it  was  to  be  repeated  on  earth  with  great  sol- 
emnity. Tho  worshipper  must  be  **  clad  in  pure , 
linen,  and  shod  witn  white  sandals,  and  an- 
ointed with  fragrant  oil,  because  ho  is  received 
into  the  service  of  Osiris,  and  is  to  be  dressed  in 
pure  fine  linen  for  ever."  This  reminds  us  of  the 
Apocalyptic  vision :  •*  To  her  was  granted  that 
she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and 
white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints."  •* 

Constantly  did  the  Egyptian  look  forward  to 
the  day  of  final  judgment.  It  was  tho  most  im- 
portant day  of  his  existence ;  he  called  it,  with 
significant  brevitv,  **the  day" — dies  ilia  —  the 
day  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  **  justified,"  or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  **  found  true  in  the  balance." 
It  was  the  supreme  moment  of  escape  from  the 
death  and  darkness  of  this  world  into  the  life  and 
light  of  the  other  world:  then,  not  till  then, 
should  he  * '  behold  tho  face  of  God."  Therefore, 
death  had  for  him  no  terror ;  it  was  a  law,  not  a 
punishment;**  it  was  a  release  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  fellow-spirits  imprisoned  in  the  body. 
Sometimes  a  perfect  representation  of  a  mummy 
was  seated  at  the  Egyptian  banquets ;  sometimes 


t 


<^  Sharpo,  Egypt.  Myth,  and  Egypl.  ChrUtianUy. 

«»  Sai  an  Sinsin.    Record*  of  the  Paitt  iv.  121. 

«  Revel,  xlx.  8.  «•  ••  Mon  lex  non  pana  ort."  —  Cioero. 


it  was  carried  round  to  each  guest  in  torn: 
•*  Gaze  here,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  when  you 
die  such  shall  you  become."**  The  object  of 
this  custom  was  to  teach  men  '*  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  avoid  those  evils  which  tend  to 
make  them  consider  life  too  long  When  in  reality 
it  is  too  short."**  In  a  festal  dirge  King  Antof 
(eleventh  dynasty)  sang :  **  The  gods  who  were 
aforutime  rest  in  their  tombs ;  the  mummies  of 
the  saints  are  enwrapped  in  their  tombs.  Thej 
who  build  houses,  and  they  who  have  no  houses, 
behold  what  becomes  of  them.  ...  No  raao 
returns  thence.  Who  tells  of  their  sayings? 
who  tells  of  their  doings  ?  who  encourages  our 
hearts?  Ye  go  to  the  place  whence  none  re- 
turn. .  .  .  Feast  in  tranquillity,  seeing  that 
there  is  no  one  who  carries  away  his  goods  with 
him.  Yea,  behold,  none  who  ^oes  thither  comes 
back  again."  *^  There  is  a  sadness,  a  profound 
melancholy,  in  the  **  death  in  life  "  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  which  perhaps  justifies  the  curious 
remark  of  Apuleius:  **  The  gods  of  Egypt  re- 
joice in  lamentations,  the  gods  of  Greece  in 
dances." 

The  Egyptian  had  a  reverence  for  his  body— 
the  casket  in  which  the  precious  jewel  of  the  soul 
**  lodged  as  in  an  inn  "  for  so  many  vears  — and 
so  he  built  sumptuous  tombs,  and  acfomed  tfaem 
with  frescoes  and  Inscriptions,  and  called  them 
his  **  everlasting  home."  ••  Saneha,  in  his  auto- 
biography (2000  B.C.) ,  says :  *  •  I  built  myself  & 
tomb  of  stone.  His  Majesty  choso  the  site.  The 
chief  painter  designed  it,  the  sculptors  carved 
it.  .  .  .  All  the  decorations  were  of  hewn 
stone.  .  .  .  My  image  was  carved  upon  the 
IK)rtal  of  pure  gold.  His  Majesty  caused  it  to  be 
done.    No  other  was  like  unto  it."  «• 

These  tombs  were  often  sadly  desecrated. 
We  read,  for  instance,  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Rameses  the  Ninth  to  inspect  tbe 
tombs  of  the  •*  royal  ancestors"  at  Thebes. 
Their  report  has  been  translated  by  M.  Chabas. 
It  states  that  some  of  the  royal  mummies  were 
found  lying  in  the  dust;  their  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  and  the  treasures  h;ul  been^  stolen. 
It  also  mentions  a  tomb  **  broken  into  from  the 
back,  at  the  place  where  the  stela  is  placed  be- 
fore the  monument,  and  having  the  statuo  of  the 
king  upon  the  front  of  the  stela  with  his  hound 
Bahuka  between  his  legs.  Verified  this  day, 
and  found  intact."  '<*  Sudi  is  the  report  of  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Some  years  ago  M.  Mariettc 
discovered  the  mummies  of  the  tomb  of  this  very 
king,  and  the  broken  stela  bearing  upon  its  face 
a  full-length  bas-relief  of  the  king  with  tho  dog 
Bahuka  between  his  legs,  his  name  en^rravcil 
upon  his  back."  It  was  often  difficult  to  hnd  the 
tomb  in  the  necropolis.  In  the  Tale  of  Sdnm 
we  read:  **  He  proceeded  to  the  necropolis  of 
Coptos  with  the  priests  of  Isis  and  with  the  high 
priests  of  Isis.  They  spent  three  days  ami  three 
nights  in  searching  all  the  tombs,  ancl  in  examin- 
ing the  tablets  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  read- 
ing the  letters  engraved  upon  them,  without 
discovering  the  burial-places  of  Ahura  and  her 
sonMerhu."^* 

Before  the  body  was  laid  in  the  tomb  it  was 

^  nerod.  ii.  78.    Ludan.    Etmxy  on  Orkf. 

M  Plutarch  d€  /«.  15. 

"  Rtcordnof  the  Pant,  W.  118. 

^  at5<.ov9  olicovc  frpotrayopei/ovcriv.  — >Dlodor.  1.  51. 

^  Goodwin's  tranBlntlon  in  Records,  vi.  133. 

»o  Milange$  Egypt.  8mo  s^ric,  1810. 

»»  Trans.  Rib.  Arch.  Hoc.  IV.  1. 172.      «  Reatrdi,  Iv.  U7. 
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embalmed  by  the  **  physicians  of  Egypt."  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  why  the  body  was  embalmed 
and  preserved  with  so  mach  care.  Sir  G.  Wilk- 
inson Uiinks  that  it  intimated  a  belief  in  its  re- 
suscitation, bat  there  is  no  proof  in  their  writing 
of  this  belief.^  The  most  probable  eolation  is 
the  idea  that  as  the  sonl  was  purified  in  the  other 
world  so  the  body  shonld  be  purified  and  pre- 
lented  putrifying  in  this  world.  So  carefully 
ire  the  mammies  preserved  that  if  a  piece  of 
mammy  be  macerated  in  warm  water,  it  will 
recover  the  natural  appearance  of  flesh,  and  if  it 
be  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  will 
patrifj.'^ 

On  the  way  to  the  tomb  the  funeral  procession 
halted  on  the  shore  of  the  sacred  lake  of  its  nome 
or  department ;  and  the  scene  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Troths  was  acted  with  an  awe-inspiring 
wlemnity.  Forty-two  judgres  stood  to  hear  if 
loj  one  on  eaith  accused  the  dead  as  his  own 
eonscieoce  was  then  accusing  him  in  the  hidden 
world.  If  an  accusation  was  made  and  substan- 
tiated, the  sentence  of  exclusion  from  burial 
was  prononnced,  even  if  the  dead  were  the  Pha- 
raoh himself. 

Sach  is  a  general  outline  of  some  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  It  opens  up  a  considerable  number 
ofquesUons  of  extreme  interest  touching  its  in- 
loeDce  on  the  earlier  religion  of  Israel  from  the 
time  when  Abraham  **came  near  to  enter  into 
Egypi,"^  during  the  period  when  **  Israel  abode  in 
Egypt,"  first  as  guests  then  as  slaves,  until  they 
were  led  forth  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  the  fair  chilcl 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  the  man 
"learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egvptians.^^ 
Id  later  ages  Egypt  still  stood  forth  as  the  source 
of  wisdom  and  learning  whence  flowed  the  cul- 
ture of  Greece ;  and  still  later  the  highest  culture 
iDdmost  brilliant  thought  of  the  Chnstian  Church 
ctme  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  the  new 
capital  of  the  old  country." 

The  Egyptian  religion,  unaltered  by  the  Per- 
tians,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Romans,  was  of  all 
•Dcient  reli^ons  the  most  obstinate  in  its  resist- 
ance to  Christianity.  The  priests  of  .the  Temple 
of  Osiris  at  Philas  —  **  He  who  sleeps  at  Phi  lee  " 
—opposed  the  edict  of  Theodosius  in  a.d.  379 ; 
and  that  so  successfully  tliat  we  find  from  the 
Totire  tablets  they  were  in  possession  so  late  as 
453  A.D.  At  length,  however,  the  day  came 
when  the  chants  in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of 
Osiris  gave  way  to  chants  in  honor  of  the  risen 
Christ;  and  the  great  temple  was  dedicated  to 
the  martyr  St.  Stephen.  **  This  good  work," 
savs  a  Greek  inscription,  **  was  done  by  the  God- 
belored  Abbot  Theodore."  But  the  day  of  ven- 
geance came,  and  the  Christian  in  his  turn  was 
oriTen  forth  by  the  triumphant  Moslem,  and  the 
Christian  Church  is  now  extinct  in  Nubia. 

In  the  claim  which  Egypt  has  upon  our  affec- 
tions, let  us  never  forget  that  it  welcomed  as 
puest  the  patriarch  to  whom  three  ^reat  relig- 
ions of  the  world,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
iBlam,  trace  back  their  spiritual  origin,  '*  our 

"Prichard,  E.  Myth.  IM. 

••Pettigrew,  ffirt.  of  EgypHan  Mwnmiet. 

V  Borne  corioiu  detailB  of  Egyptian  ritual  are  still  extant  in 
tM  ruioQ*  cburcbcs  of  Cbriatendom,  tuch  as  the  ring  ivhlcb 
|M  Emtian  put  on  Ms  wife's  finger  in  token  that  he  entrusted 
KT  wtth  hb  property ;  the  feast  of  candles  at  Sain,  which  sur. 
v^vcs  In  Candlemas ;  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  find  their  eounterpart 
in  the  high  priest  of  Thebes,  who  bore  the  title,  *'  keeper  of  the 
two  doors  of  hsaTen." 


forefather  Abraham ;  ^*  and  that  it  was  the  home 
in  which  the  infant  Saviour  of  the  world,  lying  in 
in  His  mother's  arms,  found  a  refuge,  and  the 
hirhtest  significance  was  given  to  the  words: 
**  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son."  —  Nine- 
teenlh  Century. 

SHOOTING  ON  THE  WING. 

Sothern,  the  actor,  is  said  to  have  devoted  a 

Eart  of  each  summer's  vacation  to  fishing  and 
untinfi^  in  Canada.  F.  6.  de  Fontaine,  in  bis  in- 
imitable biography  of  the  actor,  relates  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  at  Quebec,  when  Flor- 
ence, Geo.  Holland,  and  Sothern  were  rambling 
through  the  town  waiting  for  the  steamer.  They 
had  started  down  the  principal  street. 

Suddenly  Florence  commenced  to  yell,  **ni, 
hi,  there !  You  —  man  with  the  birds !  Hi,  hi, 
come  here !  *^ 

Sothern  and  Holland  turned  to  see  what  the 
bluster  was  all  about,  and  observed  Florence 
gesticulating  to  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  who  was  carrying  a  lot  of  birds  on  a  string. 
Sothern  said :  — 

**  Florence,  what  the  mischief  is  the  rowP" 

Florence  replied :  •*  Sh-h-h-h !  Birds,  my  boy, 
birds.  We'll  buy  them  from  this  sportsman  and 
take  them  down  with  us ;  it  will  oe  a  pleasant 
change  of  diet — broiled  birds  on  toast,  you 
know." 

By  this  time  the  *'  sportsman  "  had  crossed  the 
street,  and  was  standing  before  the  trio.  He  was 
rather  a  sin^lar^ort  of  a  fellow,  and  withal  a 
German.  His  face  was  about  as  expressive  as  a 
Bolo^a  sausage,  and,  thougli  not  deaf,  it  seemed 
to  take  minutes  for  each  inquirv  to  reach  his  un- 
derstanding. This  at  first  made  Florence  think 
he  couldn't  hear.  Billy  opened  t^e  negotiations 
by  asking :  — 

**  Do  you  want  to  sell  your  birds  P" 

The  Teutonic  sportsman,  after  a  long,  dull 
look,  replied,  ''VotP" 

••I  say,"  repeated  Billy,  much  louder,  "do 
you  want  to  sell  your  birds?" 

The  same  long^,  dull  look  from  the  man,  and 
then  he  drawled  out,  *'  Yell,  yes,  I  dink  I  sells 
dem." 

**  Well,  how  much  for  them  P" 

•*  VotP"  with  same  stolidity  as  before. 

**I  say,  how  much  for  them?"  howled  Flor- 
ence. 

••You  buy  dem?" 

*•  Of  course  I'll  buy  them;  how  much  do  you 
want  for  them?" 

••You  buy  dem  all?" 

*•  Yes,  yes,  I'll  buy  them  all.  Come,  now,  let's 
finish  the  bargain." 

••  Vot?"  with  the  same  stupid  look. 

••  Oh,  Lord ! "  said  Billy,  now  getting  red  in 
the  face.  ••  What  a  stupid  fellow !  Look  here ! 
how  much  for  the  birds?" 

The  vender  of  game  for  the  first  time  seemed 
to  understand,  for  he  commenced  verv  slowlv, 
and  in  the  most  exasperating  wav,  to  deliberately 
count  his  miserable  bunch.  Florence  was  get- 
ting impatient,  and  just  going  to  bawl  out  again, 
when  the  man  looked  at  him  as  before,  and  slowly 
remarked :  — 

*•  Veil,  I  sells  dem  for  two  dollar." 

••All  right."  said  Billy.  '*Now,  where  did 
you  shoot  them?" 

••Vot?" 
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•*  I  say,  where  did  you  shoot  them  P" 

•*  Vere  I  shood  'em  P" 

••Yes;  where?" 

••  I  shood  dem  mit  der  voods  oat.  Vould  yoa 
dink  I  shood  birds  in  my  front  barlorP" 

This  rather  staggered  Billy,  and  they  all  com- 
menced to  laugh  at  him,  for  he  was  now  the 
color  of  a  boiled  lobster ;  but,  yelling  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  he  replied :  — 
'  ••  Why,  of  course ;  I  suppose  yon  shot  them  in 
the  woods ;  but  how  did  you  shoot  them  P^' 

••VotP" 

••  I  say,  how  did  you  shoot  them  f  " 

••J5rott;Ishood'em?'' 

••  Yes,  how  f  Did  you  shoot  them  on  the  wing  P" 

••VotP" 

••  Did  you  shoot  them  on  the  wingf  '^  howling 
in  his  ear. 

••  I  shood  'em  on  der  ving  f  "  • 

••Yes,  on  the  wing 9^^  Here  Florence  went 
through  a  pantomine  with  his  arms  to  describe  a 
bird  using  its  wings. 

The  sportsman  gravely  looked  at  Billy  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied :  — 

••  Veil,  I  ain'd  barticular ;  some  I  shoods  on 
der  vins^,  some  I  shoods  on  der  head,  und  some 
I  shooos  on  der  tail.  Id's  all  der  same  so  long 
vot  I  ^ot  'em."  And  then  he  looked  at  Billy  as 
though  he  was  saying  internally,  ••Vot  idea; 
shood  birds  on  der  ving !     Vot  vool  man ! " 

Billy  bought  the  birds  and  left  instantly,  ob- 
serving that  he  felt  sure  gunning  as  a  high  art 
did  not  flourish  in  Canada. 


THE  PBOFEdSIONAL  DOG  THIEF. 

BT  MONTAGU  WILLIAMS. 

^  I  am  very  fond  of  dogs  —  quadrupeds,  of 
course,  I  mean  —  not  jolly,  but  Collie  dogs; 
and  I  think  some  years  a^  I  could  boast  of  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens 
of  that  breed.  What  a  splendid  fellow  he  was ! 
Ma^ificently  marked  black  and  tan,  pent  big 
staring  eyes,  coat  black  as  jet,  as  faithful  a 
creature  as  ever  came  to  heel.  He  was  my  par- 
ticular companion,  my  peculiar  friend — fond 
enough  of  the  rest  of  the  household,  not  averse 
to  the  caresses  of  the  children,  but  perfectly  con- 
scious that  I  was  the  ••Boss."  His  name  was 
an  odd  one — Rob ;  but  as  I  did  not  christen  him, 
I'm  not  responsible  for  it.  I  bought  him  of  one 
of  the  keepers  at  Fleurs  Castle,  and  he  was 
handed  over  to  me  with  his  name,  age,  and 
parentage  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
attachea  to  his  collar. 

In  the  winter  of  187-i  I  was  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Grosvenor  squu-e,  and  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  a  number  of  handbills  in 
the  different  windows  of  that  district,  offering 
large  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  lost  and  stolen 
Couies.  The  dog-stealers  were  having  a  good 
time  of  it.  The  forty  thieves,  as  I  afterwards 
learned  they  styled  themselves,  were  lovyinff 
black-mail  tor  the  restoration  of  lost  pets  in  afl 
the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  It 
occurred  to  me  one  day,  as  I  looked  at  my  fnend 
following  closely  an  inch  or  two  from  mv  heel, 
as  though  he,  too,  sniffed  danger  in  the  distance 
—  ••Suppose  somebody  took  a  fancy  to  Rob; 
what  if  one  of  the  dawg  fraternity  were,  with  a 
device  which  even  he  could  not  withstand,  to 
seduce  my  trusty  vassal  from  his  allegiance  P  " 


The  mere  thought  made  me  very  uneasy,  and 
on  my  return  home  I  gave  special  orders  to  tb« 
servants  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  dog,  warning 
them  that  I  should  hold  every  member  of  the 
household  responsible  for  his  safety.  Oar  Joint 
anticipations  (mine*and  Rob's)  were  shortly  n- 
alized.  The  next  Sunday  morning  the  dog,  wbo 
always  slept  in  my  room  —  thinking,  no  doabt, 
that  I  was  lustly  entitled  to  an  extra  hour's  bed 
on  the  Saboath,  and  ought  not  to  be  disturbed— 
had  crept  gently  down  stairs  when  the  serraDts 
brought  up  ra  V  tea,  and,  finding  the  street-door 
open,  had  strolled  into  the  street.  I  awoke  soon 
after,  and  whistled  for  my  pet;  there  wis  no 
answer,  and  I  discovered,  to  my  oonsterDation, 
that  my  friend  had  gone. 

The  whole  house  was  in  a  state  of  confusion; 
the  neighl>orhood  was  scoured,  but  not  a  trace  of 
the  lost  animal  could  be  found.  What  was  to 
be  done  P  What  were  the  best  steps  to  take  for 
his  recovery  P  I  held  a  family  council,  and  we 
unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  (a  perfectly 
wrong  one,  by  the  way)  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  apply  to  the  police,  and  authorize  them 
to  issue  handbills,  offering  a  reward  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  absentee.  I  did  so,  and  tte 
reward  offered  was  ten  pounds.  Day  after  da/ 
passed,  fresh  bills  were  issued,  advertisements 
were  inserted  in  the  daily  papers,  the  rewaid 
doubled,  but  with  no  success. 

Three  weeks  after,  I  was  sitting  in  my  cham- 
bers, reading  briefs,  when  my  clerk  announced 
Uiat  a  man  had  called  who  wished  to  see  me  on 
urgent  private  business,  but  who  refused  bis 
name.  The  minute  he  entered,  it  occurred  to  me 
what  the  private  business  was. 

••I^st  a  dawg,  sir,  I  believeP"  said  he. 
••Collie  dawg — valuable  dawg,  sir;  and  Pre 
heerd  of  one  to-day  answers  the  description  from 
nose  to  tail.  If  it's  all  square  and  right,  guvW, 
I  know  a  pal  of  mine  as  might  be  able  towoii 
the  hanimal  back.*' 

I  was  so  anxious  to  recover  my  dog,  that 
without  much  further  parley  I  gave  io,  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  I  was  to  brinztlie 
money  in  gold  to  Shoreditch  Church  at  halfpast 
seven  o'clock  that  night.  The  time  for  starting 
arrived,  and  I  don^t  think  I  ever  saw  soch  a 
night — certainly  not  fit  to  turn  a  dog  out,  but  I 
was  going  to  trj'  and  bring  one  home.  The  wind 
blew  a  hurricane,  and  down  pelted  a  mixture  of 
snow  antl  hail.  I  trotted  across  the  Temple 
square,  through  Serjeants'  Inn  into  Fleet  strwt, 
hailed  a  hansom,  jumped  in,  and  in  twen^  min- 
utes was  standing  on  the  pavement  outside  the 
railings  of  Shoremteh  Churt^h .  Peering  through 
the  snow,  I  could  see  nobody  at  first,  butpre^ 
ently  a  man  with  a  peculiar  gait  emerged  from 
a  dark  corner,  and  cautiously  shambled  up  to 
me. 

••Dawff,  sir,"  said  he,  touching  his  hat, 
*•  come  about  a  dawg,  sir,  lost  in  Upper  Brook 
street,  twenty  pounds  reward ;  are  yon  the  gen- 
tleman P" 

It  was  not  a  night  to  stand  parleying,  so  I 
quickly  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was 
right  in  his  conjectures,  that  I  wanted  my  6og, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  hand  him  over  the 
money. 

•*  Wait  a  minute,  sir,''  he  said ;  ••  business  cant 
be  done  in  that  sort  of  way.    You're  not  on  * 
cross,  sirP     By  yourself;  no  slops*  about?" 

>  PoUoemcD. 
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I  hastened  to  assare  him  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  me ;  that  I  had  already  promised  his 
agent  in  the  morning*  and  that  my  word  was  my 
bood.  To  my  astonishment  and  disgust,  he 
then  informed  me  that  the  dog  was  not  in  his 
possession,  but  that  if  I  followed  him  to  the 
second-class  refreshment-room  of  the  Bishops- 

fte  Station,  the  bargain  should  be  concluded, 
kept  my  temper  with  difficulty,  I  confess, 
and  mattering  something  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  my  guide,  he  led  the  way,  and  I  fol- 
lowed. 

On  arriving  near  the  station  he  was  joined  by 
another  man,  and  we  all  three  proceeded  down 
the  platform  into  a  dark  comer  outside  the 
second-class  refreshment-room. 

"Now,  sir,^  said  my  guide,  "eive  us  the 
(raids,  and  in  five  minutes  you  shalT  haye  your 
dawg.** 

I  explained  to  him  that  that  arrangement 
would  not  suit  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  no 
secority  ^at  my  own  dog  would  be  returned ; 
and,  in  the  next»  that  I  was  not  quite  such  a  fool 
as  to  hand  him  over  the  money  until  he  in 
retora  handed  nay  dog  over  to  me.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  haggling ;  but  eventually  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  hand  his  friend  the  twenty 
sovereigns,  that  he  should  fetch  the  dog,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  should  mount  guard  over  the 
stakeholder.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  princi- 
Tptl  retnmed,  and  Rob,  catching  sight  of  me, 
nearly  broke  away  from  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  held,  and  once  more  passed  into  my  pos- 
session. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  wishing,  for  reasons 
I  will  presently  explain,  to  see  more  of  mv  com- 
panions, I  invited  them  into  the  refreshment- 
room,  and  offered  them  something  to  drink. 
The  offer,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. My  Shoreditch  friend,  in  answer  to  my 
inqniries,  described  the  manner  by  which  the 
dog  was  stolen — how  they  had  been  waiting  days 
for  him,  and  how,  eventually,  he  was  enticed 
from  the  door,  and  bundled  into  a  baker's  cov- 
ered barrow,  which  was  ready  in  waiting  round 
the  comer.  I  ventured  to  remark  tliat  they  must 
be  doing  a  thriving  business,  and  that  twenty 
^ineas  was  a  gooii  deal  to  give  for  the  restora- 
tion of  one  doe,  when  the  answer  I  received  was 
that  **itwas  only  two  quid  apiece — there  were  ten 
on  'em  in  it,  and  it  was  share  and  share  alike.*^ 
I  then  modestly  explained  that,  knowing  who 
I  was,  I  thought  it  rather  too  bad  to  steal  my 
dog. 

'*  Ah,  that's  the  best  of  it,**  said  he.  <*  Lord, 
sir,  you  should  ha*  seen  *ow  my  pal  Bill  'ere  did 
laagh.  *Aint  it  rather  'ard,*  says  I,  '  to  take  the 
eomisellor's  dawg?'  *  Not  a  bit,  Jim,'  says  he ; 
'  he's  had  a  goocflot  out  of  us,  why  slK>uldn't  we 
get  a  leetle  out  of  *im  P'  *' 

The  two  scoundrels  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  joined. 
As  I  said  before,  I  had  other  reasons  for  pro- 
longing this  interview,  and  so  I  had.  A  fnend 
and  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  lately  lost  his 
Collie  for  the  fourth  time,  for  weeks  had  vainly 
been  trying  to  recover  him.  I  mentioned  the 
matter,  described  the  animal,  and  was  not  long 
in  discovering  Uiat  the  lost  one  was  in  the  hands 
of  these  Philistines.  I  ordered  some  more 
whiskey-and-water  for  the  party,  and  offered  half 
the  sum  I  had  paid  for  my  own  dog  for  the  re- 


CO  very  of  my  friend's.  They  seemed  to  relish 
this  as  an  excellent  joke ;  and  on  my  yenturing 
to  remind  the  Shoreditch  'gentleman  that  the 
dog  was  an  old  one,  and  not  half  so  valuable  as 
mine,  he  replied :  — 

**  Quite  true,  sir,  he  is  an  old  *un,  and  not  so 
much  value  in  the  market  as  the  other.  He 
wouldn't  do  for  exportation,  like  youm;  but 
then,  you  see,  he  belongs  to  a  lady.  She's  so 
fond  of  him,  the  children  doats  on  him,  he's  a 
reg'lar  hold  family  relic ;  sure  to  get  him  back, 
sir,  sure." 

This  was  rather  too  much ;  and,  feeling  there 
was  no  chance  of  success,  I  commenced,  in  rather 
fdroible  language,  to  give  the  speaker  a  piece 
of  my  mind. 

••Notgoin*  to  round  on  us,  guv'nor,"  he  re- 
plied, "not  goin'  to  round;  we  Knew  we  could 
take  the  counsellor's  word,  he  aint  a-goin'  to 
break  it.'* 

I  at  once  put  him  at  rest  on  that  point ;  that 
although,  according  to  the  treaty,  he  was  safe  on 
that  night,  I  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  features 
and  appearance  of  the  man  who  iiad  helped  to 
deprive  the  counsellor  of  his  Hayorite  dog.  The 
two  muttered  something,  and  hurried  off.  Rob 
and  I  jumped  into  a  hansom,  and  in  an  hour's 
time  were  both  asleep  before  the  fire. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  once  more  the 
forty  thieves  were  abroad,  and  were  levying  con- 
tributions from  the  public  more  daringly  than 
ever.  -  Thin^  came  to  such  a. pitch  that  the  au- 
thorities took  the  matter  up,  and  I,  in  nay  official 
capacity,  was  instructed  to  prosecute.  The  very 
first  case  that  came  before  me  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  frequently  been  convicted  of  dog- 
stealing  ;  and  as  the  maximum  punishment,  af- 
ter previous  conviction,  by  statute  is  only  eight- 
een months*  hard  labor,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
that  sentence  would  be  scarcely  an  adequate  one. 
On  reading  the  depositions,  I  found  that  the  dog 
when  stolen  had  a  collar  on,  and  I  determined  to 
charge  the  delinouent  not  only  with  stealing  the 
dog,  but  also  with  larceny  of  the  collar,  intend- 
ing to  try  him  first  for  the  misdemeanor,  and  if 
convicted  to  proceed  with  the  felony. 

The  indictments  were  preferred  and  found, 
and  the  prisoner  came  up  to  plead.  Judge  of 
my  astonishment  when  I  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  my  old  Shoreditch  friend.  He  recog- 
nized me  at  a  glance,  and  the  expression  of  the 
rascaPs  countenance  was  most  ludicrous.  He 
never  took  his  eyes  off  me,  and  as  I  opened  my 
case  to  the  jury  his  face  grew  longer  and  longer. 
He  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  his  own  counsel,  and  during  the  summing 
up  of  the  Judge  he  lolled  listlessly  against  the 
dock.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  when  I 
expressed  my  intention  of  trying  him  again  for 
the  theft  of  the  collar,  he  seemed  to  give  a  long, 
low  kind  of  whistle.  He  was  again  tried,  again 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  for 
the  misdemeanor  and  twelve  more  for  the  felony. 
Now,  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that  habitual  crimi- 
nals prefer  five  years'  penal  servitude  to  two 
years'  hard  labor,  thirty  months  rather  stag- 
gered him.  He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head, 
and,  looking  very  hard  at  me  as  he  was  hurried 
from  the  court,  muttered  to  himself,  **Know'd 
he  have  me  some  day,  but  he's  made  me  pay 
d— d  dear  at  last  for  them  pieces."—  The  Round 
TabU. 
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THE  HUDSON  BAY    FUR-TBADEBS. 

The  bo^Uman  himself,  or  vojageor  if  an  In- 
dian, is  generally  a  voung  man,  hea^y  set,  oop- 
per  colored,  and  highly  ornamented.  His  black 
hair  is  ereased,  ana  plaited  in  small  braids,  from 
which  depend  bright-colored  ribbons  or  feathers. 
About  his  thick  neck  there  is  a  broad  band  of 
wampum,  from  which  he  hangs,  suspended  over 
the  throat,  a  huge  silver  medal.  This  medal 
was  not  presented  for  valuable  services  ren- 
dered, however,  but  can  be  purchased  at  the 
the  company's  stores.  His  capote  is  open  at  the 
Uiroat,  and  reveals  a  broad,  uncovered  chest, 
corded  with  muscle.  In  lieu  of  the  sash  he  wears 
a  broad  leather  belt,  in  which  is  slung  his  fire- 
bag,  beaded  or  quilled,  containing  a  pipe  and 
tobacco,  flint  and  steel,  and  serving  also,  upon 
occasion,  as  a  pocket-book. 

If  the  voyageur  be  half-breed,  he  is  a  little 
above  the  medium  hei^ht,with  lithe,  active  frame, 
enough  of  the  aborigine  to  impart  suppleness, 
and  sufficient  of  the  white  to  add  a  certain  solid- 
ity of  frame  lacking  in  the  savage.  His  features 
are  regular  to  a  fault ;  complexion,  nut-brown ; 
black  eyes,  and  lone  hair  hanging  down  in  a 
straight  mass  over  his  shoulders.  He  wears  a 
tasseled  cap,  and  is  also  en  capote,  but  of  fine 
blue  cloth,  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  silver- 
gilt  buttons;  y^iogated  sash,  corduroy  trou- 
sers, and  moccasins,  of  course.  He  is  quick 
and  nervous  in  manner,  and  volatile  in  tempera- 
ment to  a  degree. 

The  craft  in  which  these  men  labor  are  called 
'*  inland  boats."  They  are  built  of  the  usual 
pattern  of  whale-boats,  and  have  a  cartying 
capacity  of  about  three  and  a  half  tons.  They 
possess  one  sail,  which  is  square  and  large. 
Each  boat  is  worked  by  nine  men,  of  whom  eight 
are  rowers  and  the  other  the  steersman.  Bri- 
gades composed  of  from  four  to  eight  of  these 
craft  are  Kept  plying  in  various  directions 
throughout  the  season  of  open  water  on  the 
inland  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  cargoes,  destined 
for  the  interior,  are  composed  of  goods  intended 
for  the  Indian  trade  attiie  various  posts  scattered 
over  the  territory.  Their  return  freight  is  made 
up  of  furs  and  other  country  products,  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  These  brigades  generally 
traverse  the  same  routes  for  consecutive  years, 
occupying  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  months 
in  making  the  voyage.  The  boating  season 
g^enerally  commences  early  in  June,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  ice 
begins  to  form  in  the  northern  waters.  At  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  course  traversed  by  the 
boats  going  north  and  west  inland,  they  are  met 
bv  other  boats  travelling  south,  bringing  the  furs 
already  traded.  At  this  point  of  meetine  an  ex- 
change of  cargoes  is  affected,  when  each  origade 
retraces  its  course.  In  this  wav  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  the  fort^-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to 
67  degrees,  30  minutes,  is  supplied  with  goods 
and  drained  of  furs. 

On  the  rivers  traversed  by  these  bri^;ades  there 
are  many  interruptions  to  navigation,  of  so 
serious  a  nati^,  that  the  boats  have  to  be  un- 
loaded, and,  together  with  their  freight,  carried 
by  their  crews  occasionally  for  a  considerable 
distance  overland,  to  be  re-launched  at  the 
nearest  spot  where  the  obstruction  is  at  an  end, 
or  to  be  placed  in  the  waters  of  another  stream 


running  in  an  opposite  direction.    This  process 
is  called  **  making  a  portage.^ 

The  vast  amount  of  handling  necessary  b 
passing   goods   over    the   numerous  porta^ 
which  intervene  between  the  dep6t  posts  and 
even  the  nearest  inland  districts,  renders  tbe 
packing  of  the  merchandise  a  matter  of  great 
importance.    The  standard  weight  of  each  pack- ' 
age  used  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^s  service  | 
is  one  hundred  pounds.    Such  a  bale  or  case  ii ; 
called  an  '*  inland  piece. ^    Each  of  the  aboTe 
described  boats  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  coo- 
taining  seventy-five  pieces  as  a  fair  cargo.   The ' 
facility  with  which  such  pieces  can  be  handled 
by  Uie  muscular  tripmen  is  verjr  perfect;  a  boat 
can  be  loaded  by  its  crew  of  nine  men  in  five 
minutes,  and  the  compact,  orderly  appearance 
presented  on  completion  of  the  operation  ii 
beyond  praise. 

The  arrangement  of  the  duties  of  the  varions 
grades  of  men  belonging  to  these  brigades  is 
well  calculated  to  suit  its  purpose.  The  steers- 
man attached  to  each  boat  is  the  captain.  Seated 
on  an  elevated  flooring  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
he  steers  with  the  common  helm,  or,  if  the  situ- 
ation is  critical,  with  a  long  and  powerful  sweep, 
with  one  stroke  of  which  an  expert  workmu 
will  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  course  of  his 
boat.  It  is  an  important  duty  of  the  steersman, 
also,  to  lift  the  pieces  from  their  places  in  the 
boat,  and  lay  them  on  the  backs  of  the  tripmeo 
at  the  portafi;es.  The  process  of  nusing  sevontr 
or  seventy- five  pieces,  each  weighing  one  haih 
dred  pounds,  from  a  position  beneath  the  feet  to 
a  level  with  the  shoulders,  is  one  requiring  a 
man  of  considerable  strength  to  perform  ^- 
ciently  and  witb  expedition. 

Of  the  eight  men  composing  the  crew,  one  ji 
called  the  bowsman.  The  special  duty  of  this 
person  is  to  stand  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  at  all 
portions  of  the  route  abounding  with  rapids, 
shoals,  or  sunken  rocks,  and,  whue  adrising  the 
steersman  by  voice  and  sign  where  such  ob- 
structions exist,  himself,  with  tbe  aid  of  a  long 
light  pole,  to  aid  the  motion  of  the  boat  into  a 
safer  channel .  When  not  occupied  with  this  dis- 
tinctive duty,  the  bowsman  does  duty  at  an  oar 
like  any  other  man  of  the  crew. 

The  *•  middlemen"  are  the  rowers.  When  a 
favorable  breeze  blows,  their  duties  are  relieved 
by  the  substitution  of  the  sail. 

At  portages  they  transport  the  boat  and  goods 
overland.  Each  man  is  competent  to  carry  two 
pieces  on  his  back  at  a  time.  They  are  main- 
tained in  position  by  a  leather  coDtrivapce, 
termed  a  **  portage  strap,"  by  which  the  weight 
of  the  burden  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fore- 
head of  the  porter. 

Over  each  brigade  there  is  placed  a  guide. 
This  functionary  may  be  termed  the  oominodore 
of  the  fieet.  His  special  duty  ia  to  show  the 
route  in  all  parts  wnere  it  is  doubtful,  or  lead 
the  way  where  rapid  or  other  obstructions  inte^ 
vene.  He  supports  the  authority  of  the  steers- 
man, and  transacts  the  business  of  the  brigade  at 
posts  where  it  touches  on  the  route.  He  is  «» 
important  official,  and,  when  properly  qualified, 
exceedingly  useful.  He  is  generally  advanced 
in  life,  having  necessarily  risen  from  the  poaiUon 
of  middleman  to  that  which  he  now  occnpics 
His  knowledge  of  every  rapid  and  shoal  throogh- 
out  the  long  course  of  his  run  is  generally  per- 
fect—so  much  so  that,  even  on  a  dark  mgbt, 
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with  a  favoriDg  breeze,  they  will  press  forward 
through  treacberous  waters  when  economy  of 
time  becomes  an  object. 

Of  the  brigades  making  the  long  trips,  occupy- 
ing the  four  summer  months,  the  pay  of  a  guide 
is  £35,  of  a  steersman  £30,  bowsmen  £18,  and 
middlemen  £16.  When  efficiently  performed, 
the  work  done,  though  of  a  healtny  nature,  is 
extremely  severe. 

Id  addition  to  the  money  they  receive,  the 
bottmen  are  furnished  by  their  employers  with 
proTisions.  —  Once  a  Week, 

HOFFMANN'S   KREISLER. 

[How  many  of  our  readers  will  see  anything 
more  than  balderdash  in  this  wild  vision  in  the 
most  passionate  of  the  arts,  by  the  most  imagin- 
ative uf  men  P  Hoffmann^s  imagination  was  so  in- 
tense that  Its  creations  appeared  before  him 
while  he  wrote.  When  he  was  writing,  for  in- 
stance, that  ffuitastic  conceit  in  **  Klein  Zaches, 
genannt  Zinnober,*^  about  the  library  full    of 

rmes  and  salamanders  and  other  spirits,  kept 
the  magician  Prosper  Alpanus,  flatted  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  his  folios  as  a  botanist  keeps 
his  plants,  —  as  he  told  how  Prosper  opened  his 
book  and  set  up  one  after  another  on  end  to  see 
if  it  was  the  spirit  he  wanted,  shutting  him  in 
ipin  when  the  inspection  was  over  —  the  little 
buck  imps  were  actually  visible  in  Hoffmann^s 
writing-table  and  about  his  room.  And  since  he 
was  an  accomplished  musician  and  something  of 
a  composer,  he  could  see  such  meanings  in  music 
IS  his  poor  old  Kapellmeister  Kreisler  could  see. 
But  can  anybody  see  such  things  now  ?  This 
extract  is  from  a  paper  on  the  significance  of  music 
by  Vernon  Lee,  in  Frtiser's  Magazine.  —  Ed.l 

About  seventy  years  ago  a  great  humorist, 
who  frittered  awajr  a  quaint  and  fantastic  genius 
h  etching  grimacing  caricatures,  and  scribbling 
gaont  ghost  stories,  the  once  popular,  now  al- 
iDost  forgotten  Hoffmann,  looked  on  at  this  crisis 
io  musical  history,  at  this  first  intoxication  of 
romanticism;  sympathized  witli  its  poetry,  its 
ladierousness,  and  its  sadness;  embodied  them 
all  in  one  grotesque,  pathetic  figure,  and  for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  his  life  produced  a  master- 
piece. The  masterpiece  is  his  poor,  half-mad 
masician,  Johannes  Kreisler,  *'  chapelmaster  and 
aacked  musicus  par  excellence,"  as  he  si^s  his 
letters,  the  artist  of  incomplete  genius,  of  broken 
career,  of  poetic  dreams  and  crazy  fancies,  who 
used  to  go  about  dressed  in  a  coat  the  color  of  C 
sharp  minor,  with  an  E  major  colored  collar.  And 
of  all  the  Mimpses  Hoffmann  has  ^  ven  us  of  Chap- 
elmasterlCreisler,  none  is  so  weirdly  suggestive 
as  that  in  which  we  see  him  improvising  on  the 
piano  at  his  club  of  friends.  The  friends  had 
met  one  evening  expressly  to  hear  Kreisler's  ex- 
temporary performance,  and  he  was  just  on  th^ 
point  of  sitting  down  to  the  instrument,  when 
one  of  die  company  recollected  that  a  lever  had 
on  a  previous  occasion  refused  to  do  its  duty. 
He  took  up  a  light,  and  besran  his  search  for  the 
refractory  lever,  when  suddenly,  as  he  leaned 
o?er  the  interior  of  the  piano,  a  heavy  pair  of 
brass  snuffers  crashed  down  from  the  canalestick 
on  to  the  strings,  of  which  half  a  dozen  instantly 
snapped.  The  company  began  to  exclaim  at  this 
nnlticky  accident  wnich  would  deprive  them  of 
lithe  promised  performance;  but  Chapelmaster 
1 1  Kreisler  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they 


should  still  hear  what  was  in  his  mind,  as  the 
bass  string  remained  intact. 

\*  Kreisler  put  on  his  little  red-skull  cap  and 
his  Chinese  dressing-gown,  and  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  while  a  trus^  friend  cxtingruished  all  the 
lights,  so  that  tho  room  remained  in  darkness. 
Then,  with  the  muffling  pedal  down,  Kreisler 
struck  the  f\ill  chord  of  A  flat  major  and  spoke :  — 

**What  is  it  that  murmurs  so  strangely,  so 
sweelly,  around  me  ?  Invisible  wings  seem  to 
be  heaving  up  and  down.  I  am  swimming  in 
perfume-laden  air.  But  the  perfUme  shines  ^rth 
in  flaming,  mysteriously  linked  circles.  Lovely 
spirits  are  moving  their  golden  pinions  in  ineffa- 
bly splendid  sounds  and  narmonies. 

*•  Chord  of  A  flcU  minor  (mezzo  forte),  *  Ah, 
they  are  bearing  me  off  into  the  land  of  eternal 
desire,  but  even  as  they  carry  me,  pain  awakes 
in  my  heart,  and  tries  to  escape,  tearing  my 
bosom  with  violence.' 

**  Chord  of  E  major  (third),  forte,  *They 
have  ^ven  me  a  splendid  crown,  but  that  which 
sparkles  and  lightens  in  its  diamonds  are  the 
thousand  tears  which  1  shed;  and  in  the  s^ld 
shine  the  flames  which  are  devouring  me.  Valor 
and  power,  strength  and  faith,  for  him  who  is 
called  on  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  of  spirits.' 

"  B  major  (accentuato).  *  What  a  gay  life  in 
field  and  woodland  in  the  sweet  spring-tide !  All 
the  flutes  and  pipes,  which  have  lain  frozen  to 
death  in  dusty  comers  throughout  the  winter, 
have  now  awakened  and  remembered  their  best 
beloved  melodies,  which  they  trill  cheerfully  like 
the  birds  in  the  air.' 

••  B  major  with  the  diminished  seventh  (smani- 
oso).  *  A  warm  west  wind  comes  sullenly  com- 
plaining, like  some  mysterious  secret,  through 
the  wood,  and  wherever  it  brushes  past,  the  fir 
trees  murmur,  the  beeches  murmur  to  each  other : 
Wherefore  has  our  friend  grown  so  sad  ? '   .    . 

**E  flat  Major  (forU),  'Follow  him,  follow 
him !  His  dress  is  green  like  the  dark  wood  — 
sweet  sounds  of  horns  are  his  sighing  words. 
Hearest  him  murmuring  behind  the  bushes? 
Hearest  thou  the  sound?  '  The  sound  of  horns, 
full  of  delight  and  sadness?  Tis  he!  up,  and 
meet  him.' 

**  i)  third,  fourth,  sixth  chord  (piano),  *  Life 
plays  its  mocking  game  in  all  manner  of  fash- 
ions. Wherefore  desire?  Wherefore  hope? 
Wherefore  demand  ? ' 

*•  C  major  (third)  chord  (fortissimo),  *  Let  us 
rather  dance  over  Ae  open  graves  in  wild  rejoic- 
ing. Let  us  shout  for  joy,  mose  beneath  cannot 
hear  it.  Hurrah,  hurrah !  Dance  and  jollity ; 
the  devil  is  riding  in  with  drums  and  trumpets.' 

**  C  minor  cfu>rds  (ff.  in  rapid  succession), 
*Knowest  thou  him  not?  Knowest  thou  him? 
See,  he  stretches  forth  his  burning  claw  to  my 
heart !  He  masks  himself  in  all  sorts  of  absurd 
grimaces  —  as  a  free  huntsman,  as  a  conceit 
director,  tapeworm  doctor,  ricco  mercante ;  he 
pitches  snuffers  into  the  strings  to  prevent  my 
plajring !  Kreisler,  Kreisler,  snake  thyself  up  ! 
Seest  Uiou  it  hiding,  the  pale  ghost  with  the  red 
burning  eyes,  stretching  out  its  clawy,  bony 
hand  nam  beneath  its  torn  mantle — shaking 
the  crown  of  straw  on  its  smooth,  bald  skull  ? 
It  is  madness !  Johannes,  be  brave !  Mad,  mad 
witch-revelry  of  life,  wherefore  shakest  thou  me 
so  in  thy  whirling  dance  ?  Can  I  not  escape? 
Is  there  no  grain  of  dust  in  the  universe  on 
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which,  diminished  to  a  fly,  I  can  save  myself 
from  thee,  horrible  torturing^  phantom  P  Desist, 
desist!  I  will  behave.  My  manners  shall  be 
the  very  best.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  Only 
let  me  believe  the  devil  to  be  a  gcUaniuomo ;  I 
corse  song  and  mnsic;  I  lick  thy  feet  like  the 
drunken  Caliban;  free  me  only  from  my  tor- 
ments !  Ai !  Ai !  abominable  one !  Thou  hast 
trodden  down  all  my  flowers ;  not  a  blade  of 
grass  still  greens  in  the  terrible  desert — ^* 
'•Dead!  Dead!  Dead!  .  .  .  ." 
When  Chapelmaster  Kreisler  ended,  all  were 
silent ;  poetry,  passionate,  weird,  and  grotesque, 
had  poured  from  their  friend^s  lips;  a  strane^e 
nightmare  pageant  had  swept  by  them,  beautiful 
and  ghastW,  like  a  mad  Brocken  medley  of  the 
triumph  of  Dionysos  and  the  dance  of  Death. 


TRA31P8. 

According  to  the  Manchester  Mirror  (says  a 
contemporary)  the  New  Hampshire  tramp  law 
has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  ridding  that 
State  of  tramps.    It  says :  — 

"  A  year  ago  the  country  towns  of  our  State 
were  literally  at  the  mercy  of  a  horde  of  wan- 
dering vagrants  who  despoiled  people  of  their 
property,  threatened  their  lives,  and  caused  a 
wide-spread  and  well-founded  terror  in  every 
household.  To^lay,  owing  to  the  passage  of  a 
law  under  whose  provisions  no  honest,  well- 
meaning  man  has  suffered,  we  are  a  free  people. 
Life  and  property  are  secure .  Women  and  chil- 
dren fipo  and  come  in  safety,  and  we  are  almost 
entirely  relieved  of  the  curse  which  was  upon  us. 
No  law  ever  put  upon  the  statute  books  ever  jus- 
tified more  fculy  the  predictions  of  its  advocates 
or  disappointed  those  of  its  opponents,  and  as 
long  as  It  continues  to  work  as  well  as  it  does 
now  there  is  no  need  of  looking  for  a  better  one. 
Unquestionably  our  law  might  be  used  to  op- 
press and  prosecute  honest  people,  as  mignt 
almost  anv  other  law,  but  it  is  not  so  used  and 
there  i?  little  danger  that  it  ever  will  be.  The 
tramp  takes  it  as  a  notice  to  quit  and  he  quits, 
while  decent  people  go  about  their  business  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  afraid.  The  law  is  at 
once  a  preventive  and  a  cure.  It  executes  itself. 
For  the  dme  being,  at  least,  it  is  perfect,  and  the 
member  of  the  next  Legislature  who  thinks  he 
can  improve  it  bv  tinkering  it  in  any  way  has 
greatly  mistaken  his  mission,  and  he  had  better 
revise  his  reckoning  before  he  *  asks  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  bill.' ^^ 

The  law  in  question  is  word  for  word  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  substantial  part,  the  last  two  sec- 
tions are  of  subordinate  importance.  The  force 
of  the  law  is  in  its  cheap,  prompt  process  for 
provijiing  a  home  and  employmerUfor  the  tramp, 
who  is  made  to  have  one  even  if  he  doesn't  want 
to.  On  Monday  morning,  farmer  Jones  finds  a 
tramp  in  his  bam.  Mr.  Jones  goes  and  com- 
plains to  a  justice,  has  Mr.  Tramp  taken  up  out 
of  hand,  tned,  sentenced,  and  by  afternoon  ne  is 
earningbis  supper  like  a  man  on  the  town  farm. 
II  Mr.Tramp  gets  tired  of  this  situation  and 
wants  to  go  home,  he  can  have  himself  put  to 
work  until  he  has  earned  the  money  to  go  with, 
or  worked  enough  to  make  it  a  fair  thing*  and 
tiien  he  is  sent  —  not  trusted  with  the  money, 
but  sent.  It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement.  This 
is  Uie  law. 


THE  NEW  HAMF8HIRE  TRAKP  LAW. 

Section  1.  If  any  person  shall  be  a  public  n. 
^nmt,  beggar,  or  a  tramp,  or  shall  go  aboat 
from  place  to  place  asking  or  subsisting  upoD 
charity,  or  without  visible  means  of  support,  he 
may,  upon  complaint  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  or  police  court,  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
upon  the  county  farm  or  town  farm,  or  in  anv 
house  of  correction  or  common  jail,  not  exceeii- 
ing  six  months.  And  any  act  of  begging  or 
vagrancy  shall  be  taken  to  be  evidence  of  the 
commission  of  the  offences  above  described. 

Sec.  2.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  in  any  town 
or  city,  or  the  conunissioners  of  any  coantj  ia 
which  any  such  person  shall  be  tried,  may,  if  ia 
their  opinion,  suitable  and  renumeratire  labor 
cannot  be  found  for  him  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, or  other  place  to  which  such  person  may  be 
so  sentenced,  by  their  written  oraer  briefly  ex- 
pressed, bind  any  person  so  tried  and  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  in  anv  other  place,  or  in  the  service 
of  any  person  by  them  selected,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  his  ori^al  sentence,  and  as  a  «ab> 
stitute  therefor,  and  may  compel  the  peiformaooe 
of  such  labor  for  the  term  fixed. 

Sec.  3.  It  any  person  hot  living  in  the  town  or 
place  in  which  he  usually  lives  and  has  a  home, 
shall  apply  to  any  police  officer,  or  to  the  over* 
seers  of  the  poor,  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town  or 
city,  or  to  the  commissioners  of  any  connty,  b^ 
ting  forth  that  he  is  desirous  to  retnm  to  hii 
home,  but  is  poor  and  has  not  the  means  to  don, 
the  said  overseers,  selectmen,  or  county  commis* 
sioners  may  bind  such  poor  person  to  labor  it 
some  suitable  place  to  be  by  them  selected,  ud 
at  such  wages  or  rate  of  compensation  as  shall 
seem  to  them  just ;  and  when  in  the  opinion  d( 
such  overseers,  selectmen,  or  oounty  commissioa- 
ers,  such  poor  person  shall  have  earned  a  soft- 
cient  sum,  or  have  labored  a  sufficient  time,  th^ 
shall,  with  the  money  so  earned,  and  sudi  wi& 
tions  t^reto  from  the  treasury  of  the  town  or 
county,  as  they  may  think  reasonable,  cause  sooh 
poor  person  to  be  returned  to  his  home,  whechtr 
m  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

Sec.  4.  [Substantially :  Town  in  whidi  sadi 
poor  person  has  a  settlement  is  liable  after  notice 
for  expense  incurred  on  his  account,  and  mot 
take  charge  of  him  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 
can  be  made  to,  and  grand-parents,  parents,  dill- 
dren,  or  grand-children  of  such  poor  person  are 
liable  to  refund. such  expenses]. 

Sec.  5.  [Substantiall}r :  If  no  legal  settlement 
in  the  State,  the  county  in  which  such  poor  per- 
son is  found,  is  liable  for  expenses  about  him.] 

Approved,  June  30,  1875. 

BREATH-GYMNASTICS. 

The  importance  of  breathine  plentifully  of 
fresh  air,  as  an  essential  of  health,  is  generallj 
admitted.  Well- ventilated  rooms,  open-air  ex- 
ercise, and  excursions  into  the  country,  arc 
appreciated  to  some  extent  by  all  classes.  M 
the  art  of  breathing  is  very  much  overlooked. 
Being  a  process  not  depending  on  the  will  for 
its  exercise,  it  is  too  much  left  to  the  mere  call 
of  nature.  It  is,  however,  an  act  which  can  be 
infiueuced  very  materially  by  the  will.  Properly 
trained  singers  are  taught  to  attend  very  can^ 
fully  to  their  breathing. 

When  brisk  muscular  exercise  is  taken,  breath- 
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ing  is  natarally  active  withont  any  special  effort. 
Bat  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  or  engaged  in 
occapation  requiring  a  confined  postare,*and 
especially  when  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  thought, 
the  breathing  naturally  becomes  diminished,  and 
the  action  of  the  lungs  slow  and  feeble.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
is  imperfectly  carried  on.  Even  in  taking^  a  con- 
idtauonal  walk,  the  full  benefit  is  not  attamed  for 
want  of  thorough  breathing. 

As  a  remedy  for  this,  it  has  been  sufi^gested  that 
there  is  room  for  what  might  be  Buy  termed 
breath-gymnastics,  —  to  draw  in  long  and  ftill 
breaths,  filling  the  lungs  full  at  every  inspiration, 
nd  emptying  them  as  completely  as  possible  at 
erery  expiration,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  full 
hreattiiDg  at  all  times.  This  mode  of  breathing 
has  a  direct  effect  in  supplying  the  largest  pos- 
ible  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  more 
thorou^y  consuming  the  carbon,  and  so  pro- 
dodDg  animal  heat.  It  has  also  the  very  im- 
portant effect  of  expanding  the  chest,  and  so 
eontributing^  to  the  vi£;or  of  the  system. 

The  breatn  should  be  inhaled  by  the  nostrils 
M  well  as  by  the  mouth,  more  especially  while 
oot  of  doors  and  in  cold  weather,  lliis  has 
aurtiv  the  effect  of  a  respirator,  in  so  far  warm- 
Bff  the  air  in  its  |>assage  to  the  delicate  air-cells, 
IM  io  also  rendering  one  less  liable  to  catch  cold. 
This  foil  respiration  is  of  so  much  importance, 
ftat  no  proper  substitute  is  to  be  found  for  it  in 
Aorter  though  more  rapid  breathing.  In  short 
Inathing  a  large  portion  of  the  air-cells  remains 
HarlT  stationary,  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs 
Mdj  being  engaged  in  receiving  and  discharging 
frniall  portion  of  air. 

Profimnd  thought,  intense  grief,  and  other 
ii^lar  mental  manifestations,  have  a  depressing 
jfeeton  respiration.  The  blood  unduly  accumu- 
in  the  brain,  and  the  circnlation  in  both 
and  lungs  becomes  diminished,  unless 
Maed  there  be  feverishness  present.  An  oc- 
jliional  long  breath  or  deep-drawn  sigh  is  the 
■teal  relief  in  such  a  case,  nature  nwkins^  an 
tfbrt  to  provide  a  remedy.  This  hint  should  be 
Med  on  and  followed  up.  Brisk  muscular  ex- 
nise  in  the  open  air  even  during  inclement 
•Mther,  is  an  excellent  antidote  of  a  physical 
IM  for  a  '*  rooted  sorrow."  And  the  earnest 
t,  instead  of  tying  himself  continuously  to 
<le6k,  might  imitate  a  fHend  of  the  writer  of 
I.  who  studied  and  wrote  while  on  his  legs, 
^og  his  room,  blad  ft.  e.,  |>ortfolio ;  some- 
^  flat  to  write  on,  an  old  Scottish  word. — Ed,'] 
I  hand,  with  paper  attached,  he  stopped,  as  occa- 
lion  reooired,  to  pen  a  sentence  or.  a  paragraph. 
Breatoing  is  the  first  and  last  act  of  man,  and 
iiof  the  most  vital  necessity  all  through  life. 
F^nons  with  full  broad  deep  chests  naturally 
^•reathe  freely  and  slowly,  and  large  nostrils 
leoerally  accompany  large  chests.  Such  per- 
ww  rarely  take  cola,  and  when  they  do  fliey 
ftrow  it  off  easily.  The  opposite  build  of  chest 
■  more  predisposed  to  lung  diseasQ.  The  pallid 
Mmplexion  and  conspicuous  blue  veins  show 
wt  oxYgen  is  wanted,  and  that*everjr  means 
■oold  be  used  to  obtain  it.  Deep  breathing  also 
pomotes  perspiration,  by  increasing  the  circular 
■on  and  the  animal  warmth.  Waste  is  more 
JjWly  repaired,  and  the  skin  is  put  in  requisi- 
wn  to  remove  the  used  materials.  Many  forms 
of  disease  may  be  thus  prevented,  and  more 
vigorous  health  enjoyed.  —  Chambers's  Journal, 
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A  SOCIOLOGICAL  HTMN. 

The  New  Hamps- 
Hire  law  on  tramps 
Has  given  eclamps- 
ia* to  the  scamps,  t 

*  Eclampsia ;  t .e.  fits.  Thus  the  poet^s  imagina- 
tion fuses  (not  confuses)  the  vulgar  earth-mmp 
of  slang  into  the  fine  gold  of  a  scientifico-poetical 
metaphor. 

f  This  harmonious  utterance  is  the  ornamental 
statement  of  a  pleasant  fact,  of  which  the  details 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 


FACTS. 

The  Silver  Dollar  is  worth  in  money  a  little 
less  than  84  cents. 

Electric  Light.  —  For  a  little  thing,  the 
daily  length  of  Monsieur  Carry's  work  tells  a 
good  deal.  He  makes  carbons  to  use  as  **  pen- 
cils^* to  bum  in  electric  lights ;  ho  was  recently 
turning  out  2,000  metres  (about  2,166)  yards  of 
these  carbons  a  day.  But  he  has  had  to  enlarge  hi s 
works  in  order  to  keep  up  with  his  orders.  Fiai 
lux  eUetrica, 

The  Christian  Union,  lately,  in  referring  to 
the  condition  of  public  opinion  on  an  important 
public  subject  involving  questions  of  right  and 
wrong,  mentioned  that  "  the  two  great  educa- 
tors "^  were  on  the  same  side  in  the  matter. 
School  and  college?  The  school  and  the  fran- 
chise? No.  It  defined  them  as  **the  press  and 
the  pulpit.^  This  is  an  interesting  definition  of 
what  does  not  educate. 

• 

CJoPTiNG  Ink  Powders.  —  [Ink  powder  is  a 
very  convenient  thing  to  keep  where  only  a  little 
writing  is  to  be  done,  or  only  once  in  a  long  time ; 
it  keeps  perfectly  and  indefinitely.  —  Ed.] 

Ink  powder  of  a  dark  violet  color  is  produced 
by  the  solution  in  water,  and  subsequent  evapor- 
ation of  the  following  materials:  Aniline,  10 
parts ;  sugar,  4  parts ;  gum  arable,  1  part ;  and 
syrup  of  glucose,  1  part.  In  the  same  manner 
red,  green,  and  other  colored  inks  may  be  ob- 
tained. Black  ink  powder  is  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  excepting  that  instead  of  10  parts 
of  aniline  only  8  parts  of  nigrosine  and  2  parts 
of  the  substance  known  as  Bismarck  brown  are 
used — that  is  to  say,  10  parts  together. 

The  Moon  mat  be  alive.  —  M.  Flammarion, 
the  French  scientist,  writes  to  Nalure,  that  the  sub- 
scription he  is  organizing  is  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  at  Paris  a  free  observatory, 
created  by  private  means,  on  the  model  of  those 
which  exist  in  England.  It  is  desired  to  establish 
in  the  observatory  the  most  powerful  instrument 
which  the  funds  will  enable  to  be  constructed. 
This  instrument  is  intended  above  all  for  the 
physical  investigation  of  the  planets,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  moon,  ••the  vital  state  of  which," 
M.  Flammarion  writes,  ••  may  thus  be  definitely 
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settled.  It  Is  not  proved ,^  he  says,  *'  that  the 
moon  is  a  dead  planet,  but  the  progress  of  optics 
appears  to  me  to  be  now  such  as  to  justify 
a  serious  investigation  for  traces  of  life  upon 
it;  in  fine,  to  settle  what  opinion  ought  to  be 
held  on  the  question  of  the  habitability  of  the 
moon." 

Cbebds.  —  These  seven  creeds  are  said  to  be 
all  that  are  given  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
longest  of  tliem  has  but  fifteen  words,  and  the 
shortest  five. 

They  are  NathaniePs  confession,  John  i.  49, 
<*  Thou  art  the  son  of  God ;    Thou  art  the  King 

of  Israel ; " 
Peter^s  confession,  John  vi.  68, 

*•  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God ; " 
Peter's  second  confession.  Matt.  xvi.  16, 
•*  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God ; " 
Thomas's  confession,  John  xx.  28, 

••  My  Lord  and  my  God ; " 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch's  confession.  Acts  yi.  37, 
**  I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  bo  the  son  of  Grod ; ' ' 
Paul's  direction  to  the  jailer.  Acts  xvi.  31, 
*<  fielieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; " 
and  his  epitome  of  faith,  1  Cor.  xv.  3, 
**  Christ  died  for  our  sins ;  He  was  buried ;  Ho 

arose  again  on  the  third  day." 


Centenarians.  —  [Here  is  a  little  nut  from 
Lcmd  and  Water  for  Mr.  Thoms,  of  London,  the 
•*  contradictious  "  personage  referred  to  by  B.W. 
—  Ed.']  — There  is  a  gefitleman  in  London  who 
distins^uishes  himself  oy  combating  the  opinion 
that  tue  age  of  100  years  can  be  attained.  If 
I  had  his  address  I  would  write  to  him ;  as  I 
have  not,  I  will  hope  that  ho  reads  Land  and 
Water.  Mrs.  Webb,  of  Ledbury,  in  Hereford- 
shire, attained,  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  the 
age  of  100  years,  having  been  bom  in  tho  same 
county  on  Nov.  25,  1778.  She  is  the  surviving 
sister  of  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  a  Peninsular, 
•Waterloo,  and  Indian  cavalry  soldier  of  some 
celebrity.  Those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
statement  will  find  the  register  of  Mrs.  Webb's 
birth,  under  her  maiden  name  of  Thackwell,  in 
the  parish  of  Borrow.  I  paid  her  a  visit  last  Whit- 
suntide, having  known  her  for  nearly  fifty  years ; 
indeed,  Mrs.  Webb  and  her  family  are  one  of  my 
earliest  recollections.  Her  older  son,  Colonel 
Webb,  is  honorary  colonel  of  the  Worcester 
Militia,  having  served  formerly  in  the  90th  Regi- 
ment. I  wish  that  our  good  Queen  could  seo  her 
old  subject.  I  have  never  seen  a  prettier  sight. 
Mrs.  Webb's  appearance  and  fiaculties  are  those 
of  a  lady  between  70  and  80  years  of  ago  —  her 
complexion  perfectly  healthy,  sight  and  hearing 
very  little  impaired.  Mrs.  Webb  lives  in  the  old 
house  in  the  Homend,  Ledbury,  which  she  has 
so  long  inhabited,  an  object  of  the  veneration  and 
afi*ection  of  hosts  of  old  friends.  —  B.W. 


AMENITIES. 

Take  tour  own  Time.  —  *•  When  shall  I  call 
you  in  tho  morning,  sir?"  asked  an  hotel  waiter 
of  an  Aberdonian  one  night.  Ho  replied,  •*  I'll 
ring  the  bell  when  I  wish  to  bo  called." 

Theological  Defect.  — The  London  Times, 
not  exactly  pleased  at  Dean  Stanley's  good  opin- 
ion of  persons  and  things  American,  says  that 
be  is  '*  defective  in  reprobation."  The  Times 
will  make  up  for  him. 


Tns  Deceiybr.  —  When  John  was  askod  why 
his  oneagement  with  Jane  was  broken  off,  he 
roUed  his  eyes,  looked  very  much  pained,  and 
groaned,  ••Oh,  she  turned  out  a  deoeiTer!"" 
But  ho  did  not  add  that  tho  deceiver  wasJiimself: 
••  Le  deceiver,  c'esi  moi,^^  he  should  have  said. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  Omission. —A  geograph. 
ical  expert  has  become  convinced  that  Mr.  Long- 
fellow IS  likely  to  omit  two  Poems  of  Places  froa 
his  collection ;  and  the  expert  wants  the  poet  to 
take  notice.  These  are.  The  King  of  tho  Cannj. 
bal  Islands,  by  an  unknown  author,  and  Kubb 
Khan,  by  Coleridge.  His  Majesty  Hokey-PokeT 
Whiskey-Wura,  and  the  sovereign  of  Aanado, 
are  not  to  be  overslaughed  without  notice,  at  aoy 
rate. 

Oil  on  toe  Waves.— Among  the cnriositia 
of  the  Pacific  (says  a  learned  conteraporarj)  is 
an  oil  well  at  sea  in  thirty  fathoms  wateir  oq  the 
coast  off  Santa  Barbara,  which  sends  fortbacoa- 
stant  stream  of  oil ,  runninfi^  to  waste.  Reflecting 
the  light  of  the  sun,  in  allcolors  of  the  rainbow, 
it  produces  a  singular  and  beautiful  effect 

We  now  learn  for  the  first  time  what  makes 
that  ocean  so  pacific ! 

Early  Rising.—  The  Deutsche  BeichsboUrt' 
lates  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Germao 
field-marshals,  whoso  name  it  does  not  give,  aod 
who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  stavinzathis 
charming  country-seat,  is  notorious  K)r  his  zeil 
for  early  rising.  He  sets  his  servants  and  oei^b- 
bors  the  eood  example,  as  be  thinks  it,of  tormng 
out  of  bed  at  four  o^clock  every  summer  morniiif, 
and  he  makos  a  point  of  visiting  his  stables, 
farms,  and  fields  as  soon  as  the  near  of  daily 
work  begins,  in  order  to  see  that  erery  one  is 
duly  at  his  post.  One  moraing  his  zeal  impelled 
him  to  rise  at  3  A.M.,  and  whon  ho  went  into  the 
fields  he  was  gratified  at  beholding  a  yoon^ 
woman,  with  a  sickle  in  her  hand,  dlligeotlj 
working  her  very  hardest.  He  called  her  to  him, 
and,  pulling  out  his  purse,  gave  her  a  thaler, 
adding  a  few  warm  words  of  approbation.  When 
his  Excollency  had  returned  Jbome,  and  wassit> 
ting  at  breakfast,  he  told  his  valet  to  seDd  the 
inspector,  and,  after  describing  the  dress  aod 
appearance  of  this  pattern  of  womanly  indostrj. 
he  asked  that  functionary  if  ho  knew  her  Dame. 
**0h,  yes,'' replied  he,  afler  a  little  (^esitaDcy: 
•*the  eirl  whom  your  Excellency  has  so  richly 
rewarded  is,  alas,  Marie  Bauer,  the  field-thief! 
(Felddieben.)  The  people  say  of  her,  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  she  makes  hay  while  the  stm  doesn't 
shine.  She  came  out  of  gaol  only  a  month  ago. 
She  has  no  doubt  gone  off  with  an  apronful  of 
your  Excellency's  clover,  as  well  as yoar  Excel- 
lency's thaler." 
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A  STORY  OF.THE  KAFFIB  WAES. 

'Rw  Kaffir  faas  few  fidendB,  and  these  oftt  r 
utrkable  for  jodgment;  bnt  perhaps  thev  a 
lore,  and  better,  than  he  deeerres.    Crael  ai 
treacherooB  be  Is  in  war,  brutal  and  lazy  In 
peace.    But,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  quite 
detpured  of  the  Kaffir  since  hearing  the  story  I 
am  about  to  tell.    It  was  related  by  an  officer 
now  hieh  in  the  colonial  service,  and  the  experi- 
ence 01  othera  might  tie  given  to  show  that  the 
■mill  incident  is  not  nnparalleled.     Be  it  ob- 
Hrred  that  the  Basuto  Kaffirs,  of  whom  I  write, 
tre  neither  the  bravest  nor  most  hopeful  of  the 
Kegroid  races. 

IQ  1661,  if  I  recollect  the  date  exactly,  my 
friend  was  stationed  near  Hebron,  then  called 
SdimntBdam,  after  a  storekeeper  who  had  settled 
there.  The  usual  signs  of  disaffecUon  had  pre- 
Tiiledfor  some  time  past.  Cattle  vaniahed  by 
vbolesale,  travellers  were  robbed  in  the  reldt, 
and  in  the  towns  Kaffirs  erew  Insolent.  Most 
significant  of  all  was  the  desertion  of  shepherds 
and  other  servants,  which  is  a  sure  warning  of 
tronble.  No  dwelling  of  white  man  could  be 
found  in  a  day's  ride  aboot  Schmutadam,  and  the 
trader  himself  had  fled  with  all  he  could  carry. 
My  friend,  whom  I  will  call  West,  dwelt  In  his 
■hantf,  and  guarded  such  stores  as  were  left. 
He  had  five  native  police  nnder  bis  command, 
and  his  duty  was  to  watch  for  stolen  cattle  pass- 
ing, and  to  keep  bis  eyea  open  generally;  for 
in  districts  remote  and  thinly  peopled,  the  war- 
cry  is  most  often  raised  at  the  beginning  of  dls- 
bubances.  Several  times  West  bad  heard  of 
one  chief  or  another  issuing  tiie  summons,  but 
■U  denied  the  charge  when  he  rode  thither  to  de- 
niand  an  explanation.  The  farmers*,  however, 
had  taken  fright,  and  many  had  treked  towards 
driliiation.  Others  were  aniious  to  "go  into 
I  Isiger,"  a  step  which  my  friend  discountenanced 
aamucbas  he  dared;  for  when  the  panic-stricken 
and  reckless  get  together  in  these  travelling 
camps,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  make  a  crisis  be- 
tween them.  In  short,  the  frontier  was  agitated, 
t*  it  is  DOW. 

West's  force  consisted  of  a  Basuto  corporal, 
tvo  privates  of  the  aame  tribe,  and  two  Zulus. 
One  morning,  before  dawn,  he  was  roused 
by  the  officer,  who  stood  at  hts  Iwdalde.  "  You 
most  get  up,  sir,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  respeot- 
fiil  command,  in  his  own  language. 
"What  forf  asked  West,  but  half  awake. 

"IttlieTeany  newsF" 


%- 


"There  is  news  from  my  king,"  said  the 
BasQto,  putting  down  bis  candle.  "When  you 
are  dressed  we  vrill  talk."  He  passed  out,  and 
West  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  snatched  at  his  holstflrs.  The  pis- 
tols had  vanished.  Hurriedly  equipping  himself, 
for  no  escape  was  possible,  he  went  Into  the 
outer  shed.  The  five  police  stood  there  ia  tine, 
ftally  dressed  and  armed.  A  bright  fire  showed 
the  brown  faces  of  the  Basutos,  verr  grave  and 
reeolate,  and  the  darker  features  of  ue  Zulus 
grinning  with  curiosity. 

The  corporal  stepped  forward,  saluted,  and 
explained  himself  In  few  words. 

"  My  king  has  raised  the  war-cry,  sir,  and  his 
messengers  have  come  to  summon  us.  Your 
horse  is  saddled  at  the  door,  all  jour  clothes 
packed  and  rations  in  your  saddle-bags.  If 
necessary  I  would  have  conducted  your  honor  to 
Aliwal,  bnt  Constables  Tonda  and  Ngnndele  will 
ride  with  you.  They  are  not  my  master's  ser- 
vants.   Right  face  I    March  1 ". 

The  men  tiled  out.  West  after  them.  LVbt 
was  just  stealing  over  the  misty  veldL  Tall 
whlt«  clumps  of  Death  glimmered  like  speotres: 
the  ant-bille,  ponderous  and  shadowy,  seemed 
huge  beasts  wat(.'hlng.  Nothing  higher  broke 
the  weary  level  for  miles  about.  No  help  lay 
anywhere. 

All  the  horses  stood  ready* —  Qiose  of  Qia  oap- 
t^n  and  the  Znius  apart,  by  a  little  pile  of  goods, 
which  West  recognized  as  plunder  of  Schmnt's 
store.  A  larger  heap  lay  beside  the  otber  horses. 
The  corporal  halted  his  men  outside,  and  they 
all  presented  arms,  as  West  got  into  his  saddle. 
"Constables  Tonda  and  Ngundele,  fall  out  I" 
cried  the  Basoto.  "  Set  down  your  arms,  and 
load  your  baggage  1"  The  Zulus  expeditiously 
strapped  their  plonder  on  their  horses,  grinning 
the  while  in  high  delight.  Then  they  went  to 
pick  up  their  arms,  but  the  corpoml  cried, 
"Mount!"  and  stepped  forward    to    intercept 

Up  to  t^is  things  had  gone  as  smoothlT  as 
oould  be,  to  the  satisfaction  of  evervbody  wnose 
approval  signified.  But  this  move  broke  up  the 
harmony  of  the  proceedings.  The  Zulus  saw 
what  was  intended,  and,  quick  as  thought,  one 
sprangnpon  the  corporal,  wnllst  the  other  dodged 
rouna  and  seized  the  firearms.  Leaving  nis 
comrade  to  deal  with  one  enemy,  Tonda  covered 
the  nearest  private,  and  swore  to  shoot  him  at  a 
motion.  The  Basutos  stood  bewildered,  whilst 
Ngdndele  threw  the  stately  corporal,  and  cwne 
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off  laughing.  Then  he  took  his  carbine,  and 
kept  guard  while  Tonda  mounted.  They  with- 
drew warily,  one  leading  his  comrade^s  horse* 
and  the  other  walking  backwards,  prepared  to 
shoot  at  the  least  provocation.  But  the  Basutos 
kept  still,  watching  them  out  of  sight. 

Presently,  Ngundele  also  mounted,  and  rode 
after  West,  the  Zulas  laughing  with  ven^ful 
glee  over  their  triumph.  It  was  sheer  idiocy 
m  the  corporal  to  suppose  that  such  men  would 
give  up  their  arms  whilst  they  could  wag  a  fin- 
ger. The  dream  of  a  Eaffir^s  life  is  to  possess  a 
gun.  For  that  treasure  only  he  will  fight  or 
work  in  a  cheery  spirit.  Had  West  found  it 
necessary  to  disarm  the  least  dangerous  of  his 
men,  he  would  have  taken  all  precautions  to 
master  him  beforehand.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  Basuto  that  he  took  no  precautions  at  all, 
thinking  apparently  that  his  bare  command 
would  overaw^  the  proudest,  most  weapon-loving 
of  all  Kaffirs,  and  make  them  endure  the  bitterest 
humiliation.  But  it  was  no  new  thing  for  West 
to  learn  that  negroes  in  authority  understand 
their  own  people  less  than  do  white  men  —  or 
forget  what  knowledge  they  have,  in  the  pride 
of  a  little  brief  authority. 

The  Zulus  behaved  as  respectfully  as  ever 
towards  their  captain,  riding  at  a  proper  distance 
in  the  rear,  until  he  called  them  up  to  ask  whither 
they  were  taking  him.  **  Wherever  your  honor 
likes,*^  one  answered. 

**  To  Aliwal,  then.  What  shall  you  do  if  we 
meet  Basutos  ?^^ 

**We  have  their  king^s  password,  sir.  They 
won't  barm  us." 

This  assurance  was  comforting,  since  they 
could  not  hope  to  get  through  without  meeting 
parties  of  the  enemy.  All  those  servants  who 
yet  lingered  in  farms  and  villages  would  bo  on 
the  march,  and  to  escape  their  ^uick  eyes,  on 
such  ground,  was  simply  impossible.  Most  of 
the  Basuto  lands  are  veldt,  long  plains  covered 
with  a  scanty  herbage.  Here  and  there  droops  a 
lonely  bush  of  thorns,  clothed  in  gray  dust 
Miserably  barren  is  the  prospect  for  ten  months 
ont  of  twelve,  but  the  short  season  of  fiowers 
had  just  begun.  The  desert  bloomed  with  colors 
innumerable.  Spikes  of  amaryllis  rose  from 
great  withered  globes,  like  foot-balls ;  garlands 
of  cassia,  stars  of  creeping  ice-plant,  carpeted 
the  soil.  The  hot  air  quivered  even  now,  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  whilst  a  long  blue  shadow 
still  travelled  abreast  with  the  horsemen.  Light 
puffs  of  breeze  cut  through  it  from  time  to  time, 
liiUng  the  dust,  and  whirling  it  up  in  a  brown 
column,  which  danced  over  the  veldt,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  thicker  and  faster,  until,  sud- 
denly as  it  rose,  the  gust  died  away,  the  moving 
column  dropped,  and  all  that  remained  was  a 
small  heap  of  sand.  All  round  the  antelopes 
were  grazing,  tawny  spring^bok,  striped  from 
chest  to  tail,  brown  blesbok,  and  gray  harte- 
beest.  In  1861  such  game  could  be  &und  in  the 
colony  itself  as  now  one  must  seek  hundreds  of 
miles  inland.  .West  could  see  ostriches  scurrying 
from  his  path,  little  herds  of  quagga  warily 
feeding,  even  perhaps  a  pair  of  camelopards.  A 
thicker  cloud  of  dust  in  the  endless  flat  would  show 
him  where  a  troop  of  playful  gnu  were  romping. 
Nay,  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  old  lion 
stealing  through  the  dry  water-courses  towards 
its  den  in  the  bills.  These  beasts  are  extinct; 
but  now,  as  then,  the  veldt  is  alive  with  common 


antelopes,  and  birds,  and  prettj  siricates,  and 
marmots,  and  many  colored  reptiles.  The  great 
paawbustard  stalks  over  the  flowers:  the  seq^ 
tary  hunts  for  snake  or  lizard;  Kaffir  cranes  or 
crested  mayhens  fly  overiiead  on  whistling  wiiu;. 
Pretty  meercats  gallop  homeward,  or  sit  watt- 
ing, like  kangaroos,  ready  at  a  sign  to  whisk 
their  tails  and  plunge  headforemost  into  the  earth. 
Slow,  fierbe  rattels  peer  round  an  ant-hill,  on 
which  the  puff-adder  suns  his  bloated  carcass. 
Locusts,  scarlet  and  ereeUt  hang  lazily  on  tin 
bush  which  they  will  devour  at  evening  wh^  the 
dew  has  moistened  it.  In  no  country  is  me  so 
dense  as  in  these  unpeopled  plains  of  Soirth 
Afiica. 

A  day^s  hard  riding  would  carry  West  to  tin 
nearest  settlement,  but  beasts  of  burden  lose  all 
heart  in  Cape  Colony  if  deprived  of  their  outspio. 
They  are  used  to  rest  at  intervals  of  an  hoar  aod 
a  half  or  so,  and  three  hours  is  as  long  as  tbey 
will  go  cheerfully.  At  the  first  onts^  West 
visited  his  saddle-bags,  and  found  there  an  am- 
ple ration  of  biltongue  —  meat  cat  in  strips  and 
dried.  Setting  out  again,  he  reached  the  hills 
without  seeing  a  warrior.  At  several  Kaffir 
kraals,  passed  at  a  distance,  the  oxen  and  horses 
were  gathered  in  large  herds,  ready  to  traTel. 
Troops  of  naked  children  mounted  guard  over 
them,  whilst  their  mothers  packed  the  skins  and 
pots  and  household  eoods  which  satisfy  a  Kaffir's 
luxury.  At  noon  West  gained  the  foot  of  those 
blue  and  misty  hills  which  had  bounded  his  hori- 
zon all  day.  If  South  African  plains  are  unlike 
any  other  scenery.  South  African  raountams  are 
yet  more  curious  to  behold.  They  rise  strai^t 
from  the  veldt,  huge  blocks  of  naked  sandstone, 
wind-worn  and  water-worn  at  top  into  the  sem- 
blance of  ruined  towers.  All  tho  range  has  one 
equal  height,  and  the  bronA  crowns  are  smoothed 
as  if  with  a  plane.  Along  the  base  lies  a  heap  of 
rocks  fallen  from  above,  amidst  which  spring  a 
few  thorns  and  flowers.  Here  and  there  the  mt- 
ricr  parts,  and  leaves  a  windinc^  defile^  called 
locally,  a  kloof.  Trees  are  found  there,  if  any- 
where, amidst  the  pebbles  and  grass,  but  at  the 
best  they  are  gnarled  and  pnckiy  shrubs,  bear- 
ing almost  as  many  nests  as  leaves.  For  the 
numberless  birds  of  South  Africa  are  mi^tOj 
put  to  it  for  building  room,  and  when  they  nod  a 
suitable  tree,  they  cover  it  with  grass  until  it 
looks  like  a  ruinea  haystack. 

When  West  issued  from  the  kloof,  he  saw  the 
plain  beyond  alive  with  Kaffirs  on  the  trek.  An 
advance-guard  of  some  score  horsemen  halted 
with  alarm  at  sight  of  him.  Two  hundred  yards 
behind,  three  or  four  wagons  came  suddenly  to 
a  stand,  and  woolly  heads  poked  out  of  the  tilt. 
Several  hundred  men  on  horseback  followed  the 
wagons,  keeping  a  decent  order.  Many  of  these 
wore  European  articles  of  dress,  male  or  female, 
plundered  from  the  farms  along  their  route. 
After  the  warriors  came  a  crowd  of  women  and 
children,  some  mounted  on  horses  or  oxen,  some 
afoot;  and  behind  them,  as  far  as  one  could  see 
for  dust,  the  veldt  was  thick  with  cattle,  press^ 
on  by  galloping  drovers,  who  screamed,  and 
cracked  their  whips,  and  shouted  in  glee.  * 

At  tho  mere  glimpse  of  a  white  face,  terrible 
confusion  rose.  The  advance-guard  galloped 
back  on  the  main  body,  throwing  their  assesws 
without  aim.  The  women  screamed  and  fled, 
and  those  in  the  wagons  tumbled  oat,  one  on 
another.    A  fat  old  chief,  wearing  a  Dutch  house- 
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wife^s  cappie  and  her  hasband^s  hat  on  top,  threw 
himself  to  the  jg;roiind,  and  ran  for  life,  i  onnger 
chiefs  sprinfi^g  on  their  horses  barebaoked, 
poshed  to  the  front,  clearing  a  way  with  their 
assegais.  For  an  instant  West  ran  the  ^eatest 
danger,  bnt  the  Znlns  pushed  before  him  and 
shoated  the  king^s  password.  It  was  instantly 
effective,  and  the  fat  chief,  mounted  and  reas- 
sared,  gave  orders  that  the  Aigitives  should  be 
brought  up.  West  had  known  him  long,  and 
many  a  warm  dispute  the  two  had  had  upon  ques- 
tions of  stolen  cattle,  and  such  like.  But  the  old 
diief  proved  to  be  a  good  fellow,  and,  in  shaking 
bands,  professed  himself  delighted  that  the  kin? 
bad  shown  mercy.  '*  Ride  on  quickly, ^^  he  said, 
however,  •  •  for  my  young  men  are  mad .  Powder 
has  been  burnt.  The  beers  of  Falkesfontein  are 
gone  into  laSger,  under  the  hills.  Tell  them  as 
TOQ  pass  that  Bela  has  not  run  away.  When  he 
has  pat  his  cattle  and  his  wives  in  safety,  he  will 
retarn  to  warm  himself  in  their  camp.  If  they 
are  there  to-morrow  night,  not  a  man  shall  see 
the  dawn.^ 

West  nromised  to  give  the  message,  and  rode 
on,  the  Kaffirs  of  his  acquaintance  grinning  ami- 
cably, and  the  chiefs  shaking  hands.  But  when 
his  Zulus  tried  to  follow,  Bela  challenged  them 
imperiously.    ••  Who  are  you  P"  he  cried. 

''Servants  of  King  Fanda,^*  they  answered, 
in  tbe'civis  Bomanus  st^le.  Servants  of  King 
Fftnda  were  as  overbeannff  in  their  day  as  ser- 
Tants  of  King  Cetywayo,  his  son,  in  ours.  But 
the  Basutos  cared  little  for  a  monarch  who  oould 
not  reach  them. 

**  Give  up  yoar  arms,  Amaznlu ! ''  ordered  Bela, 
and  upon  his  sign  half-a-dozen  brawny  fellows 
laid  hands  on  the  policemen.  In  vain  they 
pledged  their  master  to  deeds  of  awful  vengeance. 
The  Basutos  laughed,  for  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Zulu- 
land,  and  disarmed  them  in  a  twinkling.  Then, 
amidst  whoops  and  laughter,  the  Ztuus  were 
honied  through  the  crush,  and  dismissed  with  a 
lash  of  the  sjambok. 

Suddenly  calmed,  they  rode  for  an  hour,  until 
the  last  or  the  cattle  had  gone  panting  by.  It 
was  the  hottest  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when  next 
the  fugitives  outspanned.  The  Zulus  sat  silent 
and  gloomv,  until  West  called  them  again  to  the 
saddle.  Tlien  they  rose  and  took  dust  in  their 
bands.  '*  Panda  is  our  king,"  thev  muttered, 
"  and  on  his  head  we  swear  ^la's  life."  Throw- 
ing up  the  dust,  they  mounted,  having  doomed 
themselves  to  death  or  vengeance.  A  little  be- 
yond the  spot,  a  patrol  of  boers  appeared,  who 
greeted  West  as  a  man  rescued  from  the  grave. 
They  guided  him  to  the  camp,  which  was  held 
by  forty  white  men,  three  women,  strong  of  limb 
and  heart,  and  twenty  servants,  Kaffir  or  Hot- 
tentot, who  could  be  relied  on.  The  feeble  and 
timorous  had  left  the  neighborhood,  and  those 
brave  souls  who  remained  had  mostly  sent  away 
their  wives  and  children.  There  were  arms  and 
unmunition  in  plenty. 

One  word  is  needful  in  description  of  a  laHger. 
When  trouble  arises  on  the  frontier,  and  lonely 
farms  are  not  safe  to  dwell  in,  the  men  consult, 
and  name  a  place  of  rendezvous.  Hither  they 
all  betake  themselves,  with  such  of  their  goods 
as  they  can  carry,  in  the  huge  Cape  wagon, 
driving  before  them  oxen,  horses,  even  poultry. 
At  the  appointed  spot  the  fugitives  outspan, 
ranging  their  wagons  in  a  circle  or  an  oval. 
Between  the  tail  of  one  and  the  head  of  another. 


ox-chains,  cunningly  entwined  with  ropes  and 
stakes  and  boulders,  complete  the  defence.  And 
so  they^  wait  until  the  danger  passes,  or  becomes 
too  serious  to  face,  moving  the  camp  as  pasture 
fails ;  the  herds  being  driven  inside  the  circle  on 
alarm.  In  such  landscapes  as  I  have  described, 
an  enemy  can  scarce  approach  without  giving 
notice  enough,  and  the  laager  will  sometimes  re- 
main **  out"  for  months,  whilst  its  inmates  dare 
notgo  home,  nor  are  willing  to  fly. 

West  gave  his  messaa;e.  Upon  the  one  hand 
it  was  known  that  Bela  Bad  been  summoned  to 
join  the  king  in  person,  and  dared  not  delay. 
Some  of  the  more  reckless  boers  patrolling,  had 
met  a  party  of  scouts  laden  with  plunder,  and 
had  killed  several ;  otherwise,  Bela  would  have 
marched  past.  What  the  garrison  had  to  fear 
was  a  short,  fierce  attack  in  tremendous  numbers. 
K  thev  could  repulse  it,  as  they  had  reasonably 

rhope  of  doing,  Bela  could  not  dare  renew 
attempt,  whilst  his  merciless  sovereign 
waited  for  him.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  the  Kaffirs  would  overtake 
them  on  the  march,  if  they  broke  up  their  camp 
and  tried  to  withdraw.  In  a  running  fight,  such 
assailants  would  have  immense  advantage.  But 
the  boers  were  more  likely  to  get  help  the  nearer 
they  approached  the  Orange,  whilst  by  remain- 
ing in  laager  they  were  sure  of  incurrmg  great 
loss.  Much,  therefore,  could  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  at  length  the  question  was  referred  to 
West.  He  strongly  advised  them  to  await  the 
enemy  in  their  fortification ;  adding  that,  when 
the  other  party  had  given  way,  he  would  bring 
help  from  Aliwal  as  fast  as  he  could  ride.  But 
this  proposal  caused  a  furious  outcry  against  the 
skellum  Engltoder,  as  in  their  passion  the  boers 
called  him  frankly.  Was  he  going  to  desert 
themP  They  had  arms  for  him  and  his  Zulus 
also.  West  tried  for  an  instant  to  show  why  he 
disliked  fighting  even  Kaffirs  who  had  acted  so 
generously;  but  his  audience  understood  no 
such  feelings.  They  thought  and  said  that  the 
Basutos  had  behaved  like  fools,  and  that  the 
generosity  of  a  Kaffir  binds  no  one.  These  ar- 
guments had  no  effect,  but  West  was  puzzled  to 
reply  when  the  boers  asked  him  how  he,  an 
ofacer  of  police,  could  be  influenced  by  personal 
considerations  when  two  score*  lives  were  at 
stake?  So  he  gave  way,  and  they  nominated 
him  captain  df  me  laliger.  A  mounted  Hotten- 
tot set  off  at  once  with  a  letter  asking  aid. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  the  next 
forenoon,  all  hands  worked  to  strengthen  their 
defences.  The  camp  was.  not  pitched  in  a  spot 
quite  satisfactory,  for  upon  one  side  the  width 
of  a  **dam"  or  pool  alone  divided  it  from  the 
hillside,  where  were  boulders  and  shrubs  high 
enough  to  shelter  a  crawling  enemy ;  but  to  go 
farther  off  would  have  been  to  risk  the  water 
supply ;  and  besides,  the  boers  wero  too  indo- 
lent to  move.  At  noon  on  the  day  following 
the  cattle  were  all  fetched  up,  each  man  told  to 
his  post,  and  the  ammunition  divided.  Towards 
three  o'clock  a  little  cloud  of  dust  rose  up,  miles 
away  over  the  veldt.  Spreading  and  thickening, 
it  drew  nearer,  nearer,  till  blurred  figures  be^ran 
to  loom  through  it,  and  little  stars  to  glitter. 
At  a  half-mile's  distance  the  horizon  was  veiled 
in  a  lurid  fo^,  which  curled  and  puQed  below, 
and  streamed  like  wisps  of  smoke  behind.  Grad- 
ually it  dropped,  setthng  down.  First  camo  into 
siffht  the  uncouth  heads  decked  with  ostrich 
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plumes,  and  the  shoulders  gleaming  with  red 

§sdnt  and  perspiration ;  then  the  horses,  tossing 
leir  fronts  and  pawing;  then  five  hundred  black 
horsemen  in  a  line.  J^eir  chiefe  stood  In  the 
midst  consulting ;  and  presently  a  number  of  the 
warriors  filed  off  to  the  ri|rht,  whilst  a  smaller 
body  went  to  the  left,  and  the  reminder  sat 
still.  The  enemy  meant  to  attack  on  every  side 
at  once. 

As  the  squadrons  moved  off  they  began  to 
chant  their  war-song.  A  negro  singing  alone 
mi^es  sport  for  ^ods  and  men,  but  five  hundred 
of  their  voices  raised  together  create  such  mar- 
tial music  as  is  not  heara  without  a  thrill.  But 
the  boers  were  not  unused  to  it,  and  they  began 
to  count  guns,  observing  with  relief  that  the  foe 
had  no  more  than  ninety,  all  sorts  included. 
The  Zulus  pointed  out  to  West  his  ex-corporal, 
riding  beside  a  chief  who  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
private  in  the  police.  The  corporal  still  kept 
his  own  with  his  rifle.  At  a  given  spot  half  the 
larger  column  halted,  the  remainder  still  riding 
towards  the  hill.  At  its  foot  they  dismounteo, 
leaving  their  hobbled  horses  with  a  guard,  while 
they  clambered  over  the  rocks  to  complete  the 
surround.  When  that  was  finished  there  was  a 
pause.  "Why  do  not  the  others  dismount?  ^ 
muttered  West  to  his  Zulus,  who  kept  by  him. 

«*The  Basuto  fools  mean  to  fight  this  war  on 
horseback,^*  said  Ngundele ;  *'  so  the  corporal 
told  us." 

West  saw  that  if  in  the  open  field  this  new 
tactic  would  almost  certainly  ensure  defeat  for 
the  Kaffirs,  it  might  have  an  effect  in  this  case 
on  which  tlie  enemv  had  perhaps  not  reckoned. 
There  is  often  peril  as  great  within  a  laliffer  as 
without,  for  cattle  frightened  or  woundea  dash 
this  way  or  that  in  ponderous  masses,  seeking 
escape.  This  danger  always  present,  is  vastly 
increased  in  an  attack  of  mounted  men.  Their 
swift  advance  enables  almost  all  to  throw  a 
dart  into  the  enclosure,  though  they  die  in  the 
act.  West  had  only  time  to  rush  round,  order- 
ing every  man  to  creep  beneath  the  wagons,  be- 
fore the  cavalry  charged.  Many  fell  in  the  rush, 
and  others  rolled  over  them,  but  many  came  up 
close  to  the  wagons,  hurlinfi"  their  assegais  the 
while.  A  score  of  woundea  oxen  set  the  rest 
madly  galloping  and  rushing  at  every  aperture. 
The  chains  and  barricade  held  firm,  but  so  tre- 
mendous was  th^  impact  that  hu^e  vehicles 
rocked  again.  Ngundele  was  too  slow  in  leap- 
ing on  a  wagon,  and  the  herd  tossed  him  yards 
away,  swept  over  him,  and  trampled  his  body 
into  shapeless  pulp.  But  the  boers  could  spare 
no  heed  for  the  row  behind.  The  Kaffirs  were 
on  them  hand  to  hand,  thrusting  their  assegais 
amonjgst  the  wheels,  transfixing  any  limb  ex- 
posedT  But  each  shot  told,  and  the  horses 
aropping  as  it  were  in  line,  prevented  near  ap- 
proach. Nor  could  foes  dismounted  use  the  new 
barrier  to  cover  their  assault ;  for  squadron  after 
squadron  succeeded  in  the  ringing  charge,  and 
trampled  down  the  footmen.  Assegais  rained 
into  the  camp,  redoubling  the  panic  of  the  oxen, 
whose  hoofs  made  thunder  on  the  c^ound.  But 
the  mad  attempt  to  storm  a  fornfied  position 
with  cavalry  was  evidently  doomed  to  mil,  and 
its  issue  presaged  the  result  of  other  actions  in 
the  war  to  follow, 

Upon  the  dam-side,  where  Kaffirs  fought  with 
common-sense  as  well  as  bravery,  they  fared 
not  so  HI.    They  crept  along,  and  delivered  no 


random  spear.  When  West  snatched  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  across  the  circle,  he  found  the  foe 
firmly  posted  on  the  dam's  farther  bank,  and 
several  raps  in  his  own  line.  The^  lay  close, 
covered  by  a  rock  or  bush,  but  firom  time  to  time 
one  sprang  into  sight,  the  assegai  whistled  from 
his  hand,  a  dozen  boers  fired^  and  the  sarafe 
vanished.  If  all  the  Kaffirs  had  attacked  in  ^is 
manner,  the  fight  would  have  been  terrible ;  bat 
their  new  pnde  of  horsemanship  ruin^  the 
Basutos.  West  Summoned  a  few  men  who  coold 
be  spared  to  reinforce  the  detachment  on  this 
si^jB :  then  he  got  out  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
lifted  the  former  into  a  wagon,  whose  strong 
sides  were  most  likely  to  resist  the  enemy's 
darts;  for  the  attack  elsewhere  had  ceased 
awhile,  though  the  Kaffirs  showed  no  sifi;a  of 
withdrawing.  They  stood  round  their  meta, 
who  eagerly  discussed  the  situation.  The  boers 
also  crept  fh>m  amongst  their  wagon-wheels, 
and  assembled  to  hold  council.  Few  men  were 
wounded,  and  none  killed,  whilst  scores  of  the 
enemy  dotted  the  space  idl  around.  But  they 
felt  no  inclination  to  triumph,  so  lon^  as  the 
Kaffirs  kept  the  field.  Light  be&;an  to  fail,  and 
in  a  night-attack  numbers  will  tell.  It  was 
likely  that  the  suppl  v  of  assegais  was  exhausted, 
but,  in  the  dark,  other  weapons  would  be  used. 
West  moved  from  group  to  group,  listening 
anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  these  men,  alosost 
every  one  of  whom  had  his  story  of  fight 
Knowing  well  the  character  which  boers  gain  in 
their  lonely,  silent,  independent  life,  he  was  not 
surprised  to  see  that  they  meditated  escape. 
They  knew,  auite  as  well  as  he,  the  enormoos 
risk.  They  knew  that  a  proportion  of  them 
would  surely  die,  and  that  the  wagons,  the  oxen, 
and  the  proper^  they  loved  must  fkll  to  the 
enemy.  But  "every  man  for  himselP  is  a 
lesson  which  their  existence  daily  teaches,  and 
one  which  no  consideration  for  the  sufferings  of 
others  can  temper. 

West  spoke  to  the  men  with  such  wamlDg 
eloquence  as  he  could  command;  reminds 
them  that  Bela  dared  not  stay  beyond  dawn,  and 
appealed  to  their  pride.  But  boers  are  little 
moved  by  talk.  Then  he  urged  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  expose  their  women;  bnt 
these,  resenting  the  pitv  of  an  Englander,  de- 
clared that  where  the  husband  went  the  frow 
could  follow.  Barely  a  dozen  backed  West  in 
his  resolve  to  hold  the  laager,  and  unless  all 
stood  all  must  go.  Words  ran  high,  and  charges 
of  cowardice  passed  freely.  The  boer  lanfi[aa§e 
is  singularly  frank,  and  if  Englishmen  haa  said 
to  one  another  things  as  rude,  bloodshed  would 
have  followed.  At  length  the  majority,  now  all 
assembled,  declined  fumer  argument,  and  with- 
drew, each  to  secure  his  valuables  and  his  horse. 
At  the  same  instant  the  council  of  feathered 
warriors  broke  up.  Their  movements  conld 
scarcely  be  seen  through  the  mist  and  dew 
which  blurred  the  veldt.  West  appealed  to  his 
remaining  Zulu,  and  that  savage  left  for  a  mo- 
ment his  comrade's  body,  climbed  upon  a  wag- 
on-pole, and  looked  long.  •*  The  Basntos  are 
tethering  their  horses,"  he  saAd  coolly,  ••  and  they 
are  spreading  to  attack  us  all  round.** 

♦*  Every  man  to  his  plluse ! "  cried  West. 
••  The  Kaffirs  ar6  on  us !    For  your  lives,  hurry ! " 

Those  near  had  heard  the  Zulu's  speech,  and 
the  commander's  loud  voice  overawed  the  r^ 
Each  man  sought  his  post  without  more  words 
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lying  among  the  wagon-wheels.  For  half  an 
boar  the  silence  was  broken  by  no  sound  except 
s  horse's  neifi^h,  the  snort  of  oxen  but  half  re- 
assured, ana  the  mutter  of  comrades  watching 
the  veldt  Pitchy  darkness  settled  over  the 
plain,  and  even  Tonda  could  not  see  a  move- 
ment Suddenly,  in  the  deep  stillness,  a  shot 
aod  a  cry! — then  the  rattle  of  firearms,  the 
threatening  chorus  of  the  war-song,  and  the 
hnrtle  of  asses^s  made  &  din  infernal.  By  in- 
stinct rather  than  by  sight.  West  knew  that  the 
enemy  were  concentrating  their  attack  on  the 
weakest  point  of  his  defence,  an  opening  through 
which  the  cattle  had  been  driven.  He  ran  thither, 
for  the  herds  kept  quiet  as  yet,  standing  in  a 
solid  mass  farthest  from  the  point.  He  arrived 
too  late.  The  Basutos,  charging  in  a  crowd, 
had  speared  every  boer  at  this  post,  and  had 
stormed  the  barrier,  which  they  were  now  de- 
molishing. A  throng  of  naked  warriors  pulled 
at  tiie  ropes  and  chains  and  planks,  howling  the 
while,  and  throwing  their  darts  at  random,  mad 
with  the  hope  of  carnage.  Whilst  he  fired  into 
the  black,  dini  cit)wd,  a  spark  of  light  gleamed 
on  the  wagon-tilts  at  either  side ;  the  bearers 
dropped  before  his  pistols,  but  others  caught  up 
the  brand,  blew  it,  and  the  canvas  flamed,  ran 
swiftly  up  the  tilt,  and  burst  in  a  pyramid  of  fire 
as  the  (Try  hoops  caught.  At  that  signal  the 
enemy  ran  up  on  either  side,  black  shadows  that 
harried  past,  all  yelling  and  quiverinfr.  Manv 
of  the  boers,  seeing  their  stronghold  forcea, 
slipped  out  into  the  veldt ;  but  enemies  rose  in 
their  patb,  and  they  dropped,  scr^ming. 

"Start  the  cattle!*'  cried  Tonda,  running 
back,  picking  up  fallen  asse^gais  as  he  went. 
West  caufi^ht  his  idea,  and  followed.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  camp  they  saw  the  oxen,  wild 
with  fright,  pressed  together,  bellowing  and 
steaming  and  tossing  to  and  fro.  A  dozen  uirusts 
of  the  spear,  with  the  Zulu's  sava^^e  cries,  set 
tbem  off  in  one  body,  a  solid  phalanx  against 
which  regiments  could  not  stand.  In  their 
thondering  coarse  a  dozen  boers  were  trampled 
into  clay.  The  Kaffirs,  wedged  in  at  the  gate, 
jelled  with  terror,  and  those  who  could  sprang 
aside;  but  the  ponderous  mass  fell  upon  those 
remaining^.  They  went  down,  vanished,  slid  out 
of  sight,  leaving  naught  human  to  testify  of  their 
existence.  Betwixt  we  burning  wagons  where 
bad  stood  three  hundred  savages,  the  stream  of 
cattle  passed,  wet  hides  gleaming,  horns  tossed 
op,  black  tongues  lolling,  ana  eyes  staring. 
Those  Kaffirs  who  had  saved  themselves  ran 
after,  pursued  by  bullets  and  whizzing  assegais. 
They  roared  as  they  ran,  until  all  the  tumult 
vanished  behind  the  pall  of  ni^ht.  Cries  re- 
soanded  for  awhile ;  then  ceased  m  the  distance. 

The  boers  experienced  in  Kaffir  fights  knew 
that  the  peril  was  over.  They  sou^t  their  dead 
by  the  dving  light  of  the  wagons.  West  looked 
lor  his  Zulu,  but  did  not  find  him.  Next  day  a 
]i:itrol  reached  the  spot,  announcing^  help,  and 
presently  came  Tonda,  with  blood-stained  hands, 
and  as  much  loot  as  he  could  carry.  In  a  few 
chance  words  West  learned  that  his  Zulu  had 
satisfied  alike  his  own  vengeance  and  the  manes 
of  his  comrade.  Bela  had  paid  for  robbing  a 
subject  of  King  Panda  of  his  arms  —  with  what 
awful  death  no  man  could  tell. 

After  this  affair  the  Basuto  war  ran  its  course, 
now  historic.  Sticking  to  their  cavalry  tactics, 
the  Kaffirs  were  beaten  and  lost  half  their  ter- 


ritory to  the  English,  whilst  the  Free  State 
seized  the  rest.  It  is  said  they  are  moving  again, 
in  alliance  with  the  Gaikas  and  the  Tambookies, 
but  as  a  nation  they  have  ceased  to  exist.  — All 
the  Year  Bound. 


PRESENT  HAPPINESS  IN  A  HAPPY  PAST. 

[▲  TALK  FOB  US  OLD  rOLKB.-^Fd.] 

If  it  be  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all,  so  may  we  hold  it  better  to 
have  enjoyed  happiness  in  the  past,  and  to  have 
outlived  it,  seen  it  fade,  and  die  away,  and  dis- 
appear, than  never  to  have  been  happy  at  all. 
The  celet)rated  line  of  Dante  on  the  unsurpassa- 
ble misery  of  having  once  been  happy,  and  being 
so  no  longer,  and  recalling  the  past  blessedness 
in  present  woe,  may  be  taken  as  antagonistic  to 
this  view.  Is  Dante  right  in  his  mournful  allega- 
tion P  Is  it  truth  the  poet  sings,  that  a  sorrow's 
crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things  ? 
The  answer  will  probably  vary  with  the  temper- 
ament, or  even  with  the  mood.  Both  sides  of 
the  question  may  be  defended  with  a  copious 
array  of  illustration  and  argument.  For  the 
present  we  propose  to  accept  the  more  cheery 
view,  and  to  give  a  hearing  in  preference  to 
those  who  regard  a  happy  past  as  an  endearing 
possession,  shedding  happiness  on  the  lUfter-life, 
and  more  or  less,  despite  of  darkening  days  and 
blighted  hopes,  a  joy  forever. 

The  burden  of  Thekla's  swan-song,  "I  have 
lived,  I  have  loved  —  let  me  die  I  *'  sounds  like 
an  echo  of  the  Moor's  rapturous  utterance  in 
Shakspere,  **  K  twere  now  to  die,  'twere  now 
to  be  most  happy."  In  its  expression,  however, 
of  a  vivid  sense  of  past  blessedness,  it  recalls 
to  us  rather  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Giaour's  solace  in  Byron  — 

I  die — bat  first  I  have  potsesaed. 

And  come  what  may,  I  HAVE  BEEN  blest. 

Goethe's  Tasso  in  the  same  spirit  exults  in  the 
assurance  he  persuades  himself  he  has  secured  of 
Leonora's  affection  —  witness, 

Her  look,  her  tone,  her  words'  sweet  import ;  these, 
These  are  for  ever  mine ;  nor  time,  nor  fate, 
Nor  ruthless  chance  can  plunder  me  of  Uiese. 

Landor's  mortally  wounded  Otho,  in  Fra 
Rupert — what  is  his  dying  solace,  or  indeed 
note  of  triumph? — 

Griovanna  hath  embraced  me — 
I  now  have  lived —  Life  shonld  be  over  now. 

Admired  as  a  fine  ethical  touch  of  the  kind  one 
mi^ht  have  expected  from  a  distinguished  essay- 
ist, is  the  response  of  Oulita  the  serf,  in  Sir  Arthur 
Helps's  tragedy,  .to  the  small' wise  man  who  sup- 
poses she  will  not  seek  death  to  escape  from  mere 
pain — she  is  too  brave  a  girl  for  tnat —  •*  I  am 
too  happy.  There  was  a  time  I  would  have 
died  to  escape  the  shame  of  being  scourged ;  but 
now  I  have  too  much  happiness  to  think  of,  ever 
to  be  very  miserable."  Romeo's  ecstatic  out- 
burst in  view  of  instant  wedlock  with  Juliet 
in  Friar  Laurence's  cell  is  thus  passionately 
worded  — 


Come  what  sorrow  can 


I 


It  cannot  counterrail  the  exchange  of  jo^ 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight: 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  Death  do  what  he  dare. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 
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With  this  we  might  compare  Cleopatra^s  style, 
in  the  second  act  ofC>)meilIe*s  Pampee,  where  the 
queen  is  intent  on  becoming  the  wife  of  CsBsar ; 
and  then,  were  it  bat  for  a  day,  she  were  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  none  could  undo  that 
once-accomplished  past  Browning^s  Paracelsus 
has  had  a  glimpse  of  surpassing  happiness,  and 
even 

One  such  glance 
No  darkness  could  obscore ;  nor  shall  the  present, 
A  few  dull  hours,  a  passing  shame  or  two, 
Destroy  the  yiyia  memories  of  the  past. 

In '  his  picturesque  and  animated  drama, 
quaintly  perhaps,  but  aptly  and  suggestively, 
entitled  A|)pa  Pcuses,  the  same  eminently  dm- 
matic  poet  makes  Luigi  avow,  for  his  part,  that 
too  much  he  has  enjoyed  those  fifteen  rears  of 
his  to  leave  himself  exquse  for  longer  life.  Has 
not  his  life  been  pressed  down,  running  o'er 
with  joy  P  Was  he  not  put  at  the  board-head  of 
life's  feast,  and  helped  to  all  at  first?  And  shall 
he  not  rise  up  happy  and  content  ?  Scott  con- 
soled himself  in  broken  health  and  fortune  with 
the  reflection  that  his  life  had  been  as  prosper- 
ous as  perchance  was  ever  lived  up  to  that  time ; 
and  whatever  else  of  disaster  might  be  in  store 
for  hitn,  '*  I  am  already,^  he  writes  to  Sou  they, 
'*  a  sufficient  debtor  to  the  bounty  of  Providence 
to  be  resigned  fco  it."  Happy  recollections 
nothing  could  deprive  him  or,  and,  come  what 
mifi^ht,  he  had  been  blest.  '*If  I  had  lived 
incfeed,  I  should  not  care  to  die,"  is  Hazlitt's 
somewhat  piteous  and  pathetic  profession. 
**  But  I  do  not  like  a  contract  of  pleasure  broken 
off  unfilled,  a  promise  of  happiness  rescinded." 
Life  bad  promised  him  happiness  when  young, 
but  the  promise,  he  felt,  had  not  been  kept; 
hence  this  repining  strain.  Dr.  Andrew  Combe 
sympathized  earnestly  with  his  dying  sister  when 
sne  showed  an  entire  freedom  from  repining,  but 
only  gratitude  for  a  happy  i>ast,  hope  for  a  hap- 

Eier  mture.  It  is  often  said,  he  remarks,  that 
appiness  here  makes  us  cling  to  life  and  to  the 
world.  **  My  sister's  is  an  example  to  the  con- 
trary; and  I  recollect,  on  various  occasions, 
when  particularly  happy,  the  feeling  in  my  mind 
was  something  of  the  same  sort.  Now  I  am 
thankful  and  ready  to  depart."  Horace  memor- 
ably hails  as  master  of  himself,  and  happy  even 
to  joyfulness  (IcUus),  the  man  who  can  affirm, 
•*I  have  lived  to-day,"  vixi;  let  to-morrow 
bring  what  it  may,  black  clouds  or  radiant 
sunsnine,  it  cannot  efface  what  is  past.  Balzac's 
P^re  Groriot  hugs  himself  on  one  realized  invest- 
ment of  most  remunerative  happiness,  in  the 
retrospect  of  which  he  is  bold  to  bid  Heaven 
afflict  him  as  it  may,  it  cannot  debar  him  of  the 
right  to  say  that  in  February  of  that  year  he 
was  happier  within  a  single  moment  than  other 
men  can  be  in  the  space  of  a  lifetime.  Similar 
is  the  style  of  Mr.  Keckling  concerning  Margaret, 
in  Shirley  Brooks's  Oordian  Knot:  **  Poor,  dear 
girl,  she  has  had  a  couple  of  happy  years  how- 
ever, and  Omnipotence  itself  can't  undo  the 
past."  In  another  of  Balzac's  fictions,  Le  Peau 
de  Chagrin,  we  have  Pauline,  exclaimine  with 
ecstasy,  "Come  death  when  it  will,  I  have 
lived!"  J''ai  tkcu.  She  has  lived,  she  has 
loved,  has  been  loved ;  let  her  die.-  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  is  enthusiastic  in  his  homage  to  the  acting 
of  Madame  Ristori  in  thejpart  of  Af  aria  Stuarda 
— and  specially  at  the  point  when  the  scaffold  is 
erected,  and  the  poor  queen,  pale  and  tearful. 


Spitates  in  death's  grasp,  yet  suddenly  you  see 
'  illumined  with  a  strange  joy,  and  hear  her 
exclaim,  with  a  marvellous  burst  of  feminine 
triumph — **I  have  been  anuUa  molio!^  Ut- 
tered under  a  scaffold  as  the  Italian  utters  it, 
this  line  is  to  Mr.  Reade's  thinking  a  revelation 
of  womanhood.  Those  who  womd  class  Mary 
Stuart  with  Cljrtemnestra  may  bear  to  scan  the 
lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  murdered  Agamem- 
non's wife  — 

All  before  lies  daik. 
And  difficult,  and  perilous,  and  strange. 
And  all  behind —  What  if  we  take  one  look, 
One  long,  last,  lingering  look  —  before  despair 
Shall  ds^en  all  — at  that  which  jet  must  seem 
Undimmed  in  the  long  retrospect  of  years — 
The  beautiful  imperishable  Past  ? 
> 

To  say  the  past  is  of  no  importance,  onwortfay 
of  a  moment's  regard,  because  it  haa  gone  by  and 
is  no  longer  anything,  is  an  ai^ument  justly 
scouted  by  Hazlitt,  who  argues  in  reply  that 
the  future  too  has  never  been  anything,  and 
might  therefore,  on  the  same  showing,  oe  ac- 
counted nothing  in  the  scale  of  good  and 
evil ;  nay,  the  future  is  even  more  imaginary, 
a  more  fantastic  creature  of  the  brain,  than 
the  other,  and  the  interest  we  take  in  it  is 
more  shadowy  and  gratuitous ;  for  the  fixture,  on 
which  we  lav  so  much  stress,  may  never  come 
to  pass  at  ail,  that  is,  may  never  be  embodied 
into  actual  existence  in  the  whole  course  of 
events,  whereas  the  past  has  certainly  existed 
once,  has  received  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  left 
an  image  of  itself  behind.  It  is  so  far,  then* 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  or,  as 
the  poet  has  it,  ''Those  joys  are  lodged  be- 
yond the  reach  of  fate."  Or  to  take  the  lines  of 
a  later  poet,  one  of  our  latest — 

What  might  have  been,  I  know,  is  not: 
What  m^  be  must  be  borne. 
But,  ah,  what  hath  been  will  not  be  forgot. 
Never,  oh.  never,  in  the  years  to  follow! 
Though  all  their  summers  light  a  waste  forlorn, 
Tet  shall  there  be  (hid  fh>m  the  careless  swallow 
And  sheltered  fh>m  the  bleak  wind  in  the  thorn). 
In  Memory's  moumfiil  but  beloved  hollow. 
One  dear  green  spot. 

Is  it  to  the  muser  on  the  past  nothing  to  have 
been,  and  to  have  been  happy  or  miserable.' 
Or  is  it  to  him  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  think 
whether  he  has  been  the  one  or  the  other  f  Does 
he  delude  himself  with  a  pure  fiction,  with  notii- 
ing  answering  to  it  in  the  universe  of  things  and 
the  records  of  truth,  when  he  looks  back  wiUi 
fond  ilelight  to  that  which  was  at  one  lime  to 
him  his  all,  when  he  revives  the  glowing  imi^ 
of  some  bright  reality,  '*  the  thought  of  which 
can  never  from  his  heart"  P  Terenua,  in  Joanna 
Baillie's  fine  play.  The  Beacon,  cautions  Aurora 
Itgainst  her  after-sorrow  becoming  more  acute 
•«when  these  vain  fancies  fail."  Heady  and 
willing  is  the  rejoinder — 

And  let  them  fkil :  though  duller  thoughts  succeed. 
The  bliss  e'en  of  a  moment  still  is  bliss. 

Like-minded  is  Hamet,  the  Abenoerrage,  in 
Mrs.  Hemans's  once  popular  poem,  when  vent- 
ing his  soul  in  burning  words  to  the  daughter  of 
his  foe,  to  whom  he  describes  himself  as — 

One  whose  sole  thought  resembling  bliss  must  be 
He  hath  been  loved,  once  fondly  loved  by  thee. 

And  how  speaks  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat  in 
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Idylii  of  the  Kingf  It  is  her  glory  to  hare 
lored  one  peerless,  without  stain:  so  let  her 
DAM— **  not  all  unhappy,  haying  loved  God^s 
Dest  and  greatest,"  though  her  love  had  no  re- 
turn. From  Ion,  the  last  of  a  doomed  race, 
there  comes,  in  the  sight  of  doom,  the  tranquil 
assurance — 

The  gods  hare  shed  such  sweetness  at  this  moment, 
That,  howsoe'er  they  deal  with  me  hereafter, 
I  shall  not  deem  them  angry. 

Stella  was  within  a  year  of  her  death  when 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  copies  of  birthday  verses 
addressed  to  her  that  was  his  wife  and  no  wife, 
told  her,  in  regard  of  the  swift  lapse  of  years 
(the  labuntur  anni,  the  eheii !  fugaces  of  Hor- 
ace^ —  •*  Yet  you,  while  time  is  running  fast,  can 
look  with  joy  on  what  is  past."  Stoutly  a  con- 
temporary essayist  disputes  the  veracity  of 
Dante's  famous  contention  that  there  is  no 
sorrow  more  poignant  than  remembrance  in 
misery  of  happy  days  by-|;one.  He  would  not 
surrender — no,  not  one  or  the  memories  of  past 
enjoyments,  and  their  remembrance  should  gild 
the  gray  horizon  now,  and  turn  the  barley-water 
into  Burgundy.  He  would  think  of  the  tempo 
Mice,  even  though  now,  and  all  the  more  if  now, 
his  lodging  were  on  the  cold  ground  in  the 
deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat.  And  he 
pictores  the  imagined  presence,  at  a  happy  wed- 
oiDg  in  an  ivy-grown  church, — present  at  least 
as  near  as  the  porch,  —  of  a  certain  widower, 
who  but  a  few  months  since  has  buried  a  fair 
joang  wife  in  the  green  God*s  acre,  and  who  is  full 
of  remembrance  of  his  own  happy  time  —  over 
against  whom  stands,  moody,  with  folded  arms 
and  bent  brow,  ••  Brother  Meagrim  the  Tmp- 
pist."  The  widower  hies  him  home  and  sits 
solitary,  but  with  a  chastened  tenderness  in  his 
heart.  The  Trappist  stalks  to  his  monastery, 
and  anon  skulks  to  his  cell  to  eat  his  own  heart. 
Then  comes  the  question.  Which  is  the  more 
miserable  man  — ne  who  has  possessed  and 
lost  all  but  happy  memories,  or  he  who  has 
never  found,  and  is  forbidden  to  seek,  and  can 
look  backwards  but  upon  a  dead  level,  quite  bar- 
ren, hopeless,  and  forlorn  P  The  mere  form  of 
patting  the  question  supplies  its  own  answer. 

Mad  the  loyer  in  Maud  may  be,  but  not  in  all 
moods  and  tenses ;  there  is  method  in  his  mad- 
ness sometimes  and  the  sanest  of  sound  sense  — 
as  in  such  aspirations  as  these — 

• 

0  let  the  solid  ground  not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  hfe  has  found  what  some  have  foond  so 

sweet! 
Then  let  come  what  come  may,  what  matter  if  I  go 

mad  ?    I  shall  have  had  my  day. 
Let  the  sweet  heavens  endore,  not  close  and  darken 

ahove  me 
Before  I  am  qoite  sore  that  there  is  one  to  love  me : 
Then  let  come  what  come  may  to  a  life  that  has  been 

so  sad, 

1  shall  have  had  my  day. 

Shelley  gave  fervid  expression  to  the  more 
sombre  8i&  of  the  question  when  ho  penned 
these  stanzas  on  The  Pcut,  the  second,  at  least, 
of  which  belies  the  seeming  happiness  of  the 
first- 
Wilt  thon  forget  the  happy  hoars 
Which  we  baried  in  love  s  sweet  bow*r8, 
Heaping  over  their  corpses  cold 
Blossoms  and  leaves  instead  of  mould  ? 
BkMSoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fell, 
And  leaves,  the  hopes  tiiat  yet  remain. 


Foi^get  the  dead,  the  past  ?    O  yet 

There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it; 

Memories  that  make  the  neart  a  tomb, 

Begrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom, 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. 

Seeing  how  dearly  prized  are  the  memories  of 
by-gone  bliss,  the  more  vigilant  will  even  com- 
mon prudence  be  not  to  sow  thorns  that  shall 
grow  up  together  with  them  to  the  harvest,  and 
choke  the^od  seed,  and  tear  the  hands  of  the 
reaper.  In  exact  proportion  to  the  pleasures 
will  be  the  pains  of  memory.  Drug  thy  memory 
lest  thou  learn  themP  But  where  is  the  drug 
that  is  a  specific  in  doing  such  service?  The 
art  of  forgetting  is  hardest  to  learn  where  it  is 
most  in  request.  It  is  the  happy  past  that 
makes  a  happy  present,  and  together  uiey  give 
pledge  of  a  happy  future,  —  a  threefold  cordnot 
easily  broken.  —  Family  Herald, 

8HABKS. 

The  shark  is  a  brute,  cowardly,  voracious, 
stupid,  beneath  contempt,  but,  unfortunately,  not 
beneath  dread.  Not  a  year,  indeed,  hardly  a 
month,  passes  but  a  shark  spoils  a  British  ship 
of  one  or  more  of  her  hands.  While  the  vess^ 
is  in  the  harbor,  or  riding  in  the  offing,  a  man 
tumbles  overboard,  or  is  capsized  from  a  boat,  or 
attempts  to  swim  ashore,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  by 
sharks  within  sight  of  help  and  sound  of  human 
voice. 

The  Alice  Davies,  of  Liverpool,  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  Mersey,  and  in  her  ••  log  "  is  duly 
recorded  a  terrible  catastrophe  of  this  kind.  She 
was  anchored  off  a  small  river,  known  as  the 
Probolin^o,  on*  the  coast  of  Java,  and  one  of  her 
crew,  a  Welshman,  of  the  name  of  Owen,  went 
with  four  others  to  bathe.  They  were  all  good 
swimmers,  and  Owen,  who  was  the  most  skilfu], 
had  ventured  some  little  distance  from  the  vessel, 
when  he  was  suddenly  heard  to  utter  a  piercing 
shriek.  A  lar^e  shark,  rising  suddenly  irom  the 
bottom,  had  bitten  him  immediately  below  the 
fifth  rib,  and  literally  torn  him  to  pieces.  A  rope 
was  thrown  to  him,  but  his  injunes  were  so  ter- 
rible that  he  immediately  sank.  His  companions 
escaped  uninjured,  but  of  Owen's  body  no  trace 
was  recovered.  The  shark  which  attacked  him 
was,  we  are  told,  judged  to  be  some  fifteen  feet 
in  length.  Such  dimensions,  although  large, 
are  yet  not  unusual  in  the  Javanese  seas. 

The  size  of  the  shark  has  been  immensely  ex- 
aggerated, but  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
creature  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  An- 
cient mariners  are  prone  to  long  stories,  which  it 
is  their  delight  to  aress  up  and  magnify.  Tales 
are  told  ot  sharks  that  have  reached  thirty, 
thirty-five,  forty,  and  even  fifty  feet.  We  may 
take  such  measurements  for  what  they  are  worth. 
The  white  shark,  the  most  dangerous  of  its  kind, 
is  seldom  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  head 
to  tail.  No  shark  that  ever  vet  swam  could  bite 
a  man  in  two,  or  cut  off  his  leg. 

The  teeth  of  the  shark,  no  doubt,  are  very  ter- 
rible. They  are  arranged  row  behind  row,  and 
the  muscles  of  its  jaw  are  of  enormous  strength. 
But  they  are  fitted  for  rending  and  lacerating 
rather  than  for  cutting  or  sevenng.  Their  acdon 
is  not  that  of  the  shears,  but  rather  of  the  harrow 
or  scarifier.  A  shark  of  ten  feet,  or  even  eight, 
will  seize  a  man  by  Uie  thigh  and  strip  the  neeh 
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fh>m  off  his  leg  down  to  the  heel,  or,  with  a  firm 
^rasp  of  the  limb,  and  a  powerful  twist  of  its  body 
m  the  water,  it  may  possibly  tear  the  le^  oat  of 
the  socket.  Such  an  injury,  of  course,  is  as  in- 
stantly fatal  as  if  the  assailant  had  cut  its  victim 
in  half.  There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  exaggerate 
the  size  of  the  shark ;  for  a  small  shark,  if  hun- 
gry, is  practically  as  dangerous  as  a  large  one. 

Any  old  fisherman  knows  that  a  dog-fish  will 
attack  a  cod  or  a  ling  twice  its  size,  and,  with 
five  or  six  well-directed  bites,  tear  it  to  pieces. 
It  is  thus  that  a  shark  deals  with  a  man.  Fol- 
lowing him,  and  descending^  below  him,  it  rolls 
over,  and  mounting,  with  its  jaws  uppermost, 
inflicts  a  wound  sufficiently  deadly  to  cause  in- 
stant collapse.  It  is  the  old  story  of  tiie  wolf  at- 
tacking the  deer  or  the  buffalo.  Indeed,  the 
highly-colored  stories  among  sailors  as  to  ^e 
size,  strength,  and  voracity  of  the  shark,  do  much 
to  create  a  dangerous  sense  of  security.  When 
a  ship  is  swinging  at  anchor  in  the  tropics,  the 
hands  will  think  nothing  of  venturing  overboturd 
for  a  plun^,  if  such  few  sharks  as  are  seen  about 
are  little,  if  at  all  bigger  than  men ;  ois  late  at 
night,  they  will  drop  noiselessly  over  the  side 
and  swim  ashore.  Their  simple  faith  is  that  un- 
less a  shark  be  lar^e  enough  to  almost  swallow 
a  man  whole,  he  will  not  attack  him ;  while  it  is 
also  part  of  the  forecastle  creed  that  the  shark 
sleeps  at  night. 

Many  an  English  sailor  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  life  for  rashness  of  this  kind ;  and  Uie  ignor- 
ance current  among  sailors  of  the  shark  and  its 
habits  is,  when  we  remember  how  the  brute 
swarms  in  tropical  seas,  something  almost  as- 
tonishing. The  old  story  of  the  two  pilot-fish 
which  always  accompany  the  shark,  and  guide 
him  to  his  prey,  is  still  gravely  repeated,  and  as 
gravely  believed.  It  is  also  an  article  of  nautical 
mith  that  the  shark  knows  when  there  is  a  dying 
man  on  board  ship,  and  will  follow  the  vessel  for 
miles  guided  by  some  sinister  and  almost  demo- 
niacal instinct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
always  pilot-fish  to  be  seen  in  the  wake  of  a  ves- 
sel, only  that  they  are  not  noticed  unless  a  shark 
in  their  company  calls  attention  to  them ;  while 
a  shark  will,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  invariably 
follow  a  vessel,  whether  there  be  a  sick  man  on 
it  or  not. 

The  shark  is  not  so  much  the  tiger  as  the  vul- 
ture of  the  sea.  He  is  a  cowardly,  stupid,  vora- 
cious fish,  discharging  the  functions  of  a  marine 
scavenger.  In  the  tropics  he  hangs  round  the 
harbor  mouth,  gorging  himself  on  any  offal  that 
may  come  in  his  way ;  and  he  follows  ships  for 
much  the  same  reason,  snapping  up  every  *'  un- 
considered trifie  ^*  that  may  oe  thrown  overboard, 
from  a  mouldy  biscuit  or  a  piece  of  putrid  pork 
to  a  condemned  jacket  or  a  worn-out  pair  of 
boots. 

Like  the  vulture,  he  hesitates  to  attack  any- 
thing with  life  in  it ;  but  if  hungry  becomes  to):  the 
time  possessed  by  a  coura^  not  his  own.  We 
shall  never  exterminate  him,  and  his  presence 
in  tropical  waters  must  always  remain  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger.  Meantime,  he  has  at 
least  this  merit,  that  wherever  he  may  be  found 
he  affords  a  certain  rough  species  of  sport. 
There  is  no  better  fun  than  fishing  for  a  soark 
with  a  hook  the  size  of  a  pitchfork,  and  a  huse 
piece  of  pork  by  way  of  bait.  Harpooning  the 
creature  is  also  an  exciting  amusement,  although 
seldom  practised.    Of  late  years,  too,  the  shark 


has  been  hunted  in  novel  and  scientific  ways. 
There  is  no  better  form  of  rifle  practice  than  to 
shoot  at  him  from  over  the  stem  with  explosive 
bullets.  If  you  miss  him,  he  still  follows  on. 
If  he  is  hit,  a  great  hole  is  rent  in  him ;  he  rolls 
slowly  over  on  his  back,  displaying  his  cruel, 
gaping  jaws  and  vast  expanse  of  white  under- 
surface,  and  his  brother  sharks,  coming  up  from 
around,  quarrel  and  dispute  fratermJly  over  the 
carcass. 

Best,  however,  of  all  modes  of  shark  chase, 
because  most  scientific,  and  consequently  most 
amusing,  is  that  recently  adopted  in  her  Maj- 
esty's navy  of  combining  torpedo  drill  witt 
shark  fishery.  A  miniature  toipedo  is  enclosed 
in  a  bait  of  jnnk  or  pork,  and  lowered  with 
proper  care.  The  battery  is  duly  charged,  and 
at  the  moment  that  the  huge  fish  seizes  and,  as 
a  pike-fisher  would  say,  **  pouches'*  the  tempt- 
ing morsel,  the  circuit  is  completed.  The  effect 
is  instantaneous.  The  head  and  jaws  of  the 
monster  are  blown  into  fragments,  and  a  bub- 
bling circle  in  the  water  marks  the  spot  where, 
a  few  seconds  before,  his  dorsal  fin  was  showing 
above  the  waves. 

Meantime,  although  the  white  shark  of  the 
tropical  seas  is  practically  unknown  on  our 
coast,  it  is  yet  as  well  for  English  mariners  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  ordinary  blue  shark  is  a 
creature  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  follows 
the  pilchard  and  herring  shoals,  and  will  occa- 
sionally grow  to  the  length  of  seven  or  even 
eight  feet.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  instance  on 
record  of  the  blue  shark  having  ever  attacked  a 
man.  English  swimmers  seldom  ventore  £v 
from  shore,  and  the  blue  shark  is  usually  far  out 
in  the  deep  water  in  pursuit  of  his  natural 
prey.  But  hardly  a  year  passes  without  the 
capture  on  some  part  or  other  of  our  coast  of  a 
shark  quite  lar^e  enough  to  inflict  fiital  inju- 
ries ;  and  the  risk,  although  not  serious,  is  y^ 
one  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind. —  Once  a 
Week. 


HAROLD  RIVERS. 

ry  FOUR  PABTS,  —  PAET  U, 

OHAPTEB  in. 

It  is  not  every  woman  who,  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage  to  her  second  husband,  would  wear  a 
bracejet  containing  a  portrait  of  her  first  husband. 
But  in  so  doin^,  Emilia  Warrener  had  intended 
no  disloyalty  either  to  the  living  or  the  dead. 
She  loved  Harold  Rivers  better,  perhaps,  than  she 
herself  was  aware  of,  and  she  was  quite  prepared 
to  enjoy  a  happy  future  as  his  wife ;  but  that  in 
nowise  prevented  her  from  cherishing  a  tender 
and  reverent  recollection  of  the  dead.  Her  first 
husband  had  been  torn  from  her  in  a  way  so 
tragical  and  sudden,  that  it  was  perhaps  only 
natural  that  in  her  thoughts  of  him  a  brighter 
halo  should  encircle  his  memorv  than  if  he  had 
died  quietly  in  his  bed,  like  the  generality  of 
commonplace  mortals.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
when,  on  her  wedding  morn,  Emilia  turned  over 
her  little  stock  of  jewelry,  as  hesitating  what 
she  should  wear,  the  bracelet  was  the  first  article 
that  presented  itself.  Before  clasping  it  on  b^ 
wrist,  she  had  opened  the  locket  and  kissed  the 
portrait.  **  Never  can  I  forget  you,  my  darling,— 
never ! "  she  murmured,  and  then  her  eyes 
blinded  with  tears.    But,  for  all  that,  her  heart 
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went  oot  towards  HaroM  Rivers,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  years  of  happiness  in  the  warm 
shelter  of  his  love. 

When  Harold  came  back  to  consciousness,  he 
fooDd  several  people  connected  with  the  hotel 
roand  the  sofa  on  to  which  they  had  lifted  him. 
"He'll  do  now,**  said  one.  •*  xes,  he'll  ^oon  be 
all  ri^t,''  said  another.  **  It's  a  mercv  he  didn't 
cot  his  head  against  that  table,'^  saia  a  third. 
Tben  they  all  left  the  room  except  the  waiter, 
who  had  attended  to  Harold  before.  '*  Is  there 
aDjthinfi;  I  can  get  you,  sir?"  said  the  man. 
••  A  little  brandy  or  anything?" 

By  this  time  everything  had  come  back  to 
Harold's  recollection.  He  sprang  from  the  sofa. 
"Where  is  the  lady?  Where  is  my  wife?"  he 
cried. 

••The  lady  is  gone,  sir." 

"Gone!    Gone  where?" 

'*  When  you  were  taken  ill,  sir,  the  lady  rang 
for  assistance.  Then  she  sat  down  at  the  table 
jnd  wrote  a  note.  Here  is  the  note,  sir ;  and  here 
18  a  ring  which  I  picked  off  the  floor.  After 
^,  sir,  the  lady  went  into  her  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  came  out  dressed  for  walking 
aod  with  a  small  bag  in  her  hand ;  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one  she  went  downstairs 
sDd  oat  of  the  house.  But  you  Took  ill,  sir.  Had 
I  not  better  get  you  some  brandy  ?" 

" No.  Yes.  Get  me  anything ;  only  leave  me 
alone  for  a  little  while." 

Gone !  He  sat  staring  blankly  at  the  note  and 
the  ring  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  neither  one 
Dor  the  other.  Then  he  laughed  aloud  —  a  short, 
bitter  laugh.  '*  It  must  be  all  a  dream  —  a  hor- 
rible nightmare,"  he  said.  **  Or  else  I'm  going 
mad."  Slill  holding  the  note  and  the  ring,  he 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples,  and  strove  to 
steady  and  concentrate  his  mmd. . 

The  waiter  came  in*  with  a  decanter  of  brandy. 
He  poured  some  into  a  tumbler,  and  took  it  to 
Harold  ••  Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said ;  ••  but  if  you 
will  only  drink  a  little  of  this,  I  think  it  will  do 
jou  ^ood.  MechanicaUy  Harold  took  the  tumbler 
andarank.  The  man  busied  himself  for  a  few 
moments  with  the  fire  and  the  curtains.  Harold 
felt  that  the  liquor  was  doiu£^  him  good.  The 
power  of  thinking  as  well  as  or  feeling  was  coming 
oack  to  him.  "  Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you, 
sir  P"  said  the  man,  not  without  a  touch  of  sympa- 
thy in  his  voice. 

**  No ;  not  now,  my  good  fellow,^  said  Harold. 
"When  I  want  you,  I  will  ring;  but  when  I  do 
rinff,  don't  let  any  one  bat  yourself  answer  the 
bell."  What  a  confession  of  loneliness  and 
misery !  Two  hours  ^o  he  had  never  set  eyes 
on  this  man,  yet  now  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  was  the  only  friend  he  had  near  him^ 

Gone  I  The  word  rang  like  a  knell  through 
his  heart.  There  was  the  ring  that  he  had  put 
on  her  fineer  only  a  few  short  hours  ago.  The 
echoes  of  me  solemn  vows  she  had  taken  seemed 
still  to  Hnger  in  his  ears ;  and  yet  she  was  gone 
already,  eone  perhaps  forever.  He  had  opened 
her  note  by  this  time;  but  he  dreaded  to  read 
what  he  mi^ht  find  there.  At  length  he  nerved 
himself,  and  read  as  follows :  **I  leave  you  for- 
mer. I  can  never  bear  to  see  you  again.  I  can- 
not reproach  you.  Words  are  empty  in  such  a  bitter 
strait  as  mine.  The  blood  of  my  poor  murdered 
darling  cries  aloud  for  vengeance ;  but  you  are 
^hosband,  and  my  hand  must  remain  unlifted. 
yfhA%  a  terrible  Vitality  was  that  which,  out  of  all 
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the  wide  world,  brought  you  and  me  together  I 
Farewell.  Try  to  forget  your  most  unhappy 
wife,  as  she  wfll  pray  for  and  try  to  foreet  you." 

He  wrapped  the  ring  up  carefully  in  the  letter, 
and  put  them  away  in  an  inner  pocket.  Then 
he  sat  quite  still  for  a  long  time,  tiiinkinc;,  his 
e^es  bent  on  the  ground,  and  one  hand  clasped 
tightly  in  the  other.  He  sat  for  so  long  a  time 
that  his  friend  the  waiter,  becoming  alarmed, 
ventured  to  open  the  door  very  gently  and  peep  in. 
Slight  as  the  noise  was,  it  sufficed  to  break  Har- 
old's reverie.  He  beckoned  to  the  man  to  enter. 
*'  I  think  you  told  me  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said, 
**  that  the  lady  who  was  with  me  left  the  hotel 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  ?" 

••  Yes,  sir ;  without  a  word  to  any  one." 

"  Fetch  me  my  hat  and  overcoat."  He  would 
go  out  and  search  for  her.  It  might  be  that  he 
should  find  her,  and  succeed  in  persuading 
her — '*In  persuading  her  to  do  what?"  he 
asked  himself.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could 
ever  live  with  him  as  his  wife  after  his  confession 
that  it  was  his  hand  that  had  slain  Greorge  War- 
rener  (whom,  however,  he  had  known  under 
another  name)  ?  But,  in  any  case,  he  must  find 
her ;  that  was  the  first  thing  to  do.  The  next 
thine  would  be  to  insist  upon  her  listening  to  the 
truth  —  upon  her  listening  to  his  version  of  the 
dreadful  business.  At  present  she  was  evidenUy 
the  victini  of  some  stranfi;e  hallucination.  H!e 
sallied  forth  from  the  hotel,  and  went,  first  of  all, 
to  the  police-station,  where  he  explained  suffi- 
cient of  his  story  to  induce  the  inspector  on  duty 
to  place  a  man  at  his  disposal. 

it  was  not  till  long  past  midnight  that  Harold 
Rivers  got  back  to  his  hotel.  In  company  with 
the  policeman  he  had  visited  every  likely  and 
many  unlikely  pl^ceB  ^^  &  ^^in  search  for  his 
missmg  wife.  The  railway-station,  the  steam- 
boats, the  hotels,  and  the  Icjdging-houses  had  all 
been  visited ;  and  every  constable  and  detective 
in  Dover  had  been  put  on  the  qui  vive  by  the 
promise  of  a  liberal  reward  in  case  their4nquiries 
should  be  crowned  with  success.  Then,  utterly 
worn  out,  Harold  flung  himself  on  his  bed  with- 
out undressing,  and  slept  till  broad  daylij^ht. 

He  lingered  in  Dover  till  noon ;  but  when  the 
morning  had  passed  without  bringing  him  any 
tidings  of  his  wife,  he  determined  to  go  back  to 
Lonoon  without  further  delay.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  Victoria  Station,  he  drove  straight  to  the 
house  of  Emilia's  aunt.  But  that  worthy  lady's 
astonishment  at  seeing  him  was  too  genuine  to 
admit  of  his  doubting  ner  word  when  sue  averred 
that  she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of 
her  niece. 

Evidently  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
till  the  morrow.  After  a  most  wretched  night,  he 
started  next  morning  for  the  farm  to  which  Daisy 
had  been  sent  only  a  week  ago.  Emilia  would 
naturally  flee  to  her  child  first  of  all.  Here,  if 
anjTwhere,  he  should  find  his  wife.  But  he  was 
mistaken.  As  yet,  Emilia  had  not  been  seen 
there,  and  he  went  back  to  town  more  miserable 
than  before.  Then  he  asked  himself  what  more 
it  was  possible  that  he  could  do.  He  could  only 
answer  '*  Nothing."  All  that  he  could  do  was 
to  go  back  to  his  cheerless  bachelor  chambers  in 
Bruton  street  and  there  await  the  course  of 
events. 

A  week,  a  month,  six  months  passed  away 
without  bringing  to  Harold  Rivers  imy  definite 
tidings  of  his  wiie.    For  three  months  he  adver- 
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tised  d^ly  in  the  second  column  of  the  Times;  but 
without  the  slightest  response.  For  a  monUi  be 
went  once  a  week  to  the  farm.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  fourth  visit  he  found  that  Daisy  was  no 
longer  there.  Her  mother  had  come  suddenly 
one  afternoon  and  had  claimed  her.  Then  tha 
two  had  gone  away,  leaving  behind  them  no  clue 
by  means  of  which  they  could  be  traced. 

Before  this,  Harold  had  written  a  long  letter 
to  his  wife,  sendins^  it  under  cover  to  her  aunt. 
Six  weeks  later  his  Tetter,  with  the  seal  unbroken, 
came  back  by  post  in  an  envelope  directed  to  him 
in  his  wife^s  handwriting.  The  envelope  bore  a 
London  postmark ;  and  he  at  once  went  to  Mrs. 
Backhouse  with  a  view  of  persuading  her  to 
supply  him  with  her  nieco^s  address.  But  the 
sturdy  old  lady  was  not  to  be  cajoled.  She  averred 
that  her  niece  had  only  communicated  with  her 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  that  she  had  given 
a  solemn  promise  not  to  reveal  her  address  to 
any  one.  All  Harold  could  get  out  of  her  was 
that  Emilia  and  Daisy  were  quite  well,  and  that 
they  were  living  somewhere  **down  at  the  sea- 
side." 

This  was  sufficiently  vague  to  be  highly  un- 
satisfactory, and  Harold  began  to  despair  of 
ever  seeing  his  wife  again.  Time  had  evidently 
in  nowise  softened  her  determination  not  to  see 
him  or  communicate  with  him  in  any  ^ay.  If 
she  would  neither  see  him  nor  read  what  he 
wrote  to  her,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
disabuse  her  mind  of  that  horrible  belief  in  his 

fuilt  to  which  she  clung  so  tenaciously?  He 
ad,  of  course,  been  obliged  long  before  this  to 
tell  his  sister-in-law  everything;.  He  had  per- 
suaded her  to  write  to  Emilia;  but  Emilia  knew 
Mrs.  Rivers's  writing  even  better  than  she  knew 
Harold's,  and  her  leiter  also  came  back  unopened. 
More  than  once  Harold  was  minded  to  give  up 
his  pursuit  in  despair,  and  go  and  live  abroad. 
But  by  so  doing  he  knew  that  he  should  break 
the  last  frail  link  that  bound  him  to  his  wife,  aud 
if  that  were  once  snapped,  all  hope  of  their 
meeting  would  be  at  an  end  forever.  He  still 
loved  her  so  tenderly  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  her  as  lost  altogether  to  him. 

**  Somewhere  down  at  the  sea-side.^  He  oould 
not  get  those  words  out  of  his  thoughts.  He 
remembered  Emilia  telling  him  that  she  bad 
been  born  and  had  lived  for  several  years  at  a 
certain  small  sea-side  town,  and  how  fond  she 
lyas  of  being  anywhere  near  the  water.  It  struck 
him  one  day  as  being  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
she  might  be  living  at  this  same  little  town  at 
the  present  time.  But  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  recollect  its  name,  nor  even  the  county 
in  which  it  was  situated.  In'  this  dilemma,  he 
went  to  his  sister-in-law.  For  once  Fortune  be- 
friended him.  Mrs.  Rivers  had  often  heard 
Emilia  speak  of  her  native  town,  and  she  recol- 
lected its  name.  It  was  situated  in  Norfolk,  and 
its  name  was  Spindyke. 

At  four  o^clock  next  afternoon  Harold  Rivers 
and  his  portmanteau  were  deposited  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  little  station  at  Spindyke.  Harold 
drove  at  once  to  the  one  good  notel  of  which  the 
place  could  boast;  and  while  his  dinner  was 
being  got  ready,  he  lit  his  cigar  and  strolled  out. 
In  less  than  an  hour  he  had  seen  all  over  the 

f>lace,  and  seemed  to  know  it  as  well  as  if  he  had 
ived  there  for  a  year.  After  dinner  he  went  out 
again  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  deepen- 
ing into  night.    But  his  walk  was  unrewarded,  I 


and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  his  hotel  in  a  de- 
spondent mood,  and  rather  inclined  to  write  him- 
self down  a  fool  for  having  adventured  so  far  on 
such  a  wild-goose  chase.  Next  day  was  wet  and 
stormy,  and  the  Parade  was  deserted  by  all  ex- 
cept a  fow  of  the  rougher  sex,  who  wandered 
aimlessly  to  and  fro  in  mackintoshes  and  thick 
boots.  On  the  third  morning  after  breakfiist, 
Harold  set  out  for  a  ramble  into  the  country.  On 
his  wav  back,  when  about  half  a  mile  fix)iD  the 
town,  he  encountered  a  tiny  procession,  consist- 
ing of  a  nursemaid,  a  donkey-boy,  and  a  donkey. 
On  the  last  was  seated  a  child.  That  child  was 
Daisy.  Harold^s  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  when 
he  first  set  eyes  on  the  child,  so  utterly  unex- 
pected was  such  a  meeting.  After  a  brief  paose 
to  recover  himself,  he  stepped  across  the  road 
and  touched  Daisy  on  the  shoulder.  The  donkey 
stopped  —  any  excuse,  and  often  no  excuse  at 
all,  IS  sufficient  to  bring  a  sea-side  donkey  to  a 
stand  —  and  the  child  looked  up. 

**  Good-morning,  Daisy ! "  he  said  with  a  smile 
as  he  took  her  hand.  '*!  hope  you  have  not 
quite  forgotten  me  ?^^ 

The  sweet  blue  eyes  looked  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  came  a  smile  of  recoepition. 
**I  bemember  you  now,**  she  said,  clapping  ber 
hands.  *  *  You  are  Mr.  Wivers.  You  bought  me 
a  big  doll  that  could  open  and  shut  its  eyes.  Ob, 
such  a  booty !  I  don^t  think  I  should  have  be- 
membered  you  if  you  hadn^  bought  me  that  doll,^ 
added  the  candid  Daisy. 

**  And  your  mamma,  Daisy,  is  she  quite  well?*^ 

'*  Y-e-s;  I  think  mamma  is  quite  well,"  an- 
swered Daisy,  hesitatingly.  **  But  she  cau^ 
always  eat,  which  is  a  gait  pity.  Yesterday  we 
had  such  a  lovely  pudding,  but  she  couldn^  toncb 
a  bit  of  it.    Wasn't  it  a  shame  ?  " 

•*  A  shame,  indeed,"  answ.ered  Harold.  "How 
long  have  you  been  in  Spindyke,  Daisy?" 

**  Oh,  a  long,  long  time !  Weeks  and  we^. 
Now,  isittwew,  Mr.  Wivers,  that  the  donke^fs  go 
to  sleep  all  th  we w  the  winter  P  Nurse  says  it  S  ; 
but  I  don't  believe  her." 

*•  Mrs.Warrener,  sir,  has  been  living  here  since 
last.  February,"  said  the  nurse,  totally  disre- 
garding Daisy's  statement  as  to  her  unveracity. 

**  Can  youoblige  me  by  giving  me  her  address?" 

•*  She  IS  lodging  at  No.  7  Duke's  Terrace." 

Harold  registered  the  address  in  his  memory; 
and  after  promising  to  meet  Daisy  on  the  sands 
next  morning,  he  went  his  way. 

No.  7  Duke's  Terrace.  He  knocked  at  the  door 
within  half  an  hour  of  leaving  Daisy.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  call  at  once,  before  the  child 
could  set  home  and  tell  her  mother  that  she  had 
seen  hi m .  His  only  chance  of  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  Emilia  was  to  take  her  by  sorprise. 
•*  Is  Mrs.  Warrener  at  homeP"  he  asked  of  the 
girl  who  answered  his  knock. 

*•  Mrs.  Warrener  is  in  the  front  drawing-room, 
sir.    What  name  shall  I  say  P"         • 

••Never  mind  my  name.  I  am  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Warrener.  Show  me  her  room."  A  min- 
ute later  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  wile. 
She  was  writing  a  letter  at  the  moment  he  walked 
unannounced  into  the  room.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  lar^  table  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  she  was  sitting.  She  ^ut 
her  hand  quickly  to  her  heart,  and  stared  at  Mm 
for  a  moment  or  two  with  dilated  eyes,  as  though 
she  saw  before  ker  some  messenger  from  me 
dead.    Then  she  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  her 
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hoB  seemed  to  turn  as  white  and  cold  and  hard 
as  marble. 

'*  Emilia,^^  said  Harold,  **  at  last  we  meet  again. 
I  have  sought  you  and  found  you.  When  last 
joa  parted  troxa  me  you  called  me  a  murderer — 
a  word  that  you  would  neyer  have  applied  to  me 
had  you  known  the  story  as  I  know  it — had  you 
known  the  truth !  ^* 

The  room  in  which  they  were  had  foldinff-doors 
that  opened  into  an  another  room.  While llarold 
was  speaking  to  her,  Emilia,  with  her  cold  re- 
lentless eyes  fixed  full  upon  him,  was  moving 
slowly  step  by  step  round  the  table  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  doors. 

•«  Emilia,  you  are  my  wife,  and  you  must  hear 
me!"  continued  Harold.  ••Whether  you  can 
ever  learn  to  care  for  me  again  as  you  once  cared 
for  me,  is  more  tiian  I  can  tell ;  but  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  allow  me  to  justify  myself  to  you." 
He  waited  as  if  he  expected  her  to  speak ;  but  no 
somid  came  from  her  lips.  She  still  held  him 
with  her  e^es,  and  she  was  still  drawing  nearer 
to  the  folding-doors. 

••Listen !"  began  Harold,  and  ho  advanced'  a 
stepor  two  nearer.  But  before  he  could  say  another 
word  she  had  stepped  quietly  backward  over 
the  threshold  of  the  other  room ;  and,  then,  with- 
oQt  once  turning  her  eyes  from  his,  she  thrust 
the  folding-doors  from  her,  as  though  it  were  he 
whom  she  was  thrusting  away,  i^ext  instant 
the  doors  softly  closed  and  shut  her  from  his 
sight.  Then  he  heard  a  key  turned,  and  a  mo- 
ment or  two  later  the  key  of  some  more  distant 
door,  and  then  all  was  silent.  She  had  gone 
without  speaking  a  single  word. 

How  long  Harold  stood  there  by  himself  he 
never  knew,  but  he  was  aroused  at  length  by  the 
entrance  of  an  elderly  lady.  ••  Afrs.  Warrener, 
sir,  desires  me  to  say  that  she  cannot  see  you 
a^in,  not  even  if  tou  wait  here  all  day.  She 
wished  me  to  say  further,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less for  you  to  write  to  her,  as  your  letters  would 
only  be  returned  unread.  The  one  kindness  you 
can  do  her  is  never  to  seek  to  see  her  or  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  her  in  any  way  again."  Then  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  the  servant  was  desired  to 
show  Mr.  Rivers  the  door*. 

When  Daisy  reached  home  she  had  much  to 
tell  her  mamma  about  her  meeting  with  Mr. 
Wivers.  ••He  kissed  me  once,  twice,  thwee 
times,"  said  the  unabashed  Daisy. 

'•Where  did  he  kiss  you,  darling?"  said  her 
mother.  ••Show  me  the  exact  spot."  Then 
Daisy  dimpled  her  cheek  with  her  fat  little  finger 
where  Harold  had  kissed  it,  and  then  her  mother 
kissed  the  place  not  three  but  thirty  times. 


CHAPTER   TV, 

That  same  afternoon,  after  getting  back  to  his 
hotel,  Harold  telegraphed  to  the  chief  of  a  cer- 
tain Private  Inquiry  Bureau  in  London.  Before 
noon  next  day  he  was  waited  upon  by  an  indi- 
vidual, who,  in  dress  and  general  make-up,  was  a 
carious  compound  of  the  clerical  and  sporting 
professions,  so  that  you  might  have  taken  him 
^ther  for  an  athletic  curate  out  for  a  holiday, 
or  for  a  Newmai^et  trainer  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  funeral.  With  this  person,  whose 
name  was  Chufhey,  Harold  had  ten  minutes^ 
private  talk,  after  which  he  paid  his  bill  and 
went  up  to  town  by  the  next  train.    He  slept 
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that  night  in  Bruton  street,  and  the  next  mom- 
ins^  he  went  to  Chestaut  Bank 

When  Harold  wrote  that  letter  to  his  wife 
which  was  retorned  to  him  unopened*  he  in- 
closed in  it  a  check  for  three  hundred  pounds, 
which,  of  course,  was  returned  with  the  letter. 
From  the  day  of  her  marriage  till  now  Emilia 
had  not  had  one  penny  of  his  money.  But  now 
that  he  had  found  her  living  at  Spindyke,  renting 
good  apartments,  keeping  a  nursemaid,  and  ap- 
parently in  no  want  of  monej,  the  question  not 
unnaturally  arose  in  his  mind.  Whence  or  by 
whom  were  the  funds  needed  for  all  this  supplied  P 
He  knew  that  before  her  marriage  Emilia  had 
had  no  resources  beyond  her  salary  as  governess 
to  Mrs.  Rivers^s  children,  out  of  which,  with 
Daisy  to  keep  at  the  farm,  it  was  impossible  that 
she  could  have  saved  more  than  a  very  few 
pounds.  How,  then,  was  the  apparent  ease  of  her 
present  circumstances  to  be  accounted  for  P  The 
oftener  Harold  asked  himself  this  question,  the 
more  anxious  and  uneasy  he  became  —  he  hardly 
knew  why.  This  it  was  that  took  him  to  Chest- 
nut Bank  the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  town. 
He  felt  the  need  of  advice,  but  the  case  being 
such  as  it  was,  there  was  only  one  person  whose 
advice  he  could  ask :  that  person  was  his  sister- 
in-law. 

Mrs.  Rivers^s  advice  was  that  she  herself 
should  go  to  Mrs.  Backhouse,  Emilia^s  aunt,  and 
ask  that  lady  to  communicate  to  her  niece  what 
Mr.  Rivers  was  anxious  and  willing  to  do  in  the 
way  of  monetary  arrangement  for  ms  wife.  Mrs. 
Rivers^s  idea  was  that  such  an  ofifer  would  in  all 
probability  elict  some  information  as  to  Emilia^s 
present  means  of  living.  Nor  was  she  wrons^  in 
her  surmise.  On  stating  her  errand  to  Mrs. 
Backhouse,  that  lady  at  once  informed  her  that 
Emilia  was  in  no  want  of  means,  and  that  she 
would  most  decidedly  refuse  to  accept  of  any 
assistance  whatever  from  her  husband.  It  ap- 
peared that  within  a  month  or  two  of  her  mar- 
riage, the  death  of  a  rich  cousin  had  put  her  in 
possession  of  an  income  of  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  a  year.  This,  considering  her 
quiet  and  frugal  mode  of  life,  was  amply  suffi- 
cient for  all  her  wants.  This  information,  while 
setting  Harold^s  mind  at  rest  on  one  point,  yet 
seemed  to  remove  him  farther  than  ever  from 
his  wife.  She  was  independent  of  him  in  every 
way,  and  had  evidently  made  up  her  mind  to 
remain  so.  What  to  do  next  he  knew  not.  What 
indeed  was  there  left  for  him  to  do  P" 

Meanwhile  he  was  not  left  by  Mr.  Chufiiey 
without  information.  That  individual  wroto  to 
him  by  post  that  Mrs.  Warrener,  her  child,  and 
the  nurse  had  all  left  Spindyke  together,  and  were 
now  located  at  No.  18  Bellevue  Crescent,  Sand- 

gort.  Harold  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
milia  had  left  Spindyke.  He  had  quite  expected 
that  after  his  visit  she  would  do  so.  But  having 
once  found  her  he  was  determined  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her  again. 

In  spite  of  the  resolution  he  had  made  that  he 
would  not  haunt  Emilia  any  more,  but  merely 
keep  himself  informed  of  her  movements,  Harold 
found  himself  down  at  Sandport  one  sultry  after- 
noon in  July.  He  would  not  intrude  upon  her — 
on  that  point  he  was  ouite  positive.  Chily  to  bo 
near  her,  only  to  see  her  now  and  then  from  a 
distance,  himself  unseen,  was  all  that  he  now 
asked. 

It  was  a  gloomy  overcast  evening  when  Har- 
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old  started  oat  for  a  walk  on  the  pier.  The 
lamps  were  lighted  here  aod  there,  apd  ereat 
numbers  of  people  were  walking  or  sitting  about 
Harold  pplled  np  the  collar  of  his  light  overcoat, 
and  slouched  the  brim  of  his  felt  nat  over  his 
brows.  He  had  taken  two  or  three  turns,  and 
was  still  strolling  slowly  along,  when  suddenly 
from  close  behind  him  came  uie  shrieks  of  two 
or  three  women.  All  within  hearing  rushed  to 
the  spot,  Harold  among  the  number.  A  child, 
stanmng  on  one  of  the  seats  and  craning  over  to 
look  at  the  water,  had  overbalanced  herself  and 
fallen  in. 

«« Where  is  she  P" 

«•  There  she  is." 

"The  tide^s  going  out,  and  will  carry  her 
with  it  I "  cried  a  score  of  eager  tongues.  Mean- 
while Harold^s  keen  eyes  were  scanning  the 
dusl^  waters.  Suddenly,  some  dozen  yaras  or 
more  away,  and  just  on  the  verge  of  the  dim 
circle  of  light  cast  by  the  pier  lamps,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  tiny  speck  rise  to  the  surface  for  a 
moment  and  then  disappear.  It  was  the  woik 
of  another  moment  to  dash  hat  and  coat  to  the 
ground,  to  spring  on  to  the  wood-work  of  the 
pier,  and  dive  swift  as  a  gannet  into  the  dark 
waters  below.  Fifty  humuis  rang  in  his  ears  as 
he  came  to  the  surface  and  shook  the  water  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  then  fifty  tongues  began  to  shout 
almost  as  many  different  directions.  Without 
heeding  any  of  them,  Harold  looked  quietly 
about  him.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  saw  noth- 
ing, and  his  heart  misgave  him.  But  suddenly, 
and  no  great  distance  away,  a  little  white  hand 
and  arm  rose  to  view,  and  seemed  to  beckon  to 
him  in  mute  entreaty.  Half  a  dozen  strokes 
carried  him  to  the  spot ;  but  hand  and  arm  were 
no  longer  to  be  seen.  Another  dive,  and  when 
next  he  came  to  the  surface  he  brought  the  child 
with  him.  Supporting  her  with  one  arm,  her 
white  face  resting  on.  nis  shoulder,  her  yellow 
hair  streaming  benind,  bo  swam  back  slowly  to 
the  pier.  There  had  been  fifty  hurrahs  before ; 
there  were  hundreds  now.  Harold  made  for  the 
stairs  where  the  pleasure-boats  landed  their  pas- 
sengers. Eager  hands  went  forth  to  grasp  him. 
They  would  have  carried  him  and  the  child  bod- 
ily up  the  stairs  if  he  would  have  permitted  them. 
At  the  top  stood  a  white-faced  woman  with 
hungry,  outstretched  arms.  As  Harold  reached 
the  topmost  step  his  eyes  and  those  of  the  woman 
met  under  the  lamp-light.  Then  he  knew  the 
deed  be  had  done,  and  blessed  God  in  his  heart. 
With  one  kiss  pressed  to  the  child^s  unconscious 
lips,  he  laid  bis  burden  in  the  mother^s  arms. 
Still  calmly  regarding  him,  she  took  it.  Then 
when  she  felt  Uie  chud  against  her  heart,  her 
eyes  glazed,  she  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  not  the  by-standers  caught  her.  Others  took 
the  child  and  swathed  it  In  wraps.  Harold 
meanwhile  clove  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 


■e. 


OIL  ON  THE  WATEES. 

BT  ▲  BBETLA3XDVR. 

A  short  paper  in  the  August  number  of  Cham- 
bers's Joufjuu  on  ••  The  Use  of  CMl  at  Sea,"  has 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  I  witnessed  many 
years  ago  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  very 
forcibly  oorroborates  the  statements  of  the 
writer.  I  shall  presently  relate  it,  as  it  very 
strildngly  illustrates  the  truly  wonderM  effects 


of  '*  throwing  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,*^  and 
will  serve  to  show  that  the  saying  indicates  a/oet, 
and  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  merely 
fancy.  This  is  well  known  to  Shetlanden,  and 
has  often  been  the  means  of  saving  valuable 
lives.  But  first  a  few  notes  regarding  the  Shet- 
land deep-sea  fishing  and  fishermen  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

Finer  boaUnen  than  these  hardy  islanders  are 
not  to  be  found  anywhere,  as  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  may  have  seen  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  manage  their 
fragile  skiffis  in  a  storm.  The  boats  invariably 
used  for  what  is  cillled  the  '*  haaf  *^  or  deq>-sea 
fishing  are  remarkably  small,  and,  to  look  at 
them,  seefn  utterly  unfitted  to  contend  against 
the  fierce  storms  and  raging  tideways  whidi 
prevail  amongst  and  around  the  islands.  Bot 
their  safety  just  lies  in  their  lightness,  buoyancy, 
and  handmess.-  K  much  larger  and  heavier, 
they  would,  from  their  unwieldiness,  not  be  ao 
easily  managed,  and  would  consequently  be  io 
much  more  Sanger  of  l>ein^  ingulfed  in  a  roogfa 
sea.  They  are  entirely  without  deck,  aod  are 
barely  capable  of  bringing  on  shore  fix>m  thirty 
to  sixty  hundred  weight  of  fish — the  latter  only 
in  the  case  of  the  largest-sized  boats,  and  when 
the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth.  Such  a  quantity  in- 
deed will  load  them  so  deeply  as  to  leave  bot 
three  or  four  inches  of  free-board. 

On  returning  from  a  day^s  or  a  nighfs  fishinff 
at  the  haaf,  the  crew  of  six  men  generally  ham 
their  boat  up  on  the  beach  above  high-water 
mark,  and  with  perfect  ease.  Thb  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  Shetland  fishhig-boat.  In 
form  she  is  long  and  narrow  and  pointed,  with  a 
considerable  spring  both  at  the  stem  and  stem ; 
in  fact  just  the  Norwegian  yawl  with  some  slight 
modifications  and  improvements.  She  carries  a 
laree  lu^-saii  on  the  one  tall  and  slender  ma^ 
which  rises  straight  up  from  amidships  and  is 
firmly  secured  to  the  stem  and  both  sides  by : 
stays. 

Right  out  in  the  Atlantic  or  North  sea  daring 
the  summer  months,  the  hardy  fishermen  prose- 
cute their  arduous  and  dangerous  calling,  their 
only  provisions  being  some  half-baked  oatmeal 
cakes  and  a  small  keg  of  **  blaand"— whey 
made  from  buttermilk.  Sometimes  in  fine  set^ 
tied  weather  they  will  run  seaward  as  for  as 
foity  or  fifty  miles  or  farther,  in  fact  out  of  sight 
of  land,  out  on  what  seems  a  northward  prolon- 
gation of  the  Dogger  Bank,  nearly  half-way  to 
Norway,  which  is  the  best  fishing-ground;  and 
then  they  are  frequently  nearly  two  days  and  two 
nights  at  sea.  It  will  readily  be  imderstood  that 
a  sudden  storm  occurring  when  the  boats  are 
thus  far  from  the  land  in  mid-ocean  put^  the  fish- 
ermen in  utmost  peril,  and  in  such  circumstances 
it  too  olton  happens  that  some  never  reach 
the  shore.  Such  summer  gales  are  common 
enough,  and  although  fortunately  not  usually  of 
long  continuance,  mey  are  often  very  severe 
whUe  they  lost.  Not  seldom,  after  Uie  long 
stretch  of  lines  has  been  *•  set,"  the  storm  sud- 
denly bursts  upon  them,  so  that  the  fishermen, 
not  having  time  to  haul  them  in  again,  aw 
forced  to  leave  them.  At  other  time>s,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  gale  they  will  have  re- 
covered all  or  a  part  of  Uiem,  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fish  also— mostly  ling  and  cod— fw, 
curiously  enough,  the  best  hauls  are  generwly 
made  Just  Ibefore  a  storm  and  when  the  weather 
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is  roQ^h.  The  boat  is  then  properly  trimmed, 
and  aU  made  as  Bnug  as  possible.  The  sail  is 
closeiy  reefed  and  haiued  up.  The  skipper  takes 
the  helm  and  also  the  sheet,  which  rope  is  never 
confided  to  any  hand  but  the  helmsman^s.  He 
alone  has  thos  the  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  craft; —  if  close-hauled  or  with  Uie 
wind  on  her  beam — easing  her  now  with  a  turn 
of  the  helm ;  now  by  letting  off  a  few  inches  of 
the  sheet  when  a  heavier  blast  than  usuiJ  occurs ; 
now  luffing  up  and  breasting  a  wave  as  it  breaks 
dose  to  her  bows ;  now  runnine^  from  another  if 
it  looks  too  near  and  ugly  and  threatens  to  break 
on  &e  quarter  or  beam,  tnat  it  may  expend  itself 
astern,  as  to  his  experienced  eye  the  emergency 
may  seem  to  reqmre.  A  quick  eye,  a  steady 
hand,  coolness  and  courage,  and  promptness  of 
judgment,  are  all  needed ;  for  the  smallest  mis- 
take, a  wrong  turn  of  the  helm,  the  slightest 
fidse  movement,  might  be  fktal. 

More  frequently,  however,  if  the  storm  is  very 
severe  and  the  sea  heavy,  the  safest  course,  and 
that  generally  adopted,  is  to  run  dead  before  tihe 
wind.  In  that  case  a  duty  not  less  important 
than  the  helmsman^s  falls  to  the  next  most  ex- 
perienced boatman.  That  duty  is  to  manage  the 
**tow8,^  as  the  phrase  goes.  In  one  hand  he 
holds  the  halliards ;  in  the  other  tJie  down-hauler. 
As  each  sreat  wave  comes  rolling  on,  lifting  ike 
boat  high  on  its  crest,  he  hauls  down  t^e  sail 
some  distance,  to  ease  her  from  the  strain  and 
presfiore  of  the  wind,  to  the  full  force  oC  which 
she  is  in  this  elevated  position  exposed.  Again, 
as  she  rushes  down  into  the  trou^n  of  the  sea  he 
hauls  it  up,  to  catch  as  much  wind  as  possible, 
that  she  may  run  from  the  next  wave*  rising 
astern  ere  it  breaks.  It  is  considered  by  the 
fishermen  that  a  cool  and  judicious  hand  at  the 
'^tows*^  is  quite  as  necessary  as  a  good  helms- 
man. 

In  running  to  the  land,  the  greatest  danger  is 
always  encountered  in  crossing  those  tideways 
which  rush  between  the  islands  and  round  most 
of  the  points  and  promontories,  at  the  rate  some- 
times of  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour.  In  the  calm- 
est weather,  it  is  often  impossible  to  cross  them 
during  the  hours  of  full  tide,  and  you  must  wait 
till  ^e  «*  slack  of  the  tide ''  before  attempting  it. 
From  any  commanding  height  on  shore  you  can 
trace  by  their  course  of  white  foam  these  furious 
tideways  running  far  out  into  the  ocean,  while 
all  around  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  and  placid. 
They  are  veritable  rivers  in  the  sea,  ana  Shet- 
lanoers  speak  of  them  as  '*  the  string  of  the 
tide,^and  crossing  them  is  caUed  **  cutting  the 
Mring,'^  Of  these  streams  or  tideways,  the  far- 
famed  Sumburgh  Roost  off  the  south  point  of 
tiie  islands,  and  one  near  Burrafirth  at  the  north 
point  of  Unst,  are  the  strongest  and  most  dan- 
gerous around  the  Shetlands. 

It  is  when  running  before  the  wind  or  crossing 
a  tideway  in  a  storm — but  seldom  except  when 
in  utmost  peril — that  the  Shetland  fishermen 
adopt  an  expedient  which  has  often  saved  many 
aboafs  crew.  They  crush — or  as  they  call  it 
"crop"— in  their  hands  the  livers  of  any  ling 
or  cod  they  may  have  caught,  and  keep  throw- 
ing Chem  astern  and  around  them.  The  effect  is 
inagical.  The  waves  are  not  lessened  in  size ; 
hut  they  no  longer  break,  and  it  is  only  from 
^eir  breaking  close  to  the  boat,  and  so  being 
^hed  in  upon  her  and  filling  her,  that  there  is 
wger.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  oil  spreads 


over  a  considerable  space  of  sea  around  is  mar 
vellons,  and  scarcely  to  be  credited  except  b; 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  phenomenon.  Shet 
landers  call  the  smooth  appearance  of  the  wate 
caused  by  any  oily  substance  floating  on  it 
lioom. 

•♦Throwing  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters"  ii 
therefore  a  saying  which  has  undoubtedly  origi 
nated  in  a  flact  with  which  very  few  are  ac 
quainted,  but  which  cannot  be  too  widely  mad< 
known.  That  fact  is  simply  this,  that  oil  pre 
vents  the  waves  from  breaking ;  and  unless  thej 
break,  though  they  were  twenty  times  as  high  w 
they  ever  are,  there  would  be  no  danger  what 
ever  to  a  boat,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  a  ves 
sel  either,  except  from  the  strain  of  her  rolling 
There  would  be  no  ••shipping"  of  tremendom 
••seas,"  of  which  we  so  of&n  read,  no  pooi 
sailors  and  deck  cargoes  swept  overboard,  n( 
smashing  of  binnacles  and  bulwarks.  An  ex 
pedient  so  simple  might  often  be  of  invaluable 
service  in  saving  life  and  property.  The  diffi 
culty  and  peril,  for  instance,  of  launching  a  boai 
from  a  sinking  ship  in  a  storm  are  mostly  causcc 
by  the  wind  breaking  the  waves  over  the  boal 
and  filling  her,  or  dashing  her  to  pieces  ag^insl 
the  vessers  side.  The  danger  of  such  a  mishap 
would  unquestionably  be  greatly  lessened  b} 
throwing  overboard  some  oil,  which  oughl 
always  to  be  kept  handy.  Boats  also  ^oing  fron 
one  ship  to  the  assistance  of  another  m  distress, 
and  life-boats  on  their  way  to  a  wreck  and  board 
ing  it,  might  often,  with  very  great  advantage, 
use  a  little  oil,  if  its  effects  were  only  bettei 
known.  Again,  we  often  read  of  boats  adriil  oi 
the  sea  from  a  foundered  or  burning  ship,  and  i1 
is  marvellous  how  frequently  they  are  able  tc 
weather  the  fiercest  storms  though  often  greath 
overcrowded ;  but  many  a  time  they  are  swal- 
lowed up,  when  a  little  oil  judiciously  used  dur 
ing  the  worst  of  the  storm  might  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  them. 

Another  case  in  which  oil  mi^ht  be  of  the 
greatest  service  is  when  a  man  accidentally  falh 
or  is  washed  overboard.  Life-buoys  are  thrown 
into  the  sea,  the  ship  is  brought  to  as  quickly  tu 
possible,  boats  are  lowered  and  a  search  made ; 
but  before  all  this  can  be  done  the  vessel  has  rui 
a  considerable  distance,  and  although  the  pooi 
struggler  in  the  water  may  be  a  good  swimmei 
and  able  to  keep  afloat  for  some  time,  the  ^a1 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  exact  spot  where  he  is  tc 
be  sought  for.  A  life-buoy  or  a  man^s  head  is  s 
small  object  to  descry  amongst  heaving  waves 
and  white  foam.  If  lifo-buoys  were  constructec 
so  as  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  oil  in  a  little 
receptacle  or  india-rubber  bag  attached  to  them, 
to  be  punctured  with  a  knife  before  being  throwi 
overboard,  the  effect  would  be  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  sea  from  breaking  over  the  castaway,  sc 
making  it  easier  for  him  to  keep  afloat,  but  woulc 
indicate  to  the  searchers  almost  the  exact  spot 
where  to  look  for  him.  His  whereabouts  woulc 
easily  be  (^seemed  from  the  ship  or  boat  by  the 
lioom. 

1  throw  out  these  hints  and  suggestions  on  this 
very  interesting  subject,  and  I  do  think  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  that  some  experiments  were 
made  to  test  the  effects  of  ••  oil  upon  the  troublec 
waters,"  and  that  the  results,  if  satisfactory,  as  ] 
am  confident  they  would  be,  were  made  widelj 
known  to  seafaring  men.  The  cost  would  not  be 
worth  naming ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the 
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benefit,  as  a  moans  of  saving  valuable  life  and 
property,  woald  not  be  enormous.  As  one  who 
speaks  not  without  personal  knowledge,  I  would 
urge  upon  philanthropists  and  ship-owners,  if 
this  paper  snould  come  under  their  notice,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  following  incident  occurred  in  Shetland  a 
good  number  of  years  ago :  It  was  a  bcautiflil 
evening  in  midsummer.  Nothing  indicated  a 
storm  or  any  change  in  the  settled  weather  which 
had  prevailed  for  some  time.  All  the  fishing- 
boats  had  ^one  to  the  far  haaf.  Suddenly  a  little 
after  midnight  a  fierce  gale  sprung  up  and  raged 
with  unwonted  fury,  increasing  as  tne  morning 
advanced,  while  the  sea  rose  to  a  height  most 
unusual  at  that  season  of  the  year.  All  the  boats 
bore  up  for  the  land  as  soon  tis  the  storm  broke 
on  them ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  all 
reached  the  shore  in  safety  save  one.  She  was 
known  to  be  a  good  sea-boat,  and  was  manned  by 
a  crew  of  the  ^  ery  best  fishermen  in  the  island ; 
but  as  the  hours  crept  on,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  her  return,  buiiiing  anxiety  and  sus- 
Cense  of  wives,  mothers,  daugnters,  and  neigh- 
ors  were  fast  passing  into  the  most  dismal 
forebodings.  I  went  out  to  a  high  promontory 
which  overlooks  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  and  sen- 
tinels, as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  the  land-locked 
bav  where  nestled  the  humble  cottages  of  the 
fishermen.  A  crowd  of  distracted  women,  and 
of  men  scarcely  less  agitated,  who  had  just  them- 
selves but  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave  — 
friends  or  neighbors  of  the  missing  ones  —  were 

gathered  on  me  cliff,  straining  their  eyes  across 
le  raging  sea.  It  was  a  pitiful,  harrowing  sight. 
Who  can  describe  the  agony  expressed  in  the 
firmly  clasped  hands,  the  fixed  and  tearless  eye 
of  one,  the  bowed  form,  convulsively  rocking  a 
little  one  in  her  lap,  of  another,  the  moan  of 
breaking  hearts,  the  wail  of  despair  of  others ! 
**0  my  man,  my  gude,  kind  man ;  Pll  never  see 
him  more !  '*  cried  one.  •*  Faether,  f aether !  will 
ye  never,  never  come  back  again  P  "  exclaimed  a 
blooming  girl,- whose  cheek  was  blanched  enough 
now.  **My  boy  — my  Willie !  O  the  cruel,  cruel 
sea !  "  moaned  a  poor  widow  whoso  only  son  was 
one  of  that  boaVs  crew.  And  indeed  it  seemed 
to  all  of  us  but  too  probable  that  our  worst  fears 
would  be  realized.  The  storm  continued  un- 
abated. The  great  waves  were  dashing  against 
the  rocks  in  angry  fury,  sending  the  spray  right 
over  us.  Most  of  the  men  were  sad  and  silent. 
Some  of  them  were  doing  tlieir  best  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  they  too  plainly  did  not  themselves  cher- 
ish. One  suggested :  "They  have  probably  run 
%  long  way  to  seaward,  and  set  their  lines,  and 
tiave  stayed  perhaps  rather  too  long  in  their  en- 
deavors to  recover  them  before  bearing  up  for 
the  land ;  but  no  need  as  yet  to  fear  the  worst." 
Another  said :  *•  Perhaps  they  have  run  to  some 
3ther  island  which  they  found  easier  of  access." 
Another  suggested:  **They  are  very  possibly 
v^aiting  outside  till  the  slack  of  the  tide  before 
ittempting  to  cross  the  string." 

I  turned  to  a  fine  stalwait  young  fisherman 
^ho  had  often  accompanied  me  on  fishing  and 
leal-hunting  expeditions,  and  whose  courage  and 
steadiness  and  judgment  I  had  not  seldom 
proved  in  circumstances  of  difiSculty  and  danger. 

'*  What  do  you  think  ?  "  I  whispered,  as  I  kept 
iweeping  the  norizon  with  my  field-glass. 

"  I  don^  know  what  to  think,"  he  answered. 
*  She  was  a  good  boat,  and  they  were  brave  men 


and  good  seamen  that  manned  her ;  bat  that  is  an 
awful  sea  to  fight  against.    God  be  with  them !  ^^ 

'•  Was ! "  ••  weref"  The  words  sent  a  chill  to 
my  heart.  He  was  already  speaking  in  the  past 
tense  of  those  for  whom  we  looked  and  prayed. 
Suddenly  he  seized  my  arm  as  with  a  vise,  while 
his  keen  gray  eye,  almost  wild  with  intense  bat 
suppressed  excitement,  shot  a  glance  across  the 
waste  of  waters. 

"  There  I "  he  said.  •*  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing white  like  a  sail,  not  the  sea^foam.  Don't 
speak  yet,  or  it  will  kill  these  poor  souls!  Give 
me  your  glass.  Yes,  yes;  again  I  sbq  it. 
Look ! " — he  shouted  aloud  now  —  **  I  see  her 
sure  enough.  They  are  coming  right  on,  and 
going  to  cut  the  string,  too,  I  do  believe;  a  bold 
venture,  but  awfblly  risky,  for  the  tide  is  still 
strong." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  we  could  all  see  the 
gallant  little  boat  driving  along  before  the  gale, 
now  lifted  hi&^h  on  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave, 
now  completely  out  of  sight  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  On,  on  she  came  towards  the  string, 
which  though  it  had  run  ofiT  its  greatest 
strength,  looked  ugly  enough  to  make  the 
stoutest  heart  quail.  Little  more  than  five  min- 
utes would  be  sufficient  to  carry  her  across; 
but  every  one  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
greatest  aanger  of  all  was  just  there  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  tideway.  It  was  the  crisis  of  her 
fate.  Five  minutes  more  and  she  would  be  in 
safety,  or  never  reach  the  shore.  On,  on  she 
came,  now  plainly  in  view  of  every  one,  luid 
splendidly  handled  as  we  could  see ;  on,  on,  and 
buried  her  bows  in  the  raging  tide,  as  a  war- 
horse  might  charge  an  opposing  rampart.  We 
held  our  breath  Jiard.  No  one  moved ;  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  not  a  sound  was  heard  bnt 
the  rush  and  roar  of  wind  and  wave,  or  the 
wild  scream  of  a  sea-mew  overhead.  A  min- 
ute of  intense  suspense,  and  still  she  bravely 
battled  on. 

**IIa!"  cried  the  young  fisherman  at  my 
side,  **what  is  that  they  are  doing!  I  know. 
I  know!  They  are  casting  out  the  livers;- 1 
can  see  the  lioom  on  her  track.  Wisely  thought 
of,  and  well  done.  It  is  their  only  chance  in  yon 
tideway." 

And  so  indeed  it  was.  We  could  distinctly 
see  the  men  with  eager  hands  throwing  out  the 
crushed  livers  astern,  to  right,  to  loft,  all  around, 
as  though  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
sea-god ;  and  the  waves  did  not  break  on  them 
then.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  then,  amid  tears 
of  thankfulness  and  joy,  **Safe  —  safe,  thank 
God  I "  burst  out  on  every  side ;  and  soon  they 
reached  the  shore,  those  hardy  fisherman,  and 
were  welcomed  in  a  manner  much  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  describe. 

The  skipper  had  never  left  his  post  at  the  helm 
for  nine  long  hours,  during  which  he  had  foaght 
out  bis  bravo  battle  for  life  with  nire  skill  and 
nerve  and  endurance.  And  now,  when  he  stepped 
on  the  beach  and  took  up  his  little  boy  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  him,  I  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  unmanly  in  the  big  tears  which  coursed 
down  his  brown  cheek.  A  little  afterwards  I 
said  to  him :  **  You  have  had  a  terrible  day,  and 
at  one  time  we  scarcely  thought  ever  to  see  yon 
again." 

•*  Ay,  terrible  indeed,"  he  replied ;  ••  and  we 
should  never  have  reached  the  shore  through 
yon  raging  sea  and  tide  if  it  hadna  been  our 
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outing  out  the  liven — thcU  smoothed  the  sea, 
and,  1^'  God*s  blessing,  saved  ns.*^ 

[The  evidence  conveyed  by  the  foregoing 
toQching  story  corroborates  what  we  recently 
odd  regarding  the  virtae  of  oil  in  stormy 
wetther  at  sea.  If  by  the  simple  process  of 
dropi^g  oil  into  a  tempest-tossecf  sea,  the 
witer  is  prevented  fh>m  brecMng,  it  is  surely 
worth  the  while  of  the  Admiralty,  and  indeed  of 
all  who  have  the  shipping  interests  at  heart,  to 
take  op  the  subject  and  carry  it  into  practical 
force.  No  ship  or  fishing-boat  should  be  per- 
irutted  to  leave  our  shores  without  an  equipment 
of  oil.]  —  Chambers's  Journal, 


THE  MAMMOTH. 

In  one  of  the  geological  galleries  of  the  British 
nsenm  there  is  to  be  seen  the  skull  of  a  now 
txtinct  elephant  called  the  mammoth,  with  two 

Sendid  curved  tusks  arising  from  the  upper  jaw, 
ee  tusks  being  ten  feet  ei^ht  inches  long. 
When  we  remember  that  the  tusks  of  a  fine  In- 
dian elephant  are  aboutfourorfive  feet  in  length, 
we  can  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  size  of 
its  extinct  relative,  who  could  move  about  carrv- 
ing  a  pair  of  tusks  nearly  eleven  feet  long  m 
frmit  of  him.  When  we  ask  where  this  skull  was 
foond,  we  are  told  that  it  was  dug  out  of  a  brick- 
fidd  at  Ilford  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact  this  great 
elephant  died  or  was  at  least  entombed  by  nature 
in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Essex !  Beside  this 
mammoth  skull,  there  is  another  skull  and  pair 
of  tasks  of  an  ancient  elephant  from  the  Sivalik 
Hills  in  the  Himalaya.  The  story  of  their  dis- 
ooTeiy  is  an  interesting  one.  An  English  engi- 
neer was  superintenmng  some  blastmg  opera- 
tions, and  after  one  explosion  he  was  struck  by 
seeing  two  larj?e  round  spots  of  a  dark  color  side 
by  lidiB  in  the  lace  of  the  precipice  from  which  a 
niass  of  rock  had  been  brought  down.  On  search- 
ing amid  the  debris  he  discovered  two  correspond- 
ing spots  on  a  block  of  stone  among  it.  He  at 
once  suspected  that  these  spots  indicated  the 
place  of  entombment  of  a  pair  of  tusks  in  the 
rock ;  and  as  blast  after  blast  was  made,  he 
watched  the  place,  and  took  out  of  the  dhbris  all 
&e  blocks  through  which  the  tusks  ran ;  and  then 
eat&ig  away  the  soft  stone,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  cylinders  of  fossilized  ivory 
and  a  large  portion  of  a  skull.  On  cementing 
them  together,  they  formed  a  magnificent  pair  of 
tnsks,  their  bases  very  closely  applied  together, 
the  shafts  running  nearly  paralled  for  a  paii;  of 
their  length  and  then  diverging  in  graceful 
corves. 

Near  these  skulls  and  tusks  there  is  a  complete 
skeleton  of  the  mastodon,  an  extinct  species  of 
elephant ;  and  round  the  walls  of  the  Museum 
are  to  be  seen  detached  tusks  of  mammoth  and 
mastodon,  most  of  them  verv  sharply  curved; 
while  the  wall-cases  abound  with  bones  and 
teeth  of  the  same  species.  These  remains,  so 
far  as  their  localities  are  concerned,  are  found  in 
America  and  India,  and  range  from  Great  Brit- 
ain to  Siberia ;  so  that  from  this  room  alone  we 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  wide  extent  of  country 
tiuooghout  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  mammoth 
was  found. 

The  remains  of  the  mammoth  are  found 
throQ^out  Northern  Europe,  North  America, 


and  of  all  large  fossils,  they  are,  we  believe,  the 
most  common.  Before  the  development  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  now  makes  it  possible 
to  determine  from  a  bone  or  a  tooth  the  nature 
of  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  the  frequent 
discovery  of  mammoth  remains  was  a  contmual 

?uzzle  to  the  unskilled  naturalists  of  the  time, 
'he  tusks  were  invariably  referred  to  the  com- 
mon species  of  elephant,  their  occurrence  in 
Europe  being  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  ele- 
phant in  the  Roman  armies;  but  when  there 
were  no  tusks,  the  huge  bones  were  not  unfre- 
quently  declai'ed  to  be  those  of  human  giants, 
and  strange  and  wonderful  skeletons  were  con- 
structed out  of  them.  Thus  an  enormous  skele- 
ton, said  to  have  been  that  of  Orion,  was  to  be 
seen  in  Crete  in  classic  times.  A  skeleton  was 
found  near  Palermo  in  Sicily  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated belonged  to  a  man  four  hundred  feet  high. 
Such  a  man  would  be  a  head  and  shoulders 
higher  than  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was 
gravely  decided  that  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  Cyclops,  "most  probably  Polyphemus." 
One  of  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Lucerne  is 
a  giant.  The  origin  of  this  device  is  said  to  have 
been  the  discovery  in  1577  of  a  number  of  large 
bones  in  the  hole  formed  by  the  uprooting  of  an 
oak.  PlSten,  a  local  physician,  put  the  bones 
together,  and  declared  that  they  were  those  of  a 
man  nineteen  feet  high.  The  bones  were  kept 
at  Lucerne,  and  their  supposed  owqer  was  given 
an  honorable  place  in  the  city  arms.  For  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  the  people  believed  in  their 
giant,  until  Uie  anatomist  Blumenbach  shewed 
mat  the  bones  were  unmistakably  those  of  some 
kind  of  elephant. 

It  is  no  lon&;er  possible  for  the  veriest  tjTO  in 
anatomy  to  mistake  a  mammoth  bone  for  that  of 
a  human  being.  All  our  museums  abound  with 
them.  England  hersejf  has  supplied  a  large 
quantity  of  mammoth  remains;  but  the  great 
collecting-ffround  is  Siberia;  and  consequently 
the  Impenal  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  which 
selects  its  specimens  from  this  great  field,  has 
probably  the  best  collection  of  mammoth  remains 
m  Europe,  including  some  perfect  skeletons. 

Th^  actual  carcass  of  a  mammoth  was  discov- 
ered in  1846  by  Beckendorff^,  an  engineer  who 
was  exploring  toe  course  of  the  river  Indigirka, 
in  North-eastern  Siberia.  The  summer  of  1846 
was  a  very  hot  one,  and  the  frozen  marshes  or 
bogs  that  cover  most  of  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, were  thawed  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that 
as  Beckendorff  sailed  slowly  up  the  Indigirka  in 
a  small  iron  vessel,  he  saw  the  nver  swollen  and 
overflowing  the  surrounding  districts  and  seem- 
ing to  him  like  a  wide  sea  of  dirty  brown  water, 
in  which  masses  of  lo^ood  washed  out  of  the 
thawing  marshes  were  drifting  down  to  the  ocean. 
He  noticed  what  he  took  for  a  mass  of  this  drift- 
wood rising  and  falling  on  the  water  at  some 
distance  from  his  little  steamer ;  but  a  hunter  in 
the  exploring  party  declared  it  was  a  carcass  of 
some  animal.  It  sank  as  he  called  attention  to 
it,  but  rose  again  close  to  the  boat.  **  A  black, 
horrible,  giant-like  mass,^*  says  Beckendorff, 
"was  thrust  out  of  the  water;  and  we  beheld 
a  colossal  elephant^s  head,  armed  with  mighty 
tusks,  with  its  long  trunk  moving  in  the  water 
in  an  unearthly  manner,  as  though  seeking  for 
something  lost  therein.  Breathless  with  aston- 
ishment, I  beheld  the  monster  hardly  twelve 
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showing  tiie  whites.^  The  body  was  secnred 
with  a  ro^.  To  take  permanent  possession  of 
it  was  impossible;  but  Beckendora,  note-book 
in  hand,  made  a  rapid  examination  of  it;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  extant  of  the 
mammoth,  a  description  ap^reeing  well  with  all 
previous  and  subsequent  information  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  animal.  **  Picture  to  your- 
self, ^^  he  says  in  his  najrativo,  *'an  elephant 
with  a  body  covered  with  thick  fur,  about  thir- 
teen feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  in  length,  with 
tusks  eiffht  feet  long  and  curving  outwards  at 
their  ends,  a  stout  trunk  of  six  feet  in  length, 
colossal  limbs  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  a  tail  naked  up  to  the  end,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  thick  tufty  hair.  The  animal  was  fat 
and  well  grown ;  death  had  overtaken  him  in 
the  fulness  of  his  powers.  His  large  parch- 
ment-like naked  ears  lay  turned  up  over  the 
shoulders  and  head.  About  the  shoulders  and 
back  he  had  stiff  hair  about  a  foot  in  length,  like 
a  mane.  The  long  outer  hair  was  deep  brown, 
and  coarsely^  rooted.  .  .  .  Under  the  outer 
hair  there  appeared  everywhere  a  wool  very  soft, 
warm,  and  tnick,  and  of  a  fallow-brown  color. 
The  giant  was  well  protected  against  the  cold. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  animal  was  fear- 
fully strange  and  wild.  It  had  not  the  shape  of 
our  present  elephants.  As  compared  with  the 
Indian  elephant  its  head  was  rough,  the  braincase 
low  and  narrow ;  but  the  trunk  and  mouth  were 
much  larger.  Tlie  teeth  were  very  powerftd. 
Our  elephant  is  an  awkward  animal ;  but  com- 
pared with  this  mammoth,  it  is  an  Arabian  steed 
to*a  coarse,  ugly  dray-horse.  .  .  .  The  bad 
smell  of  the  body  warned  us  to  save  what  we 
could,  and  the  swellins^  flood,  too,  bade  us  hasten. 
But  I  had  the  stomach  separated,  and  brought 
on  one  side.  It  was  well  mled,  and  the  contents 
instructive  and  well  preserved.  The  principal 
were  voung  shoots  of  th*e  fir  and  pine ;  a  quan- 
tity of  young  fir-cones,  also  in  a  chewed  state, 
were  nuxed  with  the  mass.^* 

The  mammoth  carcass  was  then  allowed  to  go 
down  the  stream  with  the  flood,  —  doubtless  des- 
tined to  add  its  tusks  and  bones  to  the  immense 
accumulation  of  mammoth  remains  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  islands  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Siberia.  These  remains  abound  also  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  Indi- 
girka ;  and  the  ivory  of  the  tusks  is  in  such  ffood 
condition  that  large  quantities  are  exported  both 
from  the  islands  and  the  mainland.  Many  a  set 
of  chessmen  and  many  an  ornamented  miniature 
work  of  art  in  Eastern  Europe  is  made  from 
these  gigantic  tusks.  The  first  mammoth  was 
found  in  1799  by  a  Tungoosian  fisherman  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  astonishment  of 
this  rude  observer  on  beholding  the.  huge  ele- 
phant may  well  be  imagined.  Other  perfectly 
preserved  specimens  have  been  obtained,  and 
even  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  eyes  have  been 
so  thoroughly  preserved,  that  microscopic  sec- 
tions of  these  organs  have  been  duly  made  by 
naturalists. 

Another  group  of  mammoth  remains  comes 
from  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne,  in  South- 
western France.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
caves  were  once  inhabited  by  an  early  barbarous 
race ;  and  in  one  of  them,  the  cavern  of  La  Mar 
deliune,  there  has  been  found  a  piece  of  mammoth 
ivory  on  which  there  is  engraved  in  rude  outline 
by  sor  *  this  race,  an  unmistakable 


sketdi  of  the  animal ,  with  his  curved  tnikii,  Urii 
shoidders,  and  characteristio  mane,— a  fktm, 
which,  rude  as  it  is,  might  well  be  ttkax  is  la 
illustration  of  M.  Beckendorff^  narrattre.  An- 
other rude  drawing  of  a  mammoth  done  upon  t 
piece  of  reindeer  horn  has  been  foond  hi  one  of 
the  caves  of  Bruniquel.  Hie  most  cfauacteristic 
point  in  this  last  sketch  is  the  taU  of  the  anhntl, 
long,  and  with  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end;  in  this 
respect  completely  different  firom  the  tail  of  ti» 
elephant,  and  exa^y  corresponding  to  M.  Beck- 
endorff^s  description.  The  discovery  of  these 
two  sketches  proves  unmistakably  that  man  and 
the  mammoth  once  lived  together  in  Soothero 
Europe. 

It  having  been  generally  assumed  that  tlie 
mammoth  liad  become  extinct  in  the  most 
remote  ages,  the  advocates  of  the  remote  an-  > 
tiauity  oi  the  human  race  have  eagerly  taken 
this  contemporaneity  of  man  and  the  mMiimnth 
as  a  proof  of  tiieir  theory.  But  it  really  prora 
nothing,  until  we  know  a  good  deal  more  tiuui 
we  do  at  present  id>out  the  period  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  mammoth  in  Eurqpe;  and  it 
may  be  that  this  hu^  animal  lingered  down  to 
a  much  later  perloa  than  has  until  late  Tean 
been  suspectea.  Thua  the  oontemporaneltf  of 
man  and  the  mammoth  in  ancient  France  may 
prove  that  the  mammoth  lived  down  to  a  recent 
period,  just  as  well  as  that  man  liveil  in  a  very 
remote  one.  The  fresh  state  of  most  of  tbe 
tusks  and  bones  points  to  its  recent  extindioQ, 
the  bones  often  still  containing  a  large  amomit 
of  animal  matter.  In  America  its  ally,  the  mas- 
todon, lived  down  to  no  very  distant  period,  for 
its  form  is  to  be  seen  carved  in  the  Aztec  dtiee. 
That  there  should  be  in  Europe  neither  oral  tr»> 
dition  nor  written  record  of  the  mammoth  is  not 
surprising ;  fbr  we  have  no  records  of  any  conn- 
try  north  of  the  Alps  that  are  not  comptradTelr 
recent  ones,  and  the  memory  of  extinct  animalJ 
soon  dies  out. 

The  question  is  %n  interesting  one,  and  one  on 
which  we  hope  further  evidence  may  become 
available  as  die  exploration  of  Northern  Asia  is 
pushed  farther  forward.  This  much  we  may  say, 
that,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  compiuitiTe 
anatomists,  and  such  fortunate  discoveries  as 
those  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  mammoth  in  Si- 
beria, and  the  rude  drawings  in  the  cares  of 
France,  we  know  more  of  the  mammoth  than  of 
any  other  of  the  extinct  animals  of  the  prdiis- 
toric  period ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  fully  these 
chance  discoveries  have  confirmed  the  conject- 
ural restorations  of  the  huge  animal  made  by 
anatomists  on  the  basis  of  bones  and  skeletons 
collected  in  our  museums.  —  Chambers^B  JoumoL 
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LOW-NECKED   CANADA. 

SKETCH  FOB  A  DRAMA  OF  THB  FI7TUB1. 
[By  Our  ProphtUc  PtaytorighiJ] 

SCBNB.  —  PoM^otr    of   the    Princess   Lomat^ 
Louise  and  the  Marquis  discovered. 

LouiSB  (soliloquizina).'- And  so  my  peo|de 
murmur  at  the  Edict  which  dooms  them  to  come 
bare-necked  into  mv  presence,  or  else  to  rt^ 
away!  Daily  the  discontent  grows.  The  sspefA 
of  the  populace  is  almost  threatening.  Howwiu 
this  end,  XomeP 
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MiSK^Jis  (Aentaltfi^/y).— Well,  I  was  about 
toioggest  that  the  people  want  soothing,  and  — 

LcSiraB  (smiling  faifUiy) . — I  see.  Yon  would 
read  to  them  the  wni  six  cantos  of  *«  Gai<k>  and 
Lits,"  which  yon  haye  put  into  the  Scotch  dialect 
JbroseatBalmora].  M}r  poor  boy!  I  fear  your 
pretty  rhymes  would  but  irritate  these  barbarians 
m  forther.    What  is  thatP 

(Enter  the  Eon.  Colonel  Littleton, 
Oovemor^s  Sec.) 

Littleton  (agUafedly).  —  Does  your  Royal 
Highness  hear  nothing  P 

£oin8S.  —  I  hear  the  howling  of  your  horrid 
Cwmdian  wind,  do  I  not  ? 

Littleton.  —  No,  your  Highness.  Ton  hear 
the  dio  of  revolution !  HtSf  tlie  city  —  the 
iemsle  half —  has  risen. 

Mabqdis  (weakly) .  —  Only  half'—  eh  P  Not 
Hoatnai  of  itP  (Aside.)  If  Albert  Edward 
could  hare  iiaard  that,  we  should  have  been 
pwd  friends. 

LouiSB.  —  Silence,  Lome  I  Ah  I  the  noise 
iiereases. 

LiTTLEroN  (peering  cauHausly  from  the  vnn- 
dov).— The  infuriated  creatures  are  blowing 
tkir  noses — nay,  they  are  even  sneezinsf — at 
tbeveary  gates,  and  a  matron,  with  a  bad  bark 
Ae  ought  at  your  last  drawing-room,  is  cough- 
iiethemon. 

loniSB.  —  They  assert,  then,  that  they  owe 
tbdr  colds  to  me^ 

Ltttleton.  —  It  is  even  so.  They  have  been 
parading  the  streets  since  morning,  and  not  witii- 
oQt  rioting  either;  for  about  noon  thej  broke 
into  a  hosier^s,  and  carried  off  his  entire  stock 
of  handkerchiefs.  The  Edict  has  driven  tiiem  to 
deq)eration;  and  I  tremble  lest  they  should 
attack  jour  Hiehness. 

Mabquis.  —  Heard  from  the  balcony,  a  versi- 
fied Psalm  would  surely  — 

Louise.  —  Lome !  I  myself  will  pacify  these 
aggrieved  women.  Colonel,  I  have  long  ex- 
pected Uiis  outbreak,  and  I  am  prepared. 
Behold !  {^Throws  open  door  of  cupboard. 

Ltttleton.  —  What  do  I  see  P  Balsam  of 
Aniseed  —  Cough-no-more  Drops  —  Alkaram  — 
gpps's  Jujubes  —  Flannel  Ohest-Ftotectors. 
Highness,  we  are  saved! 

Louise.  —  Their  sneezes  grow  more  threaten- 
ing eyery  moment.  Quick !  To  the  balcony ! 
Shower  down  upon  them  these  specifics,  and 
promise  the  inunediate  revocation  of  tiie  low- 
necked  Edict. 

[LiUletan  obeys  with  aiacrity.  Influenzcd 
shouts  of  **  Log  lib  our  Ouberdess ! "  are 
heard  without  as  the  curtain  descends.  — 

Funny  Folks. 

SCBAPS  FROM  THE  "  HI6T0RIETTES." 

TBAKSLATEO  BT  THB  EDFTOB. 

1  have  been  reading  at  my  leisure  the  curious 
old  Historiettes  of  G^6on  Tallemant  des  R6aux. 
Tallemant  was  a  French  gentleman,  who  was 
bom  1619,  and  died  1692 ;  so  that  his  life  cov- 
ered the  reigns,  or  parts  of  them,  of  Henry  IV., 
Louis  Xin.,  and  Louis  XIV .  He  was  a  scholar, 
and  a  dilettante  writer  of  botli  prose  and  poetry ; 
well  received  in  the  best  society  at  Paris,  and  on 
terms  of  acquaintance,  and  often  of  friendship, 
with  many  of  the  profBSsional  literati  of  the  times. 
He  was,  moreover,  as  thorough  a  gossip  and 


scandal-monger  as  Horace  Walpole,  but  with  a 
sounder  substratum  of  good  sense  below  his 
sarcasms  and  naughty  stories.  8ainte-Beuve 
(quoted  in  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  OkniraU) 
says  of  him :  '*  Inquisitive  beyond  comparison, 
on  the  watch  for  whatever  was  said  or  done 
around  him,  acquainted  with  the  very  last  detail 
of  all  the  current  incidents  and  gossip  of  society, 
he  kept  a  register  of  them,  recorcung  positive 
scandals,  and  drolleries,  and  gayeties  too.  He 
wrote  what  he  knew,  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing  it,  in  his  own  naturally  piquant  lan- 
guag^e,  but  using  at  the  same  time  his  own  pen- 
etrating jud^ent.  Thus  furnished,  he  is  inval- 
uable and  mcomparable  among;  writers  of  his 
class.  ...  He  does  not  tell  untruths,  but 
he  does  tell  scandalous  stories  about  people  with 
a  most  thorough  enjoyment.**  The  Biographic, 
with  a  caution  against  unreserved  faith  in  such 
matters  as  Tallen^ant^s,  goes  on  to  say:  *'0n 
many  points  he  affords  information,  copious, 
precious,  and  secret,  and  which  is  also  confirmed 
m  general,  if  not  in  every  detail,  by  coteraporary 
documents.**  These  phrases  coincide  with  my 
own  impression  of  these  curious  Historiettes, 
which  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  translated 
into  English.  They  are  a  great  museum  of  de- 
tails, from  the  deliberate  reading  of  which  one 
gathers,  touch  bv  touch,  a  singularly  interesting 
picture  of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury ;  of  what  the  men  were,  and  the  womej^ ; 
What  they  thought  ri^ht  and  wrong,  and  good 
and  bad ;  how  they  felt :  how  they  passed  their 
time ;  what  the^  desirea,  and  how  uiey  labored 
to  compass  their  desires ;  who  and  what  consti- 
tuted tne  nation  of  France,  and  how  the  constit- 
uent ranks  and  classes  bore  themselves  to  each 
other.  As  an  unconscious  collection  of  historical 
studies,  it  might  very  profitably  be  read  by  way 
of  entertaining  illustrative  foot-notes,  along  with 
De  Tocqueville's  Anci^n  Rkgime,  which  \n  its  turn 
is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Old  Brunet,  a  grave  and  somewhat  sardonic 
gentleman,  does  not  respect  Tallemant^s  solid 
merits ;  he  rather  disdainfully  calls  his  book  **  Ce 
sottisier  historique,  vraiment  curieux"*^ —  "This 
really  curious  historical  collection  of  dirty  sto- 
ries.** It  is  true  that  parts  of  the  book  would  be 
altogether  inadmissible  now,  although  it  was 
proper  enough  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
day ;  but  the  unobjectionable  propoition  of  it  is 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  Brunet  implies. 

Tallemant  wrote  his  Historiettes  (this  title  was 
his  own)  mainly  during  some  two  years,  about 
A.D.  1667,  in  tihe  last  years  of  Cromweirs  pro- 
tectorate, and  added  to  them  or  corrected  them 
from  time  to  time  during  many  years.  They 
were  apparpntlv  compiled  exclusively  to  amuse 
himself  and  his  friends ;  for  they  remained  in 
manuscript  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  afterwards,  until,  in  1803,  a  French 
antiquarian,  M.  de  Chateau^ron,  bought  the 
MS.  for  a  trifle,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the 
chateau  of  Montigny.  Tills  place  belonged  to 
the  Trudaine  family,  into  which  Tallemant*s 
grand-niece  had  married.  De  Chateaugiron, 
perhaps  from  the  instinctive  secretiveness  of 
the  real  antiquarian,  waited  thirty  years  before 
publishing  the  MS.,  which  was  finally  printed 
in  1883-35.  Two  subsequent  editions  nave  ap- 
peared, besides  one  or  more  of  the  pirated  Brus- 
sels editions. 
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HENBT  IT. 

Tallemant  gives  us  do  very  high  idea  of  this 
prince.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  picture  of  a 
white-plumed  champion  of  the  Lord,  charging  at 
the  head  of  his  army  for  the  sake  of  a  pure  re- 
ligion, —  an  idea  which  a  good  many  of  us  have 
unconsciously  derived  from  Macaulay^s  **Ivry'' 
and  **Moncontour," — Tallemant  ^ves  us  even 
more  distinctly  than  Mr.  Motley,  tnouch  only  in 
sketch,  the  outline  of  a  most  disreputable  scape- 
gallows,  ••  drowned  in  his  pleasures : "  *•  neither 
liberal  nor  grateful/*  abominably  dirty  in  his 
person,  and  neglecting  either  war  or  business 
to  run  o£f  after  **a  most  extraordinary  quantity 
of  women.**  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  him  to 
have  been  kind-hearted,  fond  of  his  subjects,  and 
willing  to  make  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom; sharp-witted,  and  able  to  understand  a 
joke. 

Gabrielle  d*Estr^s,  his  faihous  cJUre  amie, 
had  five  sisters  and  a  brother.  They  were  of  a 
notoriously  dissolute  race,  and  for  their  own 
naughtiness  the  seven  went  by  the  name  of  '*  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins." 

One  day,  when  the  king  was  conferring  the 
collar  of  an  order  upon  M.  de  La  V ieuville,  that 
gentleman  said,  in  the  words  of  the  ceremonial 
lor  the  occasion,  ••  My  lord,  I  am  unworthy.** — 
**  I  know  it,  I  know  it  perfectly  well,**  answered 
his  Majesty,  **  but  my  nephew  has  asked  me  to 
g^  Vb  it  to  you !  '* 

**IIewas  naturally  a  thief,**  says  Tallemant. 
"He  could  not  help  taking  whatever  he  happened 
to  find ;  but  he  would  send  it  back  a^ain.  He 
said  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  king  he  would 
have  been  hung.**  This  is  apparently  a  genuine 
example  of  royal  **  kleptomania,**  and  its  im- 
munity was  exactly  on  the  principle  by  which 
nowadays  if  a  cnminal  be  very  respectable, 
there  is  a  tremendous  effort  to  get  him  out  of 
jail. 

**  His  personal  appearance  was  not  very  im- 
pressive. Madame  de  Simier,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  Henry  HI.,  when  she  saw 
Henry  IV.,  said,  *  I  have  seen  the  king,  but  I  did 
not  see  his  Majesty !  *  ** 

SULLY. 

Tallemant  ^ves  a  most  unlovely  portraiture 
of  the  great  Duke  de  Sully,  Henry  1V.*8  cele- 
brated minister.  He  adds,  that  his  authority 
was  mainly  a  MS.  of  Marbault,  secretary  of  M. 
Duplessis-Moiiiay,  in  which  Marbault  proves  the 
falsehood  of  almost  all  that  part  of  Sully*6 
own  memoirs  that  relate  to  their  writer.  The 
editors  of  Tallemant  hint  that  his  statements 
about  Sully  were  perhaps  somewhat  colored  by 
personal  dislike,  out  they  say  that  at  any  rate 
there  are  on  record  undoubted  sayings  of  Henry 
IV.  which  prove  that  that  prince  considered  the 
devotion  and  services  of  his  minister  as  being 
very  far  from  disinterested. 

Tallemant  paints  Sully  as  a  dirty,  vulgar,  in- 
solent, stingy,  corrupt,  ridiculous,  and  shameless 
old  fellow;  citing,  among  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  makes  out  this  case,  many  things 
altogether -untranslatable.  Some  of  his  stories, 
however,  we  can  give. 

'*  When  the  king  made  Sully  superintendent** 
(of  finance — this  officer  was  an  aunost  despotic 
kins  of  the  public  money) ,  **  Sully,  for  a  flourish, 
maae  an  inventory  of  his  property  and  handed 


it  to  the  king,  swearing  to  live  witldn  his  official 
income,  and  to  lay  up  nothing  but  his  private  re?> 
enue,  then  only  consisting  of  the  income  of  his 
estate  of  Rosny.  He  very  soon,  however,  benn 
to  make  great  acquisitions  of  property,  so  £t 
all  the  world  was  laughing  at  his  wonderfol  in- 
ventory. The  king  once  Slowed  plunly  enoogii 
what  he  thoufipht  of  the  matter ;  for  when  one 
day  M.  de  Sully  stumbled  in  the  court  of  the 
Louvre,  as  he  was  saluting  the  king,  while  tiie 
latter  was  upon  a  balcony,  the  king  said  to  thote 
about  him  that  they  need  not  be  surprised,  for 
that  the  stoutest  of  his  Swiss  guards,  if  he  had 
as  many  pots-de-vin  (i.e.,  bribes)  in  his  liead, 
would  have  fallen  flat  down. 

No  finance  superintendent  nor  ocmtrollerof  the 
treasury  was  ever  ruder  in  his  manners  than 
Sully.  Five  or  six  of  the  most  eminent  lords 
about  the  court,  and  men,  too,  who  stood  as  well 
as  any  with  the  king,  came  one  afternoon  to  ciU 
on  him  at  the  Arsemd ;  and,  as  they  came  in,  ob- 
served that  they  came  exclusively  to  see  him. 
**  That  is  very  easy,**  he  said ;  rose  up  and  tamed 
himself  about  so  that  they  could  see  him  bdund 
and  before,  and  then  went  into  his  private  cabinet 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

An  Italian,  returning  from  the  Arsenal,  where 
he  had  received  sundry  rough  suiswers  from  the 
superintendent,  passed  by  the  Gr^ve,  where  thej 
were  hanging  some  malefactors.  *' Aii,yoaliickT 
scoundrels,**  he  cried  out  "  not  to  have  to  deal 
with  that  Rosny  I** 

IRBBYERENCB. 

The  marshal  de  Roquelaure,  like  many  of  his 
profession,  was  inclined  to  satirize  the  clei;^. 
**  During  the  battle  of  Arques,  a  Protestant  nuA* 
ister  named  Damours  was  praying  with  immense 
earnestness  and  confidence :  '  O  Lord,  behold 
them !  Show  thyself,  and  they  are  already  con- 
quered !  God  delivereth  them  into  our  liaads,* 
etc.  '  Wouldn*t  you  think,  now,*  said  the  ma^ 
shal,  '  that  God  was  under  the  necessity  of  ob^ 
ing  these  devils  of  ministers  P  *  **  There  may  stul 
occasionally  be  found  a  clergyman  who  advises, 
if  he  does  not  dictate  to  the  Lord,  though  we 
believe  no  clergyman  in  modem  times  has  cooe 
to  the  extent  of  the  late  Captain  Judkins,  of  die 
Cunard  line,  who,  a  newspaper  correspondent 
asserted,  intimated  by  his  method  of  reading 
prayers,  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for  the  Al- 
mighty if  he  did  not  ^rant  those  petitions. 

The  gentlemen  of  uose  days  were  a  good  deal 
like  the  judge  in  the  parable,  **who  feared  not 
God,  neither  regarded  man.**  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  to  choose  between  Huguenots 
and  Catholics.  There  was  endless  chandng  of 
religions  for  lucre,  from  the  king  himself^  who 
thought  that  **  Paris  was  well  worth  a  mass," 
down  to  *'  one  Le  Sage,**  who  became  a  Catholio 
for  the  sake  of  two  nundred  pistoles,  a  horae, 
and  an  appointment  as  gendarme.  A  Protestant 
clerg3rman,  M.  Le  Fau(meur,  asked  the  perrett, 
**  But,  don*t  you  know  that  our  religion  is  the 
bestP**—** Certainly,*'  repHed  Le  Sage,  "that 
is  the  reason  I  took  boot.** 

This  being  so,  there  were  innumerable  irrer- 
erences  and  blasphemies.  Indeed,  upon  reading 
these  old  stories,  one  quickly  comes  to  ^^ 
stand  the  stranse,  uproarious,  wanton  widced- 
ness  of  whidi  the  very  air  seems  to  have  been 
Ml.   One  anecdote  illostarating  this  sort  of  irrer- 
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erenoe  is  this :  The  king  asked  the  Marshal  de 
Roqaelaore  how  it  was  that  he  had  such  a  good 
appetite  when  he  was  only  King  of  Kayarre,  and 
bad,  as  it  were,  nothing  at  all  to  eat ;  whereas 
now,  when  he  was  peaceably  settled  King  of 
France,  he  could  not  find  anything  that  tasted 
good.  "The  reason  is,"  said  the  nbald  soldier, 
"that  then  you  were  excommunicated.  A  man 
that  is  excommunicated  always  eats  like  tlie 
d-I." 

POOR  CREATURES,  H08TLT. 

When  the  Marquis  de  Pisani  was  French  am-' 
bft^ador  at  ^ome,  the  pope  rSixtus  V.)  once 
laid  to  him  that  there  were  in  Europe  only  one 
man  and  one  woman  fit  to  command,  and  they 
were  both  heretics.  These  were  Henry  lY.  and 
Qoeen  Elizabeth. 

l/Hus  Xni.,  son  of  Hennr  IV.,  was  an  ill-con- 
£doned  fellow  enough.    His  mother  indulged 
him,  and  was  much  displeased  when  the  rough 
king  bad  the  boy  punished.    Tallemant  says :  **  I 
I  hare  heard  say  that  the  king  whipped  him  twice 
I  himself:  once,  for  having  Sred  a  pistol  (loaded 
with  powder  only)  at  a  gentleman  whom  he 
disliked,  in  order  to  Mghten  him ;  and  once  for 
having  crushed  a  sparrow^s  head.    The  queen 
!  fixmd  fftult  with  the  king  for  this  severity,  where- 
upon be  answered,  '2&dam,  pray  God  to  pre- 
serve my  life ;  for  he  will  abuse  you  when  lam 
gone.'" 

FAMILT  DISCIPLIMB. 

That  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  sumamed  Le 
Balafr6  fix)m  the  scar  on  his  face,  was  afflicted 
with  a  bad  wife,  but  like  a  man  of  the  world 
ud  a  philosopher,  he  bore  his  domestic  difficul- 
ties with  a  composed  countenance.  One  of  his 
friends— one  of  those  Mends  who  think  it  their 

Sto  tell  you  something  very  painful — fan- 
that  Le  Balafr^  was  ignorant  of  the  duchess' 
naughty  doings,  and  feeCng  his  way,  he  told 
the  duke  one  day,  **I  have  a  friend  whose  wife 
eondacts  herself  very  ill;  I  want  your  advice, 
whether  I  shall  tell  him  of  it ;  for  I  am  in  a  situ- 
s' to  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt.''  Le  Balafr6 
knowing  very  well  what  he  was  about,  answered 
nromptly,  ••  For  my  part,  I  would  poniard  any- 
body who  should  undertake  to  tell  me  any  such 
thing."—  •»  Ma  foil "  said  the  other,  ••  then  I  wont 
tell  my  friend ;  I  fancy  he  is  a  man  that  has 
ways  of  thinking  a  good  deal  like  yours ! " 

Tallemant  proceeds  to  tell  of  a  terrible  fright 
which  this  cool  duke  inflicted  upon  his  duchess, 
however,  by  way  of  punishment.  One  day  when 
she  was  a  little  ill,  tne  duke,  after  showing  vari- 
(HIS  signs  of  being  much  troubled  in  mind,  told 
her,  in  a  strange  tone  of  voice,  that  it  would  be 
hest  for  her  to  take  some  broth.  She  said  she 
did  not  wish  any.  **You  will  excuse  me, 
niadam,"  said  he,  **  but  you  must  take  it,"  and 
he  forthwith  sent  for  it.  The  lady's  conscience 
was  bv  no  means  clear,  and  she  was  firmly  con- 
vincea  that  she  was  to  be  poisoned;  so  she 
simply  begged  for  half  an  hour's  delay,  and 
spent  ^is  time  in  hurriedly  preparing  herself 
for  death.  The  broth  was  then  served ;  she  ate 
it;  it  was  nothinfi^  but  a  bowl  of  broth. 

The  Duke  of  l£iyenne  used  to  be  out  of  nights, 
^d  his  duchess  was  es:tremely  disturbed  about 
it.  So  the  duke,  in  order  to  save  her  this  annoy- 
ance, used  to  place  a  valet-de-chambre,  with  his 
mastar^  dressing-gown  on,  at  the  table  in  his 


private  cabinet,  with  a  great  quantity  of  papers, 
as  if  he  were  deeply  engaged  in  some  busmess  of 
inqportance.  If  Madame  de  Mayenne  attempted 
to  come  in,  the  false  duke  simply  si&fned  to  her 
with  his  hand,  without  turning  round,  to  retire, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  stringent  family 
etiauette  of  the  day,  she  was  indispensably  bound 
to  do. 

RBSUBBECTED  8T0BIES. 

There  are  in  Tallemant  many  of  those  stories 
that  seem  to  belong  everywhere,  as  if  men  had 
a  certain  number  of  congenital  stories  bom  in 
them,  on  the  principle  of  Locke's  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas.  Thus,  there  is  a  story  that  Fred- 
erick the  Great  once  found  a  page  asleep  in  the 
palace  and  quietly  slipped  some  money  into  his 
pocket,  to  enjoy  his  surprise  at  waking,  etc. 
Tallemant  says  that  Henry  IXI.,  ^oing  one  day  to 
the  fair  of  St.  Grcrmain,  happened  to  mKl  a  young 
person  attached  to  the  court,  asleep.  Just  then 
a  number  of  people  were  noaking  their  court 
to  him  with  a  view  to  obtain  n  certain  vacant 
priory.  The  king,  however,  said,  '♦  I  shall  give 
it  to  that  young  fellow ;  so  that  he  can  boast  that 
good  fortune  came  to  him  in  his  sleep."  The 
ling  took  a  liking  to  this  youn^  man,  whose 
name  was  Benoise,  and  msule  him  his  private 
secretary.  Benoise  used  to  take  great  care  to 
have  always  on  hand  a  supply  of  good  pens  for 
the  king,  who  used  frequently  to  write.  One 
day,  in  trying  some  pens,  Benoise  had  written 
across  the  head  of  a  blimk  sheet  of  paper  the 
common  form,  **  To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Privy 
Purse."  The  king,  coming  in  afterwards,  wrote 
underneath,  **  At  sight  pay  to  Benoise,  my  secre- 
taiT,  three  thousand  crowns,"  and  signed  the 
order.  So  Benoise,  on  returning,  found  the 
order,  presented  it,  and  drew  the  money. 

M.  de  Cr6quy  had  a  comical  way  of  saying 
things.  One  clay  he  fell  down  a  whole  stair- 
case, without  hurljng  himself.  **  Ah,  monsieur," 
some  one  exclaimed,  *'  what  great  reason  you 
have  to  thank  GrodP' — "I  snail  do  no  such 
thing,"  he  replied,  *<  he  did  not  spare  me  a  sin- 
gle step  f  " 

This  is  the  historical  antecedent  to  a  story  in 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,  of  a  fel- 
low who  was  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  but  who,  on  picking  himself  up, 
found,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  every- 
body else,  that  he  was  not  hurt.  As  he  was  going 
about  his  business,  a  devout  spectator,  scandal- 
ized at  what  seemed  ingratitude  for  a  providential 
interposition,  exclaimed,  *'Gret  down  on  your 
knees,  you  rascal,  and  thank  God ! " —  **  And  for 
what  P"  was  the  ready  answer :  **  is  it  for  letting 
a  troop  of  horse  run  over  me  P  " 

QUEER  TRAITS  AND  SHARP  8ATIK08. 

Another  story  about  this  same  Marshal  de 
Cr^quy  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  honor. 

One  night  some  thieves  beset  him  and  de- 
manded his  money.  *'I  havent  any,"  he  said. 
**  I've  been  losing  at  play."—  **  Monsieur,"  they 
rejoined,  **we  know  who  you  are:  promise  to 
give  us  something,  and  one  of  us  will  call  in  the 
morning  and  get  It."  So  he  promised  them 
thirty  pistoles.  Next  morfiing  one  of  these  hon- 
est gentlemen  demanded  to  speak  with  him,  and 
in  a  low  voice  mentioned  that  he  had  come  for 
the  promised  amount.    The  duke  had'forgotten 
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till  about  it,  but  upon  beinff  farther  reminded,  be 
laaghed,  and  Baid,  '*  111  keep  my  word,  but  I 
must  Bay  you  are  very  impadent**  And  be 
actually  paid  him  the  thirty  pistoles. 

Queen  Mars^erite  de  Valois  (first  wife  of 
Henry  lY.) .  She  nsed  to  wear  a  great  veriuga- 
din  (sort  of  hoop-skirt  or  petticoat)  with  pockets 
all  roond  it,  and  in  each  a  box  containing  the 
heart  of  one  of  her  dead  lovers ;  for  whenever 
one  of  them  died  she  used  to  have  his  heart  em- 
balmed. This  vertuaadin  she  hung  up  nights 
on  a  hook  that  locked  with  a  padlock,  at  the  head 
of  her  bed. 

She  grew  horribly  fat,  and  in  conseqnence 
used  to  make  the  necks  and  bodies  of  her  dresses 
and  skirts  much  longer  than  they  ought  to  be, 
and  likewise  her  sleeves.  She  used  to  wear  false 
blonde  hair,  as  light  as  bleached  flax.  She  be- 
came bald  quite  early ;  and,  to  furnish  her  head- 
dress, used,  to  have  great  footmen  with  blonde 
hair,  who  were  cropped  for  the  purpose  from 
time  to  time.  She  used  always  to  carry  some  of 
this  hair  in  her  pocket,  in  case  she  should  need 
it. 

When  MM.  de  Souvray  and  de  Pluvinel 
brought  her  the  late  kine  (Louis  Xin.,an  infant 
son  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  by  Henry  IV.,  after 
Mar&»ret's  divorce),  she  said,  by  way  of  flatter- 
ing the  queen,  '*  Ah,  how  handsome  1  how  well 
formed  he  is !  How  fortunate  is  the  Chiron  who 
shall  train  up  this  Achilles  I  ^*  Pluvinel,  who 
was  not  much  more  intelligent  than  his  horses, 
said  to  M.  de  Souvray  afterwards,  "  Don't  you 
think  that  bud  woman  was  insulting  usP'^  M.  de 
Souvray  himself  was  not  much  more  intelligent; 
some  verses  were  made  about  him  at  that  time 
(he  and  Pluvinel  were  the  governors  of  the  dau- 
phin) which  said  that  he  had  nothing  of  Chiron 
about  him  except  the  after  part. 

Madame  de  Simier  was  a  pretty  free-living 
lady  of  rank,  and  wrote  a  book  called  **  The 
Magdalen,'*  in  three  parts;  beins^  mostly,  by 
the  way,  Tallemant  says,  translations  from  the 
Italian  poet  Tansillo.  She  sent  the  book  to  Car- 
dinal du  Perron,  for  an  opinion ;  and  when  her 
messenger  came  to  ask  what  his  judgment  was, 
he  replied,  with  a  keen  alldsion  to  her  life, 
"  Tell  her  she  has  done  to  admiration  the  first 
part  of  the  life  of  the  Magdalen.'' 

When  the  Marshal  de  Cr^quy,  then  old,  was 
about  to  attack  the  Genoese  fortress  of  Gavi,  ho 
was  told  that  Barberousse  (Barbarossa,  Red- 
Beard,)  had  been  unable  to  take  it.  ^*  Ah,  well,^ 
he  answered,  •*  Barbegrise  (Gray-Beard)  will," 
and  he  did. 

DEATH-BED  SCENES. 

The  Duke  d'ElboBuf,  dying  in  1657,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one,  said,  *•  Must  I  die  so  young  P" 

The  Constable  de  Lesdigui^res,  being  near 
death,  yet  worked  in  his  office  on  the  very  day 
when  he  died,  to  get  away  some  troops  for  the 
war.  B^ranoon,  one  of  his  assistants,  hinted 
that  **  the  Marshal  de  Cr6quy  (de  Lesdigui^res' 
son-in-law)  ought  to  be  here."  '*  Truly,"  an- 
swered the  constable,  "  we  should  be  nicely  set 
to  work  to  wait  for  him.  If  he  comes  across 
a  chambermaid,  he  wont  get  here  until  to- 
morrow ! "  He  finished  his  work  with  food  dis- 
cretion, an^  then  sent  for  the  priest.  '  *  Monsieur 
U  Oiir^"  he  said,  **  please  to  do  for  me  what- 


ever is  proper."  When  the  usual  observances 
were  over,  he  said,  **Is  that  all,  M<mrieur  k 
Oiir^?"— •*Tes,  sir."— ««Good-by,  then.  Monsieur 
U  Curk ;  and  thank  you."  The  physician  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  he  had  seen  worse  cases 
recover.  *'  Perhaps,"  said  the  constable,  **  bat 
they  were  not  eign^-five  years  old,  like  me.*^ 
There  came  to  see  him  certain  monks,  to  whom 
he  had  given  four  thousand  crowns.  They  came 
to  ask  Tor  as  much  more,  and  in  return  they 
promised  him  paradise.  '*  Now,  see  here,  my 
Athers,"  he  answered ;  '*  if  I  can^  be  saved  for 
G»ur  thousand  crowns,  I  shan't  be  for  eight 
thousand.  Adieu ! "  He  died  after  this  fashioo, 
in  the  most  tranquil  manner  in  the  world. 

The  Constable  de  Montmorencr,  finding  that 
he  was  about  to  die,  had  a  capochin*s  dress  put 
on  him.  On  this,  a  gentleman  named  Monft- 
dragon,  said  to  him,  *'  Jiafoi i  yon  are  shrewd; 
for  you  certainly  will  never  get  into  paradise 
unless  you  disguise  yourself  well.** 

ABSUBDITIBS. 

The  Marquis  de  Sourdishad  lands  that  eafe 
him  a  revenue  of  30,000  livres  a  year,  ana  be 
had  been  taught  everything  that  can  be  imagioed. 
They  nsed  to  say  of  nin^,  that  there  was  enoogh 
in  him  to  make  four  gentlemen,  and  that,  neve^ 
theless,  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

Madame  d^Angoul^m^,  daughter  of  HeDiy 
n.,  was  once  journeying  from  Tours  to  Paris, 
and  being  in  haste,  left  her  retinue  at  the  former 
place,  in  charge  of  a  canon  there,  intending  to 
return  immediately.  Finding  more  attendaoti 
needed,  she  gradually  formea  a  new  retinae  at 
Paris,  and  meanwhile  kept  writing  to  Tours  that 
she  should  be  there  next  week.  This  went  on 
for  eighteen  years. 

The  Cardinal  de  la  Yalette  had  some  intrigae 
with  the  Princess  de  Condd  (mother  of  the  Great 
Cond6).  He  spent  so  much  money  for  her  that 
at  his  deaUi,  in  1640,  he  had  pledged  all  his  rev- 
enues up  to  the  year  1650.  Ho  once  paid  2,000 
crowns  for  a  doll,  with  a  baby-house,  bed,  fami- 
ture,  toilette,  and  wardrobe  of  dresses,-  for  her 
little  fi^rl,  afterwards  the  Duchess  de  Lon- 
gueville. 

One  day  the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette  said  be 
would  like  to  be  a  mountain.  **  And  I,"*  said 
Madame  de  Runbouillet,  **  would  like  to  be 
the  sun."— "The  sunP  the  sun?"  said  he;  "yon 
cant  be  the  sun !  "—"As  if,"  adds  Tallemant,  "  it 
were  any  easier  to  be  a  mountidn  than  the  son  !"* 


LETTEB  FROM  CYPRUS. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  recently  written  to  a 
correspondent  in  England  a  private  letter,  a  few 
extracts  from  wliich  we  have  been  so  foitonate 
as  to  intercept :  — 

**  The  fact  is  that  ever^rthing  is  and  has  been 
going  on  admirably :    it  pleases  the  — ^  "d 

,  who  write  on  that  siae  of  the  question,  to 

make  out  that  Cyprus  is  a  sort  of  earthly  bell, 
whereas  it  is  far  rrom  being  so ;  and  all  those 
who  have  been  loudest  in  abusing  it  will  by  and 
by  confess  their  mistake,  and  pronounce  it,  as  the 
Mediterranean  stations  go,  by  no  means  a  bad 
one,  if  not,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  best  of  aaj 
of  them.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  tight 
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ferer:  we  have  lost  a  few  men  from  fever,  and 
we  still  have  a  little  slight  fever  amongst  us ;  but 
even  as  regards  health  I  feel  certain  that,  when 
the  men  are  well  lodged  in  good  barracks,  in 
veil-selected  positions,  tiie  troops  will  be  health- 
ier here  than  the  garrison  of  Malta.     .     .     . 

**Oar  climate  now  is  simply  delightful,  and  I 
personally  feel  as  well  as  if  I  were  in  England. 
Of  course  I  don^t  want  to  make  out  that  we  have 
hA  a  good  time  of  it ;  far  from  that.  I  am  auite 
prepared  to  admit,  now  that  it  is  over,  that  from 
the  date  of  our  landing,  until  about  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  ago,  the  climate  was  simply  detestable ; 
bnt  then  We  were  exposed  to  it  in  a  manner  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  never  a^ain  have  to  en- 
coooter.  To  live  in  bell-tents,'  with  the  thermom- 
eter in  a  hospital  marquee  at  113^  Fahr.,  is 
almost  impossible  to  any  animal  except  a  sala- 
muHier.  .  .  .  But  soldiers  were  not  intended 
to  be  employed  onlv  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  We 
most  take  the  rou^h  with  the  smooth,  and  when 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  bad  comer,  why,  our  good 
breedins;  and  soldier-like  feeling  should  make  us 
grin  ana  bear  the  discomfort  which  Kismet  has 
ttirown  incur  way,  even  although  the  discomfort 
be  accompanied  with  danger  arising  from  local 
maladies.  Why,  what  stuff  men  talk  of  death  or 
disease,  when  any  day  in  London  more  creatures 
may  be  killed  in  a  ferry  steamboat  than  in  a 
general  action.  ...  However,  suffice  it  to 
Bay,  that  Cyprus  is  goin?  to  be  a  great  success ; 
1  shall  have  a  surplus  uiis  year,  after  what  I 
have  spent  on  roads,  and  paying  the  Turks  in 
fall  for  the  surplus  revenue  they  are  entitled  to 
onder  the  annexe  to  the  convention  of  the  4th 
Jonelast.  Next  year  I  hope  to  embark  upon 
some  more  important  public  works.  Laugh  at 
any  one  who  tells  you  Cyprus  is  not  going  to  be 
a  complete  success.*^ — Macmillaris  Magtmne, 

[A  complete  success  in  its  own  particular  line, 
onquestionably.  Only  a  few  days  after  this  fine 
testimonial  was  printed,  came  along  a  fact, 
amongst  the  news  in  tlie  daily  papers:  **Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  is  on  his  way  home  to  England, 
mTalided."— iTd.] 


BOBEBT  DICK,  THE  BAKEB  OF  THUESO.> 

[Thnrso,  in  Caithness,  is  one  of  the  very  north- 
ernmost towns  in  Scotland,  and  in  a  rug^d  and 
barren  district.  And  Robert  Dick,  the  self-made 
naturalist,  is  a  most  honorable  and  character- 
istically Scotch  personage;  a  worthy  compeer 
of  Ho^h  Miller,  Edwards  the  cobbler,  and  the 
long  line  of  other  obstinate  and  successful  Scot- 
tish independent  votaries  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties.— j?d.] 

Smiles's  Life  of  Robert  Dick  is  a  book  which 
eyery  young  geologist  ought  at  once  to  provide 
himself  with,  not  as  a  technical  manual,  but  to 
teach  him  what  CTeat  achievements  in  this  de- 
ficiently-explorea  science  may  still  be  won  by 
patiently  searching  out  nature,  and  learning 
from  the  rocks  and  stones  direct,  instead  of 
adopting  the  more  common  method  of  placing 
ui  nnouestioning  reliance  upon  the  **  authorf- 
tiw."  Robert  Dick,  a  poor  working  baker,  strug- 
|iing  agunst  poverty  all  his  life,  with  no  broader 
Horizon  before  him  than  that  far-off  north-east 
corner  of  Scotland  embraced  by  the  county  of 

JB7 SuiMl  Smlks,  LL.D.  WHh  •  Portnat  etcbed by Paol 
n^oQ,  ud  nmneroiM  lUnatnUons.  London:  John  Murray, 
^*M>Mrlailrtct.   12s. 


Caithness,  and  no  more  leisure  for  study  of  books 
and  nature  than  he  could  snatch  between  the 
daily  <hours  of  labor  devoted  to  mixing  his  flour, 
kneading  his  dough,  and  baking  the  bread  and 
biscuits  which  he  sold  over  the  counter,  was  able, 
nevertheless,  to  correct  and  instruct  such  men 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
and.  Hugh  Aiiller.  The  two  last-named  geolo- 
gists became  firm  firiends  of  the  Thurso  baker, 
and  it  was  his  great  delight  to  collect  specimens 
of  fossils  for  them,  especially  for  Hugh  Miller, 
whom  he  supplied  with  much  valuable  informa- 
tion for  his  books.  Dick^s  letters  to  Hugh  MHler 
form  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
present  biographvi  Robert  Dick  was  a  man  who 
cared  more  for  iacts  than  for  theories ;  he  was 
one  of  those  independent  spirits  who  will  call  no 
man  master  to  an  extent  that  would  prevent  his 
testing  to  the  utmost  every  scientific  utterance, 
and  boldly  declaring  his  disagreement,  when  he 
found  lying  before  him  among  the  rocks  of  Caith- 
ness, certain  facts  which  were  either  unknown 
or  slurred  over  by  the  **  authorities,^  but  which 
nevertheless  refuted  by  their  actual  presence  the 
statement  of  the  savants  before  whose  words 
most  men  bow.  These  facts,  which  were  first 
discovered  by  Dick,  show  that  the  geology  of  the 
British  Islands  is  not  nearly  explored  yet.  To 
the  scientific  baker  of  Thurso  they  declared  with 
an  unmistakable  voice,  that  the  vast  generaliza- 
tions and  theories  set  forward  under  great  names 
are  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  as  correct  and 
proven  until  they  are  sifted  in  every  point  and 
tested  to  the  utmost.  Robert  Dick  was  not  a 
follower  of  Darwin;  he  thought  Darwin,  like 
many  other  scientific  men,  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  make  up  and  fit  facts  so  as  to  dovetail 
them  into  his  own  theories.  Neither  was  he 
well  pleased  with  all  that  Hugh  Miller  wrote, 
for  he  thought  his  friend  was  over  much  inclined 
to  twist  geolo^cal  facts  to  suit  his  religious  be- 
liefs. The  foUowing  will  give  an  example  of 
Robert  Dick^s  manner  and  fearlessness  of  ex- 
pression when  he  found  his  geological  friends  at 
fault.  *•  You,  Mr.  Aiiller,"  he  says,  '•  rule  solely 
by  '  authorities  .*  Your  h  u  mble  servant  has  often 
found  them  sleeping,  and  has  no  reverence  for 
them.**  A^n  writing  to  Hugh  Miller,  he  says, 
**  Nothing  IS  more  at  fault  than  the  idea  sought 
to  be  established  by  Sir  Roderick  Murehisbn^s 
section  in  the  front  of  your  volume  on  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  that  the  general  dip  of  Caithness 
rocks  is  all  in  one  direction.  No  such  thing !  I 
candidly  tell  you  that  my  masters  must  revise 
their  views  before  I  can  feel  the  smallest  respect 
for  what  thev  say  about  Caithness.  I  cannot 
resist  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  laugh  outrageously  during  my  ram- 
bles, to  find  Caithness  rocks  dipping  in  every 
airt  of  the  compass,  whereas  k  is  stated  in  jB^eo- 
logical  books  that  they  dip  only  in  one  direc- 
tion ! "  As  for  his  corrections  of  Hugh  Miller, 
in  one  letter  he  says :  **  You  have  fallen  into 
error  in  your  Old  Red  Sandstone.  You  have 
described  Caithness  as  a  vast  pyramid,  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  bases  furnished  by  the 
primitry  rocks  of  Sutherland,  and  presenting 
newer  beds  and  strata  as  we  ascend  until  we 
reach  the  apex.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  this  is  not 
only  incorrect,  but  calculated  to  deceive.  But 
you  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  the  getters  up  of  the 
geological  maps  who  are  to  blame.  You  work 
by  the  geological  maps.    Geological  maps  and 
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treatises  are  got  up  by  men  in  red-hot  baste,  on 
data  proved  to  be  erroneous,  years  ago.  New 
books,  with  nothing  new  in  them  but  the  paper 
and  ink !  The  public  are  gulled,  and  the  poor 
student,  panting  for  knowledge,  fills  his  belly 
with  husks,  anu  by  and  by  he  re^rds  his  new 
books  with  derision !  ^^  Dick  worked  on,  inde- 
fatigably  accumulating  facts,  digging  out  fossil 
fish-bones  from  the  OTd  Red  Sandstone,  search- 
ing for  shell  remains  among  the  deposits  of 
boulder  clay,  and  marvelling  over  tho  evidences 
of  ice  agency  and  the  old  sea  beaches  which  he 
traced  at  many  elevations  in  all  directions.  He 
learned  lessons  from  nature  which  in  their  truth- 
fulness could  not  fail  oftentimes  to  make  him  set 
at  naught  the  teachings  of  man  he  got  from  books. 
But  geology  was  not  Robert  Dick^s  only  study. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says  of  him,  *'  He  was 
a  profound  botanist  ;^^  and  adds,  **  I  found  to 
my  humiliation  that  this  baker  knew  infinitely 
more  of  botanical  science  —  aye,  ten  times  more, 
than  I  did,  and  that  there  were  only  some  twenty 
or  thirty  British  plants  that  he  had  not  col- 
lected." Botany  was,  in  fact,  Dick^s  earliest 
love,  and  although  his  accounts  of  .the  huge  pe- 
destrian excursions  he  made  (^walking  some- 
times as  much  as  sixty  miles  m  a  night  and 
morning)  after  fossils,  breathe  an  absolute  pas- 
sion in  their  energy  of  searching^  endurance,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  brighter  side  of  his  nature 
seems  to  expand  with  a  gentler  and  more  joyful 
enthusiasm,  when  flowers,  his  beloved  grasses 
and  ferns',  were  the  particular  objects  of  his 
wanderings.  The  plants  were  living  things, 
and  perhaps  the  lonely  man,  when  with  them, 
felt  a  sort  of  companionship,  a  closer  bond  of 
affinity,  than  the  dead,  stony  fishes,  and  empty 
shells  of  buried  ages  could  draw  forth.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  annual  visit  he  used  to  make 
**  to  the  onlv  approach  to  a  Highland  ^len  we 
have  in  Caithness.^^  The  glen  was  eighteen 
miles  from  his  house  at  Thurso,  so  it  gave  him 
a  ti'amp  of  thirty ^ix  miles  between  his  hours  of 
work  to  get  there  and  back.  Nor  was  it  the 
beauty  of  the  glen  that  attracted  him,  but  only 
a  few  simple  little  plants  of  the  rue-leaved  or 
wall  spleen  wort.  A  plant  of  the  kind  had  never 
crossed  him  before  in  all  his  wanderings,  and, 
'*  since  I  firat  found  it,"  he  says,  **  I  have  every 
year  gone  a-walking  to  it,  just  to  visit  it  again 
and  again."  Later  on,  we  find  him  planting 
ferns  in  different  parts  all  over  Caithness.  The 
hart's-tongue  fern  was  not  a  native  of  tho  county, 
but  his  friend  Charles  Peach,  sent  him  some 
plants  of  it  from  Sutherland.  Ho  had  long 
begged  for  them,  and  when  they  came,  he  was 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  ••I  have  planted  it," 
he  writes  to  his  friend,  "  among  the  magnificent 
crags  of  Dunnet  Head.  A  bronze  pillar  should 
reward  the  person  who  introduces  into  a  country 
such  a  lovely  fern  as  the  hart's-tongue  fern,  ever 
verdant,  ever  gay.  My  only  regret  is,  I  cannot 
sow  it  broadcast  over  the  whole  land."  Another 
batch  of  hart's-tongue  arrives  from  Mr.  Peach, 
and  he  writes  to  tell  the  sender  that  he  planted 
them  "  as  widely  apart  from  each  other  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  they  may  scatter  their  colonies.  It 
was  not  from  vanity  that  1  begged  them  of  you. 
No :  it  was  the  certainty  that  m  generations  yet 
unborn  the  feeling  that  *  vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity*  would  weigh  down  and  oppress,  and 
that  some  wanderer  sad  might  be  maae  happier 


by  seeing  them.  Bless  and  thank  you,  my  dev 
Charlie.  They^ll  never  thank  you;  that^s  mv 
duty." 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  be  admitted  int^ 
Dick^s  sanctum  or  bakehouse.  When  visiton 
came  to  see  him,  he  never  stopped  his  bakino^cr 
preparations  to  receive  any  guest;  a  few  mtl* 
mate  scientific  friends  he  would  allow  to  be  witii 
him  when  at  work,  but  very  few.  His  faithful 
servant  and  housekeeper,  who  had  been  in  hit 
cmplov  for  thirty  years,  tells  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  visit.  "The  Duke  o'  Argyll  caM  aii 
day  to  see  the  maister.  He  was  thrang  wi'  hH 
batch.  The  maister  said  to  the  duke  that  hft 
could  not  see  him  the  noo,  but  if  he*  would  en? 
again  he  wad  show  him  the  fossils.  The  maister 
fix'd  the  time.  He  put  oot  the  fossils,  and  waited 
for  a  noor  ayont  the  time.  He  telPt  me,  *  If  \h» 
duke  come,  take  him  up  to  the  parlor;  IVe 
taken  out  the  fossils  and  laid  them  on  the  table.* 
Tho  duke  cam  after  the  maister  gaed  oot,  and 
looked  at  the  fossils,  but  he  4i^l  i^  stop  lang. 
The  maister  was  aye  very  particular  about  the 
time  he  fixed  for  visitors  to  see  the  fossils.''  No 
inducement  could  ever  draw  Dick  to  put  himself 
forward  in  any  way.  He  was  glad  to  think  h» 
had,  through  others,  '*done  some  good  to  Uis 
State"  by  his  discoveries  in  geology  and  botany^ 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  commit  any  of  hit 
knowledge  to  print ;  neither  could  he  ever  b« 
induced  to  go  to  Thurso  Castle  to  meet  sdentifia 
or  other  notable  people,  although  his  friend,  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  invited  him  again  and  agun.   ', 

Mr.  Smiles  has  done  ^ood  work  in  giving 
this  marvellously  graphic  history  of  a  most 
markable  man.  Tne  book  is  one  of  the  moi 
delightful  we  have  ever  read,  and  is  calcul 
not  only  to  afford  exceeding  pleasure  to  all  w 
peruse  it,  but  to  do  an  incalculable  amount 
good  in  stirring  up  a  more  close  and  painstaki 
study  of  individual  or  local  masses  of  stn 
among  the  rising  geologists,  who  may  percham 
thereby,  as  Dick  prophecies,  be  enabled  to  over* 
turn  many  of  the  theories  now  held  to  be  almo4 
unassailable.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated^ 
bringing  before  the  reader  the  general  appea^ 
ance  orthe  County  of  Caithness,  with  its  sea* 
cliffs,  moors,  and  mountains,  rivers,  castles,  and 
towns,  even  as  the  letterpress  brings  before  hiq 
the  vivid  picture,  once  seen  never  to  be  forgol< 
ten,  of  Robert  Dick. — Land  and  Water ^ 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CALCULATOR. 

[The  following  three  documents  from  the  Lorn 
don  Spectator  possess  a  sin^lar  and  unusual  in 
terest,  and  raise  an  unusuafnumber  of  questiooi 
They  constitute  together  a  kind  of  reparation ' 
The  Spectator  for  a  previous  paper  which  e 
dently  did  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Biddefi 
But  mathematicians,  metaphysicians,  herediK 
rians,  and  educators  will  all  alike  bo  interested 
the  vivid  and  simple  delineations  and  the  sensi' 
though  brief  discussions  of  them,  here  folio  ' 
The  papers  are :  —   . 

1.  Professor    Elliot's   statement   about 
Bidder's  character,  and  methods,  and  his  rel 
tives,  and  about  mental  arithmetic. 

2.  Mr.  G.  Bidder's  account  of  his  fiithei 
methods ;  both  these  sent  under  cover,  with 
brief  note,  by  General  Robertson. 

8.    The  editorial  in  which  The  Spectator 
cusses  the  same  facts  and  problems.  —  Ed.] 
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GENERAL   BOBEBTSON'S   LETTER,  WITH   HE8SBS. 
ELLIOT'S  AND  BIDDER'S  STATEMENTS. 

Sir,— I  annex  spme  extracts  from  letters  re- 
cei?ed  from  Mr.  James  Elliot,  of  Groldielands, 
near  Hawick,  lately  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Qoeeo's  College,  Liverpool,  and  from  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  6.  r.  Bidder,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Svecta- 
tvr  of  September  28th  last,  headed  **  Calculating 
Bojs.**  The  facts  stated  in  these  extracts  re- 
specting the  remarkable  mental  powers  pos- 
set, not  only  bv  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  but 
also  by  many  of  his  relatives  and  descendants, 
will,  no  doubt,  interest  many  readers  of  the 
Spedator.  —  I  am.  Sir,  etc., 

A.   CUNNINOHAM  ROBERTSON, 

Miyor-Creneral. 
Edinburgh. 

Extracts  from  Professor  Elliotts  letters :  — 

"  I  was  very  mjich  dissatisfied  with  the  article 
in  the  Spectator  of  September  28th.  It  seemed 
like  an  attempt  to  depreciate  Mr.  Bidder^s  abili- 
ties. Ignorance  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse,  as  he 
was  80  well  known  in  London.  Besides  being  a 
'calcolatinff  boy,*  he  was  possessed  of  first-rate 
bosinessabiiitY,  and  of  a  rapid  and  clear  insight 
into  what  would  pay,  especially  in  railway  mat- 
ters. He  became  a  wealthy  man,  which  is  a  good 
proofof  his  possessing  that  insight.  I  have  a 
right  to  ^ve  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  bavin? 
luiowii  hun  intimately  firom  the  time  that  he  and 
I  were  fellow-students  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Uni- 
Tenity  classes  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
loi(H)by  until  the  year  of  his  death.  The  Spectator 
might  have  said  something  more  specific  as  to  the 
extent  to  wMch  his  arithmetical  power  was  car- 
ried. To  me  it  was  incomprehensible,  as  difficult 
to  believe  as  a  miracle.  You  miffht  read  over  to 
Mm  fifteen  figures,  and  another  line  of  the  same 
nunber,  and  without  seeing  or  writing  down  a 
nngie  figure  he  would  multiply  the  one  by  the 
other,  and  five  the  product  correctly.  The  ra- 
pditj  of  his  calculations  was  equally  wonderful. 
Ginog  his  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee raOier  quickly  and  decidedly,  with  regard 
to  a  point  of  some  intricacy,  the  council  on  the 
other  side  interrupted  him  rather  testily  by  say- 
ing, *  You  might  as  well  profess  to  tell  us  how 
many  gallons  of  water  fiow  through  Westminster 
Bridie  in  an  hour ! ' —  *I  can  tell  you  that,  too,' 
was  2ie  reply,  giving  the  number  instantaneously. 
If  he  saw  or  heard  a  number,  it  seemed  to  re- 
nuun  permanently  photographed  on  his  brain.  In 
like  manner  he  could  study  a  complicated  dia- 
gram without  seeing  it,  when  walkings  and  ap- 
pareDtly  listening  to  a  friend  talking  to  him  on 
some  otner  subject.  The  diagram  stood  out  be- 
fore him  with  all  its  lines  ana  letters. 

"And  this  remarkable  faculty  is  possessed  to  a 
certiun  extent  by  several  of  his  descendants. 
Talent  in  a  variety  of  forms  has  always  been 
showlD?  itself  among  his  family  and  relatives. 
His  e\&8t  son,  now  a  thriving  barrister  and 
Queen's  Counsel,  disdn&iiished  himself  at  Cam- 
bridge in  mathematics,  Dcing  seventh  wrangler 
ofmsvear;  and,  his  second  son  in  classics  at 
Oxfora  being  first-class  man  and  Fellow  of  his 
college.  These  two  sons  were  both  pupils  of 
imne.  The  eldest  ( the  barrister  ^  can  play  two 
games  of  chess  simultaneously  with  as  many  op- 


father,  can  multiply  fifteen  figures  by  fifteen 
without  seeing  themj  but  then  he  does  it  bva 
peculiar  process,  which  he  can  erplain,  andfis 
willing  to  explain.  He  avails  himself  of  a  system 
of  mnemonics  which  requires  a  first-rate  memory, 
and  would  be  no  help  whatever  to  me,  but  a  hin- 
drance. The  late  Imr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  I  am  confi- 
dent, used  no  such  artificial  processs.  Several 
of  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder's  nephews  and  grandchildren 
also  possess  very  remarkable  powers.  One  of 
his  nephews  at  an  early  aire  showed  a  de&ree  of 
mecha&cal  ingenuity  LyTnd  anything  rhave 
ever  seen  in  a  boy." 

*'  The  summer  before  last,  to  test  the  calcu- 
lating powers  of  some  of  his  CTandchildren 
(daughters  of  Mr.  George  Bidder,  Sie  barrister), 
I  gave  them  a  question  which  I  scarcely  ex-- 
pected  any  of  them  to  answer.  I  asked  Uiem, 
'  At  what  point  in  the  scale  do'  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer and  the  centigrade  show  the  same 
number  at  same  temperature  ?  *  The  nature  of 
the  two  scales  had  to  be  explained,  but  after 
that  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources.  The 
next  morning  one  of  the  younger  ones  (about 
ten  years  old;  came  to  tell  me  it  was  at  forty  de- 
grees below  zero.  This  is  the  correct  answer ; 
she  had  worked  it  out  in  bed.  Another  grand- 
daughter once  remarked  to  me, '  Isn't  it  strange? 
When  I  hear  anything  remarkable  said  or  read 
to  me,  I  tMnk  I  see  it  in  print* 

'*  Ajs  regards  the  points  to  which  you  es- 
pecially refer  in  the  article  in  the  Spectator^ 
tedring  them  seriatim :  First,  as  far  as  mv  expe- 
rience has  gone  in  teaching  mental  arithmetic, 
I  have  found  those  boys  that  were  cleverest 
otherwise,  best  and  quickest  at  it.  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  with  one  exception  in  the  case  of  a 
half-idiot,  who  was  remarkable  in  his  own  coun- 
try district  for  his  powers  of  calculation.  I  got 
him  to  put  down  his  operations  in  a  few  cases  on 
paper,  and  his  modes  of  abbreviation  were  in- 
genious. The  schools  in  which  I  have  seen 
mental  arithmetic  carried  to  the  neatest  perfec- 
tion were  the  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Central  Lancastrian  School  in  London.  (2.) 
I  suspect  that  rapid  falling  off  only  occurs  in 
eases  where  the  calculating  i>ower  has  fallen 
into  neglect,  or  been  pushea  aside  by  other  pur- 
suits. 1  never  saw  any  appearance  of  Mr. 
Bidder's  faculty  falling  off.  (3.)  The  word  pre- 
cocious implies  that  *all  precocious  calculators 
were  at  their  best  before  their  minds  were  dis- 
ciplined and  stored  with  knowledge,*  but  in  the 
schools  I  have  mentioned,  high  calculating  pow- 
ers did  not  diminish,  but  were  developedT  along 
with  other  powers  as  education  progressed! 
Many  of  our  greatest  men  have  shown  remark- 
able precocity  in  certain  of  their  faculties,  but 
this  precocity  did  not  accompany  or  produce 
feebleness  in  their  other  faculties.  (4.)  No 
doubt  some  bankers,  clerks,  and  shopmen,  too, 
are  quick  at  mental  calculation,  but  the  work  of 
such  calculations  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Bidder, 
not  only  in  degree,  it  probably  differs  also  in 
kind.  The  skin  of  the  one  is  the  result  of  the 
special  training  of  ordinary  faculties ;  the  skill 
of  the  other  is  the  result  of  the  ordinary  normal 
development  of  a  special  faculty.  The  power 
of  vivid  or,  as  it  were,  photographic  representa- 
tions, no  trace  of  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  or- 
dinarily constituted  minds,  may  perhaps  be 
suggested  as  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
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*'  It  may  be  noted  that  bankers  do  not  mnch 
encourage  mental  calculation  in  their  clerks. 
They  prefer  having  everything  put  down  on 
paper.  An  anecdote  told  of  Sir  William  Curtis 
illustrates  this  preference.  Four  applicants  for 
a  vacant  clerksnip  in  his  bank  came  before  him 
in  succession.  He  asked  each  of  them,  *  What 
is  the  sum  of  4  and  3  ? '  Three  of  the  applicants 
answered  at  once,  *  Seven ; '  but  the  fourth 
(who  had  probably  got  a  hint)  said,  *  I  will  tell 
you  in  a  minute,  sirP  and  taking  out  his 
podcet-book,  put  down  the  numbers  and  their 
sum  in  figures.  'You  are  the  man  for  me,* 
said  Sir  William;  'I  like  no  mental  calcula- 
tions.' (^0^  grant  that  the  faculty  of  arithmet- 
ical calculation  has  not  much  connection  with 
true  aptitude  for  mathematics,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  mconslstent  with  it.  (5.)  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  true  that  the  sense  of  number  comes  late 
to  children  who  ^ow  up  vigorous-minded  men ; 
but  this  is  not  &e  general  rule.  I  think  the 
combination  of  early  developed  powers  of  cal« 
culation,  with  dulness  of  the  senses  and  a  slug- 
gish, unobservant,  unimpressionable  character, 
must  also  be  quite  exceptional. " 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  6.  Bidder,  of 
Ravensbury  Park,  Mitcham,  Surrey  (eldest  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder),  dated  X^ovember 
24th:  — 

''No  one  who  knew  anything  of  m^  father 
would  have  classed  him  among  uie  mediocrities, 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Speciator  did. 
He  was  distinguished  throughout  his  whole  life 
by  remarkable  mental  powers,  as  well  as  for  his 
capacity  of  taking  broad  and  accurate  views  of 
all  questions  on  which  be  was  engaged,  and  his 
opinion  was  greatly  soug'ht  after  and  relied  on, 
both  in  commercial  and  engineering  matters. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the 
undertakings  initiated  and  carried  through  by 
him,  but  I  may,  as  examples,  refer  to  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Company,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  onginal  founders,  and  amongst  the  first 
to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  telegraph  as  a 
means  of  commumcation.  The  magnificent  Vic- 
toria Docks  at  North  Woolwich,  and  I  may  say 
the  whole  of  that  now  populous  district,  were 
the  creations  of  his  mind.  He  was  called  mad 
for  proposing  to  construct  docks  away  from  Lon- 
don, in  what  were  then  marshes  and  water- 
meadows,  but  he  had  formed  a  just  estimate  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  position,  and  not  only  suc- 
ceedea  in  carrying  out  his  ideas  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  docks  (a  work  of  great  en^neering 
skill),  but  had  such  confidence  in  their  future, 
that  he  persuaded  the  dock  company  to  buy  at 
the  time  sufficient  land  for  their  extension  to 
treble  their  original  size,  and  this  extension  is 
now  being  carried  out.  He  was  consulted  as 
one  of  a  committee,  by  the  Admiralty,  with 
reference  to  the  best  types  of  ships-of-war,  and 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  cer- 
tain very  ingenious  alterations  in  taxation.  As 
to  his  arithmetical  powers  and  processes,  the 
latter  are  described  by  him  in  a  lecture  which  he 
delivered  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
in  the  session  of  1855-66,  when  vice-president. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  appears  to  have 
trained  himself  to  deal  with  actual  objects,  in- 
stead of  figures,  at  first,  by  using  pebbles  or 
nuts  to  work  out  his  sums.    In  my  opinion,  he 


had  an  immense  power  of  realizing  the  actual 
number.  In  multiplication  his  process  was 
simply  cross  multiplication,  so  as  to  ^  the 
answer  fi^re  by  figure.  He  was  aided,  I  think, 
by  two  thmgs,  —  first,  a  powerful  memory  of  & 
peculiar  cast,  in  which  figures  seemed  to  stereo- 
type themselves  without  an  effort;  and  secondly, 
by  an  almost  inconceivable  rapidi^  of  operatioii. 
I  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  former  of 
these  faculties,  as  I  possess  it  to  a  condsiden^le 
extent  myself  (thou^  not  to  compare  with  my 
father).    Professor  Elliot  says  he  saw  mental 

fictures  of  figures  and  geometrical  diagrams. 
always  do.  If  I  perform  a  sum  mentaUv,  it 
always  proceeds  in  a  visible  form  in  my  mmd;  j 
indeed,  1  can  conceive  no  other  way  posfflble  of 
doing  mental  arithmetic. 

"  The  second  faculty,  that  of  rapid  operation, 
was  no  doubt  congemtal,  but  developed  by  in- 
cessant practice  and  by  the  confidence  thereby 
acquired.    I  am  certain  that  unhesitatiDg  conn- 
dence  is  half  the  battle.    In  mental  ariSunetic, 
it  is  most  true  that  *  he  who  liesitates  is  lost* 
When  I  speak  of  *  incessant  practice,^  I  do  not 
mean  deliberate  drilling  of  set  purpose ;  but  with 
my  father,  as  wit&  myself,  the  mental  handling 
of'^  numbers  or  playing  with  figures  afforded  a 
positive  pleasui^  and  constant  oocupatioD  of  lei- 
sure moments.    Even  up  to  the  last  vear  of  his 
life  (his  age  was  seventy-two)  my  uther  took 
deligiit  in  working  out  long  and  dufficolt  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  problems.    When  at 
college  he  studied  very  carefiilly  (as  his  note- 
book, which  I  have,  shows)  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, including  the  differential  and  integnl 
calculus,  but  he  never  seemed  fond  of  alfl^braic 
analysis.    It  is  also  worthy  of  record  t£at  my 
father  had  an  enormous  store  of  fiicts,  formnls, 
and  constants  relating  to  all  manner  of  ^met- 
rical questions  and  physical  subjects,  which  were 
idways  available  for  Uie  ready  solution  of  prob- 
lems either  in  pure  mathematics,  or  in  the  appli- 
dUions  of  mathematics  to  mechanics,  hydramics, 
etc.    In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  not  half  apnreciated.    I  have  found  cob- 
tinufdly  immense  advantage  in  having  formnlse 
and  consts^nts  ready  to  hand.    On  one  occasion 
my  father  was  called  as  a  witness  in  an  impor- 
tant railway  contest  in  parliament.    The  o|^)os- 
ing  counsel  formally  took  exception  to  his  being 
examined,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  well  known 
his  powers  were  so  unexampled  that  nobody 
could  cope  with  him  or  check  him,  and  that  to 
allow  him  to  be  examined  would  therefore  place 
the  other  side  at  an  unfair  disadvantage.    I  need 
luu*dly  say  the  objection  did  not  prevul. 

*•  Xs  to  the  other  members  of  my  father's  fcim- 
ily,  his  eldest  brother  (who  was  a  Unitarianj 
minister)  was  not  remarkable  as  an  arithme- 
tician, but  he  had  an  extraordinary  memory  for 
Biblical  texts,  and  could  quote  almost  any  text  in 
the  Bible,  and  give  chapter  and  verse.  Anotherj 
brother  was  an  excellent  mathematician.  H^ 
was  actuary  of  the  Koyal  Exchange  Life  Assur- 
ance Office.  I  myself  can  perform  pretty  exten- 
sive arithmetical  operations  mentally,  but  I  c:tD- 
not  pretend  to  approach  even  distantly  to  the 
rapiaity  or  accuracy  with  which  my  father 
worked.  I  have  occasionally  multiplied  15  H' 
ures  by  16  in  my  head,  but  it  takes  me  a  long 
time,  and  I  am  liable  to  occasional  errors.  La^ 
week,  after  speaking  to  Professor  Elliot,  I  tried 
the  following  sum  to  see  if  I  could  still  do  it:  -^ 
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878,201,969,613,825 

199,631,067,265,413 
And  I  got  in  my  head  the  answer,  76,576,299,- 
427,612,146.197,697,884,725,  in  which,  I  think,  if 
yon  take  the  trouble  to  work  it  out,  you  will  find 
four  fiffores  out  of  the  29  are  wrong.  My  chil- 
dren show  considerable,  I  may  say,  certainly 
more  than  average,  bat  not  extraordinary  powers 
tf  domg  mental  arithmetic.^ —  Spectator, 


i» 
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We  are  fortunate  not  only  in  beins^  able  to  cor- 
rect the  erroneous  impression  made  by  our  ar- 
ticle, published  on  September  28th,  on  Uie  death 
of  Uie  late  Mr.  Bidder,  as  to  the  character  of  his 
mathematical  flEiculty,  but  in  beiuK  able  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  very  valuable  and  curious 
iccoont  of  the  peculiar  features  of  that  flEUSulfT, 
and  of  its  more  or  less  hereditary  nature.  In 
another  column  will  be  found  a  careful  studv  of 
whatever  uiuisual  £eu3u1^  has  jnanifested  itself  in 
farioos  members  of  Mr.  Bidder*s  family,  as  well 
as  of  the  form  in  which  it  made  itself  conspicu- 
oaa  in  himself;  and  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
story  is  one  which  ought  to  have  the  deepest  in- 
terest, not  only  for  all  arithmeticians  and  geomet- 
ricians, not  only  especially  for  Uachers  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  but  even  more  for  psvchol- 
ogists  and  all  who  care  to  understana  how  a 
Tery  slijg^t  graft  of  imaginative  power  on  a  strone 
memory  and  a  habit  of  rapid  reasoning,  will 
tend  to  transform  —  we  mie;ht  almost  say,  to 
transfigure — a  merely  skilml  computer  into  a 
thinker  who  can  use  numbers  as  a  sort  of  mafi^c 
wand  for  the  transformation  of  the  real  world. 
We  are  greatiy  indebted  to  Major-General  Cun- 
ningham Robertson  for  the  very  curious  informa- 
tion he  has  obtained  for  us  from  Professor  £lliot 
aod  Mr.  Bidder,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
SQbstance  of  his  communication  is  certain  to  be 
transferred  from  our  columns  to  works  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  like  Dr.  Carpenter^s 
"Mental  Physiology,^'  in  which  we  may  ob- 
serre  that  there  is  a  trace  of  the  same  error  as 
to  the  temporary  character  of  Mr.  Bidder's  pecu- 
cnliar  gift,  into  which  we  had  ourselves  fallen. 
Speaking  of  the  still  more  remarkable  calculat- 
ing powers  of  Zerah  Colburn,  of  which  Dr.  Car- 
penter gives  a  most  curious  and  impressive  ac- 
ooont,  he  says :  '*  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
ose  with  him,  as  with  George  Bidder  and  other 
calcnlating  boys,  that  with  the  aenercU  culture  of 
the  mind,  this  special  power  faded  away."'  Our 
readers  will  see  that  at  least  as  regards  the  late 
Mr.  Bidder's  remarkable  powers,  this  statement 
is  incorrect.  Professor  Elliot  expressly  says,  **I 
nexer  saw  any  appearance  of  Mr.  Biader's  fac- 
nljr  falling  off." 

The  account  given  by  our  correspondent  sug- 
gests what  seem  to  us  inferences  of  no  slight 
importance  as  to  the  character  and  rationale  of 
Mr.  Bidder's  faculty.  In  the  first  place,  it  js  very 
corioos  to  observe  that  the  facultv  which  took  so 
[remarkahle  a  form  in  Mr.  Bidder  was  in  all 
|TobabiIi^  closely  allied  to  one  which  at  first 

Jn  mifi^t  seem  to  be  of  a  very  different  char- 
^ftcter  m  his  eldest  brother.  We  are  told  that  his 
"eldest  brother,  who  was  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  not  remarkable  as  an  arithmetician,  but  he 

^  Menua  FkytMon-    ^^n^  BdlUon,  p.  236.    We  have  not 

weSteoDd  Sdftlon  by  as,  and  do  not  know  th«r«ft>re  whether 

,  *«f  correction  of  tUe  etetement  wm  embodied  in  that  edition. 


had  an  extraordinary  memory  for  Biblical  texts, 
and  could  quote  almost  any  text  in  the  Bible,  and 
^ve  chapter  and  verse.**  We  should  like  to 
know  —  if  there  be  any  means  of  knowing  —  a 
little  more  of  this  elder  brother^s  g^ft.  Did  he 
see  mentally  the  place,  and  letters,  and  number- 
ine  of  the  text  a^  if  printed  in  some  particular 
Bible ;  or  was  it  only  the  wording  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  chapter  and  of  the  verse  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory?  If  the  former,  there 
would  be,  we  think,  a  much  closer  affinity  be- 
tween this  faculty  and  that  of  the  great  arith- 
metician and  engineer,  than  would  superficially 
appear.  For  observe,  that  all  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  one  most  important  element,  at  all 
events,  in  Mr.  Bidder^s  power,  lay  in  the  curious 
faculty — which  we  have  more  than  once  called 
attention  to  as  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
greatest  chess-players  of  the  world — of  carry- 
ing about  with  him  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  the 
numbers,  figures,  and  diagrams  with  which  he 
was  occupied,  so  that  he  saw,  as  if  it  were  on  a 
slate,  the  elements  of  the  problem  he  was  work- 
ing. His  eldest  son,  it  seems,  can  play  two 
games  of  chess  in  his  head,  without  looking  at 
tne  boards ;  and  he  himself  states  that  in  work- 
ing out  mental  arithmetic,  he  always  sees  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  steps  in  the  calculation. 
**Ih*ofessor  Elliot,  says  Mr.  Bidder,  saw  mental 
pictures  of  figures  and  geometrical  diagrams.  I 
always  do.  If  I  perform  a  sum  monthly,  it  al- 
ways proceeds  in  a  visible  form  in  my  mmd ;  in- 
deed I  can  conceive  no  other  way  possible  of 
doing  mental  arithmetic.** 

That  other  ways  are  possible,  however,  the 
case  of  Zerah  Colburn  seems  to  show.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  when  at  the  age  of  ten  he  performed 
in  a  few  seconds  calculations  which  no  mathema- 
tician of  the  period  knew  how  to  perform  without 
a  very  tedious  and  laborious  calculation.  He  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
working  on  paper  even  a  simple  sum  in  multi- 
plication gr  division,  and  was  totally  unable  to 
explain  to  the  eminent  Francis  Baily,  who  ex- 
amined and  tested  him,  the  method  by  which  he 
arrived  at  his  results.  But,  however,  this  is  not 
to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  pretty  clear,  wo 
think,  that  Mr.  Bidder*s  arithmetical  genuis, 
great  as  it  was,  was  much  more  akin  to  that  of 
ordinary  men  than  Zerah  Colburn's.  One  great 
element  of  interest  in  it  is  precisely  this,  —  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  highly  exalted  form  of 
the  arithmetical  faculties  of  more  ordinary  men, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  of  the  means 
by  which  it  chained  this  exaltation  of  power,  was 
the  capacity  for  seeing,  as  if  photographed  on  his 
retina,  the  exact  figures,  whether  arithmetical  or 
geometrical,  with  which  he  was  occupied  at  the 
time.  Again,  it  would  seem  that  his  eldest  son, 
who  possesses  a  certain  share  of  his  father*s 
power  in  tiiis  respect,  himself  ascribes  his  own 
power  in  very  gpreat  degree  to  this  photographic 
picture  of  the  processes  through  which  he  goes ; 
and  that  one  of  Mr.  Bidder*s  granddaughters 
testifies  to  the  same  curious  ^ft.  "Isn't  it 
strange?  When  I  hear  anything  remarkable 
said  or  read  to  me,  I  think  I  see  it  in  print.** 
Now,  all  this  seems  to  us  to  render  it  most  likely 
that  the  gift  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
elder  brother,  of  "  being  able  to  quote  almost 
any  text  in  the  Bible,  and  to  give  chapter  and 
verse,**  was  a  slight  variation  of  the  same  faculty, 
— that  it  really  arose  firom  a  power  of  seehig  In 
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some  visionary  Bible  the  exact  place  and  appear- 
ance of  the  text  in  question.  Probably  what  he 
recalled  was  the  aspect  of  the  printed  text,  from 
which  he  mentally  read  ofif  the  words  and  the 
reference.  That,  "however,  is,  of  course,  of  the 
nature  of  coniecture.  But  this,  at  an^  rate,  is 
clear,  that  in  three  distinct  generations,  in  father, 
son,  and  granddaughter,  memory  seems  to  have 
taken  a  visual  form,  and  appears  rather  as  vision 
of  the  appropriate  symbols  than  as  mere  memory, 
—  a  fonn  of  memory  which,  in  relation  to  words 
and  numbers,  is,  we  believe,  very  rare. 

Certainly  men  usually  remember  both  words 
and  numbers  ]}rincipally  by  their  sounds,  and 
not  by  their  written  or  printed  S3rmbols,  though 
in  relation  to  figures  and  colors  the  visionary 
picture  is,  of  course,  the  usual  form  of  memory. 
Whether  this  kind  of  memory, — namely,  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  symbols  by  which  words 
and  numbers  are  suggested  to  the  eye,  —  be  the 
effect  or  the  cause  of  unusual  strength  of  mem- 
orj%  —  and  either  explanation  is  conceivable, — 
it  is  certain  that  those  who  have  it  have  an  enor- 
mous advanta^  over  those  who  remember  by 
association  only,  —  who  do  not  see  any  picture, 
in  contiguous  lines,  of  the  numbers  or  words 
with  which  they  are  dealing^,  but  have  to  call 
them  up  by  the  force  of  association  of  each  with 
the  next  in  succession.  The  difference,  indeed, 
between  learning  **  by  heart,"  or,  as  it  is  called, 
**  by  rote,"  and  summoning  up  before  the  im- 
agination a  page  on  which  all  the  words  or  num- 
bers required  stand  forth  in  black  and  white,  as 
the  trees  of  your  garden  or  the  houses  within  sight 
of  your  home  stand  out  in  your  memory  the  mo- 
ment you  choose  to  summon  them  up,  is  enor- 
mous. And  probably  the  difference  is  great  in 
regard  to  the  confidence  rei>osed  in  each  tcind  of 
memory.  As  Mr.  Bidder  justly  says  in  his  let- 
ter, —  *'  I  am  certain  that  unhesitating  confidence 
is  half  the  battle.  In  mental  arithmetic  it  is 
most  true  that  he  who  hesitates  is  lost."  Now, 
every  one  knows  how  much  more  unhesitatingly 
we  read  off  from  a  vivid  mental  {Picture  than 
merely  repeat  from  association.  In  the  former 
case,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  we  seem  to  our- 
selves to  be  speaking  from  actual  sight;  in  the 
latter  only  from  habit.  And  though,  of  course, 
the  picture  may  be  an  erroneous  picture,  the 
mere  vividness  of  it  gives  us  a  confidence  which 
we  seldom  have  when  relying  on  the  law  of  as- 
sociation alone.  One  of  the  great  chess-players, 
who  can  play  not  merely  two,  but  twelve  games 
at  once  without  seeing  the  board,  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  before  him  a  perfectly  vivid 
picture  of  each  board,  which  altered  instantane- 
ously as  each  move  was  made,and  then  remained 
printed  on  his  mind  till  another  move  again 
changed  the  situation.  Whether,  as  we  said, 
that  be  the  cause,  or  only  the  effect  of  an  exceed- 
ingly tenacious  memory,  we  are*  not  sure.  But 
whichever  be  the  true  explanation,  it  gives  a 
conQdenco  in  the  correctness  of  the  memory 
which  nothing  else  probably  could  give,  and  by 
means  of  that  con  Qde nee  enormously  strengthens 
the  power  of  calculation  and  of  inference. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  in  this  com- 
munication is  the  evidence  it  bears  to  the  ai- 
traJivcness  of  the  manipulation  of  numbers  and 
Ogiii'cs  to  the  minds  of  Mr.  Bidder  and  his  son : 
*•  With  my  father,  as  with  myself,  the  mental 
handling  of  numbers  or  playing  with  figures 
afforded  a  positive  pleasure  and  constant  occupa- 


tion of  leisure  moments."  This  enjoyment  of 
the  subject,  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes,  rather*  than  one  of  t^e  oon- 
sequences,  of  this  unusual  calculating  power.  It 
is  clear  that  in  the  Unitarian  minister  there  was 
something  like  the  same  tenacity  of  memoiy; 
Sut  the  mental  attraction  to  him  was  towards  his 
own  theme,  —  tlie  subject-matter  of  tiie  Bible,  — 
and  the  consequence  was  that  his  great  memoiy 
displayed  itself  in  the  field  to  which  his  mental 
interests  drew  him.  It  was  the  fascination  of 
quantitative  calculations  for  Mr.  Bidder  and  his 
son  which  determined  the  application  of  their 
memory  in  this  particular  direction.  We  should 
be  curious  to  know  whether  in  those  members  of 
the  family  whose  interests  have  taken  a  ling;m8tic 
turn,  the  memory  for  phrase  and  idiom  appears 
to  be  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  mathematical  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  numbers  and  figures.  We 
suspect  it  is  the  profound  fascination  of  chess  for 
those  who  care  for  it  at  all,  which  has  elicited  so 
curious  a  power  of  playing  simultaneously  many 
games  blmdfold,  in  men  who  have  not  anfre- 
quently  never  shown  any  very  tenacious  memory 
in  any  other  sphere  of  life. 

Hie  third  remark  which  these  communications 
suggest  to  us  is  the  extraordinary  advantage  of 
learning  early  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  con- 
crete meaning  of  abstract  numbers.  '*  From  Mr. 
Bidder^s  earliest  years,"  says  his  son,  "he  ap- 
pears to  have  trained  himself  to  deal  with  actual 
objects,  instead  of  figures  at  first,  by  using 
pebbles  or  nuts  to  work  out  his  sum.  In  my 
opinion,  he  had  an  immense  power  of  realizing 
the  actual  number."  We  recommend  that  re- 
mark to  the  London  arithmeticians  who  recently 
disputed  with  Mr.  Sonnenschein  as  to  the  value 
of  concrete  aids  to  the  child'*s  imajginataon  in 
realizing  the  exact  meaning  of  the  varioni; 
numerical  landing-places,  tens,  hundreds,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bidder's  power,  as 
an  engineer  at  least,  as  distinguished  from  his 
power  as  a  mere  calculator,  was  due  in  nosmaE 
degree  to  this  power  of  realizing  the  concrete 
meaning  —  in  relation  to  the  Victoria  Docks,  for 
instance  —  of  the  numbers  at  his  command. 
Mr.  Bidder  must  have  had  all  the  gifts  needful 
for  planning  a  great  military  campaign,— for 
realizing  how  many  troops  he  could  bring  to 
bear  in  a  given  time  on  a  given  point,  and  ap- 
preciating the  subsidiary  operations  of  the  com*^ 
missariat  needful  for  his  purpose.  It  was  this 
power,  too,  of  realizing  what  numbers  meant 
when  translated  into  things,  which  must  havB 
been  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  that  keen  interest 
in  the  manipulation  of  numbers  of  which  his  son 
speaks.  Until  you  know  what  they  mean  in  life, 
numbers  can  have  none  of  the  interest  of  4ife; 
and  it  is  for  want  of  this  interest,  that  arithmetic 
so  often  appears  distasteful  and  dry  to  men  of 
graphic  imaginative  power. 


HOW  TO  USE  A  FAN. 
[Young  man !  keep  this  nntil  hot  weather  I  —Ed,] 

Amelia  wayed  her  fan  with  glee. 
And  being  in  a  playful  mood^ 

She  gave  the  airy  to^  to  me, 
And  bade  me  flirt  it  if  I  could. 

The  pleasing  toil  I  quick  began, 
But  jealous  pangs  my  bosom  hurt: 

**  Madam,  I  can  not  flirt  a  fan, — 
But  with  your  leave  FU  fiui  a  flirt." 


fe- 
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E  PLUMBUS  m  YAH! 

Ibe  Chinese  qaestion  has  been  tambled  up  and 
a  good  deal  for  various  purposes,  with  a 
deal  of  babbling,  some  threats  and  impre- 
and  very  little  kindness  or  wisdom.    And 
H  needs  but  few  words  to  state  what  are  the 
les  to  decide  it  by.    They  are  two  equally 
I,  equally  positive,  equally  imperative  and 
losiYe ;  and  they  follow  immediately  and  by 
necessity  from  the  nature  of  this  country, 
^wit:  — 

lIM.    This  country  was  meant  to  be  free, 

(0  comers  and  goers.    And  it  follows  that  it 

iBotright  for  us  to  forbid,  except  in  the  case 

criminals  (including  the  European  kind  of 

i)  and  persons  who  communicate  disease, 

)ple  who  want  to  come  and  live  in  this 

r,  from  coming  accordingly.    And,  as  if 

lyiolation  of  this  rule  had  been  apprehended 

case  of  the  Chinese,  we  have  an  express 

agreeing  that  they  may  come. 

This  country  was  meant  to  be  gov- 

OD  the  principles  of  Christian  morality. 

:  extent  to  which  the  ignorant  vote  has  been 

has  given  our  frame  of  government 

wrenches,  and  will  give  it  some  more. 

a  frame  of  government  and  such  a  fran- 

ito  maDage  it,  was  never  adapted  to  any  such 

of  practical  morality  as  prevails  in  any 

country.    The  Christian  vote  is  tough 

to  get  along  with.  Heaven  knows.    The 

Tote  would  soon  destroy  us. 

jsiOK. — To  exclude  the  Chinese,  or  to 

I  titem,  or  to  oppress  them,  would  be  a  blun- 

,a  bnitality,  an  infamy,  like  the  Revocation 

Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 

from  Spain.    And  to  permit  them  to 

as  long  as  they  are  heathens  would  be*  as 

a  renunciation  of  our  political  birthright 

)  £saQ*s  of  his  social  one  for  a  mess  of 

,— and  for  rat-soup  at  that. 

FACTS. 

Talne  of  the  silver  dollar  in  money,  a  Itttle  less 
84  cents. 

;  Profit  and  Probity.— -  A.  T.  Stewart  is  cred- 
1  withhaTing  crvstallized  the  doctrine  of  busi- 
iSQccess  into  this  diamond  of  wisdom :  **  Ten 
cent,  and  no  lies.** 

p^AL  Punishment  and  Murdeb.  —  Some 

restrngfigores  bearins^  upon  the  subject  of  cap- 

pooishment,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 

Twy  of  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  Canton 

^urg,  Switzerland,  before  and  since  the 


abolition  of  the  death  penaltv,  have  just  been  pub- 
lished. In  this  canton,  which  has  110,000  in- 
habitants, there  were  only  seven  cases  of  murder 
in  the  ten  years  between  1864  and  1874.  In  the 
latter  year  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished 
throughout  the  Confederation.  During  the  three 
years  immediately  following  that  event  no  fewer 
than  15  murders  were  committed  in  the  canton, 
while  this  year  alone  there  have  been  5  cases  of 
homicide,  making  altogether  20  in  four  years. 
Thus,  when  capital  punishment  prevailed  the 
murders  were  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  a  year ; 
now  they  occur  at  the  rate  of  five  a  year. 

M€>NEY  Value  OF  France.— M.  Vacher,  adep- 
uty  and  vice-president  of  the  Paris  Statistical  Soci- 
ety, has  prepared  an  estimate  of  tho  amount  of 
property  in  France.  It  foots  up  as  follows,  not 
including,  however,  the  recently  prepared  war 
material,  nor  the  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre  and 
other  public  collections :  — 

Public  property,  viz. :  — 

8tat«  bandings,  nayy,  etc.,  £171,120,000 
Highways  (investment  of).  800,109,600 
Mortmain  property,  (local 

aathoritlcs,         nospitab, 

charity,  religions),  122,445,718 


£008,675.318 


Private  property :  — 


Land, 

Uooses. 

Mineral  waters. 

Fisheries, 

Shipping. 

Indnstruu  bnaindss, 


£6,264,060,000 
627,000,000 
4,800,000 
1,840,0(10 
21,200,000 
652,820,000 
Money,  240,000,000 

Gold  and  silver  ornaments,         20,000,000 
Stock  exchange  securities,        910,000,000 


8,642,120,000 
'£9,240,795,318 


Total, 
Equal  to  $47,203,976,590. 

Mr.  Griffen's  estimate  for  United  Kingdom  is 

£8,500,000,000 
Equal  to  $42,500,000,000. 

So  that  France  ia  about  $4,700,000,000  the  richer  of  the 
two. 

Birds  akd  Hard  Winters. —  The  tendency 
to  augur  a  hard  winter  firom  the  arrival  of 
birds  which  usually  winter  in  countries  far 
north  of  us,  is,  we  think  with  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Mor- 
ris, himself  a  great  observer  of  the  habits  of  birds, 
generally  a  mistake.  What  such  arrivals  do 
prove,  is  4iot'  what  is  going  to  be  so  much  as 
what  has  already  happened  in  these  northern 
regions,  —  the  birds  flying  before  the  cold,  rather 
than  taking  precautions  a^nst  it  before  they 
feel  it.  No  doubt  this  may  imply  a  severe  winter 
for  us,  as  well  as  for  these  northerly  regions,  es- 
pecially if  northerly  winds  prevail,  as  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  when  there  is  unusual  cold,  and 
therefore  an  unusually  dense  atmosphere,  to  the 
north  of  us,  which  rushes  in  on  the  rarer  atmos- 
phere of  our  more  humid  climate.  But  that  is 
only  saying  that  the  birds  fly  from  weather  which 
is  not  unlikely  to  extend  itself  to  us,  not  that  they 
anticipate  severe  weather  before  they  feel  it. 
When  robins  come  into  our  houses,  we  do  not 
take  it  as  proving  that  a  long  frost  is  coming,  but 
only  that  a  hard  frost  is  already  there ;  and  we 
suspect  that  the  northerly  birds  fly  south  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  tor  which  the  robins  en- 
ter our  houses  when  they  And  the  cold  insupport- 
able out  of  doors.  —  Spectator. 
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AMENITIES. 

Cbow-Kkowlbdot.  — A  naturalist  claims  to 
have  discovered  that  crows,  when  in  flocks,  have 
regularly-organized  courts,  in  which  they  sit 
around  and  try  offenders  —  a.  sort  of  crow-bar, 
so  to  speak.  They  often  meet  in  caw  cus,  too. 
In  the  spring  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  aero  cus. 

Wisdom  trom  the  East.  —  About  Hafic,  the 
famous  Persian  poet  of  wine,  roses,  and  love. 
His  real  name  was  Brown ;  but  that  of  Hb&z  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  remark- 
able love  or  champagne,  ana  in  commemoration 
of  his  exclaiming  when  the  cork  popped  out  of 
the  first  bottle  he  ever  drank,  and  the  sissling 
white  foam  followed  it,  «*  Ha  I  Fizz  I " 

•*All  is  not  Gold  that  Gutters." — The 
fact  here  is,  that  the  sentence  does  not  say  what 
it  means  to.  Both  this  —  its  most  common  form 
—and  the  other :  **  All  that  flitters  is  not  gold,"^ 
do  in  fact  say  that  nolhinp  &at  qliUers  is  gold; 
for  the  quality  of  not  being  gold  is  asserted  of 
whatever  glitters.  In  order  to  convey  the  idea 
that  although  some  glittering  substances  are 
gold,  yet  others  are  not,  the  proverb  must  stand, 
**  Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold."  See  an  instance 
of  the  correct  construction  in  Matthew  vii.  21 ; 
where,  if  the  passage  were  worded  as  the  prov- 
erb usually  is,  it  would  assert  that  no  one  who 
said  unto  Christ,  Lord,  Lord !  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Engush  Post-office  Curiosities.  —  On  the 
occasion  of  tike  wreck  of  the  European,  one  of 
the  fleet  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  in 
December  last,  off  Ushant,  the  inails  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  recovered,  but  not 
without  serious  damage  through  saturation  with 
sea-water.  One  of  the  registered  letter  bas^ 
ftom  Cape  Town,  on  being  opened  in  the  chief 
office  in  London,  proved  to  contain  several  large 
packets  of  diamonds,  the  addresses  on  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  water;  and 
about  seven  pounds  weight  of  loose  diamonds, 
which  had  evidentlv  escaped  from  covers  wholly 
or  partly  mutilated,  were  found  in  pulp  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag.  Every  possible  endeavor 
was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  department  to 
discover  the  rig'htful  owners  of  those  packets 
which  were  nearly  intact,  and  with  such  success 
that  they  were  all,  with  very  little  delay,  duly  de- 
livered. After  very  great  trouble  and  much  cor- 
respondence, the  whole  of  the  persons  for  whom 
the  loose  diamonds  were  intended  were  it  is  be- 
lieved, ascertained.  The  diamonds  were  valued 
by  an  experiencd  broker  and  sold,  the  amount 
realized  —  £19,000,  being  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  several  claimants  to  such  an  extent  that  not 
a  single  complaint  was  heard. 

The  Post  Office  continues  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  articles  of  almost  every 
variety  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  following  articles,  among  others,  were  ob- 
served during  the  year :  A  dormouse,  four  white 
mice,  two  goldfinches,  a  lizard,  and  a  blind 
worm,  all  alive;  cutlery,  medicine,  varnish, 
ointments,  perfumerv,  articles  of  dress,  a  stoat, 
a  squirrel,  fish,  leeches,  frogs,  beetles,  caterpil- 
lars, and  vegetables.  Many  of  these,  being  pro- 
hibited articles,  were  sent  to  the  Returned  Letter 
Office.  A  snake,  about  a*  yard  in  length,  which 
had  been  committed  to  the  post  for  transmission 
in  a  box,  was  observed  to  be  at  large  on  the  floor 
of  one  of  the  night  mail-sorting  carriages  on  the 


%, 


London  A  North-Westem  Railway.  Atoagood 
deal  of  confusion  and  interruption  to  ih»  work, 
it  was  killed.  A  small  box  which  reached  the 
Returned  Letter  Office  in  Liverpool,  was  foond, 
on  being  opened,  to  contain  eieht  living  aoakei. 
A  check  for  £9  15s.  was  found  loose  in  a  pOIv 
letter-box  in  Birmingham,  but  the  owner,  wfel 
was  traced  through  the  bank,  was  unable  to| 
explain  in  any  way  how  it  had  got  out  of  khj 
possession. 

Not  Respectable.  —  One  of  Dr.  AcIidAi 
sons,  when  a  little  boy,  used  to  get  diriniff 
teaching  from  Dean  Burgon,  then  simply  Mu 
Burgon.  The  good  clergyman  one  Sunday  weiA 
through  the  story  of  John  the  Bapdst  to  tW 
child.  He  narrated  with  great  dexterity  and  d 
len^  the  details  of  the  prophet^s  drras,  and  Ui 
habits  in  eating  and  drinking.  Having  tried  li 
depict  a  living  portrait  of  the  strangelT-dal 
ascetic,  he  said,  cheerfullv,  "  And  now,  if  yoa 
met  John  the  Baptist  in  the  *  Hig^,^  woold  jm 
know  him  ?  "  The  child  thought  a  moment  ani 
answered,  **  No,  I  shouldn^  km)W  him ;  I  sbodi 
cut  him.^ 

Knaves,  who?— During  the  BevolQtiQDii|i 
war  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  asked  an  Am 
of  how  many  members  Congress  consisted. 
reply  was,  "Fifty-two."— *•  Why.  that  is 
number  of  cards  m  a  pack !  *'  said  his  lonfa 
**Pray  how  ^lany  knaves  are  there?"—" 
one,"   returned   the   Republican;    "please 
recollect  that  knaves  are  court  cards.** 

The  Leabned  Tongues. — A  well-to-do  M 
indifferently-educated  fiumer  of  WisconsiD,  whK 
was  once  elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  and  wla 
has  since  then  used  various  higb-souiKiing  ixm 
picked  up  during  his  brief  legislative  exMfr 
ence,  was  one  day  speaking  with  a  neigm! 
about  the  similarity  of  their  residences,  nil 
completed,  "excepting,"  said  the  gairiuoil 
man,  *'  the  kitohens,  which  are  iost  twA  wtj* 
A  few  days  since  he  lost  a  valuable  pdr  of  Dnk•^ 
Distressed  at  the  loss,  he  went  to  a  neighbor  to 
inquire  after  the  strays.  Said  he,  **  TmU  moki 
team  of  mine  ran  away  last  night,  rrebootal 
the  farm  from  end  to  end,  and  Vm  blessed  if! 
can  find  a  thing  of  ^em  pro  or  am." 

A  good  many  years  ago,  a  litigioos  and  ^ 
gating  Yankee  &rmer  —  by  the  wav,  it  might 
have  been  this  very  man,  or  his  father— ctma 
into  his  lawyer^s  office  with  some  informatifla 
that  he  thought  would  be  sure  to  earn  his  case 
f9^  him.  He  stated  it  with  triumph,  and  bring* 
ing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  great  bao|» 
he  added,  "There!  that's  what  I  call /ww« 
facie ! " 
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Inqoirlea  after  Information  of  any  Und  wiQ  be  aBfW««d  m 
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else,  will  be  weleomed. 

Agento  and  canvassers  In  aU  loeaUtles  are  terttsdloeoaai* 
nicate  with  ns.  • 
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A  TBUE  GHOST  STOBT. 

(The  following  namtlTe  by  the  Englieh  artist, 
Mr.  Thonua  Heapfaj,  fint  printed  (without  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Dickens)  eighteen  yeara  ago  in 
All  Out  Year  Bound,  Is  one  of  tbogo  stories  of 
ippuitions  so  circnmatantdal,  so  autheniicatcd, 

ntional,  as  to  be  entitled  to  serioiia  oonsid- 
wiliDn.  UnquesUonablj  there  is  nothing  philo- 
MphicaJij  abetiTd  in  the  appearance  of  the  dead 
lo  ilw  living.  The  only  question  to  consider  is, 
li  the  eridenoe  conclusive  ?  The  letters  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  show  in 
t  very  cogent  manner  the  sincere  and  respectful 
interest  which  he,  as  well  as  Sir  Austen  Henry 
Ujud  (the  famous  Ninevite  explorer,  now 
English  amb&ssador  at  Constantiiiople),  Lortl 
Ljtlon  (the  novelist,  then  Sir  Edward  Lytton), 
lod  others,  felt  iu  this  singularly  simple,  uD' 
effected,  and  straightforward  aoconnt.  It  is 
now  reprinted  in  the  Saturday  Magaxine  exclu- 
■irely,  from  advance  sheets  of  the  separate  Eng- 
Mi  edition,  a  few  irrelevfuit  sentences  being 
dropped  ttam  the  first  part.  —  Ed.} 

I.      MBS.  BE\PHY'a  PREFACE. 

At  the  reqnest  of  many  friends  I  have  been 
induced  to  republish  the  remarksble  narmdve 


Feeling  also  that  gnat  interest  wonld  attach 
I'l  the  letters  of  CharTea  Dickens  to  ray  husband, 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
tending its  oriKinal  publication,  I  have  added 
(hemto  this  edition. 

Eliz\  Hkapby. 

2,     MR.  dickens'  letters  to  UK.  HEAPHT. 

Oad*!  Hill  Placi,  Hioham-bt-Eochmtim,  Enrr, 

SuBiUy,  Sspt.  le,  IMI. 
Dear  Sir,  —  Allow  me  to  express  to  you  the 
lincere  regret  I  feel  that  your  most  remarkable 
!  nory  (which  1  have  read  with  great  i)  tarest) 
'  ihould  have  been  innocently  forestalled  in  ibe 
puea  of  my  journal.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
sda  that  your  own  version  of  the  experience  is 
so  very  eariuns,  and  so  much  more  striking  than 
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sent  to  me,  tliat  I  shall  be  happy  to 
publish  it  in  All  the  Year  Bound,  if  you  should 
feel  disposed  to  entrust  it  to  nie  for  thiit  pui-)>ose, 

I  received  the  story  published  in  thivt  journal 
first  among  the  "Four  Uliost  Stories,"  fi-oni  a 
gentleman  of  a  distinguished  position,  both  lit- 
ernry  and  social,  who,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  well 
known  to  you  by  reputation.  lie  did  not  send 
it  to  me  as  his  own,  but  as  the  work  of  a  young 
writer  in  wliom  he  feels  an  interest,  and  who 
previously  contributed  (all  through  him^  another 
ghost  story.  I  will  immediately  let  him  know 
what  correspondence  1  have  had  with  yon,  and 
yiiu  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  his  reply. 

You  may  be  quite  certain,  I  feel  sure,  that 
there  has  been  no  betrayal  of  confidenes  on  the 
part  of  anyone  connected  with  the  magazine  for 
whom  you  reserved  yonr  story.  It  nuist  have 
been  repeatedly  tolti  (though  probablv  never 
correctly)  in  more  circles  than  one.  It  happens 
that  Mr.  Layard  is  staying  here  wilh  nie,  and 
instantly  recognized  the  version  printed  in  All 
the  Year  Round  as  a  version  of  a  story  he 
beard   at    Sir    Kdward   Lytton's,    in  , 

Hertfordshii'c,  some  time  since. 

As  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorized  in  retaining 
your  MS.  without  your  con.'ient,  1  beg  to  return 
it  herewith.  But  I  am  anxious  to  repeat  my 
readiness  to  purchase  it  for  publication  in  Ail  the 
Year  Bound,  as  the  authentic  story.  Its  interest 
seems  to  me  to  be  heightened,  rather  than  im- 
paired, by  its  having  been  imperfectly  told. 

Again  expressing  my  regret  that  I  should  have 
been,  however  innocently  nnd  unconsciously,  the 
moment's  annoyiioce  to  you, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 


Hbapht,  Eb(). 


<lAj>'i  Hill  Placb,  E 


Dear  Sir,— I  think  I  ci 


1  shov 


few  words,  not  only  that  your  lingering  su:*- 
picion  is  mundlesB,  but  that  everything  asso- 
ciated with  yonr  strange  experience  would  Feem 
to  be  extraordinary.  In  the  vei'sion  I  received 
and  published  there  was  no  daie.  All  that  was 
set  down  as  to  time  was  —  "late  in  the  antumn  " 
When  I  came  to  revise  the  story  in  the  proof  for 
press,  the  need  of  some  precise  dale  w;is  fn  clear 
to  me,  that  I  mi-self  inserted  on  the  mmjrin  if 
the  proof  the  date  you  find  in  the  jiiiblished 
narrative.     Why   that   dale   should    have   come 
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into  my  head  rather  than  any  other,  I  am  pro- 
foundly unable  to  say.  Mr.  Layard  rememoers 
that  it  is  more  than  a  year  since  he  heard  Sir 
Edward  L3rtton  tell  the  story,  and  he  says  he 
has  a  strong  impression  that  he  laid  it  on  the 
table  in  writing.  Moreover,  Mr.  Layard  is  oon- 
yinced  that  he  nas  since  seen  it  in  print,  tliong^ 
he  cannot  rc*collect  where.  I  have  written  to 
Sir  Edward  to  ask  him  how  he  came  by  it.  His 
answer  will,  no  doubt,  have  an  interest  for  you, 
and  I  will  let  you  icnow  the  purport  in  due 
course.  I  read  Mr.  Layard  your  own  account, 
and  he  was  quite  clear  in  his  remembrance  that 
Sir  Edward^s  version  of  it  fell  as  far  short  as  my 
contributor's  does.    I  think  it  would  be  best 

to  call  it  Mr,  H '«  Oum  Narrative^  or  Mr, 

H >  Own  Evidence^  and  I  will  introduce  it 

witli  a  few  lines  referring  to  the  version  already 
printed,  and  calling  attention  to  it  as  being  the 
authentic  story  given  at  first-hand.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  appear  as  soon  after  the 
wrong  version  as  possible.  I  will  therefore  place 
it  in  the  number  I  shall  make  up  to-morrow, 
which  will  be  published  to-morrow  fortnight 
I  will  send  you  a  proof  from  the  office  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow,  and  I  must  KElk  you  to  have 
the  kindness  to  return  it  on  Thursday,  as  we 
publish  simultaneously  in  America  and  London, 
and  the  sheets  go  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
next  mail. 

Dear  sir,  faithfully  yours. 


Thomas  Hxapbt,  Esq. 


Charles  Dickens. 


P.S.  —  I  observed  in  vonr  narrative  that  you 

mentioned  the  young  laay's  eating  the  beef  and 

drinking  the  claret.    Do  you  remember  whether 

the  joint  was  placed  on  the  table  or  carved  on 

the  sideboard  P  and  whether  you  seemed  to  see 

the  figure  served  as  the  three  mortals  were,  or 

seemed  to  find  it  already  carved  without  noticing 

the  progress  P 

OmcB  OF  **  All  the  Yeab  Roukd," 

Friday,  Sept.  90,  IMI. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Mr.  Layard  has  not  been  able  to 
remember  where  or  when  he  saw  some  version 
of  your  story  in  print.  Sir  EUlward  Lytton  re- 
ceived his  version  in  writing  from  Mr.  Edward 
Ward.  Sir  Edward  informs  me  that  his  version 
was  very  superior  to  that  published  here.  I 
therefore  suppose  it  is  told  nearer  your  own. 
He  is  searching  for  the  MS.,  but  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Tbohas  Qeapht,  Esq. 

8.  ORIGINAL  EDITORIAL  NOTE  PREFIXED  TO  MR. 
HEAPHY'S  narrative  in  ''ALL  TOE  YEAR 
ROUND." 

There  was,  lately  published  in  All  the  Year 
iJottnd  a  paper  entitled  **  Four  Stories."  The  first 
of  those  stories  related  the  strange  experience  of  a 
well-known  English  artist,  Mr.  II.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  tliat  account,  Mr.  H.  himself  addressed 
the  conductor  of  the  above  journal  (to  his  great 
surprise^,  and  forwarded  to  him  his  own  narra- 
tive of  tne  occurrences  in  question. 

As  Mr.  H.  wrote,  without  any  concealment,  in 
his  own  name  in  full,  and  from  his  own  studio  in 
London,  and  as  there  was  no  possible  doubt  of 
his  being  a  real  existing  person  and  a  responsible 
gentleman,  it  became  a  duty  to  read  his  commu- 
nication attentively.    And  great  injustice  having 


been  unconsciously  done  to  it,  in  the  version 
published  as  the  mrst  of  the  *'  Four  Stories,**  it 
follows  here  exactiy  as  received.  It  is,  of  oonne, 

gublished  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  Mr. 
[.,  and  Mr.  H.  has  himself  corrected  the  proofe. 
Entering  on  no  theory  of  our  own  towards  the 
explanation  of  any  part  of  this  remarkable  nar- 
rative, we  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  H.  to  prraent 
it  witiiout  any  introductory  remarks  whatever.  It 
only  remiuns  to  add,  that  no  one  iias  for  a  moment 
stood  between  us  and  Mr.  H.  in  this  matter.  The 
whole  communication  is  at  first  hand.  On  seeing 
the  article,  "Four  Stories,"  Mr.  H.  firanUy  ai3 
good-humoredly  wrote,  '*  I  am  the  Mr.  U.,  the 
Rving  man,  of  whom  mention  is  made ;  how  mj 
story  has  been  pidced  up,  I  do  not  know,  but  n 
is  not  correctiy  told ;  I  have  it  by  me,  written  bj 
myself,  and  here  it  is  " :  — 

4.     HB.  HEAPHT^S  OWN  NABRATIVB. 

I  am  a  punter.  One  morning  in  May,  18S8, 
I  was  seated  in  my  studio  at  my  usual  oocopa- 
tion.  [A  paragn^h  or  two  is  omitted,  as  only 
introducing  a  lady  and  gentleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkbeck.  —  Ed,  Satuiday  Magtizine.] 

My  new  visitors  were  strangers  to  me.  They 
had  seen  a  portrait  I  had  painted,  and  wished  for 
likenesses  of  tiiemselves  and  their  children.  The 
price  I  named  did  not  deter  them,  and  they  ad^ed 
to  look  round  the  studio  to  select  the  style  and 
size  they  should  prefer.  The  inspection  prorio); 
satisfactory,  they  asked  whether  I  could  paint  the 
pictures  at  their  house  in  the  country,  and  then 
being  no  difilculty  on  this  point,  an  engagement 
was  made  for  the  following  autnnm,  subject  to 
my  writing  to  fix  the  time  when  I  might  be^ahle 
to  leave  town  for  the  purpose.  This  being  ad- 
justed, the  gentleman  gave  me  his  card,  and  th^ 
left.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  looking  at  the  can 
left  by  the  strangers,  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  though  it  contained  the  name 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck,  there  was  no  address. 
I  tried  to  find  it  by  looking  at  the  Court  6iu<k 
but  it  contained  no  such  name,  so  I  put  the  card 
in  my  writing-desk,  and  forgot  for  a  time  the  en- 
tire transaction. 

Autumn  came,  and  witii  it  a  series  of  eBm^ 
ments  I  had  made  in  the  North  of  Englaiid. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  1868. 1  was  ooe 
of  a  dinner-party  at  a  country-house  on  Ae  con- 
fines of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  ptity 
was  a  numerous  one,  and  as  the  meal  approached 
its  termination,  and  was  about  to  subside  into  the 
dessert,  the  conversation  became  general.  I 
should  here  mention  that  my  heiu'ing  is  defec- 
tive ;  at  some  times  more  so  than  at  others,  and 
on  this  particular  evening  I  was  extra  deaf-- 
80  much  so,  that  the  conversation  onlv  reached 
me  in  the  form  of  a  continued  din.  At  one  in- 
stant, however,  I  heard  a  word  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, though  it  was  uttered  by  a  person  atj 
considerable  distance  from  me,  and  that  word 
was  —  Kirkbeck .  In  the  busmess  of  the  Londra 
season  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  visitors  of 
the  spring,  who' nad  left  their  card  withoot  the 
address.  The  word  reaching  me  under  »"<*^ 
cumstances  arrested  my  attention,  and  immedh 
ately  recalled  the  transaction  to  my  remembruK». 
On  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  I  asked  » 
person  whom  I  was  conversing  with,  if  a  £ifflily 
of  the  name  in  question  was  resident  in^ 
neighborhood.     I  was  told,  in  reply,  that  a  Mr. 
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Kirkbeck  lived  at  A- 


— ,  at  the  farther  eod  of 
the  county.    The  next  morning  I  wrote  to  this 
I  person,  saying  that  I  believed  he  called  at  my 
{ stodio  in  the  spring,  and  had  made  an  arran^e- 
I  meot  with  me,  which  I  was  prevented  fulfilling 
'  bj  there  bein^  no  address  on  his  card ;  furtber- 
,  more,  that  I  snould  shortly  be  in  his  neighbor- 
'  hood  on  my  retam  from  the  north,  but  should  I 
:  bo  mistaken  in  addressing  him,  I  begged  he  would 
not  trouble  himself  to  reply  to  my  note.    I  gave, 
as  my  address.  The  Post-office,  York.    On  apply- 
ing there  three  days  afterwards,  I  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Kirkbeck,  stating  that  he  was  very 
glad  he  had  heard  from  me,  and  that  if  I  would 
<  call  on  my  return,  he  would  arrange  about  the 
pictares ;  he  also  told  me  to  write  a  day  before 
1  proposed  cominp^,  that  he  might  not  otherwise 
i  engage  himself.    It  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
IsUoald  go  to  his  house  the  succeeding  Saturday, 
stay  till  Alonday  morning,  transact  afterwards 
what  matters  I  had  to  attend  to  in  London,  and 
I  r^m  in  a  fortnight  to  execute  the  commissions. 
j    The  day  having  arrived  for  my  visit,  directly 
i  after  breakfast  I  took  my  place  in  the  morning 
tnuQ  from  York  to  London.    The  train  would 
stop  at  Doncaster,  and  after  that  at  Retford  iunc- 
tioD,  where  I  should  have  to  get  out  in  order  to 

ti^e  the  line  through  Lincoln  to  A .    The 

daj  WHS  cold,  wet,  foggy,  and  in  every  way  as 
disagreeable  as  I  have  ever  known  a  day  to  l>e  in 
an  Lnglish  October.  The  carriage  in  which  I 
was  salted  had  no  other  occupant  than  myself, 
hat  at  Doncaster  a  lady  got  in.  My  niace  was 
back  to  the  engine  ana  next  to  the  aoor.  As 
that  IB  considered  the  ladies^  seat,  I  offered  it 
to  her;  she,  however,  very  graciously  declined 
it,  and  took  the  comer  opposite,  saying,  in  a 
Tery  agreeable  voice,  that  she  liked  to  feel  the 
Imeze  on  her  cheek.  The  next  few  minutes 
were  occupied  in  locating  herself.  There  was 
the  cloak  to  be  spread  vmSer  her,  the  skirts  of  the 
dress  to  be  arranged,  the  fi^loves  to  be  tightened, 
and  such  other  tnding  arrangements  of  plumage 
as  ladies  are  wont  to  make  Mfore  settling  them- 
seWes  comfortiU>ly  at  church  or  elsewhere,  ^e 
last  and  most  important  being  the  placing  back 
orer  her  hat  the  veil  that  concealed  her  features. 
I  ooiild  then  see  that  the  lady  was  young,  cer- 
tnnly  not  more  than  two  or  three-and-twenty ; 
but  beine  moderately  tall,  rather  robust  in  make, 
ttd  decided  in  expression,  she  might  have  been 
two  or  three  v  ears  ycmnger.  I  suppose  that  her 
eomplexion  would  be  termed  a  medium  one ;  her 
hair  being  of  a  bi  ight  brown,  or  auburn,  while  her 
eyes  and  rather  decidedly  marked  eyebrows  were 
nearly  black.  The  color  of  her  cheek  was  of  that 
jnle  transparent  hue  that  sets  off  to  such  advantage 
large  expressive  eyes,  and  an  equable  firm  ex- 
pression of  mouth.  On  the  whole,  the  ensemble 
was  rather  handsome  than  beautiful,  her  expres- 
Bion  having  that  agreeable  depth  and  harmony 
ahoat  it  that  rendered  her  face  and  features, 
though  not  strictly  regular,  infinitely  more  at- 
tractive than  if  they  had  been  modelled  upon  the 
rtrictest  rules  of  symmetry. 

It  IB  no  small  advantage  on  a  wet  day  and  a 
dull  long  journey  to  have  an  agreeable  com- 
pwdon ;  one  who  can  converse,  and  whose  con- 
versation has  sufficient  substance  in  it  to  make 
one  forget  the  length  and  the  dreariness  of  the 
jpuuey.  In  ibis  respect  I  had  no  deficiency  to 
complain  of,  the  lady  being  decidedly  and  a"rree- 
ably  conversational.    When  'she  had  settled  her- 


self to  her  satisfaction,  she  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  iook  at  my  Bradshaw,  and  not  being  a  pro- 
ficient in  that  difficult  work,  she  requested  my 
aid  in  ascertaining  at  what  time  the  train  passed 
through  Retford  again  on  its  way  back  from 
London  to  York.  Tne  conversation  turned  after- 
wards on  general  topics,  and,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  she  led  it  into  such  particular  subjects 
as  I  might  be  supposed  to  be  more  especially 
familiar  with ;  indeed,  I  could  not  avoid  remark- 
ing that  her  entire  manner,  while  it  was  anything 
but  forward,  was  that  of  one  who  had  either 
known  me  personally  or  by  report.  There  was 
in  her  manner  a  kind  of  confidential  reliance 
when  she  listened  to  me,  that  is  not  usually 
accorded  to  a  stranger,  and  sometimes  she 
actually  seemed  to  refer  to  different  circum- 
stances with  which  I  had  been  connected  in  times 
past.  After  about  three-quarters  of  an  bourns 
conversation  the  train  arrived  at  Retford,  where 
I  was  to  change  carriages.  On  rav  idighting 
and  wishing  her  good-morning,  she  made  a 
slight  movement  of  the  hand,  as  if  she  meant 
me  to  shake  it,  and  on  my  doing  so  she  said,  by 
way  of  adieu,  *'  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  again  ;^ 
to  which  I  replied,  '*I  hope  that  we  shall  all 
meet  again,  ^^  and  so  parted,  she  going  on  the 
line  towards  London,  and  I  through  Lincolnshire 

to  A .    The  remainder  of  the  loumey  was 

cold,  wet,  fuid  dreary.  I  missed  the  agreeab)e 
conversation,  and  tried  to  supply  its  place  with 
a  book  I  had  brought  with  me  from  York,  and 
the  Times  newspaper,  which  I  had  procured  at 
Retford.  But  the  most  disa^eeable  journey 
comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  half-past  five  in  the 
evening  found  me  at  the  termination  of  mine. 
A  carnage  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  station, 
where  Mr.  Kirkbeck  was  also  expected  by  the 
same  train,  but  as  he  did  not  appear,  it  was  con- 
cluded he  would  come  by  the  next — half  an 
hour  later ;  accordingly,  the  carriage  drove  away 
with  myself  only. 

The  family  bleing  from  home  at  the  moment, 
and  the  dinner-hour  being  seven,  I  went  at  once 
to  my  room  to  unpack  and  to  dress :  having  com- 
pleted these  operations,  I  descended  to  the  draw- 
mg-room.  It  probably  wanted  some  time  to  the 
dinner-hour,  as  the  lamps  were  not  lighted,  but 
in  their  place  a  large  blazing  fire  threw  a  flood 
of  light  into  every  corner  of  the  room,  and  more 
especially  over  a  lady,  who,  dressed  in  deep 
black,  was  standing  by  the  chimney-piece  warm- 
ing a  very  handsome  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  fender. 
Her  face  being  turned  away  from  the  door  by 
which  I  had  entered,  I  did  not  at  first  see  her 
features;  on  my  advancing  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  however,  the  foot  was  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  she  turned  round  to  accost  me, 
when,  to  my  profound  astonishment,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  none  other  than  my  companion  in  the 
railway  carriage.  She  betrayed  no  surprise  at 
seeing  me ;  on  the  contrary,  with  one  of  those 
agreeable,  joyous  expressions  that  makes  the 
plainest  woman  appear  beautiftil,  she  accosted 
me  with,  **  I  said  we  should  meet  again  .*^ 

My  bewilderment  at  that  moment  almost  de- 
prived me  of  utterance.  I  knew  of  no  railway 
or  other  means  by  which  she  could  have  come. 
I  had  certainly  left  her  in  a  London  train,  and 
had  seen  it  start,  and  the  only  conceivable  way  in 
which  she  could  have  come  was  by  going  on  to 
Peterborough,  and  then  returning  by  a  oranch 
to  A-——,  a  circuit  of  about  ninety  miles.    As 
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800D  as  luy  surprise  enabled  me  to  speak  I  said 
that  I  wished  I  had  come  by  the  same  conveyanoe 
as  herself. 

'*  That  would  have  been  rather  difficult,^  she 
rejoined. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  came  wiUi  the 
lamps,  and  informed  me  that  his  master  had  juFt 
arrived,  and  woald  be  down  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  lady  took  up  a  book  containing  some  en- 
gravings, and  having  singled  one  out  (a  portrait 

of  Lady ),  asked  me  to  look  at  it  well  and 

tell  her  whether  I  thought  it  like  her. 

I  was  engaged  trving  to  get  up  an  opinion, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck  entered,  ana  shak- 
ing me  heartily  by  the  hand,  apologized  for  not 
being  at  home  to  receive  me;  the  gentleman 
ending  by  requesting  me  to  take  Mrs.  Kirkbeck 
in  to  mnner. 

The  lady  of  the  house  having  taken  my  arm, 
we  marched  on.  I  certainly  hesitated  a  moment 
to  allow  Mr.  Kirkbeck  to  pass  on  first  with  the 
mysterious  ladv  in  black,  but  Mrs.  Kirkbeck  not 
seeming  to  unaerstand  it  we  passed  on  at  once. 
The  dinner-party  consisting  of  us  four  only,  we 
fell  into  our  respective  places  at  the  table  with- 
out difficulty,  tne  mistress  and  master  of  the 
house  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  lady  in  black 
and  myself  on  each  side.  The  dinner  passed 
much  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  I,  having 
to  play  the   guest,  directed   my  conversation 

erincipally,  ir  not  exclusively  to  my  host  and 
ostess,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  or  any 
one  else  once  addressed  the  lady  opposite.  See- 
ing this,  and  remembering  something  that  looked 
like  a  slight  want  of  attention  to  her  on  coming 
into  the  dining-room,  I  at  once  concluded  that 
she  was  the  governess.  I  observed,  however, 
tliat  she  made  an  excellent  dinner ;  she  seemed 
to  appreciate  both  the  beef  and  the  tart,  as  well  as 
a  glass  of  claret  afterwards ;  probably  she  had 
had  no  luncheon,  or  the  journey  had  given  her 
an  appetite. 

The  dinner  ended,  the  ladies  retired,  and  after 
the  usual  port,  Mr.  Kirkbeck  and  I  joined  them 
in  the  drawing-room.  By  this  time,  however,  a 
much  larger  party  had  assembled.  Bix>thers 
and  sisters-in-law  had  come  in  from  their  resi- 
dences in  the  neighborhood,  and  several  children, 
with  Miss  Hardwick,  their  governess,  were  also 
introduced  to  roe.  I  saw  at  once  that  my  sup- 
position as  to  the  lady  in  black  being  the  gover- 
ness was  incorrect.  After  passing  the  time 
necessarily  occupied  in  complimenting  the 
children,  and  saying  something  to  the  dinerent 
persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  I  found  my- 
self again  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  lady 
of  the  railway  carriage,  and  as  the  topic  of  the 
evening  had  referred  principally  to  portrait- 
painting,  she  continued  the  subject. 

**  Do  you  think  you  could  paint  my  portrait  ?" 
the  lady  inquired. 

••  Yes,  I  think  I  could,  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

••Now,  look  at  my  face  well;  do  you  think 
you  should  recollect  my  features  ?  " 

••  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  should  never  forget  your 
features.". 

.  ♦•  Of  course  I  might  have  expected  you  to  say 
that ;  but  dt)  you  think  you  could  do  me  from 
recollection  ?  " 

••  Well,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  will  try ;  but  can't 
you  give  me  any  sittings  ?  " 

*•  No,  quite  impossible ;  it  could  not  be.    It  is 


said  that  the  print  I  showed  to  you  before  dinoer 
is  like  me ;  do  you  think  so?" 

*'  Not  much,"  I  replied ;  ••  it  has  not  your  ex- ; 
pression .    If  you  can  give  me  only  one  sitting,  it 
would.be  better  than  none." 

*•  No ;  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be." 

The  evening  being  by  this  time  rather  &r  ad- 1 
vanced,  and  the  chamber  candles  being  broogiit  ^ 
in,  on  the  plea  of  being  rather  tired,  she  shook 
me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  wished  me  good- 
night. My  mysterious  acquaintance  caused  me 
no  small  pondering  dunng  the  night.  Ihad  Derer ' 
been  introduced  to  her,  lliad  not  seen  her  speak 
to  any  one  during  the  entire  evening,  not  even  to 
wish  them  good-night  —  how  she  got  across  the 
country  was  an  inexplicable  mystery.  TbeD, 
why  did  she  wish  me  to  paint  her  from  memofj. 
and  why  could  she  not  give  me  even  one  sitdog? 
Finding  the  difficulties  of  a  solution  to  these 
questions  rather  increased  upon  me,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  defer  further  consideration  of  them 
till  breakfast-time,  when  I  supposed  the  matter 
would  receive  some  elucidation. 

The  breakfast  now  came,  but  with  it  no  lady  in 
black.  The  breakfast  over,  we  went  to  cliurdi, 
came  home  to  luncheon,  and  so  on  through  the 
day,  but  still  no  lady,  neither  any  reference  to 
her.  I  then  concluded  that  she  must  be  some 
relative,  who  had  gone  away  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  visit  another  member  of  the  family  living 
close  by.  I  was  much  puzzled,  however,  by  do 
reference  whatever  being  mado  to  her,  and  find- 
ing no  ojpportnnity  of  leading  any  part  of  my 
conversation  with  the  family  towards  the  subject* 
I  went  to  bed  the  second  ni^ht  more  puzzled  tiun 
ever.  On  the  servant  coming  in  in  tho  moniing, 
I  ventured  to  ask  him  the  name  of  the  lady  vho 
dined  at  the  table  on  the  Saturday  eveoiug,  to 
which  he  answered :  — 

••  A  lady,  sir?    No  lady,  only  Mrs.  Kiitbeck, 


sir. 


••  Yes,  the  lady  that  sat  opposite  me  dressed  in  J 
black  ?  «  • 

*♦  Perhaps,  Miss  Hardwick  tho  governess,  ar?"* 

••  No,  not  Miss  Hardwick ;  she  came  down 
afterwards." 

••  No  lady  as  I  see,  sir." 

••Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  the  lady  dressed  in  black 
that  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  arrived, 
before  Mr.  Kirkbeck  came  home  P  " 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  surprise  as  if  be 
doubted  my  sanity,  and  only  answered,  **  1  never 
see  any  lady,  sir,"  and  then  left. 

The  mystery  now  appeared  more  impenetrtble 
than  ever.  I  thought  it  over  in  every  possible 
aspect,  but  could  come  to  no  conclusion  upon  it 
Breakfast  was  early  that  morning,  in  order  to 
allow  of  my  catchidg  the  morning  train  to  Loo- 
don.  The  same  cause  also  slightly  hurried  us. 
and  allowed  no  time  forconvei-sation  beyond  tiat 
having  direct  reference  to  the  business  ihtt 
brought  me  there ;  so,  after  arranging  to  retai , 
to  paint  the  portraits  on  that  day  mree  weelifl 
made  my  adieus,  and  took  my  departure  for  town. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  ray 
second  visit  to  tiiat  house,  in  order  to  statetb«tl 
was  assured  most  positively,  both  by  Mr.  twl 
Mi-s.  Kirkbeck,  that  no  fourth  person  dined  at  tk 
table  on  the  Satm*day  evening  in  question.  Tbeir 
recollection  was  clear  on  the  subject,  as  the}' bad 
debated  whether  they  should  ask  Mias  Hardwici. 
the  governess,  to  take  the  vacant  seat,  but  had  de- 
cided not  to  do  bo;  neither  could  they  recall  to 
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mind  any  such  person  as  I  described  in  the  whole 
'  circle  of  their  acqoaintanoe. 

Some  weeks  passed.    It  was  close  upon  Christ- 
mas.   The  light  of  a  short  winter  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  I  was  seated   at  my  table, 
,  writing  letters  for  the  evening  post  My  back  was 
;  towards  the  folding-doors  leiuimg  into  the  room 
'  in  which  my  risitors  usually  waited.    I  had  been 
engaged  some  minutes  in  wnting,  when,  without 
'  bearing  or  seeing  anything,  I  became  aware  that 
I  a  person  had  come  through  thefblding-doors,  ^d 
was  then  standing  beside  me.    I  turned,  and  be- 
'  held  the  lady  of  the  railway  carriage.    I  suppose 
that  my  manner  indicated  that  I  was  somewhat 
startled,  as  the  lady,  after  the  usual  salutation, 
said,  **  Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you.    You  did 
not  bear  me  come  in.*^    Her  manner,  though  it 
was  more  quiet  and  subdued  than  I  had  known 
,  it  before,  was  hardly  to  be  termed  grave,  still 
less  sorrowful.    There  was  a  change,  l)ut  it  was 
tiiat  kind  of  change  only  which  may  often  be  ob- 
served from  the  frank  impulsiveness  of  an  intelli- 
gent younff  lady,  to  the  composure  and  self-pos- 
session of  that  same  young  lady  when  she  is 
either  betrotiied  or  has  recenUy  become  a  matron. 
Sbe  asked  me  whether  I  had  made  any  attempt 
It  a  likeness  of  her.    I  was 'obliged  to  confess 
tiiat  I  had  not.     She  regretted  it  much,  as  she 
wished  one  for  heir  father.    She  had  brought  an 
eograrin^  (a  por^ait  of  Lady  M.  A.)  with  her 
^  she  thought  would  assist  me.    It  was  like 
the  one  she  had  asked  my  opinion  upon  at  t^ie 
house  in  Lincolnshire.    It  had  always  been  cou- 
Adered  very  like  her,  and  she  would  leave  it  with 

».  Then  ( putting  her  hand  impressively  on 
mf  arm)  she  added,  *'  She  really  would  be  most 
thankful  and  ^ratefid  to  me  if  I  would  do  it " 
(nd  if  I  recollect  ri^tly,  she  added),  '*  as  much 
tqxnded  on  U,^  Seeing  she  was  so  much  in  ear- 
Attt,  I  took  up  mv  sketch-book,  and,  by  the  dim 
%ht  that  was  still  remaining,  began  to  make  a 
fi{»id  pencil-sketch  of  her.  On  observing  my 
4nng  so,  however,  instead  of  giving  me  what 
issistance  she  was  able,  she  turned  away,  under 
pretence  of  looking  at.  the  pictures  around  the 
loom,  occasionally  passing  from  one  to  another 
io  as  to  enable  me  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse 
«f  her  features.  In  this  manner  I  made  two 
horned  but  rather  expressive  sketches  of  her, 
vhich  being  all  that  tne  declining  light  would 
■llow  me  to  do,  I  shut  my  book,  and  she  prepared 
to  leave.    This    time,    instead    of  the    usual 

Good-morning,^  she  wished  me  an  impressive- 
b  pronounced  •*  Good-by,"  firmly  holding  rather 
van  shaking  my  hand  while  she  said  it.  I  ac- 
ttmpanied  her  to  the  door,  outside  of  which  she 
leemed  rather  to  fade  into  the  darkness  than  to 
ptts  through  it.  But  I  referred  this  impression 
to  my  own  fancy. 

I  immediately  inquired  of  the  servant  why  she 
lad  not  announced  the  visitor  to  me.  She  stated 
fliat  she  was  not  aware  there  had  been  one,  and 
€iat  anv  one  who  had  entered  must  have  done  so 
^n  she  had  left  the  street-door  open  about  half 
«B  hour  previously,  while  she  went  across  the 
BKtd  for  a  moment. 

Soon  after  this  occurred,  I  had  to  fulfil  an  en- 
R^ement  at  a  house  near  Bosworth  Field,  in 
Ucestershire.  I  left  town  on  a  Friday,  having 
•est  some  pictures,  that  were  too  large  to  take 
with  me,  by  the  luggage-train  a  week  previously, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  at  the  house  on  my 
vri?al,  and  occasion  me  no  loss  of  time  in  wait- 


inj^  for  them.  On  getting  to  the  house,  however, 
I  found  that  they  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  on 
inquiring  at  the  station,  it  was  stated  that  a  case 
similar  to  the  one  I  described  had  passed  through 
and  gone  on  to  Leicester,  where  it  probably  sml 
was.  It  being  Friday,  and  past  the  hour  for  the 
post,  there  was  no  possibility  oft  getting  a  letter 
to  Leicester  before  Monday  mommg,  as  tlie  lug- 
gage office  would  be  closed  there  on  Sunday; 
consequently,  I  could  in  no  case  expect  the  ar- 
rival of  the  pictures  before  the  succeeding  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday.  The  loss  of  three  days 
would  be  a  serious  one ;  therefore,  to  avoid  it,  I 
suggested  to  my  host  that  I  should  leave  imme- 
diately to  transact  some  business  in  South  Staf- 
fordshire, as  I  should  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it 
before  my  return  to  town,  and  if  I  could  see 
about  it  in  the  vacant  interval  thus  thrown  upon 
my  hands,  it  would  be  saving  me  the  same 
amount  of  time  afler  my  visit  to  his  house  was 
concluded.  This  arrangement  meeting  with  his 
readv  assent,  I  Iiastenea  to  the  Atherstone  st<ition 
on  tne  Trent  Valley  Railway.  By  reference  to 
Bradshaw,  I  found  that  my  route  lay  through  Lich- 
field, where  I  was  to  change  carriages,  to  S — — , 
in  Staffordshire.  I  was  just  in  time  for  the  train 
that  would  put  me  down  at  Lichfield  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  a  train  was  annoimced  to  start 

from  Lichfield  for  S at  ten  minutes  after 

eight,  answering,  as  I  ctmcluded,  to  the  train  in 
which  I  was  about  to  travel.  I  therefore  saw  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  I  should  get  to  my  jour- 
ney^s  end  the  same  night ;  but  on  my  arriving  at 
Lichfield  I  found  my  plans  entirely  frustrated. 
The  train  arrived  pimctually,  and  I  got  out  in- 
tending to  wait  on  the  platform  for  the  arrival  of 
the  carriages  for  the  other  line.  I  found,  how- 
ever, though  the  two  lines  crossed  at  Lichfield, 
they  did  not  communicate  with  each  other,  the 
Lichfield  station  on  the  Trent  Vallev  line  being  on 
one  side  of  the  town,  and-the  Lichneld  station  on 
the  South  Staffordshire  line  on  the  other.  I  also 
found  that  there  was  not  time  to  get  to  the  other 
station  so  as  to  catcli  the  train  the  same  evening ; 
indeed,  the  train  had  just  that  moment  passed  on 
a  lower  level  beneath  my  feet,  and  to  get  to  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  where  it  would  stop  for 
two  minutes  only,  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but  to  put 
up  at  the  Swan  hotel  for  the  night.  I  have  an 
especial  dislike  to  passinj^  an  evening  at  an  hotel 
in  a  country  town.-  Dinner  at  such  places  I 
never  take,  as  I  had  rather  go  without  than  have 
such  as  am  likely  to  get.  Books  are  never  to  be 
had,  the  country  newpapers  do  not  interest  me. 
The  Times  I  have  spelt  through  on  my  journey. 
The  society  I  am  likely  to  meet  have  few  ideas 
in  common  with  m^'self.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, I  usually  resort  to  a  meat  tea  to  while 
away  the  time,  and  when  that  is  over,  occupy 
m^lf  in  writing  letters. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  Lichfield, 
and  wliile  waiting  for  the  tea,  it  occurred  to  me 
how,  on  two  occasions  within  the  past  six  months, 
I  had  been  on  the  point  of  commg  to  that  very 
place,  at  one  time  to  execute  a  sm^l  conomission 
for  ^n  old  acquaintance,  resident  there,  and 
another  to  ^t  the  materials  for  a  picture  I  pro^ 
posed  paintmg  of  an  incident  in  the  early  life  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  have  come  on  each  of 
these  occasions  had  not  other  arrangements  di- 
verted my  purpose  and  caused  me  to  postpone 
the  journey  inoefinitely.    The  thought,  however. 
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woald  occur  to  me,  "  How  straDge !  Here  I  am 
at  Lichfield,  by  no  intention  of  my  own,  thoaffh 
I  have  twice  tried  to  get  here  and  been  ballceu/* 
When  I  hod  done  tea,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
write  to  an  acquaintance  I  had  known  some 
years  prcviDUsly,  and  who  lired  in  the  Cathe- 
dral-close, asking  him  to  come  and  pass  an  hour 
or  two  with  me.  Accordingly  I  rang  for  the 
waitress  and  asked :  — 

«« Does  Mr.  Lute  live  in  Lichfield  P "" 

**  Yes,  sir." 

••  Cathedral-close  P  " 

•♦  Yes,  sir." 

'*  Can  I  send  a  note  to  him  P  " 

••Yes,  sir." 

I  wrote  the  note,  sayinjg;  where  I  was,  and  ask- 
ing if  he  would  come  lor  an  hour  or  two  and 
talk  over  old  matters.  The  note  was  taken ;  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  a  person  of  gentlemanlv 
appearance,  and  what  might  be  termed  the  ad- 
vanced middle  ago,  entered  the  room  with  my 
note  in  his  hand,  saying  that  I  had  sent  him  a 
letter,  he  presumed,  by  mistake,  as  he  did  not 
Imow  my  name.  Sceinfi^,  instantly,  that  he  was 
not  the  person  I  intended  to  write  to,  I  apolo- 

ezed,  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  another 
r.  Lute  living  in  Lichfield. 

•*  No,  there  was  none  other." 

••Certainly,"  I  rejoined,  •♦  my  friend  must 
have  given  me  his  right  address,  for  I  had 
written  to  him  on  other  occasions  here.  He  was 
a  fair  young  man ;  he  succeeded  to  an  estate  in 
coui^equence  of  his  uncle  having  been  killed 
while  hunting  with  the  Quom  hounds,  and  he 
married,  about  two  years  since,  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Fairbaim." 

The  stranger  very  composedly  replied,  ••  You 
are  speaking  of  Mr.  Cl3me ;  he  did  live  in  the 
Cathedral-close,  but  he  has  now  gone  away." 

The  stranger  was  right,  and  in  my  surprise  I 
exclaimed :  — 

•*  Oh,  dear !  to  be  sure,  diat  is  the  name ;  what 
could  have  made  me  address  you  instead  P  1 
really  beg  your  pardon ;  my  writing  to  you,  and 
unconsciously  guessing  your  name,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  things  I 
ever  did.    Pray  pardon  me." 

He  continued  very  quietly,  — 

••There  is  no  need  of  apology;  it  happens 
that  you  are  the  very  person  I  most  wished  to 
see.  You  are  a  painter,  and  I  want  you  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  my  daughter ;  can  you  come  to  my 
house  immediately  for  the  purpose  P  " 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  finding  myself  known 
by  him,  and  the  turn  matters  hadtaken  being  so 
entirely  unexpected,  I  did  not  at  the  moment 
feel  inclined  to  undertake  the  business ;  I  there- 
fore explained  how  I  was  situate,  stating  that 
I  had  onlv  the  next  day  and  Monday  at  my  dis- 
posal. He,  however,  pressed  me  so  eamestlv, 
that  I  arranged  to  do  what  I  could  for  him  in 
those  two  davs ;  and  having  put  up  my  baggage 
and  arranged  other  matters,  I  accompanied  him 
to  his  house.  During  the  walk  home,  he  scarcely 
spoke  a  word,  but  his  taciturnity  seemed  only  a 
continuance  of  his  quiet  composure  at  the  inn. 
On  our  arrival,  he  introduced  me  to  his  daughter 
Maria,  and  then  left  the  room.  Maria  Lute  was 
a  fair  and  a  decidedly  handsome  girl  of  about 
fifteen ;  her  manner  was,  however,  in  advance 
of  her  years,  and  evinced  that  self-possession, 
and,  in  the  favorable  sense  of  the  terra,  that 


in  girls  that  have  been  left  motherless,  or  from 
other  causes  thrown  much  on  their  own  leaoimM. 

She  had  evidently  not  been  informed  of  the 
purpose  of  my  coming,  and  only  knew  that  I 
was  to  stay  there  for  liie  night;  she  therefore 
excused  herself  for  a  few  moments,  tluit  she 
might  give  the  requisite  directions  to  the  ser- 
vants as  to  preparing  my  room.  When  sbe  re- 
turned, she  told  me  that  I  should  not  see  bo* 
father  again  that  evening,  the  state  of  hit  heahh 
having  obliged  him  to  retire  for  the  night;  bat 
she  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  see  him  some 
time  on  the  morrow.  In  the  meantime,  she 
hoped  I  would  make  myself  quite  at  home,  ud 
call  for  anjrthing  I  wanted.  She  herself  wu 
sitting  in  the  orawingr-room,  but  perfasps  I 
should  like  to  smoke  and  take  something;  if  so, 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  house-keeper^s  room,  ud 
she  would  come  and  sit  with  me,  as  she  ex- 
pected the  medical  attendant  every  minute,  nd 
he  would  probably  stay  to  smoke  and  take  some- 
thing. A%  the  little  lady  seemed  to  reoonuDeod 
this  course,  I  readily  complied.  I  ddd  not  smoke 
or  take  anything,  but  sat  down  by  the  fire,  whn 
she  immediately  joined  me.  She  conversed  well 
and  readily,  and  with  a  command  of  linmge 
singular  in  a  persbn  so  young.  Without  beiof 
disagreeably  inquisitive,  or  putting  any  aoesttos 
to  me,  she  seemed  desirous  of  learning  tne  bos^ 
iness  that  had  brought  me  to  the  house.  I  toll 
her  that  her  father  wished  me  to  paint  either  bci 
portrait,  or  that  of  a  sister  of  hers,  if  she  hid  out 

She  remained  silent  and  thouirhtful  for  i  mo* 
ment,  and  then  seemed  to  compi^end  it  it  ooee. 
She  told  me  that  a  sister  of  hers,  an  onlT  m^ 
to  whom  her  father  was  devotedly  attached,  (fied 
near  four  months  previously;  that  her  fkthet 
had  never  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  bef 
death.  He  had  often  expressed  the  most  eir&eit 
wish  for  a  portrait  of  her ;  indeed,  it  was  his  m 
thought ;  and  she  hoped,  if  somethii^  of  tbi 
kind  oould  be  done,  it  would  improve  his  het&k 
Here  she  hesitated,  stammered,  and  burst  mto 
tears.  After  a  while  she  continued :  —  **  It  is  no 
use  hiding  fh)m  you  what  you  must  very  soos 
be  aware  of.  Papa  is  insane — he  has  beeose 
ever  since  dear  Caroline  was  buried.  He  mt 
he  is  always  seeinsr  dear  Caroline,  and  he  isaa- 
ject  to  fearfbl  delusions.  The  doctor  ssjs  be^ 
cannot  tell  how  much  worse  he  may  be,  sod 
that  everything  dameerous,  like  knives  or  nwra^ 
is  to  be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  It  was  mtoemrt 
you  should  not  see  him  again  this  eveainff.aiM 
was  unable  to  converse  properly,  and  I  MirtiH 
same  may  be  the  case  to-morrow ;  but  perinpi 
you  can  stav  over  Sunday,  and  I  may  be  able' 
assist  you  in  doing  what  he  wishes.*^  I 
whether  they  had  any  materials  for  miki 
likeness  —  a  photograph,  a  sketch,  or  an 
else  for  me  to  go  from.  **  No  thev  had  a 
'« Could  she  describe  her  clearly  P ""  She 
she  oould ;  and  there  was  a  print  that  was  fif 
much  like  her,  but  she  had  mislaid  it  1 1*** 
tioned,  that  with  such  disadvantages,  and  in  sKb 
an  absence  of  materials,  1  did  not  anttdpste* 
satisfactory  result.  I  had  painted  po^^"^ 
under  such  circumstances,  but  tneir  success  ms^ 
depended  up<m  the  powers  of  descrifjtion  of  IH 
persons  who  were  to  assist  me  by  their  recoM 
tion ;  in  some  instances  I  had  attained  a  oeitau 
amount  of  success,  but  in  most  the  retoU 
was  quite  a  failure.     The  medical  attendanl 
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tliat  lie  ordered  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept  on  his 
patMDt  till  he  came  again  the  next  morning. 
bteme  the  state  of  thine;?,  and  how  much  the 
IJtUe  lady  had  to  attend  to,  I  retired  early  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  I  heard  that  her  tixher 
was  decidedly  better ;  he  had  inquired  earnestly, 
OD  waking,  whether  I  was  reallv  in  the  house, 
tnd  at  br^flUdast-time  he  sent  aown  to  say  that 
be  hoped  nothing  would  prevent  my  making  an 
tttempi  at  the  portrait  immediately,  and  he  ex- 
pectea  to  be  able  to  see  me  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
DirectlT  after  breakfast  I  set  to  work,  aided 
by  such  description  as  the  sister  could  give  me. 
I  tried  affain  and  again,  but  without  success,  or, 
indeed,  the  least  prospect  of  it.  The  features, 
I  was  told,  were  sejNirately  like,  but  the  expres- 
fion  was  not.  I  toiled  on  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  day  with  no  better  result.  The  different 
studies  I  made  were  taken  up  to  the  invalid,  but 
the  same  answer  was  always  returned  —  no 
memblance.  I  had  exerted  myself  to  the  ut- 
most, and,  in  fact,  was  not  a  litlle  fatigued  by 
•0  doing — a  circumstance  that  the  little  lady 
eridently  noticed,  as  she  expressed  herself  most 
natefnl  for  the  interest  she  could  see  I  took  in 
me  matter,  and  referred  the  unsuccessful  result 
entirely  to  her  want  of  powers  of  description. 
She  also  said  it  was  so  nrovoking!  she  nad  a 
print— a  portrait  of  a  lady,  that  was  so  like. 
Dot  it  haa  gone — she  had  missed  it  from  her 
book  for  three  weeks  passed.  It  was  the  more 
dis^ipointiDe,  as  she  was  sure  it  would  have 
been  of  sucn  great  assistance.  I  asked  if  she 
could  tell  me  who  the  print  was  of,  as,  if  I 
knew,  I  could  easily  procure  one  in  London. 
6be  answered.  Lady  M.  A.  Immediately  the 
aune  was  uttered  the  whole  scene  of  the  lady 
•f  the  nulway  carriage  presented  itself  to  me. 
1  had  my  sketch-book  in  my  portmanteau  np- 
ilah^,  and,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  fixed  in  it 
iras  tiie  print  in  question,  with  the  two  pencil- 
iketches.  I  instantly  brought  them  down,  and 
ihowed  them  to  Maria  Lute.  She  looked  at 
tbem  for  a  moment,  turned  her  eyes  full  upon 
me,  and  said  slowly,  and  with  something  like 
fear  in  her  manner,  **  Where  did  you  get  these  P  ^ 
Iben  quicker,  and  without  waiting  for  my  an- 
•ver,  **Let  me  take  them  instantly  to  papa.^^ 
Ihe  was  away  ten  minutes,  or  more ;  when  she 
ntorned,  her  father  came  with  her.  He  did  not 
vait  for  salutations,  but  said,  in  a  tone  and  man- 
■or  I  had  not  observed  in  him  before,  **  I  was 
right  all  the  time ;  it  was  you  that  I  saw  with 
her,  and  these  sketches  are  from  her,  and  from 
BO  one  else.  I  value  them  more  than  all  my  pos- 
•eaeioos,  except  this  dear  child.*^  The  daughter 
also  assured  me  that  the  print  I  had  brought  to 
the  boose  must  be  the  one  taken  from  the  book 
•boot  three  weeks  before,  in  proof  of  which  she 
pointed  ou^  to  me  the  Rum  marks  at  the  back, 
which  exactly  corresponded  with  those  left  on  the 
blank  leaf.  From  the  moment  the  father  saw 
these  sketches,  his  mental  health  returned. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either  of  the  pencil 
^wings  in  the  sketch-book,  as  it  was  feared  I 
night  injure  them ;  but  an  oil  picture  from  them 
was  commenced  immediately,  the  father  sitting 
by  me  hour  after  hour,  directing  my  touches, 
eonTersing  rationally,  and  indeed  cheerfully, 
while  he  did  so.  He  avoided  direct  reference  to 
his  delusions,  but  from  time  to  time  led  the  con- 
venation  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had  origi- 
nally obtained  the  sketches.    The  doctor  came 


in  the  evening,  and,  after  extolling  the  particu- 
lar treatment  he  had  adopted,  pronounced  his 
patient  decidedly,  and  he  believed  permanently, 
improved. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  all  went  to 
church;  the  father,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
bereavement.  During  a  walk  which  he  took  with 
me  after  luncheon,  he  again  approached  the  sub- 

{'ect  of  the  sketches,  and  after  some  seeming 
lesitation  as  to  whe^er  he  should  oonfide  in  me 
or  not,  said,  '*  Your  writing  to  me  by  name,  from 
the  inn  at  Lichfield  was  one  of  those  inexplicable 
circumstances  that  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to 
clear  up.  I  knew  vou,  however,  diroctlv  I  saw 
you ;  when  those  about  me  considered  that  my 
mtellectwas  disordered,  and  that  I  spoke  incohe- 
rently, it  was  onl  V  because  I  saw  things  that  they 
did  not.  Since  her  death,  I  know,  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  nothing  will  ever  disturb,  that  at 
different  times  I  have  been  in  tho  actual  and 
visible  presence  of  my  dear  daughter  that  is  gone 
— oilener,  indeed,  just  after  her  death  than  lat- 
terly. Of  the  manv  times  that  this  has  occurred, 
I  distinctly  remember  once  seeing  her  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  speaking  to  a  person  seated  oppo- 
site ;  who  that  person  was  I  could  not  ascertain, 
as  my  position  seemed  to  be  immediatelv  behind 
him.  I  next  saw  her  at  a  dinner-table,  with 
others,  and  amongst  those  others,  unquestiona- 
bly, I  saw  yourself.  I  afterwards  learned  that  at 
that  time  I  was  considered  to  be  in  one  of  my 
lone^est  and  most  violent  paroxysms,  as  I  contin- 
ue<r to  see  her  speaking  to  you,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  assembly,  for  some  hours.  Again  I  saw 
her,  standing  by  your  side,  while  you  were  en- 
gaged in  either  writing  or  drawing.  I  saw  her 
onc«  again  afterwards,  but  the  next  time  I  saw 
yourself  was  in  the  inn  parlor." 

The  picture  was  proceeded  with  the  next  day, 
and  on  tlie  day  after  the  fiice  was  completed,  and 
I  afterwards  brought  it  with  me  to  Xondon  to 
finish. 

I  have  often  seen  Mr.  L.  since  that  period ;  his 
health  is  perfectly  reestablished,  and  his  man- 
ner and  conversation  are  as  cheerful  as  can  be 
expected  within  a  few  years  of  so  great  a  bereave- 
ment. 

The  portrait  now  hanes  in  his  bedroom,  with 
the  print  and  the  two  sketches  by  the  side,  and 
written  beneath  is:  *'€.  L.,  13th  September, 
1858,  aged  22." 

OBSERVATION   AND  MEMORY. 

The  iSunous  Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  was  on  one  occasion  complimented  on 
his  extraordinary*  memory.  lie  said  in  reply: 
**  He  had  no  merit  in  having  a  good  memory,  K)r 
memory  was  only  a  result  of  attention."  By  this 
he  meant  close  observation  of  what  is  seen,  heard, 
or  read.  The  answer  was  only  part  of  the  truth. 
To  have  a  good  memory,  there  must  in  the  first 
place  be  a  natural  or  acquired  capacity  for  observ- 
ing and  treasuring  up  observations.  No  doubt, 
the  good  memory  demonstrated  by  Thurlow  and 
other  clever  men  has  been  greatly  owing  to  a  strict 
attention  to  what  they  have  heard  or  r^Eul,  or  has 
passed  before  their  eyes.  The  brain  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  kind  of  photographic  apparatus,  which 
retains  the  impressions  made  on  it  through  the 
eyes  or  ears.  But,  then,  the  apparatus  must  be  of 
the  ri«;ht  sort  to  begin  with,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
must  be  kept  in  good  order  by  exercise.    The 
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great  thing  is  to  begin  young.  One  boy,  for  ex- 
ample, win  notice  all  that  takes  place.  He  ob- 
serves the  look  of  people,  their  mode  of  speaking, 
their  style  of  dress,  the  houses  they  live  in,  the 
anecdotes  and  stories  they  relate.  Another  boy 
going  through  the  some  routine,  takes  no  heed 
of  anything  to  be  afterwards  useful.  He  is  think- 
ing only  of  tiivial  amusements,  what  he  is  to 
have  for  dinner,  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  or  some- 
thing equally  paltry  and  evanescent.  His  edu- 
cation is  little  better  than  thrown  away,  and  he 
but  dimly  remembers  anything  that  fell  under 
his  attention  in  youth. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  as  remarkable  for  a  good 
memory  as  Thurlow,  and  in  some  respects  more 
so.  His  power  of  observation  was  extraordinary. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  his  popular  fictions. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  composed  of  scraps  of  re- 
membrances, as  to  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  or 
read,  put  together  and  embellished  by  the  imag- 
inative faculty.  The  sayings  of  his  Scottish 
characters  in  humble  life,  such  as  of  Davie  Gel- 
latley,  £die  Ochiltree,  Cuddle  Headrigg,  and 
Davie  Deans,  are  just  what  he  had  overheard  in 
his  youth.  He  nad  picked  up  what  others 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  skilfully  brought 
them  out  at  the  suitable  opportunity.  And  so 
with  his  historical  facts  ana  apt  poetical  quota- 
tions. Nothing  escaped  him.  If  in  walking  out 
he  accidentally  overneard  a  peculiar  vernacular 
phrase,  down  it  went  in  his  memory.  Dickens 
had  the  same  capacity  and  tact  in  observing 
and  treasunng  up  the  personal  appearance  and 
phraseology  of  individuals  whom  ho  chanced  to 
encounter. 

There  are  diversities  in  this  exercise  of  mem- 
ory. Some  are  good  at  remembering  dates,  some 
at  personal  oddities,  some  at  languages,  some  at 
miscellaneous  occurrences,  some  at  recollecting 
sermons  and  conversations ;  the  specialty  in  each 
case  being  due  to  a  particular  idiosyncrasy  of 
character.  BoswelPs  power  of  recording  his 
conversations  with  Johnson,  is  perhaps  the  most 
marvellous  thing  of  the  kind  ever  heard  of.  The 
late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  had  a  memory  so  com- 
prehensive and  minute  that  he  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  the  date  of  any  leading  historical  event. 
He  often  referred  to  what  he  had  been  doing  at  a 

E articular  day  and  moment  in  the  past  vears  of 
is  life.  For  example,  we  once  heard,  him  say, 
"This  day,  forty-seven  years  ago,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  two  o'clock,  I  was  passing  No.  17 
Princes  Street,  when  I  met  old  Wylie ;  and  we 
spoke  of  the  change  of  times  within  his  recollec- 
tion. He  told  me  that  he  remembered  the  Lon- 
don mail  arriving  in  Edinburgh  one  day  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  with  only  a  single 
letter ;  and  now  letters  and  papers  arrive  in  tons.^^ 
In  this  way,  by  acute  observation,  a  literary  man 
gathers  up  materials  to  be  brought  into  use  on  a 
mture  and  proper  occasion.  It  ought  to  be 
enough  to  inspire  youth  with  a  taste  for  cultivating 
powers  of  observation,  to  know  that  the  greatest 
efforts  of  genius  are  mainly  due  to  memory ;  for 
without  that,  thought  would  have  little  scope  or 
value. 

Most  persons  will  have  experienced  a  strange 
forgetfulness  of  names  and  circumstances  until 
something  occurs  to  bring  them  to  remembrance. 
Sometimes  the  memory  revives  very  curiously 
in  illness.  There  have  been  men  who  when  ill 
have  spoken  a  foreign  language,  which  when 
well  they  had  forgotten.    Why  this  should  be  we 


shall  probably  never  understand ;  but  these  re- 
vivals of  memory  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  do  not  really  forget  anything  in  .the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  that  we  can- 
not at  a  given  moment  recall  this  or  that  to 
mind,  but  still  it  is  laid  up  we  know  not  how  in 
a  secret  storehouse  of  the  brain,  and  when  we 
least  expect  it,  may  suddenly  be  brought  again 
to  light.  Sometimes  the  memory  thus  renved 
is  one  of  early  childhood,  as  in  the  case  related 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  on  visiting 
Pevensey  Castle,  felt  convinced  he  must  have 
seen  it  before,  and  that  when  he  did  there  were 
donkeys  under  the  gateway  and  some  people  on 
top  of  it.  By  inquiry  he  actually  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  tnere  with  a  picnic  party,  who 
made  the  excursion  on  donkeys,  when  he  waa 
only  about  eighteen  months  old. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  his  Psycholoaical 
Researches  gives  an  explanation  of  one  or  the 
strangest  freaks  of  memory  by  which  at  times 
we  believe  we*  detect  a  parallel  between  the 
passing  event  and  something  else  that  we  have 
witnessed  we  know  not  when.  But  the  case  given 
does  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  this  singular 
feeling.  There  are  few  who  will  not  know  what 
we  here  refer  to.  Dickens,  in  his  novels,  more 
than  once  alludes  to  this  sensation,  and  describes 
it  very  accurately  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of 
David  Copperfield,  *•  We  have  all,"  he  say?, 
**  some  experience  of  a  feeling  that  comes  over 
us  occasionally  of  what  we  are  saying  and  doing 
having  been  said  and  done  before  in  a  remote 
time  —  of  our  having  been  surrounded  dim  !^;es 
ago  by  the  same  faces,  objects,  and  circumstances 
— of  our  knowing  perfectly  what  will  be  srud 
next,  as  if  we  suddenly  remembered  it.  I  never 
had  this  mysterious  impression  more  strongly  in 
my  life  than  before  he  uttered  these  woras.^* 
The  knowing  of  what  is  to  come  next  is  the 
strangest  part  of  this  feeling,  and  one  quite 
absent  from  the  alleged  instance  cited  by  Brodie. 
But  recurring  to  our  own  experience,  we  are  not 
at  all  certain  that  this  supposed  foresight  is  at  all 
real.  Rather  the  mind  seems  to  get  into  a  half- 
dreamy  state  in  which  it  is  strongly  impressed 
witli  the  idea  that  as  it  has  heard  every  word  be- 
fore, so,  when  the  next  word  is  spoken  it  will  re- 
cognize it  as  having  been  heard  before ;  and  as  ' 
phrase  follows  phrase  and  incident  incident,  this  ' 
anticipated  feeling  of  recollection  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  continuous  foresight.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  a  suggested  explanation  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  does  not  fully  explain  even  that  part  of  it 
as  experienced  by  others  than  the  writer.  An 
adequate  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  difficult  problem.  It  has  apparent- 
ly been  in  all  times  remarked  and  wondered  at, 
and  its  mysterious  nature  has  caused  it  to  exer- 
cise a  strong  infiuence  in  the  Buddhist  religions 
bel ie f  in  transmigration . 

There  is  a  form  of  revived  recollection  which 
impresses  one  with  awe  rather  than  mere  won- 
der.   It  is  when  the  whole  picture  of  a  lifetime 
flashes  at  once  into  the  mind.    That  this  comes 
sometimes  when  death  or  peril  of  death  is  im- , 
minent  is  quite  certain.    It  may  be  that  it  occurs  | 
very  frequently  before  actual  death,  but  this  we 
cannot  know,  as  all  the  instances  of  which  we  , 
have  accounts  are  those  in  which  a  man  has  des-  ' 
cribed  his  sensatiohs  after  having  been  saved  , 
from  dying.    Most  of  the  cases  are  those  of 
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drowning  men.  When  all  hope  of  being  saved 
is  gone»  and  the  very  straggle  with  the  water  is 
ooe  made  withont  conscious  effort,  it  would  seem 
that  without  being  prompted  by  the  will,  the 
memory  suddenly  grasps  at  once  the  deeds  of  the 
life  that  now  appears  aoout  to  close,  and  at  the 
same  time  —  and  this  is  the  most  singular  part  of 
the  phenomenon  —  recognizes  the  moral  rectitude 
or  T^Tong  of  each  act.  There  is  a  case  of  this 
kind  recorded  of  an  English  naval  officer  who 
thus  remembered  the  events  of  his  life  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  struggling  hopelessly  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship  from  which  he  had  fallen ;  and 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  especially  struck 
by  the  sudden  coming  into  his  thoughts  of  a 
8chool-boy  lie  that  he  had  long  forgotten ;  there 
it  was  with  all  its  circumstances,  so  that  he  felt 
pained  at  the  thought  of  the  meanness  and  cow- 
ardice of  the  deceit. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  the  peril  was  of 
another  kind.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  a  horse 
stopped  suddenly  in  the  darkness,  and  frantically 
resisted  all  the  rider's  endeavoi*s  to  force  him 
onwards;  until  the  man,  peering  through  the 
night,  saw  that  he  had  missed  his  way  and  was 
trying  to  urge  his  horse  over  the  sharp  brink  of 
a  hidden  precipice.  As  the  danger  flashed  upon 
him,  with  the  knowledge  of  it  came,  in  one  rush, 
the  record  of  his  life.  This  point  is  such*an  in- 
teresting one  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  collect  the  materials  for  a  wide  comparison  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  known  to  have  occurred  It 
gives  rise  to  a  number  of  important  considera- 
tions as  to  the  character  of  the  memory,  and 
especially  it  gives  great  force  to  the  theory  that 
we  never  really  forget  anything.  It  seems,  too,  to 
suggest  that  the  power  of  the  memory  receives  an 
access  of  strength  in  the  last  moments  of  life ; 
and  other  facts  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Thns  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
a  German  pastor  in  America,  that  numbers  of 
German  emigrants  who  have  forgotten  their 
native  tongue,  recover  it  and  use  it  upon  their 
death-beds ;  and  the  same  writer  quotes  from  an 
article  in  Household  Words  the  touching  story  of 
an  idiot  who  had  been  left  an  orphan  in  early 
childhood,  and  in  boyhood  had  never  known 
what  a  mother's  care  was.  dying  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  and  with  the  words,  **My  mother! 
How  beautiful !  "  on  his  lips. 

We  have  referred  to  the  theory  of  our  not  ulti- 
mately forgetting  anything;  but  the  question 
arises,  if  this  theory  be  true,  what  degree  of 
advertence  is  sufficient  to  impress  a  fact  on  the 
memory  P  We  know  how  common  it  is  for  old 
people  to  be  apparently  quite  unable  to  remember 
more  recent  events,  while  they  have,  neverthe- 
less, a  vivid  recollection  of  those  of  earlier  life. 
The  reason  of  this  clearly  is,  that  in  their  earlier 
days  their  senses  and  faculties  were  more  keenly 
alive  to  what  they  saw,  heard,  and  felt ;  and  thus 
things  impressed  the  memory  strongly  that 
sc^ircelv  touched  it  when  they  had  to  reach  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  decaying  senses  of 
old  age.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation ,  memory 
must  depend  for  its  intensity  on  the  degree  of 
observation  with  which  the  record  was  made ;  but 
it  may  be  that  in  the  inner  depths  of  the  memory 
there  are  stored  up  recollections  of  things  that 
we  never  consciously  turned  the  mind  to,  but 
heard  or  saw,  harSly  knowing  that  we  did 
so  Every  reader  of  Coleridge's  Biographia 
LUeraiia  will  remember  a  notable  instance  of 


this  actually  occurring.  A  servant-girl  in  some 
Grerman  town  fell  ill,  and  in  her  ravings  began  to 
speak  Hebrew  in  plain  connected  sentences. 
She  knew  no  language  but  her  own ;  and  the 
matter  seemed  an  insoluble  mystery,  until  in- 
quiry revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  once  been  in 
the  service  of  a  Protestant  pastor  who  was  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  used  often  to  read 
some  Ribbinical  treatises  aloud,  walking  up  and 
down  the  common  room  of  the  house  while  the 
servant  was  at  her  work.  Now,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  any  one  who  is  ignorant  of  a  foreign 
language  cannot  repeat  even  a  dozen  words  out 
of  a  reading  thus  heard  by  chance ;  yet  under 
peculiar  conditions  the  fact  was  revealed  that 
whole  pages  of  a  lan^a^^e,  of  which  she  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  a  smgle  word,  had  thus  been 
accidentally  stored  up  in  this  girPs  memory ! 

We  have  only  lightly  surveyed  one  portion  of 
the  action  of  a  single  human  faculty.  There  is 
indeed  no  more  marvellous  field  of  observation 
and  discovery  than  that  of  the  action  of  the  human 
mind.  The  practical  lesson  we  arrive  at  on  this 
interesting  subject  is,  that  although  all  ai*e  not 
naturally  blessed  with  a  good  memory,  the 
faculty  may,  in  most  instances,  be  less  or  more 
improved  by  exercise,  narticularly  in  the  young, 
when  the  brain  is  fresh  and  susceptible.  Incu- 
viduals  may  be  heard  complaining  of  a  bad  mem- 
ory, who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  keep 
it  m  exercise.  It  would  be  scarcely  less  absurd 
for  a  person  to  complain  of  being  unable  to 
walk,  who  for  years  had  refrained  from  the' use  of 
his  legs.  Let  us  specify  one  or  two  examples.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  people  to  put  a  mark  in  a  book 
at  the  place  they  leave  off  reading.  This  is  losing 
a  chance  of  cultivating  the  memory.  The  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  observe  the  number  of  the  page, 
and  endeavor  to  keep  it  in  remembrance.  The 
custom  of  taking  notes  as  memoranda  may,  in 
certain  important  cases,  be  allowable  for  the  sake 
of  preservation  and  reference.  But  the  practice 
of  taking  notes  on  all  occasions  has  a  seriously 
weakening  effect  on  the  memory,  and  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided.  In  short,  the  habit  of 
keenly  observing  and  remembering  without  note 
or  mark  is  the  secret  —  if  there  be  a  secret  in  it 
—  of  securing   a   good  workable  memory. 

Chambers^s  Journal, 


NOVEL  READING. 

BY  ANTHOirr  TBOLLOPB. 

[This  is  a  passage  only  from  Mr.  Trollope's 
paper  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  comprising  a 
somewhat  careful  statement  of  his  estimate  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray.  As  the  opinion  of  a 
novelist  of  remarkable  sense  about  two  novelists 
of  remarkable  genius,  it  is  well  worth. reading. 
Mr.  Trollope's  views  on  the  ethics  of  novels  are 
exactly  right. — Ed."] 

There  have  been  English  novelists  by  the 
score,  —  by  the  hundred  we  may  say.  Some  of 
them  have  been  very  weak ;  some  utterly  ineffi- 
cacious for  good  or  evil ;  some  undoubtedily  mis- 
chievous in  their  tendencies.  But  there  has 
accompanied  their  ^owth  a  general  conviction 
that  it  behooves  the  English  novelist  to  be  pure. 
As  on  the  English  stage,  and  with  the  English 
periodical  press,  both  scurrility  and  lascivious- 
ness  may  now  and  again  snatch  a  temporary 
success;  so  it  is  with  English  fiction.    We  all 
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know  the  writers  who  endeavor  to  be  so  nearly 
lascivious  that  they  may  find  an  audience  among 
those  whose  taste  lies  in  that  direction.  But 
such  is  not  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and 
these  attempts  at  impropriety,  these  longings  to 
be  as  bold  and  wicked  as  some  of  our  neighbors, 
do  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  While  a  true  story 
of  genuine  love,  well  told,  will  win  the  heart  of 
the  nation  and  raise  the  author  to  a  high  posi- 
tion among  the  worthies  of  his  country,  the  pru- 
rient dabbler  in  lust  hardly  becomes  known  be- 
yond a  special  class.  The  number  of  those  who 
read  novels  have  become  millions  in  England 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  our  facto- 
ries, with  our  artisans,  behind  our  counters,  in 
third-class  railway  carriages,  in  our  kitchens 
and  stables,  novels  are  now  read  unceasingly. 
Much  reaches  those  readers  that  is  poor.  Much 
that  is  false  in  sentiment  and  faulty  in  art  no 
doubt  finds  its  way  with  them.  But  indecency 
does  not  thrive  with  them,  and  when  there  comes 
to  them  a  choice  of  good  or  bad,  they  choose  the 
better.  There  has  grown  up  a  custom  of  late, 
especially  among  tea-dealers,  to  give  away  a 
certain  number  of  books  among  their  poorer 
customers  When  so  much  tea  has  been  con- 
stimed,  then  shall  a  book  be  given.  It  came  to 
my  ears  the  other  day  that  eighteen  thousand 
volumes  of  Dickens'  works  had  just  been  ordered 
for  this  purpose.  The  bookseller  suggested  t^at 
a  little  novelty  mifipht  be  expedient.  Would  the 
benevolent  tea-dealer  like  to  vary  his  presents? 
But  no'!  The  tradesman,  knowing  his  business, 
and  being  anxious  above  all  things  to  attract, 
declared  that  Dickens  was  what  he  wanted.  He 
had  found  that  the  tea-consuming  world  had  pre- 
ferred tiieir  Dickens. 

In  wide-spread  popularity  the  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  have,  I  believe,  exceeded  those  of  any 
other  British  novelist,  though  they  have  not  yet 
reached  that  open  market  of  unrestricted  compe- 
tition which  a  book  reaches  only  when  its  copy- 
right has  run  out.  Up  to  this  present  time  over 
800,000  copies  of  Pickwick  have  been  sold  in  this 
country,  and  the  book  is  still  copyright  property. 
In  saying  this  I  make  no  invidious  comparison 
between  Scott  and  Dickens.  I  may,  indeed,  b\9 
in  error  in  supposing  the  circulation  of  Waverley 
to  have  been  less.  As  it  is  open  to  any  book- 
seller to  issue  Scott's  novels,  it  would  bp  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  number.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  show  what  has  been  the  circulation  of 
a  popular  novel  in  Great  Britain.  The  circular 
tion  outside  the  home  market  has  been  probably 
as  great,  perhaps  greater,  as  American  readers 
are  more  numerous  than  the  English.  Among 
the  millions  of  those  into  whose  hands  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volumes  have  fallen,  there 
can  hardly  be  one  who  has  not  received  some 
lesson  frqm  what  ho  has  read.  It  may  be  that 
many  dissent  from  the  mode  of  telling  which 
Dickens  adopted  in  his  stories,  that  they  ar^  in- 
dififerentto  the  stories  themselves,  that  they  ques- 
tion the  taste,  and  fail  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  melodramatic  incidents  and  unnatural  char- 
acters which  it  was  his  delight  to  portray.  All 
that  has  no  bearing^ on  the  issue  wnich  we  now 
attempt  to  raise.  The  teaching  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  not  instruction  as  to  taste,  or  art,  — 
is  not  instruction  as  to  style  or  literary  excel- 
lence. By  such  lessons  as  Dickens  tauffht  will 
the  young  man  learn  to  be  honest  or  dishonest, 
noble  or  ignoble?    Will  the  girl  learn  to  be 


modest  or  brazen-fjftced  ?  Will  greed  be  engcn 
dered  and  self-indulgence?  Will  a  taste  for 
vicious  pleasure  be  created?  Will  the  yoanff 
of  either  sex  be  taught  to  think  it  is  a  graod 
thing  to  throw  off  the  conventional  rules  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  has  established  for  its 
^idance,  or  will  they  unconsciously  learn  from 
tne  author*s  pages  to  recognize  the  fact  that  hap- 
piness is  to  be  obtained  by  obeying,  and  not  by  ran- 
ning  counter  to  the  principles  of  morality  ?  Let 
memory  run  back  for  a  few  moments  over  those 
stories,  and  it  will  fail  to  find  im  immodest  girl 
who  ha»  been  made  alluring  to  female  readers, 
or  an  ill-conditioned  youth  whose  career  a  lad 
would  be  tempted  to  envy.  'No  ridicole  Ib 
thrown  on  marriage  constancy ;  no  gilding  is 
given  to  fictitious  pleasure ;  no  charm  is  atuled 
to  idleness ;  no  alluring  color  is  lent  to  debauch- 
ery. Pickwick  may  be  softer,  and  Ralph  Nicklc- 
by  harder  than  the  old  men  whom  we  know  in 
the  world ;  but  the  lessons  which  they  teach  are 
all  in  favor  of  a  soft  heart,  all  strongly  opposed 
to  hardness  of  heart.  **  What  an  impossible 
dear  old  duffer  that  Pickwick  is !  ^^  a  lady  said  to 
me  the  other  day.  criticising  the  character  as  I 
thought  very  correctly.  Quite  impossible,  and 
certainly  a  duffer,  —  if  I  understand  the  latter 
phrase,  —  but  so  dear !  That  an  old  man  as  be 
grows  old  should  go  on  loving  everybody  aroand 
him,  loving  the  more  the  older  he  grows,  run- 
ning over  with  philanthropy,  and  happy  through 
it  aH  in  spite  of  the  susceptibility  of  Mrs.  Bardell 
and  the  fallings  off  of  Mr.  Winkle !  That  has 
been  the  lesson  taught  by  Pickwick  ;  and  though 
probably  but  few  readers  have  so  believed  in  Pick- 
wick as  to  think  that  nature  would  produce  such 
a  man,  still  they  have  been  unconsciously  taught 
the  sweetness  olf  human  love. 

Such  characters  as  those  of  Lord  Frederick 
Verisophtand  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  have  often  been 
drawn  by  dramatists  and  novelists  —  too  fre- 
quently with  a  dash  of  attractive  fashion — in  a 
manner  (qualified  to  conceal  in  the  mind  of  the 
unapprcciating  reader  the  vices  of  the  men  under 
the  brightness  of  their  trappings.  Has  any 
voung  man  been  made  to  wish  uat  he  shonld 
be  such  as  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  or  should 
become  such  as  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk?  Kate 
Nickleby  is  not  to  us  an  entirely  natural  young 
woman.  She  lacks  human  life.  But  the  girls 
who  have  read  her  adventures  have  all  learned  to 
acknowledge  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  mod- 
esty. It  is  not  your  daughter,  my  reader,  who 
has  needed  such  a  lesson,  out  think  of  the  eight 
hundred  thousand ! 

Of  all  Dickens'  novels  Oliver  Twist  is  perhaps 
artistically  the  best,  as  in  it  the  author  adheres 
most  tenaciously  to  one  story,  and  interests  as 
most  thoroughly  by  his  plot.  But  the  characters 
are  less  efficacious  for  the  teaching  of  lessons 
than  in  his  other  tales.  Neither  can  Bill  Sikes 
nor  Nancy,  nor  can  even  the  great  Bumble  be 
credited  with  having  been  of  much  service  by 
deterring  readers  from  vice ;  but,  then ,  neither 
have  they  allured  readers,  as  has  been  done  by 
so  many  writers  of  fiction  who  have  ventured  to 
deal  with  the  world's  reprobates. 

In  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  in  David  Copperfidd,  in 
Bhak  House,  and  LiUU  Darrit,  the  tendency  of 
which  I  speak  will  be  found  to  be  the  same.  It 
is  indeed  carried  through  every  work  that  he 
wrote.  To  whom  has  not  kindness  of  heart  been 
made  beautiful  by  Tom  Pinch ;  and  hypocrisy 
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odious  by  Pecksniff?  The  peculiar  abomina- 
tkms  of  Pecksniff^s  daughters  are  made  to  .be 
abominable  to  the  least  attentive  reader.  Un- 
ooDscioasl;^  the  girl-reader  declares  to  herself 
that  she  will  not  at  any  rate  be  like  that.  This 
is  the  mode  of  teaching  which  is  in  truth  service- 
able. Let  the  mind  be  induced  to  sympathize 
warmly  with  that  which  is  good  and  true,  or  be 
moTed  to  hatred  against  that  which  is  vile,  and 
then  an  impression  will  have  been  made,  cer- 
taiolj  serviceable,  and  probably  ineradicable.  It 
may  be  admitted  in  regard  to  Dickens^  young 
ladies  that  they  lack  nature.  Dora,  Nelly,  Little 
Dorrit,  Florence  Dombey,  and  a  host  of  others 
crowd  upon  our  memory,  not  as  shailows  of 
people  we  have  really  known, — as  do  Jeanie 
beans,  for  instance,  and  Jane  Eyre ;  — but  they 
have  aiSected  us  as  personifications  of  tenderness 
and  gentle  feminine  gifts.  We  have  felt  each 
character  to  contain,  not  a  woman,  but  some- 
thing which  will  help  to  make  many  women. 
The  Boythoms,  Tulkmghorns,  Cheerybles,  and 
Pickwicks,  may  be  as  unlike  nature  as  they  will. 
They  are  unlike  nature,  but  they  nevertheless 
charm  the  reader,  and  leave  behind  on  the  pal- 
ate of  his  mind  a  sweet  savor  of  humanity.  Our 
iQthor  s  heroes  down  to  Smike,  are  often  out- 
rageous in  their  virtues.  But  their  virtues  are 
Tirtnes.  Truth,  gratitude,  courage,  and  manly 
self-respect  are  qualities  which  a  young  man 
will  be  made  not  only  to  admire,  but  to  IDlc,  by 
his  manv  hours  spent  over  these  novels.  And 
so  it  will  be  with  young  women  as  to  modesty, 
reticence,  and  unselfish  devotion. 

The  popularity  of  Thackeray  has  been  very 
mocb  less  extended  than  that  of  Dickens,  and  the 
lessons  which  he  has  taught  have  not,  therefore, 
been  scattered  afield  so  widely.  Dickens,  to  use 
a  now  common  phrase,  has  tapped  a  stratum 
lower  in  education  and  wealth,  and  therefore 
much  wider,  thnn  that  reached  by  his  rival.  The 
cenius  of  Thackeray  was  of  a  nature  idtogether 
oifferent.  Dickens  delighted  much  in  depicting 
with  very  broad  lines  very  well-known  vices 
onder  impossible  characters,  but  was,  perhaps, 
still  more  thoroughly  at  home  in  representing 
eqoally  well-known  virtues  after  the  same  fash- 
wa.  bis  Pinches  and  Cheerybles  were  nearer 
to  him  than  his  Ralph  Nicklebys  and  his  Peck- 
sniffs. It  seems  specially  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Thackeray  to  cover  with  scorn  the  vices 
which  in  his  hands  were  displayed  in  person- 
ms  who  were  only  too  realistic.  With  him 
there  is  no  touch  of  melodrama.  From  first  to 
last  you  arc  as  much  at  home  with  Barry  Lyn- 
don, the  most  complete  rascal,  perhaps,  that 
erer  was  drawn,  as  with  your  wife,  or  your  pri- 
vate secretary,  if  yon  have  one,  or  the  servant 
who  waits  upon  yon  daily.  And  when  he  turns 
from  the  strength  of  his  rascals  to  the  weaker 
idiosnicrasies  of  those  whom  you  are  to  love 
for  their  virtues,  he  is  equally  efficacious.  BaiTy 
Lyndon  was  a  man  of  infinite  intellectual  capac- 
i^,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  Colonel 
^ewoome.  But  was  there  ever  a  gentleman 
more  sweet,  more  lovable,  more  thoroughly  a 
gentleman  at  adl  points,  than  the  Colonel  ?  How 
many  a  young  lad  has  been  taught  to  know  how 
a  genUeman  should  think,  and  how  a  gentleman 
sbonldact  and  speak,  by  the  thoughts  and  words 
and  doings  of  the  Colonel  P  I  wul  not  say  that 
Barry  Lyndon^s  career  has  deterred  many  from 
rascaldom,  as  such  a  career  can  only  be  ezcep- 
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tional ;  but  it  has  certainly  enticed  no  lad  to  fol- 
low it. 

VanUy  Fair,  though  not  in  my  opinion  the 
best,  is  the  best  known  of  Thackeray^s  works. 
Readers,  though  they  are  delighted,  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  it,  because  Amelw  Sedley  is  silly, 
because  Osborne  is  selfish,  because  Dobbin  is 
ridiculous,  and  because  Becky  Sharp  alone  is 
clever  and  successful,  —  while  at  the  same  time 
she  is  as  abominable  as  the  genius  of  a  satirist 
can  make  her.  But  let  him  or  her  who  has  read 
the  book  think  of  the  lessons  which  have  been 
left  behind  by  it.  Amelia  is  a  true,  loving 
woman,  who  can  love  her  husband  even  though 
he  he  selfish  —  loving,  as  a  woman  should  love, 
with  enduring  devotion.  Whatever  is  charming 
in  her  attracts ;  what  is  silly  repels.  The  char- 
acter of  Osborne  is  necessary  to  that  of  Dobbin, 
who  is  one  of  the  finest  heroes  ever  drawn.  Un- 
selfish, brave,  modest,  forgiving,  afifectionate, 
manly  all  over,  —  his  is  just  the  character  to 
teach  a  lesson.  Tell  a  young  man  that  he  ought 
to  be  modest,  that  he  ought  to  think  more  of  the 
heart  of  the  girl  he  loves  than  of  his  own,  that 
even  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  he  should  sacrifice 
himself  to  others,  and  he  will  ridicule  vour 
advice  and  you  too.  But  if  you  can  touch  his 
sentiment,  get  at  him  in  his  closet,  —  or  perhaps 
rather  his  smoking-room,  —  without  his  know- 
ing it,  bring  a  tear  to  his  eye  and  perhaps  a 
throb  to  his  throat,  and  tfaAen  he  will  have  learned 
something  of  that  which  your  less  impressive 
lecture  was  incapable  of  teaching.  As  for  Becky 
Sharp,  it  is  not  only  that  she  was  false,  unfemin- 
ine,  and  heartless.  Such  attributes,  no  doubt, 
are  in  themselves  unattractive.  But  there  is  not 
a  turn  in  the  telling  of  the  story  which,  in  spite 
of  her  success,  does  not  show  the  reader  how 
little  is  gained,  how  much  is  lost,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tniat  depraved  ingenuity. 

Pendennis  is  an  unsteady,  ambitious,  clever 
but  idle  young  man,  with  excellent  aspirations 
and  purpoeics,  but  hardly  trustworthy,  lie  is  by 
no  means  such  an  one  as  an  anxious  rather  would 
wish  to  put  before  his  son  as  an  example.  But 
he  is  lifelike.  Clever  young  men,  ambitious  but 
idle  and  vacillating,  are  met  every  day,  whereas 
the  gift  of  persistency  in  a  young  man  is  un- 
common. The  Pendennis  phase  of  life  is  one 
into  which  clever  voung  men  are  apt  to  run. 
The  chafacter  of  alluring  would  be  dangerous. 
If  reckless,  idle  conceit  had  carried  everything 
before  it  in  the  story,  —  if  Pendennis  had  been 
made  to  be  noble  in  Uie  midst  of  his  foibles,  — 
the  losson  taught  would  have  been  bad.  But 
the  picture  which  becomes  gradually  visible  to 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
Though  Pendennis  is,  as  it  were,  saved  at  last  by 
the  enduring  affection  of  two  women,  the  idle- 
ness and  the  conceit  and  the  vanity,  the  little- 
ness of  the  soi^isarU  great  young  man,  are 
treated  with  so  much  disdain  as  to  make  the 
idlest  and  vainest  of  male  readers  altogether  for 
the  time  out  of  love  with  idleness  and  vanity. 
And  as  for  Laura,  the  younger  of  the  two  wom- 
en by  whom  he  is  saved,  she  who  becomes  his 
wife,  —  surely  no  female  character  ever  drawn 
was  better  aaapted  than  hers  to  teach  that  mix- 
ture of  self-negation,  modesty,  and  affection 
which  is  needed  for  the  composition  of  the  ideal 
woman  whom  we  love  to  contemplate. 

Of  Colonel  Newoomewe  have  already  spoken. 
Of  all  the  characters  drawn  by  Thackeray  it  is 
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the  most  attractive,  and  it  is  so  because  he  is  a 
man,  sans  peur  and  sans  reproche.  He  is  not  a 
clever  old  man,  — not  half  so  amusing  as  that 
worldly  old  gentleman.  Major  Pendennis,  with 
whom  the  reader  of  the  former  novel  will  have 
become  acquainted,  —  but  he  is  one  who  cannot 
lie,  who  cannot  do  a  mean  thing,  who  can  wear 
his  gown  as  a  bedesman  in  the  Grey  Friars  Hos- 

EitaT,  —  for  to  that  he  comes,  —  with  all  the 
onor  that  can  hang  about  a  judge^s  ermine. 
Esmond  is  undoubtedly  Thackeray^s  greatest 
work,  —  not  only  because  in  it  his  story  is  told 
with  the  directest  purpose,  with  less  of  vague 
wandering  than  in  the  others,  —  but  by  reason 
also  of  the  force  of  the  characters  portrayed. 
The  one  to  which  we  will  specially  call  atten- 
tion is  that  of  Beatrix,  the  younger  heroine  of 
the  story.  Her  mother,  La^  Castlewood,  is  an 
elder  heroine.  The  term  as  applied  to  the  per- 
sonages of  a  modem  novel,  —  as  may  be  said 
also  of  hero,  —  is  not  very  appropriate ;  but  it  is 
the  word  which  will  best  convey  the  intended 
meaning  to  the  reader.  Notliiiig  sadder  than 
the  story  of  Beatrix  can  be  imagined, —  nothing 
sadder  though  it  falls  so  intmitely  short  of 
tragedy.  But  we  speak  specially  of  it  here,  be- 
cause we  believe  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  girls 
who  read  it  to  be  thoroughly  salutary.  Beatrix 
is  a  girl  endowed  with  great  gifts.  She  has 
birth,  rank,  fortune,  intellect,  and  beauty.  She 
is  blessed  with  that  special  combination  of 
feminine  loveliness  and  feminine  wit  which  men 
delight  to  encounter.  The  novelist  has  not 
merely  said  that  it  is  so,  but  has  succeeded  in 
bringmg  the  girl  before  us  with  such  vivid 
power  of  portraiture  that  we  know  her,  what 
she  is,  down  to  her  shoe-ties,  —  know  her,  first 
to  the  loving  of  her,  and  then  to  the  hatine  of 
her.  She  become  as  she  ^es  on  the  object  ofEs- 
mond^s  love,  —  and  coula  she  permit  her  heart  to 
act  in  this  matter,  she  too  would  love  him.  She 
knows  well  that  he  is  a  man  worthy  to  be  loved. 
She  is  encouraged  to  love  him  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances. Indeed,  she  does  love  him.  But 
she  has  decided  within  her  own  bosom  that  the 
world  is  her  oyster,  which  has  to  be  opened  by 
her,  being  a  woman,  not  by  her  sword  but  by 
her  beauty.  Higher  rank  than  her  own,  greater 
fortune,  a  bieger  place  in  the  world^s  eyes, 
grander  jewels,  have  to  be  won.  Harry  Es- 
mond, oh,  how  good  he  is ;  how  fit  to  be  the 
lord  of  any  girl,  —  if  only  he  were  a  duke,  or 
such  like  P  This  is  her  feeling,  and  this  is  her 
resolve.  Then  she  sets  her  cap  at  a  duke,  a  real 
duke,  and  almost  ^ets  him,  —  would  have  got 
him  only  her  duke  is  killed  in  a  duel  before  she 
has  been  made  a  duchess.  After  that  terrible 
blow  she  sinks  lower  still  in  her  low  ambition. 
A  scion  of  banished  royalty  comes  dangling  af- 
ter her,  and  she,  thinking  that  the  scion  may  be 
restored  to  his  royal  cprandeur,  would  fain  be- 
come the  mistress  of  a  King. 

It  is  a  foul  career,  the  reader  will  say ;  and 
there  may  be  some  who  would  ask  whether  such 
is  the  picture  which  should  be  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  a  voung  girl  by  those  who  are  anxious, 
not  only  u)r  the  amusement  of  her  leisure  hours, 
but  also  for  her  purity  and  worth.  It  might 
be  asked,  also,  whether  the  Commandments 
should  be  read  in  her  ears,  lest  she  should  be 
taught  to  steal  and  to  murder.  Beautiful  as 
Beatrix  is,  attractive,  clever,  charming, — 
prone  as  the  reader  is  to  sympathize  with  Es- 


mond in  his  love  for  this  winning  creature,  — 
yet  by  degrees  the  vileness  becomes  so  vile, 
the  ulcerea  sores  are  so  revolting,  the  whited 
sepulchre  is  seen  to  be  so  foul  within,  tiuU 
the  girl  who  reads  the  book  m  driven  to  saj, 
'*Not  like  that;  not  like  that!  Whatever  fate 
may  have  in  store  for  me,  let  it  not  be  like 
that.^  And  this  conviction  will  not  come  from 
any  outward  suffering,  —  not  from  povertv, 
ill-usage,  from  loss  of  beauty  or  youth.  No 
condign  punishment  of  that  easy  kind  is  in- 
flicted.  But  the  vice  is  made  to  be  so  ugly, 
so  heart-breaking  to  the  wretched  victim  who 
has  encouraged  it,  that  it  strikes  the  beholder 
with  horror.  Vice  is  heart-breaking  to  its  vic- 
tim. The  difficulty  is  to  teach  the  lesson,— 
to  bring  the  truth  home.  Sermons  too  often 
fail  to  CIO  it.  The  little  story  in  which  Tom  the 
naughty  boy  breaks  his  leg,  while  Jack  the  good 
boy  gets  apples,  does  not  do  it.  The  broken  leg 
and  me  apples  do  not  find  credence.  Beatrix  in 
her  misery  is  believed  to  be  miserable. 

I  will  not  appeal  to  further  instances  of  good 
teaching  araonglater  British  novelists,  having  en- 
deavored to  exemplify  my  meaning  by  the  novels 
of  two  masters  who  have  appeared  among  va  in 
later  days,  whose  works  are  known  to  all  of  lu; 
and  who  have  both  departed  from  among  us; 
but  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  British  novelist  generally  from 
aspersions  often  thrown  upon  it  oy  quoting  the 
works  of  those  to  whom  I  nave  referred.  And  I 
am  anxious  also  to  vindicate  that  public  taste  in 
literature  which  has  created  and  nourished  the 
novelist^s  work.  There  still  exists  the  judgment, 
—  prejudice,  I  think  I  may  call  it,  — whicn  con- 
demns it.  It  is  not  operative  against  the  read- 
ing of  novels,  as  is  proved  by  their  genenl 
acceptance.  But  it  exists  strongly  in  refereoce 
to  the  aporeciation  in  which  they  are  professed 
to  be  hela,  and  it  robs  them  of  much  of  that  higii 
character  which  they  may  claim  to  have  earned 
by  their  grace,  their  honesty,  and  good  teaching. 

By  the  consent  of  all  mankind  who  read,  poetry 
takes  the  highest  place  in  literature.  That  no- 
bility of  expression,  and  all  but  divine  grace  of 
words,  which  she  is  bound  to  attain  before  she 
can  make  her  footing  good,  is  not  compatible 
with  prose.  Indeed,  it  is  that  which  turns  prose 
into  poetry.  When  that  has  been  in  troth 
achieved,  the  reader  knows  that  the  writer  has 
soared  above  the  earth,  and  can  teadi  bis  les- 
sons somewhat  as  a  ^d  might  teach.  He  who 
sits  down  to  write  his  tale  in  prose  makes  no 
such  attempt,  nor  does  he  dream  that  the  poet]s 
honor  is  within  his  reach.  But  his  teaching  is 
of  the  same  nature,  and  his  lessons  tend  to  the 
same  end.  By  either,  false  sentiment  may  be 
fostered,  false  notions  of  humanity  may  be  en- 
gendered, false  honor,  false  love,  false  worship 
may  be  created ;  by  either,  vice  instead  of  virtue 
may  be  taught.  But  by  each  equally  may  true 
honor,  true  love,  true  worship,  and  true  human- 
ity be  iuQulcated ;  and  that  will  be  the  greatest 
teacher  who  will  spread  such  truth  the  widest 
At  present,  much  as  novels,  as  novels,  are 
sought  and  read,  there  still  exists  an  idea— a 
feeling  which  is  very  prevalent — that  novels  at 
their  best  are  but  innocent.  Young  men  and 
women  —  and  old  men  and  women  too— read 
more  of  them  than  they  read  of  poetir,  because 
such  reading  is  easier ;  but  they  reaa  them  as 
men  eat    pastry    after   dinner, —  not  without 
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some  inward  conviction  that  the  taste  is  Tain  if 
not  yicioos.  We  think  that  it  is  not  vicious  or 
rain, — unless  indeed  the  employment  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  ^;raver  duties  of  life. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
day  wan  any  of  us  have  as  ^et  acknowledged 
I  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  reading  of  these  books. 
j  Whether  the  teaching  be  good  or  bad,  that  is  the 
I  case.  It  is  from  them  that  girls  learn  what  is  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  what  they  are  to  expect 
when  lovers  come ;  and  also  from  them  that  young 
men  unconsciously  learn  what  are,  or  should  be, 
or  may  be,  the  charms  of  love.  Other  lessons 
also  are  taught.  In  these  days,  when  the  desire 
to  be  honest  is  pressed  so  hard  on  the  heel  by 
the  ambition  to  be  great,  in  which  riches  are  the 
easiest  road  to  greatness ;  when  the  temptations 
to  which  men  are  subjected  dull  their  eyes  to  the 
perfected  iniquities  of  others ;  when  it  is  so  hard 
for  a  man  to  decide  vigorously  that  the  pitch 
which  so  many  are  handTing  will  defile  him  if  it 
be  touched,  —  men^s  conduct  will  be  actuated 
much  by  that  which  is  from  day  to  day  depicted 
to  them  as  leading  to  glorious  or  inglorious  re- 
sults. The  woman  who  is  described  as  having 
obtained  all  that  the  world  holds  to  be  precious 
by  lavishing  her  charms  and  caresses  unworthily 
and  heartlessly,  will  induce  other  women  to  do 
the  same  with  theirs ;  as  will  she  who  is  made 
interesting  by  exhibition  of  bold  passion 
teach  others  to  be  spuriouslv  passionate.  The 
pong  man  who,  in  a  novel,  becomes  a  hero,  — 
perhaps  a  member  of  parliament  or  almost  a 
prime  minister,  —  bv  trickery,  falsehood,  and 
flash  cleverness,  will  have  as  many  followers  in 
i  his  line  as  Jack  Sheppard  or  Macheath  will*  have 
in  theirs ;  and  will  ao,  if  not  as  wide,  a  deeper 
mischief. 

To  the  novelist,  thinking  of  all  this,  it  must 
surely  become  a  matter  of  deep  conscience  how 
he  shall  handle  those  characters  bj  whose  words 
and  doings  he  hopes  to  interest  his  readers.  It 
may  frequently  be  the  case  that  he  will  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  something  for  effect ;  to  say 
,  a  word  or  two  here,  or  to  draw  a  picture  there, 
for  which  he  fbels  that  he  has  the 'power,  and 
which,  when  spoken  or  drawn,  would  be  allur- 
ing. The  regions  of  absolute  vice  are  foul  and 
odious.  The  savor  of  them,  till  custom  has 
hardened  the  palate  and  the  nose,  is  disgusting. 
In  the^e  he  will  hardly  tread.  But  there  are  out- 
skirts on  these  regions  in  which  sweet-smelling 
flowers  seem  to  grow  and  grass  to  be  green.  It 
is  m  these  boraer-lands  that  the  danger  lies. 
The  novelist  may  not  be  dull.  If  he  commit 
that  fault,  he  can  do  neither  harm  nor  good.  He 
must  please ;  and  the  flowers  and  the  soft  grass 
in  those  neutral  territories  sometimes  seem  to 
give  too  easy  an  opportunity  of  pleasing. 

The  writer  of  stories  must  please,  or  he  will 
i  be  nothing.  And  he  must  teach,  whether  he  wish 
I  to  teach  or  not.  How  shall  he  teach  lessons  of 
'  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  make  himself  a 
delight  to  his  readers?  Sermons  in  themselves 
are  not  thought  to  be  agreeable ;  nor  are  dis- 
quisitions on  moral  philosophy  supposed  to  be 
pleasant  reading  for  our  idle  hours.  But  the 
novelist,  if  he  have  a  conscience,  must  preach 
his  sermons  with  the  same  purpose  as  the  cler^- 
num,  and  must  have  his  own  system  of  ethics. 
If  he  can  do  this  efficiently,  if  he  can  make  virtue 
alluring  and  vice  ugly,  while  he  charms  his 
i^er  instead  of  weaiying  him,  then  we  think 


that  he  should  not  be  spoken  of  generally  as 
bein^  among  those  workers  of  iniquity  who  do 
evil  m  their  generation.  So  many  have  done  so, 
that  the  English  novelist,  as  a  class  may,  we 
think,  boast  that  such  has  been  the  result  of 
their  work.  Can  any  one,  by  search  through  the 
works  of  the  five  writers  whose  names  we  have 
specially  mentioned,  —  Miss  Ed^e worth.  Miss 
Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray, — find  a 
scene,  a  passage,  or  a  word  that  could  teach  a 
fi^irl  to  bo  immodest  or  a  man  to  be  dishonest  ? 
When  men  in  their  pages  have  been  described 
as  dishonest,  or  women  as  immodest,  has  not  the 
reader  in  every  instance  been  deterred  by  the 
example  and  iXs  results  ?  It  is  not  for  the  novel- 
ist to  say  simply  and  baldly,  '*  Because  you 
lied  here,  or  were  heartless  there ;  because  you, 
Lydia  Bennet,  forgot  the  lessons  of  your  honest 
home,  or  you.  Earl  Leicester,  were  false  through 
your  ambition,  or  you,  Beatrix,  loved  too  well 
the  glitter  of  the  world,  therefore  you  shall  be 
scourffed  with  scourges  either  here  or  here- 
after ;  but  it  is  for  him  to  show,  as  he  carrier 
on  his  tale,  that  his  Lydia,  or  his  Leicester,  or 
his  Beatrix,  will  be  dishonored  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  by  his  or  her  vices.  Let  a  woman  be 
drawn  clever,  beautiful,  attractive,  so  as  to 
make  men  love  her  and  women  (ilmost  envy 
her ;  and  let  her  be  made  also  heartless,  unfem- 
inine,  ambitious  of  evil  grandeur,  as  was 
Beatrix, —  what  danger  is  there  not  in  such 
a  character!  To  the  novelist  .who  shall  handle 
it,  what  peril  of  doing  harm !  But  if  at 
last  it  has  been  so  handled  that  every  girl 
who  reads  of  Beatrix  shall  say,  **0h,  not  nke 
that!  let  me  not  be  like  that!"  and  that  every 
youth  shall  say,  **Let  me  not  have  such  a  one 
as  that  to  press  to  my  bosom,  —  anything  rather 
than  that!"  Then  will  not  the  novelist  have 
preached  his  sermon  as  perhaps  no  other 
preacher  can  preach  it? 

Very  much  of  a  novelist's  work,  as  we  have 
said  above,  must  appertain  to  the  intercourse 
between  young  men  and  young  women.  It  is 
admitted  that  a  novel  can  hardly  be  made  inter- 
esting or  successful  without  love.  Some  few 
might  be  named  in  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  but  even  in  them  it  fails.  Pickwick  has 
been  ^iven  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  even 
in  Pickwick  there  are  three  or  four  sets  of  lover? 
whose  amatory  flutterings  give  a  softness  to  the 
work.  In  this  frequent  allusion  to  the  passion 
which  most  strongly  stirs  the  imagination  of  the 
young,  there  must  be  danc^er,  as  the  novelist  is 
necessarily  aware.  Then  the  question  has  to  be 
asked,  whether  the  danger  may  not  be  so 
handled  that  good  shall  be  the  result,  and  to  be 
answered.  The  subject  is  necessary  to  the  nov- 
elist, because  it  is  interesting  to  all ;  but  as  it  is 
interesting  to  all,  so  will  the  lessons  taught  re- 
specting it  be  widely  received.  Every  one  feels 
it,  has  felt  it,  or  expects  to  feel  it,  —  or  else  re- 
grets it  with  an  eagerness  which  still  perpet- 
uates the  interest.  If  the  novelist,  therefore,  can 
so  treat  his  subject  as  to  do  ^ood  by  his  treatment 
of  it,  the  gooa  done  will  be  very  wide.  If  a 
writer  can  teach  politicians  and  statesmen  that 
they  can  do  their  work  better  by  truth  than  by 
falsehood,  he  does  a  great  service ;  but  it  is  done 
in  the  first  instance  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons. But  if  he  can  make  young  men  and 
women  believe  that  truth  in  love  will  make 
them  happy,  then,  if  his  writings  be  popular,  he 
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will  have  a  very  large  class  of  pupils.  No  donbt 
that  fear  which  did  exist  as  to  novels  came  from 
the  idea  that  this  matter  of  love  would  be 
treated  in  an  inflammatory  and  unwholesome 
manner.  **  Madam/*  says  Sir  Anthony  in  the 
play,  **  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is  an  ever- 
green tree  of  diabolical  knowledge.  It  bios 
soms  through  the  year ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  they  who  are  so  fond  ot  hand- 
ling the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fhjit  at  lost.*^ 
Sir  Anthony  no  doubt  was  right.  But  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  longing  for  the  fruit  is  an  evil. 
The  novelist  thinks  differently,  and  believes  that 
the  honest  love  of  an  honest  man  is  a  treasure 
which  a  eood  girl  may  fairly  hope  to  win,  and 
that,  if  she  can  be  taught  to  wish  only  for  that, 
she  will  have  been  taught  to  entertain  only 
wholesome  wishes. 

There  used  to  be  many  who  thought,  and 
probably  there  are  some  who  still  think,  that  a 
girl  should  hear  nothinfl"  of  love  till  the  time 
comes  in  which  she  is  to  oe  married.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  old  sys- 
tem was  more  favorable  to  purity  of  manners 
than  that  which  we  have  adopted  of  late.  Lydia 
Languish,  though  hhe  was  constrained  by  fear  of 
her  aunt  to  hide  the  book,  yet  had  Peregrine 
Pickle  in  her  collection.  While  human  nature 
talks  of  love  so  forcibly,  it  can  hardly  serve  our 
turn  to  be  silent  on  the  subject.  '*  NcUuram 
expellee  furca^  tamen  usque  recurretJ*^  There 
are  eountries  in  which  it  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes  that  the 
girl  should  be  brought  to  marry  the  man  almost 
out  of  the  nursery,  —  or  rather,  perhaps,  out  of 
the  convent,  —  without  having^  enjoyed  any  of 
that  fV*eedom  of  thought  which  the  reading  of 
novels  and  poetry  will  certainly  produce ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  the  marriages  so  made 
have  been  thought  to  be  happier  than  our  own. 

Among  English  novels  of  the  present  day,  and 
among  English  novelists,  a  great  division  is 
made.  There  are  sensational  novels,  and  anti- 
sensational  ;  sensational  novelists,  and  anti-sen- 
sational; sensational  readers,  and  anti-sensa- 
tional. The  novelists  who  are  considered  to  bo 
anti-sensational  are  generally  called  realistic. 
The  readers  who  prefer  the  latter  are  supposed 
to  take  delight  in  the  elucidation  of  character. 
Thoy  who  hold  by  the  other  are  charmed  by  the 
construction  and  gradual  development  of  a  plot. 
All  this  we  think  to  be  a  mistake,  —  which  mis- 
take arises  from  the  inability  of  the  inferior  artist 
to  be  at  the  same  time  realistic  and  sensational. 
A  good  novel  should  be  both.  —  and  both  in  the 
highest  degree.  If  a  novel  fail  in  either,  there  is 
a  failure  m  art.  Let  those  readers  who  fancy 
that  thoy  do  not  like  sensiitional  scenes,  think  of 
some  ot  those  passages  fh>m  our  great  novelists 
which  have  charmed  them  most,  —  of  Rebecca  in 
the  castle  with  Ivanhoe ;  of  Burley  in  the  care 
with  Morton ;  of  the  mad  lady  tearing  the  veil  of 
the  expectant  bride  in  Jane  Eyre ;  of  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood  as,  in  her  indignation,  she  explains  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  Harry  Esmond's  right  to 
be  present  at  the  marnage  of  his  Grace  with 
Beatrix.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  authors  of 
these  passages  have  sinned  in  being  over-sensa- 
tional P  No  doubt  a  string  of  horrible  incident  •«, 
bound  together  without  truth  in  details,  and  told 
as  affecting  personages  without  character,  — 
wooden   blocks  who  cannot  make  themselves 


known  to  readers  as  men  and  women,— does 
not  instruct,  or  amuse,  or  even  fill  the  mind  with 
awe.  Horrors  heaped  upon  horrors,  which  are 
horrors  only  in  themselves,  and  not  as  toacfalng 
any  recognized  and  known  person,  are  not 
tragic,  and  soon  cease  even  to  horrify.  Such 
would-be  tragic  elements  of  a  story  may  be  in- 
creased without  end  and  without  difficulty.  Tbe 
narrator  may  tell  of  a  woman  murdered,  mur- 
dered in  the  same  street  with  you,  in  the  next 
house ;  may  say  that  she  was  a  wife  mardered 
by  her  husbana,  a  bride  not  yet  a  week  a  wife. 
He  may  add  to  it  for  ever.  He  may  say  that  ^ 
murderer  burnt  her  alive.  There  is  no  end  to  it 
He  may  declare  that  a  former  wife  was  treated 
with  equal  barbari^.and  that  the  murderer  when 
led  away  to  execution  declared  his  sole  regret  to 
be  that  he  could  not  live  to  treat  a  third  after  tbe 
same  fashion.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  the 
creation  and  cumulation  of  fearful  incidents  after 
this  fashion.  If  such  creation  and  cumulation  be 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  novelist^s  work, 
—  and  novels  have  been  written  which  seem  to 
be  without  other  attraction,  —  nothing  can  be 
more  dull  and  nothing  more  useless.  But  not  oo 
that  account  are  we  averse  to  tragedy  in  prose 
fiction.  As  in  poetry,  so  in  prose,  he  who  can 
deal  adequately  with  tragic  elements  is  a  greater 
artist,  and  reaches  a  higher  aim,  than  the  writer 
whose  efforts  never  carrv  him  above  the  mild 
walks  of  every-day  life.  The  Bride  ofLammtr- 
moor  is  a  tragedy  throughout  in  spite  of  its  comic 
elements.  The  life  of  Lady  CasUewood  is  a 
tragedy.  Rochester's  wretched  thraldom  to  his 
mad  wife  in  Jane  Eyre  is  a  tragedy.  But  these 
stories  charm  us,  not  simply  because  they  ire 
tragic,  but  because  we  feel  that  men  and  women 
witn  flesh  and  blood,  creatures  with  whom  we 
can  sympathize,  are  struggling  amidst  their 
woes.  It  all  lies  in  that.  No  novel  is  anything, 
for  purposes  either  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  unless 
the  reader  can  sympathize  with  the  characters 
whose  names  he  finds  upon  the  page.  Let  tbe 
author  so  tell  his  tale  as  to  touch  nls  reader's 
heart  and  draw  his  reader's  tears,  and  he  has  so 
far  done  his  work  well.  Truth  let  there  be,^ 
truth  of  description,  truth  of  character,  human 
truth  as  to  men  and  wom^n.  If  there  be  sodi 
truth,  I  do  not  know  that  a  novel  can  be  too 
sensational.  Nineteenth  Century. 


WISE  COUNCIL  TO  A  STUDENT. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  for  July,  j 
1878  [we  believe  it  was  Rev.  John  W.  Bui^,  I 
the  well-known  High  Church  writer.  —  MX  \ 
gives  the  following  account  of  an  interview  wim  ■ 
3ie  aged  Dr.  Rouw,  late  president  of  Magdalen 
College :  —  > 

•*  I  explained  that  I  desired  a  few  words  of 
counsel,  if  he  would  condescend  to  give  me 
them — some  directions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
pursuing  the  study  which  he  had  himself  culti- , 
vated  with  such  signal  success.    Aware  that  my  | 
request  was  almost  as  vague  as  the  subject  was  | 
vast,  and  full  of  genuine  consideration  for  the 
aged  oracle,  I  enlarged  for  a  minute  on  the  mat-  j 
ter,  chiefly  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  adjust  hb 
thoughts    before  making  reply.     lie  inquired 
what  I  had  read.     •  Pearson  and  Euscbius,  care- 
fully.'   The  gravity  which  by  this  time  his  fear 
tures  had  assumed  was  very  striking.    lie  lay 
back  in  his  chair.    His  head  sank  forward  on  his 
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cbest,  and  he  looked  like  one  absorbed  in  thought. 
•  Yes— I  think,  sir*  (said  he,  after  a  long  pause, 
whidi,  besides  raising  my  coriositj,  rather 
ilarmed  me  by  the  contrast  it  i>re8ented  to  his 
noait  animated  manner),  'I  think,  sir,  were  I 
700,  sir —  that  I  wonld  —  first  of  all  —  read  the 
^tfae  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.*  Here 
lie  paosed.  '  And  after  I  had  read  the  Go^>el 
aeoording  to  St.  Matthew  —  I  would  —  were  I 
yoo,  sir,  20  on  to  read  —  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  — Mark.'  I  looked  at  him  anxiously  to 
see  whe&er  he  was  serious.  One  glance  was 
enough.  He  was  ffivine  me  (but  at  a  very  slow 
rate)  the  outline  of  my  future  cour^.  *  1  think, 
sir,  when  I  had  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Muk,  I  would  c;o  on,  sir  —  yes,  go  on  to  —  to 
the— the  Grospef— according  to — St.  Luke,  sir.* 
(Another  ^ause,  as  if  the  reverend  speaker  were 
reooDsidenne  the  matter.)  *  Well,  sir,  and  when 
I  hid  read  Uiose  three  Gospels,  sir,  were  I  in 
jour  place,  I  would  go  on  —  yes,  I  would  cer- 
tainly go  on  to  read  &e  (jospel  according  to  St. 
John.* 

'*  For  an  instant  I  had  felt  an  inclination  to 
liosfa.  But  by  this  time  a  very  different  set  of 
feelings  came  over  me.  Here  was  a  theologian 
of  nmety-one,  who,  after  surveying  the  entire 
IMd  of  sacred  science,  had  come  l)ack  to  the 
point  he  had  started  flroni,  and  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  advise  me  to  read  than  the  Gospels !  I  be- 
Here  I  was  attempting  to  thank  him,  but  he  did 
not  ffive  me  time.  He  recommended  me,  with 
mvtok  emphasis,  to  read  a  portion  of  the  gospel 

nday.  '  And  after  the  Gospel  acconnng  to 
ohn,*he  proceeded:  (Now  for  it,  thoii^t 
I.  We  are  coming  to  the  point  at  last.^  *  I 
woold  in  the  next  place,  sir — I  think  ^  (he 
paused  for  an  instant  and  then  resumed)  :  « Yes, 
fir,  I  think  I  would  certunly  go  on  to  read  the  — 
Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles ;  a  book,  sir,  which  I 
hsYe  not  the  least  doubt — no,  it  certainly  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt — was  the  work  of  St.  Luke.^ 
I  assented.  '  But  what  is  quite  evident,  sir,  it 
most  needs  be  a  book  of  altogether  iqvostolio  an- 
tiquity, indeed  of  the  age  It  professes  to  be. 
For  you  may  have  observed  that  the  sacred 
writer  ends  by  saying  that  St.  Paul  dwelt  at 
Rome  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house. 
Now,  sir*  (here  ne  tapped  my  fingers  in  the 
wa^  which  was  customary  with  him  when  he 
denred  to  enforce  attention),  *  no  one  bnt  a  con- 
temporary would  have  ended  his  narrative  in 
that  way.  We  should  have  had  all  about  St. 
PanVs  martyrdom  ^  (he  looked  archly  at  me,  and 
slightly  waved  his  hand),  *all  about  his  mar- 
tjraom,  sir,  if  the  narrative  had  been  subsequent 
in  date  to  St.  Panl's  death.*  I  said  the  remark 
was  new  to  me,  but  I  saw  its  truth.  He  only 
wanted  me  to  nod.  He  was  already  going  on ; 
and,  not  to  presume  on  the  reader^s  paaenco 
(for  it  cannot  be  a  hundredth  part  as  amusing  to 
read  the  story  as  it  was  to  witness  the  scene), 
after  mentioning  the  seven  Catholic  epistles,  he 
advised  me  to  read  those  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
order  of  Pearson^s  AnndUa  Paulini.  -He  spoke 
of  the  Revelation,  and  remarked  that  Rome  is 
certainly  there,  whether  Imperial  or  Papal. 
Then  he  referred  to  Eusebius;  to  Scaliger^s 
shrewdness  about  his  Ckronican;  and  re- 
marked that  there  is  no  Arianism  apparent  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History. 
*•  *  Mr.  President,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a 


sons,  but  never  of  any  so  aged  or  so  learned  as 
yourself.*  He  lookedf  so  Jdndly  at  me  tliat  I 
thought  I  might  go  on.  '  Every  studious  man, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  thoughtful  life,  has 
had  occasion  to  experience  the  special  value  of 
scmie  one  axiom  or  precept.    Would  you  mind 

giving  me  the  benefit  of  such  word  ofadvice  P ' 
e  bade  me  explain,  evidently  to  gain  time. 
I  quoted  fui  instance.  He  nodded  and  looked 
thoughtftil.  Presently  he  brightened  up  and 
said :  *  I  think,  sir,  since  you  care  for  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old  man,  sir,  yon  will  find  it  a  very 
good  practice '  There  he  looked  me  in  the  fiace) 
•  always  to  verify  yaw  refertnoea,  sir ! '" 


HAROLD  RIVERS. 

IJr  rOUB  PARTS,— PAST  III. 

caAPTBB  m. 

Harold  Rivers  contrived  to  reach  his  bedroom 
without  being  seen  by  any  one  belonging  to  the 
hotel.  After  changing  his  clothes,  he  went 
downstairs  again,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  he 
joined  some  other  smokers  on  the  lawn.  There 
he  was  doomed  to  hear  his  adventure  canvassed 
by  half-a-dozen  different  speakers,  none  of  whose 
faces  he  could  see.  Every  one  praised  the  un- 
known heroes  bravery,  and  every  one  wondered 
why  iie  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  l!e  that  he  would 
turn  up  on  the  morrow,  with  the  vieV  either  of 
being  rewarded  for  his  heroism  or  having  it 
procLUmed  on  the  house-tops ;  in  other  words, 
of  having  it  duly  eulogized  m  the  newspapers. 

Next  morning  Harold  went  back  to  I^ndon. 
He  would  wait  a  week  or  two  till  the  excitement 
caused  by  his  last  ifight^s  adventure  had  sub- 
sided, and  then  he  womd  go  back  to  Sandport. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  two  months  that 
be  saw  Sandport  again.    His  sudden  ducking 

Sve  him  what  the  doctors  called  a  '*  chill,"  and 
It  in  turn  develoned  into  a  kind  of  low  fever, 
which  stole  away  his  appetite  and  wasted  his 
strength  and  laid  him  by  the  heels  for  several 
weeks.  When  he  got  back  to  his  rooms  at  Sand- 
port, neither  the  landlord  nor  the  waiters  rec- 
ognized him  again.  He  looked  like  the  skele- 
ton of  his  former  self. 

To  Emilia,  meanwhile,  this  was  a  period  of 
utter  wretchedness.  Her  first  great  fear  had 
been  that  her  child  was  lost  to  her  forever.  But 
w.hen  this  fear  was  dispelled,  and  Daisy  lay 
sleeping  as  calmly  on  her  bosom  as  though  no 
accident  had  ever  befallen  her,  her  thoi^hts 
flew  at  once  to  her  husband.  Next  day  andthe 
day  after  Uiat,  she  never  stirred  out  of  doors, 
hoping,  dreading,  expecting  every  minute  tliat 
he  would  call.  After  that  she  gave  up  hoping, 
and  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  had  never 
hoped  at  all.  Had  she  not  banished  him  from 
her  presence  of  her  own  accord  P  Had  she  not 
forbidden  him  ever  to  approach  her  again  P  He 
was  only  fulfilling  her  own  behests.  Her  land- 
lady brought  her  the  gossip  of  the  litUe  town. 
Everybody  wondered,  nobody  seemed  to  know, 
who  the  mysterious  stranger  could  possibly  be. 
An  unknown  atom,  he  had  steppecl  out  of  the 
crowd  on  hearing  that  cry  of  aistress ;  he  had 
done  his  deed,  and  had  disappeared  without  a 
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her  neighbors ;  only  in  Daisy's  prayers  a  little 
extra  petition  was  inserted:  *'Pray  God  bless 
dear  Mr.  Wivers,  and  make  him  a  nappy  man.^ 
Daisy  wanted  to  say  ••  a  happy  gentleman,^  and 
thought  it  was  hardly  treating  Harold  with 
proper  respect  to  call  him  nothing  better  than 
a  "man." 

Sometimes  Emilia  thought  that  she  would 
write  to  Harold  and  summon  him  to  her  side. 
She  began  a  score  of  letters  at  different  times, 
but  neyer  finished  one  of  them.  Truth  to  tell, 
her  moods  varied  a  dozen '  times  a  day.  Do 
what  she  might,  and  cherish  though  she  did  a 
sweet  and  tender  recollection  of  the  dead,  her 
heart  still  yearned  towards  that  living  love  to 
which  she  had  vowed  herself,  and  which  even 
now  was  waiting  with  open  arms  to  receive  her. 
In  her  estimate  of  the  two  men,  of  her  dead  hus- 
band and  her  living  one,  when  she  came  to  weiffh 
them  in  her  thoughts  one  against  the  other,  she 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  how 
superior  in  every  way,  in  education,  in  accom- 
plishments, in  all  that  constitutes  true  manhood, 
was  Harold  Rivers  to  George  Warrener.  But 
round  the  memory  of  her  first  love  there  still 
clun^  a  halo  of  romance ;  and  then  the  terrible 
way  m  which  she  had  been  bereft  of  him  lent  an 
added  tenderness  to  her  recollections.  Above 
all,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  t^at  one  man 
had  met  with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  other. 
Knowing  what  she  knew  of  Harold  Rivers,  how 
was  it  possible  that  she  could  ever  live  with  him 
as  his  wife,  ever  sleep  by  his  side?  Waking 
suddenly  in  the  dumb  watches  of  the  ni^ht, 
might  sne  not  well  look  to  see  the  ghostly  face 
of  her  dead  love  bent  over  her  in  terrible  re- 
proach. And  yet  with  all  this,  her  heart  went 
out  towards  the  man  whom  she  had  bidden  never 
to  come  into  her  presence  again. 

By  and  by,  in  some  occult  way  which  she  her- 
self could  not  have  explained,  she  became  aware 
that  Harold  was  near  ner  again.  She  never  met 
him  face  to  face;  she  never  passed  him  when 
she  was  out  walking,  and  yet  she  felt  that  he 
was  close  at  hand.  Sometimes  she  thought  she 
recognized  his  figure  in  the  distance,  but  so  in- 
distinctly that  she  could  not  make  sure  it  was 
he.  She  felt  his  infiuence  upon  her,  as  we  feel 
the  influence  of  spring  before  the  flowers  have 
yet  budded.  It  was  like  the  influence  of  spring 
in  that  it  was  sweet  and  subtle,  full  of  vague 
languors  and  delicious  pains,  and  yet  with  uiat 
glad  restlessness  which  comes  alike  to  birds  and 
ti'ees  and  flowers  when  winter^s  reign  is  nearly 
ended. 

Emilia  as  a  rule  did  not  care  to  associate  with 
any  of  the  other  visitors  who  had  apartments  in 
the  same  house  as  herself;  but  this  autumn 
brought  a  certain  Mrs.  Imray,  whom  few  people 
could  help  liking,  and  with  whom  she  soon  struck 
up  a  pleasant  acquaintanceship.  Truth  to  tell, 
Emilia  felt  herself  to  be  rusting  for  want  of  a 
little  congenial  society.  The  link  that  first 
brought  the  two  women  together  was  their  ol)il- 
dren.  Each  of  them  had  a  little  daughter.  The 
two  girls  became  bosom-friends —  which  meant 
kissing  and  quarrelling  and  making  it  up  again 
half-a-dozen  times  a  day.  The  two  mammas 
soon  got  into  conversation,  and  by  the  end  of  a 
week  each  had  contracted  a  sincere  liking  for 
the  other. 

Mrs.  Imray  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  junior  partner  in  a  certain  London  firm. 
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Mr.  Imray's  business  engagements  took  him 
abroad  for  three  months  every  summer.  Dar- 
ing these  enforced  absences  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Imray  generally  took  up  her  abode  at  some 
unpretentious  watering-place ;  hence  the  reason 
of  her  present  residence  in  Sandport. 

The  two  women  walked  and  read  and  did  their 
fancy-work  together,  and  interchanged  ideas  on 
an  hundred  different  topics.   One  pleasant  morn- 
ing as  they  sat  together  on  the  beach,  pretending 
to  oe  hara  at  wonL,  but  in  reality  seeing  every- : 
thing  that  was  going  on  around  them,  and  al- ! 
ways  keeping  half  an  eye  on  the  diildren,  busy  ' 
with  their  spades  and  buckets  no  ^eat  distance 
away,  the  conversation  fell  on  shipwrecks  and 
the  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

**  I  often  wish,^^  said  Mrs.  Imray,  with  a  sifh, 
'*that  Harry ^6  absences  from  home  did  not  in- 
volve such  long  Journeys  by  water.  Twice  1^ 
has  been  in  the  greatest  danger  of  his  life ;  once 
by  shipwreck,  and  once  by  the  burning  of  the 
ship  in  which  he  was  a  passenger.^^ 

**  In  danger  of  his  life  from  shipwreck!"  said  , 
Emilia,  witn  aroused  interest.  *'  Do  please  tell  I 
me  about  it,  dear  Mrs.  Imray.^^ 

**  There  is  very  little  to  tell/'  said  Mrs.  Im- ; 
ray,  quietly,  as  she  proceeded  to  rethread  her 
needle.    **  It  happened  between  four  and  ^\e 
years  ago,  on  a  voyage  from  Bristol  to  Hali£ix, ' 
Nova  Scotia.'^ 

•'  From  Bristol  to  Halifax ! ''  cried  Emilia,  lay- 1 
ing  a  hand  that  trembled  with  excitement  on  her : 
companion's  arm.  **  Do  you  happen  to  remem- ' 
ber  the  name  of  the  vessel  ?  ^  ^ 

**  Very  well  indeed.    The  ship  was  called  the 

**The  same,  the  very  same!^  exclaimed 
Emilia,  with  clasped  hands  and  blanched  face. 

'*  Did  you  then  happen  to  know  any  one  who 
was  wrecked  on  board  the  Daphne^'''*  asked 
Mrs.  Imray,  turning  with  some  wonder  to  her 
companion. 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  one  gentleman,  like  your  hus- 
band, a  passenger.'' 

**  What  was  his  name  ?" 

"  He  was  shot  in  some  sort  of  a  brawl  soon  af- 
ter the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,"  answered  Emilia, 
without  heeding  Mrs.  Imray's  question, 

**  I  have  often  heard  my  husband  speak  ahoat 
it.    His  name  was  Herasbaw ;  was  it  not? '^ 

•*  Yes ;  Hemshaw,  George  Hernshaw ;  1  knew 
him  slightly ;  but  his  motner  and  sister  I  knew 
very  well." 

**  Poor  creatures !  What  an  excessively  pain- 
ful thing  for  them." 

**Painftil  indeed,"  exclaimed  Emilia.  "Bnt 
I  don't  think  they  were  ever  told  the  whole  facts 
of  tiie  affair ;  and  as  you  and  I  have  met  so  sing- 
ularly, I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort if  I  could  write  them  a  full*  and  accurate 
account  of  how  George  came  by  his  death."  She 
spoke  with  an  evident  amount  of  hesitation.  She 
never  looked  at  her  companion,  but  seemed  to 
be  watching  a  faint  trail  of  smoke  from  a  di^ant 
steamer.  • 

Mrs.  Imray  paused  a  little  before  she  replied, 
as  though  she  were  making  up  her  mind  what  to 
say. 

**  As  you  say,  it  is  indeed  singular  that  you 
and  I,  meeting  here  as  strangers,  should  find  a 
common  link  of  interest  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  event  as  the  wreck  of  the  Daphne,  Of 
course  my  interest  in  the  wreck  is  confined  to 
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Mr.  Imray's  share  in  it,  and  to  thankfalness  for 
his  escape,  although  I  have  often  heaixl  my  hus- 
band speak  of  young  Hemshaw^s  death.  But  did 
I  understand  jou,  Mrs.  Warrener,  to  say  that  the 
poor  youn^  mau^s  mother  and  sister  had  never 
been  told  the  full  particulars  of  his  fate  P^ 

"They  had  an  account,  of  course,  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  ship,  but  it  seemed  to  be  little  more 
than  a  bare  outline.  They  have  never  been  told 
the  full  details  from  that  day  to  this.'* 

Again  Mrs.  Imray  paused  before  speaking. 
Then  she  said,  '*In  this  life  it  is  not  always 
iodicious  or  advisable  to  say  all  that  we  may 
happen  to  know.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  Daphne  may  have  been  exercising  a 
wise  discretion  in  keeping  back  some  of  the  de- 
tails from  your  friends  P^ 

"Dear  Mrs.  Imray,  what  do  you  meanP" 
asked  Emilia,  with  feverish  eagerness  of  voice 
and  manner.  ••  What  could  there  possibly  be  to 
keep  back  P  The  story  as  I  heard  it  seemed  to 
be  one  of  tragic  simplicity." 

**  I  dont  say  that  anything  was  kept  back ;  I 
only  say  there  may  have  been." 

"  You  know  more  of  the  story  than  I  do.  You 
evidently  think  that  there  were  certain  circum- 
stances which  it  was  advisable  that  Creorge's 
friends  should  not  be  made  acquainted  with. 
But  in  anj  case  jou  will  not  object  to  tell  me  the 
story  as  it  was  told  to  3''ou.  I  am  neither  Mr. 
Herashaw's  mother  nor  his  sister." 

**  Really,  my  dear  Mrs.  Warrener,  my  recol- 
lection of  the  details  of  the  shipwreck,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  affected  my  husband,  is  most  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  I  feel  sure  that  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  give  you  a  correct  version  of  all 
that  happened." 

•*  Of  course  if  you  cannot,  you  cannot,"  said 
Emilia,  a  little  coldly.  Then  she  said  to  herself, 
"There  has  been  something  kept  back  from 
me.  If  I  cannot  persuade  Mrs.  Imray  to  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know,  1  will  go  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  Daphne  and  demand  the  full  details 
from  them." 

'*  Listen,"  at  length  said  Mrs.  Imray,  taking 
one  of  Emilia^s  hands  in  both  hers.      ''I  can 
,  see  that  you  are  deeply  interested  in  this  matter. 
I  Such  bein^  the  case,  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do. 
I  Harry  will  be  home  in  about  a  fortnight  from 
,  now.    He  will  come  down  here  to  fetch  me.    I 
will  introduce  you  to  each  other,  and  tell  him 
that  you  want  to  hear  from  his  lips  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  wreck  of  the  Daphne,  more  espec- 
ially that  portion  which  relates  to  the  fate  of 
young  Hernshaw.    I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will 
tell  you  everything.   After  that  it  will  be  for  you 
to  decide  whether  it  will  be  wise  or  unwise  to  tell 
the  young  man^s  mother  and  sister  more  than 
they  know  al  read v . " 

With  this  Emilfa  was  fain  to  content  herself. 
At  last  she  was  about  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
shipwreck  and  of  her  husband's  death.  At  last 
she  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  Harold 
Rivers'  assertion  that  he  was  no  murderer  was 
the  truth  or  not  the  truth.  The  full  name  of 
Emilia's  first  husband  had  been  George  Hern- 
shaw Warrener.  When  the  owners  of  the  Daphne 
had  first  communicated  with  his  mother  respect- 
ing his  death,  they  had  informed  her  that  he  had 
entered  his  name  on  the  list  of  passengers  as 
George  Hernshaw  only,  and  that  it  wjis  only 
from  certain  papers  found  in  his  pockets  alter 
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the  address  of  his  relatives.  Emilia  had  often 
puzzled  herself  with  wondering  what  could  have 
been  George's  motive  for  not  entering  his  full 
name  on  the  ship's  books.  Sometimes  she 
thought  the  mistake  must  have  arisen  through  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  people. 
At  other  times  she  set  it  down  as  a  practical 
joke  or  the  result  of  a  bet  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band. George  had  always  been  addicted  to 
practical  jokes  and  to  wagering  with  his  friends 
on  all  kinds  of  outrageous  matters.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  dawn  upon  her  that  her  hus- 
band's change  of  name  might  possibly  be 
connected  with  this  other  mystery,  of  which  as 
yet  she  knew  next  to  nothing. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Never  had  Emilia  passed  a  more  anxious  and 
heart- wearing  time  than  during  the  fortnight 
which  intervened  before  the  commg  of  Mr.  Im- 
ray. When  he  did  arrive,  he  proved  to  be  a 
cheerful  and  genial  man  of  the  world,  —  a  man 
who  was  fona  of  a  good  dinner,  a  glass  of  good 
wine  or  grog,  and  a  good  cigar,  —  a  man  who 
despised  sentiment;  a  fact  of  which  his  wife 
was  thoroughly  aware.  When  Mr.  Imray  was 
at  home,  Mrs.  Imray  always  looked  carefully 
after  the  cooking,  and  the  result  was  domestic 
peace. 

Mr.  Imray  took  to  Mrs.  Warrener  at  first  sight. 
**  She  has  got  the  most  magnificent  eyes  I  ever 
saw,"  he  averred  to  his  wife  after  Emilia-had 
taken  her  leave. 

Mrs.  Imray  smiled,  and  agreed  with  him — or 
.  rather  professed  to  do  so ;  in  ner  heart  she  proba- 
bly thought  that  her  own  eyes  were  quite  as  fine 
as  her  fnend's ;  but  she  never  contradicted  her 
husband  about  such  trifles. 

**  Why  dont  she  get  married  again  P"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Imray.  **  She's  far  too  good-lookhig 
to  bury  herself  alive  in  this  poky  little  place." 

Mrs.  Imray  might  have  retorted  that  her 
husband  had  thought  the  poky  little  place 
quite  good  enough  for  her  while  he  was  awav ; 
but  she  only  said,  ••  I  often  tell  her  that  she 
ought  to  get  out  into  the  world  more  than  she 
does." 

Then  she  told  her  husband  what  Mrs.  War- 
rener wanted  him  to  do —  to  g^ve  her  a  full  and 
complete  narrative  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  young  Hernshaw 
on  board  the  Daphne,  Unlike  his  wife,  Mr. 
Imray  raised  no  difficulties  in  the  matter ;  and 
when  she  gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
between  herself  and  Emilia,  he  pooh-poohed 
her  scruples  and  said  the  aflfair  was  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs,  and  that  Mrs.  Warrener  was 
quite  welcome  to  hear  all  that  he  knew  about 
it.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  the 
narrative  should  be  given  next  evening  after 
dinner. 

Although  the  autumn  was  well  advanced,  the 
weather  was  still  warm  and  fine ;  and  with  mere- 
ly the  addition  of  a  light  shawl  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  the  ladies  could  sit  out  on  the 
lawn  till  a  late  hour,  and  there,  too,  Mr.  Imray 
could  smoke  his  cigar  without  let  or  hindrance. 
But  the  days  were  growing  so  short  that  al- 
though Mr.  Imray's  dinner-hour  was  an  early 
one,  It  was  dusk  before  he  was  ready  to  begin 
his  narrative.  After  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  and 
taking  an  appreciative  sip  at  his  grog,  Mr.  Imray 
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**  The  ship,  as  you  ladies  are  already  aware, 
was  called  the  Daphne^  and  she  was  bound  from 
Bristol  to  Ilalifax.  We  carried  a  general  cargo, 
and  about  thirty  first-class  passengers.  The 
weather  began  to  be  dirty  before  we  were  fairly 
out  of  the  Channel.  For  several  days  I  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  my  fellow-passenffers.  Shut 
up  in  their  cabins,  they  were  waitea  on  by  the 
steward  and  stewardess;  but  I.  being  water- 
proof, spent  most  of  my  time  on  deck,  and  ratJier 
enjoyed  the  fun.  One  of  the  firdt  to  show  his 
nose*^  above  deck  was  a  certain  Mr.  Harold  Rivers, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  something  later  on.  At 
such  times  folks  do  not  stand  greatly  on  cere- 
mony, and  Mr.  Rivers  and  I  were  *8oon  on  very 
good  terms.  Ho  was  a  most  agreeable  fellow, 
a  little  stand-o£Ssh  perhaps ;  but  that  might  be 
beciiuse  he  was  what  is  generidly  called  a  swell ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  only  travelled  about  for  bis 
own  pleasure,  and  hadn^t  to  work  for  his  bread- 
and-cheese  as  we  poor  hacks  have  to  do.  By 
and  by  more  passengers  began  to  crawl  out  of 
their  dens  and  show  themselves  on  deck ;  and 
when  the  weather  abated,  the  ladies,  of  whom 
we  had  a  considerable  number  on  board,  ap- 
peared by  ones  and  twos,  and  things  began  to 
look  rather  jolly.  Among  other  passengers  was 
vour  friend,  Mr.  Greorffe  Uemshaw,  a  young  fel- 
low, as  I  remember  nim,  with  a  remarkably 
pleasant  smile,  and  a  remarkably  pleasant  way 
with  the  ladies.  Quite  a  ladies*  man  was  Mr. 
Hernshaw,  although  he  had  a  young  wife  with 
him  on  board ;  but  she,  poor  creature,  was  ill  tiie 
whole  time,  and  was  rarely  seen  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ladies^  saloon.  Annette,  dear,  i  am 
afraid  Mrs.  Warrener  is  ill.'* 

Mrs.  Imray  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 

**  It  is  only  a  sudclen  faintness.  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter in  a  minute  or  two,**  said  Emilia.  **  Thanks ; 
yes,  a  little  water.** 

*'  Had  I  not  better  defer  the  rest  of  my  story 
till  another  day  P**  asked  Mr.  Imray. 

''By  no  means.  I  am  better  now,  and  will 
promise  not  to  be  so  foolish  again.  Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  Mr.  Hernshaw  had  a — a 
wife  with  him  on  board  the  Daphne^  ** 

**  Yes ;  and  a  sweet  young  thinff  she  was,  but 
very  delicate,  I  should  say.  it  was  pretty 
well  understood  on  board  tnat  they  had  been 
maiTied  only  two  or  three  days  before  the  vessel 
sailed.** 

"Ah  I*' 

**  You  seem  surprised.  Perhaps  it  was  a  run- 
away wedding,  and  his  people  knew  nothing 
about  it.** 

**  Yes —  I  think,  as  you  say,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  run-away  wedding.  But  it  cannot  matter 
now.** 

**  In  any  case  there  she  was.  All  I  know  is 
that  she  wor«  a  wedding-ring  and  went  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Hernshaw —  Are  you  sure  I  had 
not  better  defer  the  rest  till  another  day  P  ** 

**My  dear  Mr.  Imray,  I  am  quite  well  now, 
and  your  story  interests  me  deeply.  Do,  pray, 
go  on.** 

**  Well,  day  passed  after  day,  as  they  do  at  sea, 
without  anything  of  moment  to  mark  their 
flight.  The  weauer  was  now  as  fine  as  it  liad 
formerly  been  rough,  and  there  was  every  pros- 
pect of  a  pleasant  ending  to  our  voyage.  But 
one  day  a  whisper  passea  from  ear  to  ear  that 
the  good  ship  Daphne  had  sprung  a  leak.  Her 
timbers  had  been  terribly  strained  in  the  late 


ffale ;  there  was  a  weak  place  Bomewhere,  and 
before  anybody  seemed  aware  of  it,  there  was  a 
foot  of  water  in  the  hold.  However  dismayed 
we  might  be  in  secret,  we  all  strove  to  put  a 
good  lace  on  the  matter,  and  to  make-believe 
that  there  was  nothing  really  amiss.  The  pomps 
were  set  to  work ;  a  lot  of  the  cargo  was  mrowii 
overboard,  and  various  expedients  were  resorted 
to  to  lighten  the  ship.  But  presently  the  water 
began  to  gain  on  us  at  an  alarming  rate ;  and 
although  we  contrived  to  keep  the  ladies  in 
ignorance  of  the  worst,  it  was  evident  to  us  men 
that  a  climax  of  some  kind  was  at  hand.  Mr. 
Rivers  and  I  made  a  quiet  examination  of  the 
boats,  and  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  two  oat  of 
the  four  were  totally  unseaworthy.  The  remain- 
ins;  two  we  calculated  would,  with  close  packing, 
hold  rather  more  than  lialf  the  people  on  board. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  those  who  must  nee- 
essarily^be  left  beind.  Providence  alone  could 
tell .  *  Wei  must  look  first  of  all  to  the  wouien  and 
children,*  said  Rivers.  *  It  will  be  time  eaoafi;li 
to  think  of  ourselves  when  they  are  safe ;  *  and  I 
quite  agreed  with  him.  He  wcls  a  fine  fellow, 
was  Rivers — a  remarkably  fine  fellow,**  added 
Mr.  Imray  parenthetically  as  he  took  another  sip 
at  his  grog. 

^*  Well,  Rivers  and  I  spoke  to  the  first-mate, 
and  he  was  quite  of  our  way  of  thinking.  Under 
cover  of  darkness,  a  quantity  of  biscnit,  some 
water,  a  compass,  and  a  few  oUier  things  were 
put  into  the  seaworthy  boats.  I  had  forgotten 
to  say  that  soon  after  leaving  Bristol  we  dis- 
covered, to  our  surprise  and  disgast,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Daphne  was  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
How  he  came  to  be  entrusted  with  so  respon- 
sible a  post  has  ever  been  a  mystery  to  me.  Half 
his  time  was  spent  in  his  own  cabin  in  oompanj 
with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  when  he  did  sbaim 
himself  on  deck  he  never  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  sober.  We  all  looked  up  to  tk 
first-mate  as  the  virtual  captain  of  the  ship. 

**Hour  by  hour  our  prospects  grew  more 
gloomy.  At  length  the  men  refused  to  work 
we  pumps  any  longer.  If  they  were  to  be 
drowned,  they  said,  &ey  would  die  game ;  and 
with  that,  some  half-dozen  of  them  went  below 
and  broke  into  the  spint-room,  and  we  saw  them 
on  deck  no  more.  Fortunately,  the  weather 
continued  fine,  and  most  of  us  male  passengers 
stayed  on  deck  day  and  night,  getting  oQr  meals 
as  we  oould,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  sudden 
emergency.  The  climax  came  sooner  than  we 
expected.  It  was  on  a  Wednesday  moroine,  1 
remember,  just  afler  our  rough  breakfast,  VoxX 
the  captain  came  staggering  up  the  cabin-etairs 
with  trembling  hands  and  eyes  inflamed  with 
drink.  '  Our  time  has  come  f*  he  called  oat*  so 
that  all  on  deck  could  hear  him.  *The  ship 
will  go  down  in  less  than  an  hour !  It*s  every 
man  for  himself  now !  * 

**  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  made  for  the 
boats ;  but  the  first-mate  must  have  foreseen  what 
had  just  taken  place,  for  he  and  Mr.  Rivers  with 
four  trustworthy  sailors  were  already  on  ffuard 
against  the  davits  of  the  larger  boat — I  forget 
whether  they  called  it  the  jolly-boat  or  the  long- 
boat— when  the  rush  took  place.  There  they 
stood,  six  determined-looking  men,  the  five  sea- 
men with  drawn  cutlasses,  and  Rivers  with  a 
revolver.  At  sight  of  them  the  crowd  fell  back. 
'  This  boat  is,  first  of  all,  for  the  ladies  and 
children,*  called  out  Mr.  Rivers.    •  When  they 
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hare  all  been  brought  here  it  will  remain  to  be 
seen  what  room  is  left  for  others.  But  till  they 
are  in  safety,  no  man  except  those  told  off  to 
oarinte  her  shall  enter  this  boat  except  across 
my  body.  Now,  then,  Tavlor,*  he  said  to  the 
mate,  *  will  yon  go  and  bring  np  the  ladies  and 
children?''' 

**And  what  were  you  doing  all  the  time, 
Harry?"  asked  Mrs.  Imray,  who^ad  never  heard 
the  story  so  circumstantially  told  before. 

"  Happening  to  look  in  my  case,  I  found  there 
ooe  last  cigar,  which  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
smoke,  so  as  to  save  it  firom  being  spoiled  by  the 
salt  water." 

**  Was  there  no  thought  of  me,  dear,  in  your 
mbd  at  such  a  time  P" 

**I  believe  I  did  rather  reg^t  not  having 
bought  you  that  maroon-velvet  dress  that  you 
plagued  me  so  about  before  sailing." 

**  That  will  do,  sir.  You  may  go  on  with  your 
narrative ." 

"  Well,  about  half  the  women  and  children 
had  been  stowed  awa^  in  the  boat,  when  young 
Hemshaw  came  pushing  through  the  crowd.  He 
had  evidently  been  snatching  an  hour  or  two'9 
sleep,  and  had  not  witnessea  the  scene  on  deck 
a  few  minutes  previously.  Seizing  hold  of  a 
rope,  he  was  about  to  swing  himself  into  the 
boat,  when  Mr.  Bivers  seized  him  by  the  collar. 
*  Stand  back,  sir;  stand  back!'  he  said;  *this 
boat  is  for  the  ladies  and  children.'  —  *  I  shall 
not  stand  back!'  cried  Hemshaw,  grasping 
Rifers  in  his  turn  by  the  collar.  *  Who  gave 
jon  aothority  to  order  people  about?  The  captain 
8^  it's  every  man  for  nimself  now,  and  my 
mH  as  dear  to  me  as  any  one  else's  is  to  them.' 
—  * Stand  back,  sir,  I  say!'  cried  Bivers  again. 
'Ton  shall  not  enter  this  boat  till  the  ladies  and 
children  are  safe.'— 'Won't  I  though!  We'll 
soon  see  about  that.'  And  with  that  he  seized 
Rivers  round  the  waist,  and  swung  him  away 
from  his  position  near  the  boat.  *  I  warn  you 
again,'  said  Bivers,  *that  if  you  try  to  enter 
thai  boat  you  are  a  dead  man ! '  He  knew  that 
if  one  man  was  allowed  to  enter,  others  would 
inevitably  follow,  and  in  that  case,  all  chance  of 
laving  the  rest  of  the  Indies  and  children  would 
be|;one  forever.  Hemshaw  hesitated  a  moment, 
aoa  tiien  he  turned  to  some  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers, who  were  gradually  pressing  inch  by 
inch  nearer  the  boat.  *  Are  you  men  or  cowards,' 
he  cried,  *that  you  let  this  fellow's  bluster 
frighten  you  P  Are  your  lives  dear  to  you,  or 
are  they  not?  If  they  are,  follow  me,  and  seize 
the  one  last  chance  of  safety  that  is  left  you ! ' 
He  stepped  forward,  and  againgrasped  the  rope 
he  had  laid  hold  of  before.  Three  or  four  pas- 
sengers were  close  at  his  heels.  Others  were 
reaov  to  follow.  In  another  half-minute  the  boat 
would  have  been  carried  by  a  rash.  *  Madman ! 
jonr  fate  be  on  your  own  head ! '  cried  Bivers, 
as,  with  a  bullet  through  his  body,  Grcorge  Hem- 
shaw, without  a  groan  or  cry  of  anv  kind,  fell 
back  dead.  The  other  passengers  shrank  back 
like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep ;  and  the  women 
were  saved." 

No  one  spoke  tor  a  little  while.  Emilia,  sitting 
there  in  the  starlight,  was  as  silent  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue.  This,  then,  was  the  story  she  had 
80  longed  to  hear! 

Mr.  Imray  shook  the  ashes  off  his  cigar  and 
spoke  again,  but  in  a  lower  voice  than  before. 
** There  was   one  dark    feature    about   young 


Hemshaw's  case  which,  as  I  have  promised  to 
tell  Mrs.  Warrener  evervthing,  may  as  well  be 
told  now.  When  he  rashed  to  the  boat  with  the 
idea  of  saving  his  life,  he  had  left  his  young  wife 
behind  him  in  her  cabin,  and  there  she  was 
found  after  he  was  dead.  He  had  thought  only 
of  saving  himself." 

Mrs.  Warrener  rose  suddenly.  **I  think  I 
hear  Daisy  crying.  She  is  not  well  to-day.  You 
will  excuse  me,  will  you  not?"  she  said.  **  I  — 
I  must  have  some  farther  talk  with  you  to-mor- 
row, Mr.  Imray,"  and  hardly  waiting  to  say 
good-night,  she  hurried  into  the  house.  How  she 
got  upstairs,  she  never  knew;  but  when  she 
reached  her  room,  she  locked  the  door  and  flung 
herself  on  her  bed,  and  lav  there  till  daylight  in 
an  agony  of  grief  and  shame  and  remorse. 

Chambers^s  Journal, 

[Oamehuiom  <»  omr  iMxt.] 

THE  B0SICRUCIAN8. 

[The  following  is  a  sufficient  sunmiary  of  the 
usual  account  given  of  the  Bosicrucians  and  their 
founder,  about  whom  Mr.  GUu*grave  Jennings 

gublished  a  book  in  London  a  few  years  ago. 
>ut  little  will  be  found  in  it,  additional  to  Uie 
substance  of  the  short  account  below.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of  historical 
evidence,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  testimony  going 
to  show  that  the  whole  story  of  Christian  Bosen- 
kreutz  and  the  Bosicrusians  was  the  invention 
of  an  ingenious  German  clergyman  and  author, 
named  Valentin  Andrese,  about  whom  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  authentic  information.  —  Ed."] 

Christian  Bosenkreutz  was  bom  in  1378,  of 
parents  who  were  noble  though  poor,  and  he 
was  placed  when  only  five  vears  of  age  in  a 
monastery  where  he  learned  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  When  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth 
year  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  certain  **  Magi- 
cians "  Tas  the  alchemists,  thaumaturgists,  caba- 
listics  or  the  davwere  termed),  in  whose  society 
he  labored  for  five  years.  These  first  studies  in 
the  magical  arts  having  been  completed,  and  the 
young  gentleman  initiated  to  the  extent  probably 
avail  able  in  the  monastery,  he  appears  to  have 
sought  to  extend  his  knowledge  by  travels  in  the 
East. 

With  this  view,  he  sojourned  at  first  in  Tur- 
key, whence  he  passed  into  Syria,  being  desirous 
of  consulting  the  sages  of  Damascus.  The  wise 
meu  of  the  East,  although  they  had  never  seen 
Bosenkreutz,  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
attention,  addressed  him  by  his  name,  and  even 
recalled  to  his  memory  events  that  had  happened 
to  him  during  his  residence  in  the  monastery. 
They  further  assured  him  that  he  had  been  long 
since  accepted  by  them  as  an  individual  destined 
to  bring  about  a  general  reformation  of  the 
world,  and  in  oroer  that  he  might  the  more 
readily  fulfil  the  great  mission  for  which  he 
was  predestined,  they  freely  communicated  their 
secrets  to  him. 

Bosenkreutz  only  quitted  the  society  of  these 
courteous  sages  that  he  might  further  extend  his 
experience  by  conversation  with  the  cabalists, 
who  mostly  congregated  at  Fez,  in  Morocco. 
Having  obtained  from  them  the  desirable  infor- 
mation, ho  sought  to  return  to  his  country  by 
Spain;  but  the  austere  Catholici^  that  over- 
shadowed the  land,  soon  took  offence  at  the 
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mysticism  of  the  voung  traveller,  and  he  was 
at  once  expelled  from  the  country. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Kosenkrentz  ini- 
tiated a  select  few,  some  say  only  his  three  sons, 
in  the^secret  of  the  new  philosophy.  Later  in 
life,  he  withdrew  to  a  grotto,  where  he  dwelt  in 
solitude  till  he  had  attained  the  a^  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years,  exempt  from  all  maladies  and 
infirmities,  and  in  perfect  health  of  mind  and 
body.  It  was  in  the  year  1484  that  God  with- 
drew his  spirit  from  him,  leaving  his  body  in  the 
grotto,  which  thus  became  his  tomb.  This  tomb 
was  destined  to  remain  unknown  to  all  till  the 
proper  time  had  come. 

This  occurred  in  1604,  when  the  grotto  was 
discovered  by  apparent  accident.  A  metallic 
sun,  which  received  its  light  from  the  sun  of  the 
world,  lightened  up  the  cave,  and  enabled  the 
visitors  to  read  on  a  copper  plate  placed  upon  an 
altar,  the  following  inscription :  — 

A.  C,  R.  C.  Living,  I  have  reserved  to  myself  this  min- 
imum of  light  for  my  sepulchi'e.i 

On  the  altar  were  four  fibres,  each  with  an 
epigraph.  The  first  was.  Never  Empty;  the 
second.  The  Yoke  of  ike  Law ;  the  third,  !the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  fourth.  The  Sole 
Glory  of  God.  There  were  also  lamps,  bells, 
and  mirrors  of  various  shapes,  as  also  books, 
amongst  which  were  the  Dictionary  of  Para- 
celsus, and  the  Microcosm.  But  the  most 
€urious  thing  found  in  the  grotto,  was  an  in- 
cription  on  the  wall  to  the  eifect  that:  — 

**  When  six  score  years  have  elapsed,  I  shall  be 
discovered  ;^^  and  if  we  add  six  score  years  to 
1484,  the  year  of  Rosenkreutz's  death,  we  come 
to  1604,  the  yeixr  when  his  remains  were  dis- 
closed to  his  living  disciples,  and  it  was  from 
that  time  Rosicrucianism  began  to  be  publicly 
talked  about. 

The  legend  here  related  is  given  by  Louis 
Figuier  from  Fama  Fratemitatis  Bosce-crucis, 
or  **  Manifesto  of  the  Brotherhood  of  tlie  Red 
Cross,'*  published  in  1613,  or  15,  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  by  one  Valentin  Andrei© ,  a  learned 
theologian  of  Wurtemburg,  and  who  became  a 
leader  of  the  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  in 
reality  followers  of  raracelsus.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  legend  that  the  Brothers  of  the 
Red  Cross  took  their  name  from  their  mystic 
founder,  Rosenkreutz,  but  this  is  not  admitted. 
They  traced  their  theosophist  origin  to  King 
Hiram,  to  Solomon,  and  to  the  Egyptian  Thoth. 
Semler  in  his  Recueil  pour  servira  VHistoire  des 
Rose  Croix,  designates  them  as  an  association 
of  physiciims  and  alchemists  who  united  their 
eflPorts  and  means  in  the  search  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  The  author  of  VEcho  respecfabla  de 
rOrdre  desfrercs  R.-J-C,  describes  them,  on  the 
contraiT,  as  a  secret  society  of  Theosophists  who 
devoted,  themselves  to  a  profound  study  of  caba- 
listic science.  Barrucl,  again,  in  his  Mhnoires 
potir  servir  h  VHistoire  du  JacobinismCf  ascribes 
to  the  Rosicrucians  the  same  hostile  plans  against 
all  established  churches  as  have  been  also  attrib- 
uted to  the  Illuminati,  Carbonari,  Freemasons, 
and  other  secret  societies,  by  churches  ever  um- 
brageous and  jealous  of  anything  that  is  with- 
out themselves.  Valentin  Andreae's  work,  by 
another  account  was  published  in  1612  under  the 

f  A.  C.  la  the  symbol  by  which  the  initiated  have  always  dc- 
slgncd  Rosenkreutz ;  R.  C.  is  the  Indication  common  to  the 
members  of  the  Bociety  of  Rosicmsians,  or  of  the  Red  Cross. 


title  of  Fama  Fraternitatis  des  leblichen  Ordens 
des  Rosenkreuzes ;  and  there  is  also  another  ver- 
sion of  the  legend,  which  ascribes  to  Rosen- 
ki*eutz,  a  "German  noble  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,*' the  founJing.of  a  fraternity  who  lived 
together  in  a  buildmg  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  and  where  he  died,  at 
one  hnndred  and  six  years  of  age.  The  place  of 
his  burial  was  kept  a  secret  by  the  adepts,  but 
it  was  a  door  of  Sancti  Spirittis  that  bore  the 
legend :  — 

Post  CXX.  annos  potebo. 

Andreas  was  the  author  of  another  work,  Cott^ 
fessio  Fraternitalis  Bosoe  Crucis  ad  Eruditos 
Europce,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Order  docs 
not  interfere  with  the  religion  or  politv  of  States, 
but  only  seeks  for  the  true  philosophy,  adding 
that  many  absurd  fables  have  been  told  of  the 
fraternity,  either  by  its  enemies,  or  by  fantastic 
people. 

It  is  the  assumption  of  mysteriousness  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  surmLses  regarding 
the  Rosicrucians,  and  which  M.  Dumas,  senior, 
has  turned  to  good  account  in  ope  of  his  fantastio 
tales.  The  Rosicrucians  were  so  secret  in  their 
proceedings,  that  they  even  qualified  tliemselves 
as  **  invisible.*^  It  is  related  that  Descartes,  ex- 
cited by  the  perusal  of  the  manifesto,  went  to 
Germany  to  hold  communication  with  them,  but 
he  could  not  ilnd  one.  This,  and  '*the  cloud 
with  which  God  sheltered  them  from  their  ene- 
mies,** led  many  to  doubt  if  they  had  really  any 
existence  at  all. 

Others  have  identified  the  Order  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians with  tliat  of  the  Freemasons,  one  of 
whose  degrees  or  dignities  is  called  in  some 
countries  tne  degree  of  the  Red  Cross.  Others, 
a^ain,  think  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Illu- 
mniati  —  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  when, 
quitting  the  pathway  of  science,  it  wanders  into 
the  realms  of  mysticism. 

JUST  TOO  LATE. 

BT  W.  DINSDALE. 

*'  I  never  knew  what  a  presentiment  was  be- 
fore this  ailernoon,  but  for  the  last  four  hours  I 
have  been  haunted  by  an  idea  that  I  ouo^ht  to  be 
down  at  the  HalK  It  is  confoundedly  odd !  I  wish 
I  had  gone  with  Charley,  for  I  might  have  known 
that  old  Brooks  would  die  long  before  the  train 
ti  — " 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  entered 
with  a  telegram :  — 

**  From  C.  Clifton,  Riverton  Hall.  To  Dr. 
Mantyle, St.,  London. 

**  Come  down  here  at  once.  Momentous  issnes 
depend  upon  your  speedy  arrival .  Catch  the  six 
train.  The  station-master  at  Dalston  has  a  letter 
for  you." 

After  a  few  moments*  thought,  Dr.  Mantyle 
folded  up  the  telegram,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  was  a  man  prompt  to  decide  and  swifl  to  act. 
He  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  half-past  nine, 
and  muttering  to  himself,  **  This  is  very  singa- 
lar  I  **  the  doctor  went  to  dress,  and  prepare  ibr 
the  journey  he  had  determined  to  make.  A  little 
before  six  P.M.  he  was  seated  in  the  train  which 
would  convey  him  to  Riverton. 

George  Mantyle,  M.D.  was  a  successful  map. 
By  sheer  hard  work  he  had  won  for  himself,  in 
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the  oomparatiyely  short  space  of  twelre  years,  a 
high  position  in  the  medical  profession.  He  was 
now  thirtj-two  years  old ;  his  features  were  mas- 
sive, his  frame  powerful.  Altogether  there  was 
something' solid  and  firm  in  the  doctor  ^s  appear- 
ance, anoit  stamped  him  no  common  man. 

Haying  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his 
place,  he  beean  to  think  aboat  tiie  mysterious 
telegram  he  had  received  from  his  friend  Clif- 
ton. That  theme  occupied  him  until  the  train 
stopped  at  Dalston,  when,  just  as  he  was  step- 
ping on  to  the  platform  of  that  station,  a  new 
aspect  of  the  affair  seemed  to  strike  him. 

*•  By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  'Mt 
must  refer  to  Isabel  Riyerton." 

Two  or  three  rapid  glances  of  Dr.  Mantyle^s 
keen  eyes,  and  the  station-master  was  **  spot- 
ted." 

"  My  name  is  Mantyle ;  I  believe  you  have  a 
letter  for  me." 

"Ihave,  sir." 

The  missive  was  produced. 

••  Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor,  as,  placing  it 
in  his  breast-pocket,  he  strolled  back  to  his  seat. 
There  was  no  other  person  in  the  compartment, 
but  ho  did  not  open  the  letter  untl  the  train  was 
oneemorein  motion;  then,  settling  himself  in 
the  far  comer  of  the  carriage,  he  broke  open  the 
enrelope,  and  drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  both 
sides  of  which  were  filled  with  close,  and  very 
beautiful  caligraphy. 

*' Railway  Hotel,  BiVMToif. 

"MtDear  George,  — What  I  have  to  tell 
you  in  this  letter  will,  I  fear,  materially  affect 
your  future  life.  I  will  be  as  concise  as  my 
restless  nature  will  allow  me.  I,  with  some 
of  the  other  fellows  now  enjoying  old  River- 
ton's  hospitality,  had  a  'ffrand  day's  shooting 
over  the  estate,  and  about  four  o'clock  I 
came  round  by  the  lake  to  try  for  a  brace 
of  ducks.  I  was  couching  behind  the  hedge 
at  the  east  side,  at  the  very  spot  where  you 
brought  down  the  ^ray  lag  on  Xmas  eve, 
two  years  ago,  when  Isabel  Kiverton  and  Agnes 
Melvaine  passed  me  on  tho  other  side.  Thev 
did  not  see  me.  I  heard  your  name  mentionecl. 
listerted,  and  the  following  conversation  (as 
nearly  a^  I  can  remember  it)  reache(t  me :  — 

**  AONES.  —  •  So  you  are  sure  you  prefer  Man- 
tyle and  Brady  above  all  the  restP' 

"  Isabel.  —  *  Yes,  I  *hink  so.' 

"  Agnes. —  •  Then,  who  is  to  be  fortunate  P' 

** Is.\BEL.  —  •  Well,  you  know  I  like  Dr.  Man- 

Srle  best ;  but  it  was  too  bad  of  him  not  to  come 
own  to  our  party  when  I  asked  him  myself; 
so  I  have  decided  to  do  as  Amy  Clare  did,  accept 
whoever  proposes  first,  just  to  punish  George 
for  wilfully  doin^  what  he  calls  his  duty.' 

*'AGN^5.  — •But  that  is  scarcely  fair;  for 
Brady  is  at  the  Hall  and  Mantyle  is  not.' 

** Imbel.  —  •  The  doctor  must  run  the  risk,- 
he  should  have  been  attending  upon  me,  and  not 
a  rich  old  patient.  But,  Agnes,  you  will  not 
mention  it.' 

**I  had  followed  them  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
dare  not  go  farther  for  fear  of  being  seen,  as  the 
hedge  terminates  abruptly  a  little  below  tho  spot 
where  they  first  passed  me.  I  waited  until  they 
were  out  of  sight,  and  then  ran  to  the  village.  I 
despatched  a  telegram,  which  I  sincerely  trust  was 
delivered  in  time  to  allow  you  to  eatch  the  six 


this,  which  I  will  forward  to  Dalston,  enclosed 
in  a  letter  to  the  station-master,  telling  him  to 
look  out  for  you.  Thus  you  will  have  plenty 
of  leisure  to  read  this  between  Dalston  and  Riv- 
erton,  and  to  decide  upon  your  course  of  action 
when  you  arrive  at  the  Hall ;  for  what  I  greatly 
fear  is  that,  though  Miss  Melvaine  would  like 
to  have  Bradv  herself,  yet  she  may  be  fool 
enough  to  tell  him  of  the  opportunity,  now  within 
his  grasp,  of  securing^  Isabel.  Knowing  how 
dearly  you  love  the  gin,  you  may  rely  upon  my 
making  every  effort  in  my  power  to  thwart  the 
captain.  If  I  am  very  hard  run.  I  will  hang  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief  from  the  library  win- 
dow. If  you  see  this  you  will  understand  your 
case  is  desperate.    Get  into  the  house,  and  pro- 

r)se  to  the  fair  Isabel  without  a  moment's  delay, 
will  arrange  to  send  a  horso  to  the  station  for 
yoii.  Yon  cannot  make  too  much  haste,  as  I  am 
positive  Agnes  Melvaine  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  such  a  secret,  and  yon  know  she  is  a 
young  lady  who  is  not  overfond  of  George 
Mantyle. 

**  Ever  yours  most  faithfblly, 

"  C.  CUFTON." 

The  doctor  read  this  letter  fVom  beginning  to 
end;  then  he  recommenced  it,  and  when  he 
reached  the  signature  a  second  time  he  folded  it 
up. 

**How  seldom  am  I  mistaken  in  my  estimate 
of  a  man^s  character !  ^*  he  thought.  **  And  what 
a  treasure  I  have  in  a  friend  like  Charley  Clif- 
ton! and  yet  how  I  have  mistaken  Isabel! 
I  never  thought  that  she  could  have  used  me 
thus.  I  must  not !  I  cannot  lose  her —  I  shall 
go  mad  mad  if  I  do !  Oh,  my  God !  this  agony  is 
awful ! " 

The  great,  strong  man  was  completely  over- 
come for  a  time ;  but  Mantyle  had  an  iron  will, 
and  by  exerting  it  to  the  utmost  he  succeeded  in 
suppressing  his  emotion,  and  began  to  think 
calmly  of  his  position.  He  had  loved  Miss  Riv- 
erton  long,  and  had  been  working  hard  for  three 
years  past  to  provide  a  home  suitable  to  her 
rank ;  and  now,  because  he  had  refused  an  invi- 
tation to  a  shooting-party  —  refused  that  he 
might  work  the  harder  for  her  —  she  had  jeop- 
ardized his  future  happiness  so  fearfully. 

He  was  very  pale  when  the  train  stopped  at 
Riverton  ten  minutes  later;  but  he  walked 
swiillv  and  firmly  across  the  platform,  and  out 
into  the  moonlight.  He  saw  tne  squire^s  groom 
seated  upon  one  horse,  and  holding  the  bndle  of 
another.  The  man  knew  him  ancT  Mantyle  lost 
no  time  in  getting  into  the  saddle. 

**Iaminagreathurry,  myman  ;  yon  had  better 
not  attempt  to  follow  me,  but  come  on  at  your 
own  pace." 

The  groom  touched  his  hat,  handed  the  doctor 
a  ridine^-whip,  and  the  next  moment  the  hand- 
some  bay    mare,    upon   which    Mantyle   was- 
mounted,  dashed  along  the  rood  at  full  speed. 

On  they  went,  her  hoofs  ringing  men-ily  over 
the  frost-bound  road.  Mantyle's  brain  was  in  a 
whirl ;  he  had  kept  himself  cool  as  long  as  he 
possibly  could ;  but  the  moment  he  found  him- 
self astride  the  back  of  that  good  horse,  with  the 
keen  north-easter  whistling  past  his  ears,  his 
stem  resolution,  his  mighty  will,  broke  down, 
and  the  proud,  steel-nerved  doctor  was  wild, 
excited,  and  eager  as  a  schoolboy.    He  let  the 
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like  the  wind.  There  was  an  awkward  check  at 
the  park  gates :  the  old  woman  seemed  to  be  an 
age  in  opening  them. 

Woold  that  fatal  handkerchief  be  hanging 
from  the  libi*ary  window  P  If  it  were  he  could 
see  it  when  he  passed  the  first  clump  of  trees, 
half  a  mile  away ! 

One  cat  of  the  whip,  and  they  are  off  a^ain ; 
straight  as  a  line  for  the  gleaming  light  of  the 
Hall.  Now  he  approaches  the  place  from  which 
he  will  read  his  fate.  The  mare  bounds  for- 
ward as  strong  as  ever ;  he  is  swept  round  the 
corner,  and  Riverton  Hall  is  in  full  view. 

One  wild  look.  Would  that  his  eyes  were  de- 
ceiving him !  But  no !  A  white  handkerchief 
hangs  from  the  library  window. 

The  flushed  face  paled,  the  flashing  eyes  were 
still,  as  they  gazed  at  the  dan^r-signal  with 
cold,  glittering  earnestness.  Suddenly  the  twitch- 
ing mouth  grew  Arm  and  compressed,  the  hard, 
white  hand  steady ;  only  the  proud  nostril  quiv- 
ered, and  the  high,  open  forenead  lowered.  But 
the  excitement  had  passed  away,  and  the  doctor 
was  himself  again. 

Within  two  short  minutes  he  would  hear  his  £Ette. 


It  was  six  P.M.  when  Charley  Clifton  returned 
to  the  Railway  Hotel,  after  sending  off  his  letter 
to  Mantyle. 

'*  There  can  be  no  danger  until  after  dinner,^  he 
thought;  *'  so  I  may  as  well  stay  here,  dine  com- 
fortably, then  walk  to  the  Hall  and  dress ;  when 
I  shall  be  in  ample  time  to  checkmate  the  gal- 
lant captain  if  he  try  any  dangerous  moves  in 
the  drawing-room." 

So  Charley  dined  at  the  hotel,  and  then,  step- 
ping out  into  the  clear,  starlight  night,  he  walked 
briskly  off  to  the  Hall. 

The  gentlemen  had  not  left  the  dining-room 
when  he  arrived,  so  he  went  up  to  his  room,  and 
changed  his  shooting  habiliments. 

In  aescending  the  staircase  he  came  f\ill  unon 
Squire  Riverton,  his  host,  who  was  the  model  of 
what  an  English  country  gentleman  should  be. 

**  Hullo,  Charley!  where  have  you  been  ?" 

**I  have  been  along  to  the  station.  Mantyle 
(Inds  he  will  be  able  to  get  away,  and  is  coming 
down  by  the  nine  train.^ 

** Mantyle  coming!  That  is  glorious!  We 
had  better  send  the  carriage  to  meet  him.^^ 

**  Better  send  a  groom  with  a  horse ;  Mantyle 
prefers  riding,"  said  Charley,  who  did  not  wish 
to  lose  any  time 

'*  I  will  send  the  bay  mare ;  she  will  carry  his 
twelve  stone  sweetly." 

The  bay  mare  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be 
at  the  station  to  meet  the  south  train. 

**  But,  by  Jove !  I  am  forgetting ;  you  have  not 
dined  P" 

•*  Oh,  yes,  I  have,"  replied  Charley.  "  I  could 
not  get  bac^  by  vour  cfinner-hour ;  so  I  stayed 
at  the  hotel,  and  my  appetite  astonished  the 
waiters,  I  can  assure  you." 

*'  I  believe  that,"  laughed  the  S(}uire ;  **  but  I 
was  going  to  remark  that  Captain  Brady  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  my  bay  mare  [*•  Your  fair  one, 
too,"  thou^t  Charley] .  He  wishes  to  give  me 
£300  for  her ;  it  is  a  good  price  for  the  animal ; 
but  I  really  don't  care  about  part  —  " 

**  There*  is  Mrs.  Riverton  beckoning  to  you, 
sir,"  interrupted  Charley. 

Away  trotted  the  goodi-natured  squire,  to  obey 
without  a  murmur  the   behests  of  his  good-l 


natnred  wife,  and  Clifton  rushed  off  towards  the 
drawing-room. 

But  he  was  not  fated  to  reach  his  destination 
without  another  stoppage,  for  young  Rupert 
Melvaine  met  him  on  the  stairheaa. 

'*  I  say,  Clifton  I  here's  a  joke !  you  should  see 
Brady  trying  to  propose  to  Isabel  Riverton.  I 
have  managed  to  interrupt  them  twice  since. din- 
ner; one  time  he  got  as  far  as  **  Lovely  Isabel," 
and  the  other  as  for  as  **  Lovely  Isabel,  I  am 
devoted — " 

**  Let  me  pass,  old  fellow ! "  said  Clifton ;  **  Pm 
in  a  hurry." 

As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  drawing-room,  he 
saw  that  Melvaine  had  not  exaggerated  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  Brady  was  undoubtedly  anxious 
te  draw  Miss  Riverton  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  so  anxious,  that  Clifton  instantly  divined 
nis  suspicion  had  not  been  nnfounded,  that  Miss 
Melvaine  had  played  the  traitor,  either  directly 
or  through  her  brother.  However,  being  re- 
solved to  help  his  friend  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  Charley  stuck  closely  to  the  pair,  ioking 
and  punning  to  an  alarming  extent,  until,  after 
many  vain  endeavors.  Captain  Brady,  finding  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  him,  nastily  left  the  room. 

So  far  Clifton  had  effected  his  purpose ;  but  it 
was  only  half-past  ei^ht,  —  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  must  elapse  before  Mantyle  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  knew  how  piussionately  his  friend 
loved  this  accomplished  and  lady-like  girl,  and 
what  an  awful  blow  it  would  be  if  he  Tost  her. 
He  must  know  what  Brady  was  doing,  and  to 
ascertain  this,  he  also  quitted  the  room  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  As  he  slowly  ascended  the 
staircase,  he  met  the  gallant  captain  retnniing. 
A  servant  passed  Clifron,  and  Brady  stopped  the 
man. 

*'  There  is  a  note  upon  the  library-table ;  be  so 
good  as  to  give  it  to  [Clifton  was  just  passing], 
uie  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 

"rm  on  an  errand  for  Mrs.  Riverton,  sir;  bat 
ru  attend  to  it  in  five  minutes,"  said  the  man. 

'*  Very  well,"  replied  the  captain,  and  bow- 
ing slightly  to  Charley,  he  went  into  a  small 
ante-room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

**  How  determined  the  fellow  is !  I'll  bet  any- 
thing he  has  written  to  her;"  and  Charley 
stamped  vindictively  upon  the  carpet.  There 
was  the  library;  the  impulse  was  irresistible, 
and  he  went  in.  A  sealed  letter  lay  upon  the 
table ;  with  an  effort  he  turned  from  it,  opened 
the  window  slightly  at  the  top,  pushed  his  white 
pocket-handkerchief  through,  and,  closing  the 
sash,  fastened  it  there,  —  a  white  signal  of  deadly 
danger  hanging  in  the  moonlight.  Then  be 
looked  at  the  ratal  letter.  The  address  was 
written  hnrriedly ,  but  with  grim  distinctness,  — 

•*MISS  RIVERTON, 

RIVERTON  HALL." 

"  So !  the  trout  is  in  the  landing-net,  and  only 
requires  lifting  out,"  said  Charley.  An  idea 
struck  him,  and  he  seized  a  pen.  Three  strokes 
of  the  magical  instrument,  and  exclaiming, 
**  Now  for  the  squire,"  he  rushed  joyously  off  lo 
find  that  gentieman. 

...... 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  behind  hioi  be- 
fore the  man  to  whom  Brady  had  spoken  en- 
tered the  room  and  took  up  the  letter. 

"  MISTER  RIVERTON. 

RIVERTON  HALL.'' 
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•« '  MISTER ! '  Now  that  is  a  nice  way  to  ad- 
dress a  ^ntlcman  like  the  squire !  If  s  my  ham- 
ble  opinion  the  hnpper  classes  are  getting  lower, 
and  the  lower  hopper  —  witness  that  captain^s 
penmanship  and  phrasiolosy,  and  witness  mine. 
Hoon  may  the  metamorpnisis  be  completed;*^ 
and  breathing  this  benerolent  wish,  he  set  ont 
to  find  the  squire. 

•  •  •  •  t  • 

"  A  note  for  you,  sir." 

"Forme?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  from  Captain  Brady.** 

**  What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  write  about 
unless  it  be  my  bay  mare  ?  **  After  a  longsearch 
the  squire  fOand  his  spectacles,  broke  open  the 
envelope,  and  drew  out  the  note.  Now  was  the 
time  lor  CharleT  to  destroy  all  proof  of  having 
bad  a  hand  in  the  raiscamage  of  Brady  ^s  letter. 
He  drew  a  cigar  from  his  case. 
)  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  squire,  but  I  have  not  a 
■light, —  may  IP  " 

He  took  the  envelope. 

"  Certwnly,"  replied  Mr.  Riverton. 

In  a  moment  the  paper  was  lighted;  he  ex- 
pected the  squire  would  discover  Siat  the  letter 
wts  not  for  him  before  he  had  read  two  words, 
consequently  Charley  was  delighted  to  see  the 
envelope  bum  quickly  away.  He  lighted  his 
cigar,  but  still  no  observation  from  the  squire. 

**  It  is  very  singular  how  bent  upon  having  my 
mare  the  captain  seems,**  said  Mr.  Riverton  at 
last 

Cliarley  was  too  much  astonished  to  reply. 

*«  Read  this  letter.** 

Clifton  took  it  and  read  the  followine :  — 

**IshaU  reeard  it  as  a  great  favor  it  you  will 
see  me  immeidiately  about  the  matter  which  I 
was  mentioning  to  yon  in  the  early  part  of  die 
evening.  I  am  very  anxious,  and  will  await  you 
in  the  ante-room.    Please  come  without  delay. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Brady.** 

It  did  not  require  any  great  exertion  of  Clif- 
ton*s  keen  wit  to  discover  that  he  had  a  joke, 
and  perhaps  the  salvation  of  his  friend*s  happi- 
ness, before  him.  He  oould  have  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  prospect,  there  and  then,  but 
be  controlled  himself. 

"Better  see  him,  sir,  or  ask  him  down  here,*^ 
hesidd. 

The  squire  rang  the  bell. 

*•  Tell  Captain  Brady  I  wHl  speak  with  him 
here;  you  will  find  him  in  the  ante-room.** 

"How  did  the  baUue  go  off  at  Clare*s  last 
week?  Did  the  prince  come  downP^*  asked 
Charley,  when  they  were  alone. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha!  **  laughed  Mr.  Riverton ;  '<  Pll  tell 

on  all  about  it.  I  was  standing  on  the  lawn,  — 
lis  highness  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  too 
long  over  their  breakfast  to  suit  an  old  si>orts- 
man  like  me, — when  up  came  Clare  in  such  a 
state  as  I  never  saw  a  man.  *  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?* I  asked.  *  Matter!*  he  roared,  stamping 
with  rage ;  •  I  have  preserved  the  west  cover  all 
the  season  especially  for  the  occasion ;  never 
fired  a  gun  near  it,  and  —  and  —  *  *Did  the 
poachers  get  in  last  night  P*  I  asked.  *  Would 
to  Heaven  they  had,*  he  replied,  dancing  about 
the  turf  like  a  maniac ;  *  but  that  is  not  it.  O 
Riverton  !  Riverton !  the  birds  are  there  by  thou- 
8ands,  but  Ihey  w<mH  fly,  man.*  •  Won^t  fly !  * 
repeated  I.  'No!*  he  roared.  'They  are  so 
confoundedly  tame,  you  can  kick  them  about 
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like  foot-balls ;  but  ru  be  hanged  if  you  can  make 
ihem  get  up,  **  * 

At  this  juncture  Brady  entered,  pale  and  ner- 
vous. He  glanced  at  Clifton,  who  was  seated 
upon  a  sofa,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  Graphic, 
then  at  Mr.  Riverton ;  he  saw  and  recognized 
Ills  letter  in  that  gontleman*s  hand. 

*'  Take  a  seat,  captain,**  said  the  squire. 

••  Now  for  it,**  thought  Charley. 

'*  This  letter  has  just  been  given  to  me,**  con- 
tinued Mr.  Riverton,  when  Srady  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  haughtily :  — 

**  I  do  not  mink  the  subject  of  that  letter  a  fit 
one  to  discuss  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party.** 

Charley  rose. 

**  Oh,  I  assure  you.*^  exclaimed  the  squire, 
**  Charley  is  welcome  to  stay  and  see  fair  play ; 
sit  down  Clifton,  and  mind  you  don't  allow  me 
to  swindle  the  captain.** 

Brady  looked  vicious  as  Charley  reseated  him- 
self upon  the  sofa. 

**  So  you  were  not  joking,  and  would  really 
like  to  have  her,**  remarked  the  squire. 

'*  Of  course  I  would,**  replied  the  captain. 

**  Well,  remember  I  have  warned  you,  she  has 
defects.** 

**  I  can  put  up  with  them.** 

**  Ah!  but  you  might  be  put  doum  by  them,** 
responded  Mr.  Riverton.  **  It  is  only  a  year  since 
she  broke  Tom  Barnes*  leg  with  one  kick.** 

Brady  was  slightly  astonished,  but  he  replied, 
*'  He  had  probably  offeftided  her.** 

**  That  is  possible ;  but  I  must  have  offended 
her  also,  for  if  I  remember  rightly  she  knocked 
me  down  shortly  after.** 

The  captain*s  face  gprew  longer. 

*•  However,  if  you  really  want  her  —  ** 

**Want  her  P**  interrupted  the  captain,  vehe- 
mently ;  ••  I  would  give  my  life  for  her.** 

**  Dear  at  the  money,  I  should  say,**  put  in 
Charley,  shaking  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur, 

••What  the  d— 1  have  you  to  do  with  itP** 
thundered  Brady. 

*•  I  am  umpire,**  quoth  Charley. 

••  Mr.  Riverton,  I  think  we  will  find  another 
time  to  talk  of  this.  I  see  my  letter  has  been 
^ven  to  you,  and  I  trust  your  answer  will  be 
wvorable.*' 

••Nay,  nay,**  said  the  squire ;  •*  we  can  settle 
it  now.  I  considered  your  offer  merely  a  joking 
one  [which  was  all  it  had  been,  the  captain 
having  forgot  all  about  the  horse  five  minutes 
afterwards]  ;  but  if  you  are  in  earnest,  I  will 
take  £3)0  for  the  jade,  not  a  penny  less  for  —  ** 

••I  will  give  you  £3,00(V'  said  the  captain, 
proudly,  but  with  a  look  of  scorn  at  the  ••  avari- 
cious old  hound,**  as  he  mentally  termed  his  in- 
tended father-in-law. 

••  There  you  go !  you  are  offering  more  than 
she  is  worth,**  said  Mr.  Riverton,  testily. 

**  She  is  worth  the  world  to  me,  sir.** 

•*  I  don*t  see  how  you  can  make  that  out — she 
is  vicious.** 

The  captain  stared,  and  peculiar  sounds  came 
from  the  sofa,  as  if  a  man  were  trying  to  thrust 
a  cushion  down  his  throat,  and  being  choked  in 
consequence. 

••She  fl undone  ot  the  stable-lads  over  her 
head  into  the  iiorse-pond  last  Thursday.** 

The  captain's  jaw  fell,  and  his  eyelids  rose. 

'•  Though  he  certainly  did  give  her  a  sudden 
cut  with  his  switch.** 
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*'  Confound  his  impudence !  *^qaoih  Brady. 

*'  And  I  warn  you  she  got  an  ugly  cut  across 
the  knee  in  taking  a  fence  —  ^* 

**  I  do  not  care  for  that,  sir." 

The  captain  thought  the  old  man^s  intellect 
must  he  weak,  and  he  looked  at  Clifton  as  if 
seeking  some  explanation ;  but  that  gentleman^s 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Qraphic.  There  must 
bie  no  compromise  between  Brady  and  himself,. 

—  foes  they  were,  and  foes  they  must  continue. 
''  It  is  worse  than  you  imagine,"  continued  the 

squire.  **  I  would  have  let  you  see  it ;  but — " 

•  *  It  would  scarcely  be  the  proper  thing,"  ob- 
served the  captain,  with  a  smile. 

*'  It  would  be  the  fair  thing,  only  she  has  gone 
to  the  station  to  meet  Dr.  Mantyle." 

The  captain  almost  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*'  It  cannot  be  ! "  he  muttered,  half  aloud. 

**  Eh?  what?"  said  the  squire,  looking  keenly 
at  him. 

**  Sir,"  said  Brady,  **she  is  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

**  Nonsense ! "  cried  the  squire.  •*  I  tell  you 
she  has  gone  to  meet  Mantyle." 

**By  Heaven  !  1^11  prove  that  instantly  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  the 
very  pros{>ect  of  such  an  assertion  being  true, 
anci,  jumping  up,  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Riverton  seemed  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment, lie  stood  gazing  with  open  mouth  at 
Charley  Clifton,  who  strugglea  against  his 
merriment  for  a  moment,  then  flung  himself  at 
full  length  upon  the  sofa,  and  laughed  long  and 
loudly. 

**  What  the  deuce  does  all  this  mean  ?"  cried 
the  distracted  squire.  But  Charley  lay  speech- 
less and  shaking. 

*♦  I  tell  you  wnat —  "  conunenced  Mr.  Biver- 
ton. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  hurried  footstep  out- 
side ;  Clifton  checked  his  mirth,  and,  snatching 
up  the  Graphic^  bune4  his  head  behind  it.  The 
squire  paused  as  Brady  entered  the  room. 

•*  Mr.  Riverton,  she  is  in  the  drawing-room." 

**  It  is  a  lie !  it  cannot  be !"  exclaimed  the 
squire,  now  thoroughly  roused. 

Brady  turned  pale  with  anger. 
**  I  tell  you,  sir,  J  have  been  upstairs  and  seen ; 
she  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  dancing  with 
young  Melvaine." 

**  My  bay  mare  dancing  with  young  Melvaine ; ' 
are  you  mad?" 

**  Who  was  talking  about  your  confounded 
mare  ?"  shouted  the  excited  captain. 

**  You  were,  and  I  was,"  thundered  the  wroth- 
ful  squire;  •*  and  your  conduct,  Captain  Br — ^** 

'*  Pardon  me !  /  was  speaking  of  your  daughter 

—  of  Miss  Riverton." 

They  were  both  too  engrossed  to  notice  Charley 
Clifton  who  just  then  laughed  himself  off  the 
sofa  and  came  heavily  to  earth,  cracking  bis 
head  against  the  table  foot.  This  brought  his 
merriment  to  an  abrupt  end ;  he  rose  with  a 
countenance  in  which  pain  and  mirth  were  curi- 
ously blended. 

**  We  appear  to  have  mistaken  each  other," 
said  the  captain. 

«*  We  have,  sir;  perhaps  you  will  explain," 
replied  Mr.  Riverton,  politely,  though  he  began 
to  suspect  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

Clilton  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  ten  minutes 
past  nine.  In  five  minutes  Mantyle  would  be 
due ;  the  crisis  had  arrived. 


**  I  will,  sir,"  replied  Brady,  ••  and  briefly.  1 
love  your  daughter,  and  I  have  reason  to  think 
she  returns  my  affection ;  I  could  not  speak  to 
her  upon  the  subject  in  the  drawing-room,  so  I 
wrote  that  note  (pointing  to  the  letter  which  laj 
upon  the  table),  asldng  her  to  allow  me  a  few 
words  in  private.  When  I  saw  my  letter  in  yonr 
hand,  I  judged  Miss  Riverton  had  divined  mj 
meaning,  and  referred  me  to  you.  I  trust  joa 
will  approve  of —  " 

**I  nave  every  confidence  in  my  daughter, 
Captain  Brady ;  ue  huslJand  whom  she  chooses, 
I  snail,  without  a  moment^s  hesitation,  accept  as 
my  son-in-law;  but  I  think  your  letter  came 
direct  to  me.  I  will  ask  the  man" — and  the 
squire  rang  the  bell. 

••Never  mind  that,  sir — your  servant  must 
have  mistaken  the  address ;  but  you  will  allow 
it  to  go  to  Miss  Riverton  now,  I  persume." 

**  I  will  go  and  deliver  it  myself,  as  you  seem 
so  anxious,  captain." 

**  A  thousand  thanks,  squire ! " —  and  the  two 
left  the  room  together;  the  captain  bestowing 
a  look,  half  triumphant,  half  suspicious,  upon 
Charley  Clifton  as  he  went  out. 

The  latter  was  well  nigh  desperate ;  for  thoogfa 
he  was  now  slightly  overdue,  Mantyle  had  not 
arrived.  He  accompanied  the  detain  and  Mr. 
Riverton  upstairs;  the  former  turned  into  ^e 
ante-room.  .  Charley  was  half-minded  to  follow, 
and  fling  him  out  of  the  window ;  but  Brady  was 
a  powenul  fellow,  and  might  object  to  the  pro- 
cess; so  jud|pnflp  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  he  waited  on  the  stairs,  determmed  to 
tackle  Miss  Riverton.  But  another  disi^point- 
men t  was  in  store  for  him — she  was  accompanied 
by  her  father. 

Charley  Clifton  ground  his  teeth  and  used 
naughty  language  internally,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  library  doorway  to  allow  them  to  pass.  & 
gave  Isabel  a  meaning  look,  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  understand  it ;  indeed,  how  could  she  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  ? 

As  they  neared  the  ante-room,  how  he  strained 
his  ears  hoping  to  catch  a  sound  of  a  bone's 
tramp.  But  inside,  merry  lau^ter  rang  from 
the  drawing-room;  outsidfe,  all  was  coId,clear, 
and  silent.  Mr.  Riverton  left  his  daughter  at 
tlie  door,  and  went  on  downstairs,  diftoo 
sprang  forward ;  but  she  quietly  turned  the  hao- 
die,  and  her  slight  form  glided  into  the  room. 
Charley  went  back  into  the  library.  Good 
heavens !    What  was  he  to  do  P 

Simultaneously,  he  heard  the  sharp  clid^  of  a 
dosing  door  and  the  distant  **  thud !  thud ! "  of  a 
horse's  tread  upon  the  turf.  In  another  instant, 
it  was  ^nding  the  gravel  walk.  There  was  no 
mistakmg  the  sound ;  an  animal  was  being  urged 
towards  the  Hall  at  a  desperate  pace,  and  its 
rider  was  Mantyle. 

Where  was  all  Charley's  vaunted  wit  now? 
Could  he  not  hit  upon  one  expedient  by  which 
ho  might  yet  win  for  his  friend  the  woman  he 
loved  P  Five  seconds  after  the  ante-roum  closed 
behind  Isabel  Riverton,  Charley  exclaimed  joy- 
fully, ••  Won't  I  astonish  their  weak  nerves; 
just !  ^  —  and  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Mantyle  was  still  fifty  yards  from  the  Hall 
door;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that  terrible 
handkerchuif  hanging  from  the  window.  Inside 
the  library  all  was  dark ;  the  gas  being  either 
unlighted  or  very  low.  Sudc&nly  there  were 
two  oright  fire  flashes,  two  loud  reports,  a  mo- 
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mentarj  silonce,  then  one  long,  wild  veil  rang 
through  the  honse  from  ^rret  to  cellar.  The 
doctor  heard  all  this  distinctly,  and  before  the 
last  echo  of  that  scream  had  died  away,  he  was 
at  the  Hall.  Pulling  up  the  mare  with  a  jerk 
that  threw  her  upon  her  hunches,  he  sprang  to 
the  ground,  dashed  across  the  walk,  and  thun- 
dered with  hand  and  foot  upon  the  door. 
Tbroagh  the  stained  glass  he  could  see  people 
roDntDg  distractedly  about  inside ;  but  they  took 
DO  notice  of  him.  The  doctor  stepped  back,  and 
then  hurled  his  full  weight  forward ;  the  light 
door  broke  with  a  crash,  and  he  was  in  the  Hall. 
Servants  and  guests  were  hurrying  wildly  up  the 
stain*ase,  ancTthe  doctor  followed  the  throng. 
Wbeu  he  reached  the  first  stairhead,  he  saw  a 
form  before  him  that  he  knew  full  well.  He 
bounded  on,  every  pulse  in  his  body  throbbing 
fiercely.  Clear  above  the  hum  of  the  crowd  that 
stood  round  the  library,  sounded  the  voice  of  the 
doctor. 

**Isabel!" 

Miss  Riverton  stopped,  with  a  little  scream  of 
astoqishmcnt.  Mantyle  heard  a  muttered  oath 
behind  him,  and  looked  back.  Brady  was  stand- 
ing near  the  ante-room,  doubtful  of  what  was 
best  to  be  done ;  he  paused  to  think,  but  Man- 
tyle went  forward  to  act. 

'*  Isabel,  my  love,  for  God^s  sake  tell  me  I  am 
not  too  late  in  asking  you  to  be  my  wife.*^ 

She  was  so  mu(;h  agitated  she  could  scarcely 
reply;  butsheeasped — 

"  Oh !  see  what  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Clif- 
ton ;  they  say  he  is  shot ! " 

'*  Can  you  not  see  how  I  have  suffered  since  I 
knew  of  your  rash  resolve?  Answer  me,  and 
take  away  the  agony." 

She  glanced  at  that  handsome  face,  at  those 
keen,  glittering  eyes,  at  the  firmely-com pressed 
lips,  and  then  she  replied,  — 

•*  Yours  for  ever,  George,  dear — only  see  to 
Mr.  Clillon," 

All  that  I  have  related,  since  Mantyle  first 
beard  the  pistol  shots,  till  IsabePs  last,  low  words 
fell  upon  his  ear,  like  strains  of  the  sweetest 
music,  passed  in  far  less  time  than  you  can  read 
it,  and  George  Mantyle  was  striding  through  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  in  the  Horary. 

As  ho  left  Miss  Riverton,  Captain  Bracer 
joined  her.  He  never  knew  what  he  said, 
but  he  remembered  her  answer  for  many  a 

DK^Qth. 

"  You  are  just  too  IcUe,  Captain  Brady ! " 

And  as  I  have  said,  he  did  not  forget  that  reply 
for  some  time  —  not  till  he  succeed^  in  inducing 
Agnes  Melvaine  to  change  her  name  to  Agnes 
Brady. 

Mantyle  was  cool  and  self-possessed  again,  as 
bis  quiet,  commanding  voice  said,  — 

*'  Make  way,  gentlemen !  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  ?  " 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  lay  Charley  Clifton, 
with  closed  eyes,  and  a  revolver  grasped  in  his 
right  hand ;  Mr.  Riverton  was  supporting  his 
head. 

"  Pass  me  that  water,^^  said  Mantyle,  looking 
keenly  at  Charley  and  feeling  slightly  nervous. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  prostrate  man 
opened  his  eyes. 

'*  Do  you  think  you  are  in  time,  George  P  ^^  he 
asked,  in  a  low,  languid  voice,  but  with  a  mean- 
ing look  at  his  friena. 

**  I  am  certain  of  it,  Charley." 


To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Clifton  scrambled 
to  his  legs. 

*'Iwas  rather  faint  until  Mantyle  sprinkled 
the  water  over  me,"  he  explained. 

*'What  WAS  the  matter?  Are  you  hurt? 
Whom  did  you  fire  at  P  "  demanded  a  score  of 
voices. 

**  Give  me  a  chair,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

Charley  was  accordingly  placed  in  a  large 
easy-chair,  while  servents  and  guests  stood 
around  him,  e&ger  and  attentive. 

**  You  remenioer  that  ghost  you  were  telling 
me  about  last  night,  squire  P  " 

*'  My  great-i^reat-great-grandfather^s  ghost  P 
certainly,"  replied  Mr  Riverton,  promptly. 

A  shiver  of  horror  ran  through  the  assembly. 
Charley  looked  expressively  at  Mantyle. 

**  Well,  "ho  said,  slowly,  and  emphasizing  each 
word,  **  I  have  seen  that  old  gentleman ! " 

Every  one  gazed  upon  the  narrator  in  aston- 
ishment; he  enjoyed  their  perplexity  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  — 

**  I  came  into  the  library  for  a  book;  there 
was  a  rustle  in  the  tapestiT,  and  the  ghost  of  the 
squire^s  ancestor  stood  before  me  —  " 

**  Oh,  come,  come,  Clifton !  you  won't  gammon 
me,"  interrupted  Rupert  Melvaine. 

** Silence,  young  man!"  said  the  squire, 
sternly;  **  I  believe  it,  every  word.  Go  on, 
Charley." 

With  a  countenance  solemn  and  sober  as  a 
judge,  Clifton  proceeded :  — 

'*  He  was  a  little  elderly  gentleman,  just  as 
the  squire  described  him  last  night,  and  his  nose 
was  very  red ;  moreover,  his  face  was  stem  as 
the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  and  grave  as  a  church- 
yard, or  that  liquid  in  which  we  float  our  roast 
beef.  *  Youth,'  he  observed,  *  one  of  my  de- 
scendants will  choose  a  mate  to-night.' " 

Everyone  looked  at  Isabel,  who  hid  her  blushes 
behind  Mantyle's  broad  shoulders. 

*••  There  are  two  suitors  for  her  hand,' con- 
tinued the  ghost,  *  and  the  name  of  one  com- 
mences with  B  — ' " 

•*  Sir ! "  interrupted  Captain  Brady,  sternly. 

*'  Captain  Brady,  I  must  re(]|uest  you  to  hear 
this  singular  history  to  its  end  in  silence,"  quoth 
the  squire,  who  was  deeply  interested. 

The  captain  looked  indignant,  but  Clifton  went 
on  as  innocently  as  before :  — 

"  *  Is  there  any  one  in  the  house  whose  name 
begins  with  a  B  P  '  asked  the  ghost.  •  Yes ; 
Betty  thfc  housemaid.' "  I  replied. 

The  unfortunate  Elizabetn  was  carried  out  of 
the  room  in  hysterics,  and  Clifton  proceeded 
with  his  narration. 

•*  •  Do  not  trifle  with  a  spirit,  youth :  there  is 
a  military  gentleman  whose  name  commences 
wi^  B,  now  in  my  great-great-great-grandson's 
house.' " 

•*  Exactly  three  greats,"  put  in  Mr.  Riverton, 
nodding  approval. 

**•  I  object  to  military  men,'  said  the  ghost, 
*  principadly  because  my  wife  liked  them ;  liked 
them  to  such' an  extent  that  I  had  to  call  to  my 
assistance  a  class  of  my  fellow-creatures  whom 
above  all  others  I  adore.  This  benevolent  person 
put  a  little  medicine  into  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
bey!  presto!  neither  wife  nor  soldiers  troubled 
me  any  longer.  I  turned  monk  in  my  latter 
days,  and  when  my  turn  came,  thoy  said  I  wixs 
too  bad  to  go  up  aloft,  and  too  good  to  go  down 
below,  therefore  I  wander  about  the  earth,  warn- 
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ing  people  against  military  gentlemen.  So  if 
my  beaatifiil  descendant  mairy  this  man  of 
swords  and  gnns,  my  cnree  will  be  upon  her ; 
and  her  hair  will  tarn  green,  and  her  iwce  yellow, 
and  her  eyes  goggled,  and  her  nose — like  mine. 
Bat  if  bhe  Is-a-^tell  indeed,  she  will  find  a  man 
of  drugs  and  lancets,  and  permit  him  to  ring  her 
at  the  altar  —  "* 

•«That  will  do,  Clifton,''  intermpted  Maa- 
tyle. 

Up  to  this  point  the  sqnire  had  listened  with 
protoand  attention,  and  a  deep  conviction  that 
every  word  was  true.  Now  he  turned  to  Cap- 
tain Brady. 

••  With  regard  to  the  subject  upon  which  —  " 

But  Charley  was  not  going  to  be  stopped. 

**  Well,  squire,''  he  continued,  addressma^  him- 
self to  Mr.  Kiverton,  who,  when  he  founa  there 
yet  remaiued  more  to  be  told,  was  as  attentive 
as  ever,  *'  that  pun  (as  jou  might  say),  upset 
me ;  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  a  ghost  a  moment 
after  such  a  perpetration,  so  I  pulled  out  my  re- 
volver and  gAve  him  two  chambers ;  but  1  might 
as  well  have  fired  into  the  air,  for  he  strode  ri^t 
up  to  me." 

Everv  one  was  on  tip-toe  of  expectation ;  vou 
might  have  heard  the  proverbial  *•  pin  drop.'' 

**  He  loolced  me  full  in  the  face,"  proceeded 
Charley,  after  pausing  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  his 
last  sentence,  and  said  very  solemnly,  *  Youth, 
is  jour  mother  fully  aware  of  the  fact  of  your 
being — OtU$^  llien  he  gave  one  awful 
screech,  and  just  snuffed  me  mU  like  a  can- 
dle, for  I  remembered  nothing  until  Mantyle 
put  me  in  by  the  rather  incongruous  method  of 
throwing  water  upon  me." 

And  so  Charley  Clifton's  story  ended  in  the 
complete  mystification  of  the  larger  portion  of 
his  bearers. 

And  for  the  rest  of  that  night  everybody^  when 
he  was  not  looking  for  the  ghost,  was  regarding 
Charley  as  a  hero,  except  Captain  Brady,  who, 
when  he  was  not  '*  drowning  memory,"  looked 
upon  him  as  a  foe ;  and  Grcor^  Mantyle,  who, 
when  he  was  not  kissing  Isabel  Riverton,  re- 
garded him  as  a  friend ;  and  such  a  friend  as  I 
wish  you,  dear  reader,  may  never  be  withont. 
Colbum'^8  New  Monthly  Magazine, 


ONE  YEAR'S  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Publishers^  Circular  gives  the  result  of  the 
registration  of  the  titles  of  books  issued  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1878.  In  all  6,814  books  have 
been  published  within  the  last  twelve  months ;  of 
these,  3,750  are  wholly  new,  and  1,584  are  new 
editions.  The  number  exceeds  bv  250  the  total 
of  the  previous  year.  No  fewer  than  879  novels 
and  other  works  of  fiction — neariv  17  every 
week  —  were  published  within  twelve  moaths. 
This  class  heaos  the  list  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
is  followed  by  theological  and  educational  works 
to  the  number,  respectively,  of  739  and  586. 
Then  come  books  on  belles  leUres,  juvenile  works, 
history  and  biogn^hy,  poetry  and  the  drama, 
year  books  and  senals  in  volumes,  medicine  and 
surgery,  voyages  and  travels,  and  others,  Sta^ 
tistics  like  these,  it  has  been  observed,  if  onlv 
they  existed  for  a  lon^  series  of  years,  would, 
with  more  or  less  fidelity,  reflect  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation.      {London)  Literary  Wofld. 
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SPELLING  REFORM. 

A  recent  step  of  some  significance  in  the  prog- 
ress of  spelling  reform  is  an  official  correspoD- 
dence  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  witii 
other  leading  school  boards  and  edncatioiul 
bodies  in  the  United  States,  for  coc^ratioii  in 
the  movement. 

The  Chicago  Board  sent  out  a  circular,  dated 
Dec.  2,  1878,  and  signed  by  Secretary  Doty, 
which  recites  the  action  of  the  Amerioao  Pliilo- 
logical  Association  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  qseO- 
ing,  sets  forth  their  memorial  in  full,  moitioDS 
the  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin 
State  commissions  of  inquiry  and  the  parallel 
movement  in  England,  and  ends  with  a  request  to 
each  body  addressed  to  unite  in  the  philologiotl 
memorial,  by  adopting  (say)  the  following  reso- 
lution :  — 

**  Resolved,  That  the  irregular  spelling  of  tlie 
English  Language  is  a  serious  hindranoe  in 
learning  to  read  and  write,  and  is  one  cause  of 
the  alarming  illiteracy  in  our  country ;  that  it 
oocupies  much  time  in  our  schools  whidi  is 
needed  for  other  branches  of  study ;  and  that  it 
is  desirable  to  request  our  Legislatures,  State  and 
National,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate this  matter,  and  report  what  measures,  if 
any,  can  be  taken  to  simplify  our  spelling.^ 

This  action,  it  is  understood,  has  already 
called  forth  some  official  votes  of  school  boards 
as  desired,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  bring  some- 
thing to  pass.    Amen. 

As  matter  of  record  for  those  desirous  of 
marching  abreast  with  reform,  we  here  note  the 
little  list  of  words  which  the  American  Phflo- 
logical  Association  has  recommended  to  begin 
with.  As  such  well-known  scholars  as  Prof. 
March,  Prof.  Haldeman,  Prof.  Sayce,  Prof. 
Whitney,  Prof.  Child,  Dr.  Trumbull,  and  others 
of  like  standing,  unite  in  this  recommendation, 
it  will  be  pretty  safe  to  begin  with  them,  and  to 
swear  in  the  words  of  these  masters.  (N.B.— 
This  is  not  incorrect  phraseology ;  it  is  an  Eng* 
lish  translation  of  a  well-known  and  emin«itlj 
redpectable  Latin  quotation:  jurare  in  wrba 
magistri.)    This  is  the  list :  — 

Ar,  Giv,  Hio, 

Catalog,  Hav,  Tlini, 

Definit,  Infinit,  Wisht 

Gard,  Liv, 

We  confess,  personally,  to  a  queer  state  of 
mind  on  the  subject,  which  enables  us  to  appre- 
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date  profoundly  the  troables  of  Ensign  Steb- 
bins,  of  Portland,  who  was  **  in  favor  of  the 
Miine  Law,  but  opposed  to  its  enforcement.^ 
Now,  let's  see ;  here  goes  for  that  set  of  words :  — 
'"We  hav  lird  thru  fifty  (mostly  literary) 
jesrs,  on  gard,  by  'definit  habit,  over  our  own 
good  hereditary  old-fashioned  New  England 
English,  and  tho  naturally  careless  enough,  hav 
DOW  our  own  ways,  both  aa  to  this  catalog  of 
eleven  words,  and  as  to  the  almost  infinit  single 
OSes  of  similar  words.  Fain  would  we  gi  v  prac- 
tice with  endorsement  (for  faith  without  works  is 
dead);  but  is  a  new  education,  tho  never  so 
I  much  wisht,  possible  at  fifty  P^* — We  fear  we 
ihallbeacool  hundred  before  we  establish  the 
new  habit. 

If  we  should  undertake  the  new  method,  what 
will  have  to  be  paid  per  hundred  for  lapses 
into  the  old  one  P     But  it  is  a  desirable  reform. 

FACTS. 


fluBERT  Spencer.— We  are  glad  to  learn 
sajs  the  London  Academy)  that  Mr.  Herbert 
ncer^B  **  cheap  edition  ^^  of  his  four  essays  on 
on  has  rewarded  his  expectation.  Within 
a  couple  of  numths  almost  all  the  copies  printed 
hare  been  sold  off,  and  a  fresh  issue  is  contem- 
plated. There  U  no  truth  in  the  statement  which 
I  has  appeared  in  some  American  newspaper  that 
Hr.^ncer  proposes  to  publish  his  other  works  in 
a  similar  form.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
eorrectin^  the  prevalent  opinion  that  Mr.  Spen- 
eer*8  woiis  have  a  larger  circulation  beyond  the 
AUantio  than  in  this  country.    As  a  matter  of 
hd  the  actual  number  sold  in  America  is  con- 
liderably  less  than   here:   and  the  pecuniary 
retora  to  the  author  is  out  of  all  proportion 
unaller.    Mr.  Spencer  has  recently  left  London 
for  the  souUi  of  France,  where  he  will  spend 
the  winter,  and  not  as  originally  intended  in 
Algeria. 

Cremation.  —  A  cremation  which  took  place 
at  Gotba  on  the  10th  of  December  is  described 

Sa  correspondent  of  the  Rhntblique  Frangaise. 
e  body  was  that  of  M.  Stler,  a  manufacturer 
and  a  great  enthusiast  for  burning,  who  died 
about  a  year  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
'  obliged  to  wait  patientlv  in  the  cemetery  —  first 
I  for  toe  legal  sanction  of  cremation,  and  then  for 
,lhe  society  which  calls  itself  •*The  Urn"  to 
;  arrange  its  apparatus.    Tho  ceremony  drew  to- 
!  gt'ther  a  large  concourse  of  people,  and  about 
^  were  admitted  into  the  chapel  with  tickets. 
The  body  arrived  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of 
solemn  music,  and  on  entering  the  building  this 
gave  wayto  the  plaintive  chaut  of  a  Grerman 
bvnm.    The  head  of  the  cl ergy  of  Gotha  then  de- 
livered the  funeral  oration,  and  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  position  which  he  and  his  brethren 
!  bad  taken  up  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  crema- 
'  tion.    He  explained  that  if  he  did  not  then  pro- 
noance  the  benediction  of  the  body  it  was  only 
becaose  this  pious  duty  had  already  been  per- 
formed by  another  priest  at  the  time  of  the  temiK>- 
rary  interment,  and  not  to  show  any  disapproval 
of  the  present  proceedings.    On  the  contrary, 
the  attendance  of  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  tho 
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district  was  specially  decided  upon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publicly  and  solemnlv  manifesting  their 
approval  of  cremation,  and  of  declaring  through 
him  that  they  saw  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Grospel  or  to  apostolic  pi*actlce. 
There  was  not  one  passage  to  be  found  cither  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  forbidding  the 
burning  of  the  human  body ;  nor  could  any  good 
reason  be  given  against  d'isposins^  of  it  m  this 
way.  Alter  the  Lord^s  Prayer  had  been  recited 
aloud,  the  body,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  was 
lowered  into  the  furnace  vault  and  the  trap-door 
closed.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  remains 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  ^ese  haying  been 
collected  were  enclosed  in  an  urn,  sealed,  and 
formallv  delivered  over  to  M.  Stier^s  executors. 
In  England,  we  are  told,  the  Cremation  Society 
have  proceeded  as  far  as  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
ground  near  one  of  the  metropolitan  cemeteries, 
and  are  busy  in  the  erection  oftheir  buildings  and 
furnaces.  Professor  Crorini,  of  Milan,  superintend^ 
ing  the  work.  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  found  a  means  of  overcoming  the  possible 
hostility  of  the  clergy  by  proposing  fees  for  the 
d^^posit  of  urns  in  churches,  instead  of  burial 
fees.  Pall  Mail  Budget, 

Savage  and  Civilized  Nations.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
a  paper  bv  Professor  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Toronto, 
was-  reacf,  on  **Some  American  Illustrations 
of  the  Evolution  of  New  Varieties  of  Men,'' 
in  which  Uie  author  controverted  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  contact  with  more  civilized  races 
is  necessarily  fatal  to  savage  tribes,  and  brought 
forward  many  facts  in  support  of  his  position. 
He  owned,  however,  that  it  is  only  by  the  graa- 
ual  adoption  of  the  usages  of  civilization,  and  by 
amalgamation  with  more  projgressive  peoples, 
that  inferior  varieties  of  mankind  can  escape  the 
extinction  to  which  thev  seemed  doomed.  Of 
this  process  of  blending  between  the  two  and  the 
consequent  evolution  of  new  varieties  of  men,  he 
adduced  numerous  instances.  In  concluding  his 
paper  Prof.  Wilson  cited  the  following  curious 
and  striking  testimony,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that 
traces  of  mixed  Indian  bloc^  are.especially  com- 
mon in  tho  province  of  Quebec:  **  I  ao  not 
think  that  people  generally  realize  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  there  is  an  infusion  of  Indian  blood 
in  the  French-Canadian  population.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Quebec,  in  the  Ottawa  valley, 
and  to  a  great  extent  about  Montreal,  I  hardly 
think  among  the  original  settlers  there  is  a  family 
in  the  lower  ranks,  and  not  many  in  the  higher, 
who  have  not  some  traces  of  Indian  blood.  At 
Ottawa,  where  we  have  a  large  French  popula- 
tion, I  hardly  meet  a  man — and  the  women  show 
the  traces  even  more  readily — where  I  should 
not  say,  from  the  personal  appearance,  that  there 
is  a  dash  of  the  red  man."  Prof.  Wilson  added 
that  in  the  new  province  of  Manitoba  the  original 
population  is  a  naif-breed  one ;  and  it  has  be^n 
Its  political  existence  with  a  population  number- 
ing from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand ;  a  race 
of  civilized  hunters  and  farmers,  the  offspring  of 
red  and  white  parentage.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  much  larger  number  of  children  of  mixed 
blood,  who,  following  the  fortunes  of  their  Indian 
mothers,  grow  up  members  of  the  nomad  hunter 
tribes.  There,  more  than  elsewhere,  he  sees  an 
analogy  to  that  which  may  be  assumed  to  have 
produced  the  Melanochroi  of  Europe's  prehistoric 
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ages,  when  the  intruding  Aryan  first  came  into 
contact  with  Turanian  or  Allophylian  tribes  of 
that  Neolithic  period  when  the  arts  of  the  metal- 
lurgist were  there  already  —  as  they  are  now  in 
the  unsettled  territories  of  the  New  World — 
beginning  to  supersede  the  ingenious  processes 
of  a  purely  stone  and  bone,  or  of  a  native  copper 
period.  English  Mechanic. 


AMENITIES. 

Ethnological  Fact. — There  are  no-mad 
Tartars.  —  Fun, 

Counsel  Instructed.  —  Recent  scene  in  a 
London  criminal  court.  Rising  young  counsel, 
cross-examining  a  witness :  **  Now,  sir,  what  do 
ypu  say  your  name  is?  "  —  •'  Moses  Israels.'' — 
'•And  where  do  you  state  you  live?" —  **  Petticoat 
lane."  —  *  *  What  do  you  do  there  ?  What  is  your 
profession ! " — "  I  am  a  dealer  in  cloth." — *'  Oh,  a 
dealer  in  cloth !  Are  you  in  a  la;*^e  way  of  busi- 
ness ?  Do  you  deal  in  large  pieces  or  sm^ll 
pieces  ?" — *•  Ideal  principally  in  made-up  pieces." 

—  **  Oh,  I  see !  In  short,  you  are  an  old  clothes- 
dealer?" —  '•Well,   some  people  call  me  so." 

—  *•  Now,  sir,  might  I  ask  what  your  religion  is  ?" 
(he  had  not  been  in  court  when  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered.) The  witness  burst  out  laughing.  — 
••  Look  here  —  you  asks  me  my  name,  and  I  tells 
you  Moses  Israels;  you  asks  me  my  address, 
and  I  tells  you  Petticoat  lane ;  you  asks  me  my 
profession,  and  I  tells  you  an  old  clothes-dealer ; 
and  now  you  asks  me  my  religion  —  why,  a 
Quaker  of  course ! " 

•  Law  and  8ense.  —  Curious  comments  by  a 
judge,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner, 
though  extremely  rare,  are  not  unprecedented. 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  once  addressed  a  phenome- 
non of  innocence  in  a  smock-frock  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  —  ••  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  your  counsel 
thinks  you  innocent ;  the  council  for  the  prose- 
cution thinks  you  innocent;  I  think  you  inno- 
cent. But  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen,  in 
the  exercise  of  such  common-sense  as  they  pos- 
sess, which  does  not  seem  to  be  much,  have 
found  you  •  guilty ;  *  and  it  remains  that  I  should 
pass  upon  you  tne  sentence  of  the  law.  That 
sentence  is  that  you  be  kept  in  imprisonment  for 
one  day ;  and,  as  that  day  was  yesterday,  you 
may  now  go  about  your  business."  The  unfor- 
tunate rustic,  rather  scared,  went  about  his  busi- 
ness, but  thought  that  law  was  an  uncommonly 
puzzling  thing. 

By  Youk  Leave.  —  No  Portugese,  the  author 
of  Travels  in  Portugal  tells  us,  will  name  that 
shocking  animal  the  pig.  "If  he  must  be  al- 
luded to,  and  it  is  necessary  sonictimes,  seeini^ 
that  the  Portugese  are  very  fond  of  him  cooked, 
he  is  called  ••the  fat  animal,"  cevada;  and  if  a 
Portugese  is  driven  into  a  corner  and  absolutely 
forced*  to  employ  the  word,  he  will  use  the  di- 
minutive **porquiio^'  a  little  pig,  and  even  that 
only  under  his  breath,  and  with  the  phrase,  ••  By 
your  leave."  In  a  Portugese  translation  of  a 
French  savants  account  ot  a  fossil  bone-cave  in 
which  bones  of  swine  were  abundant,  all  direct 
mention  of  the  animal  is  avoided  with  immeuse 
ingenuity,  and,  as  often  as  science  clearly  de- 
mands tiie  word  '*  pig."  recourse  is  had  to  some 
pompons  paraphrase,  such  as  **  a  familiar  mam- 
mal which  we  still  employ  as  food,"  and  so  forth. 


As  funny  is  the  avoidance  of  the  word  ''dog.** 
Even  in  print  it  is  slid  over  with  an  initiul  and 
two  stars ;  and  the  above  writer  says,  •*  I  hare 
seen  the  name  of  a  well-known  place  in  Lisbon, 
FonU  do  Olho  do  Cdo,  **  the  Fountain  of  the  Dogi 
Eye,"  printed  Fonte  do  Olho  doC^^r 

ADinssiON  to  the  Bak. — The  following  ex- 
amination  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
Bar  is  taken  from  the  Western  Law  Journal.  The 
examination  commenced  with,  ••  Do  you  smc^e, 
sir?" — •'  I  do,  sir." — •*  ilave  you  a  spare  cigar?" 
— ••  Yes." —  •'  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  first  dutyof  t 
lawyer?"— ••To  collect  fees."—  ••  Right.  Wliat 
is  the  second ?^* —  ••To increase  the nnmber of 
his  clients." — *•  When  does  your  position  towards 
your  client  chan^  ?"  —  ••  When  making  a  bill  of 
costs." — ••Explain." — •♦Wo  are  then  antagonistic 
I  assume  the  character  of  plaintiff,  ana  he  be- 
(koines  the  defendant." — ••A  suit  decided, bow 
do  yon  stand  with  the  lawyer  conducting  the  other 
side  ?"—•••  Cheek  by  jowl.' "  —  ••  Enough,  sir; 
you  promise  to  become  an  ornament  to  your  pro- 
fession, and  I  wish  you  success.  Now,  are  yon 
aware  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  me  ?" — ••  Perfectly." 
— ••  Describe  it."— ••  It  is  to  invite  you  to  drink."— 
••  But  suppose  I  decline?" — Candidate  scratches 
his  head. — ••  There  is  no  instance  of  the  kindoa 
record  in  the  books.  I  can't  answer  the  qae»- 
tion." — ••  You  are  right;  and  the  confidence  with 
which  you  make  the  assertion  shows  you  hare 
read  the  law  attentively.  Let's  take  the  drink* 
and  I  will  sign  your  certificate." 

This  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  examina- 
tion said  to  have  been  passed  by  an  emineot 
living  citizen  of  Connecticut,  who  reported  hii 
experience  thus:  The  examining  counsel  (the 
work  was  done  in  that  county,  at  that  time,  in 
open  court)  came  round  and  sat  quietly  dowi 
on  a  bench  next-  behind  the  aspirant  and  asked 

him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  ••  K ,  what  are 

the  domestic  relations?" — ••Parent  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  guardian    and  ward,  and 

master  and  servant." — ••  Very  well, .   Well, 

K ,    you  know   all    about   law,  and  tho« 

things,  don't  you?"  —  ••  Certainly,"  said  the  ex- 
amined. ••  All  right,"  was  the  reply.  "  Thitii 
sufficient.  You  are  qualified."  For  helping  the 
scholar  onward,  we  remember  nothing  maeh 
like  it  except  a  question  said  to  have  beenootto 
a  pupil  by  a  certain  college  mathematical  9r»- 
fessor,  now  deceased,  as  follows:  ••Tbevne 
interior  angles  of  a  right  angled  trian^e  ire 
equal  to  two  right  What?" 
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Fint  Extract. 
•  19U.  —  Winter  s«etiu  to  be  upoo 
a  the  Highland  Border,  already.  I  looked' 
out  of  the  window,  aa  the  evening  closed  in,  be- 
fore 1  barred  the  shutters  and  drew  the  cnrt^ns 
for  the  night.  The  clouds  hid  the  hilltops  on 
eltlierBideof  our  valley.  Swirling  mists  parted 
tad  met  again  on  the  lower  slopes,  as  the  Tary- 
ing  breexe  blew  tbem.  The  blackening  waters 
of  the  lake  before  our  window  seemed  Xa  antici- 
pate the  coming  darlcness.  On  ttie  more  distant 
hills  tlie  torrents  were  just  visible,  in  ^e  breaks 
of  the  mist,  stealing  tlieir  way  over  the  brown 
ground  like  threads  of  silver.  It  was  a  dreary 
»«ne.  The  stillness  of  all  things  was  oniy  in- 
terrupted by  the  splashing  of  our  little  waterfall 
»t  the  back  of  the  house.  1  was  not  sorry  to 
dose  the  shatters,  and  confine  the  view  to  the 
four  walls  of  our  sitting-room. 

The  day  happened  to  be  my  birthday.  1  sat 
by  the  peat-fire,  waiting  for  the  lamp  and  the 
tea-tray,  and  contemplating  my  past  life  from 
the  vantage-ground,  so  to  speak,  of  my  fifty-fifth 
jetr. 

There  was  wonderfully  little  to  look  back  on. 
Keirlv  thirty  years  since,  it  pleased  an  all-wiae 
Pmvideoce  to  cast  my  lot  in  this  remote  Scottish 
hamlet,  and  to  make  me  minister  of  Cauldkirk, 
on  a  stipend  of  seventy-four  pounds  sterling  per 
■nnam.  I  and  my  surroundings  have  grown 
qaietly  older  and  older  together.  I  have  out> 
lived  my  wife ;  I  have  buried  one  generation 
among  my  parishioners,  and  married  another ; 
I  have  borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  years  better 
ifaan  the  kirk  in  which  I  minister  and  the  manse 
(or  parsonage-house)  in  wliich  I  live — Iwth 
sadly  out  of  repair,  and  tioth  slji)  trusting  for 
the  means  of  reparation  to  the  pious  benefac- 
tions of  persons  richer  than  myself.  Not  that  1 
complain,  be  it  understood,  of  the  humble  posi- 
tion which  I  occupy.  I  possess  many  blessings ; 
ind  1  thank  the  Lord  for  them.  I  have  my  little 
bit  of  land  and  my  cow.  I  have  also  my  good 
d&uzhter,  Felicia,  named  after  her  deceased 
mutker,  i)ut  inheriting  her  comely  looks,  it  is 
thought,  rather  than  from  myseir  Neither  let 
me  forget  my  elder  sister,  Judith,  a  friendless 
Bingle  person,  sheltered  under  my  roof,  whose 


forbid  that  I  should  deny.  No;  I  am  grateful 
for  what  has  been  given  me  (from  on  high),  and 
resigned  to  what  has  been  Uken  away.  With 
what  fair  prospects  did  I  start  in  life  I  Spring- 
ing from  a  good  old  Scottish  stock,  blessed  wiu 
every  advantAge  of  education  that  the  institu- 
tions of  Scotland  and  England  In  turn  could 
oflfer,  with  a  career  at  the  Bar  and  in  Parlia- 
ment before  me — and  all  cast  to  the  winds,  as  it 

five  pounds  left  in  the  world,  when  the  compas- 
sion of  my  relatives  on  the  mother's  side  opened 
a  refuse  to  ma  at  Cnuldkirk,  and  hid  me  from 
the  notice  of  the  world  for  the  rest  of  my  life.. 

September  Mth. —  T\kxa  far  I  had  posted  up 
my  Diary  on  the  evening  of  the  13tb.  when  an 
event  occnrred  so  completely  unexpected  by  my 
household  and  myselt;  that  the  pen,  I  may  say, 
dropped  incontinently  from  my  hand. 

It  was  the  time  when  we  had  finished  our  tea, 
or  supper —  I  hardly  know  which  to  call  it.  In 
the  silence,  we  could  hear  the  rain  pouring 
asainst  the  window,  end  the  wind  that  had  risen 
with  the  darkness  howling  round  the  honse.  My 
sister  Judith,  taking  the  gloomy  view  accordinff 
to  custom — ooniouB  draughts  of  good  Bohea  and 
two  helpings  01  such  a  mutton  ham  as  only  Scot- 
land can  produce  had  no  efi'ect  in  raising  her 
spirits  —  my  sister,  I  say,  remarked  tliat  there 
would  be  ships  lost  at  sea  and  men  drowned  this 
night.  My  daughter  Felicia,  the  brightest-tem- 
pered creature  of  the  female  sex  that  I  have 
ever  met  with,  tried  to  give  a  cheerful  turn  to 
her  aunt's  depressing  prognostication.  "  If  the 
ships  must  be  lost,"  she  said,  "wemaysureW 
hope  that  the  men  will  be  saved."  "God  wil- 
ling," I  put  in  —  thereby  giving  to  my  daugh- 
ter^ humane  expression  of  feeling  the  fit  re- 
ligious tone  that  was  al!  it  wanted — and  then 
went  on  with  my  written  record  of  the  events 
and  reflections  or  the  day.  No  more  was  said. 
Felicia  took  up  a  book.  Judith  took  up  her 
knitting. 

On  a  sudden,  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  blow 
on  the  house  door.  My  two  companions,  as  is 
the  way  of  women,  set  up  a  scream.  I  was 
startled  myself,  wondering  who  could  be  out  in 
the  rain  and  the  darkness,  and  striking  at  the 
door  of  the  house.   A  stranger  it  must  be.  Light 
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\us  admission  woold  know  where  to  find  the 
bell-handle  at  the  side  of  the  door.  I  waited 
awhile  to  hear  what  might  happen  next.  The 
stroke  was  repeated,  bat  more  softly.  It  be- 
came me  as  a  man  and  a  mintster  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. I  went  out  into  the  passafi^,  and  I  called 
through  the  door,  *•  Who's  there?" 

A  man^s  roice  answered  —  so  faintly  that  I 
could  barely  hear  him —  ♦*  A  lost  traveller." 

Immediately  upon  this  my  cheerful  sister  ex- 
pressed her  view  of  the  matter  through  the  open 
parlor  door.  **  Brother  Noah,  it's  a  robber. 
Don't  let  him  in ! " 

What  would  the  Good  Samaritan  have  done  in 
my  place  ?  Assuredly  he  would  have  ran  the 
risk,  and  opened  the  aoor.  I  imitated  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

A  man,  dripping  wet,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back  and  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand,  staggered  in, 
and  would,  I  think,  have  fallen  in  the  passage  i£I 
had  not  caught  him  by  the  arm.  Juaith  peeped 
out  at  the  parlor  door,  and  said,  '*  He*s  drunk." 
Felicia  was  behind  her,  holding  up  a  lighted 
candle  the  better  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
**  Look  at  his  face,  aunt,"  says  she.  'MiVom  out 
with  fiettigue,  poor  man.  Bring  him  in,  father — 
bring  him  in." 

Good  Felicia!  I  was  proud  of  my  ^ri.  ''Hell 
spoil  the  carpet,"  says  sister  Judith.  I  said, 
**  Silence,  for  shame ! "  and  brought  him  fai«  and 
dropped  him  dripping  into  my  own  arm-chair. 
Would  the  Good  Samaritan  have  thought  of  his 
carpet  or  his  chair  F  I  did  think  of  them,  but  I 
overcame  it.  Ah,  we  are  a  decadent  generation 
in  these  latter  days ! 

<*  Be  quick,  &ther ! "  says  Felicia ;  *'  he'U  fidnt 
if  you  don^t  give  him  something ! " 

1  took  out  one  of  our  little  drinking  cups 
(called  among  us  a  '*quaigh"),  while  Felicia, 
instructed  by  me,  ran  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
cream-jug.  Filling  the  cup  with  whiskey  and 
cream  in  equal  proportions,  I  offered  it  to  him. 
He  drank  it  off  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  water. 
**  Stimulant  and  nourishment,  you^ll  observe, 
sir,  in  equal  portions,"  I  remarked  to  him. 
**  How  do  you  feel  now  P  " 

••  Ready  for  another ! "  says  he. 

Feliciaburst  out  laughing.  I  ^ve  him  another. 
As  I  turned  to  hand  it  to  him,  sister  Judith  came 
behind  me,  and  snatched  away  the  cream-jug. 
Never  a  j^enerous  j)erson,  sister  Judith,  at  the 
best  of  tunes — more  especially  in  the  matter  of 
cream. 

He  handed  me  back  the  empt^  cup.  ''I 
believe,  sir,  you  have  saved  my  life,"  he  said. 
*♦  Under  Providence,"  I  put  in  —  adding,  ''But 
I  would  remark,  looking  to  the  state  of  your 
clothes,  that  I  have  yet  another  service  to  offer 
you,  before  you  tell  us  how  you  came  into  this 
pitiable  state."  With  that  reply,  I  led  him  up- 
stairs, and  set  before  him  the  poor  resources  of 
my  wardrobe,  and  left  him  to  do  the  best  he 
could  wiUi  them.  He  was  rather  a  small  man, 
and  I  am  in  stature  nigh  on  six  feet.  When  he 
came  down  to  us  in  my  clothes,  we  had  the  mer- 
riest evening  that  I  can  remember  for  years 
East.  I  thought  Felicia  would  have  had  an 
ysteriofit;  and  even  sister  Judith  laughed  — 
he  did  look  such  a  comical  figure  in  the  min- 
ister's garments. 

As  for  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  it 
offered  one  more  example  of  the  preternatural^ 
rashness  of  the  English  traveller,  in  countries' 


unknown  to  him.  He  was  on  a  walking  tour 
through  Scotland ;  and  he  had  set  forth  to  go 
twenty  miles  a-foot,  from  a  town  on  one  side  of 
the  ^ghland  Border  to  a  town  on  the  oUier, 
without  a  guide.  The  only  wonder  is  that  be 
found  his  way  to  Canldkirk,  instead  of  perid^ 
of  exposure  among  the  lonesome  hills. 

**  Willvou  offer  thanks  for  your  preserration 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  in  your  prayen  to- 
night?" I  asked  him.  And  he  answered,  **Itt- 
deed  I  will!" 

We  have  a  spare  room  at  the  manse ;  hot  it 
had  not  been  mhabited  for  more  than  a  jear 
past.  Therefore  we  made  his  bed,  for  thatnigfat, 
on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor ;  and  so  left  him,  with 
the  fire  on  one  side  of  his  couch,  and  the  whiskey 
and  the  mutton  ham  on  the  other,  in  caseoif 
need.  He  mentioned  his  name  when  we  bade 
him  good-night.  Marmaduke  Darleigfa,  of  Lon- 
don, son  of  a  minister  of  the  EnglSh  Cboich 
Establishment,  now  deceased.  It  was  plain,  I 
may  add,  before  he  spoke,  that  we  had  oflered 
the  hospitality  of  the  manse  to  a  man  of  gentle 
breeding. 

8q4ember  Ibik,  —  I  have  to  record  a  sinsdirly 
pleasant  day ;  due  partly  to  a  return  of  toe  fine 
weather,  partly  to  Uie  good  social  ffifts  of  onr 
guest.  Attired  agahi  in  his  own  clothing,  be 
was,  albeit  wanting  in  height,  a  finely  pn^r- 
tioned  man,  with  remariuibly  small  hands  and 
feet ;  having  also  a  bright  mobile  face;  and  large 
dark  eyes  of  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  ex- 
pression. Also,  he  was  of  a  sweet  and  cheerfiil 
humor;  easily  pleased  with  little  tilings  and 
amiably  ready  to  make  his  gifts  agreeable  to  all 
of  us.  At  the  same  time,  a  person  of  my  ex- 
perience and  penetration  could  not  fail  to  pe^ 
cei  ve  that  he  was  most  content  when  in  company 
with  Felida.  I  have  already  mentioned  my 
daughter's  comely  looks  and  good  womanly 
qualities.  It  was  in  the  order  of  nature  that  a 
young  man  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  getting 
near  to  his  thirty-first  birthday  should  fed 
di-awn   by  sympathy   towards   a  well-fitrored 

foung  woman  m  her  four-and-twentleth  year. 
n  matters  of  this  sort  I  have  always  cultiTated 
a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  not  forgetting  my  own 
youth. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  I  was  sorry  to 
notioe  »  certain  change  in  our  guest  for  (be 
worse.  He  showed  signs  of  fiatigue— falliig 
asleep  at  intervals  in  his  chiUr,  and  waking  (m 
and  shivering.  The  spare  room  was  now  well 
aired,  having  had  a  roaring  fire  in  it  all  day.  I 
begged  him  not  to  stand  on  ceremony,  and  to 
betake  himself  at  once  to  his  bed.  Felicia  (hav- 
ing learned  the  accomplishment  from  her  excel- 
lent mother)  made  him  a  warm  sleeping-draagfat 
of  eggs,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  spirits,  delknooi 
alike  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  Sister 
Judith  waited  until  he  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  and  then  favored  me  with  one  of 
her  dismal  predictions.  ••  You'll  rue  the  day, 
brother,  when  you  let  him  into  the  house.  He  is 
going  to  fall  ill  on  our  hands.^ 

Second  Extract. 

November  2«*.  —God  be  praised  for  all  bis 
mercies!  This  day,  our  ^est,  Marmaduke Dm^ 
leigh,  joined  us  downstairs  in  the  sittin^-nxmif 
for  the  first  time  since  his  illness.    He  is  sadly 
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deteriorated,  in  a  bodily  sense,  by  the  wasting 
rheumatic  fever  that  brought  him  nigh  to  death ; 
but  he  is  still  jonne,  and  the  doctor  (humanely 
speaking)  has  no  doubt  of  his  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery.  My  sister  takes  the  opposite 
view.  She  remarked,  in  his  hearing,  that  no- 
body ever  thorou^Uy  got  over  a  rheumatic 
fever.  Oh^  Judith!  Judith !  it^s  well  for  human- 
ity that  yon^  a  single  person !  If,  haply,  there 
had  been  any  man  desperate  enough  to  tackle 
such  a  woman  in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  whet 
a  pessimist  progeny  must  have  proceeded  from 
jou! 

Looking  back  over  my  Diary  for  the  last  two 
months  and  more,  I  see  one  monotonous  record 
of  the  poor  fellow^s  sufferings ;  cheered  and 
yaricd,  i  am  pleased  to  add,  b^  the  devoted  ser- 
vices of  my  daughter  at  the  sick  man^s  bedside. 
With  some  help  from  her  aunt  (most  readily 
given  when  he  was  nearest  to  the  point  of  deatii), 
and  with  needful  services  performed  in  turn  by 
two  of  our  aged  women  m  Cauldkirk,  Felicia 
could  not  have  nursed  him  more  assiduously  if 
he  bad  been  her  own  brother.  Half  the  credit 
of  bringinff  himthrouc^h  it  belonged  (as  the  doc- 
tor himself  confessed)  to  the  discreet  young 
Dorse,  always  ready,  throneh  the  worst  of  the 
illness,  and  always  cheerful  through  the  long 
convalescence  that  followed.  I  must  also 
record  to  the  credit  of  Marmaduke  that  he  was 
indeed  duly  ffratefhl.  When  I  led  him  into  the 
parlor,  ana  he  saw  Felicia  waiting  by  the  arm- 
^air,  smiling  and  patting  the  pifiows  for  him, 
be  took  her  l)y  the  hand  and  burst  out  crying. 
Weakness,  in  part,  no  doubt — but  sincere  grati- 
tnde  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  am  equally  sure. 

November  29th, — However,  there  are  limits 
even  to  sincere  gratitude.  Of  this  truth  Mr.  Mar- 
piaduke  seems  to  be  insufficiently  aware.  Enter- 
uig  the  sitting-room  soon  after  noon  to-day,  I 
found  our  convalescent  guest  and  his  nurse 
alone.  His  head  was  resting  on  her  shoulder ; 
his  arm  was  round  her  waist — and  (the  truth 
before  everytl^ing)  Felicia  was  kissing  him. 

A  man  may  be  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  and 
may  yet  consistently  object  to  freedom  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  unlicensed  embracing  and 
kissing ;  the  person  being  his  own  daughter  and 
the  place  his  own  house.  I  signed  to  my  girl  to 
leave  us ;  and  I  advanced  to  Mr.  Marmaduke, 
with  my  opinion  of  his  conduct  just  rising  in 
words  to  my  lips — when  he  staggered  me  with 
amazement  by  asking  for  Felicia's  hand  in  mar- 
riage. 

'*  You  need  feel  no  doubt  of  my  being  able  to 
offer  to  your  daughter  a  x>osition  of  comfort  and 
respectability,^'  he  said.  **  1  have  a  settled  in- 
come of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year.''  His 
raptures  over  Felicia;  his  protestations  that  she 
was  the  Urst  woman  he  had  ever  really  loved ; 
his  profane  declaration  that  he  preferred  to  die 
if  I  refused  to  let  him  be  her  husband  —  all  these 
flourishes,  as  I  may  call  them,  passed  in  at  one 
of  my  ears  and  out  at  the  other.  But  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  descending 
as  it  were  in  a  golden  avalanche  on  the  mind  of  a 
Scottish  minister  (accustomed  to  thirty  years' 
annual  contemplation  of  seventy-four  pounds)  — 
eight  hundred  a  year  in  one  young  man's  pocket,  I 
say,  completely  overpowered  me.  I  j ust  managed 
to  answer,  *•  Wait  till  to-morrow"  —  and  hurried 
out  of  doors  to  recover  my  self-respect,  if  the 


thing  was  to  be  anywise  done.  I  took  my  way 
through  the  valley.  The  sun  was  shining  for  a 
wonder.  When  I  saw  my  shadow  on  the  hill- 
side, I  saw  the  Crolden  Calf  as  an  integral  part 
of  me,  bearing  this  inscription  in  letters  of 
flame —  *  *  Heroes  another  of  mem ! " 

November  80/A. — I  have  made  amends  for  yes- 
terday's backsliding ;  I  have  acted  as  becomes 
my  parental  dignity  and  my  sacred  calling. 

The  temptation  to  do  otherwise  has  not  been 
wanting.  Here  is  my  sister  Judith's  advice: 
"  Make  sure  that  he  has  got  the  money  first ;  and, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  nail  him ! "  Here  is  Mr.  Mar- 
maduke's  proposal:  **Make  any  conditions  you 
please,  so  long  as  you  give  me  your  daughter.'* 
And,  lastiy,  here  is  Felicia's  confession :  **  Father, 
my  heart  is  set  on  him.  Oh,  don't  be  unkind  to 
me  for  the  first  time  in  your  life !  '* 

But  I  have  stood  firm.  I  have  refused  to  hear 
any  more  words  on  the  subject,  from  any  one  of 
them  for  the  next  six  months  to  come.  **So 
serious  a  venture  as  the  venture  of  marriage,** 
I  said,  **  is  not  to  be  undertaken  on  impulse. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Marmaduke  can  travel,  I  request 
him  to  leave  us,  and  not  to  return  again  for  six 
months.  If,  after  that  interval,  he  is  still  of  the 
same  mind,  and  my  daughter  is  still  of  the  same 
mind,  let  him  return  to  Cauldkirk,  and  (pre- 
mising that  I  am  in  all  other  respects  satisned) 
let  him  ask  me  for  his  wife." 

There  were  tears,  there  were  protestations ;  I 
remained  immovable.  A  week  later,  Mr.  Mar- 
maduke left  us,  on  his  way  by  easy  stages  to 
the  south.  I  am  not  a  hard  man.  I  rewarded 
the  lovers  for  their  obedience  by  keeping  sister 
Judith  out  of  the  way,  and  letting  them  say  their 
farewell  words  (accompaniments  included)  in 
private. 

7%ird  Extract. 

May  2Bth.  —  A  letter  fh)m  Mr.  Marmaduke, 
informing  me  that  I  may  expect  him  at  Cauld- 
kirk, exactiy  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months* 
interval  —  viz.,  on  June  the  seventh. 

Writing  to  this  effect,  he  added  a  timely  word 
on  the  suDJect  of  his  family.  Both  his  parents 
were  dead ;  his  only  brother  held  a  civil  appoint- 
ment in  India,  the  place  being  named.  His 
uncle  (his  father's  brother)  was  a  merchant,  resi- 
dent in  London ;  and  to  this  near  relative  he  re- 
ferred me,  if  I  wished  to  make  inquiries  about 
him.  The  names  of  his  bankers,  authorized  to 
give  me  every  information  in  respect  to  his  pe- 
cuniary affairs,  followed.  Nothing  could  be 
more  plain  and  straightforward.  I  wroto  to  his 
uncle,  and  I  wrote  to  his  bankers.  In  both  cases 
the  replies  were  perfectly  satisfactory  —  nothing 
in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful,  no  prevarica- 
tions, no  mysteries.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Marma- 
duke himself  was  thoroughly  well  vouched  for, 
and  Mr.  Marmaduke's  income  was  invested  in 
securities  beyond  fear  and  beyond  reproach. 
Even  sister  Judith,  bent  on  picking  a  hole  in  the 
record  somewhere,  tried  hard,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

The  last  sentence  in  Mr.  Marmaduke's  letter 
was  the  only  part  of  it  which  I  failed  to  read  with 
pleasure.  He  leil  it  to  me  to  fix  the  day  for  the 
marriage,  and  he  entreated  that  I  would  make  it 
as  early  a  day  as  possible.  I  had  a  touch  of  the 
headache  when  I  thought  of  parting  with  Felicia, 
and  being  left  at  home  with  nobudy  but  Judith. 
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However,  I  got  over  it  for  that  time ;  and,  after 
consulting  my  daughter,  we  decided  on  naming 
a  fortnight  after  Air.  Marmaduke^s  arrival  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  twenty-first  of  June.  This 
gave  Felicia  time  for  her  preparations,  besides 
offering  to  me  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  my  son-in-law^s  disposition.  His 
long  illness  had  necessarily  kept  us  at  a  distance 
from  one  another.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
was  disposed  to*  think  highly  of  a  man  who  had 
won  mv  good  daughter's  heart,  and  who  was  de- 
clared by  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  to 
be  worthy  of  the  prize  that  he  haa  won.  Still, 
there  was  no  harm  in  my  studying  him,  so  to 
speak,  on  my  own  account,  and  trying  his  quali- 
ties by  the  test  of  my  own  experience.  The 
happiest  marriage  does  indubitably  make  its 
demands  on  human  forbearance;  and  I  was 
anxious,  among  other  things,  to  assure  myself 
of  Mr.  Marmaduke's  good  temper. 

Fourth  Extract. 

June  22d, — It  is  all  over;  they  were  married 
yesterday.  The  manse  is  a  desert;  and  sister 
Judith  was  never  so  uncongenial  a  companion 
to  me  as  I  feel  her  to  be  now.  Her  last  words 
to  the  married  pair,  when  they  drove  away, 
were,  •*  Lord  help  you  both;  you  have  all  your 
troubles  before  you ! " 

I  had  no  heart  to  write  yesterday^s  record 
yesterday  evening,  as  usual.  The  absence  of 
Felicia  at  the  supper  table  completely  overcame 
me.  I,  who  have  so  often  comforted  others  in 
their  afflictions,  could  find  no  comfort  for  my- 
self. Even  now  that  the  day  has  passed,  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes,  only  with  writing  about 
it.  Sad,  sad  weakness !  Let  me  close  my  Diary, 
and  open  the  Bible  —  and  be  myself  again. 

June  2M.  —  More  resigned  since  yesterday ;  a 
more  becoming  and  more  pious  frame  of  mind  — 
obedience  to  God's  holy  will,  and  content  in  the 
belief  that  my  dear  daughter's  married  life  will 
be  a  happy  one. 

They  have  gone  abroad  for  their  holiday  --  to 
Switzerland,  bv  way  of  France.  I  was  anything 
rather  than  pleased  when  I  heard  that  my  son- 
in-law  proposed  to  take  Felicia  to  that  sink  of 
iniquity,  Paris.  He  knows  already  what  I  think 
of  balls  and  play-houses,  and  similar  devil's 
diveraions,  and  how  I  have  brought  up  my 
daughter  to  think  of  them  —  the  subject  having 
occurred  in  conversation  among  us  more  than  a 
week  since.  That  he  could  meditate  taking  a 
child  of  mine  to  the  head-quarters  of  indecent 
jiggings  and  abominable  stage-plays,  of  spout- 
ing rogues  and  painted  Jezeoels,  was  indeed  a 
heavy  dIow.  However,  Felicia  reconciled  me  to 
it  in  the  end.  She  declared  that  her  only  desire 
in  going  to  Paris  was  to  see  the  picture  galleries, 
the  public  buildings,  and  the  fair  outward  aspect 
of  the  city  generally.  '*  Your  opinions,  father, 
are  my  opinions,"  she  said ;  ••  and  Marmaduke,  1 
am  sure,  will  so' shape  our  arrangements  as  to 
prevent  our  passing  a  Sabbath  in  Paris."  Mar- 
maduke not  only  consented  to  this  (with  the  per- 
fect good  temper  of  which  I  have  observed  more 
than  one  gratifying  example  in  him),  but  likewise 
assured  me  that,  speaking  for  himself  person- 
ally, it  would  bo  a  relief  to  him  when  they  got  to 
the  mountains  and  the  lakes.  So  that  matter  was 
happily  settled.  Go  where  they  may,  God  bless 
and  prosper  them ! 


Speaking  of  relief,  I  must  record  that  Juditli 
has  gone  away  to  Aberdeen  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends.  "  You'll  be  wretched  enough  here," 
she  said  at  parting,  **all  bv  yourself."  Pare 
vanity  and  self-complacence !  It  may  bo  resig- 
nation to  her  absence,  or  it  may  be  natural  force 
of  mind,  I  be^n  to  be  more  easy  and  composed 
the  moment  X  was  alone,  and  this  blessed  stabe 
of  feeling  has  continued  uninterruptedly  ever 
since. 

Fifth  Extract, 

September  bth.  —  A  sudden  change  in  my  life, 
whicn  it  absolutely  startles  me  to  record.  I  am 
going  to  London  I 

M^  purpose  in  taking  this  most  serious  step 
is  of  a  twofold  nature.  I  have  a  greater  and  a 
lesser  object  in  view. 

The  greater  object  is  to  see  my  daughter,  aad 
to  judge  for  myself  whether  certain  doubts  on 
the  vital  question  of  her  happiness,  which  now 
torment   me   night   and   day,    are   unhappily 
founded  on  truth.     She  and  her  husband  re- 
turned in  August  from  their  wedding-tour,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  Marmaduke's  new  resi- 
dence in  London.     Up  to  this  lime,  Felicia's 
letters  to  me  were,  in  very  truth,  the  delight  of 
my  life — she  was  so  entirely  happy,  so  amazed 
and  delighted  with  all  the  wonderlul  things  she 
saw,  so  full  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  best 
husband  that  ever  lived.    Since  her  return  to 
London,  I  perceive  a  complete  change.     She 
makes  no  positive  complaint,  but  she  writes  in 
a  tone  of  weariness  and  discontent;  she  says 
next  to  nothing  of  Marmaduke,  and  she  dwells 
perpetually  on  the  one  idea  of  my  going  to  Lon- 
don to  see  her.     I  hope  with  my  whole  heart 
that  I  am  wrong ;  but  the  rare  allusions  to  her 
husband,  and  the  constantly  repeated  desire  to 
see  her  father  (while  she  has  not  been  yet  three 
months  married)  seem  to  me  to  bo  bad  signs. 
In  brief,  my  anxiety  is  too  great  to  be  endured. 
I  have  60  arranged  matters  with  one  of  my 
brethren  as   to  be   free  to  travel   to  London 
cheaply  by  steamer;  and  I  begin  the  journey 
to-morrow. 

My  lesser  object  may  be  dismissed  in  two 
words.  Having  already  decided  on  going  to 
London,  I  purpose  to  call  on  the  wealthy  noble- 
man who  owns  all  tho  land  hereabouts,  and 
represent  to  him  the  discreditable,  and  indeed 
dangerous,  condition  of  the  parish  kirk  for  want 
of  means  to  institute  tho  necessary  repairs.  If 
I  find  myself  well  received,  I  shall  put  in  a 
word  for  the  manse,  which  is  almost  in  as  de- 
plorable a  condition  as  the  church.  My  lord  is 
a  wealthy  man  —  may  his  heart  and  his  purse 
be  opened  unto  me ! 

Sister  Judith  is  packing  my  portmanteau. 
According  to  custom,  she  lorebodes  tho  worst 
**  Never  lorget,"  she  says,  •*  that  I  warned  you 
against  Marmaduke,  on  the  first  night  when  he 
entered  the  house." 


Sixth  Extract, 

September  10th.  —  After  more  delays  than 
one,  on  land  and  sea,  I  was  at  last  set  ashore 
near  the  Tower,  on  the  afternoon  of  vesterday. 
God  help  us,  my  worst  anticipations  nave  been 
realized!  My  beloved  Felicia  has  urgent  and 
serious  need  of  me. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  I  made  my  entry 
into  my  son-in-law's  house  in  a  disturbed  and 
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irritated  frame  of  mind.  First,  my  temper  was 
tried  by  the  almost  interminable  journey,  in  the 
noisy  and  comfortless  vehicle  which  they  call  a 
cab,  from  the  river-wharf  to  the  west  end  of 
London,  where  Marmadake  lives.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  I  was  scandalized  and  alarmed  by  an 
incident  which  took  place  ~  still  on  the  endless 
journey  from  east  to  west —  in  a  street  hard  by 
the  market  of  Covent  Garden. 

We  had  jast  approached  a  large  building, 
most  profusely  illuminated  with  z&s,  and  ex- 
hibitiih?  prodigious  colored  placards  having  in- 
gcribeo'^on  them  nothing  but  the  name  of  Barry- 
more.  The  cab  came  suddenly  to  a  standstill ; 
and,  looking  out  to  see  what  the  obstacle  might 
be,  I  discovered  a  huge  concourse  of  men  and 
women,  drawn  across  the  pavement  and  road 
alike,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  pass  by 
them.  I  inquired  of  my  dnver  what  this  assem- 
bling of  the  people  meant.  **0h,^^  says  he, 
*'  Barrymore  has  made  another  hit."  This  an- 
swer being  perfectly  unintelligible  to  me,  I  re- 
quested some  further  explanation,  and  discovered 
(bat  *' Barrymore"  was  the  name  of  a  stage- 
player  favored  by  the  populace ;  that  the  build- 
m^  was  a  theatre ;  and  that  all  these  creatures 
with  inmiortal  souls  were  waiting,  before  the 
doors  opened,  to  get  places  at  the  show  I  The 
emotions  of  sorrow  and  indignation  caused  by 
this  discovery  so  absorbed  me,  that  I  failed  to 
notice*  an  attempt  the  driver  made  to  pass 
through;  where  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  thinner, 
until  the  offended  people  resented  the  proceed- 
ing. Some  of  them  seized  the  horse^s  head; 
others  were  on  the  point  of  pulling  the  driver 
off  his  box,  when  providentially  the  police  inter- 
fered. Under  their  protection,  we  drew  back, 
and  reached  our  destination  in  safety  by  another 
way.  I  record  this  otherwise  unimportant  affair, 
because  it  nieved  and  revolted  me  (when  I 
Uiought  of  the  peoples*  souls),  and  so  indisposed 
my  mind  to  take  cheerful  views  of  anytning. 
Under  theso  circumstances,  I  would  fain  hope 
that  I  have  exaggerated  the  true  state  of  tne 
case,  in  respect  to  my  daughter's  married  life. 

My  good  girl  almost  smothered  me  with 
kisses.  When  I  at  last  got  a  fair  opportunity  of 
observing  her,  I  thought  her  lookins^  pale  and 
worn  and  anxious.  Quenr:  Should  I  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  if  I  had  met  with  no 
example  of  the  wicked  dissipations  of  London, 
and  if  I  had  ridden  at  my  ease  in  a  comfortable 
Tehicle? 

They  had  a  succulent  meal  ready  for  me,  and 
what  I  call  fair  enough  whiskey  out  of  Scotland. 
Here  again  I  remarked  that  Felicia  ate  verv 
little,  and  Marmaduke  nothing  at  all.  He  drank 
wine,  too,  —  and,  good  heavens!  champagne 
wine, — a  needless  waste  of  money  surely,  when 
there  was  whiskey  on  the  table.  My  appetite 
being  satisfied,  my  son-in-law  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  returned  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
**Tou  and  Felicia  have  many  things  to  talk 
about  on  your  first  evening  together.  Ill  leave 
yon  for  a  while :  I  shall  only  be  in  the  way.'' 
So  he  spoke.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  and  I 
Assured  him  he  was  not  in  the  way  at  all.  He 
kissed  his  hand,  and  smiled  pleasantly,  and  left 
us. 

"  There,  father ! "  says  Felicia.  "  For  the  last 
ten  days,  he  has  gone  out  like  that,  and  left  me 
alone  for  the  whole  evening.  When  we  first  re- 
turned from  Switzerland,  he  left  me  in  the  same 
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mysterious  way,  only  it  was  after  breakfast  then. 
Now  he  stays  at  home  in  the  daytlmo  and  goes 
out  at  nijB^ht." 

I  inquired  if  sho  had  not  sunmioned  him  to 
give  her  some  explanation. 

**  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  his  explanation," 
says  Felicia.  ••  When  he  went  away  in  the  day- 
time he  told  me  he  had  business  in  the  city. 
Since  he  took  to  going  out  at  night,  he  says  he 
goes  to  his  club.'' 

**Have  you  asked  where  his  club  is,  my 
dear?" 

**  He  says  it's  in  Pall  Mall.  There  are  dozens 
of  clubs  in  that  street  —  and  he  has  never  told 
me  the  name  of  his  club.  I  am  completely  shut 
out  of  his  confidence.  Would  you  believe  it, 
father,  he  has  not  introduced  one  of  his  friends 
to  me  since  we  came  home?  I  doubt  if  they 
know  where  he  lives  since  he  took  this  house." 

What  could  I  say  P  I  said  nothing,  and  looked 
around  the  room.  It  was  fitted  up  with  perfectly 
palatial  magnificence.  I  am  an  ignorant  man 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  partly  to  satisfy  my 
curiositT,  partly  to  change  tne  subject,  I  asked 
to  see  the  nouse.  Mercy  preserve  us,  the  same 
grandeur  everywhere !  I  wondered  if  such  an 
income  as  eight  hundred  a  year  could  suffice  for 
it  all.  In  the  moment  when  I  was  considering 
this,  a  truly  frightful  suspicion  crossed  my  mind. 
Did  these  mysterious  absences,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unbridled  luxury  that  surrounded 
us,  mean  that  my  son-in-law  was  a  gamester  P  a 
shameless  shuffler  of  cards,  or  a  debauched  bet- 
tor on  horses?  While  I  was  still  completely 
overcome  by  my  own  previsions  of  evil,  my 
daughter  put  her  arm  in  mine  to  take  me  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  For  the  first  time  I  observed 
a  bracelet  of  dazzling  gems  on  her  wrist.  **  Not 
diamonds?"  I  said.  She  answered,  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  she  had  been  the  wife  of 
a  nobleman,  **Tes,  diamond^ — a  present  from 
Marmaduke."  This  was  too  much  for  me ;  my 
previsions,  60  to  speak,  forced  their  way  into 
words,  "Oh,  my  poor  child!"  I  burst  out, 
*'  Pm  in  mortal  fear  that  your  husband's  a  game- 
ster!" 

She  showed  none  of  the  horror  I  had  antici- 
pated ;  she  only  shook  her  head  and  began  to 
cry.    '*  Worse  than  that,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said. 

I  was  petrified ;  my  tongue  refused  its  office, 
when  I  would  fain  have  asked  her  what  she 
meant.  Her  besetting  sin,  poor  soul !  is  a  proud 
spirit  She  dried  her  eyes  on  a  sudden,  and 
spoke  out  fireely,  in  these  words :  *'  I  am  not 
going  to  cry  about  it.  The  other  day,  fother, 
we  were  out  walking  in  the  park.  A  horrid, 
bold,  yellow-haired  woman  passed  us  in  an  open 
carriage.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  Marmaduke, 
and  ciQled  out  to  him,  «•  How  are  vou,  Marmy  P" 
I  was  so  indignant  that  I  pushed  him  away  from 
me,  and  told  him  to  go  and  take  a  drive  with 
his  lady.  He  burst  out  laughin&[.  '  Nonsense ! ' 
he  said;  *she  has  known  me  for  years — you 
don't  understand  our  easy  London  manners.' 
We  have  made  it  up  since  then ;  but  I  have  my 
own  opinion  of  the  creature  in  the  open  car- 
riage." 

Morally  speaking,  this  was  worse  than  all. 
But,  logically  viewed,  it  completely  failed  as  a 
means  of  accounting  for  the  diamond  bracelet 
and  the  splendor  of  the  furniture. 

Wo  went  on  to  the  uppermost  story.  It  was 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  stout  par- 
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titioD  of  wood,  and  a  door  covered  with  green 
baize.  When  I  tried  the  door,  it  was  locked. 
*•  Ha ! "  says  Felicia,  «•  I  wanted  you  to  see  it  for 
yourself !  '^  More  of  Marmaduke !  He  kept  the 
door  constantly  locked  and  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
When  his  wife  asked  him  what  it  meant,  he  an- 
swered, ••  My  study  is  up  there  —  and  I  like  to 
keep  it  entirely  to  myself."  After  sudi  a  reply 
as  that,  the  preservation  of  my  danehter^s  dignity 
permitted  but  one  answer:  **0n,  keep  it  to 
yourself,  by  all  means ! " 

My  previsions,  upon  this,  assumed  another 
form.  I  now  asked  myself—  still  in  connection 
with  my  8on-in-law*s  extravagant  expenditure 
—  whether  the  clue  to  the  mystery  might  not 
haply  be  the  forging  of  bank-notes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  baize-door.  My  mind  was  prepared 
for  anything  by  this  time.  We  descendea  again  to 
the  dining-room.  Felicia  saw  how  my  spirits  were 
dashed,  and  came  and  perched  upon  my  knee. 


**Enou&;h  of  my  troubles  for  to-night,  father,*' 
she  said.  «•!  am  going  to  be  your  little  girl 
ag^in,  and  we  will  talk  of  nothing  but  Cauld- 
kirk  until  Marmaduke  comes  back.^  I  am  one 
of  the  firmest  men  living,  but  I  could  not  keep 
the  hot  tears  out  of  my  eyes  when  she  put  her 
arms  around  my  neck  and  said  those  words. 
By  ffood  fortune  I  was  sitting  with  my  hack  to 
the  Tamp ;  she  didnt  notice  me. 

A  little  before  eleven  o*clock,  Marmaduke  re- 
turned. He  looked  pale  and  weary.  But  more 
champagne,  and  this  time  something  to  eat  with 
it,  seemed  to  set  him  to  rights  again  —  no  doubt 
by  relieving  him  firom  the  reproaches  of  a  guilty 
conscience. 

I  had  been  warned  by  Felicia  to  keep  what 
had  passed  between  us  a  secret  from  her  husband 
for  the  present ;  so  we  had  (superficially  speak- 
ing) a  merry  end  to  the  evening.  My  son-in- 
law  was  nearly  as,  good  company  as  ever,  and 
wonderfully  fertile  in  suggestions  and  expedients 
when  he  saw  they  were  wanted.  Hearing  fh>m 
his  wife,  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  it,  that  I  pur- 
posed representing  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
kirk  and  manse  to  the  owner  of  Cauldkirk  and 
the  country  round  about,  he  strongly  urged  me 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  repairs  that  were  most  need- 
ful before  I  waited  on  my  lord.  This  advice, 
vicious  and  degraded  as  the  man  who  offered  it 
may  be,  was  sound  advice  nevertheless.  I  shall 
assuredly  take  it. 

So  far  I  had  written  in  my  Diary  in  the  fore- 
noon. Returning  to  my  didly  record,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  hours,  I  nave  a  new  mystery  of 
iniquity  to  chronicle.  My  abominable  son-in-law 
now  appears  (I  blush  to  write  it^  to  be  nothing 
less  than  an  associate  of  thieves  f 

After  the  meal  the^  call  luncheon,  I  thought 
it  well,  before  recreating  myself  with  the  sights 
of  London,  to  attend  first  to  the  cryinp^  necessi- 
ties of  the  kirk  and  the  manse.  Furnished  with 
my  written  list,  I  presented  myself  at  his  lord- 
ship's residence.  I  was  immediately  informed 
that  he  was  otherwise  engaged,  and  could  not 
possibly  receive  me.  If  I  wished  to  see  my 
lord's  secretary,  Mr.  Helmsley,  I  could  do  so. 
Consenting  to  this,  rather  than  fail  entirely  in 
my  errand,  I  was  shown  into  the  secretary's 
room. 

Mr.  Helmsley  heard  what  I  had  to  say  civilly 
enoufi^h;  expressing,  however,  grave  doubts 
whether  his  lordship  would  do  anything  for  me, 
I  the  demands  on  his  purse  being  insupportably 


numerous  already.  However,  he  undertook  to 
place  my  list  before  his  employer,  and  to  let  me 
know  the  result.  *'  Where  are  yon  stoyiog  in 
London  P*^  he  asked.  I  answered,  '*  With  my 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Darleigh.''  Before 
I  could  add  the  address,  the  secretary  started  to 
his  feet,  and  tossed  the  list  back  to  me  across  tbe 
table  in  the  most  uncivil  manner.  '*  Upon  mj 
word,^  says  he,  '*  your  assurance  exceeds  loj- 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Tour  son-in-law  is  con- 
oemed  in  the  robbery  of  her  ladyship's  diamood 
bracelet — the  discovery  was  made  notanhoor 
a^^o.  Leave  the  house,  sir,  and  consider  jonr- 
self  lucky  that  I*  have  no  instructions  to  give  voa 
in  charge  to  the  police.'*  I  protested  against 
this  outrage  with  a  violence  of  language  wkich 
I  would  r^er  not  recall.  As  a  minister  I  ooglit 
under  every  provocation  to  have  preserved  mj 
self-control. 

I  drove  back  to  my  unhappy  daughter.  Her 
guilty  husband  was  with  her.  I  was  too  anm 
to  wait  for  a  fit  opportunity  of  speaking.  The 
Christian  humility  which  I  have  all  my  me  col- 
tivated  as  the  first  of  virtues  sank,  as  it  were, 
from  under  me.  In  terms  of  burning  indigna- 
tion I  told  them  what  had  happened.  The  result 
was  too  distressing  to  be  described.  It  ended  in 
Felicia  giving  her  husband  hnck.  the  bracelet 
The  hardeneo  reprobate  laughed  at  us.  '*  Wait 
till  I  have  seen  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Helmsley," 
he  said,  and  left  the  house.  Does  he  really  mean 
to  escape  to  forei^  parts  P  Felicia,  womanlike, 
believes  in  him  still ;  she  is  quite  convinced  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  am  myself  in 
hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  polioa. 

With  gratitude  to  Providence,  I  note  before 
going  to  bed  the  harmless  termination  of  the 
affair  of  the  bracelet — so  far  as  Manonaduke  is 
concerned.  The  agent  who  sold  Mm  the  jeipel 
has  been  forced  to  come  forward  and  state  tbe 
truth.  His  lordship's  wife  is  the  guilty  persoa; 
the  bracelet  was  hers — a  present  Trom  her  hot- 
band.  Harassed  by  debts  that  she  dare  not  a^ 
knowledge,  she  sold  it ;  my  lord  discovered  that 
it  was  gone ;  and  in  terror  of  his  anger  tiw 
wretched  woman  took  refoge  in  a  lie.  She  de- 
clared that  the  bracelet  had  been  stolen  from 
her.  Oh,  the  profligacy  of  the  modem  Babrloo! 
It  was  well  I  went  to  the  secretary  wlien  1  (fid, 
or  we  should  really  have  had  Hie  police  hi  the 
house.  Marmaduke  found  them  in  consoltatioD 
over  the  supposed  robbery,  asking  for  his  ad- 
dress. There  was  a  dreadfiil  exhioition  of  rio- 
lence  and  recrimination  at  his  lordship's  resi- 
dence ;  in  the  one  he  repurchased  the  bracelet 
My  son-in-law's  money  has  been  returned  to 
him ;  and  Mr.  Helmsley  has  sent  me  a  written 
apology. 

In  a  worldly  sense,  this  may  be  called  a  saasr 
factory  ending.  It  is  not  so,  to  my  mind.  1 
freely  admit  that  I  too  hastily  distrusted  Marmar 
duke ;  but  am  I,  on  that  account,  to  give  him 
back  immediately  the  place  which  he  once  occu- 
pied in  my  esteem  P  Again  this  eveninij  he 
mysteriously  quitted  the  house,  leaving  me  tdoae 
with  Felicia,  and  ^ving  no  better  excuse  for  his 
conduct  than  that  ne  h^  an  engagement  And 
this  when  I  have  a  double  claim  on  his  consider- 
ation, as  his  father-in-law  and  his  ^uest!  Can  1 
pass  over  such  conduct,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  itP  What  sort  of  an  engagement  is  it  that  he 
cannot  mention  either  to  me  or  to  his  wifeF   1 
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am  positively  resolved,  for  Felicia's  sake,  to  in- 
sist on  an  explanation  before  I  leave  London. 

September  11th.  —  The  day  began  well  enough. 
At  breakfast  Marmaduke  spoke  feelinely  of  me 
unhappy  result  of  my  visit  to  his  loroship,  and 
asked  me  to  let  him  look  at  the  list  of  repairs. 
**  It*8  just  useless  to  expect  anything  from  my 
lord,  after  what  has  happened,^'  I  said.  **  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Helmsle^  gave  me  no  hope  when  I 
stated  my  case  to  him.''  Marmaduke  still  held 
oQlhis  hand  for  the  list.  **Let  me  try  if  I  can 
get  some  subscribers,"  he  replied.  This  was 
kindly  meant,  at  any  rate.  I  gave  him  the  list ; 
aod  I  began  to  recover  some  of  my  old  friendly 
fSeeliDg  for  him.  Alas !  the  little  ^leam  of  tran- 
quility proved  to  be  of  short  duration. 

We  made  out  our  plans  for  the  day  pleasantly 
enough.  The  check  came  when  Felicia  spoke 
next  of  6ur  plans  for  the  evening.  **  My  father 
has  only  four  days  more  to  pass  with  us,"  she 
said.  *'  Surely  you  won't  go  out  again  to-night, 
and  leave  himP"  Marmaduke's  lace  clouded 
over  directly ;  he  looked  embarrassed  and  an- 
noyed. Under  any  other  circumstances,  I  should 
have  begged  that  he  would  not  inconvenience 
himself  font  I  felt  that  the  present  opportunict 
of  forcing  some  explanation  from  him  was,  in 
my  daughters  interests,  an  opportunity  which  I 
was  bound  not  to  let  slip.  I  sat  perfectly  silent, 
leaving. them  to  settle  it  by  themselves. 

**  You  will  stay  with  us  this  evening,  won't 
you?"  says  Felicia.  No:  he  was  not  free  for 
that  evening.  **What!  another  engagement? 
Surely  you  can  put  it  off  P"  No ;  impossible  to 
pnt  it  off.  **Is  it  a  ball,  or  a  party  of  some 
kind?"  No  answer;  he  changed  the  subject — 
he  offered  Felicia  the  money  repaid  to  him  for 
the  bracelet.  *'Buy  one  for  yourself,  my  dear, 
this  time."  Felicia  nanded  him  back  the  money 
rather  too  haughtily  perhaps.  *'  I  don't  want  a 
bracelet,"  she  said ;  **  I  want  your  company  in 
the  evening."  He  jumped  up,  ^ood-tempered  as 
he  was,  in  something  very  like  a  ras^a —  then 
looked  at  me,  and  checked  himself  on  tne  point, 
as  I  believe,  of  using  profane  language.  **  This 
is  downright  persecution ! "  he  burst  out,  with 
angry  turn  of  nead  towards  his  wife.  Felicia  got 
up  in  her  turn.  **  Your  language  is  an  insult  to 
my  father  and  to  me ! "  He  looked  thoroughly 
starred  at  this:  it  was  evidently  their  first 
senous  quarrel.  Felicia  took  no  notice  of  him. 
"I  will  get  ready  directly,  father ;  and  we  will 
ff)  out  together."  He  stopped  her  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room  —  recovering  his  good  temper 
with  a  readiness  which  it  pleasecr  me  to  see. 
"Come,  come,  Felicia!  We  nave  not  quarrelled 
yet,  and  we  won't  quarrel  now.  Let  me  off  this 
one  time  more,  and  I  will  devote  the  next  three 
evenings  of  your  father's  visit  to  him  and  to  you. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  and  make  it  up."  My  dau^ter 
doesn't  do  things  by  halves.  She  gave  him  a 
dozen  kisses,  I  should  think — and  there  was  a 
Iwippy  end  to  it. 

"But  what  shall  we  do  to-morrow  evening?" 
says  Marmadi^e,  sitting  down  by  his  wife,  and 
patting  her  hand  as  it  lay  in  his. 

"Take  us  somewhere,"  says  she.  Marmaduke 
langhed.  **  Your  father  objects  to  public  amuse- 
ments. Where  does  he  want  to  go  to  P"  Felicia 
took  np  the  newspaper.  '*  There  is  an  oratorio 
at  Exeter  Hall,"  she  said ;  **  my  father  likes 
mnsic."    He  turned  to  me.    ''You  don't  object 
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to  oratorios,  sir  P  "  •*  I  don't  object  to  music,"  I 
answered,  ••  out  of  a  theatre."  Felicia  handed 
the  newspaper  to  me.  *•  Speaking  of  theatres, 
father,  have  you  read  what  they  say  about  the 
new  playP  What  a  pity  it  can't  be  given  out  of 
a  theatre ! "  I  looked  at  her  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. She  tried  to  explain  herself.  **  The  paper 
says  that  the  new  play  is  a  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  virtue ;  and  that  the  great  actor,  Barry- 
more,has  set  an  example  in  producing  it  which 
deserves  the  encouragement  of  aJl  truly  religious 
people.  Do  read  iC  father!"  I  held  up  my 
hands  in  dismajr.  My  own  daughter  perverted ! 
pinning  her  faith  on  a  newspaper !  speaking 
with  a  perverse  expression  of  interest  of  a  stage- 
play  and  an  actor !  Even  Marmaduke  witnessed 
this  lamentable  exhibition  of  backsliding  with 
some  appearance  of  alarm*.  **  It's  not  her  fault, 
sir,"  he  said,  interceding  with  me.  **It's  the 
fault  of  the  newspaper.  Don't  blame  her ! "  I 
held  my  peace ;  determined  inwardly  to  pray  for 
her.  JShortIv  afterwards  my  daughter  and  I 
went  out.  Marmaduke  accompanied  us  part  of 
the  way,  and  left  us  at  a  telegraph  office.  **  Who 
are  you  going  to  telegraph  to  P"  Felicia  asked, 
pother  mystery!  He  answered,  ** Business 
of  my  own,  my  dear"  —  and  went  into  the 
office. 

September  12th,  —  Is  nay  miserable  son-in-law's 
house  unaer  a  curse  P  The  yellow-haired  wom- 
an in  the  open  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  at 
half-past  ten  this  morning,  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion. Felicia  and  I  saw  ner  from  the  drawing- 
I'ooQi  balcony  —  a  tall  woman  in  gorgeous 
garments.  She  knocked  with  her  own  hand  at 
Uie  door —  she  cried  out  distractedly,  ••  Where  is 
he  P  I  must  see  him ! "  At  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  Marmaduke  (playing  with  his  little  dog  in 
the  drawing-room^  rushed  downstairs,  and  out 
into  the  street.  ••  Hold  your  tongue  I "  we  heard 
hira  say  to  her.    ••  What  are  you  here  for  P" 

What  she  answered  we  failed  to  hear;  she 
was  certainly  crying.  Marmaduke  stamped  on 
the  pavement  like  a  man  beside  himself — took 
her  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  into  the 
hodsc. 

Before  I  could  utter  a  word,  Felicia  left  me, 
and  flew  headlong  down  the  stairs.  She  was  in 
time  to  hear  the  dining-room  door  locked.  Fol- 
lowing her,  I  prevented  the  poor  jealous  creature 
from  making  disturbance  at  the  door.    God  for- 

f" ve  me !  —  not  knowing  how  else  to  quiet  her  — 
degraded  myself  by  advising  her  to  listen  to 
what  they  said.  She  instantly  opened  the  door 
of  the  back  dining-room,  and  beckoned  to  me 
to  follow.  I  naturally  hesitated.  **I  shall  go 
mad,"  she  whispered,  *•  if  you  leave  me  by  my- 
self! "  What  could  I  do  P  I  degraded  myself 
for  the  second  time.  For  my  own  child  —  in 
pity  for  my  oWn  child ! 

We  heard  them,  through  the  flimsy  modem 
folding-doors,  at  those  times  when  he  was  most 
angry,  and  she  most  distracted.  That  is  to  say, 
we  heard  them  when  they  spoke  in  their  loudest 
tones. 

••How  did  you  find  out  where  I  liveP"  says 
he.  ••Oh,  youYe  ashamed  of  me,"  says  she. 
••  Mr.  Helmsley  was  with  us  yesterday  even- 
ing. That's  how  I  found  out !  "  ••  What 
do  you  mean  P"  ••  I  mean  that  Mr.  Helmsley 
had  your  card  and  address  in  his  pocket.  Ah, 
you  were  obliged  to  give  your  address  when  you 
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had  to  clear  up  that  matter  of  the  bracelet !  You 
cruel,  cruel  man !  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
such  a  note  as  you  sent  me  this  morning  P"  **Do 
what  the  note  tells  you ! "  «*  Do  what  the  note 
tells  meP  Did  anybody  ever  hear  a  man  talk 
so,  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum  P  Why,  you  h&vent 
the  grace  to  carry  out  your  own  wicked  decep- 
tion —  you  haven't  even  gone  to  bed ! "  There 
the  voices  grew  less  angry,  and  we  missed  what 
followed.  Soon  the  lady  burst  out  again,  pite- 
ously  entreating  him  this  time.  **  Oh,  Marmy, 
don't  ruin  me !  Has  anybody  offended  you  P  Is 
there  anything  you  wish  to  have  altered  P  Do 
you  want  more  money  P  It  is  too  cruel  to  treat 
me  in  this  way  —  it  is,  indeed !  ^  He  made  some 
answer,  which  we  were  not  able  to  hear ;  we  could 
only  suppose  that  he  had  made  her  angry  again. 
She  went  on  louder  than  ever.  **rve  begged 
and  prayed  of  you  —  and  you're  as  hard  as  iron. 
Pve  told  you  about  the  prince  and  princess  — 
and  that  has  had  no  effect  on  you.  I  nave  done 
now.  We'll  see  what  the  doctor  says."  He  got 
angry,  in  his  turn;  we  heard  him  again.  *'I 
won't  see  the  doctor !  '^  ••  Oh,  you  refuse  to  see 
the  doctor  P  I  shall  make  your  refusal  known  — 
and  if  there's  law  in  England,  you  shall  feel  it!" 
Their  voices  dropped  again;  some  new  turn 
seemed  to  .be  taken  by  the  conversation.  We 
heard  the  lady  once  more,  shrill  and  joyful  this 
time.  ••  There's  a  dear !  You  see  it,  dont  you, 
in  the  right  light  P  And  you  haven't  forgotten 
the  old  umes,  liave  you  P  You're  the  same  dear, 
honorable,  kind-hearted  fellow  that  you  always 
were ! " 

I  caught  hold  of  Felicia  and  put  my  hand  over 
her  mouth.  There  was  a  sound  in  the  next 
room  which  might  have  been  —  I  cannot  be  cer- 
tain —  the  sound  of  a  kiss.  The  next  moment 
we  heai*d  the  door  of  theYoom  unlocked.  Then 
the  door  of  the  house  was  opened,  and  the  noise 
of  retreating  carriage-wheels  followed.  We  met 
him  in  the  hall,  as  He  entered  the  house  again. 

My  daughter  walked  up  to  him,  pale  and  de- 
termined. **I  insist  on  knowing  who  that 
woman  is,  and  what  she  wants  here."  Those 
were  her  first  words.  He  looked  at  her  like  a 
man  in  utter  confusion.  *•  Wait  till  this  even- 
ing ;  I  am  in  no  state  to  speak  to  you  now ! " 
With  that,  he  snatched  his  hat  off  the  hall  table, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

It  is  little  more  than  three  weeks  since  they 
returned  to  London  from  their  happy  wedding- 
tour —  and  it  has  come  to  this ! 

The  clock  has  just  struck  seven ;  a  letter  has 
been  left  bv  a  messenger,  addressed  to  my 
daughter.  1  had  persuaded  her,  poor  soul !  to 
lie  down  in  her  own  room.  God  grant  that  the 
letter  mav  bring  her  some  tidings  of  her  hus- 
band! 1  wait  in  the  hope  of  nearing  good 
news. 

I  have  not  been  kept  long  in  suspense.  Feli- 
cia's waiting-woman  nas  brought  me  a  morsel  of 
writing-paper,  with  these  lines  pencilled  on  it  in 
my  daughter's  handwriting:  ••Dearest  father, 
make  your  mind  easy.  Everything  is  explained. 
I  cannot  trust  mvself  to  speak  to  you  about  it  to- 
night —  and  he  doesn't  wish  me  to  do  so.  Only 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  know  all.  He 
will  be  back  about  eleven  o'clock.  Please  don't 
wait  up  for  him — he  will  come  straight  to  me." 

September  IZth.  —  The  scales  have  fallen  from 


my  eves ;  the  light  is  let  in  on  me  at  last.  My 
bewilderment  is  not  to  be  uttered  in  words— I 
am  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

Before  I  was  out  of  mv  room  in  the  morning, 
mv  mind  was  upset  by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram 
addressed  to  myself.  It  was  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  received ;  I  trembled  under  the 
prevision  of  some  new  misfortune  as  I  opened 
the  envelope.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
the  person  sending  the  telegram  was  sister  Ju- 
dith !  Never  before  did  this  distracting  relative 
confound  me  as  she  confounded  me  now.  Here 
is  her  message :  ••  You  can't  come  back.  An 
architect  from  Edinburgh  asserts  his  resolution 
to  repair  the  kirk  and  the  manse.  The  man 
only  waits  for  his  lawful  authority  to  begin. 
The  money  is  readv— but  who  has  found  it? 
Mr.  Architect  is  forbidden  to  tell.  We  live  in 
awful  times.    How  is  Felicia  P"  « 

Naturally  concluding  that  Judith's  mind  most 
be  deranged,  I  went  dovmstairs  to  meet  my  son- 
in-law,  for  the  first  time  since  the  events  of  yes- 
terday, at  the  late  breakfast  which  is  customaiy  | 
in  this  house.  He  was  waiting  for  me — bat  Fe- 
licia was  not  present.  ••  She  breakfasts  in  her 
room  this  morning,"  says  Marmaduke;  ••and  I 
am  to  give  you  the  explanation  which  his 
already  satisfied  vour  daughter.  Will  you  take 
it  at  great  length,  sir  P  or  will  ^ou  have  it  in 
one  word  P"  There  was  something  in  his  man- 
ner that  I  did  not  at  all  like — he  seemed  to  be 
setting  me  at  defiance.  I  said.  stiflSy,  ••  Brevity 
is  best ;  I  will  have  it  in  one  word." 

••  Here  it  is  then,"  he  answered.  ••  I  am  Bar- 
rymore." 

^Postscript  kidded  by  Felicia,^ 

If  the  last  line  extracted  from  my  dearfiitfaer's 
Diary  does  not  contain  explanation  enough  io 
itself^  I  add  some  sentences  from  MarmadQkeV 
letter  to  me,  sent  from  the  theatre  last  nigbt 
(N.B.  —  I  leave  out  the  expressions  of  endeu^ 
ment ;  they  are  my  own  private  property.) 

.  .  .  **Just  remember  how  your  father 
talked  about  theatres  and  actors,  when  I  was  at 
Cauldkirk,  and  how  you  listened  in  dotifol 
agreement  with  him.  Would  he  have  consented 
to  your  marriage  if  he  had  known  that  I  was  one 
of  the  ••spouting  rogues,"  associated  with  the 
••painted  Jezebels"  of  the  play-house?  He 
would  never  have  consented —  and  you  yoorsdf, 
my  darling,  would  have  trembled  at  the  bare 
idea  of  marrying  an  actor. 

••  Have  I  been  guilty  of  any  serious  deception? 
and  have  my  friends  been  guilty  in  helpmg  to 
keep  my  secret  P  My  birth,  my  name,  my  sur- 
viving relatives,  my  fortune  inherited  from  my 
father  —  all  these  important  particulars  have 
been  truly  stated.  The  name  of  Barrymore  is 
nothing  but  the  name  that  I  assumed  when  I  went 
on  the  stage. 

'•  As  to  what  has  happened,  since  our  retom 
from  Switzerland,  I  own  that  I  ought  to  have 
made  my  confession  to  you.  Forgive  me  if  I 
weakly  hesitated.  I  was  so  fond  of  yon ;  and  I 
so  distrusted  the  Puritanical  convictions  whidi 
your  education  had  rooted  in  your  mind  that  I 
put  it  off  from  day  to  day.  Oh,  my  angel !    .    .  . 

••Yes,  I  kept  the  address  of  my  new  house  a 
secret  from  all  my  friends,  knowing  they  would 
betray  mo  if  they  paid  us  visits.  As  for  my 
mysteriously  closed  study,  it  was  the  place  in 
which  I  privately  rehearsed  my  new  part.  When 
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I  left  yoo  in  the  mornings,  it  was  to  go  to  the 
theatre-rehearsals.  My  evening  absences  began, 
of  course,  with  the  first  performance. 

**Your  father^s  arrival  seriously  embarrassed 
me.  When  joa  (most  properly)  insisted  on  my 
giving  up  some  of  my  evenings  to  him,  you  neces- 
sarily made  it  impossible  for  me  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  The  one  excuse  I  could  make  to  the 
theatre  was,  that  I  was  too  ill  to  act.  It  did  cer- 
tainly occur  to  me  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
owning  the  truth.  But  your  father^s  horror,  when 
you  spoke  of  the  newspaper  review  of  the  play, 
and  the  shame  and  fear  you  showed  at  your  own 
boldness  daunted  me  once  more. 

"  The  arrival  at  the  theatre  of  my  written  ex- 
cuse brought  the  manageress  down  upon  me,  in 
a  state  of  distraction.  Nobody  could  supply  my 
place ;  all  the  seats  were  taken ;  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  expected.  There 
was,  wifat  we  call,  a  scene  between  the  poor  lady 
and  mvsclf.  I  felt  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  I  saw 
that  the  position  in  which  I  had  impulsively 
phiced  myself  was  unworthy  of  me  —  and  it  ended 
in  my  doing  my  duty  to  the  theatre  and  the 
public.  But  for  the  affair  of  the  bracelet,  which 
obliged  me  as  an  honorable  man  to  give  my 
name  and  address,  the  manageress  would  not 
have  discovered  me.  She,  like  every  one  else, 
only  knew  of  my  address  at  my  bachelor  cham- 
bers. How  could  you  be  jealous  of  the  old 
tii^atrical  comi-ade  ot  my  first  days  on  the  stage  P 
Don't  you  know  yet  that  you  are  the  one  woman 
in  the  world    .     .     .  P 

**  A  last  word  relating  to  your  father,  and  I 
have  done. 

**Do  you  remember  my  leaving  you  at  the 
telegraph  office  P  It  was  to  send  a  message  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  an  architect  in  Edinburgh,  in- 
structing him  to  go  immediately  to  Cacudkirk, 
and  provide  for  the  repairs  at  my  exj)ense. '  The 
theatre,  my  dear,  more  than  trebles  mv  paternal 
mcome,  and  I  can  well  afford  it.  Will  your 
father  refuse  to  accept  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a 
Scottish  minister,  because  it  is  paid  out  of  an 
actor's  pocket  P    Tou  shall  ask  him  the  question. 

"And,  I  say,  Felicia — will  you  come  and  see 
me  act  P  I  dont  expect  your  father  to  enter  a 
theatre ;  but,  by  the  way  of  further  reconciling 
him  to  his  son-in-law,  suppose  you  ask  him  to 
bear  me  read  the  play  P  ^^  Temple  Bar, 
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CONCLUDED.  —  CHAPTER  VH. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  candles  were  lighted 
next  evening  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Imray  saw  any- 
thing more  of  Emilia.  When  they  did  see  her. 
they  could  not  help  noticing  how  pale  and  worn 
she  looked;  but  neither  of  them  spoke  of  it. 
Both  of  them  suspected  that  she  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  story  of  George  Ilemshaw's 
death  than  she  had  cared  to  admit ;  but  they  re- 
ceived her  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.  It  was 
not  till  it  was  nearly  time  to  say  good-night  that 
the  topic  of  the  previous  evening  was  referred  to 
in  any  way. 

At  length  Emilia  said,  **You  must  have 
thought  me  very  rude  last  evening,  Mr.  Imray, 
to  run  away  so  abruptly ;  but  really  your  nar- 
rative was  almost  too  much  for  my  nerves. 
Then,  leaving  you  while  you  were  in  such  a 
dreadful  predicament!     That  was  worse  than 
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all.  But  you  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not,  and 
tell  me  how  you  managed  to  escape  P  For,  of 
course,  you  did  escape. 

•*  Oh!  our  escape  was  a  verv  unromantic  one," 
said  Imray.  "  1  wish  I  could  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  some  thrilling  adventures  on  a  raft,  or 
tell  you  how  we  were  taken  off  the  sinking  ship 
by  pirates ;  but  my  well-known  regard  for  truth 
compels  me  to  stick  to  uncompromising  facts. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  two  boats  got 
safely  away  from  the  ship.  In  them  were  all 
the  ladies  and  children,  a  few  of  the  male  pas- 
sengers, and  sufficient  sailors  to  navigate  them 
properly.  They  were  picked  up  by  a  homeward- 
bound  vessel  about  thirty  hours  after  parting 
from  us,  and  conveyed  to  Liverpool.  The  cap- 
tain's prediction  with  regard  to  Uie  Daphne  was 
not  borne  out  by  facts,  else  I  should  not  be  here 
to-day  to  tell  you  this  too-true  tale.  Water- 
logged as  she  was  she  floated  for  two  days 
longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  an  American 
barque  answered  our  signals  of  distress  and 
took  us  off.  The  Daphne  went  down  within  four 
hours  of  the  last  man  leaving  her." 

*'  After  such  a  narrow  escape,  Mr.  Imray,  I 
wonder  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  ever  venturing 
out  of  sight  of  land  again." 

*'The  theory  of  probabilities  teaches  me  that 
when  a  man  has  once  run  such  a  risk  as  I  ran, 
he  will  never  run  another  like  it  again.  It  will 
be  some  other  fellow *s  turn  next  time.  That 
being  so,  where's  the  good  of  worrying  P" 

Emilia  was  nerving lierself  in  silence.  There 
was  something  she  wanted  to  say,  but  she  was 
afraid  that  her  voice  would  betray  the  hidden 
anxiety  underlying  her  words.  ••  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Imray,"  she  said  at  last,  doing  her  best  to 
speak  slowly  and  steadily,  '*  that  alter  this  lapse 
of  time  there  would  be  anv  possibility  of  as- 
certaining what  became  of  the  poor  young  crea- 
ture"—  her  tongue  shrank  from  the  word 
••  wife"  —  ••  whom  George  Hernshaw  left  behind 
him  in  the  cabin  ! " 

••  You  mean  his  wife  P""  Emilia  made  a  move- 
ment as  though  something  had  stung  her. 
'•  Well,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  owners, 
Messrs.  Collins  and  Davis,  mi^ht  be  able  to 
throw  tome  light  on  her  ailer-iate.  Just  pos- 
sible, I  say,  but  by  no  means  probable." 

*•  Would  you  mind,  Mr.  Imray,  doing  me  the 

freat  favor  of  writing  to  the  gentlemen  you 
ave  just  named,  and  ask  them  whether  they 
can  furnish  you  with  any  information  by  means 
of  which  the  poor  girl's  whereabouts  might  pos- 
sibly be  traced  P" 

**  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you  in  the  matter, 
Mrs.  Warrener,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  be  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  result." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  Emilia  said 
good-night  and  went.  What  Mr.  Imray  had 
told  her  made  clear  to  her  many  points  that  had 
oilen  troubled  her  greatly,  —  points  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Harold  Rivers'  share  in  the 
dark  story.  She  now  understood  why  her  husband 
had  taken  the  precaution  not  to  enter  his  full 
name  on  the  Daphne's  books.  She  now  under- 
stood why  his  mother  and  sister,  through  whom 
she  had  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  who 
had  only  given  her  a  cold  welcome  during  his 
life,  had  seemed  to  have  so  few  particulars  with 
which  to  satisfy  her  anxious  questions,  —  had 
seemed,  in  fact,  as  though  they  wished  to  speak 
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of  their  mutaal  loss  as  little  as  possible.  In 
their  wish  to  keep  his  memory  sweet,  they  bad 
hidden  from  her  much  that  she  oafi^ht  to  have 
been  told.  She  now  understood  wny  the  five 
hundred  pounds  which  she  had  brought  her  hus- 
band on  ner  wedding-day  was  found  after  his 
death  to  have  been  all  drawn  out  of  the  bank, 
although  she  had  only  known  of  his  bavins;  had 
a  small  portion  of  it.  He  had  taken  it  with  him 
in  his  flight,  leaving  her  almost  penniless.  She 
now  un£rstood  whv  so  many  oebts  respecting 
which  she  knew  nothing,  should  turn  up  a^inst 
him  after  his  death.  She  now  understood  why 
he  was  so  anidous  that  she  should  not  go  down 
to  Bristol  to  see  him  off.  And  yet  this  was  the 
man  whose  ima^e  she  had  cherished  in  her  heart 
as  that  of  a  demi-rod,  whose  heroic  stature  none 
mi^ht  reach !  This  was  the  man  whose  loss  she 
haa  never  ceased  to  mourn  with  tears  of  the  bit- 
terest ans^ish,  feeling  and  believing  that  when 
she  lost  nim  the  sunshine  of  her  11^  was  gone 
forever !  Above  all,  this  was  he  for  whose  sake 
she  had  cast  behind  her  that  other  love  —  a  love 
such  as  can  come  to  no  woman  twice  in  a  life- 
time.   Oh,  blind,  blind,  blind ! 

In  the  course  of  about  a  week,  Mr.  Imray  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  his  letter  from  the  owners 
of  the  Daphne.  Messrs.  Collins  and  Davis  had 
been  in  communication  with  Mrs.  Hemshaw  im- 
mediately aft»r  her  return  to  England.  Her  ad- 
dress at  that  time  was  Ko.  5  Gleddow^s  Cot- 
tages, Foldgate,  Hertfordshire ;  but  of  her  pres- 
ent whereabouts  they  knew  nothing. 

The  morning  following  the  receipt  of  this  in- 
formation Emilia  started  for  Foldgate,  leaving 
Daisy  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Imra^.  It  was  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  trepidation  that  she 
ventured  to  knock  at  the  door  of  No.  5  Gled- 
dow^s  Cottages.  As  no  one  answere<f  the  knock, 
she  opened  the  door  gentlv  and  looked  in. 
What  she  saw  was  an  old  laay  sitting  on  a  low 
stool  by  the  side  of  her  spinning-wheel,  and 
crooninff  to  herself  in  a  low  monotone  some  old- 
world  dittv  which  doubtless  breathed  sweet 
music  in  her  memory.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  little  colored  shawl  pinned  across 
her  shoulders.  On  her  head  she  wore  ^  poke- 
bonnet  of  rusty  black  silk,  such  as  was  fashion- 
able about  fortv  years  ago.  As  Emilia  stepped 
timidly  into  the  cottage,  the  old  dame  rose 
slowly  and  dropped  an  old-fashioned  courtesy. 
**Mj  name,  lady,  is  Betsy  Ditton,  and  I  shall 
be  eighty-two  come  next  K>urth  of  December." 

••  Pray  sit  down,  Mrs.  Ditton.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  my  intrusion  when  you  hear  the 
errand  that  has  brought  me  here.'^ 

*'  Tve  a  many  ladies  come  to  see  me  at  times. 
Some  come  to  read  passages;  some  come  to 
pray ;  and  some  come  to  cheer  me  with  a  bit  of 
talk.  I  like  them  best  that  come  to  talk.  But 
I  shouldn^t  say  that,  because  you^re  mebbe  the 
new  curate^s  lady,  and  have  come  to  pray  with 
me." 

•*  No,  indeed.  I  was  never  in  Foldgate  in  my 
life  before  to-day." 

"Very  kind  to  me  are  the  ladies,  very  kind, 
indeed,"  continued  the  dame,  without  heeding 
Emilia^s  disclaimer,  and  apparently^  addressing 
herself  to  her  spinning-wheel.  "They  mostly 
bring  me  an  ounce  or  two  of  tea  or  a  bit  of  snuff 
when  they  come  to  see  me.    Very  kind,  indeed." 

Emilia  took  out  her  purse  and  laid  half  a  sov- 
ereign on   the  table.     "I    have  brought   you 


neither  tea  nor  snuff,"  she  said;  "but  here  is 
something  that  will  buy  you  a  little  of  both." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  kind  lady,  thank  yon  much ! 
The  blessing  of  a  poor  lonely  old  woman  be 
with  you  •wherever  you  go!  lEighty-two  come 
next  fourth  of  December.  Is  it  prayers  or  pas- 
sages this  morning,  kind  lady  P" 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  came  to  see 
you  about  —  Mrs.  Hemshaw." 

"Oh,  about  my  CTandchild,  Carry.  Why, 
poor  Carry^s  been  dead  and  gone  uiese  two 
vears.  Father  and  mother  deiul,  too.  Except 
her  brother  Barney,  Carry  was  the  only  one  left 
of  seven." 

**  Dead !  Mrs.  Ditton  P  Pm  very  sorry  indeed 
to  hear  that." 

*•  Yes.  Carry  always  was  of  a  sickly  growth ; 
and  after  that  dreadful  business  of  the  wreck, 
she  came  to  poor  granny's,  and  closed  her  eyes 
in  this  very  house," 

"I  knew  Mr.  Hemshaw  very  well,  also  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
came  here  to-day  about  your  granddaughter." 

"And  very  kind  it  is  of  you,  lady." 

"You  remember  Mr.  George  Hemshaw,  of 
course  P  " 

"  Is  it  likely  I  could  ever  forget  himP  What 
lauffhing  eyes  he  had,  and  what  a  pleasant  way 
witn  him,  to  be  sure!  No  wonder  our  Carry 
lost  her  heart  to  him.  Their  courting  was  short 
and  sharp.  Only,  two  months  from  the  day  he 
first  met  her  coming  out  of  a  shop  in  Tot^'am 
Court  Road  till  the  &y  he  married  her." 

"  They  were  goin^  abroad,  were  they  not, 
when  he  met  wiu  his  death  P" 

"Yes.  George  had  some  money,  and  it  was 
Sjg^eed  they  should  emigrate.  He  was  sick  and 
tired  of  England,  he  said.  After  his  death, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  was  found 
in  the  poor  lad's  pocket-book.  This  was  ^ven 
to  Carry  after  a  time  by  the  people  of  Bristol ; 
but  not  till  she  had  let  them  see  her  marriage- 
lines —  There,  now,  lady,  if  you  ha  vent  gone 
and  split  one  of  your  gloves  right  across !  And 
such  pretty  ones  as  they  were ! " 

"  Never  mind  the  gloves,  Mrs.  Ditton.  I 
want  to  hear  about  your  granddaughter." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  mum.  Well,  the  money 
did  us  very  little  good.  First  one  said  do  this 
with  it ;  then  another  said  do  that  I  wanted  to 
buy  a  little  shop ;  but  Carry  had  her  notions, 
and  wanted  to  be  a  lady ;  so  she  was  persuaded 
to  buy  some  shares.  What  they  were  in,  I  dont 
know,  but  they  were  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  money. 
But  something  happened  about  six  months  after, ' 
and  all  the  money  was  lost,  and  we  never  got  a 
penny.  It^s  enough  to  make  one  shake  in  one^s 
shoes  to  think  what  rogues  there  are  in  the 
world  that  never  come  to  the  gallows." 

"And  this  was  the  end  of  poor  papa's  five 
hundred  pounds,"  thought  Emilia,  bitterly. 
"  The  end  of  the  little  fortune  that  he  scraped 
and  saved  up  through  many  weary  years,  so 
that  his  daughter  should  not  be  portionless  when 
she  married." 

"  And  80,  mum,  when  we  lost  our  bit  of  money, 
if  a  certain  good  friend  hadn't  come  forward  we 
shouldn't  have  known  what  to  do.  Pernaps, 
lady,  you  would  like  to  see  poor  George's  like- 
ness ?    I've  got  it  in  the  next  room." 

"I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much  indeed," 
answered  Emilia,  with  hardly  concealed  emo- 
tion. 
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The  old  lady  hobbled  into  the  other  room,  and 
presently  came  back,  holdinj^  a  framed  likeness 
m  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  letters  tied  up  with 
a  piece  of  ribbon  in  the  other.  The  portrait  was 
a  cheap  colored  affair,  but  an  excellent  likeness 
for  all  that,  as  Emilia  saw  at  a  c^lance. 

**  Just  his  smile,  aint  itP^*  siud  the  dame,  ad- 
miringly. '*  Just  the  way  he  used  to  show  a 
dint  of  his  white  teeth ;  and  that  curl  on  his 
forehead  as  natural  as  life.  Poor  Geordie !  Poor 
boy !  Here's  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Carry  while 
they  were  courting,"  she  continued ;  ••  one  every 
other  day,  if  only  just  a  line  or  two  to  tell  her 
when  to  meet  him.  They  were  under  my  poor 
girrs  pillow  when  she  di^.'' 

Emuia's  eyes  glanced  at  the  direction  of  the 
uppermost  letter.  Tes;  it  was  in  the  writing 
that  she  remembered  so  well.  A  hand  of  many 
flourishes.  How  well  she  remembered  his  bold, 
dashing  way  of  crossing  his  Ts,  and  the  fancy 
BcroU-work  at  the  bottom  of  the  envelope,  by 
way  of  an  elegant  finish  to  the  address.  She 
tamed  from  letters  and  likeness  with  a  shudder. 

**  They  say  it's  an  ill-wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  as  she  sat  down 
again  by  her  wheel.  ••  When  we  lost  all  our 
money,  if  it  hadnt  been  for  Mr.  Harral,  we 
shouldn't  have  been  able  to  pay  our  rent  or 
make  ends  meet  at  all.  Mr.  Harral,"  she  added, 
hy  way  of  explanation,  **  knew  poor  George,  and 
was  oi\boara  the  ship  when  he  met  his  end." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Emilia.  **What 
kmd  of  looking  gentleman  is  this  Mr.  Harral  P" 
she  asked. 

**  A  tallish,  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with 
a  black  beard  and  moustachers,  and  with  a  little 
scar  under  his  left  eye.'* 

It  was  as  Emilia  had  thought.  *'Does  not 
the  gentleman  call  himself  Mr.  Harold,  and  not 
Mr.  Harral  P"  she  asked. 

"Mebbe,  mebbe,"  said  the  old  lady,  rather 
testily.  **I  dont  see  anv  difference.  I  always 
calls  him  Mr.  EUural,  ana  he  always  answers  to 
it.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  we  lost  our 
money,  Mr.  Harral  he  steps  in — he  had  called 
on  ns  once  or  twice  before  —  and  he  settles  a 
hundred  a  year  on  Carry  for  life,  —  all  for  poor 
George's  sake,  you  know.  When  Carry  died,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  money  would  die4 
with  her.  But  when  Mr.  Harral  came,  he  said, 
*  No,'  said  he.  •  The  hundred  a  year,  Mrs. 
Ditton,  shall  be  yours  as  long  as  you  live.' 
And  %o  it  is.  The  money  comes  down  on  the 
first  of  every  month  as  reg'lar  as  the  day  comes 
round.  Pve  got  it  all  put  away  in  the  bank,  all 
but  what's  to  bury  me  with,  —  a  warm  flannel 
shrond  and  an  oak  coffin  with  brass  handles, 
and  everting  nice  and  proper — and  the  money 
for  that  IS  in  a  cracked  teapot  in  the  other  room. 
Barney,  —  he's  an  iron-monger  by  trade,  —  he'll 
come  m  for  the  rest.  Not  that  he  knows  a  word 
about  it.  If  he  did,  he'd  mebbe  wish  his  old 
granny  dead.  He  might  love  my  sovereigns 
better  than  he  loves  me." 

CHAPTiR  vm. 

When  Emilia  got  back  to  Sandport,  she  found 
that  Mr.  Imray  had  been  suddenly  called  away 
on  important  business.  What  ought  she  to  do 
next?  That  was  a  question  that  she  asked  her- 
self not  once  but  a  thousand  times.  She  knew 
e?erythmg  now,  and  she  might  have  known 
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everything  on  her  wedding-day  if  she  would 
but  have  listened  to  her  husband.  How  blind, 
how  infatuated  she  must  have  been  ever  to  have 
suspected  such  a  man  as  Harold  Rivers  of  the 
foul  crime  she  had  imputed  to  him !  Was  not 
the  knowledge  of  such  a  suspicion  on  her  part 
almost  enough  in  itself  to  kill  the  love  of  any 
ordinary  man  P  But  there  had  been  more,  far 
more  than  suspicion :  there  had  been  a  direct 
charge.  Had  she  not  called  him  assassin  to  his 
face  P  Had  she  not  refused  to  see  him,  refused 
to  listen  to  him,  refused  even  to  read  his  letters  P 
Surely  this  man  must  love  her  with  no  common 
love,  or  he  would  have  learned  to  hate  her  long 
ago.  He  had  never  intruded  himself  on  her 
presence  since  that  memorable  day  at  Spindyke, 
yet  she  was  aware  ^at  since  she  had  come  to 
live  at  Sandport  he  had  been  hovering  contin- 
ually about  ner,  keeping  himself  out  of  sight, 
but  still  there.  Perhaps  at  that  very  moment  he 
was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ner,  and  yet 
she  knew  not  where  to  find  him.  What  had  been 
the  foolish,  romantic,  school-girl  kind  of  love  that 
she  had  felt  for  the  infamous  George  Warrener 
in  comparison  with  this  other  love,  nourished  in 
suffering  and  watered  with  tears,  that  had  taken 
root  in  her  heart  from  her  first  meeting  with 
Harold  Rivers,  and  that  now  overshadowed  her 
life  past  and  to  come ! 

Fo]>the  first  three  or  four  days  after  her  return 
to  Sandport,  she  spent  nearly  all  her  time  out  of 
doors,  wandering  for  hours  on  the  beach,  on  the 
cliffs,  in  the  country  lanes,  dreading  and  yet 
hoping  that  somewhere  she  might  see  her  hus- 
band ;  but  all  her  wanderings  proved  in  vain. 
Then,  at  last,  a  sickening  despair  seized  her  that 
through  her  headstrong  folly  she  had  lost  the 
best,  me  bravest,  the  truest  man  she  had  ever 
known. 

Mrs.  Imrav  was  clear-sighted  enou£ch  to  see 
that  Emilia  was  in  some^  great  trouble,  and 
whatever  silent  sympathy  could  do  was  done  by 
her  to  soften  the  smart  of  the  wounds  from  which 
her  friend  was  so  evidently  suffering.  Then, 
one  evening  as  they  two  sat  together  in  the  twi- 
light watching  the  stars  come  out  one  by  one, 
and  listening  to  the  low,  drowsy  booming  of  the 
incoming  tide,  an  irresistible  impulse  came  over 
Emilia.  She  slid  down  on  a  low  stool,  and  with 
her  head  resting  against  Mrs.  Imray's  knee,  and 
with  one  of  that  lady's  hands  clasped  in  hers, 
she  opened  her  heart  and  told  everything. 
What  comfort  came  to  her  even  in  the  telling ! 
It  seemed  to  lift  somewhat  of  her  weight  of  woe 
to  make  another  the  depository  of  her  trouble. 

Mrs.  Imray  kissed  her,  and  pressed  her  to  her 
heart  when  the  last  word  was  said.  '*  And  you 
want  me  to  give  you  my  advice  — you  want  me 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  you  ought  to  doP"  she 
said. 

Emilia's  answer  was  another  kiss. 

••  I  think  your  duty  lies  before  you  as  clear  as 
daylight,  i  ou  must  find  your  husband,  where- 
ever  ne  may  be.  If  ho  has  gone  to  Africa  or  to 
the  North  Pole,  you  must  go  after  him.  Having 
found  him,  you  must  tell  him  that  yon  now  know 
everything ;  you  must  tell  him  how  foolish  and 
wrong  you  have  been;  you  must  tell  him  that 
you  still  love  him  as  dearly  as  ever  vou  did ;  and 
you  must  ask  him  to  take  you  to  his  heart  again." 

••  I  cannot —  I  dare  not  do  it." 

**You  must." 

**  Supposing  he  refuses ;  supposing  "  — 
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'•We  will  suppose  noUung,  if  you  please. 
We  will  do  the  duty  that  lies  clearly  before  us, 
however  hard  it  roajr  be.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  deal  with  suppositions  when  he  has  refused." 

**  Oh !  if  I  only  thought " —  and  Emilia  paused. 

*'  Think  as  little  as  possible.  What  you  have 
to  do  now  is  to  acf 

•*  He  cannot —  he  will  not  forgive  me ! " 

**  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  on  that  point.  I 
have  found  that  as  a  rule  men  are  very  soft- 
hearted, and  may  generally  be  led  by  the  nose  if 
you  only  know  3ie  proper  way  to  approach 
them." 

**  How  I  wish  I  had  your  tact  and  knowledge 
of  the  world." 

<*  Don^t  wish  for  apything  of  the  kind,  dear. 
Experience  keeps  a  dear  school  —  you  know  the 
proverb  —    But  here  comes  Mary  with  candles." 

Emilia  slept  that  night  more  happily  than  she 
had  done  for  weeks. 

Mrs.  Imray  followed  up  her  advice  next  morn- 
ing by  urging  Emilia  at  once  to  set  out  on  her 
quest.  This  Emilia  would  not  agree  to  do  till 
she  had  got  her  friend^s  promise  to  accompany 
her. 

Mrs.  Imray  agreed  without  much  difSiculty; 
and  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  due 
and  proper  care  of  the  children,  they  started  for 
London  by  the  five  o^clock  train.  It  was  too  late 
for  anything  to  be  done  that  evening.  Next  fore- 
noon they  took  a  cab  and  were  driven  out  as  far 
as  Chestnut  Bank.  The  plot  was  that  Mrs.  Im- 
ray should  call  on  Mrs.  Rivers  and  obtain  from 
that  lady  her  brother-in-law's  address,  as  being 
wanted  for  a  matter  of  much  importance.  But 
the  plot  came  to  nothing,  for  on  reaching  the 
gate,  they  found  a  board  staring  them  in  the  face 
with  a  notice  that  the  place  was  to  let.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  drive  back  to  town  and 
go  to  HaroM's  chambers  in  Bruton  street.  This 
Emilia  leather  shrank  from  doing ;  but  Mrs.  Im- 
ray would  admit  of  no  hesitation  in  the  matter. 
It  was  she  who  knocked  at  the  door,  and  she 
who  questioned  the  house-keeper  while  Emi- 
lia sat  quaking  ih  the  cab  a  little  distance 
away. 

But  all  Emilia^s  own  fears  and  tremors  were 
forgotten  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  friend's  face. 
She  grew  cold  in  a  moment  from  head  to  foot. 
*  *  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once,"  she  said.  •*  Is  he  — 
is  he  "  — 

*'No,  dear;  he  is  not  dead.  But  he  has  met 
with  a  very  dreadful  accident,  and  he  is  lying  in 

Hospital.    That  was  the  nearest  place,  and 

be  was  taken  there."  Then  she  turned  to  the  cab- 
man :  •*  Drive  to Hospital  as  fast  aS  you  can," 

she  said.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated  in  the  cab, 
she  exclaimed :  **  From  what  I  can  make  out,  it 
would  appear  that  as  Mr.  Rivers  was  crossing 
the  street  the  other  day,  he  saw  an  old  woman  in 
danger  of  being  run  over.  In  attempting  to  save 
her  he  was  run  over  himself  and  very  badly  hurt. 
At  present  it  would  not  be  safe  to  move  him 
from  the  hospital.  The  house-keeper  sent  down 
vesterday  to  inquire  after  him ;  but,  of  course,  the 
hospital  people  would  say  nothing  definite, 
except  that  the  case  was  a  very  baa  one.  But 
we  must  hope  for  the  best,  dear ;  that  is  always 
the  truest  wisdom." 

Emilia  sat  white  and  ^silent,  clasping  her 
friend's  hand  very  tightl}^  till  they  reached  the 
hospital .  Here  a  terrible  disappointment  awaited 
them.    The  morrow  was  the  day  for  admitting 


the  public.  They  could  not  be  allowed  to  enter. 
**  But  I  am  his  wife,  and  I  must  see  him,"  said 
Emilia,  with  energy. 

The  porter  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
went  in  search  of  some  one  higher  in  authority. 
That  some  one  proved  to  be  a  pleasant,  gentle- 
manly young  fellow,  probably  one  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  that  we  cannot 
admit  you.  As  it  happens,  Mr.  Rivers  has  just 
£al\en  mto  a  refreshing  sleep,  the  first  since  his 
accident ;  and  we  hope  great  things  from  it  if  he 
is  not  disturbed.  Everything  just  now  depends 
on  his  being  kept  perfectly  quiet." 

Emilia  had  a  dozen  (questions  to  ask,  to  which 
she  received  obliging  if  somewhat  evasive  re- 
plies. Then  she  was  obliged  to  go.  Few  wives 
who  love  their  husbands  will  envy  her  feelings 
that  night.  Mrs.  Imray's  reiterated  assurance 
that  Harold  was  far  better  off  where  he  was  than 
he  would  have  been  at  home — that  he  wasiar 
more  likely  to  recover  at  the  hospital  than  any- 
where else,  seemed  but  a  poor  consolation  to  her. 
She  pictured  her  husband  lying  on  a  pallet  in  the 
bare  white-washed  ward,  one  of  twenty  other 
poor  creatures,  with  nothing  but  strange  faces 
about  him,  and  she,  his  wife,  impotent  to  help 
him.    It  was  torture ! 

Emilia  and  Mrs.  Imray  were  at  the  hospital 
doors  to  a  minute  next  day.  ••  Ck>nrage !  **  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Imray  to  her  friend  as  they  walked 
along  the  broad  passage  that  led  to  tneVards. 
••You  must  control  yourself  for  his  sake.  Re- 
member what  the  doctor  said —  that  all  excite- 
ment was  dangerous  to  him."  Next  momeot 
they  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  ward. 
Emilia's  eye  roved  over  the  beds  in  search  of  a 
well-remembered  face.  Next  moment  she  sav  ( 
it ;  but  oh,  how  changed  from  when  she  saw  it 
last !  A  little  sob  came  into  her  throat  as  ^ 
looked.  Then,  with  a  last  squeeze  of  her  friend^ 
hand,  she  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  that  divided 
one  row  of  beds  from  the  other,  and  stopped 
opposite  the  foot  of  Harold's  pallet.  He  had  been 
looking  another  way  and  dia  not  see  her  till  sl^ 
stopped.  Then,  when  he  did  see  her,  first  his 
eyes,  and  then  his  whole  face,  lighted  up  and 
became  as  it  were  transfigured.  With  a  little 
inarticulate  cry  he  stretched  out  both  his  artns 
towards  her,  as  he  had  stretched  them  out  on  that 
day  when  she  had  spumed  him.  Next  moment 
she  was  on  her  knees  by  his  bed,  and  his  arms 
were  round  her  neck.  **  O  darling — husband- 
can  you  forgive  me  and  take  me  to  your  heart 
again,  never  to  leave  jou  more?"  she  mur- 
mured. ••  Oh,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  forgive 
meP" 

He  drew  her  face,  wet  with  tears  up  to  his, 
and  kissed  it  passionately.    ••  Let  that  be  my  !| 
answer,"  he  whispered.    •  *  The  past  from  to-day  j 
is  dead  and  buried."    Then,  with  trembling  fin- ' 
gers,  for  he  was  very  weak,  he  felt  for  a  ribbon 
that  hung  around  his  neck.    On  it  was  the  wed- 1 
ding-ring  which  she  had  flung  from  her  in  her  | 
passion  tnat  afternoon  at  Dover.    Her  heart  was ' 
so  full  that  she  buried  her  face  in  the  coverlet , 
and  did  not  dare  to  look. at  it.    Then  Harold 
undid  the  ribbon  and  slid  the  ring  back  on  the 
unresisting  finger  from  which  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  taken.    Then  he  kissed  the  ring 
and  the  finder,  and  then  he  drew  his  wife  sm 
closer  to  him,  and  there  was  peace  between 
them. 
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[The  followiDg  portion  of  .a  paper  in  the 
Quarterly  SkUemerU  for  Janoarv,  1879,  of  the 
Enflish  raledtine  Exploration  Fund,  is  b^  the 
wile  of  the  late  Colonel  Finn,  author  of  an  mter- 
esdog  work  recently  published,  about  his  official 
experiences  in  Jerusfuem  and  JPalestine.  It  has 
recently  come  to  be  believed  that  these  Fellah- 
heen,  instead  of  being  of  modem  Arab  blood,  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  representing  possibly,  to  some  extent, 
even  the  ancient  Canaanites.  They  speak  still  a 
]anp&^  somewhat  like  the  AramsBan,  which  is 
behered  to  be  the  language  commonly  used  by 
Christ,  and  by  the  common  people  who  heard 
him  so  gladly.  —  Ed,'] 

The  religion  of  the  Fellahheen  is  nominally 
that  of  Islam,  but  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
extremely  i^orant  of  the  KorlLn,  being  unable 
to  read  for  tnemselves  and  dependent  upon  what 
tibey  can  pick  up  from  their  sheikhs,  who  are 
somewhat  better  iiistructed.  There  remain  among 
&em,  however,  superstitions  and  religious  rites 
—relics  of  some  ancient  systems  of  religion — 
which  are  of  the  highest  mterest,  and  to  which 
we  shall  refer  again.  There  is  j^nerally  a  little 
mosQue  and  a  ^est-chamber  m  every  village, 
besides  the  '*  Place  "(IfaJbdm)  of  some  ancient 
stint  or  hero.  Lieut.  Conder  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  importance  of  these  latter  sanctuaries,  for 
SQch  they  are. 

The  clans  are  governed  by  their  own  hereditary 
dteikhs.  The  succession  does  not  always  de- 
scend to  the  eldest  son ;  a  father  will  not  unfre- 
qoently  nominate  one  of  his  younger  children 
to  the  chieftainship,  if  he  seems  to  oe  fitter  for 
the  office ;  but,  of  course,  the  choice  must  be  rati- 
fied hy  the  Turkish  Government,  who  occasionally 
regard  or  encourage  the  claims  of  rival  claimants. 
Hence  arises  manv  a  feud  and  enmities,  exem- 
idified  by  the  fellahh  sajdng,  **  Though  your 
sister^s  son  were  but  mortar  (utterly  weak  and 
insignificant)  chc^e  him,  for  he  is  your  bitterest 
enemy.'' 

The  sheikh  rules  his  people  by  a  code  of  un- 
written traditional  laws,  some  of  them  derived 
from  tliose  of  the  Koriin,  called  the  **  Laws  of 
Mohamed  ^  ( Sheriyat^Mohamed) .  But  there  are 
many  local  and  special  rules.  Among  these  the 
most  interesting  is  the  fellahh  code  of  traditional 
laws  in  South  Palestine,  which  is  called  the 
Sheriyat  Khaleel  — *«  Law  of  Abraham  "—  (liter- 
ally *' the  friend,''  this  being  the  epithet  bywhich 
Abraham  is  known  in  the  country — Khaleel 
Allah-^  •*  the  friend  "  of  God.)  This  code  is  thus 
called  in  distinction  from  the  Sheriyah  Moham- 
ediyehC** Law  of  Mohamed"),  always  admin- 
istered m  the  courts  of  laws  in  the  great  cities. 
The  peasantry  always  prefer  the  law  of  Abraham 
to  that  of  the  Kor&n,  and  it  is  administered  by 
sheikh  and  the  elders  (IkhiiAHyeh).  They  look 
upon  it  as  peculiarly  sacred,  and  even  in  towns 
it  is  so  much  respected  that  neither  the  kadi 
^^jadffe"  of  Mohamedan  law)  nor  the  courts  of 
ue  Sultan's  Tanzim^t  will  ever  directly  reverse 
a  sentence  of  the  law  of  Abraham  pronounced  by 
the  elders  of  the  peasantry.  Indeed,  we  have 
heard  of  cases  in  which  the  civil  authorities  in- 
terfered to  enforce  the  **Abrahamic"  code  as 
against  that  of  Mohamed.  For  instance,  in  1858, 
aootain  number  of  families  fromHhalhhul  Noba, 


BeitUmma,  etc.,  preferring  to  follow  the  Law  of 
Mohamed  (which  they  thought  would  be  more 
favorable  to  them  in  a  certain  question  of  landed 
property),  were  expelled  by  their  neighbors,  and 
went  to  rebuild  an  ancient  village  at  a  distance. 
The  effendis  of  Jerusalem,  for  factious  reason, 
induced  the  pasha  to  compel  them  to  return.  He 
accordingly  went  and  destroyed  their  village, 
which  they  had  newly  rebuilt.  (This  kind  of  ex- 
pulsion is  called  Sahn't  Mashhootin.) 

The  courts  of  justice  held  by  the  sheikhs  with 
the  village  elders  are  accompanied  by  well-known 
formalities,  and  are  conducted  witn  care.  The 
sessions  are  in  public,  and  open  to  all  comers. 
The  sheikh  who  obtains  a  character  for  le^al 
acumen  and  impartiality  is  resorted  to  by  liti- 
gants from  the  whole  country  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  he  utter  a  decision  or  express 
an  opinion  contrary  to  the  traditionary  code,  he 
is  liable  to  be  corrected,  and  to  have  his  sentence 
questioned  by  the  merest  child  present. 

For  a  lawsuit  of  Fellahheen  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries are  — 

1.  The  Erzak,  or  trifling  deposit,  representing 
a  larger  sum  or  ••  propjerty,"  which  is  to  be  the 
real  forfeiture  if  so  decided. 

2.  The  kuf 'lah,  or  securities  (two  persons  or 
more^,  that  the  case  shall  be  begun  ana  continued 
and  tne  sentence  be  obeyed. 

3.  The  sdma'  (•*  listener")  or  assessor. 

4.  The  kadi  or  judge  (».  6.,  the  sheikh  chosen 
to  decide  the  cause) . 

Besides  these  there  are  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant.  The  parties  all  appear  before  the 
judge.  The  plaintiff  says,  ••  I  have  come  to  thee, 
our  judge  —  this  and  thus  —  and  appealing  to  the 
seventy-two  prophets  from  all  crooked  ways  and 

Eath  of  crooked  ways.     May  i*etribution  not 
ave  to  overtake  thee  in  thy  pastoral  property, 
or  in  thy  most  desirable  of  sons."^ 

Then  the  plaintiff  tells  his  tale.  The  defend- 
ant tells  his  afterwards. 

The  judge,  after  hearing  all,  and  receiving  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  if  any  are  brought  for- 
ward, sums  up  the  matter  to  his  assessor,  the 
8dma\  in  such  a  manner  as,  without  pronouncing 
sentence,  shows  which  way  his  mind  lies. 

The  assessor  turns  to  the  two  bellieerent  par- 
ties, and  says,  **  Speak  ye  to  each  oOier  in  the 
jvay  of  reconciliation."  K  they  do  not  make  it 
up  the  judge  gives  sentence,  and  the  fine  is  levied. 
Tnis  is  divided  between  the  judge  and  the 
assessor. 

Appeal  can  be  made  to  a  new  court  by  either 
party  saying,  '•  The  truth  of  God  is  with  another 
than  thee."  But  this  is  rarely  done,  inasmuch  as 
it  reflects  great  disgrace  on  the  first  judge  to 
have  his  sentence  reversed,  or  even  brought  into 
suspicion. 

It  is  always  a  subject  for  pride  to  a  sheikh  that 
his  decisions  are  sought  aft^er  and  respected,  and 
we  have  known  cases  in  which  proflisjate  and 
unjust  men  have  maintained  their  public  char- 
acter as  shrewd  and  impartial  Judges.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  the  sagacity  of  the  sheikhs  in 
their  mode  of  administering  justice. 

In  the  days  of  old  Abdu'I  H&dy,  grandfather 
of  the  present  family,  while  he  was  governor  in 
NablQs,  a  shop  in  the  town  was  robbed,  and  no 
one  could  discover  by  whom  it  had  been  done. 

1  ThiB  la  the  form  ased  by  way  of  acUantlon  to  the  Jadm  to 
actjnatly  and  impartlaUy  m  bearing  the  cauae  and  in  living 
aentenoe. 
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So  the  old  fellow — peace  be  unto  him,  for  he 
was  truly  a  wise  man!  —  commanded  the  door  of 
the  shop  to  be  taken  off  its  hinges,  and  to  be  well 
basUnadoed.  This  was  done  in  his  own  pres- 
ence. A  crowd  gathered  around,  and  he  contin- 
uiilly  ordered  the  punishment  to  be  continued, 
until  nearly  all  the  town  had  assembled,  mar- 
vel! ins;  at  the  strange  proceeding. 

At  lenslh  AbduT  Hady,  the  governor,  leaned 
down,  ana  asked  the  door  who  had  done  it,  —  who 
was  the  thief?  Then  he  put  his  ear  to  listen  for 
the  answer.  Turning  and  addressing  the  multi- 
tude, the  governor  then  said,  *'  The  door  declares 
that  it  was  done  by  a  man  who  has  a  cobweb  on 
the  top  of  his  tarboosh.*^  The  people  looked  at 
each  other,  but  one  man  unconsciously  put  up 
his  hand  to  feel  the  top  of  his  tarboosh.  The 
governor  instantly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  the  man 
in  astonishment  confessed  that  he  had  indeed 
done  it.    He  was  the  thief. 

Sometimes  noble  traits  of  humanity  and  gen- 
erosity were  shown  in  the  fellahh  chaiucter. 

A  remarkable  instance  occurred  during  the 
scarcity  and  famine  in  1854,  when  the  war  had 
raised  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  when  effendis  * 
of  the  city,  by  buying  *up  the  wheat  stores,  had 
caused  extreme  distress,  especially  to  the  poor 
Jews. 

A  fellahh  then  resolved  to  do  what  in  him  lav 
to  mitieate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and, 
though  he  himself  was  not  rich  or  powerful,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  corn.  He  brought  his  little 
store  of  wheat,  a  single  camel  load,  into  the 
market  of  Jerusalem,  and,  spreading  his  own 
aba  (cloak)  on  the  ground,  emptied  the  grain  out 
of  the  sacks,  crying  aloud  to  the  poor  to  come 
and  buy,  for  that  he  had  "  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
the  Most  High  God  ^  to  sell  this  his  com  at  a  cheap 
rate  in  small  quantities  to  the  poor,  in  order 
to  brin^  down  the  price  and  succor  the  starving. 

Blessm^s  were  poured  upon  that  poor  mairs 
head,  ana  he  went  home  happy  to  his  village. 

We  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
conduct  of  the  F ellanheen  when  engaged  in  war- 
fare. The  clans  inhabiting  the  country  districts 
where  our  sunmier  encampments  were  estab- 
lished, were  constantly  at  feud,  and  when  Uie 
Turkish  pasha  at  Jerusalem  happened  to  be  old 
and  weak,  or  when  he  had  not  sufficient  soldiers 
or  sufficient  influence  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
order  among  the  rival  sheikhs,  they  usually 
broke  out  into  fightine*  The  immediate  cause  was 
often  trivial  enough,  but  there  was  sure  to  be  some 
well-nourished  quarrel  of  old  standing  ready  to 
be  fought  out,  and  only  awaiting  opportunity. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  noticed  an  unusual 
chattering  amon^  the  women  near  our  tents,  and 
in  the  evening,  just  before  dark,  a  number  of 
goats,  cows,  donkeys,  and  camels,  were  driven 
up  by  some  women  and  girls. 

**Who  are  these,  H^  Ali?"  "Truly,  my 
lord,  I  know  not —  Fellahheen,**  was  our  g^room's 
reply  on  being  questioned ;  but  he  soon  brought 
us  word  that  ** there  is  a  great  fight;  all  the 
Aboo  Ghosh  people  are  at  it,  so  the  women  have 
brought  their  cattle  here  for  refuge  till  it  is  over. 
Ko  one  will  take  them  from  the  Ingleez.^  As  he 
spoke  another  party  came  up,  and  the  women  in 
command  on  cither  side  began  to  abuse  and 
curse  each  other  as  soon  as  mej  came  in  sight. 
**Are  these   friends   of  the   first   people?" 


i**£ffGDdl*'  la  nearly  the  MuneM  *'penoD  of  potitioo  and 
iDflaence." 


*'  L4— a ! "  laughed  our  groom ;  '*  they  are  of  tlie 
opposite  side,  but  they  come  also  to  take  shelter 
with  the  English." 

We  saw  and  heard  no-more  of  that  fi^  except 
that  the  Aboo  Ghosh  side  were  defeat^  wUh  the 
loss  of  forty  men.  When  all  was  over  both 
parties  fetched  away  their  cattle,  and  saii)  **thuk 
you  "  for  the  protection  enjoyed. 

Another  time  a  fellahh  came  to  our  tents  to 
carry  off  the  youne  fellow — one  of  the  owners 
of  the  land  upon  wnich  our  tents  were  pitched— 
who  was  our  servant,  to  the  war,  as  one  of  the 
contingent  of  100  men  required  from  his  village. 
He  said  that  2,000  men  were  to  march  that  £7 
against  the  Ibr  Simhh&n  territory. 

That  day  there  were  none  left  to  woric  upon 
the  threshing-floor  close  by  save  an  old  man  with 
white  beard  and  the  little  boys  his  grandsons; 
all  the  middle  aged  and  the  young  men  had  dis- 
appeared and  gone  to  the  war. 

A  fellahh  family  had  taken  up  their  smnmer 

auarters  in  a  sepulchral  cave  dose  by  their 
ireshing-floor,  and  a  very  few  days  afterwuds 
we  saw  one  of  their  women  standing  monntedoo 
the  top  of  a  bank  screaming  for  nearly  an  hour : 
••  Come,  O  ye  brave,  and  tSke  revenge!" 

The  Shafat  people  had  been  fightmgjUiose  of 
Lifta,  and  haa  captured  two  goats.  They  had 
also  attempted  to  take  this  woman''s  donkey  fran 
her.  Blows  had  been  exchanged,  and  at  least 
one  head  broken.  They  fought  their  fi^t  oat, 
but  did  not  molest  us. 

On  another  occasion  we  watched  the  aetoil 
progress  of  the  fi^t  going  on  between  the 
villages  north-west  and  those  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem. Several  hundred  men  were  eneaffed  on 
both  sides.  There  was  but  little  b&(Mshed, 
however,  and,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
mediation  of  the  British  Consul  was  effectual  in 
obtaining  a  temporair  truce,  and  after  some  little 
time,  a  settlement  of  the  disputes  existing  ht- 
tween  the  belligerents. 

Durins;  this  fight  one  of  the  enemy  challen^ 
the  sheikh — AB  Shaikha — to  single  comUt. 
The  mode  of  challengo  was  oharacteristic: 
•*  Come  on,  thou  rider  of  a kadesh  "  (hack  horse) ; 
thus  offering  affh)nt  both  to  the  rider  and  to  lus 
valued  mare.  Ali  knew  well  what  his  beast 
could  do,  and  put  her  at  the  loose  stone  wall 
several  feet  high,  riding  at  his  adversary  wiUi 
the  retort,  **  At  least,  I  am  not  the  son  of  agipff^." 
The  mare  scrambled  up,  carried  her  rider  ^1j 
on,  and  his  adversary  fell  pierced  by  the  bullets 
of  himself  and  his  followers.  The  noting  was 
carried  on  in  the  early  morning  and  forenoon, 
after  which  the  men  went  to  their  agricultural 
labors. 

The  watch-fires  were  burning  atni^tin  every 
village,  and  one  could  hear  the  shnll  voices  of 
the  women  as  well  as  of  the  men  joining  in  the 
war,  or  war-cry.  In  the  morning  by  daybreak 
the  forces  mustered.  When  a  well-known 
champion  joined  them,  the  women  would  break 
out  as  he  rode  forward  into  improvised  verse:— 

"  Oh,  thou  Khaleel,  thou  art  welcome ; 
AU  these  swords  are  thine,  O  KhaleeL 
We  will  defend  thee  and  fight  with  thee. 

Welcome,  welcome,  O  Khaleel,"  etc,  etc. 


The  men,  and  more  especially  the  women,  «j- 
courage  the  combatants  during  the  actual  fight, 
by  improvised  verses,  praising  their  favorite  war- 
nors  and  recounting  their  deeds  of  prowess. 
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But  in  case  of  hesitation  or  of  cowardice  they 
fliDg  at  thera  every  epithet  of  contempt  or  scorn 
that  they  can  imagine  or  invent  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  many  a  one  has  dashed  airesh  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  stung  by  his  bitter  jests 
ind  gibes  of  the  girls  and  women  from  his  vil- 
la^ who  were  on  the  field  carrying  fresh  sup- 
phes  of  ^npowder,  succorinj^  the  wounded, 
and  cbeenng  on  the  men  of  their  side  with  the  in- 
Ti|onUang  scream  of  the  *'  El-el-el-el-loo.** 

We  always  found  that  the  women  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  warfare,  that  they  acted  as 
Bcoots  and  conveyed  intelligence  with  great 
npidity  and  accuracy  over  me  hills,  and  that 
they  were  auick  in  detecting  plots  or  secret  move- 
ments of  the  enemy^  Here  is  one  of  their  im- 
promptu battle  songs :  — 

"  Whit  does  the  coward's  wife  say  to  her  husband  ? 
*0b,  husband,  remain  in  the  hindermost  ranks, 
For  if  thoa  shoaldest  press  forward  thoa  mayest  be  hit, 
And  thos  shall  my  children  be  made  orphans/ 
These  be  the  words  of  the  coward's  wife  to  her  husband." 


The  custom,  common  among  the  Bedaween, 
was  also  known  among  the  Fellahheen,  by  which 
women  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  giving 
protection  and  of  saving  the  life  of  any  who 
ml^ht  appeal  to  tiiem,  or  whom  they  choose  to 
claim  as  their  proUge.  Formerly,  he  who  at- 
tempted to  slay  another  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  would  nave  been  branded  as  a  coward. 
The  men  also  hurl  opprobrious  epithets  at  any 
warrior  who  evinces  symptoms  of  fear  or  of 
hesitation.  During  a  fi^ht  at  Brit  Nattey,  one  of 
the  combatants  seemecTto  his  comrades  in  the 
fray  to  be  hanging  back.  Immediately  one  of 
them  shouted  at  him,  **  Siknag!^*  which  is  the 
native  form  of  the  word  **  Ashkenaz,^'  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Russian  or  German  Jews,  as  dis- 
tingoished  from  the  Sephardim,  or  Spanish 
Jews. 

The  Ashkenazim  are  generally  small  of  stature, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  timorous. 
They  have  only  been  recognized  of  late  years  as 
beloneing  to  the  same  people  as  their  proud, 
though  also  timid  bretnren,  the  Sephardim 
(who  are  the  Jews  recognized  of  old  by  the 
Turkish  Government  and  by  the  natives) .  tience 
I  the  term  **Siknag^^  was  meant  to  imply  utter 
derision  and  contempt. 

Before  and  during  the  fighting  individual 
champions  often  challenge  each  other  to  single 
combat.  Great  interest  naturally  attaches  to 
these  encounters,  which  are  watched  with  keen 
attention  by  both  sides.  Sometimes  the  dispute 
is  decided  by  the  event,  but  more  commonly  the 
stm^^le  between  one  or  more  pairs  of  champions 
on  eimer  side  ends  in  a  general  mel^  of  the  ex- 
cited hosts,  who  cannot  restrain  their  ardor 
heyond  a  certain  point  when  watching  the  efforts 
of  their  chosen  heroes. 

Sheikh  Kimmer  el  Amleh  was  noted  for  his 
high  conrage.  Many  anecdotes  were  told  of  his 
imchakmce.  One  aay,  in  the  height  of  battle, 
he  happened  to  look  up  at  the  sun,  and  saying, 
*'It  is  noon,*'  he  dismounted,  spread  his  aba 
(cloak j  on  iJie  ground,  and  began  to  say  his 
prayers,  though  guns  were  levelled  at  him  all 
roond,  and  some  not  twelve  paces  off.  Of  course, 
no  one  would  be  so  impious  as  to  shoot  him  while 
Actoally  saying  his  prayers.  Another  celebrated 
Bheikh,  Abd  ef  Naby,  coming  up,  found  him  thus 
engaged.  —  "O  Kimmer, wnat  art  thou  doing? 


This  is  a  time  for  fighting.**  Nimmer  rejoined^ 
**  Why  should  fighting  hinder  praying  P  Let  m^ 
finish  and  then  I  will  teach  them.*'  And  so  he 
did  *' teach**  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  he  ha| 
finished  prayer,  leaping  on  his  mare,  rushing 
into  the  enemy*s  ranks,  and  slaying  on  all  sides. 

Of  course,  the  victorious  army  are  greeted, 
when  they  return  home  to  their  villages,  by  pro^ 
cessions  of  the  women,  who  go  forth  to  meet  them 
singing  songs  of  triumph.  The  woman  mos^ 
skillecr  in  improvisation  leads  the  song  with  a 
couplet  or  so  extolling  the  acts  of  the  hero  and 
of  the  victors.  Her  companions  then  take  up  the 
chorus,  ending  with  the  Zughareel  (the  shrill 
El-el-el-loo),  waving  their  long  sleeves  over  their 
heads,  and  clapping  their  hands  with  frantic  joy. 
Another  couplet  is  then  given,  followed  by  the 
chorus  as  before.  The  men,  meanwhile,  '*  bum 
as  much  powder**  as  they  can,  firing  off  their 
l^ng  guns  at  random  in  every  direction,  and  as 
the  guns  are  loaded  to  make  ttte  more  noise, 
accidents  sometimes  occur.  Each  man  carries, 
besides  his  gun,  the  short  sword,  or  khanjar,  of 
native  manufacture,  stuck  in  his  leathern  girdle. 
They  are  generally  provided  with  powder  of 
their  own  making.  The  wood  of  the  vine,  though 
useless  generally,  is  considered  to  furnish  we 
best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  Brimstone  and 
nitre  are  products  of  the  country. 

The  combatants  are  for  the  most  part  infantry, 
only  the  sheikhs  on  either  side  being  mounted, 
with  perhaps  their  sons  and  cousins  as  retinue. 
The  Fellahheen  do  not  possess  many  horses  or 
mares.  The  sheikhs,  however,  are  usually  well 
mounted,  and  their  mares  are  not  unfrequently 
thorough-bred  Arabs,  related  to  the  desert  race. 

Prisoners  are,  of  course,  frequently  taken  in 
battle,  and  sometimes  they  are  slain  at  the  end 
of  the  fight.  Any  one  considering  himself  **a 
man'*^  would  disdain  to  ask  mercy.  But  if  there 
be  not  much  angry  passion  aroused,  or  if  there 
be  a  mediator  sufficientlv  honorable  to  command 
respect,  lives  are  spared,  and  a  council  is  held 
at  which  the  claims  for  blood  fines,  etc.,  are 
heard  and  adjusted.  Then  the  prisoners  are  only 
kept  as  hostages  till  the  amount  has  been  paid* 

A  computation  is  generally  made  of  the  losses 
on  either  side  by  death,  wounds,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  balance  is  paid  to  Uie  victors.  A  truce  is 
then  made,  or  terms  of  peace  adjusted.  Of 
course,  if  the  victory  has  not  been  aeoisive  the 
fighting  is  continued  —  sometimes  for  weeks, 
sometimes  for  months,  and  even  from  one  season 
to  another —  with  intervals  of  formal  truce,  made 
and  respected  by  both  parties,  in  order  to  allow 
of  crops  being  sown  or  reaped. 

Fewer  lives  are  lost  in  these  fights  than  might 
be  expected.  There  is  but  little  deliberate  aim 
taken.  Most  of  the  Fellahheen  think  it  wrong 
to  aim  at  the  sheikh,  and  the  casualties  occur 
chiefly  during  a  general  tnHke  or  charge,  or  the 
storming  of  a  rising  ground,  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  in  assault  on  a  village. 

The  dead  are  buried  by  their  own  relations  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  engagement.  But  it 
sometimes  happens,  especially  in  the  NablQs 
district,  and  we  have  also  known  it  in  the  BUad 
Arkob  among  the  Beni  Hassan,  that  the  dead  are 
injured  after  oattle  by  their  enemies.  This  only 
happens  when  bad  passions  have  been  called  out 
by  long-continued  war  or  in  retaliation  for 
special  acts  of  ferocity.  A  peculiarly  savage 
and  vindictive  enemy  will  not  only  cut  his  fallen 
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foe  to  pieces,  bat  will  prevent  his  burial,  causing 
the  body  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  b^  day  and  to 
the  dews  and  cold  of  night.  Sometimes  the  re- 
movid  of  the  dead  is  not  permitted,  but  a  grave 
is  dug  on  the  spot  where  the  man  fell,  and  a  cairn 
of  stones  is  raised  to  mark  the  spot.  This  is 
sometimes  done  in  cases  of  assassination,  whether 
the  deed  was  done  to  avenge  a  blood  feud  or 
gratify  private  enmity.  But  commonly  the  slain 
are  taken  to  their  own  village  by  the  relations, 
and  there  honorably  buried  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  women. 

The  amount  of  the  blood  fine,  according  to 
fellahh  usage,  is  4,000  piastres  for  a  man,  and 
2,000  for  a  woman  (about  £35^.  According  to 
the  law  of  the  Kadi  in  the  city,  the  amount  is 
much  greater  —  even  30,000  piastres — but  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  such  as  calculation 
of  taxes  and  government  dues,  the  fellahh  pro- 
verb holds  good  — 

"  Fee  fark  bain 
Hhus&b  es-serai 
Wa-Hhus4b  el  kurai." 

(**  There  is  a  difference  between  palace-reckoning  and 
village-reckoning.") 

According  to  the  Fellahheen,  **  Seraglio 
(Palace)  Law  "is  "no  law."  In  various  cases 
that  we  observed,  the  pasha  for  the  time  bein? 
happening  to  be  strong  and  vigorous,  imposed 
the  blood  fine,  according  to  the  Grovemment 
Seraglio  code.  But  this  arrangement  onl^  lasted 
at  the  most  till  his  time  had  expired ;  or  till  from 
some  other  cause  the  Turkish  Government  be- 
came weak.  The  Fellahheen,  then  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  want  of  power  manifested  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  reverted  to  their  own  more 
ancient  system.  Those  upon  whom  the  blood 
fine  had  been  imposed,  and  who  had  very  rarely 
paid  more  than  an  instalment  of  the  amount,  re- 
msed  to  pay  more  than  their  own  code  required 
of  them ;  and  those  on  the  opposite  side,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  compound  with  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  accept  money  for  life,  or  as  they 
would  phrase  it,  for  ••blood,"  now  seized  the 
opportunity  of  vindicating  their  ••  honor"  by  ex- 
acting ••  blood  "  besides,  and  by  slaughtering  on 
that  pretext  any  male  relations  of  the  man  who 
had  killed  their  relation,  if  they  were  unable  to 
fall  in  with  the  criminal  himself.  They  would 
often  justify  this  procedure  by  means  of  a  tech- 
nical point.  To  make  an  arrangement  by  blood 
fine  valid,  there  should  be  ••  guarantors  of  the 
payment"  (Kufalah  ed-defa'\  also  ••guarantors 
of  the  prohibition"  to  shed  Wood),  and  further, 
**A8hao  el  AroodJ^  In  the  absence  of  these 
(whom  the  Turkish  officials,  as  bein^  ignorant 
of  the  native  rules,  had,  of  course,  omitted  to  ap- 
point), the  avengers  of  blood  claim  the  right  to 
treat  the  compromise  bv  mere  payment  of 
money  as  null  and  void,  informal  and  invalid. 
Where  all  those  persons  have  been  duly  appointed, 
the  opposite  party  cannot  exact  blood  for  blood. 
Each  of  the  guarantors  is  entitled  to  a  fee :  so 
that  the  expense  of  settlement  is  considerable. 
Should  the  person  slain  happen  to  have  been  a 
woman,  the  expense  involved  in  the  settlement 
is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  man,  especially  if 
she  be  a  married  woman ;  for  in  that  case  the 
slayer  must  provide  another  wife  for  her  husband 
as  well  as  a  wife  for  her  brother  or  her  nearest 
male  relation.    If  she  was  unmarried,  he  has 


onlv  to  provide  a  wife  for  the  nearest  relation, 
and  this,  of  course,  lessens  the  expense. 

But  even  after  all  this  has  been  done,  blood  is 
sometimes  exacted,  and  this  by  treachery,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  person  thus  actio?  is  oolj 
vindicating  his  honor  in  taking  life  for  life. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  which  ^r  ihe 
Deeyeh  has  been  formally  paid  and  accepted  bj  a 
man  for  the  murder  of  ms  brother,  ana  after  he 
had  been  apparently  reconciled  to  the  murderer, 
saying,  ••What  has  happened  has  happen<Ml; 
my  brother  has  gone,  let  us  be  friends ;  ^*  and  all 
seemed  to  be  settled  and  over,  the  avenger  even 
goins;  so  far  as  to  stay  with  his  quondam  enemy; 
that  he  would  arrange  with  a  friend  who  is  trusty 
and  able  to  keep  his  secret,  to  come  at  nigiit  in 
the  dark  and  try  to  break  open  the  door,  tlie  first 
man  rushed  out  as  if  to  dnve  off  the  intruder, 
who  was  informed  where  and  how  to  fire,  and  who 
thus  killed  the  enemy,  while  the  avenger  of  blood 

—  the  relation  and  instigator  of  the  treachery— 
tore  his  garments,  and  pretended  to  deplore  the 
sad  event,  and  escaped  suspicion,  or  at  least 
punishment. 

If  the  Bethlemites  who  are  Fellahheen  kOl  a 
Ta^amri,  it  is  not  usual  to  pay  Deeyeh  (*•  blood 
fine  ")  according  to  fellahh  code,  but  Kkuww^ 
(••  dues  of  brotherhood  "),  according  to  Bedawy 
or  wild  Arab  code.  For  the  Ta^amri,  though 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  have  among  them  many 
Bedawy  usages. 

Redress,  or  at  least  the  payment  of  a  fine,  is 
considered  to  be  due  for  bloodshed,  even  when 
injury  short  of  actual  loss  of  life  has  beea  in- 
flicted.» 

Until  lately,  if  a  man  was  pursued  by  the 
avenger  of  blood,  and  was  trying  to  escape,  he 
was  safe  if  he  could  succeed  in  catching  hold  of 
the  dress  of  any  woman,  even  though  she  might 
be  his  own  wife.  But  times  are  altered,  m 
that  would  probably  be  disregarded  now.  Bat 
a  man  in  such  circumstances  could  save  him- 
self even  at  the  last  moment  by  crying  out,  "I 
am  the  Dakheel  —  one  who  lias  entered  the 
abode  of"  So-and-so,  invoking  some  powerfol 
person  or  one  of  hiffh  rank,  whose  protection  is 
at  once  secured  by  me  bare  fact  that  he  has  been 
thus  called  upon.  It  is  then  accounted  as  if  the 
fugitive  had  actually  entered  Tdakhal)  or  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  camp  or  in  tne  abode  of  that 
person.  (Compare  with  this  usage  the  verse, 
••  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower;  the 
righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe.")  Suppos- 
ing, however,  that  the  pursuers  disregarded 
the  appeal,  and  slay  their  victim  after  all,  pajing 
no  heed  to  the  fact  that  he  has  invoked  the  aid  of 
a  protector,  the  personage  called  upon  has  cer- 
tain rights  which  he  must  exercise,  and  duties 
which  he  must  perform.  Before  the  victim  is 
slain  he  will  call  on  some  by-stander,  in  the^ 
words,  ••  Ana  dakheel  fulan,  el  amaneh  andak," 

—  •*  I  am  the  Dakheel  {proUge)  of"  So-and-so— 
••  this  trust  is  with  thee,"  meaning  that  he,  the 
dyinff  man,  has  committed  to  the  other  as  a  tru^ 
the  duty  of  going  and  reporting  to  the  protector 
invoked  that  his  prothghtOL^  been  killed  in  de- 
spite of  the  honor  of  his  name.  The  by-stander  is 
bound  to  accept,  even  against  his  will,  the  trust 
laid  upon  him.  To  be  faithless  to  an  amSn^ 
(••trust")  is  a  sin  unpardonable  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come.    •*  Khftyin  el  amaneh, 

1  The  Thftr,  or  "  blood  revenge,**HB  obligatory  uprai  rehtiTW 
of  the  bIaId  to  the  fifth  degree  of  oonsangnlnity. 
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Wa  n&kir  el  wadda" —  *'  the  breaker  of  a  trust 
and  the  denier  of  a  deposit^*  (t*e.,  he  who  denies 
thai  he  has  a  deposit  left  in  his  safe-keeping),  is 
the  most  infamous  character  that  can  be  given  to 
the  vilest  of  men. 

When  the  news  reaches  the  ears  of  him  who 
was  inyoked,  he  has  the  ri^ht  of  assembling  all 
bis  allies  to  help  him  in  vindicating  his  honor. 
"Who  is  on  my  side? — whoP"  is  the  cry  with 
which  he  calls  upon  them  to  arise  and  join  their 
forces  with  his.  According  to  the  unwritten 
code  of  honor  by  which  these  matters  are  deter? 
mined,  the  affronted  chieftain  should  now  ride  to 
the  place  where  his  protege  was  slain,  and  should 
exact  vengeance  during  three  days  and  a  third 
by  killing  every  male  and  taking  all  their  prop- 
erty. The  offenders  have  no  rignt  afterwards  to 
claim  either  revenge  for  blood  or  the  price 
of  blood,  nor  the  value  of  their  property  —  all  is 
forfeited  and  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days 
and  a  third,  the  relatives  of  the  man  who  was 
slain  (the  protege)  put  up  a  white  flag  in  honor 
of  the  protector  who  has  thus  avenged  their  loss 
and  vindicated  the  honor  of  his  own  name. 
Those  who  remain  alive  of  the  offending  party 
are  now  safe  in  returning  to  gather  up  whatever 
may  be  left  of  their  property,  or  those  of  their 
people  who  may  have  escaped  with  their  lives. 
jQstice  and  honor  are  considered  to  have  been 
satisfied. 

The  privileges  of  **  sanctuary  "  are  universally 
recognized.  A  person  may  eitSier  claim  **  sanc- 
tuary "  or  protection  from  a  person,  as  in  the  case 
above  described,  or  from  God  or  some  saint,  by 
resorting  to  the  mosque  or Makam  (["Place") 
dedicated  to  the  saint.  Stores  of  grain  or  fruit, 
and  even  valuables,  are  sometimes  deposited 
within  some  sanctuary  under  the  supposed  guar- 
dianship of  the  saint,  and  things  thus  deposited 
are  safe. 

We  had  once  an  interesting  case  of  some 
Fellahheen  (members  of  the  family  of  one  of 
the  chleis  in  the  district)  seeking  sanctuary  in 
the  house  of  a  British  subject,  Mr.  Meshallam,  in 
the  valley  of  Urtas,  near  Bethlehem.  They 
barely  succeeded  in  crossing  the  threshold,  or 
rather  in  falling  over  and  within  it,  so  close  were 
tbe  pursuers  with  drawn  swords  behind  them  — 
80  close  that  one  of  Meshallam^s  servants  got  a 
sword-cut  by  accident  from  one  of  the  enemy, 
in  their  pell-mell  eagerness  to  come  up  with 
&eir  intended  victims.  But  the  sanctuary  was 
respected ;  the  open  door  was  not  violated,  or  the 
threshold  crossed,  and  the  refugees  were  shel- 
tered until  the  affair  was  so  far  settled  that  they 
could  leave  without  danger  to  life.  They  then 
acknowledged  the  kindness  shown  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  custom  of  the  country.  Taking 
leave  with  great  ceremony,  they  set  out  for  their 
own  village,  parading  a  white  nag  on  a  pole  (it 
is  sometimes  tied  to  a  spear),  amid  rejoicings 
,  and  the  firing  of  guns,  and  proclaiming  as  they 
went,  »*  Here  goes  the  honor,  •  the  white  flag,' 
for  Meshallam.  May  God  increase  his  good T  " 
etc.,  etc.  Thus  all  the  country  round  was  in- 
formed that  the  appeal  for  refuge  and  protection 
had  been  duly  met.  They  then  invited  their  late 
host  to  a  feast  specially  prepared  for  him. 

But  had  tbe  latter  failed  in  his  duties,  or  in 
honorable  treatment  of  his^ests,  or  in  any  way 
broken  faith  or  trust  with  them,  a  black  flag 
would  have  been  hoisted  instead  of  the  white  one, 
and  would  have  been  carried  through  the  district 


amid  jeers  and  curses,  as  representing  the  dU- 
honor  of  the  offenders.  His  name  would  thence- 
forward be  a  scorn  and  a  by-word  among  men. 
We  knew  of  a  similar  instance  in  which  the  black 
flag  was  put  up  over  the  Khan  at  Solomon's 
Pools.  Proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  made 
aloud,  "  Here  is  the  honor  of  Sheikh  "  So-and-so, 
of  So-and-so:  *' and  this  disgrace  will  cleave  to 
him  unless  he  make  amends,  and  thus  repair 
the  good  name  he  has  lost."  A  black-and-white 
dog  with  a  black  tip  to  his  tail  was  then  taken 
and  publicly  named  after  the  offender.  The 
news  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  he  became 
a  proverb  even  to  his  own  slaves.  •*  Sheikh  "  So- 
and-so  *  *  a  man !  Let  him  go  and  make  his  honor 
white ;  let  him  go  and  take  hfs  name  off  that 
black-and-white  dog  —  then  will  we  hear  what 
he  has  to  say.  TiU  then  who  will  receive  his 
testimony  or  accept  his  suretyship?'' 

To  take  and  give  suretyship  is  very  common 
in  all  kinds  of  transactions  among  both  the  Fel- 
lahheen and  the  Arabs. 

Not  only  is  a  kafeel  (or  rather  more  than  one 
kafeel)  required  in  transactions  involving  the 
payment  of  money,  but  in  many  other  tmngs, 
the  performance  of  a  promise,  the  carrying  out 
of  a  contract,  the  execution  of  any  stipulated 
agreement ;  all  these  are  very  commonly  strength- 
ened by  the  nomination  of  sureties,  '*  ku/dlah^^ 
on  either  side,  for  the  parties  engaged.  No  man 
is  considered  worthy  to  be  a  kafeel,  unless  he  has 
good  reputation  for  honor  ana  honesty,  and  he 
must,  moreover,  be  competent  to  execute  his 
obligations  if  necessary,  or  powerfbl  enough  to 
oblige  the  person  for  whom  he  has  given  his 
kufSah  ('*  suretyship"),  to  fUlfil  his  agreement, 
wnatever  it  may  be. 

A  builder  will  give  the  guarantee  of  sureties 
for  the  due  completion  of  his  contract.  A  seller, 
for  the  strict  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  sale. 
The  parties  to  a  truce  after  war,  or  a  treaty  or 
agreement  of  peace,  each  give  the  guarantee  of 
respouaible  kufdlcih  that  all  will  be  done  as  has 
been  stipulatea. 

It  is  considered  an  honor  to  be  nominated 
kafeel,  or  surety  for  a  personage  of  importance. 
Cases  sometimes  occur  where  such  a  person  will 
reply  when  the  opposite  side  say,  "Who  will  be 
thy  kafeel  f  " 

**I  am  my  own  kafeel."    The  words  sound 
haughty,  but  a  man  of  position  would  scorn  to 
break  the  guaranty  tiius  given,  and  he  would  be~ 
eternally  msgraced  if  he  were  to  do  so. 

The  suretyship  is  not  always  given  in  writing, 
though  that  is  the  usual  form,  by  writing  the 
name  and  affixing  the  seal  to  the  document, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  it  is  quite  enough  if  a 
person  declare  himself  before  witnesses  to  be 
kafeel.  He  is  as  much  bound  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  as  if  he  had  set  his  seal  to  the  con- 
tract. 

And  how  if  a  man  breaks  a  trust  P  was  a  ques- 
tion which  we  asked  of  our  native  friends  one 
day.    The  reply  was  as  follows :  — 

**  In  case  of  a  man  (%mong  either  Bedaween 
or  Fellahheen)  breaking  trust  in  regard  to  a  sum 
of  money  deposited  with  him  (God  forgive  us 
for  thinking  of  such  a  thing!),  he  would  be 
brought  before  a  judge,  who  would  ask  him 
the  reason. 

••  Hunger  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
reason,  but  he  might  be  excused  if  he  would 
prove  that  it  had  been  taken  from  him  by  violence 
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of  enemies,  or  by  Turkish  soldiers;  but  this 
would  have  to  be  fully  proved. 

**In  all  other  cases  he  would  have  to  repay 
fourfold,  and  he  and  all  his  posterity  would  l>e 
stigmatized  with  the  name  *  JKhayin  amanet-ho* 
(*  fie  who  betrayed  his  trust  ^) .  And  no  charac- 
ter can  be  given  viler  than  this  to  even  the 
meanest  of  men.^ 


IN  TOWN. 

(PANTOUM.) 

rrhe  Fantoum  is  a  form  of  versification,  as  the 
Ballade  is,  of  which  latter  a  sample  was  given 
in  the  Saturday  Magazikb  of  January  4th.  It 
is  usually  considered  to  be  of  Malay  origin,  and 
tiiere  is  an  attractiveness  in  the  recurring  in 
each  stanza  of  two  of  the  lines  from' that  before 
it.  The  arrangement  is  a  quaint  intermediate 
between  ordinary  straightforward  versified  state- 
ment, and  the  unvarying  monotony  of  an  un- 
changing chorus.  It  mav  be  considered  a  vary- 
ing chorus  embodied  in  the  stanza.  —  Ed."] 

June  in  the  zenith  is  torrid, 

(There  is  thmt  woman  again ! ) 
Here,  with  the  sun  on  one's  forehead, 

Thought  gets  diy  in  the  hrain. 
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There  is  that  woman  again : 
**  Strawberries !  fourpence  a  pottle ! 

Thought  gets  diy  in  the  brain; 
Ink  gets  diy  in  the  bottle. 

"  Strawberries !  fourpence  a  pottle ! " 

0  for  the  green  of  a  lane ! 
Ink  gets  diy  in  the  bottle ; 

"Buzz  "  goes  a  fly  in  the  pane ! 

0  for  the  green  of  a  lane ! 
Where  one  might  lie  and  be  lazy ! 

'*Bbzz  "  goes  a  flj  in  the  pane ; 
Bluebottles  drive  me  crazy ! 

Where  one  might  lie  and  be  lazy  t 

Careless  of  town  and  all  in  itl 
Bluebottles  driye  me  crazy ; 

1  shall  go  mad  in  a  minute ! 

Careless  of  town  and  aU  in  it,    ' 
With  some  one  to  soothe  and  to  still  you ; 

1  shall  go  mad  in  a  minute ; 
Bluebottle,  then  I  shall  kill  you  t 

With  some  one  to  soothe  and  to  still  you, 
As  only  one's  feminine  kin  do ;  — 

Bluebottle,  then  I  shall  kill  you : 
There  now!  IVe  broken  the  window ! 

As  only  one's  feminine  kin  do,  — 
Some  muslin-clad  Mabel  or  May ! 

There  now !  IVe  broken  the  window ! 
Bluebottle's  off  and  away ! 

Some  muslin-clad  Mitbel  or  May, 
To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne ; 

Bluebottle's  off  and  away : 
And  why  should  I  stay  here  alone ! 

To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne, 
All  over  one's  talented  forehead ! 

And  why  should  I  stay  here  alone !  — 
June  in  the  zenith  is  torrid. 


DBEAMS. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  teller  of 
dreams  was  not  alwavs  the  bore  he  is  voted  dow. 
In  ordinary  homes  where  talk  was  not  perpet- 
ually freshened  by  new  incident,  the  dreamer 
did  not  figure  as  the  blank  interruption  that  he 
must  do  when  on  the  breakfast-table  lies  a  heap 
of  letters  and  papers.  The  infliction  indeed  has 
ceased  to  be  a  common  one.  The  early  postmaj 
be  said  to  have  knocked  dreams  themselves  on 
the  head.  They  are,  of  course,  dreamed,  if  in  a 
slovenly  way,  but  what  impression  can  thej 
make  on  the  dreamer  when  he  has  no  chance  of 
reporting  them,  and  for  his  own  credit  had  b^ 
forget  them,  and  so  ward  off  a  natural  tempta- 
tion P  Why  take  the  trouble  of  connectiDg  scat- 
tered threads  into  a  consecutive  narrative,  aod 
pursuing  the  eccentric  details  into  fast-recediog 
vagueness,  when  there  is  no  chance  of  sympathy 
from  without  ?  Dreams  were  listened  to,  we 
may  be  sure,  when  they  made  a  stron?  impres- 
sion on  the  dreamer.  There  is  probably  some- 
thing of  habit  in  dreaming ;  or  at  least  jn  dream- 
ing distinct  presentable  dreams.  Thev  amDfi;ed  I 
themselves  m  narrative  order  when  they  haa  to 
be  narrated.  Now  we  hustle  them  away  in  frag- 
mentary disorder,  because  we  know  the  mind  of 
the  world  about  them.  Every  dream,  to  retain 
any  hold,  hacs  to  be  caught,  as  it  were,  by  the 
tail,  instantly  faced  by  the  waking  memory,  and 
then  energetically  pursued  through  all  itsTa- 

faries — an  effort  tnat  used  to  bewordiwhOe, 
ut  is  worth  while  no  longer. 
There  are  situations  still  where  the  dream 
holds  its  own;  it  may  be  when  domestic  order  it 
only  disturbed,  but  it  is  more  especially  so  wheo 
the  whole  course  of  habit  and  life  is  reversed. 
The  reader  may  remember  an  account  in  Bkdr 
wood  of  the  wreck  of  the  8tr<Uhmert  upon  tki 
Twelve  Apostles  Island,  when  nearly  nItype^ 
sons  lived  seven  months  on  a  barren  rock,  oo^ 
three  fine  days  relieving  the  vicissitudes  oi 
wind,  snow,  and  rain.  Dreams  were  the  oni 
brightening  influence  of  that  dreary  season ;  tbej 
consdtutea  the  romance  and  the  news  of  the 
time.  The  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth, 
speaks  of  them  as  the  alleviation.  On  Sundays 
he  did  no  work,  no  skinning  of  penguins  or  other 
revolting  employments,  but  sallied  from  the 
wretched  shanty  where  he  and  his  mother  were 
housed,  to  collect  the  '*  news.*'  **  Having  dreams 
was  quite  like  a  letter  bv  post,  for  they  took  oar 
minds  off  the  island,  ana  enabled  us  to  forget  our 
miserable  circumstances,  and  any  interesting 
ones  I  detailed  to  my  mother.  In  the  nidit 
when  we  woke,  we  invariably  asked  each  ouer 
our  dreams,  which  were  often  about  somethin^to 
eat,  often  about  being  at  home,  and  the  ship  that 
was  to  take  us  off  the  island  —  alwap  pleasant 
Dreaming  was,  in  fact,  by  far  the  pleasantot 
part  of  our  existence  on  that  miserable  island."* 
K  we  want  a  good  dream  now,  we  must  go  to 
such  out-of-the-way  places  for  it,  or  to  the 
In  fact,  we  are  very  willing  to  read  a  bw 
dream  that  has  been  natunSized,  as  it  were, 
adapted  to  our  mental  habits  by  print,  though 
no  longer  tolerate  it  fresh  from  the  brain  t 
struck  It  off.  Of  course  we  are  not  speaking  of  i 
formal  didactic  compositions  which  our  essay! 
imposed  upon  the  world ;  dreams  in  which  ' 
characters  are  neatly  labelled  in  couples, 
••  The  name  of  the  first  was  Discretion,  me  n- 
of  the  other  Complacency,*^  matched  with 
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compariioii  pair  **  Leyitr  and  Contention,  enemies 
to  conjugal  felicity :  ^  though  the  use  of  the  form 
6hows  t&X  the  real  thing  was  not  then  out  of 
iuhion.  Looking,  then,  into  these  chronicled 
dreams,  whether  foand  in  books  or  in  written 
records,  we  see  that  they  resolve  themselves 
ioto  Tarioos  classes  —  such  as  dreams  of  imag- 
foatioD  and  fancy  at  play ;  dreams  didactic  and 
allegoiical ;  dreams  of  fear,  of  warning,  of  con- 
adence,  of  foreboding ;  dreams  prophetic,  dreams 
leTiring  the  past  with  strange  vividness ;  the 
Doming  dream,  with  its  sharp  conflict  between 
prosaic  fact  and  stimulated  fancy;  and,  to  cut 
ifaort  the  list,  the  dream  of  peculiar  fascination 
to  the  hearer,  which  suggests  a  preternatural  in- 
foenee  haunting  hidden  treasure.  Of  the  first 
diss,  De  Qnincev  is  an  example  He  records 
as  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  of  his  life  a  dream 
le  had  at  twenty-one  months  old,  '*  a  remarkable 
dream  of  temlio  grandeur  about  a  favorite 
Borse,^^  which,  as  he  justly  remarks,  demon- 
itrated  his  dreaming  tendencies  to  be  constitu- 
tional uifl  not  dependent  upon  laudanum. 
Preams  of  fancy,  too,  are  those  transcendently 
kantiful  faces  seen  in  dreams  common  to  ttie 
loets,  as  also  those  thin^  **  apparelled  in  the 
Wellness  of  dreams^  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
do  not  come  into  the  experience  of  more  ordi- 
itty  mortals.  Of  the  allegorical  didactic  dream 
fte  sage  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  gives  a  good  exam- 
ple. Some  of  her  friends  had  formed  the  scheme 
of  getting  her  into  the  Princess  of  Wales*  house- 
hold—the  same  sort  of  reward  to  genius  after- 
wards so  fatally  conferred  on  Miss  Bumey.  She 
dreams  before  the  plan  comes  to  her  knowledge. 
"And  now  mv  dream's  out.  -For  I  was  a- 
dreamed ;  not  that  I  saw  a  huge  rat,  but  really 
and  truly  did  I  dream  the  day  before  I  received 
jonr  letter,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that  for  the  greater 
eonvenience  of  curling  my  hair  I  had  cut  off 
oy  bead.  Now,  whether  this  dream  was  the 
eonsequence  of  pretty  violent  pain  or  the  presage 
ti  the  scheme  you  mention  I  leave  vou  to  guess ; 
but  sarely  it  was  marvellously  applicable  to  the 
last:  for  what  is  going  to  Court  but  setting  one's 
cap  handsomely  at  the  expense  of  losing  one's 
hwd?" 

A  dream  cometh  of  multitude  of  business,  says 
Holy  Writ.  Constantly  we  find  such  dreams  con- 
necting the  dreamer,  sensitive  to  his  name  and 
credit,  with  persons  and  domestic  scenes  quite 
removed  from  his  absorbing  occupations.  •  Such 
were  Laud's  dreams.  Sleep  sometimes  trans- 
ports him  from  the  anxious  present  into  the 
terene  past  of  a  humble  home.  **  In  the  night  I 
dreamed  that  my  mother,  long  since  dead,  stood 
by  my  bed,  and,  drawing  aside  the  clothes  a 
little,  looked  pleasantly  upon  me."  •*  At  night 
I  dreamed  that  my  father,  who  died  forty-six 
years  ago,  came  to  me,  and  to  my  thinking  he 
was  as  well  and  cheerful  as  ever  I  saw  nim. 
Alter  some  speech,  I  asked  him  how  long  he 
would  stay  with  me.  He  answered  he  would 
rtay  till  he  had  me  away  with  him."  The  cares 
of  anthorship,  though  less  bustling^  than  the 
ecclesiastical  statesman's,  are  as  fulfof  absorb- 
ing business.  Macaulay's  head  must  have  been 
very  full  of  his  work  when  he  had  the  dream  of 
a  horror  peculiar  to  his  calling.  ••  I  have  had  a 
dream"  (about  his  younger  niece),  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  •*  so  vivid  that  I  must  tell  it.  She 
came  to  me  with  a  penitential  face,  and  told  me 
that  she  bad  a  great  sin  to  confess ;  that  Pepys' 


Diary  was  all  a  forgery,  and  that  she  had  forced 
it.  I  was  in  the  greatest  dismav.  *What!  I 
have  been  quoting  in  reviews,  and  in  my  history, 
a  forgery  of  yours  as  a  book  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity. Hjow  snail  I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again? 
I  woke  with  the  fright,  poor  Alice's  supplicating 
voice  still  in  my  ears.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idle,  according  to  all 
moralists,  dream  quite  away  from  personsd  in- 
terests, and  borrow  even  the  material  for  them 
from  more  active  intelligences.  Thus  Addison's 
Citizen,  having  no  business  of  his  own,  takes  the 
cue  of  his  dreams  from  the  talk  of  his  club. 
••  Dreamt  of  the  Grand  Vizier "  is  one  entry, 
after  the  coffee-house  news  that  that  functionary 
had  been  strangled.  And  later  on  in  the  we^k. 
Sir  Timothy  having  paid  his  annuity,  and  all 

foing  well,  we  reao,  ♦•Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that 
drank  small-beer  with  the  Grand  Vizier." 
Condensed  into  a  few  words,  we  find  the  same 
character  in  the  Sluggard,  familiar  to  our  child- 
hood:— 

He  told  me  his  dreams,  talked  of  emting  and  dripkiiig. 
But  ne'er  roads  his  Bible,  and  never  loves  thinking. 

A  crop  of  warning  dreams  is  apt  to  arise  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  catastrophe,  provoking  the 
suspicion  that  they  arrange  themselves,  out  of 
somebody's  vague  remembrance,  into  distinct- 
ness after  the  event.  We  read  in  the  Memoir  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Bull  —  a  noted  Nonconformist,  who 
*'had  a  great  aptitude  fcrr  improving  passing 
events,"  that  he  improved  in  this  spirit  the 
burning  down  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in 
which  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  lost  their  lives. 
Amongst  these  was  a  young  woman  who  had 
gone  to  the  play  against  her  will  to  oblige  some 
countrv  cousins,  telling  her  maid  bemre  she 
went  that  she  should  never  return  alive,  for  sbe 
had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  she  should 
die.  And  her  mother  had  the  same  dream, 
which  proved  true  of  both.  Some  dreams  of  ill 
omen,  however,  come  to  us  on  authority  of  a 
very  different  character.  In  fact,  men  of  the 
world  are  as  much  attracted  by  the  mysterious 
as  any  others,  provided,  perhaps,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  gilded  bv  high  position  and  has  persons 
of  rank  for  believers  and  s^pathizers.  Thus 
Mr.  Raikes  apparentlv  gives  implicit  credit  to  the 
following:— **  The  Due  de  Berri  dreamed  one 
night  that  he  was  standing  at  the  window  of  his 
apartment  in  the  Tuileries  which  overlooked  the 
fi^rdens,  accompanied  by  two  individuals,  when 
his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  to  tlie  iron 
railing  bv  what  seemed  to  be  passing  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  A  dense  mass  of  people  was  assem- 
bled in  the  street,  and  presently  there  appeared 
agrtmd  funeral  procession  followed  by  a  train 
orcarriages.  He  turned  round  to  one  of  the 
by-standers  and  inquired  whose  funeral  was  pass- 
ing ;  the  answer  was  made  that  it  was  that  of  M. 
Greffulhe.  In  a  short  time  after  this  procession 
had  filed  off  down  the  street,  another  and  more 
splendid  cavalcade  made  its  appearance,  as 
coming  from  the  chliteau ;  this  far  surpassed  in 
magnificence  its  predecessor ;  it  had  every  at- 
tribute of  royalty;  the  carriages,  the  guards, 
the  servants  were  such  as  could  only  be  mar- 
shalled in  honor  of  one  of  his  own  family.  On 
putting  the  same  question  he  was  told  that  it 
was  his  own  funeral.  ,  In  a  few  nights  after  this 
vision  the  Due  de  Berri  went  to  a  grand  ball 
given  by  M.  Greffulhe  at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue 
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d'Artois ;  it  was  a  very  cold  night,  and  M. 
Greffulhe,  who  was  not  in  a  very  good  state 
of  health,  attended  his  Royal  Highness  to  the 
carriage  bareheaded,  and  was  stmck  by  a  sud- 
den chill,  which  brought  on  a  violent  fever  and 
terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days.  Before  a  week 
had  elapsed  the  knife  of  the  assassin  Louvel 
had  consummated  the  remaining  incident  in  the 
dream." 

There  are  dreams  of  bright  as  well  as  dai*k 
omen,  which  come  on  as  good  and  more  recent 
authority.  To  return  to  3ie  desert  island.  We 
must  class  amon^  dreams  the  vision  with  which 
Mrs.  Words wortE  was  there  favored,  as  reported 
by  her  son :  —  •*  A  curious  thing  happened  to  my 
mother  on  the  (irst  of  November.  She  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  when  she  said  she  saw  a  woman^s 
face  and  head  appear.  It  was  a  beautiful  face — 
pale  complexion  and  dark  eyes  —  with  a  kerchief 
tied  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin.  It  smiled 
kindly  at  her,  and  slowly  faded  away.  I  told 
some  of  them  about  it,  and  it  was  soon  all  over 
the  island.  But  the  curious  thing  is,  that  Captain 
Giffard's  (^captain  of  the  ship  that  rescued  them) 
young  wife,  a  most  gentle  and  kind  lady,  when 
she  leaned  over  the  ship's  side,  saying,  '  Good- 
bye to  my  mother  as  she  was  leaving  the  whaler, 
had  the  face  of  the  vision  on  the  island,  even  to 
the  kerchief  tied  under  the  chin." 

To  confess  the  truth,  our  thoughts  have  been 
turned  into  this  channel  by  a  dream  we  have 
lately  met  with  in  faded  manuscript,  whose  in- 
terest lies  a  good  deal  in  the  teller  and  the  scene 
in  which  it  was  told.  Recalling  the  saying 
Quoted  by  distinguished  authority,  that  in  the 
days  of  Whately  and  his  noted  compeers  the 
Common  Room  of  Oriel  **  stank  of  Logic,"  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  those  hiorh-strung  spirits  did 
sometimes  unbend,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was 
occasionally  freshened  by  topics  within  the  scope 
and  interests  of  meaner  intelligences.  The  story 
is  headed  **A  Dream  told  by  Mr.  Whately  in 
Oriel  Common  Room."  If  it  has  ever  found  its 
way  into  print,  we  can  only  say  we  never  saw  it 
there,  though  there  is  a  family  likeness  in  all 
dreams  that  deal  with  hidden  treasure.  **A 
cobbler  in  Somersetshire  dreamed  that  a  person 
told  him  that  if  he  would  go  to  London  Bridge 
he  would  meet  with  something  to  his  advantage. 
He  dreamed  the  same  the  next  night,  and  again 
the  night  after.  He  then  determined  to  go  to 
London  Bridge,  and  walked  thither  accordingly. 
When  arrived  there,  he  walked  about  the  whole 
of  the  first  day  without  anything  occurring ;  the 
next  day  was  passed  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
resumed  his  place  the  third  day,  and  walked 
about  till  evenfng.  when,  giving  it  up  as  hopeless, 
he  determined  to  leave  London  and  return  home. 
At  this  moment  a  stranger  came  up  and  said  to 
him,  *  I  have  seen  you  for  the  last  three  days 
walking  up  and  down  this  bridge ;  may  I  ask  if 
you  are  waiting  for  any  one  P'  xhe  answer  was, 
*  No ! ' —  •  Then  what  is  your  object  in  staying 
here  P '  —  The  cobbler  then  frankly  told  his  reason 
for  being  there  and  the  dream  that  had  visited 
him  three  successive  nights.  The  stranger  then 
ad\  ised  him  to  go  home  again  to  his  work,  and 
no  more  pay  any  attention  to  dreams.  '  I  my- 
self,^ he  said,  *  had,  about  six  months  ago,  a 
dream.  I  dreamed  three  nights  together  that, 
if  I  would  go  into  Somersetshire,  in  an  orchard, 
under  an  apple-tree,  I  should  find  a  pot  of  gold  ; 
but  I  paid  no  attention  to  my  dream,  and  have 


remained  quietly  at  my  business.'*  It  immedi 
ately  occurred  to  the  cobbler  that  the  Strang 
described  his  own  orchard  and  his  own  appk 
tree.  He  immediately  returned  home,  dag  tmda 
the  apple-tree,  and  found  a  pot  of  gold.  A&m 
this  increase  of  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  sem 
his  son  to  school,  where  the  boy  learned  Latin 
When  he  came  home  for  the  holidays,  he  one  daj 
examined  the  pot  which  had  contained  the  gold 
on  which  was  some  writing.  Ho  said,  *  Fath« 
I  can  show  you  that  what  I  nave  learned  at  schod 
is  of  some  use.^  He  then  translated  the  Latii 
inscription  on  the  pot  thus,  *Look  under, 
you  will  find  better.'  They  did  look  under, 
a  lar^r  quantity  of  gold  was  found.''  As 
story  IS  a  good  one,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  €i 
it  could  possibly  be  true.  Saturday  Revx 

[But  tiiis  dream  has  been  printed  uefore.— 

Ed.  Sal.  MagA 
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Dwr-ffi  (water-dog),  as  we  Welsh  people 
him — the  otter — for  all  his  likeness  to  toe  d 


dogs,  claims  kinship  with  none  of  the  tribe, 
he  has  any  relations  (a  matter  about  which 
naturalists  are  bv  no  means  decided),  he  has  i 
cousinship,  far  off  and  very  remote,  with  foumar^ 
stoat,  ana  weasel.  The  savans^  however,  whi 
are  nearly  as  puzzled  about  him  as  Falstafif  was^ 
talk  of  putting  him  into  a  family  by  himself 
curious  and  isolated  a  creature  is  he.  Falstii^ 
when  he  says  an  otter  is  neither  fish  nor  fl^h* 
was  evidently,  puzzled ;  but  so  were  not  tfa*' 
monks  of  Di^on,  who  ruled  that  whatever  he  is 
besides,  he  is  certainly  a  fish,  and  so  roasted 
him  in  their  old  Carthusian  convent  kitchen,  ia 
full  faith  that  they  were  going  to  have  fish  fee 
dinner.* 

If  really  linked  to  the  treacherous  tribe  of 
foumart  and  weasel,  as  the  savans  say,  the  otta 
certainly  is  the  noblest  of  his  race ;  more  likft. 
the  dog  in  his  intelligence,  stren^h.  and  fear* 
lessness,  than  the  rest  of  the  kindred,  who  are 
all  uncomfortably  subtle  and  snakc-Hke  crear 
tures.  And  there  is  no  more  daring  and  fear- 
less creature  in  existence  than  an  otter :  he  will 
attack  dogs  twice  his  own  size,  and  fight  them 
in  the  most  desperate  way ;  he  will  even  at  times 
attack  a  man ;  and  many  a  tale  is  told  by  Welsh 
fire-sides  in  the  hills  of  the  doings  of  the  fierce 
dwr-gi. 

There  is  a  spot  shown  near  the  edge  of  the 
great  bog  of  Gors  Fochno,  in  Cardiganshire, 
where  years  ago  an  old  turf-cutter  passing  a 
foot-bridge,  unwittingly  stirred  np  a  dwr-gf, 
who,  wiUi  her  cubs,  was  under  the  bridge,  to 
find  her  in  another  moment  clinging  to  bis 
throat.  But  dwr-gi  taken  as  a  cud,  carefolly 
trained  and  kindly  treated,  becomes  the  most 
loval  of  servants,  and  most  affectionate  of  ^ 
friends.  As  a  pet  and  companion,  he  is  exqiris- 1 
itely  beautiful  and^delicately  clean ;  he  follows  j 
his  master  like  a  fafthful  dog,  and  can  be  made  , 
as  useful  as  he  is  pretty  and  affectionate.  | 

Our  one  idea  just  now  in  Europe  is  to  hnnt ' 
him,  but  hundreds  of  years  ago,  as  we  know 
from  Albertufl  Magnus,  they  knew  better,  and 
trained  and  kept  him  carefully  for  fishing.    They 

^PennanV*  Tour  in  France,   The  Cartbosiaa  rule  forbids  the 
use  of  meat. 
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do  so  in  the  East  still.  Bishop  Heber  describes 
Bow  he  saw  the  fishing  otters  tethered  for  use  by 
ifae  baoks  of  an  Indian  river ;  and  something  I 
bre  to  tell  of  Welsh  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
otters,  trained  and  tamed  within  the  last  few 
TCtrs,  may  show  what  the  creature  is  we  destine 
lo  hound  and  spear,  as  **  sport  ^^  for  a  summer 
toliday.* 

Of  the  poor  little  Welsh  otter  there  is  not 
BQch  to  tell ;  his  career  was  ended  early  by  a 
ihot  from  the  bank  of  the  river  where  he  was 
fthiDg  for  his  master;  but  for  three  or  four 

rifs  fishermen  staying  at  a  little  mountain  inn 
Radnorshire  will  remember  many  a  dish  of 
IroQt  at  table  (too  often  sans  head  or  tail),  for 
Which  the  landlord  proudly  said  they  had  to 
iu)k  the  otter. 
Hie  Scotch  otter  swam  at  nobler  game.  He 
times  caught  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  sal- 
in  a  day ;  as  soon  as  a  fish  was  taken  from 
,  plunging  in  for  another  until  tired,  when 
always  refused  to  fish  any  more.  Occasion- 
lily  be  went  out  to  sea  and  caught  coders  and 
krrings,  and  now  and  then  he  hunted  with  a 
i  of  otter-hounds,  who,  in  the  interv^s  of 
ir  more  legitimate  sport,  had  been  trained  to 
X  fish,  and  who  found  in  the  otter  a  most  use- 
and  accomplished  ally.  Fortunately  for  the 
,  the  otter-hounds  never  seem  to  have  made 
mistake,  and  forgotten  it  was  not  otter-hunting 
■tday. 

The  wonderfblly  affectionate   nature  of  the 

tiful  little  wild  creature  is  shown  in  all 

otter-taming  stories.*    Ferocity  disappears 

fear  is  subdued,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 

owing  account  of  a  pet  otter  which  appeared 

Land  and  Water  a  year  ago,  the  transition 

m  fear  to  affection  is  curiously  abrupt. 

The  owner  of  this  otter  describes  as  perfect  a 

e  savage  as  ever  was  caught.    He  saw  her 

on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  taking  the 

object  for  a  pike  upon  a  line,  divested  nim- 

of  his  clothipg,  and,  plunging  in,  swam 

ards  what  proved  to  be  a  young  otter.    It 

w  at  his  face,  and  so  savagely,  that  its  teeth 

t  through  his  upper  lip.    It  then  made  two 

rt  dives  of  about  ten  yards,  and  eventually 

k  refuge  in  some  old  tree  stumps.    Here  it 

captured  in  a  running  noose,  improvised 

of  a  fishins;-line,  and  carried  off  to  live  a 

k'jard  life  m  an  old  wine-case.    No  more 

nlight  gambols   and   frolics  amongst  the 

*"We  paaaed,  to  my  ■urprUo,  a  row  of  no  leas  tboii  nine  or 
tm  large  aod  very  beautiful  otters,  tethered  with  straw  collars 
•d  loi^  strings,  to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  bank.  Borne  Were 
■vtBaioff  about  at  the  fall  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half 
h  11)4  ban  out  of  the  water ;  others  were  rolllnff  themselres  in 
at  SOD  in  the  sandy  bank,  uttering  a  shrlU*  whistling  noise  as 
■  to  play.  I  was  told  tiiat  most  of  the  fishermen  in  this  neigh- 
lorbood  kept  one  or  more  of  these  animals,  who  were  almost 
JM  Ume  as  nogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing,  sometimes  bringing 
jaibe  laroer  flih  with  their  teeth.  I  was  much  pleased  and 
pvMtcil  In  the  sight.  It  has  alwnys  been  a  fancy  of  mine 
fat  the  poor  creatures  whom  we  waste  and  persecute  to  death, 
ir  00  caoae  but  the  gratification  of  our  cruelty,  might  by  roa- 
Mabla  treatment  be  made  the  sources  of  abundant  amusement 
■d  advaotase  to  us.  The  simple  Hindoo  shows  here  a  bet> 
w  tute  and  judgment  Uum  half  the  otter-bunting  gentry  of 
■fUod.**  Bishop  ffebePt  Jottmai. 

'The  txteeme  afllectlon  of  otters  for  their  young  has 
{Jen  obflcnred.    Prof.  Btillon  says :  —  «*  Often  have  I  spare 
»«•  of  the  female  otters  wboae  young  I  took  away.    The 


has  been 
red  the 
ex- 


-  They 
inued  their  sorrows  by  crying  like  human  beings,  and  foU 
Bved  me  as  I  was  carnring  olTtheir  youhg,  whicn  called  to 
Ma  for  sid  in  a  tone  of  voice  very  much  resembling  the  cry> 
m  -of  ebildren.  When  I  sat  down  on  the  inow,  they  came 
^Que  ckMe  to  me,  and  attempted  to  carry  off  their  young.  On 
•o«  occasion  when  I  deprived  an  otter  of  her  progeny,  I  re- 
^^  to  the  place  eicht  days  afterwards,  and  found  the  female 
Htti))t  by  the  river,  Ustless  and  desponding,  who  suflbred  me 
11  ber  on  the  spot  without  maung  an  attempt  to  escape. 


toklll 


water-weeds,  and  fishing  amongst  the  rocks,  for 
the  poor  littie  otter,  wno  grew  fUrious  at  her 
captivity.  She  was  an  irreconcilable,  living  for 
two  months  in  utter  rebellion  against  fate,  bit- 
ing every  one  that  came  near  her,  especially  her 
master.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  had  to  be 
left  to  the  care  of  others  during  his  absence  of 
three  or  four  days,  and  in  those  few  days  she 
became  fiercer  than  ever,  biting  ferociously,  and 
keeping  all  about  her  in  constant  fear.  Cords, 
nails,  and  bricks  were  used  to  keep  the  littie 
savage  in  her  rather  unsafe  abode.  She  had 
been  getting  •* fractious"  in  her  despair,  and 
had  been  probably  pining  for  her  friend,  for  in 
spite  of  all  her  biting  and  bad  ways,  when  her 
master  opened  the  box,  the  little  creature 
iumpedup  to  him  and,  as  he  says,  **  clung  round 
nis  neck  like  a  child.'' 

She  soon  became  so  tame  that  she  was  allowed 
the  free  run  of  the  house.  She  was  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry,  would  lie  down  at  her  master's 
feet,  and  follow  him  about  the  streets  of  a  town 
with  his  do^s ;  fetch  fish  out  of  a  tank  of  water, 
and  learned  to  jump  through  a  hoop,  and  do 
"many  other  little  tricks," and  very  soon  the 
poor  little  savage  was,  as  her  master  says,  the 
most  affectionate  creature  he  had  ever  seen. 

Hardworking  little  fellows  and  docile  as  the 
Welch  and  Scotch  otters  were,  the  story  of  the 
Irish  otters,  which  their  master '  allows  me  to 
tell  in  his  own  words,  will  show  how  strangely 
loving  and  affectionate  is  the  nature  of  this  wild- 
est oflittle  wild  beasts,  when  brought  under  the 
masterful  spell  of  human  care  and  kindness. 

Belle,  the  first  acquired,  the  tamest  and  the 
longest  lived  of  these  Irish  otters,  was  captured 
when  only  a  month  or  five  weeks  old,  and,  small 
as  she  was,  she  was  so  savage  that  she  bit  every 
one's  fingers  that  tried  to  handle  her. 

In  about  a  week,  when  she  began  te  be  a  little 
more  tractable,  she  began  also  to  receive  her 
first  lessons.  Her  master  wanted  to  teach  h6r 
to  follow  him  like  a  dog. 

Anointing  the  hems  .of  his  trousers  with  a 
fresh  trout  rubbed  over  them,  the  little  ereatiire 
was  allowed  to  smell  at  the  fishy  scent,  and 
when  she  got  keen  upon  it,  was  tempted  to  fol- 
low the  feet  that  gently  moved  away  backwards, 
and  so  in  time,  littie  Belle  gradually  mastered 
her  first  lesson.  Every  now  and  then  she  was 
encouraged  by  having  a  morsel  of  the  trout 
given  to  her. 

I  found  she  was  quite  wasted  away  fh>m  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  young.  Another  time  I  saw  an  old  female  otter  sleeping 
by  the  side  of  a  yocmg  one  about  a  year  old.  As  soon  as  the 
mother  saw  us  she  awakened  the  young  one,  and  enticed  him 
to  betake  himself  to  the  river,  but  as  he  did  not  take  the  hint, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  prolong  his  sleep,  she  took  him  up  In 
her  fore-paws,  and  plnngcd  him  into  the  river. 

**  A  pair  of  otters  whose  little  ones  were  being  carried  off  in 
a  boat,  followed  for  nearly  two  miles  out  to  sea,  making  a  pite> 
ous  kind  of  cry ;  and  a  writer  in  the  IfatunUist  relates  a  most 
touching  instance  of  this  courageous  and  tender  mother-love 
in  an  otter.  A  ooastguardsman  In  his  round  of  duty  at  night, 
came  upon  three  young  otters  in  a  lane  leading  to  the  beach, 
and  gave  chase;  throwing  his  stick  at  them,  ne  struck  and 
stunned  one,  the  other  two  escaping  through  a  g^tter-hole.  On 
takins  it  up  it  soon  came  to,  and  began  to  squeal ,  which  presently 
brought  the  old  one  to  its  assistance.  She  kept  just  before 
htm,  out  of  reach  of  his  stick,  and  in  this  way  retreated  down 
the  beach,  whilst  he  held  the  younfr  one  in  one  hand,  and  en- 
deavored  to  strike  her  with  the  other.  The  poor  animal  now 
took  to  the  water,  and  he  onsconoed  himself  behind  a  rock,  and 
again  made  the  young  one  cry,  when  she  came  ashore,  ana  ap- 
proached near  enoueh  to  receive  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  put 
an  end  to  a  solicitude  for  her  young  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
I  saw  them  both,  and  had  the  account  ttom  the  man  next 
morning." 


IS.  J.  Hurley,  Esq.,  Abbey  View,  Killaloe. author  of '*Tam« 
Badgers  and  Otters,  *'  In  Land  and  Water,  1878. 
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In  three  or  four  days  she  followed  about  a 
sitting-room  quite  well.  Her  master  says :  *'  My 
next  step  was  to  put  into  her  hamper  an  Irish 
terrier  puppy,  about  her  own  age.  For  two 
days  she  made  it  hot  for  that  puppy.  She 
would  snap  and  snort  at  him  by  the  hour,  and 
make  him  fly  from  one  end  of  the  hamper  to  the 
other.  On  the  third  day  she  began  to  take 
more  kindly  to  her  little  companion,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  two  coiled  up  tos^ther  fast  asleep. 
From  that  time  forward  they  became  the  fastest 
of  friends.  Even  an  old  Irish  water-spaniel  I  had 
at  that  time,  mana^d  to  ingratiate  herself  into 
the  good  graces  of-uie  otter,  and  nothingeould  be 
more  interesting  than  to  see  the  two  eating, 
playinfl^,  and  sleeping  together. 

**  Wnen  Belle  was  four  months  old,  her  antics 
in  the  water  with  the  old  spaniel  were  in  the 
highest  degree  amusing. 

'*In  her  eighth  month,  she  used  to  kill  her 
own  fish  and  give  them  up  to  me.  Of  all  the 
fish  in  the  river  she  liked  eels  best,  and  next  to 
eels  a  samlet.  I  have  over  and  over  again  tested 
her  palate  in  this  particular  by  placing  in  a  row 
on  the  ground  five  fish  of  different  species,  viz., 
samlet,  trout,  eel,  perch,  and  roach,  and^  them 
let  her  at  them.  She  used  invariably  to  tacMe 
the  eel  first,  then  the  salmon-fry,  next  the  trout, 
then  the  perch,  and  last  of  all  the  roach.^^ 
(Belle's  order  of  precedence  being,  apparently, 
exactly  Francatelli's  and  Soyer's.) 

The  story  goes  on :  *•  One  day  a  jolly  row 
took  place  between  her  and  one  of  my  tame 
cormoiants  over  an  eel.  Belle  had  been  very 
h angry,  and  one  of  my  youngsters,  who  had 
been  fishing  for  perch  with  worms,  caught  an 
eel  of  half  a  pound  weight. 

**  Directly  he  brought  the  fish  home,  I  whis- 
tled for  Belle,  who  came  trotting  down  the  stairs 
in  a  fireat  hurry.  I  threw  the  eel  on  the  ground, 
and, like  a  shot,  the  cormorant  who  was  on  his 
perch  close  bj',  swooped  down  upon  it,  when 
Belle,  in  the  nick  of  time,  also  seized  it  by  the 
tail.  Both  held  on  to  their  fish,  the  cormorant 
lou(  ly  trumpeting  in  his  hoarsest  voice,  and  the 
otter  screaming  and  chattering  and  whistling 
like  a  little  fury. 

**  By  dint  of  twisting  and  turning,  and  rolling 
herself,  back,  belly,  and  sides  about  the  gpround/ 
the  same  as  if  she  had  been  fie^hting  a  large  sal- 
mon or  pike  in  the  water  (ana  I  have  seen  her  at 
that  little  amusement  more  than  once).  Belle 
succeeded  in  securing  the  eel,  which  she  scut- 
tled off  with  into  the  &itchen,  and  set  to  work  to 
eat 

**  It  is  singular  in  what  small  morsels  otters 
eat  their  food,  and  very  curious  to  see  the  ti^ht 
misp  with  which  they  hold  dieir  prey  while 
feasting  upon  it. 

**  They  are  particularly  cleanly  in  their  habits. 
After  a  long  swimming  or  diving  match,  whether 
for  sport  or  pleasure.  Belle  used  to  take  the  great- 
est pains  to  make  her  toilette.  Afler  landing, 
she  would  roll  about  in  the  grass  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  begin  to  tease  with  her  pretty 
little  fingers  and  teeth  every  bit  of  fur  on  her 
body.  This  done,  she  would  take  to  playing  at 
high-romps  with  the  do^. 

**  No  satin  was  glossier  than  her  lovely  coat, 
her  teeth  were  as  white  as  pearls,  and  her  eyes 
as  black  as  ebony. 

1  ThlB  action  is  lilce  all  of  the  weasel  kind.— B.  F.  T. 


**Her  love  and  affection  for  me  were  od- 
bounded.  If  she  missed  me  out  of  the  house, 
she  would  search  every  room  in  it  for  me  like  a 
dog,  and  even  jump  into  my  bed  to  see  if  I  was 
there.  Many  a  night  she  has  slept  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed  keeping  my  feet  as  warm  as  a*toast 

*'  One  night,  an  Enelish  gentleman  who  was 
staying  wiu  me  for  fishing,  and  who  was  ia  bad 
health,  had  gone  to  bed  early,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  remained  playing  icarU  in  the  room 
below.  The  invalid  used  a  crutch.  His  bed- 
room was  immediately  over  the  sitting-room  in 
which  we  were,  and  ho  had  not  gone  npstairt 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  when  we  heard  a  moit 
unearthly  hammering  overhead. 

**  Instantly  all  three  of  us  rushed  upstairs  to 
see  '  what  was  up,^  and  the  invalid  bes^^  as  to 
come  into  his  room.  We  did  so,  andthov  be 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  looking  quite  fright- 
ened. Upon  my  askins^  what  was  the  matter,  he 
told  me  that  just  as  he  nad  turned  off  the  lamp, 
and  got  into  bed,  the  devil,  or  something,  jumped 
in  after  him,  and  began  to  sniff  and  snort  at  bim 
in  a  horrible  way ;  that  all  he  could  see  of  the  an- 
welcome  visitor  was  a  pair  of  small  fieir  eyes, 
glistening  like  a  furnace ;  that  he  was  auiud  to 

get  out  ot  bed  to  go  and  pull  the  bell ;  and  that 
le  only  thinff  he  could  do  was  to  pound  the  floor 
witk  his  crutch. 

**  Just  as  he  had  finished  the  story  of  what  had 
befiallen  him,  what  should  I  see  thrustiDe  her 
head  out  from  under  the  coverlet  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  but  the  otter.  The  effect  of  the  second 
appearance  of  the  apparition  upon  the  poor 
invalid  angler  may  be  easier  imagined  than 
described." 

Once,  when  her  master  was  from  home  for 
one  or  two  weeks.  Belle,  in  her  despair  at  loaoj^ 
him,  became  as  naughty  and  fractious  as  a  spoiJt 
child  who  has  missed  its  nurse  or  mother. 

Belle  showed  her  temper  by  running  all  orer 
the  house  and  upsetting  china  and  crockery  in 
pantry  and  kitchen :  she  seems  to  have  becoofi 
quite  unmanageable,  and  to  have  been  in  the 
naughty-child  mood,  which  says  or  sings— 

**  I  care  for  nobody,  and  nobody  carea  for  me,** 

for  she  refused  all  kindness  and  attention,  and  at 
last  ran  away,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  a  coTered 
drain  that  led  down  to  the  river.  But  two  or 
three  times  every  day  she  left  her  lair  aod  went 
up  to  the  house  whistling  for  her  master,  to  see 
if  he  had  come  back. 

He  says  in  his  account  of  her :  ••  When  I  re- 
turned home,  my  first  inquiry  was  for  my  dear 
little  pet,  but  alas  she  was  nowhere  to  be  foond. 
I  was  disconsolate,  and  after  dinner,  aiccoin- 
panied  by  Jack,  the  terrier,  and  the  old  Irish 
water-spaniel  (Belle's  first  friend^,  I  took  astrofl 
down  by  the  river-bank,  to  smoke  and  see  the 
salmon  rise. 

**  Jack  having  gone  off  to  huntrabbitsin  ascrob 
opposite  the  old  castle  in  the  rapids,  I  whistled 
once  or  twice  for  him,  when,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I 
was  at  once  answered  by  Belle,  who  had  been 
fishing  in  the  river  on  her  own  hook. 

*•  The  next  instant,  to  my  great  joy,  np  came 
the  little  beauty  to  me,  and  such  a  medn^as 
she  gave  me  f  She  jt^mped  up  on  me  like  a  dog. 
whistled,  licked  my  hands,  and,  when  I  took  her 
up  in  my  arms  and  caressed  her,  her  little  heart 
beat  with  joy. 
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KeTer  bayo  I  had,  or  ever  tLSBin  do  I  expect 
to  have,  sach  a  dear,  loving  petT^    .... 

Bat  poor  litUe  Beliefs  day  was  nearly  over, 
ud  her  master  relates  how  he  lost  her  soon  after 
tills;  the  poor  little  thing  dying  from  an  abscess 
iotbe  throat. 

Her  successor  was  a  tame  otter,  nearly  foil 
powD,  and  *' a  epreat  beauty.^*  She  had  been 
BQcb  attached  to  her  former  master,  but  it  was 
Akmg  time  before  she  wonld  allow  her  new  one 
to  handle  her. 

He  tells  how  he  chained  her  affections  by  kind- 
iiBM,  patience,  andperseverance,  and  how,  after 
•  time,  he  tanght  her  to  follow  him  abont  the 
iD|ds  and  fields.  This  otter  had  never  been 
■eostomcd  to  be  at  lar^e  in  her  former  home. 

Her  master  describes  now  he  osed  to  take  her 
ismu  to  the  river  in  t^e  moonlight,  where  her 
^Aostle  was  soon  answered  by  the  wild  otters, 
jBd  bow,  watching  from  the  branch  of  an  old  oak- 
tne  overhanging  the  river,  he  could  see  his  pet 
■QojiDg  a  game  of  '*  hunt  t^e  haro  ^'  on  land  and 
h  wB  water. 

Bat  sometimes  the  wild  otters  seemed  to  sus- 
)eet  their  visitor  was  not  all  right,  not  auite  one 
if  themselves,  for  they  would  now  and  tnen  mob 
Irrimmercifully ;  at  other  times  they  seemed  to 
mpy  her  society  very  much. 

Coriously  enough,  this  otter  died  of  distemper, 
!ongfat  by  sleeping  for  a  short  time  in  a  kennel 
Irime  some  setter  puppies,  who  had  been  very 
|id  in  distemper,  nad  lain.  She  had  all  the 
iMtt]  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  died  in  a 
veek,  after  groat  suffering. 

The  story  of  *  *  Loo,^  the  successor  to  Belle,  and 
fte  anonymous  beauty  just  described,  shall  be 
lold  bv  her  master  in  his  own  words :  — 

"The  next  young  otter  I  got  was  in  January, 

3^4;  it  was  a  mere  whelp  of  about  a  month  old. 

it  the  end  of  four  months  she  was  perfectly 

My  other  otters  would  allow  no  one  to 

them  but  myself.    Not  so  Loo.    Every 

her  of  my  family,  as  well  as  the  ^eatest 

iger,  could  handle  her  with  impumtr;  in- 

.  the  youngest  child  in  my  house  could  maul 

and  roll  her  about  like  a  cricket-ball. 

"She  lived  in  the  house,  and  used  to  play  with 

cats  and  dogs.    As  a  fisherwoman  she  beat 

her  predecessors.    I  used  to  take  her  out  in 

boat  to  fish,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  her 

a  header  off  the  gunwale,  kill  her  fish  and 

g  them  to  me.    Her  motions  in  the  water 

B  reallv  bewitiful.    She  used  invariably  to 

t  bj  toe  nose,  never  by  the  eye,  as  some 

pie  seem  to  think  otters  always  do.    I  have 

D  her  tackle  a  pike  of  ei^ht  pounds,  and  she 

feade  no  more  of  him  than  it  he  were  a  s^udgeon. 

Of  coarse  the  pike  made  a  strong  fi^ht,  but  when 

~  had  him  by  the  neck  what  could  he  do  P    I 

tanght  her  to  retrieve  on  laud  and  in  water. 

I  threw  a  ball  along  the  road,  she  would  fol- 

5  it  and  fetch  it  like  a  dog;  and  if  I  threw  a 

*ck  or  stone  into  the  river  she  would  retrieve  it. 

"  Loo  was  quite  a  puzzle  to  the  country  folks. 

Pne  morning  I  was  sallyins^  out  as  usual  with 

[*J  pretty  pet,  and  a  leash  of  favorite  Irish 

Wood-red  setters  to  heel,  when  two   of  our 

Bieze-ooated  gentry  who  were  coming  along  the 

p»d,  halted  nght  in  front  of  me,  and,  with  their 

Jonths  opened  to  the  utmost,  they  looked  in 

jbewiWermentatLoo. 

'"Mick,  ye  crathur,^  said  one  to  the  other, 

IooIl  at  that  big  rot  follin'  the  gintleman ! » 
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***Arrah,  whist  wid  ye,  yer  rot,'  returned 
Mick ;  *  sure  that^s  not  a  rot,  but  a  wather-hin.* 

**  Although  very  fond  of  fishing  myself,  I  have 
many  a  time  taken  Loo  to  the  river  and  left  my 
rod  at  home,  leaving  all  the  sport  to  her  for  the 
pleasure  of  watching  her  at  her  fishing.  On  a 
bright  day  when  I  could  see  her  clearly  in  the 
water,  it  was  rare  fun  whenever  she  dropped 
upon  a  shoal  of  roach  or  peroh  to  see  the  com- 
motion her  presance  caused  in  their  ranks. 

**  But  peniaps  the  most  interesting  thing  was 
to  see  IxK)  when  she  had  caught  a  fish  begin  to 
play  with  it,  just  as  a  cat  toys  with  and  torments  a 
mouse.  Having  captured  her  fish  she  would  let 
it  go  Bjpln,  allowing  it  to  swim  away  from  her 
for  a  few  yards,  and  then  diving  after  it,  she 
caught  it,  and  holding  it  for  a  few  moments,  let 
it  go,  and  this  she  would  do  perhaps  a  half-a- 
dozen  times,  until  it  was  fairly  exhausted. 
Finding  it  too  tired  to  amuse  her  anv  longer  by 
trying  to  escape,  she  would  lie  on  her  back  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  holding  the  fish  in 
her  glossy  little  hands,  would  toss  it  a^in  and 
ag^n  into  the  air,  catching  it,  and  playing  with 
it  just  as  a  mountebank  plays  with  his  gilt  balls. 

*'Loo  sometimes  stayed  out  a  whole  night 
fishing  by  herself,  but  wnen  she  did  so  she  never 
forgot  her  master,  and  was  sure  to  bring  me 
home  a  fish,  usually  a  trout,  for  breakfiast.  One 
morning  she  appeared  with  a  fine,  plump  grilse. 

'*  Amongst  her  many  lovable  qualities,  her 
love  for  and  attachment  to  my  chiloren  was,  per- 
haps, what  endeared  her  to  me  most.  They 
could  worry  her  as  they  liked,  pull  her  about  by 
the  legs  or  the  tail,  in  fact  treat  her  in  every 
respect  as  though  she  were  an  old  doll;  but 
although  they  must  often  have  teased  and  some- 
times nurt  her,  she  was  invariably  gentle  with 
her  little  playfellows. 

**  She  was  very  sensitive  to  music,  but  whether 
it  gave  her  pleasure  or  pain,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
She  lay  quite  still  as  long  as  slow  music  was 
played,  but  when  I  began  to  play  more  rapid 
airs,  she  would  rouse  herself,  and  whistle  her 
long,  shrill  call.  If  this  was  an  expression 
of  opinion  analogous  to  the  howling  of  a  dog 
when  a  particular  note  makes  discord  in  his 
nerves,  I  do  not  know. 

**  Loo,  once,  in  company  with  a  little  dog  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached,  came  with  me  to 
England.  She  and  her  little  friend  travelled  to- 
gether in  a  box,  and  all  went  well  until  we  ar- 
rived at  Holyhead. 

'*Loo,  having  been  propitiated  by  a  dole  of 
Dublin  Bav  fresn  herrings  given  her  by  the  gen- 
erous Welsh  sailor  boys  on  board  the  mail- 
packet,  much  enjoyed  her  voyage  from  Kings- 
ton to  Holyhead. 

•*  Arrived  at  Holyhead,  I  told  the  guard  of 

the  train  that  I  wanted  to  go  as  far  as ,  and 

asked  him  if  he  could  manage  to  give  me  a 
second-class  compartment  all  to  myself. 

**  The  thing  was  managed,  and  I  and  the  box 
containing  my  travelling  companions  having 
been  deposited  in  a  carriage,  the  door  was  duly 
locked.  Fancying  myself  and  my  pets  free  from 
any  intrusion,  I  proceeded  to  undo  the  fastenings 
of  the  box,  when  out  jumped  the  do^  and  the 
otter,  and  began  to  play  about  the  carnage. 

**  However,  just  as  the  train  was  about  to 
start,  a  porter  unlocked  the  door,  and  in  came, 
or  rather  tumbled,  a  big,  burly  Englishman,  of 
some  eighteen  stone  weight.    Senior  partner  in 
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a  great  carpet  manufactory  (as  I  afterwards 
found  out),  he  looked  what  he  was,  a  man  of 
vast  importance,  as  well  as  of  vast  dimen- 
sions. 

•*  He  had,  however,  been  obliged  to  lay  aside 
his  dignity  temporarily  in  a  short  run  lor  the 
train,  and  arrived  pumng  and  blowing  like  a 
steam-en  ffine.  ^ 

<•  *  *Ard  work,  sir,^  he  remarked,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak.  *  Ard  work,  sir,  to  catch  those 
trains  when  one  has  to  come  anv  distance/ 

**  I  could  have  wished  the  old  gentleman  any- 
where, with  all  my  heart,  because  I  wanted  to 
be  alone  with  my  pets.  However,  the  door  was 
a^in  locked,  the  guard^s  whistle  sounded,  and 
off  dashed  the  express  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  pace,  together  with  the  noise  of 
the  train,  was  evidently  too  much  for  Loo,  for 
she  got  into  a  frantic  mood,  and  rushed  about 
the  carriage  like  a  mad  dog.  I  have  often  seen 
people  in  a  fix  by  flood  and  field,  but  I  never 
yet  beheld  any  one  in  such  a  fright  as  my  fat 
lellow-travcller.  His  terror  ana  excitement 
were  extreme.  Loo  made  no  more  of  him  than 
if  he  were  an  old  door-mat.  Rushing  to  and  fro 
from  one  end  of  the  carriage  to  the  other,  dash- 
ing from  one  window  to  the  other  along  the 
seats,  she  climbed  over  his  shoulders,  leapt 
into  his  lap,  and  run  between  his  feet,  until  he 
was  fairly  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

**  *  Sir,^  at  last  he  said,  when  he  could  speak ; 
'  sir,  what  sort  of  wild  Aanimal  Mb  this  ^ere  run- 
ning about  the  caiTiage  P^ 

**  I  said  that  it  was  an  otter. 

«(<What,  an  Aotter!^  he  exclaimed,  and 
looked  more  scared  than  ever.  Just  then,  to 
his  evident  satisfaction  and  great  astonishment, 
I  caught  hold  of  Loo  by  one  of  her  fore-legs,  and, 
lifting  her  up,  put  her  into  her  box,  where  she 
soon  composed  herself,  and  lay  quietly  until  we 

arrived  at station.    Here  I  got  out ;  it  was  a 

great  station,  and  there  were  crowds  of  people 
upon  the  platforms  (perhaps  hundreds),  train 
alter  train  arriving  and  departing  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  scores  of  cabs  and  onmibuses  in 
front  of  the  vestibule. 

**  J  rather  wanted  Loo  and  the  little  dog  to 
have  a  ^camper  after  their  long  journey,  so  I 
let  them  botn  loose,  and  off  they  raced  about 
the  refreshment-rooms,  round  and  round  the 
columns  in  front  of  the  station,  in  and  out  be- 
tween the  horses^  legs,  and  away  over  the  spa- 
cious esplanade,  chasing  each  other  for  fully 
twenty  minutes,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
delight  of  the  spectators  on  the  platforms. 

*'One  young  lady  seemed  especially  taken 
with  my  pets.  She  asked  if  Loo  was  gentle  and 
docile,  wnereupon  I  took  my  little  beauty  in  my 
arms  and  begged  her  to  stroke  it.  With  some 
mis^vings  she  did  so,  and  finding  how  per- 
fectly quiet  she  was,  took  her  into  her  own  arms 
stroking  her  pretty  satin  coat. 

'*But  this  was  Loo^s  last  journey;  she  sick- 
ened and  died  soon  after,  and  I  grieved  much 
for  my  dear  little  pet. 

**Faddv  and  Biddy  are  not  very  romantic 
names,  but  thoroughly  Lrish,  however,  and 
therefore  appropriate  enough,  as  I  thought,  for 
Loo^s  successors,  a  little  pair  of  Irish  otters, 
who,  when  I  got  them,  were  not  bigger  than 
half-grown  ferrets.  They  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  fortnight  old,  for  their  eyes  were 
not  open,  and  their  coats  more  like  down  than 
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fur.  How  to  rear  them  at  such  a  tender  age 
was  the  difficulty.  I  tried  to  feed  them  with 
milk,  fi[iven  in  a  spoon,  but  it  did  not  answer. 
Then  I  tried  them  with  baby^s  bottle  and  an 
India-rubber  tube,  but  that  also  failed,  for  they 
had  not  strength  enough  to  draw  it. 

•*I  was  at  my  wit's-end  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  When  a  lucky  thought  occurred  to 
me.  I  had  at  the  time  two  very  handsome  cata, 
mother  and  daughter,  and  both  happened  to 
have  had  kittens  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
within  a  week  of  each  other: 

**Lucy,  the  old  dowager  cat,  was  the  happy 
mother  of  four,  and  Sibby,  her  daughter,  of 
three  kittens.  Of  the  old  lady's  famUy  I  had 
three  drowned,  and  two  also  of  her  daughter's. 
I  then  put  cats  and  kittens  all  together  into  one 
basket,  and  they  got  on  very  nicely  together. 
Sometimes  Madame  Mdre  would  nurse  her  lit* 
tie  grandson  with  her  own  children,  and  at  other 
times  Sibby  would  return  the  compliment  by 
nursing  her  stepbrother  and  sister. 

**  One  day  when  the  kittens  were  about  a 
week  old,  and  both  the  cats  away,  I  put  the  two 
little  otters  into  the  basket,  and  waited  with  tibd 
greatest  anxiety  the  return  of  the  matrons. 

*'  Sibby,  the  younger,  first  appeared,  and  in 
she  carefully  went  to  lie  down.  A  loving,  low- 
toned  mew  woke  up  the  kittens,  whom  3iq  be» 
^an  to  fondle  and  lick  as  usual,  while  she  nursed 
them.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  taken  no  notlM 
of  the  otters,  so  I  gently  removed  two  of  the 
kittens,  and  put  the  otters  in  their  place.  The 
moment  the  little  creatures  felt  the  warmth  of 
the  cat,  they  set  to  work  to  look  for  milk,  as  nat> 
urally  as  if  pussy  was  their  own  mother,  and 
luckily  pussy  made  no  objection. 

**In  fact,  havinj^  rather  unwittingly  once 
played  the  part  of  foster-mother,  she  adopted 
the  poor  little  thinj;s  from  that  moment,  and 
lavished  as  much  fondness  upon  them  as  apoa 
her  own  offspring.  I  was,  of  course,  delisted 
with  the  success  of  my-^little  scheme,  but  what 
the  old  cat  in  her  matuner  wisdom,  and  in  her 
motherly  and  grandmotherly  instincts,  might 
think  of  the  arrangement,  became  the  next 
pressing  anxiety. 

'*  Sibby  had  been  successfblly  cajoled  (inex- 
perienced youne  mother  as  she  was),  bat  aa 
astute  old  grand-dame  was  a  very  different  mat* 
ter.    I  watched  until  she  came,  and  saw  her  get 
in  and  lie  down,  and  then  invite  the  whole 
family  to  come  and  be  nursed,  evidently  witboafcl 
an  idea  that  anything  was  wrong,  or  that  there  I 
were   more   kittens   of  all   sorts,   than  there! 
ought  to  have  been.    After  more  nursing  and; 
fondling,  of  which  the  little  otters  got  their 
share,  cats,  kittens,  and  foster-kittens  all  went 
off  to  sleep. 

*'From  that  time  Paddy  and  Biddy  grew 
apace,  and  by  the  time  they  were  a  month  old, ; 
I  could  handle  them  just  as  I  did  the  kittens,  j 
Paddy  was  rather  larger  than  his  sister.  He  I 
was  at  times  self-willed  and  intractable,  bni 
these  little  failings  I  got  him  out  of  by  degrees. 

**  Paddy  was  an  Irishman  all  over,  full  of  fan 
and  frolic,  fond  of  fighting,  too,  and  never  so' 
happy  as  when  in  the  midst  of  a  regular  scrim- , 
mage.  When  two  months  old  he  used  to! 
amuse  himself  by  tugging  one  of  his  foster- 
brothers,  the  kittens,  ST  over  the  house.  Some- ; 
times  he  would  lie  on  his  back  and  fight  the ; 
whole  foster-family,  in  addition  to  his  own  true 
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er,  Biddj,  and  be  more  than  a  match  for 
I  all. 
"Bat  when  *ChaDce,^  a  pet  fox,  came  upon 
kl  scene,  he  stopped  his  pranks  directly. 
Iiuce  and  he  were,  however,  very  eood 
H»ids.  and  when  Paddy  grew  older,  be  ana  the 
used  to  play  together  for  half  an  honr  at  a 
in  a  field  opposite  the  bouse,  but  with  due 
tion  oh  the  part  of  Paddy,  who  had  found 
thai  Chance's  strength  was  greater,  and  his 
'  longer  than  his  own. 
'  "Many  and  many  a  happy  hour  have  I  passed, 
^ing  the  whole  troupe  of  my  pets  at  play  — 
kittens,  dofi^,  otters,  and  fox.  I  shall  never 
the  fun  I  had  with  them  one  evening.  I 
ilone,  and  they  were  scattered  in  different 
of  the  room,  while  I  looked  on  at  their 
.  On  a  sofa,  stretched  out  to  their  full 
and  lying  on  their  backs,  Paddy  and 
were  playing  with  their  foster-mothers, 
nts..  The  fox  had  curled  himself  up  in  an 
hair  close  by,  and  was  being  besieged 
my  two  favorite  terriers,  'Sandy'  and 
who  were  trying  to  dislodge  him 
his  cosey  quarters,  and  barking  at  him 
furies. 
[**AU  of  a  sudden  a  sharp  cry  from  Sibby 
id  me  that  one  of  her  foster-children  had 
her  a  bite.  Sibby  instantly  punished  him 
icratching  his  face,  and  then  dashed  off  the 
and  ran  to  the  end  of  the  room.  She  was 
by  the  otter,  and  a  regular  Irish  row 
bed.  By  that  time  the  terriers  had  managed 
drire  the  fox  from  his  arm-chair,  and  he  too 
in  the  chase.  Over  and  under  chairs, 
Mes,  and  chiffonier,  did  the  whole  pack  chase 
ftcfa  other  for  ten  minutes,  to  my  intense  amuse- 
it,  until  the  fox  beins  hard  pressed  by  the 
iers,  bolted  up  the  cnimney,  and  when  in  a 
ntor  two  afterwards  he  reappeared,covered 
soot  and  as  black  as  a  nigger,  he  was  the 
iest  lookinff  rascal  I  ever  beheld. 
Paddy  and  Biddy  in  spite  of  such  slight  dis- 
ments,wcre  generally  dutiful  to  their  foster- 
ts,  and  it  was  most  curious  to  see  them 
they  grew  up,  following  the  old  cats  about 
roads  and  fields. 

•When  they  were  three  months  old  I  gave 
their  first  swimming-lesson,  for  although 
often  followed  me  down  to  the  river, 
gely  enough  they  never  showed  the 
lest  inclination  to  go  in.  That  was  just 
I  wanted,  for  I  feared  if  they  had  once 
to  the  water  of  their  own  accord,  they 
d  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  come 
to  me. 
"One day,  when  I  had  them  with  me  by  the 
of  a  canal,  I  threw  them  one  by  one  into  the 
r  as  far  as  I  could ;  they  were  evidentl v 
ilfully  frightened,  and  came  swimming  back 
shore,  whistling  quick  and  shrill,  as  thor- 
*ly  scared  as  though  they  were  two  dogs 
customed  to  the  water.  From  that  time 
ard  I  had  no  fear  of  their  levanting,  by 
•ater  at  all  events,  for  they  were  for  a  long 
M»  so  timid,  that  the  only  way  I  could  make 
tea  swim,  was  by  getting  into  a  boat  and 
^Qcing  them  to  follow  me  as  I  pulled  out  into 
e  river. 

"  At  last  they  got  over  their  terror,  and  became 
perfectly  fearless,  swimming  about  boldly,  but 
wways  coming  to  shore  in  answer  to  a  whistle. 
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hunt  as  well  as  swim;  they  very  soon  learned 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  I  think  it  was  the 
prettiest  thing  in  the  World  to  see  them  hunting 
together  on  the  trail  of  a  fish ;  but  when  they 
caught  it  there  was  always  a  tussle  for  the 
ownership,  and  they  would  fight  over  it  like 
two  little  tigers. 

•*  Sometimes  when  they  were  very  hungry,  I 
threw  a  trout  or  perch  into  their  cage,  andsuch 
holy  murder  as  used  to  ensue !  for  they  would 
seize  each  other  by  the  throat,  and  roll  about 
from  one  end  of  the  cage  to  the  other.  Now  and 
then  I  used  to  throw  a  live  fish  into  an  immense 
oval  tub  filled  with  water,  upon  which  the  otters 
would  jump  into  the  tub  and  chase  the  fish 
round  and  round  until  they  caught  it. 

**  Sacra  fames  auri.  Shall  I  acknowledge  itP 
For  quite  a  pile  of  ffold,  I  was  induced  to  part 
with  my  pretty  pels.  Their  destination  was 
Manchester,  but  alas!  they  never  reached  it. 
The  case  in  which  they  were  sent  over  from 
Ireland,  by  the  stupidity  of  the  officers  on  board 
the  packet,  instead  of  bemg  lefl;  on  the  hurricane- 
decK,  where  they  would  have  had  plenty  of  air, 
was  put-down  in  the  hold,  and  probably  covered 
over  by  scores  of  portmanteaus  and  trunks  and 
the  like  piled  over  them.  They  had  no  chance 
fov  their  lives  in  such  a  horrible  place,  dear 
little  creatures,  and  both  were  foundfdead  from 
suffocation. 

**  So  ended  the  lives  of  poor  little  Biddy  and 
Paddy,  the  last  otters  I  have  ever  owned. ^^ 

Monthly  Packet. 

SOLDIERS. 

[After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  in  the  Crimea, 
Sept.  20,  1864.] 

Youn^  Cross  was  wandering  about  the  field 
moistenmg  the  parched  lips  of  wounded  men 
from  a  flask  full  of  wine  and  water.  **Take 
care,  sir,  take  care,  or  you  will  tread  on  the 
coloners  body,"  cried  out  a  soldier  of  another 
regiment.  The  colonel  —  there  was  but  one 
colonel  for  that  man.  With  a  lon^,  long  de- 
faulter sheet,  and  punished  over  and  over  again 
by  the  lust  commanding  officer  there  gloriously 
fallen,  he  had  constituted  himself  a  watcher  by 
his  slain  chief,  and  reverently  covered  the  pale, 
dead  face  with  a  handkerchief.  A  few  yards 
away  lay  a  Russian,  apparently  at  his  last  ffasp, 
and  feebly  calling  for  •*  voda"  (water).  Young 
Cross  went  near,  and  after  giving  him  some 
mouthfuls  from  his  flask,  moved  on.  The  sense 
of  temporary  relief  tended  only  to  arouse  in  the 
wounded  man  the  lust  of  revenge.  Seizing  the 
loaded  musket  at  his  side,  he  pointed  it  at  the 
English  officer^s  back,  when  the  li^tter  was  but  a 
few  paces  distant,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
hammer  fell  on  the  nipple  with  a  harmless  click, 
for  happily  the  cap  had  been  displaced,  and, 
with  a  glare  of  disappointed  hate,  the  Russian 
again  lay  prostrate.  This  scene  had  been  enacted 
in  an  instant,  under  the  gaze  of  the  watching  sol- 
dier, who  jumped  up  in  a  state  of  exasperation 
and  rushed  forward.  Not,  however,  with  the 
least  idea  of  imitating  the  murderous  example 
set  him,  by  then  and  there  ending  the  wretch's 
short  remaining  span  of  life,  but  merely  to  smash 
the  Russian^s  firelock  to  pieces,  and  put  all  pos- 
sibility of  doing  any  one  an  injury  out  of  his 

power. 

••That's  Hcht.  mv  man."  «aid   vonncr  Cross. 
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looking  round  and  comprehending  it  all  at  a 
glance;  **he  will  be  beyond  human  aid  in 
another  hour ;  take  this  and  give  him  a  drop  or 
two  more." 

The  Russians  expected  that  they  should  en- 
counter brave  men ;  they  were  not  prepared  to 
meet  **  red  devils."  So  much  for  two  specimens 
of  the  genus.  Colbum'^s  United  Service  Magazine. 


TRAMPS  AGAIN. 

[By  a  curious  mistake  of  our  transcriber,  the 
wrong  New  Hampshire  statute  was  copied  for 
us,  and  printed  in  the  Saturday  Magazine  of 
January  18th.  Perhaps  this  is  all  the  better,  ex- 
cept the  temporary  mistake ;  for  now  we  must 
print  the  real  and  effective  law,  and  it  is  a  study 
in  practical  law-makinV  to  compare  the  law 
which  does  not  work  well  with  that  which  does. 
Mr.  Clough,  City  Marshal  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  has 
kindly  sent  us  the  remarks  below  upon  the  old 
law  and  tiie  new,  which  contain  some  usefUl 
facts  and  suggestions  upon  the  tramp  question 
in  good  season  for  next  summer^s  trampaign. — 
Ed.^ 

CITT  MABSHAL  CXOUGH^S  LETTER. 

.  .  .  The  law  quoted  by  you  was  not  a  soo- 
oess  in  its  operation.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
were  it  to  be  enforced  in  this  county,  Manchester 
and  Nashua  alone  could  send  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  to  the  county  farm  in  less  than 
a  month.  This  procedure  would  necessitate  en- 
larging the  buildings  and  would  make  taxation 
a  burden  for  the  benefit  of  sister  States.  The 
tramp  had  no  fear  of  a  county  institution.  He 
ooula  tarry  there  until  clothed  and  recuperated 
by  proper  diet,  and  walk  off  whenever  he  pleased. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  institution 
to  govern  such  a  gathering.  Accordingly,  the 
law  was  not  enforced.  The  tramp  evil,  however, 
increased,  and  the  tramps  became  such  a  terror 
to  women  and  children  left  alone  in  farm  houses, 
that  the  legislature  was  compelled  to  enact  a 
more  stringent  law.  Several  schemes  were  con- 
templated, out  the  matter  was  settled  in  1878  by 
the  passage  of  the  present  law.  You  will  see 
that  the  law  you  quote  and  the  **  genuine 
article^  are  widely  oifferent  in  this  operation 
and  the  penalty  affixed.  This  law  has  had  a 
wonderfdf  effect.  Three  or  four  of  their  number 
have  been  *•  sent  up  the  river"  for  thirteen  and 
fifteen  months,  and  the  result  is  empty  station 
houses  where  one  year  ago  there  lodged  every 
night  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  persons.  The 
good  effect  is  also  seen  and  felt  in  the  countir 
towns.  Women  are  no  longer  afraid  to  be  loll 
alone  in  the  farm-houses ;  children  are  no  longer 
in  fear  when  travelling  on  the  highwajr  to  school, 
and  the  house-keepers  in  cities  and  vUlages  arc 
not  summoned  to  their  back  doors  to  find  a 
villanous-looking  bully  who  demands  food,  and 
is  not  content  unless  given  the  best  in  the  house. 
We  admit  that  the  law  is  severe,  but  we  say,  in 
view  of  what  our  people  have  suffered,  it  is 
better  to  house  a  few  tramps  in  the  State  Prison 
than  that  our  wives  and  little  ones  should  live  in 
constant  fear  and  danger. 

The  following  statistics,  which  cover  a  period 
'of  thirteen  years,  the  flush  times  and  the  hard 
times,  are  the  official  records  of  tramps  accom- 
modated in  Nashua,  the  border  city  of  the  State. 
From  one  learn  all ;  you  will  see  how  this  tramp 


evil  was  increasing  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
present  law.  Note  also  that  cold  weather  drirei 
the  tramp  into  the  city.  In  summer  he  caa 
sleep  anywhere :  — 

I^>r  tbe  jmn 1806  1887  HOO  1810  un  WS 

Trampt  received  — 

Quarter  ending  March  31.      22  44    113  m  115  lH 

Tr^jnneSO   .     81  48     96  75  80    ff 

**       SeptSO   .      47  42    114  85  51    91 

Dec  31    .     68  73    128  123  107 


tt 
<« 


«( 


M 


Totals 218  207  450  407  8fi6  50, 

For  the  years 1873  1874  1875  1876  imM 

Trampt  received — 

Quarter  ending  March  31.  244  349  216  105  337  «| 

u       •T^JuneSO   .  168  282  231  168  250  811 

«       ««       Sept.  30  .  94  161  66  1^  124    « 

^       »       Dec.31    .  266  306  107  225  450    4 


Totals 


761  1097    620   635  U61  lOM 

William  0.  Clocoh. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TRAMP  LAW  OF  1878. 

Sectiok  1 .  Any  person  going  about  from  pi 
to  place  begffing  and  asking,  or  suhststing 
charity,  shaiiDe  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  tni 
and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at 
labor  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than " 
months. 

Sect.  2.  Any  tramp  who  shall  enter  any  dwoli 
ii^-house,  or  kindle  any  fire  on  any  hignway 
on  the  land  of  another,  without  the  conseDt 
the  owner  or  occupant  thereof,  or  shall  be  f< 
carrying  any  fire-arm  or  oUier  dangerous  wi 
pon,  or  shall  threaten  to  do  any  injmy  to 
person,  or  to  the  real  or  personal  estate  of 
other,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
hard  labor  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than 
years. 

Sect.  3.  Any  tramp  who  shall  wilfoUy  tm 
maliciously  do  any  injury  to  any  person,  or  H 
the  real  or  personal  estate  of  anotker  shiU  h 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  pnoi 
not  more  than  five  years. 

Sect  4.  Any  act  of  beggary  or  yagranCTl^ 
any  person  not  a  resident  of  the  State  daHK 
evidence  that  the  person  committing  the  nmil 
a  tramp  wittdn  t^e  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

Sect.  6.  Any  person,  upon  view  of  inTflt 
fense  described  in  this  chapter,  maj  appreM 
the  offender  and  take  him  before  a  ^ostioeofte 
peace  for  examination,  and  on  his  con?idifli 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  tm  ddhM 
therefor,  to  be  paid  by  the  county. 

Sect.  6.  The  mayor  of  every  dty  and  M 
selectmen  of  every  town  are  hereby  authoraw 
and  required  to  appoint  special  constables, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  arrest  and  prosecott 
all  tramps  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns. 

Sect.  7.  This  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  aaf 
female  or  minor  under  the  age  otseTcnteea 
years,  nor  to  any  blind  person. 


A  NEW  POETICAL   ENCYCLOP-SDU. 

BT  THB  SDrrOB.  . 

To  this  office  comes  an  editorial  copy  « 
one  of  the  latest  of  thepoetical  encyclop»to» 
to  vie  with  Mackay's  Thousand  and  one  Otms^ 
Beetotf  Great  Book  of  Poetry,  Dana's  Bm^ 
Book  of  Poetry,  Bryant's  collection.  Fields  »n* 
Whipple's  collection.'     This  new  cwner,  gatb- 

1  Flrwide  EiiC7clop»dl»  of  Poetry.  ooSkx^  ^  H.  T. 
Cooes,  PhlUdelphla :  Porter  &  Ooetee,lBoetoo ;  W.  B.  O^ 
IlluiitrmUoM.  Imperials'.  Ooth,  fBI  edfM,  IMO.irtMf 
•tylet,  up  to  tree  calf,  $12.00. 
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end  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Coates,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  well-known  publisher,  is  a  statelj  and 
eleariv  printed  volume,  with  twelve  hundred 
md/artthfive  poems  in  it.  Now  to  try  it: 
BoocTs  l>ream  of  Eugene  Aramf  Yes.  His 
absurdly  comical  Evening  Serenade^  with  its 
nrprisiog  inyention  of  a  triple  rhyme  in  each 
fine  for  itself — 

"  Erenipg  is  come,  mnd  finom  the  dork  puk,  hark. 
The  si^iAl  of  the  setting  san,  one  gun," 

laod  80  on?  No.  His  Fair  lnez9  No.  But 
hhere  are  eighteen  selections  from  Hood.  Cole- 
lidge^B  Kubla  Khanf  Tes.  His  queer  skit 
agUDSt  the  smells  of  Cologne  ?  Yes.  Praed^s 
lioble  duuude  —  Campbelli  Yes.  Dayis' ^on- 
f  Yes  —  it  was  always  a  wonder  how  that 
ig  fitting-song  should  have  been  omitted 


miog 

llrUanf 


ti 


a.    Poe^  Haunted  Palace  f    Yes.    That 

fiitastic  old  traditional  tour  deforce,  sometimes 

jritributed  to  George  Canning — An  Austrian 

Umy^  awfully  arrayed,  etc.  P   No.  And  might  it 

llDtbeeoodin  the  nextcollectionto  have  notmere- 

i**Eamorous"  department,  but. an  ** absurd*^ 

lent?    or  at  least  one  of  *' Ridiculous 

Many  curious  thines  might  be  stored 

I  in  such  a  chapter.    Indeed  Gilbert*6  Tarn  of 

Nancy  Bell  and  his  Bumboai  Woman^s  Story, 

'  Thackeray's  LitUe  Billee,  which  are  in  VLt, 

\^  book,  might  very  well  go  into  suoh  a 

)r.    Well,    that   is   experiment  enough, 

^ly.    For  nine  out  of  twelve  is  an  abundant 

[oportion  of  his  fiivoxites  for  any  one  searcher 

Imd.  The  collection  is  a  very  satisfactory  one 

the  kind,  for  extent,  mode  of  selection,  and 

jhy.    If  the  present  writer  had  made  the 

\,  it  would  probably  have  been  a  little  dif- 

W    **  And  so  say  we  all  of  us.*^ 


[Th 
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A  FASHIONABLE  EUPHUISM. 
{YiU  Dr,  Dai/%  •*Over-SUmulaiion  in  Women,**) 

e  British  lady  is  sometimes,  it  is  feared, 

e  too  fond  of  excitement  in  the  form  of  a 

There  has  once  or  twice  been  an  at- 

pt  to  prove  that  zreai  quantities  of  American 

had  the  same  hahit.  No :  if  they  did  they 
d  not  be  ladies.    But  the  case  has  not  been 

out  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  follow- 
versified  exhortation  to  delicacy  of  language 
le  response  of  Funny  Folks  to  the  alarum  of 
English  doctor.  Perhaps  Mr.  Neal  Dow,  or 
"tor  Miner  may  espy  this  note  and  the  poem, 
may  furnish  us  some  facts  on  the  point. — Ed.} 

**  Her  manner  has  not  that  repose 

Wbieh  nuurks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere;" 
A  radd^  flash  is  on  her  noee. 

And  m  her  eyes  a  tipsy  leer, 
fiat,  thongli  the  Lady  C.  may  throw 

The  tongs  at  him  to  whom  she's  mated, 
She  is  not — tipsy.    Gracious!  no!  — 

^'s  merely  '*  OTer-stimnlated." 

**  The  Duchess  aint  at  home,"  says  Jeames, 

And  grins  when  yoo  have  tamed  yoar  back ; 
**  Her  grace,**  the  maid  has  told  him,  <*  seems 

Inclined  td  baye  her  old  attack ! " 
Hermce's  physic's  eau  de  me. 

Which  fits  one  not  for  tiU-d-titemg" 
She  is  not  *'  getting  screwed,"  yoa  see. 

Bat  simply  "  OTer-stimulating." 

OLMrs.  Jones,  or  Smith,  or  Brown, 

Of  middle  or  of  lower  <^sss. 
Beware  the  world's  reproachnil  frown. 

And  shnn  the  too-sedactive  glass. 
Or^if  Ton  must  the  poison  touch, 

Of  toose  high  ap  be  imitator — 
Boo't  say^  "  Itakes  a  drop  too  much," 

Bat,  *u*m  an  over-stimulator." 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Fbb.  8,  1879. 


SELECT  READINO. 
That  excellent  critical  fortnightly,  the  Boston 
Literary  World  (there  is  another  periodical  of 
the  like  name  in  London),  in  its  number  of  Jan- 
nary  18th,  said :  — 

'*  In  our  issue  for  September  last  we  fi;aye  a 
detaUed  account  of  the  structure  and  worMn^  of 
some  ten  '  Social  Literary  Clubs  *  in  vanous 
parts  of  the  country.  So  great  was  the  interest 
excited  therebVf  that  we  purpose  now  to  publish 
a  simUar  collection  of  data  respecting  Book 
Clubs,  which  are  a  somewhat  different  member 
of  the  same  fraternity.  Will  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  connected  with  book  or  magazine 
clubs  arranfi;e  to  send  us  forthwith  particulars,  in 
full,  of  each,  covering  these  points:  Locality, 
name,  size,  conditions  of  membership,  expenses, 
methods,  etc.,  etc.  We  desire  to  makke  a  com- 
plete directory  to  this  very  excellent  and  popular 
system  of  private  book  circulation.^ 

The  Satubdat  Magazine  would  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  Literary  World  in  this  gath- 
ering of  statistics ;  and  any  of  our  friends  who 
like  to  do  so,  are  hereby  informed  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Apropos,  it  is  worth  observing  how  unavoida- 
ble it  has  become  to  apply  the  association  method 
to  the  matter  of  reading.  No  human  being  could 
read  or  buy — much  less  keep* —  half,  or  a  tenth, 
or  a  fiftieth,  of  all  that  is  published.  And  yet, 
the  reader  of  one  or  two  books  only,  or  of  one 
periodical  only,  gets  but  the  scantiest  peeps  of 
one  side  apiece,  or  one  comer,  of  a  very  few 
things.  The  only  possible  way  to  keep  up  com- 
petently with  the  state  and  progress  of  things 
and  thoughts  is  to  see  as  many  books,  or  as  many 
periodicals,  as  possible ;  to  select  from  them  Uie 
best  portions  on  their  respective  subjects,  and  to 
read  on  all  sides.  Suppose  I  want  some  intelli- 
gent notions  on  the  question  of  Protection  or 
Free  Trade.  If  I  am  a  confirmed  Free  Trader 
already,  the  N,  Y.  Evening  Post,  and  the  essays 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  will,  very  likely,  be  thought 
satisfactory  and  complete.  If  I  am  a  confirmed 
Protectionist,  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  Mr. 
Greeley's  l>ook,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of 
Miss  McKean's  abridged  edition  of  Carey,  will 
be  found  equally  sufficient.  But  if  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question,  the  way  is  to  read  both  papers 
for  a  year — they  bang  away  at  each  other  often 
enough  to  make  it  a  kind  of  chronic  '*  sympo- 
sium'^  on  the  subject —  and  to  refer  to  the  books 
(and  to  others  besides) ,  and,  moreover,  to  prepare 
some  historical  statements  of  fact  and  of  figures 
I  suoh  as  to  show  exactly  where  these  opponents 
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agree,  and  where  they  differ.  Anybody  who  will 
do  this,  can  master  the  subject. 

Much  more  is  it  needful  to  see  many  publica- 
tions fortiiose  minds — more  numerous  in  Amer- 
ica than  anywhere  else  in  this  world  — who  want 
to  know,  not  merely  about  some  one  thing,  but  how 
all  things  whatever  are  going  on.  No  one  peri- 
odical —  not  even  The  Saturday  Maoazinb  — 
can  guarantee  to  cover  all  that  immense  range 
of  interests.  But,  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
organization,  any  little  knot  of  ten  or  twenty 
ref^ers  can  secure  the  use  often  or  twenty  peri- 
odicals, at  the  cost  of  one  periodical  apiece.  By 
selecting  with  judgment,  such  a  company  can 
really  approach  towards  an  acquaintance  with  all 
that  we  know  of  all  human  progress,  not  to  men- 
tion all  human  entertainment. 

FACTS 
Punch.  —  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Bumand,  he 
of  the  ••  Happj  Thoughts,"  is  to  be  editor  of 
Punch,  In  this  position  wo  suppose  that  Mr. 
Bumand  will  have  one  very  great  advantage 
over  Dr.  Holmes,  should  our  American  wit  and 
humorist  bo  in  a  similar  place  —  it  will  be  per- 
fectly safe  for  Mr.  Burnand  to  let  himself  out 
and  **  be  as  funny  as  he  can."  It  wasn't  for  the 
doctor. 

The  Revision  op  the  Bible.  —  The  Revisers 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
completed  a  fortnight  ago  their  second  and  final 
revision.  The  company  have  held  85  sessions, 
and  have  spent  837  days  on  the  work,  having 
commenced  in  June,  1870.  The  total  number 
of  the  company  is  24,  and  the  average  attendance 
throughout  has  been  15.  There  now  remains  the 
consideration  of  any  further  suggestions  that  may 
be  made  by  the  American  Company,  and  the  ad- 
justment of  some  questions  which  have  beeli 
reserved  tUl  the  end.  —  SpectcUor  of  Dec,  28, 
1878. 

A  Waterspout  Manupactory.  —  [The  bise 
is  a  sharp,  cold  north  wind ;  the  fdhn  is  a  damp, 
**  snow-eating  "  south  wind.  —  Ed,} 

The  captam  of  the  steamboat  ChtUon,  the 
Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes, 
which  was  caught  in  the  storm  on  the  morning 
of  January  2d,  describes  in  a  letter  K>  the  local 
papers  a  scene  which  is  not  witnessed  once  in  a 
generation.  On  Lake  Leman,  between  Rivaz 
and  St.  Gindolph,  the  two  winds,  the  John  and 
the  bise  met,  twisting  the  water  up  into  a  column 
nearly  forty  feet  high  and  ten  yards  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  a  veritable  waterspout,  and, 
after  retaining  its  position  for  several  minutes, 
took  the  form  of  a  vapory  cloud  and  melted 
away.  The  meeting  of  the  fihn  and  tlie  bise  is 
more  common  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  than  that 
of  Geneva ;  but  wherever  it  happens  it  is  terri- 
bly destructive,  sweeping  down  the  tallest  for- 
est trees  and  wrecking  every  craft  smaller  than 
a  steamer. 

AMENITIES. 

The  Labor  Question.  —  Warden :  Now  then, 
you  have  not  cleaned  up.your  cell  properly.  — 
Frisoner  (sarcastically)  :  All  right,  gov'ner.    If 


jer  aint  satisfied  with  the  work,  and  dont  think 
It  up  to  the  wages,  youVe  got  the  remedy  in  ver 
own  ^ands :  try  a  lock-out !  Funny  F(^. 

A  Fashionable  Complaint.  ^Jtfamma  — 
**  Papa,  dear,  tiie  children  have  been  asked  to  the 
Willouffhby  Robinsons^  on  the  eleventh,  the 
Howara  Jones^  on  the  fifteenth,  and  the  Talbot 
Brownes'  on  the  twenty-first  They'll  be  dread- 
fully disappointed  if  you  dont  let  them  go! 
May  I  write  and  accept,  dear  papa?  ^* 

Dear  Papa  (savagely)  —  "Oh,  just  as  yon 

C lease!  But,  as  juvenile  parties  should  alwaji 
e  taken  in  time,  you  had  better  write  to  Dr. 
Squills,  too,  and  tell  him  to  call  on  the  tweM, 
sixteenth,  and  twenty-second.  Punch. 

The  Sporting  Times  [says  Once  a  Week]  has 
a  very  laughable  paragraph.  It  says :  —  "  Oar 
readers  wiU  extremely  oblige  us  by  catting  out 
a  small  item  anywhere  thoy  please  of  every 
copy  of  our  paper  they  send  to  tneir  yoang  lady 
friends.  By  doing  this,  it  insures  us  the  sale  of 
another  copy.  They  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  find  out  what  the  item  was  that  is  missing.* 
There  is  a  wonderful  deal  of  truth  ia  thu. 
Try  it 

East  Greek  Sentences  for  Beg(s)ikker8. 
—  Our  Greek  Prize,  —  A  volume  of  **  Uierodes 
FacetisB,"  handsomely  bound  in  green  calf,  will 
be  adjudged  on  the  Greek  Kalends  for  the  best 
translation  of  the  following  lines.  Meanwhile 
we  append  a  translation  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  us  by  a  Fellow  of  St.  Momus,  Cam- 
bridge; but  we  scarcely  think  he  has  exactly 
renaci*ed  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

MeydXou  fiij  rd  Ta^o  rip  an  ^rt  rip  v^* 
*0<ppa  ffi  ydp  T^  fiij  &/  S*  ^ATcdXXwvu 
*Elq  aCf  ^nyy  fUv  ^tcv  d-nf  ot^O^d^, 
^Et  c/>^  dup*  xard  ^epffh, 
8ed^  S.'z  xdv  p^a  daefiiq  riq  vmv  Safieffrdq, 
At  Xt(^w  ^OXofiKip  at'  Sudiv  ca^  S*  fjpB^  rt ^, 
fdro, 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

Meg,  allow  me  to  take  yon  to  a  party  to  tea. 
Offer  a  cigar  to  me  and  a  polony. 
I  saw  eighteen  men  eatin^  eighty  oysters. 
I  heard  our  cat  a  cursin*. 
The  ^oss  as  can  race  best  is  known  as  best^os- 
I  like,  oh!   a  lump  o^  a  puddin^  and  roast 
beef.    Fat,  oh !  Fwmy  Folks. 
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A  MEDICAL  UYSTEBT. 


1  had  gone  to  se«  an  old  friend  who  is  now 
funoiu  ^yaician  in  a  great  dty.  Years  had 
pissed  away  since  we  had  last  met  and  parted. 
k  iben  held  &  variety  of  official  appointments, 
I  vhlch  looked  rather  imposing  when  put  down 
DD  paper,  but  which  mnant  a  great  e:(penditure 
I  of  time  and  costly  modiuine  at  a  remuneration 
s  exceedingly  unieniuneraUve.  But  all 
good  things  come  to  the  mun  who  works  and 
*uU.  I  h»d  been  delighted  to  hoar  of  uiy  old 
friend's  success;  and  when  I  availed  myself  of 
Us  Btanding  invitation  tu  ■■  bestow  myself" 
!  open  him  for  &  short  tirae,  I  was  equally  de- 
'  lighted  to  find  that  prospci'ity  had  nut  in  the 
,  slightest  degree  harmed  him.  It  hiid  acted  like 
I  kieilly  sun  and  soft  breezes  in  eliciting  the 
I  best  flowers  and  fruits  of  character. 

9  night  I  sat  late  with  him  after  dinner, 
uing  the  wine  and  walonts ;  the  ladies  had 
mne  to  an  evening  party,  for  which,  after  a 
Dttfy  day,  we  hardly  felt  up  to  the  mark.  We 
talked  of  old  friends  and  times,  and  of  profes- 
nonal  chances.    I  happened  to  say  to  him  :  — 

"You  doctors  see  an  immense  amuiint  ol 
ehiracter  and  incident.  The  medical  is  cer- 
l»in!y  a  very  lively  and  dramatic  profession.  I 
iuppose  few  men  know  more  family  secrets  than 
the  doctors ;  more  than  the  lawyers,  more  than 
tbe  parsons." 
"  Yes  1  paUents  otten  go  into  the  confessional, 
at  we  never  tell  the   secrets  of  the  confes- 

"But  (ell  me  this:  have  you  seen  much  of 
nbat  is  called  the  romance  of  crime,  or  crime 
without  any  romance  at  all,  the  odd  cuses  which 
j  get  into  the  courts,  and  which  the  novelists  work 

I  np  for  their  stories?" 


9t  be  able  to  amuse  yon  in  that  way." 
"  You  have  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  F  " 
"  Kothiog.  Such  cases,  of  course,  occur  from 
j  time  to  time,  but  they  are  so  lost  in  the  mass  of 
!  medical  practice  that  few  men,  unless  they  are 
;  fpecialiata,  — by  which  I  mean  chiefly  the  toxi- 
,  niogista,  —  see  anything  of  them.  'There  are 
'  doctors  who  can  tell  you  any  amount  of  tales 
'  about  poisons;  but  my  own  line  has  always  been 
!  protalc,  paying,  and  practical." 

'Veil,"  I  answered,  "  there  is  a  theory  that 
.  ever;  man  meets  vrith  something  remarkable  in 


his  time,  if  he  can  only  det«ct  the  element  of  the 

"So  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  my  friend; 
and  then,  as  he  smoked  the  meditative  cigar,  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  pause ;  "  You  rcmiod  me  of 
some  odd  circumstances.  Yes,  there  really  was 
sometliing  very  mysterious  which  happened  to 
me  once,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  det«ct 
the  secret  of  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  get  your 
opinion  of  it.    This  is  the  slory :  — 

"I  was  called  out  one  nielit  after  dinnei 
attend  a  lady,  who,  I  was  iuTormed,  was  suffcr- 

ig  from  sudden  and  severe  illness.  Sens 
people,  whei)  tltey  send  to  a  doctor  are  careful  to 
explain  the  exact  symptoms  of  a  case.  The  doctor 
then  comes  prepared.  He  is  often  ahie  to  bring 
the  precise  remedies  with  him.  lie  saves  time, 
and  this  is  oAcn  Uie  same  thing  as  saving  life. 
All  that  the  messenger,  a  boonsh-looking  man 
~n  a  kind  of  livery,  could  tell  me  was  ■  summat 
n  the  stomach.'  Most  illnesses  might,  mon 
less,  be  referred  to  something  of  the  kind,  and 
wactiially  the  fellow  proved  more  correct  tlian 
[hail  supposed. 

"It  was  after  dinner,  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day's  work.  I  had  been  in  consultation  for 
hours  and  driving  about  for  hours.  I  had  ^t 
my  feet  into  slippers ;  there  was  the  eaey-chair, 
theevening  paper,  ando  decanter  of  old  port, 
which  had  been  given  me  by  a  grateful  and 
gouty  patient.  Still,  the  case  was  urgent;  It 
might  possibly  be  lucrative ;  and  a  true^ioaitcd 
doctor,  above  all  things,  never  allows  an  appeal 
in  case  of  suffering  to  be  made  to  him  in  vu' 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  for  my  ci 
riagc,  but  stepped  oat  into  the  streets.  I'he 
"""d  was  roannff  in  great  gusts,  keeping  back 
rain,  which  threatened  to  fall  heavily  ail«r 

We  went  to  a  big  house  in  a  big  square.  I 
had  noticed  the  house  before,  and  not  incuriously ; 
walls  and  windows  had  always  seemed  so  blank. 
Ihad  never  observed  any  signs  of  lite  in  the  house. 
Once  I  had  asked  who  lived  there,  and  I  was 
".  Oh!  that's  old  Miss  Brinckman's  house.' 
The  interlocutor  had  evidently  thought  that  I 
knew  all  about  old  Miss  Brinckman ;  but  this 
by  no  means  the  case.  I  had  aflierwards 
found  out  that  she  was  old,  infirm,  without  near 
friends   and  relatives,  and   somewhat  peculiar 

eccentric  in  her  ways. 

My  old  notions  about  the  bouse  were 
strengthened  as  I  walked  upstairs.  As  I  passed 
from  floor  to  floor,  by  room  after  room,  tliero 
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was  no  sign  or  stjund  of  habitation.  The  furni- 
ture was  handsome  and  heavy;  the  feet  fell 
noiselessly  on  the  thick  carpets.  Not  in  die 
best  bedroom,  but  in  quite  the  second-best  bed- 
room, lav  Miss  Brinc'kman,  the  mistress  of  tho 
house.  Hrr  leatures  were  pinched  with  suffer- 
ing, and  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  restlessness 
and  anxiety.  As  the  man  truly  said,  there  was 
*summp.t  the  matter  with  the  stomach.^  She 
was  very  ill ;  but  the  symptoms  did  not  present 
anything  especially  abnormal.  Few  medical 
cases  are  exactly  alike,  —  a  fact  which  perhaps 
explained  one  or  two  slight  variations  from  the 
usual  symptoms  of  a  derangement  of  this  kind. 
I  thought  the  course  of  treatment  abundantly 
indicated  by  the  symptoms,  and  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  customary  prescription,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  would  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  beneficial  effects.  I  observed  that  the  bed- 
room was  somewhat  dingy  and  penurious,  and 
out  of  character  with  the  rest  of  tlie  house.  The 
nurse,  however,  told  me  that  this  was  the  in- 
valid's favorite  room,  and  that  she  preferrcd'it 
to  any  other  apartment.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  arguing  about  tastes,  and  I  was  glad  to  get 
back  home. 

**  I  generally  go  out  to  make  my  calls  as  soon 
as  I  have  iinished  with  my  morning  receptions 
—  about  noon.  I  felt  so  perfectly  secure  about 
Miss  Ih'inckman's  case,  that  1  called  upon  her 
nearly  last  of  all.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of 
things  she  ought  to  have  been  much  better,  and 
fjiirly  getting  on  towards  convalescence.  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
patient  was  restless,  feverish,  complained  of 
sickness,  pain,  and  great  thirst.  The  symptoms 
were  perfcctl}'  consistent  with  the  supposed  com- 
plaint ;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  they  were  also 
consistent  with  arsenical  poisoning.  It  was  of 
no  use,  however,  to  think  of  unnatural  causes 
when  natural  causes  might  suflSce.  I  did  not 
know  the  patient's  constitution,  and  an  alter- 
ation in  my  prescripLiun  might  produce  the  de- 
sired alteration  in  results. 

**I  sat  down  at  a  little  table  and  prepared  to 
write.  As  I  did  so,  1  cast  up  my  eyes  m  medi- 
tative fashion  and  enconntored  those  of  the 
nurse.  As  soon  as  these  met  my  gaze  they  were 
lowered  towards  the  ground.  Before  this  hap- 
pened, however,  I  had  caught  their  expression, 
which  produced  an  extremely  disagreeable  im- 
pression. It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  silent  lau^h  in  them  —  a  look  of  pride  and 
contempt.  We  doctors  are  occasionalfy  obliged 
to  put  up  with  a  little  impertinence  from  gmnd 
professional  nurses,  though  even  this  does  not 
very  often  happen.  Nothing,  however,  had 
occurred  in  our  brief  interviews  which  could 
account  for  the  circumstance,  and  I  had  soon  en- 
tirely forgotten  it. 

•*  I  once  more  took  my  rounds  next  day,  and 
made  this  one  of  my  lirst  calls.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  found  things  much  better.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  worse.  The  illness,  whatever 
it  was,  was  making  progress,  and  tlie  patieut 
was  decidedly  worse.  I  really  could  not  under- 
stand this  untoward  condition  of  things,  entirely 
contrary  as  it  was  to  my  experience  and  expec- 
tations. I  had  some  thoughts  of  calling  in  an- 
other opinion,  but  this  is  a  step  which  I  did  not 
quite  like.  It  seemed  too  much  of  a  confession 
of  weakness.  On  this  occasion  I  prescribed 
remedies  of  an  •  heroic  kind,^  which  would  deal 
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thoroughly  with  the  case,  and  took  my  leave 
contented  to  wait  and  see  what  a  day  might 
bring  forth. 

**  But  as  I  sat  at  dinner  with  my  famUy,  my 
thoughts  irresistibly  wandered  away  to  the  case 
of  Miss  Brinckman.  There  was  an  unaccount- 
able restlessness  and  anxiety  in  my  mind. 
Usually  I  do  not  carry  the  cares  of  my  profes- 
sion into  my  family ;  I  am  satisfied  with  know- 
ing that  I  have  done  my  best,  and  after  thX 
there's  no  use  fretting  one's  self;  but  I  found  that 
night  I  couldn't  rest  in  peace.  The  case  puzzled 
and  alarmed  me.  After  one  or  two  vain  attempts 
to  settle  down,  I  took  ap  my  hat,  and  started 
for  the  big  house  in  the  square  towards  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

**  It  was  a  good  thin^  that  I  did  so ;  otherwise, 
Miss  Brinckman  woula  have  breathed  her  last 
that  night.    The  symptoms  had  increased  with 
great  severity.     Her  face  was  positively  blue ; 
she  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  collapse.  I  won- 
dered whether  it  would  be  possible  to  revive 
her.    Now  I  will  let  you  in  for  a  bit  of  my  prac- 
tice.   The  most  powerful  restorative  I  know  is 
a  mixture  of  champagne  and  brandy.    It  is  not 
a   pleasant    combination  —  two     good    things 
spoilt,  in  fact  —  but  I  have  known  it  to  do  good 
when  everything  else  had  failed.    My  patient 
sensibly  revived  under  its  influeuce.    Glancing 
at  the  mantelpiece,  my  eye  alighted  on  the  bot- 
tle of  medicine  containing  my  prescription ;  and 
as  the  bottle  was  nearly  full,  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  proper  doses  had  not  been  Administered. 
Somehow  I  felt  that  the  nurse's  eye  followed 
mine  as  it  wandered  towards  the  mantelpiece. 
She  hastily  arose  and  moved  towards  the  spot, 
with  an  intention,  obvious  to  my  mind,  of  hid- 
ing or  removing  the  medicine-bottle. 

*'*  Nurse,'  1  said,  somewhat  peremptorily, 
•  what  is  vour  name  ?' 

**  *Quiilimaine.' 

**  •  Married  or  unmarried  ?' 

•*  *  I  am  not  mamed.' 

*•  *  Tell  me  immediately  why  my  medicine 
has  not  been  properly  administered.' 

**  *  Miss  Brinckman  could  not  take  the  medi- 
cine, sir.  She  was  sick  if  she  tried ;  and  then 
she  would  not  allow  us  to  give  her  any.' 

**  I  did  not  think  the  answer  was  a  true  one; 
but  there  was  no  use  in  interrogating  poor, 
half-dying  Miss  Brinckman. 

*'  *  It  was  your  duty  under  such  circumstances 
to  have  sent  for  me  at  once.' 

**  The  woman  was  silent.  A  sudden  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind. 

**  *  Now  look  here,  Nurse  Quill imaine,'  I  said. 
•Mark  my  words.  If  Miss  Brinckman  is  not 
better  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  immediately 
send  for  a  detective.' 

**  The  next   morning   Miss  Brinckman  was  j 
marvellously  better." 

'•  Did  she  recover  eventually?" 

**  She  got  quite  well,  and  is  still  living  in  the 
big  house  in  the  square.  She  is  mucn  better 
tempered,  and  more  rational  altogether.  She 
is  perfectly  convinced  that  I  saved  her  life 
(which  is  true  enough) ,  and  I  have  to  visit  her 
two  or  three  times  a  week." 

♦*  Did  you  ever  talk  to  her  about  the  nurse's 
conduct  f  " 

••  No ;  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  of  apy 
use.  But  I  told  her  that  I  was  not  at  all  satis- 
fied with  the  nurse,  and  hoped  that  she  would 
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>  nerer  employ  her  again.    On  my  asking  how 

1  she  came  to  engage  such  a  person,  she  said  that 

;  she  came  to  her  highly  recommended  by  a  rela- 

'  tive.    Poshine  my  inquiries  respecting  this  rela- 

'  tire,  the  old  lady  became  reserved,  and  looked 

annoyed ;  and  so  I  have  ne\  er  ^ono  farther  into 

matters,  and  have  hardly  any  idea  who  she  is  or 

who  her  {people  may  be.    Oi  course  I  could  not 

resist  the  idea  that  there  might  be  some  one  who 

might  profit  by  her  death ;   but  I  have  never 

been  able  to  ascertain  any  facts.^^ 

•*  It  is  a  verjr  ^ueer  story." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  a  very  queer  story,  but  I  have 
something  still  queerer  to  tell.  You  know  that 
to  a  great  extent  I  am  a  season  doctor ;  that  I 
am  one  of  the  very  few  lucky  doctors  who,  if 
they  like,  can  take  a  few  months^  holiday  when 
our  town  is  *  out  of  season.^  Now  and  then  I 
used  to  take  the  practice  of  some  friend  less 
fortunate  than  myself  in  this  respect.  In  this 
way  it  happened  that,  about  a  twelvemonth  after 
Miss  Brinckman^s  case,  I  found  myself  under- 
taking another  man^s  practice  two  hundred 
miles  away  in  the  country.  My  friend  had  had 
some  prosperous  years,  and  was  taking  his  wife 
and  girls  to  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland  for  a 
change ;  and  none  know  better  than  himself  how 
necessary  is  a  change  to  the  hardly-wrought 
general  practitioner. 

"  I  was  called  in,  one  hot  summer  day,  to  see 
a  venerable  gentleman  who  hud  been  pailaking 
with  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  luxurious  fruit 
of  his  garden,  to  -which  he  attributed  various 
disagreeable  Sjrmptoms.  I  ventured  to  hint  to 
the  revered  gentleman  that  a  little  moderation 
would  not  be  unfittiner  his  years  and  his  symp- 
toms. I  strolled  with  him  through  his  shady 
walks;  and»  assuring  him  that  strawberries 
were  very  bad  for  his  complaint,  partook  liber- 
ally of  tnem  myself.  I  thought-  that  a  very 
simple  prescription  would  make  him  all  rifi;ht  at 
once,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  be  woke  up 
at  two  o^clock  one  morning  and  be  told  that  he 
was  dangerously  ill.  Kow,  if  there  is  one 
thing  to  which  I  object  more  than  another,  it  is 
to  boing  called  out  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  my  time  I  have  been  doctor  to  a  local 
club;  and  I  have  been  called  out  at  that  un- 
earthly hour,  across  the  snow  on  a  winter's  ni^ht, 
and  have  found  the  patient  cheerfully  partaking 
of  pipe  and  grog  on  my  an*ival.  .  This  old 
gentleman,  however,  was  ve^y  seriously  ill. 
He  was  worse  than  I  should  have  thought  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances ;  indeed,  he  was 
in  positive  danger.  I  told  him  that  he  required 
a  nurse.  He  answered  that  there  was  a  woman, 
who  had  entered  his  service  lately  as  a  house- 
keeper, who  was  acting  for  him  in  that  ciipacity. 
1  did  not  see  her  that  morning,  but  concluded 
^  that  her  duties  as  a  house-keeper  were  then  de- 
taininn^  her  from  her  avocations  as  a  nurse.  I 
administered  some  brandy  at  once,  as  the  symp- 
toms seemed  to  require  it;  and,  going  home,  I 
myself  dispensed  the  necessary  drugs  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  boy  in  buttons  took  out  the 
medicine,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  properly  given  to  the  patient. 

*'  Dut,  on  visiting  the  patient  next  day,  I  found 
tiiat  ho  was  worse ;  if  he  had  taken  them,  they 
had  done  him  no  good.  The  symptoms  were 
no  longer  any  that  could  have  arisen  from  mere 
errors  in  diet.  They  strongly  resembled  those 
J'  of  arsenical  poisoning.     In  fact  I  felt  myself 


suddenly  and  irresistibly  reminded  of  Miss 
Brinckman's  case.  The  course  of  events  had  run 
quite  parallel  so  far. 

**  I  asked  to  see  the  nurse,  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion, also  was  out  of  the  way,  but  after  some 
search  came  forward.  If  I  had  not  thought  of 
Miss  Brinckman  before,  I  should  have  done  so 
now,  for  I  really  thought  at  the  moment  that 
Quillimaine,  the  nurse,  stood  before  me.  A 
closer  examination  showed  me,  however,  that  I 
was  mistaken.  With  great  points  of  likeness, 
there  was  also  manifest  unlikeness.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  still  felt  quite  certain  that  there  was  some 
relationship  between  them.  A  sudden  thought 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  said,  — 

**  *I  think  you  are  a  relation  of  Miss  Quilli- 
maine, the  nurse,  who  was  lately  at  Nether- 
ton?' 

**She  seemed  annoyed  and  surprised  by  the 
question,  and  delayed  her  answer  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  she  said,  — 
'  *•  'Yes,  sir;  Nurse  Quillimaine  is  my  sister.' 

•*  'I  thought  I  saw  a  likeness  between  you. 
What  is  your  name?     Is  it  Quillimaine,  also?' 

'*  '  My  name  is  Sarah  Mount,  sir.' 

**  *Now,  Sarah  Mount,  I  want  to  speak  with 
you  privately  before  I  leave  the  house.' 

'*  She  followed  me  into  the  little  paVlor,  posi- 
tively pale  and  trembling.  I  felt  convinced  that 
I  was  on  the  right  track  in  suspecting  her,  and 
yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  reason  for  sus- 
picion, it  was  not  at  all  clear  how  I  could  act  for 
the  best. 

**  I  resolved  that  I  would  adopt  exactly  the 
same  line  of  conduct  as  I  had  done  in  Miss 
Brinckman's  case. 

**  *  Sarah  Mount,'  I  said,  *  my  patient  has  not 
improved  as  I  hoped  to  find  him  improved.  I 
have  a  strong  idea  that  this  is  quite  as  much  a 
case  for  the  police  as  for  the  doctor.' 

**She  was  terror-stricken. 

'*  '  I  shall  bring  a  policeman  with  me  to- 
morrow morning,  and  shall,  most  probably, 
think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  in  charge.' 

•*  I  watched  tho  effect  of  my  wor(&  narrowly. 
Of  course  an  honest  woman  would  have  resented 
them  bitterly,  and  have  demanded  that  I  should 
explain  fully  this  extraordinary  language.  But 
no  attempt  of  the  sort  was  made.  She  cowered 
before  me  as  I  was  speaking. 

••I  added,  mercilessly, — 

**  *  And  when  I  find  my  patient  better,  I  shall 
expect  that  you  will  give  a  week's  notice,  and 
go  away,  xou  are  not  to  go  away  before  a 
week,  that  I  may  see  how  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
gresses ;  and  you  are  not  to  stay  a  single  mo- 
ment longer  than  the  week  unless  I  give  you 
permission.  Do  you  hear,  woman  r^  I  ex- 
claimed angrily,  raising  my  voice  and  stanlping 
my  foot. 

**  *  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  say,  sir,'  she  said, 
humbly. 

**  Then  I  arose  to  go.  First  of  all  I  went 
upstairs,  and  saw  that  my  patient  took  his 
medicines  under  my  own  eye.  Part  of  them 
had  been  disposed  of;  but  I  felt  no  confidence 
that  they  heA  been  duly  administered.  I  made 
a  careful  examination  of  everything  in  the 
bedroom,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  could,  all 
about  the  place ;  but,  I  am  bound  to  say,  with- 
out finding  any  corroboration  of  my  malign 
suspicion. 

•*I  went  to  Mr.  Wilson's  house  next  morn- 
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ing,  and  found  him  very  much  shaken  indeed, 
but  considerably  better.  He  continned  to  im- 
prove, and  in  aboot  a  week  he  was  quite  well. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  nurse  or  the 
house-keeper,  whichever  she  chose  to  call  her- 
self, went  away  (juletly. 

•*  The  career  ol  a  medical  man  is  not  unevent- 
ful ;  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  this  as  the 
most  singular  combination  of  circumstances  that 
has  ever  liappencd  to  me." 

**  And  have  yon  no  explanation  to  give?" 

•*  None,  whatever.  The  facts  are  facts  which 
I  cannot  explain,  and  beyond  which  I  am 
unable  to  go.  I  call  it  simply  a  Medical  Mys- 
tery—  an  unsolved,  perhaps  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem." 

**  But  I  suppose  you  hAve  an  hypothesis,  a 
guess  of  some  sort,  to  account  for  me  circum- 
stances." 

**  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have ;  but  the  hy- 
pothesis is  so  strange  and  far-fetched  that  I 
nardly  like  to  mention  it." 

"But  let  me  hear  it  all  the  same." 

**  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  several  times 
that  there  are  some  sorts  of  medical  secrets  pre- 
served in  families.  Probably  it  may  be  a  simple, 
useful,  innocent  concoction,  the  secret  of  which 
may  not  be  known  to  the  local  medical  man, 
although  he  may  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
its  composition.  For  instance,  I  have  known 
medical  men  look,  not  only  without  displeasure, 
but  with  pleasure  and  approval,  on  a  plaister 
which  had  been  used  by  old  grandmothers, 
inherited  from  their  own  grandmothers.  Within 
my  own  experience  I  have  known  such  recipes 
make  cures  which  the  faculty  have  not  been  able 
to  make.  But  sometimes  these  old-fashioned 
secrets  have  a  darker  history.  People  have 
left  oflf  believing  in  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye, 
although  there  may  bo  still  some  out-of-the-way 
places  where  this  is  the  case  to  this  ven'  day. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  lielie^  now 
very  rarely  found  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  not  totally  extinct,  that  in  such  or  such  a 
familv  there  may  be  the  art  of  causing  death  by 
certam  undiscoverablo  means.  Most  i)robably 
in  the  present  state  of  science  the  so-thought 
undiscoverablo  means  are  coarse  and  easy  of 
detection.  It  might  happen  that  the  secret  of  a 
l)oison  may  be  in  a  family, — a  poison  subtle  and 
safe,  or  if  coarse  and  common,  there  are  people 
who  have  it,  and  are  intrepidly  wicked  enough 
to  use  it.  We  know  that  in  the  Middle  A^es  the 
knowledge  of  certain  poisons  was  confined  to 
the  members  of  some  Italian  families,  — ^^a  knowl- 
edge which  was  regarded  as  rare,  precious,  and 
profitable,  and  was  turned  to  most  lucrative 
account  in  what  might  bo  almost  called  a  pro- 
fessional practice.  Human  nature  is  very  much 
the  same  everywhere ;  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  kill  out  any  special  form  of  evil. 
It  is  my  impression  there  are  still  a  few  families 
in  whom  lingers  a  special  knowledge  of  poisons, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  depraved  people  a  dis- 
position to  use  them.  Now,  if  this  hypothesis, 
monstrous  as  I  grant  it  to  be,  is  true,  we  shall 
have  the  circumstance  accounted  for  that  hero 
are  two  sisters  apparently  in  possession  of 
the  dark  art  of  slow  poisoning,  and  actually 
using  it." 

*•  But  what  would  be  their  object?  Who  would 
know  of  such  wretched  people  and  want  to  em- 
ploy them?" 


**  You  will  observe  that  in  these  two  cases  we 
have  an  old  woman  and  an  old  man,  each  child- 
less, each  evidently  with  considerable  property. 
Somewhere  there  would  be  people  who  would 
profit  largely  by  their  deaths.  Now  go  a  step 
farther.  Imagine  the  following  combination  of 
circumstances :  First,  that  there  is  a  family  with 
a  knowledge  of  a  secret  —  or  at  least  what  thev 
suppose  to  be  a  secret  way  of  poisoning,  with 
members  wicked  enough  to  use  it.  Sc^ndlj, 
that  there  are  wicked  people,  in  two  different 
parts  of  the  count  it  who  are  at  the  same  time 
calling  in  the  aid  of  two  members  of  Uiis  family 
for  a  murderous  purpose.  Thirdly,  that  by  a 
marvellous  combination  of  circumstances,  I  was 
called  into  both  of  these  cases.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstancs  would  yield  an  explanatioo 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case." 

**But  such  an  explanation  would  be  mon- 
strously improbable." 

"  I  grant  it.  But  what  vou  say,  you  will  re- 
member that  I  said  myself  just  now.  I  do  not 
guarantee  my  explanation  of  the  facts.  Bat  I 
guarantee  the  facts  themselves.  In  all  prob- 
ability they  never  will  be  explained.  I  shall 
always  regard  them  as  a  Medical  Mystery." 

•*  Still,  f  think  that  both  of  these  were  cases 
which  you  ought  to  have  handed  over  to  the 
police."  ' 

•*I  think  so,  too;  but  then,  you  see,  I  have 
always  thought  it  best  to  set  my  face  against  the 
sensational." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  my  readers  with 
any  further  particulars  of  the  delightful  fort- 
night which  I  spent  with  the  distinguished  jjhy- 
sician.  I  failed  to  elicit  any  more  narratives 
from  him.  But  I  thought  this  one  so  remarkable 
that  I  made  copious  notes,  from  which  I  have  set 
in  order  this  true  unvarnished  narrative. 

All  the  Tear  Round. 


OLD  AOT)  NEW.— (DEC.  31,  1878.) 

BT  AUCB  WASD 

I  stand  OQ  the  bridge  that  spaas  the  two, — 

The  night  that  joiot  the  old  to  the  new, — 

Looking  back,  with  a  shudder,  to  what  has  been; 

Eagerly  forward  to  the  Unseen. 

Old  Year,  I've  struggled  so  with  thee ! 

New  Year,  bring  thou  peace  to  me ! 

We  set  out  together,  a  joyous  band. 
My  hopes  and  I ;  alone  I  stand. 
One  by  one  I  watched  thera  fall. 
And  left  them  there  without  a  pall ; 
Brooding  thoughts,  like  vultures,  feed 
Upon  thorn  with  unseemly  greed. 
Old  Year,  thou  gavest  Death  to  me ! 
New  Year,  bringest  thou  Life  with  thee  ? 


Oh,  bridge,  that  *twixt  the  two  doth  he^ 
Be  wide  as  all  Eternity ! 
ForgetAilness,  come  like  a  clond. 
And  wrap  the  dead  past  in  thy  shrond; 
Fetter  the  cruel,  ^restless  ghost, 
That  it  haunt  me  not  when  the  bridge  is 
Old  Year,  with  joy  I  flee  from  thee ! 
New  Year,  be  thou  more  kind  to  me ! 
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TBADE  UNIONS ;  THEIB  NATURE,  CHABACTEB, 

AND  WORK. 

BT  QBOKOB  HOWBLL. 

pir.  HowelVs  instructive  paper  is  by  a  well- 
known  and  thoroughly-informea  friend  of  trade- 
unions.    The  '•  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labor" 
(London,  1878;  price  about  $2.25),  to  which  he 
refers,  is  by  him,  and  contains  much  that  is 
Talaable  to  one  desiring  a  knowledge  of  facts  in 
the  great  Industrial  controversy  now  waging  be- 
tween employers  and  workinffmen.    What  needs 
I  to  be  remembered   in  reading  Mr.  HowelPs 
paper  is,  that  he  sometimes  states  a  point  tod 
lavoi-ably  for  the  trade-union,  as  where  he  claims 
that  they  do  not  insist  ou  a  uniform  rate  of  wages, 
but  only  on  a  minimum.    Of  course,  you  only 
{  have  to  select  the  right  minimum,  and  you  have 
j  practical  uniformity,  with  the  power  of  disavow- 
I  mg  the  principle.    But  it  is  not  meant  that  Mr. 
Howell  is  intentionally  unfair  on  such  points. 
I  He  seems  to  be  perfectly  honest.  —  Ed,} 
I     The  subject  for  consideration  in  the  following 
,  pages  is  an   oft-debated  one,  and,  if  we  may 
ju&e  from  the  never-ending  controversies  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  it  is  one  upon  which  there 
wodd  seem  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  of  thor- 
ough accord,  inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  vary  according  to  the  stand-point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.    An  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  whole  question  within  the  compass  of  a  short 
paper  is  not  practicable ;  but  by  confining  our- 
selves to  the  exact  points  indicated  in  the  heading 
by  avoiding  imnecessary  detail,  and,  above  all, 
sideissues,  a  general  outline  may  be  given,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficiently  clear  to  be  easily 
comprehended.     For  the  sake   of  brevity  its 
historical  bearings  will    be  omitted,  excepting 
by  a  passing  reference  here  and  there;  abun- 
dant materials  for  forming  a  jud^ent  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  are  now  readily  accessible, 
and  may  be  consulted   by  those  who   desire 
further  information  on  particular  points.* 

It  is  now  generally  received  as  an  authenti- 
cated fact  that  trade-unions  are  the  leeitimate 
successors  of  the  old  English  ^Ids ;  In  many 
ways  traces  of  their  early  ori^n  may  still  be 
found  in  their  forms,  ceremonies,  observances, 
methods,  and  policy.  In  some  cases  the  unions 
have  discarded  that  which  was  bad  in  the  old 
system,  and  have  retained  the  good ;  in  others, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have  acted  on  the  con- 
traiT  principle  of  clinging  to  the  bad  and  for- 
st^ng  the  good;  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature.  With  the  latter  phase  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  My  object  will  be  to 
present  the  healthiest  aspects  of  trade-unionism, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  is  the  only  trust- 
worthy mode  of  dealing  with  any  matter  really 
worth  the  trouble  of  debating.  The  drift  of 
these  remarks  will  not,  I  trust,  be  misunder- 
stood ;  there  is  no  wish  on  my  part  to  shrink 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  unpleasant  side 
of  the  picture ;  by  no  means ;  but  ft  would  bo  a 

Sure  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  merely  inci- 
ental  features  and  accidental  circumstances,  on 
which,  presumably,  there  would  be  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  instead  of  raising  those  points 
which  constitute  the  very  marrow  of  the  ques- 
tion itself. 

>  For  an  exbanctlTe  troatmemt  of  the  qacttlon,  hiatorically. 
•ee  OmJlUU  of  Capital  and  Labors  Cbapteni  I.  and  IT.,  and 
the  CMay  on  EnglUh  GiidM^  by  Dr.  Brentano,  Early  BngUah 
TcztSodeiy. 


In  their  essence,  trade-unions  are  voluntary 
associations  of  workmen  for  mutual,  assistance 
in  securing;,  generally,  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  labor.  Many  persons  deny  the  volun- 
tary character  of  these  associations,  alleging 
that  they  are  kept  up  by  coercion.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake.  Coercion  is  alike  opposed  to 
individual  liberty  and  to  the  constitution  of  a 
bond  fide  trade-union ;  no  body  of  men  could  be 
held  together  on  such  a  principle,  and  least  of 
all  a  trade  society.  That  there  are  instances  of 
coercive  action  cannot  be  denied,  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between ;  when  they  do  occur,  how- 
ever, we  hear  a  ^ood  deal  about  them,  for  they 
are  reproduced  m  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  and  are  spoken  of  as  thougn  they  rep- 
resented the  normal  condition  of  things  in  a 
trade-union.  Pressure  is  sometimes  brought  to 
bear,  to  an  unfair  degree,  upon  those  who  re- 
fuse to  join  the  union ;  but,  usually,  this  is  exer- 
cised over  those  who  have  in  some  way  trans- 
gressed its  rules.  This  kind  of  pressure  is  not 
confined  to  trade-unionists ;  we  can  find  plenty 
of  it  among  barristers,  doctors,  ministers,  trad- 
ers, and  commercial  men  of  all  classes.  The 
Reform  Club  recently  ^ve  us  an  example  of  its 
working  in  political  circles ;  in  what  is  termed 
**  society  "  we  find  it  developed  to  a  most  un- 
healthy extent ;  often  it  operates  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  luckless  offender 
from  its  ranks.  It  is  not  intended  by  these  re- 
marks to  defend  the  practice  of  the  unions ;  the 
object  is  rather  to  narrow  down  the  issues. 

Trade-unions  are  sometimes  described  as  be- 
ing the  ** hot-beds  of  tvranny,"  the  ••instru- 
ments of  oppression, ^^  ana  as  ••  secret  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  assassination.'^  Secret 
societies  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  them.  Whatever  of  secrecy 
they  may  ever  have  had  was  forced  upon  them 
by  unjust  laws ;  and  even  then  they  were  less 
secret  than  some  others  that  were  tolerated,  and, 
in  a  sense,  protected  by  law.  In  their  darkest 
days,  when  penal  laws  were  enacted  for  their 
suppression,  and  cruel  sentences  infiicted  on  all 
offenders,  they  were  generally  as  open  and  above 
board  in  their  acts  and  deeds  as  were  the  politi- 
cal organizations  of  the  same  date.  Since  the 
partial  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  in  1824, 
trade-unions  have  no  more  deserved  the  name  of 
secret  societies  than  those  established  for  purely 
benevolent  purposes ;  in  this  respect  they  stand 
on  preciselv  the  same  footing  as  friendly  socie- 
ties, provident  societies,  building  societies,  sci- 
entifio  associations,  and  poliUcar  clubs.  Before 
that  date  their  members  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  and  there  are  men  still  living  who  can 
remember  havinc^  to  bury  their  books  on  the 
town  moor  for  ^ar  of  a  vindictive  proBecu- 
tion. 

The  charges  of  tyranny  and  oppression  which 
are  brought  agmnst  the  unions,  must  be  examined 
a  little  more  closely.  These  accusations  did  not 
originate  with  the  investigations  which  took 
place  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester  in  1867 ;  they 
belong  to  a  period  much  farther  back  in  the 
annals  of  their  history ;  but  their  repetition  in 
our  day  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  facts  then 
and  there  brought  to  light.  The  disclosures 
made  before  the  Royal  Commission  had  no  more 
to  do  with  trade-unionism  than  rioting  and  plun- 
der have  to  do  with  political  meetings ;  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  given  has  been  siIIckI,  and  my 
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conclusions  thereupon  stated  elsewhere.*  Briefly 
they  are  these :  that  the  trade-unions  of  England 
should  be  held  guiltless  of  any  partici nation  in 
those  crimes,  just  as  much  as  you  would  hold  the 
government  of  to-day  guiltless  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted at  Peterloo.  No  good  can  ever  come  from 
the  impd^ichment  of  a  whole  class  because  of  the 
wrong-doing  of  a  few  belonging  to  that  class ; 
to  brand  trade-unionists  as  criminals  for  the 
i-eason  that  some  union  men  have  dishonored 
themselves,  and  brought  disgrace  on  their  fel- 
lows, is  an  outrage  on  common  decency,  and  a 
violation  of  all  justice. 

It  is  said  that  the  unionists  are  a  tyrannical 
majority  who  rule  the  minority  with  an  iron 
hand ;  this,  however,  is  hardly  true  in  any  case ; 
in  most  instances  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  being 
true.  Let  the  statement  be  tested  by  a  few 
facts.  The  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Soci- 
ety of  Engineers,  according  to  their  own  reports, 
do  not  number  one-third  of  those  working  at  the 
trade.  The  estimated  number  of  working  engi- 
neers in  the  country  is  stated  to  be  150,000 ;  of 
these  45,000  only  are  members  of  the  union ; 
so  that  in  this,  one  of  the  best-organized  in  the 
world,  the  society  men  are  but  a  small  minor- 
ity. The  boiler-makers  and  iron  ship-builders 
estimate  their  numerical  strength  as  being  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  whole;  the  iron-founders 
number,  probably,  about  two-thirds ;  the  eteam- 
engine  makers,  one-half;  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  about  one-fourth ;  the  masons  have,  pos- 
sibly, nearly  two-thirds;  the  bricklayers  most 
likely  numoer  three-fiilhs;  the  plasters,  one- 
third;  the  painters  and  decorators,  probably  one- 
sixth  ;  the  tailors  and  shoemakers  about  one-fifth. 
In  most  other  trades  the  proportions  are  far  less 
than  those  aboye  given.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
a  domineering  majority  crushinfi;  the  minority 
under  their  heel,  is  a  little  far-tctched,  seeing 
that,  in  the  examples  selected,  which  are  amon? 
the  strongest  and  wealthiest  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  propoition  t^tands  at  twenty-two 
non-society  men  to  sixteen  unionists. 


IIow  then,  it  wiU  l^e  asked,  is  it  that  society 
men  are  usually  represented  as  being  oppres- 1  followed  by  the  Acts  of  Richard  II.,  1388,  and 


sive  towards  non-uvion  men  P  The  explanation 
is  not  difficult*  when  all  the  facts  are  fairly  taken 
into  account.  Non-society  men,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  eager  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages gained  for  them  by  moans  of  the  union, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
contributing  to  its  funds,  submitting  to  its  dis- 
cipline, and  tiking  their  share  of  its  risks.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  often  quite  as  reckless  as 
the  men  in  union  m  entering  into  a  strike,  and 
not'  unfrequently  even  more  so,  for  in  the  one 
case  an  organized  body  has  to  be  consulted,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  in  any  way  mixed  up 
witli  thjB  dispute,  whereas  in  the  other  they  can 
act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  without  being 
called  to  account.  When  a  strike  has  actually 
taken  place,  these  men  expect  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  union  funds  just  in  the  same  way  as  though 
thev  were  members.  When  they  find  that  the 
society  men  are  getting  105.,  12».,  or  15s.  per 
week,  and  that  ftey  have  no  claim  to  a  like 
allowance,  they  first  grumble,  tlien  waver  in 
their  resolves,  and,  at  last,  submit  to  the  terms 
offered  by  the  employers.  But  there  is  another 
class  quite  different  from  those  before  indicated, 

>  dee  Cot{fiici9  of  Capital  and  Labor^  Chapter  VII.,  for 
ezaminaUon  of  Uiese  charges. 


namely,  the  unskilled,  or  only  partially  skilled 
men,  who  would  not  at  any  other  time  be  accepted 
as  members  by  the  union,  nor  would  they  be  em- 
ployed by  the  masters  if  it  were  not  for  the 
strike.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  inconvenience 
the  employers  will  put  up  with,  at  these  times, 
if  they  can  only  manage  thereby  to  beat  the 
union,  and  frustrate  the  object  of  those  on  strike. 
Then  comes  retaliation :  those  who  during  the 
dispute  took  the  places  of  the  **  turn-outs,^'  as 
they  are  called,  are  graduiUly  weeded  out,  by 
two  processes :  first,  by  the  masters,  who  rid 
themselves  of  the  more  incompetent  workmen  as 
soon  as  possible ;  after  having  served  the  turn 
as  makeshifts,  and  being  no  longer  needed,  they 
have  now  to  make  way  tor  better  men ;  secondly, 
by  the  society  men  refusing  to  work  alongside 
of  those  who  helped  to  destroy  their  chances  of 
success      Some  of  them  are  thus  forced,  as  it 
were,  into  the  union,  while  others  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.     The  feeling  here  described, 
however  much  we  may  condemn  it,  is  but  natu- 
ral, and  evidences  abound  of  its  existence  in 
other  classes  than  those  who  constitute  the  mem- 
bers of  trade-unions.    Still  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  policy  is  a  short-sighted  one: 
unionists  forgive  and  forget  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  them   by   the  masters  much   sooner   than 
they  do  the   individual  desertions  from  their 
own  ranks.    It  is  much  the  same  in  a  conquered 
country ;  the  victorious  invaders  are  more  easily 
forgiven  than  the  time-servers  who  change  sides 
and  go  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.    As  a 
matter  of  common  prudence    unionists  ought 
never  to  strike  against  their  fellow-workmen, 
however  great  their  provocation  might  be ;  the 
full  force  of  their  energies  ou^ht  to  be  reserved 
for  conflicts  in  which  principles  are  at  stake 
rather  than  the  actions  of  individual  men. 

Trade-unions  in  the  first  place  originated  out 
of  the  repressive  Acts  of  the  Legislature  which 
began  as  early  iis  1349  by  the  Statute  of  Laborers, 
23  Edward  III.,  under  wnich  men  were  consigned 
to  prison  for  asking  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 
To  this  succeeded  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  1351, 


again  in  1390 ;  and  the  Act  of  Henry  IV.,  U06, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Statute  of  Apprentices, 
5th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  4,  by  means  of  which  the 
former  acts  were  extended  so  as  to  embi-aet^  and 
apply  to  all  the  handicrafts  of  the  time.  These 
went  on  accumulating  up  to  1720,  a  period  of 
nearly  400 }ears. 

Combinations,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
were  tlie  inevitable  and  necessary  outcome  of 
those  changes  in  industrial  life  which  led  to  the 
growth  of  a  capitalist  class,  —  men  who  wei'e  not 
craftsmen,  as  formerly,  but  manufactarers ;  they 
wei*e  fostered  by  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  consequent  division  of  labor,  the  aggrega- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  work  people  in  certiun 
localities,  and  the  inauguration  or  factory  life. 
These  were  the  more  immediate  causes  of  the  de- 
velopment of  trade-unions,  and  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  them  became  intensified  from  the  fact  that 
the  whole  statutory  law  with  reference  to  labor 
was  in  the  interests  of  the  masters,  and  adverse 
to  the  men.  Still  there  were  some  provisions 
which  the  craflsmen  re&;arded  as  favorable  to 
them,  and  they  combinea  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments on  their  legal  rights,  —  rights  invaded,  be 
it  understood,  by  the  masters ;  this  was  the  object 
of  all  the  earlier  associations.    The  masters  then 
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soaght  for,  and  obtained,  further  enactments,  the 
intention  of  which  was  to  suppress  the  right  of 
association  alto^e^er,  and  to  punish  rigorously 
those  who  dared  to  join  in  them.  Thus  wo  find, 
m  1727,  the  12th  of  George  I.  passed,  and  again 
in  1799,  the  39th  of  George  III.  c.  81,  by  which 
all  combinations  then  existing  were  suppressed ; 
in  €ie  year  following,  1800,  the  40th  of  George 
in.  was  passed,  by  which  all  who  infringed  the 
atatate  of  the  preceding  year  were  to  be  severely 
punished.  Atrocious  as  these  laws  were,  they 
could  not  repress  the  tendency  to  unite,  nor  did 
they  have  the  efi*ect  of  stamping  out  the  unions. 
Men  braved  the  most  cruel  penalties  rather  than 
gnbmit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  trading 
cli»s,  and  hence  we  find  that  coincident  with  the 
passing  of  the  latest  edict,  for  intimidating  work- 
men by  legal  coercion,  there  grew  up  the  more 
distinct  torm  of  trade-unionism,  which,  in  a  mod- 
ified 8ha]>e,  we  see  now. 

From  1800  to  1824  the  unions  developed,  and 
were  extended  enormously;  the  laws  failed  by 
reason  •{  Iheir  stringency,  for  many  employers 
declined  to  avail  thomselves  of  the  terrible  weap- 
ons placed  within  their  reach,  and  those  who 
did  take  advantage  of  them  were  seldom  proud 
of  their  victories.  That  excesses  were  some- 
times committed  by  the  men,  must  be  admitted ; 
and  who  can  wonder  ?  The  marvel  is  that  such 
a  state  of  things  did  not  produce  a  craftsmen^s 
var,  more  disastrous  in  its  destructiveness  than 
the  peasants^  war  of  1381,  or  the  revolt  of  the 
weavers  in  1756.  The  repeal  of  the  combina- 
tion laws  in  1824,  although  slightly  modified  in 
1B25,  was  due  entirely  to  the  concentrated  force 
of  the  unions  as  they  had  organized  themselves 
under  the  very  statutes  which  were  intended  to 
suppress  them.  The  result  of  the  removal  of 
these  repressive  measures  was,  that  the  unions 
grew  and  expanded  under  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  they  began  to  take  that  form  which,  in  later 
years,  has  shown  such  vast  power  and  resources. 
From  1825  to  1871  they  were  still  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law,  their  funds  and  property  being 
totally  unprotected,  so  that  any  dishonest  ofilcer 
could  rob  the  society  with  impunity,  and  snap 
I  his  fingers  at  those  whose  hard  earnings  he  had 
I  embezzled.  The  Act  of  1871  removed  the  most 
crying  evils,  but  it  remained  for  the  Acts  of 
1870,  Known  as  the  Labor  Laws,  together  with 
the  Act  of  1876,  to  complete  their  emancipation. 
It  is  necessary  that  so  much  of  their  historv 
should  be  perfectly  understood,  in  order  to  esti- 
mate tbeir  character. 

The  leading  features  of  trade-unions  are  best 
seen  in  their  acts.  Their  constitution  is  essen- 
tially ilemoeratic ;  as  a  member  no  man  is  gi'eater 
or  less  than  another.  Each  has  an  equal  voice 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  union.  In  all 
essential  particulars  they  are  constituted  and 
governed  un  a  basis  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a 
Social  elub.  Candidates  for  membership  have  to 
be  proposed  by  one  member  and  seconded  by 
another;  these  have  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  as  to  their  fitness,  abilities  as  work- 
men, their  capabilities  of  earning  the  current 
waees  of  the  district,  their  general  character, 
aim  their  desire  to  be  initiated  as  members  of 
the  onion.  On  the  night  of  election,  all  these 
matters  have  to  be  vouched  for  in  open  lodge ; 
if  any.  member  has  anything  to  allege  against 
the  eaudidate  he  is  bound  to  state  it  openly.  If 
no  objections  are  raised  he  is  admitted  by  the 


vote  of  the  lodge,  and  is  welcomed  as  a  brother 
by  the  president  in  the  name  of  the  members. 
It,  on  the  contrary,  something  is  said  to  his  pre- 
judice he  is  askeu  by  the  president  to  give  an  ex- 
planation. A  private  member  is  at  liberty  to 
ask  any  further  question ;  if  the  replies  are  con- 
sidered satisfiictory  he  loaves  the  lodge,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  while  the  votes  are  beinff  taken ; 
after  which  ho  is  readmitted,  and  led  to  the 
chairman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  to  him  cer- 
tiin  rules,  having  reference  for  the  most  part  to 
his  voluntary  submission  to  the  regulations  of 
the  society,  his  conduct  as  a  member,  and  his 
behavior  in  the  lodge  during  business  hours. 

Should  the  replies  of  the  candidates  be  re- 
garded as  evasive  or  dubious,  his  admission  is 
sometimes  delayed  for  a  week,  so  that  inquiries 
may  be  made ;  if  on  the  second  occasion  there  is 
still  some  opposition  manifested  towards  him, 
the  question  is  put  to  the  vote,  and  he  is  admit- 
ted or  rejected,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  man, 
however,  is  black-balled  in  the  dark ;  if  he  is 
refused  as  a  member,  he  knows  the  reason,  and 
has  ample  opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  ex- 

{)lainin<^  anytning  that  may  be  alleged  against 
lis  candidature. 

The  question  of  apprenticeship)  is  sometimes 
raised,  but  not  often ;  in  olden  times  legal  ap- 
prenticeship was  invariably  insisted  on  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  membership ;  but  it  is  so 
QQ  longer ;  in  one  or  two  societies  an  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  it,  but  the  rule  is  inoperative, — 
practically  dead,  except  on  paper.  Tlie  only 
absolute  conditions  of  membership  now  are: 
that  a  man  shall  know  his  trade,  that  he  gets 
his  living  by  it,  and  that  ho  is  able  to  earn  the 
current  wages  of  the  town  or  district.  If  a  man 
can  manage  to  pick  up  his  trado,  no  matter  how, 
he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission 
into  the  union, >  and  no  obstacles  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  his  earning  a  living  by  the  trade 
which  he  has  chosen. 

Every  member,  on  being  elected,  has  a  copy  of 
the  rules  by  which  he  is  bound  given  him ;  the 
absurd  notion  as  to  by-laws  passed  by  a  commit- 
tee is  altogether  a  fiction.  Whatever  laws  or 
by-laws  there  may  be,  they  are  printed,  and  each 
member  has  a  copy  of  them,  and  ho  is  at  liberty 
to  suggest  or  propose  amendments  as  soon  as  he 
is  a  full  member.  By-laws,  where  they  exist, 
are  simply  local  regulations  for  facilitatmg  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  particular  lodges 
or  branches;  in  societies  having  branches  all 
over  the  country  these  are  often  necessary ;  inas- 
much as  each  local  branch  conducts  its  own  af- 
fairs in  its  own  way,  it  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  making  its  own  by-laws ;  and  these  are 
never  interfered  with  by  the  executive  council, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  society.  The  other  kinds  of  by- 
laws, of  which  we  hear  so  much,  exist  only  in 
the  fertile  imaginations  of  those  ingenious 
writers  whose  chief  amusement  seems  to  bo  to 
endeavor  to  discredit  trade-unions  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public. 

Again,  every  member  is  entitled  to  know 
everything  appertaining  to  the  managementof  the 
society,  its  funds  and  its  action.  Nothing  can 
be  done  without  his  knowledge ;  he  has  to  vote 
for  all  officials,  for  or  against  every  strike,  for 
the  amendment  of  all  laws,  for  grants  of  money 

1  [This  would  ■omewhat  turpriBe  any  oMmber  of  an  old  Eng. 
Uah  guild.—  Ed,  Fratr'9  Magagine.} 
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for  any  purpose,  and  can  exercise  his  influence 
and  express  his  opinion  upon  every  point 
brought  forward  for  discussion.  Moreover,  all 
reports,  circulars,  balance-sheets,  and  printed 
matter  of  every  kind,  are  open  for  his  inspec- 
tion, and  he  is  entitled  to  a  copy  on  payment  of 
the  trifling  foe  charged  for  them.  Fourpence  is 
the  highest  charge  for  a  copy  of  the  annual  re- 
port in  any  society,  and  some  of  them  are  biff 
volumes,  consisting  of  from  two  hundred  ana 
eighty  to  over  three  hundred  pages,  large  oc- 
tavo. 

The  chief  objects  of  trade-unions  are  the  pro- 
tection of  their  members  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of 
employment,  such  as  overtime,  piece-work,  and 
the  like.  These  may  be  said  to  be  their  primary 
and  fundamental  aims;  all  others  are  acces- 
sories. To  say  that  the  unions  use  their  funds 
for  trade  purposes,  is  equivalent  to  saving  that 
they  are  used  for  the  specific  purposes  for  which 
they  are  contributed;  to  assert  that  the  unions 
use  the  funds  contributed  for  friendly  society  ob- 
iects,  for  other  objects  not  named,  is  incorrect. 
The  friendly  society  purposes  of  the  union  are  in 
all  cases  subordinate  to  the  main  ojiject,  namely, 
the  protection  of  trade  privileges.  The  man 
who  ventures  to  employ  an  argument  founded 
on  such  a  misconception  as  the  one  above  given, 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  constitution  and 
aims  of  trade-unions,  and,  therefore,  disqualified 
for  the  task  of  criticism. 

The  trade  objects  being  paramount,  it  will  be 
well  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  (1)  Wages.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  unions  insist  on  a  uniform  rate ;  it  is  not  true 
of  any  society.  What  they  endeavor  to  do  is  to 
fix  a  minimum  rate ;  the  masters,  on  the  other 
hand,  strive  to  fix  a  maximum  rate,  so  that  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  a  tendency  to  create  a 
mean  rate  always  approaching  to  uniformity. 
Beyond  this  the  unions  do  not  go.  It  would  be 
quite  as  true  to  say  that  the  masters  insist  upon 
a  uniform  rate,  as  to  say  that  the  unions  attempt 
to  do  so.  In  neither  ease  would  it  be  correct. 
All  that  we-  can  safely  say  is,  that  wages  gravi- 
tate towards  a  uniform  standard  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  two  opposite  forces ;  beyond  this  we 
are  in  the  region  of  speculation.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  uniform  rate  imposed  in  any  trade ; 
in  those  of  the  engineers,  iron-founders,  smiths, 
boiler-makers,  ana  iron  ship-builders,  there  are 
marked  variations,  not  only  in  tlie  same 
towns,  but  even  in  particular  shops.  Still  there 
is  a  tendency  to  uniformity  of  price  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  all  trades  and  professions,  quite 
apart  from  the  action  of  trade-unions ;  we  see  its 
operations  and  effects  on  all  hands,  whether  there 
are  or  are  not  combinations  among  the  workers ; 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural law.  In  government  offices  copying  is 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  tenpence  the  hour ;  news- 
paper work  is  three-halfpence  the  line ;  profes- 
sional fees  of  all  kinds  are  similarly  fixed,  not  so 
much  by  law  as  by  custom.  It  is  in  the  very  nat- 
ure of  things  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  applies 
to  prices  just  as  much  as  it  does  to  wages  and 
salaries. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  working 
hours ;  in  certain  businesses  the  ofldce-hours  are 
from  ten  to  four,  in  others  from  nine  to  five,  in 
others  again  from  eight  to  six ;  in  the  mechanical 
and  artisan  trades  they  are  from  six  A.M.  to  five 


P.M.  And  this  regularity  is  most  usefhl  and 
convenient  to  all  concerned.  When  the  men 
sometimes  ask  for  a  reduction  of  working-hours, 
without  a  corresponding  curtailment  of  their 
wages,  it  is  said  they  are  demanding  "  ten  hours' 
pay  for  nine  hours'  work ; "  but  the  masters  very 
often  try  to  enforce  a  reduction  which  means 
**  ten  hours'  work  for  nine  hours'  pay."  Where 
is  the  difference  ?  If  the  men  are  wrong  are  not 
the  masters  equally  so  ?  This  way  of  putting  the 
question,  however,  is  only  an  eyasion  of  the  real 
point  at  issue.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  value ;  and  here  it  is  perti- 
nent to  ask,  **  Who  should  fix  the  value,  masters, 
or  men  P  "  Labor,  we  are  told,  is  a  commodity, 
and  as  such,  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  all 
other  commodities.  But  in  the  sale  of  other 
commodities  it  is  the  seller,  not  the  buyer,  who 
fixes  the  price.  If  the  owner  of  certain  articles 
wishes  to  dispose  of  them,  and  an  intending  pur- 
chaser desires  to  buy  but  will  not  give  tie  price 
asked,  bargaining  takes  place ;  this  is  what  Adam 
Smith  terms  the  higgling  of  the  market.  But 
in  all  such  cases  the  two  parties  occupy  equal 
ground  ;  there  is  no  assumption  of  authority  on 
either  side,  or  if  there  is  it  is  the  seller  who  oc- 
cupies the  vantage-ground,  and  not  the  buyer. 
If  workmen  seek  to  take  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  their  labor,  it  is  denounced  as  pre- 
sumption on  their  part,  and  yet,  be  it  remem- 
bered, they  are  the  sellers  of  labor,  which  is  their 
commodity.  Still,  the  assumption  on  either  side 
of  the  sole  right  of  determining  what  shall  be 
paid  leads  to  dictation;  this  is  the  point  to  be 
avoided.  And  the  day  is  dawning  when  masters 
and  men  will  see  that  their  disputes  can  best  be 
settled  by  bargaining,  that  is,  by  some  method 
of  conciliation,  or  if  terms  cannot  be  arran^d 
by  this  means,  then  by  resorting  to  an  equit&le 
system  of  arbitration. 

The  question  as  to  overtime  needs  no  length- 
ened remarks ;  systematic  overtime  is  a  curse  to 
the  men,  and  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  masters. 
Its  evils  were  recognized  by  the  legislature  when 
they  prohibited  the  practice  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  they  are  not  less  baneful  to  men  than 
they  are  to  women  and  children ;  in  the  one  case 
they  are  prohibited  by  law,  in  the  other  the  men 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Occasional  overtime 
is  quite  another  matter,  and  few  men  will  object 
to  work  extra  hours  in  cases  of  emerg^ency.  Nor 
do  the  laws  of  the  union  forbid  this ;  the  only 
thing  they  do  is  to  fix  a  higher  rate  for  the  time 
so  worked  than  that  paid  lor  the  ordinary  work- 
ing hours.  The  intention  of  such  rules  is  to  re- 
strict overtime  to  occasions  of  actual  and  real 
emergency. 

With  reference  to  piecework,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind ;  it 
is  thought  that  the  unions,  as  a  rule,  are  opposed 
to  it ;  this  is  a  mistake.  Something  like  seventh- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  work  of  the  country  la 
done  on  the  principle  of  piecework,  and  that,  too, 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  trade  socie- 
ties. In  some  trades,  it  is  true,  the  men  com- 
bine to  resist  its  introduction;  but,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  their  contention  is  that  the  practice  is 
unsuited  to  the  particular  industry.  This  might 
be  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  in  all  instances  each 
case  must  be  taken  on  its  own  merits,  and  rear 
soned  out  by  the  full  light  of  all  the  facts  con- 
nected therewith. 

What  the  unions  do  not  do  may  be  summarized 
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thus :  they  do  not  interfere  with  individaal  work, 
curtail  individual  labor,  pare  all  workmen  down 
to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  or  demand  that  the 
same  wages  shall  be  paid  to  all  alike,  whether 
bungler  or  craftsman. 
In  al]  matters  relating  to  labor  trade-unions  are 

grotective  of  the  workman's  interests ;  but  they 
Hve  other  and  not  less  impoitant  functions  to 
perform,  namely,  they  provide  the  necessary 
rands  for  succoring  their  members  in  sickness, 
maintaining  them  when  out  of  work,  compensat- 
ing them  in  cases  of  injury,  keeping  them  in  old 
age,  and  burying  them  and  their  wives  when 
dead.  In  these  respects  they  are  friendly  socie- 
ties and  mutual  assurance  soci^es  combined; 


and,  indeed,  they  are  much  more,  for  they  have 
one  purpose  above  and  beyond  any  of  those,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  weekly  allowance  to  members 
when  out  of  work  through  depression  of  trade  or 
other  causes. 

The  whole  of  those  benefits  are  secured  by  a 
payment  of  one  shilling  per  week,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  in  no  other  kind  of  association 
can  anvthing  be  found  equal  to  it  or  like  it.  By 
way  of  example,  let  us  take  four  of  the  largest 
and  best  organized  societies  to  see  how  it  works. 
In  these  the  contributions,  benefits,  constitution, 
and  rules,  are  in  all  essential  features  siipilar 
throughout :  — 


Sodety. 

Pay- 

Sick 

Funernl 

Do. 

Aoddeni 

Snperan- 

Oat  of 

Eml- 

Strike 

menta. 

Benefit. 

Benefit. 

Wife. 

Benefit. 

DUatiOD. 

Work. 

gration. 

Pay. 

«. 

8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,  d. 

8, 

£ 

8, 

Engineers   .... 

1 

10 

12 

5 

100 

7    0 

10 

6 

10 

Iron-founders 

1 

9 

10 

6 

160 

5    6 

9 

6 

11 

Boiler-makers     . 

1 

11 

12 

6 

100 

6    0 

8 

0 

12 

Cixpeoten  .... 

1 

12 

7 

5 

100 

8    0 

8 

6 

15 

In  some  societies  extras  are  given  for  children 
mider  a  certain  age,  and  benevolent  grants  to 
distressed  members,  caused  by  long  illness,  heavy 
domestic  affliction,  or  being  out  ot  work  for  some 
time,  and  who  in  consequence  thereof  are  unable 
to  make  both  ends  meet  from  the  smallness  of  the 
weekly  allowance  guaranteed  under  the  rules. 

No  ade€[uate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
those  instatutions  by  a  mere  description  on  paper ; 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  realize  all  the  advantages 
which  tiiey  offer  to  the  struggling  artisan  and 
mechanic.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be  con- 
veyed by  a  brief  summary  of  the  amounts  dis- 


bursed under  the  several  heads  above  given  during 
the  past  year  in  these  four  societies  alone.  The 
one  phase  of  unionism  which  is  altogether  unique, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  attention  should  be  spec- 
ially called,  is  the  out-of-work  fund.  If  judged 
merely  by  what  it  saves  parochially  in  the  shape 
of  poor^s  rates,  this  feature  is  worthy  of  notice  and 
of  the  highest  commendation.  The  moral  and  so- 
cial advantages  of  this  one  benefit  cannot  be  over- 
estimated; it  preserves  the  workman^s  self-re- 
spect, and  saves  his  family  from  the  degradation 
of  pauperism.  The  following  table  gives  the 
payments  for  the  year  1877 :  — 


Boeiety. 


Engineers     . 
IroD-foundcrs 
Boiler-makers 
Curpentcrs    . 

Totals    . 


Got  of  Work. 


£  8.  d, 
64,470  17  11 
26,027  2  6 
28,623  9  5 
17,455   4   4 


126,676  14   2 


Sick  Benefit. 

8ni>eranniiation. 

£  #.  rf. 
23,26716   7 

6,37713  2 
12,727    1   4 

8,409  13   8 

£      «.  rf. 

13,86815   8 

3,452    1    6 

1,21915   8 

280    1  10 

50,772   4  9 

18,810  14   8 

Aeddent 
Benefit. 


£  8.  d, 
2,200  0   0 

94310  6 
1,500  0  0 
1,560   0   0 


6,203  10   5 


Funeral  Benefit. 


£  8, 
7,659  2 
2,010  0 
1,929  10 
1,702   4 


d. 
3 
0 
5 
3 


13,300  16  11 


The  grand  total  paid  for  the  before-mentioned 
benefits,* by  those  four  societies  alone,  in  one 
year,  exclusive  of  strike  pay,  was,  215,664^  05. 
lid.  During  the  last  eleven  years  they  have  ex- 
pended considerably  over  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  sterling,  under  the  same  heads ;  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  they  have  given  in  benevolent 
grants  to  their  distressed  members  nearly  fifty 


thousand  pounds.  Whatever  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  with  regard  to  the  economical 
action  of  trade-unions,  all  will  agree  in  com- 
mending so  useful  an  expenditure  as  that  above 
tabulate. 

Some  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  to  the  extent, 
numerical  strength,  and  wealth  of  the  unions  by 
the  following  table :  — 


Name  of  Sodety. 


Amakamated  Sociotj  .of  Eo^eers 
Frieaoly  Society  of  iron-foondcrs  . 
Boiler-makers  and  Iron  Ship-builders 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Totals :  foor  societiefl 


Branches. 


396 
112 
172 
330 


1,010 


MM&bers. 


45,071 
12,612 
19,660 
16,829 


94,172 


Fonds  lu  hand. 


£       8.  d, 

276,270   0   2 

59,525   2   5 

37,280   8   2 

74,248   7   8 

£446,323  18   5 


t 
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The  influence  exercised  bj  associations  possess- 
ing such  vast  power  and  resources  must  be  great 
indeed,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employed  are  less 
frequent  in  those  trades,  and  when  they  do  occur 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  bitter  as  they  are  in  other 
branches  of  industry  where  the  organizations  are 
not  so  complete  and  wealthy  as  they  are  in  those 
enumerated.  If  a  sound  and  equitable  system  of 
arbitration  could  once  be  agreed'  upon,  we  be- 
lieve* that  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  those  in- 
duBtrial  conflicts  which  involve  so  much  misery 
on  the  one  side,  and  inflict  such  sad  losses  on  the 
other. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  most  elaborate 
administrative  machinery  is  required  to  conduct 
associations   of  such    magnitude    as   the   four 
selected  as  examples,  with  bi*anohes  not  only  in 
most  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  our  colonies,  America,  and  various  other 
countries.    And  yet  the  branches  are,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  self-governing  communities,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  at  all  times  to  the  executive  coun-* 
cil,  chosen  annually,  or  half-yearly,  by  the  whole 
of  the  members,  Arough  the  several  lodges  to 
which  they  belong.    Each  officer  is  elected  by 
popular  suffrage,  by  ballot  or  voting  papers, 
and  every  member  is  entitled  to  vote,  not  only  on 
the  question  of  officers,  but  also  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  general  body,  and  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  the  society.    There 
are,  indeed,  but  few,  ifany,  institutions  in  this 
country  in  which  the  members  have  and  exercise 
a  larger  direct  share  of  control  in  the  manage- 
ment thereof,  than  in  those  known  as  traSe- 
unions.    The  widespread  notion  that  they  are 
governed  by  a  set  of  lazy,  self-elected  dema- 
gogues, is  simply  a  popular  delusion ;  a  casual 
examination  of  the  carefully  compiled  reports, 
issued  monthly  and  yearly  by  the  managing  com- 
mittees, will  show  that  the  officials  are,  and  must 
be,  the  very  reverse.* 

In  proportion  as  the  unions  increase  in  number, 
and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  so  do 
they  gather  experience,  and  effect  improvements 
in  their  methods  of  conducting  their  business. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  older  socie- 
ties are  able  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors  into 
which  the  newer  associations  fall.  This  is  strik- 
ing:ly  manifest  in  the  matter  of  trade  disputes, 
which  are  fewer  in  the  large,  long-established, 
and  consolidated  unions,  than  they  are  in  those  of 
more  recent  growth.  That  mistakes  are  often 
committed,  we  admit  and  deplore;  no  human 
agency  is  entirely  free  from  them ;  if  once  we 
acknowledge  the  good  to  be  found  in  those  or- 
ganizations under  discussion,  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  qualified  to  point  out  their  faults,  and  to 
suggest  the  necessary  remedies. 

Fraser^s  Magazine, 
Note.  —  The  Saturday  Magazine,  which  is 
not  to  propagate  any  opinion,  but  to  afford  mate- 
rials for  just  thought,  will  take  occasion,  as  soon 
as  nfay  be,  to  print  some  equally  fair  and  intelli- 
gent statement  of  the  other  side  of  the  Trade 
Union  question. 
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i  In  ordor  that  there  shall  be  no  poBsibillty  of  miflconcepUon 
with  regard  to  mv  advocacy  of  trade-unions  as  a  means  of  self- 
help,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  am  not,  and 
never  have  been,  a  paid  officer  of  any  union.  My  only  official 
connection  with  them  was  solely  with  reference  to  Parliament- 
ary work,  and  tills  ceased  more  than  two  years  ago.  When, 
therefore,  I  speak  in  terms  of  respect  of  their  officials,  I  do  so 
as  an  outsider,  but  one  who  has  had  unususl  opportunities  of 
coming  to  a  right  conclusion.  —  Q.  H. 


[This  is  a  beautiful  sample  of  a  row  of  bricks. 
-^Ed.] 

The  general  commanding  the  Sixteenth  Army 
Corps  having  arrived  at  our  station  on  his  an- 
nual visit  of  inspection,  the  several  regiments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  artillery  and  engineers,  composing  our  divi- 
sion, paraded  to  receive  him.  The  dragoons 
march  past  well ;  not  a  head  is  seen  to  move  in 
the  ranks,  and  fewer  men  than  usual  have  fainted 
under  arms.  In  fact,  everything  has  gone  off 
capitally,  and  not  a  fault  can  be  founa  in  our 
marching  past  jn  open  column.  But  now  comes 
that  infernal  new-rangled  invention,  the  march 
past  in  close  column.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
fellows  that  we  must  then  take  uncommonly 
ffood  care  of  what  we  are  about,  for  unless  we 
have,  as  right  and  left  hand  files,  some  steady 
men  who  would  require  at  least  ten  cart  horses 
to  draff  them  out  of  their  proper  track,  it  is  im- 
possible to  march  past  well  in  this  formation ; 
besides  which,  in  the  centre  of  each  company, 
there  is  a  sergeant  who  is  by  no  means  a  dummy, 
and  who  makes  the  men  quake  if  he  only  looks 
crooked  at  them. 

Well,  off  we  start  with  a  capital  point  to  march 
upon,  but  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  some  twenty 
paces  from  the  general,  there  is  a  molehill,  into 
which  some  wretched  fellow,  in  the  centre  of  our 
leading  division,  put  his  foot,  and  his  stumbling 
at  the  most  critical  moment  throws  out  the  dress- 
ing of  the  entire  fusileer  battalion.  The  parade, 
at  len^h,  comes  to  an  end,  reffiments  march  off 
to  their  private  parades,  and  the  inspecting-gen- 
eral,  who  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  drill  and 
appearance  of  the  division,  calling  the  major- 
general,  brigadier,  and  colonels  of  regiments  to 
the  front,  addresses  to  them  the  followinff  com- 
plimentary valedictory  remarks :  *•  Gentlemen, 
I  am  satisfied,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  state  in 
which  I  have  found  th&  division  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  advances  in  line ;  the  men 
were  steady  under  arms,  movements  were  per- 
formed witli  celerity  and  precisif>n,  and  the 
marching  past  left  but  little  to  be  desired,"  bat 
he  adds,  turning  to  the  colonel  of  the  Sixteenth 
Foot,  •*  your  fusileer  battalion  made  rather  a 
mull  of  It,  colonel,  when  the  brigade  marched 
past  in  close  column.  However,  the  men  evi- 
dently tried  to  do  their  best,  and  the  fault  was 
probably  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  ff round, 
and  I  am,  on  the  whole,  so  well  pleased  that  I 
must  request  you  all  to  allow  your  men  a  few 
days'  rest,  and  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  them  a  little  relaxation. 

**  Once  more,  gentlemen,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  corps,  and  shall  not  fail  to  make  to 
his  majesty,  the  king,  a  highly  favorable  re- 
port." 

Away  he  rides,  and  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  division  repeats  to  tne  brigadier 
and  colonels  the  flattering  remarks  of  &e  in- 
spector-general, adding,  however,  a  few  obser- 
vations of  his  own  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
ofiicer  commanding  the  16th  Regiment.    '*  I  am 
sorry,  colonel,  that  your  fusileer  battalion  made 
a  mess  of  it  this  morning,  the  more  so  as  joor 
regiment  is  generally  so  very  steady  on  parade.      I 
Probably  the  ground  was  rouffh,  and  that  will      I 
account  for  it.    It  is  now  time  for  lunch,  so  good-     I 
morning,  gentlemen.  I  wish  you  good  appetites.^      I 


I 


I  ■ 
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The  major-fipeneral  having  departed,  the  briga- 
dier commanoing  the  16th  and  17th  Regiments 
of  the  Line  takes  up  his  parable,  and  expresses 
his  ffeneial  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  the 
parade;  but  he  thinks  that  the  mistake  of  the 
fasileer  battalion  of  the  16th  should  not  have 
occurred,  it  being  most  annoying  to  him  that 
such  a  thin^  should  have  taken  place  in  his 
brigade;  and  **now,  without  wishmg  to  blow 
jou  up,  colonel,"  he  adds,  in  conclusion,  **  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  practise  your  men  in  march- 
ing in  close  column,  for  though  the  inspecting- 
omeer  was  kind  enough  to  say,  '  that  it  was  all 
default  of  the  ground,'  still  I,  from  the  very 
first,  detected  a  wavering  and  shaking  in  the  line 
which  made  me  fear  we  should  march  past 
badly."  Waxing  warmer,  he  concludes  with, 
"I  repeat,  colonel,  it  is  excessively  annoying  to 
me  that  your  fusileer  battalion  was  the  only  one 
on  parade  that  took  no  pains  to  do  well.  Good- 
moming,  gentlemen.'' 

The  colonel  of  the  ICth  slowly  and  pensively 
rides  back  to  barracks,  where  he  finds  his  three 
majors  commanding  battalions  discussing  the 
late  parade.  They  join  the  colonel  anxious  to 
hear  what  the  general  has  thought  of  the  morn- 
ing's performances,  but  they  will  hardly  relish 
their  colonel's  remarks. 

'* Gentlemen,^  said  that  officer,  in  an  excited 
manner,  "you  could  hardly  have  expected  that 
the  inspecting-general  should  be  blind  to  our 
faults  out  of  mere  politeness ;  but  it  annoys  me 
more  than  I  can  express  that  one  of  my  btit- 
talions  should  have  been  singled  out  for  bad  dis- 
cipline and  worse  drill." 

"Yes,  Major  N ,  I  must  most  reluctantly 

inform  you,  that  the  fasileer  battalion  which 
yon  command  has  entirely  deprived  the  whole 
division  of  any  credit  it  might  otherwise  have 
earned  by  this  morning's  parade.  For  goodness' 
sake,  major !  did  you  not  remark  how  1  kept  on 
making  sinials  to  you  P  For  I  saw  clearly  that 
jonr  battiuion  bad  quite  lost  its  dressing,  and 
was  wrigfi^ling  about  like  a  snake.  Gentlemen, 
yw  heard  none  of  the  dreadful  thine^  which  the 
major-general  and  the  brigadier  had  to  com- 
municate to  me  from  the  inspector-general.  In 
another  week,  the  king  will  be  apprised  of  the 
shocking  state  of  the  16th  Re^ment,  and  the 
confidential  report  will  injure  Si  my  prospects 
of  promotion ;  so,  therefore,  at  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  the  fusileer  battalion,  after 
goin^  through  a  course  of  company  drill  will 
practise  marching  past  in  close  column  until 
further  orders." 

When  the  colonel  had  quite  done,  the  major  of 
the  fusileer  battalion  calls  his  four  captams  to 
the  front,  and  sticking  his  right  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  tunic,  thus  addresses  them  in  a 
towering  passion :  *•  You  will  do  me  the  iustice, 
gentlemen,"  he  begins,  at  last,  stamping  his  .foot 
violently  on  the  ground,  —  **  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  allow  that  I  spare  no  pains  to  keep  my 
Wtalion  in  the  very  best  order ;  but  what  can  a 
luajor  do  if  he  is  not  backed  up  by  his  captains  P 
Must  I  repeat  what  I  have  often  told  you,  gentle- 
men, namely,  tJhat  you  take  things  much  too 
easily,  and  tnat  you  don't  practise  your  men  half 
often  enough  in  marching  past;  but  don't  run 
&way  with  the  idea  that  I  am  always  finding 
fault,  or  that  I  needlessly  scold  and  worry  you. 
Didn't  you  understand  the  signals  I  made  yon 


beckoning  to  your  outward  files  ?  for  the  instant 
you  stepped  off,  I  saw  the  companies  had  lost 
their  dressing.  However,  it  is  useless  saying 
any  more  on  the  subject.  Gentlemen,  you  don't 
take  the  slightest  trouble  about  your  companies, 
as  your  men  know  but  too  well,  and  that  was  tho 
reason  they  marched  past  so  disgracefully.  What 
do  you  think  tho  general  said  P  Why,  that  it  was 
entirely  your  fault ;  that  he  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  tlio  whole  parade,  that  he  will  consider 
whether  he  ought  not  to  make  it  his  duty  to 
report  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  16th  Regiment 
to  his  majesty-  the  king." 
Turning  then  to  one  of  his  captains  whom  he 

could  not  endure,  he  adds,  *' You,  Captain  B , 

and  your  company  are  the  most  to  butme  in  this 
instance,  for  I  have  constantly  to  find  fault  with 
you,  as  your  men  are  invariably  notorious  for 
being  slovenly  and  careless.  Mind  that,  and 
look  Dctter  after  your  men  in  future.  To-morrow 
at  six  in  the  morning  the  battalion,  after  having 
carefully  gone  through  squad  and  company  drill, 
will  practise  marching  past."  Without  further 
ceremony  the  major  takes  himself  off,  and  his 
four  captains,  includino^  tho  unlucky  B.,  who  has 
just  been  singled  out  £r  special  abuse  in  such  a 
marked  manner,  repair  to  their  respective  com- 

Eanies,  in  an3rthing  but  a  placid  state  of  mind. 
».,  for  a  time  speechless  with  wrath,  walks  up 
and. down  in  front  of  his  men,  his  arms  behind 
his  back  and  biting  his  lips  with  rage. 

At  length,  calling  his  subalterns  aside,  he  thus 
harangues  them:  ••Gentlemen,  I  have  always 
made  It  a  point  not  to  take  notice  of  your  care- 
lessness and  inattention  in  the  hearing  of  the 
men,  in  order  not  to  weaken  your  authority,  but 
after  what  has  taken  place  to-day,"  he  adds 
wringing  his  hands  in  anguish,  •*  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  I  haul  both  officers  and  men  over 
the  coals,  for,  gentlemen,  you  alone  are  to  blame 
for  all  this,  x  es,  sirs,  it  is  much  pleasanter  to 
haunt  coffee-houses  and  wallow  in  pleasure  than 
it  is  to  look  after  your  squads.  Would  you  like 
to  know  the  result  of  our  inspection  to-day  P  By 
heavens !  am  I  to  be  told  that  my  company  was 
the  dirtiest  iii  the  battalion ;  they  could  not  keep 
step  or  even  shoulder  their  arms  properly,  and, 
in  short,  that  they  spoiled  the  whole  parade  P  The 
general,  gentlemen,  as  you  can  well  imagine, 
rode  off  In  a  towering  passion,  declaring  that 
during  all  his  service  be  had  never  seen  troops 
march  past  so  badly,  for  the  ground  was  excel- 
lent and  there  was  no  excuse  whatever  for  this : 
and  now  there  is  to  be  a  court  of  inquiry  and 
the  whole  of  the  blame  will  fall  on  my  shoul- 
ders. One  comfort  is,  that  the  company  will 
suffer  for  it.  .  And  now,"  turning  to  a  young 
subaltern  whom  he  particularly  disliked, — *•  now, 
sir,  your  subdivision  was  the  worst  *of  the  lot, 
which  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me,  for  it  can 
neither  march  properly  by  the  right  nor  left,  and 
its  dressing  is  abominable.  Sergeant-major,  read 
out  to  me  the  names  of  the  men  who  were 
marked  down  before  parade  for  irregularity  of 
dress,  for  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
them  quake  in  their  shoes."  The  company  ser- 
geant-major then  read  the  names  of  the  unfortu- 
nate men  who  had  been  guilty  of  pet^  acts  of 
neglect,  such  as  having  a  button  deficient,  a 
badly  mended  shirt,  a  flint  loosely  screwed  in, 
or  a  speck  of  rust  on  their  bayonets,  all  of  whom 
would,  if  the  parade  had  gone  off  well,  have 
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Under  the  altered  circumstances  the  captain 
dealt  out  minor  punishments,  as  if  he  had  a  ticnd- 
ish  joy  in  according  twenty-four  hours  confine- 
ment to  barracks  to  one  poor  fellow,  and  three  day  s^ 
calls  to  another  poor  wight,  and  one  unhappy 
non-commissioned  officer,  against  whom  the  cap- 
tain cherished  a  peculiar  spite,  because  he  had  a 
white  canteen  cover  of  finer  material  than  the 
regulation  pattern,  was  instantly  awarded  eight 
days  imprisonment;  and,  in  conclusiou,  the  cap- 
tain orders  a  marching  order  parade  for  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  is  to  be  devoted  by 
the  subalterns  to  marching;  past  their  subdivi- 
sions. Having  exhaustea  his  ra^e  for  the 
present,  tbe  captain  retires  to  his  quarters 
taking  an  uncourtoous  leave  of  his  unwilling 
audience. 

The  subalterns  now  march  off  their  respective 
squads,  and  Lieutenant  C,  who  has  just  been  so 
well  pitched  into  by  the  captain,  being  himself 
a  dreadful  bully,  takes  up  his  position  with  his 
legs  wide  apart  in  front  of  his  non-commissioned 
officers,  addressing  them  as  follows,  said,  shak- 
ing his  head  ominously:  ''I  must  say  I  have 
got  a  precious  nice  lot  of  you  to  deal  with.  As 
for  you,  Sergeant  Adam,  your  debauched  con- 
duct is  notorious  in  the  whole  town,  but  I  will 
bully  your  life  out  of  you  I  can  tell  you ;  and 
you.  Sergeant  Schnable,  who  are  always  so  ready 
with  your  jaw,  you  had  far  better  be  doing  your 
work  properly  than  to  be  always  gadding  about 
in  improper  society.  I  am  surprised  that  an  old 
ass  like  you.  Sergeant  Kuhbach,  can't  keep  a 
squad  up  to  its  mark  after  your  service  of  twenty 
years ;  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Kuhbach,  you  had 
much  better  attend  to  your  duty  instead  of 
minding  your  wife's  suttling  affairs,  and  may  the 
devil  fly  away  with  her ! "  Here  it  mt^r  be  re- 
marked that  the  young  officer  owes  Mrs.  Kuh- 
bach a  deal  of  money,  and  tliat  the  sergeant,  her 
husband,  keeps  her  accounts  for  her,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  to  write  frequent  dunning  letters  to 
the  lieutenant.  **  Didn't  you  know,"  continues  the 
subaltern,  **  that  his  excellency  the  inspector- 
general  fell  into  a  violent  passion  during  the 
parade  P  EverA'thing  went  wrong,  particularly 
in  our  brigade,  and  the  general,  when  he  rode 
off  the  ground,  said  that  he  never  in  all  his  life 
had  seen  such  a  bad  regiment  as  the  16th,  and 
that  had  he  the  power  he  would  convert  it  into 
a  penal  corps.  It  is  now  two  o'clock,  and  at 
four  the  squad  will  parade  in  marching  order, 
with  full  kits,  and  I'll  give  you  all  the  devil  to 
eat!" 

Sergeant  Kuhbach,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  4th 
section  of  the  squad,  walks,  co^tating  over  all 
this  abuse,  down  the  steps  leading  to  his  men's 
barrack-rooBk  He  remembers  that  he  has  been 
twenty-three  years  in  the  army,  and  that  he 
wears  the  gold  chevron  for  long  service,  also 
that  the  only  time  he  has  been  punished  since  he 
joined,  was  on  his  wedding-day  for  beating  his 
bride,  when,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  confessed 
to  him  that  a  tender  infant  existed  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  previous  love  affair.  Kulibach,  on  this 
announcement,  had  raged  and  stormed  so  vio- 
lently that  the  officer  on  duty  had  to  interpose 
and  order  him  an  extra  guard ;  but,  no  one  ever 
before  ventured  to  bint  to  him  that  he  was  an 
oldasB.  "Am  I  then,"  he  muttered,  **to  be 
punished  in  company  with  such  a  set  of  ruffians 
as  there  are  in  my  section?    Kascals,  whose 


frvult  is  it  that  such  a  distinguished  corps  of  his 
majesty  the  king  has  been  styled  an  undisci- 
plined mob ! " 

The  idea  of  suicide  at  first  occurred  to  his 
mind,  and  who  kni)ws  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  he  not  providentially  met  on  the  stair- 
case one  of  his  men  who  was  notorious  for  being 
the  dirtiest  man  in  the  company.  This  unfortu- 
nate wreteh  was  coming  out  of  the  kitchen  after 
his  dinner,  and  Kuhbtum  caught  him  wiping  his 
dii*ty  spoon  on  the  skirts  or  his  smock  fi*ock. 
This  fortunate  accident  relieved  the  sergeant's 
mind  greatly,  as,  having  given  vent  to  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  ho  thereby,  so  to  sav,  blew  off  his 
superfluous  steam,  and  was  able  to  face  his 
squad  with  tolerable  composure.  His  violent 
slamming  of  the  barrack-room  door,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features  caused  the  men  to  spring 
from  their  beds.  **Well,  well,  you  internal 
rascals ! "  shouts  the  sergeant,  "  there  you  are  all 
lying  on  your  lazy  stomachs  while  the  devil  is 
let  loose  all  about  us.  Didn't  the  captain  just  now 
make  himself  hoarse  in  explaining  to  you  Uie 
terrible  history  of  to-day's  inspection?  Don't 
think,  you  brutes,  that  you  have  heard  the  last, 
by  a  long  way,  of  this  infernal  parade.  Tarn 
out  at  once  and  get  ready  for  parade,  and 
if  I  find  any  man  with  the  slightest  spot  on 
his  belt,  or  with  his  pouch  badly  blacked,  half 
an  hour  hence,  I  will  make  a  defaulter  of  him, 
and  the  captain  will  give  him  three  days  to 
h^rradcs.  or  you  r^j  call  me  Sergeant  Pig- 

The  men,  who  had  been  under  arms  from  foar 
in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  began 
at  once  to  prepare  for  another  parade  by  pipe- 
claying their  belts  and  blacking  their  boots  and 
pouches,  and  not  only  did  Sergeant  Kuhbaeh's 
fourth  squad  thus  employ  themselves,  but  the 
whole  of  that  company,  the  whole  of  the  16th 
Regiment,  the  entire  brigade,  and  all  the  troops 
composing  the  16th  Army  Corps  were  worked 
up  to  a  pitoh  of  the  greatest  excitement,  for 
everv  commanding  officer  in  the  garrison,  in- 
cluding the  colonel  of  artillery  and  engineers, 
heard  of  all  this,  and  each  officer  informed  his 
men  that  the  parade  had  been  conipletel}'  spoiled 
by  their  respective  bad  drill,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  take  measures  in  consequence  to  correct 
their  mistake.  Unfortunately  the  major-general 
commanding  the  division  hated  the  Ck>lonel  of 
the  I6th  Regiment,  and  on  his  devoted  head  did 
the  general  vent  his  wrath.  Every  colonel, 
major,  captain,  and  Sergeant  Kuhbach,  in  the 
garrison,  nevertheless,  were  firmly  convinced 
wat  their  own  men  had  utterly  broken  down  at 
the  review,  and  it  was  only  out  of  pure  kindness 
that  the  general  had  made  a  scapegoat  of  the 
16th. 

The  few  davs'  relaxation  which  the  in- 
specting-general  really  had  solicited  for  the 
division  was  entirely  devoted  by  troops  of  all 
arms  to  sedulously  practising  marching  past, 
and  had  the  enemy  been  at  the  gates  of  the  town, 
greater  excitement  and  bustle  could  not  for 
several  days  have  reigned  in  the  16th  Army 
Corps. 

The  lieutenant's  tale  excited  universal  merri- 
ment among  his  hearers,  who  were  in  the  act  of 
replenishing  their  glasses  from  a  fresh  brew  of 
punch,  when  they  were  suddenly  startled  with  a 
loud  cry  of  "  Guard,  turn  out! " 
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LOST  LITERATURE. 
[SOMS  riBM 8.] 


[The  recent  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Birming- 
ham (England)  Public  Library,  and  the  definite 
certain^  just  established  of  the  destruction  of 
I  Bach's  uunons  Passion  music  by  a  gardener,  who 
i  cot  it  up  to  tie  around  young  trees,  add  new 
I  interest  to  the  list  of  destructions  recorded  in  the 
;  article  below.    This  library  (says  the  London 
I  LUerary  World)  was  built  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  at  a  cost  of  £14,000,  and  the  books  cost 
about  £16,000.      By  mieans,  however,  of  pur- 
chases and  rare  ^ifts  the  collection  may  be  said 
to  have  been  daily  growing  in  value  from  its 
opening  to  the  time  of  its  pitiful  end.    To  the 
Shakespeare  Library,  containing  nearly  8,000 
Tolomes,  some  of  the  gems  of  which  were  saved, 
Charles  Knight  had  contributed  the  books,  nearly 
an  hundred,  which  ho  had  used  in  preparing  his 
editions  of  the  Warwickshire  poet.    Mr.  Payne 
Collier,  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Mr.  Samuel  Tim- 
mhis,  and  many  other  of  the  leading  Shakesperian 
'  scholars  of  this    country,  France,    Germany, 
'  America,  etc.,  were  also  valuable  donors  to  the 
:  Shakespeare  library.    The  loss  is  irreparable, 
!  many  of  the  volumes  destroyed  being  the  only 
.'  copiesin  existence.    The  Cervantes  collection,  — 
'  the  han^me  present  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Bragg, 
of  Sheffield;     and  the  Staunton  collection  of 
Warwickshire    antiquities,  recently   purchased 
for  £2,000,  have  all  perished.] 

.  .  .  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
elder  Disraeli  has  left  this  interesting  chapter  of 
literary  history  virtually  unwritten,  tor  anything 
raguer,  more  meagre,  and  more  unsatis&ctory 
th^  his  article  entitled  '*  Some  Notices  of  Jx>st 
Works  ^  it  woald  be  difficult  to  match  even 
among  his  own  productions.  Into  the  losses  we 
have  sustained  in  the  disappearance  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gi'^k  and  Koman  literature  k  is 
sctrcelynecessary  to  enter  with  much  minute- 
ness. The  list  is  along  one,  and  has  often  been 
enumerated.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  of  the 
two  thousand  dramas  of  which,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristophanes,  Cumberland  supposes  the  Greek 
I  stage  to  have  been  in  possession,  we  have  fort^- 
!  two.  Of  the  seventy  dramas  which  ^schylus  is 
I  Kad  to  have  composed,  we  have  seven ;  but  they 
1  are  (with  the  exception,  surely,  of  **The  Sup- 
:  pliants^')  his  masterpieces.  Sophocles,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  and  others,  was  the  author  of  one 
hundred  and  thirt;^  plays  —  this,  even  allowing  for 
the  Byzantine  Anstopnanes*  deduction  of  seven- 
teen on  the  score  of  spuriousness,  we  stoutly  con- 
tend is  a  fiction,  and  are  prepared  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thin^  that  Sophocles 
or  any  oUier  mortal  could,  withm  the  limits  of  a 
single  lifetime,  produce  a  hundred  plays  evincing 
the  highly  elaborated  artistic  character  of  those 
we  have :  the  two  CCdipi  would  be  enough  for  an 
onfinary  life.  Whatever  the  actual  nuim>er  may 
have  been,  he  was  probably  a  prolific  author ; 
we  have  as  a  remnant  of  his  work  —  seven  trage- 
dies. Of  Euripides'  seventy-five  or  ninetv-two 
dramas  we  are  in  possession  of  nineteen.  Where 
we  have  suffered  most  is  in  comedy :  scarce  a  line 
of  old  Epicharmns,  of  Phormis,  of  Crates,  of  the 
joyous,  rollicking  Cratinus,  of  the  bitter  and 
manly  Eupolis  —  the  Beu  Jonson  of  the  Attic 
stage— of  Antiphanes,  of  Eubulus,  of  Alexis, 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six,  and 


But  the  severest  blow  which  has  befallen,  not 
the  drama  only,  but  the  whole  body  of  fictitious 
literature,  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  comedies  of 
Menander.  Goethe  once  observed  that  he  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  one-half  of  Roman  poetry 
to  get  in  exchange  a  single  play  of  that  mighty 
master.  In  the  few  lines  wnich  have  survived 
his  artist  eye  discerned  the  supreme  genius  of 
ffrace  and  symmetry.  The  loss  of  Menander 
leaves  the  same  ^p  in  Greek  literature  as  the 
disappearance  of  llorace  would  have  left  in  the 
literature  of  Rome.  This,  bad  though  it  be,  is 
not  the  worst.  A  few  scattered  fragments  now 
represent  the  sum  total  of  the  most  glorious 
lyrical  poetry  which  ever  flowed  from  human 
lips.  Sappho,  it  is  true,  still  lives  and  breathes 
in  two  immortal  odes  which  will  thrill  and  vi- 
brato in  man's  heart  forever ;  but  where  are  her 
other  works,  where  are  the  exquisite  songs  of 
which  even  the  fragments  are  **  so  lovely  fair,  so 
dainty  sweet  that  the  sense  aches  at  them"? 
Pindar  **  sails  with  supreme  dominion  "  on  the 
wings  of  his  Epinikian  Odes,  but  where  are  his 
Hymns  —  his  Dirges  —  his  Dithyrambs — the  real 
masterpieces,  according  to  the  ancient  critics  of  his 
art  ?  Alcffius,  Bacchylides,  Alcman,  Stesichorus, 
and  Ibycus — tiie  Swinburne  of  Greek  song — sur- 
vive only  in  a  few  mutilated  stanzas ;  they  are 
little  but  names  who  were  once  above  every 
name  in  Hellas.  In  history  and  oratory  we  have 
fared  better,  though  Thucydides  and  Herodotus, 
Demosthenes  and  .£schines,  taken  in  coniunction 
with  the  other  historians  and  orators  who  have 
come  down  to  us,  represent  very  imperfectly  the 
brilliant  galaxy  of  genius  which  shone  round 
Pericles  and  the  lea(&rs  of  later  Athens.  Charles 
Butler  (see  **  Reminiscences,"  vol.  i.  p.  18)  used 
to  say  tnat  the  loss  —  so  far  as  Greek  literature 
was  concerned  —  that  came  nearest  to  his  heart 
was  that  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  Mogasthenes,"  the 
ambassador  of  Seleucus  at  Pali^thra,  a  work 
which  was  apparently  a  store-house  of  Indian 
history  and  antiquities.  But  we  need  be  thank- 
ful for  what  we  have,  for  considering  the  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes  to  which  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  have  been  exposed  it  is  in  truth 
nothing  short  of  miracle  that  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  secure  what  we  possess,  and,  as  Her- 
mann justly  observed,  if  we  except  the  lyric  and 
comic  poets,  we  are  probably  in  possession  of 
the  flower  of  Greek  art. 

In  Roman  literature  we  have  fared  even  bet- 
ter, though  mournful,  indeed,  are  the  lacunce 
which  deform  it.  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Juvenal, 
Persius,  have  reached  us  perhaps  in  their  entire- 
ty ;  but  perished  is  that  noble  ballad  literature 
which  preceded  the  historic  age,  perished  are  the 
early  erotic  songs  represented  to  us  by  the  frag- 
ments in  Aulus  Gellius,  perished  the  Fescennine 
Exodia.  Ennius  —  the  Chaucer  of  Rome  —  sur- 
vives only  in  scattered  passages.^  Lucilius  is  in 
the  same  predicament.  We  nave  to  mourn  over 
the  loss  of  Varius —  **  a  bird  of  MsBonian  vnng." 
Valgius  is  a  name;  Macer,  Bassus,  Ponticus, 
mere  shadows ;  and  the  melancholy  list  might  be 
extended  to  an  almost  indefinite  length.  Of  the 
tragic  poet,  Accius  and  Pacuvius  we  have  scarce 
a  line.  "The  Thyestes  of  Varius,"  says  the 
severe  and  impartial  Quintilian,  "  rivals  all  the 

1  It  i4  teoUUslng  to  know  what  most  soholarA  do  not  know, 
that  a  complete  copy  of  "  Ennioi "  was  probably  extant  as  late 
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tragedies  of  the  Greeks/*  but  of  this  masterpiece 
about  a  dozrn  words  have  descended  to  us ;  two 
lines  are  all  th^t  remain  of  Ovid's  tra^redy  of 
•*  Medea."  History  is  represented  brflliantly 
and  anipl^%  no  doubt,  by  wnnt  remains  to  us  of 
Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  but  where  are  those 
other  illustrious  historians  to  whom  we  find  so 
many  allusions  in  the  writings  of  (heir  country- 
men? Where  is  the  greatwork  of  Fannius  Strabo, 
the  liistorian  who  mounted  the  walls  of  Carthage 
with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  gave  an  elaborate 
account  of  that  splendid  campaign?  A  few 
maimed  sentences  are  all  that  sui-vive  of  the 
annals  of  Coelius  Antipater,  to  whose  genius  even 
Livy  has  paid  respectful  homage.  But  of  all 
theso  perished  treasures,  give  us  the  **  Histories'* 
of  Cornelius  Sisenna,  who  both  witnessed  and 
described  the  bloody  and  chaotic  times  of  the 
Social  and  First  Civil  Wars,  —  a  work  glowing, 
we  are  told,  with  eloquence,  vigorous  and nei*vous 
—  praised  even  by  Cicero. 

in  Cicero  we  have,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest 
of  Roman  orators,  and  yet  some,  we  are  told, 
preferred  Calvus  even  to  him,  and  of  Calvus  not 
a  sentence  has  survived.  Of  the  ••  vast  genius" 
of  Lo^lius  we  have  not  a  line  as  a  specimen ;  nor 
*can  we  enjoy  one  clause  of  the  splendid  rhetoric 
of  Marcus  rorcius  Cato ;  of  the  •*  strength  "  and 
•*  severity  "  of  Cassius  Severus,  of  the  oriental 

g)rgeousness  which  characterized  the  diction  of 
oitensius ;  and  neither  Domitius  Afer  nor  Julius 
Africanus  has  left  a  wreck  behind.  But  it  is 
time  to  quit  the  ancient  and  turn  to  the  modern 
world. 

In  English  literature  our  losses  have  been 
much  more  considerable  than  people  generally 
suppose,  as  the  notices  of  casualties  lurk  often 
in  unsuspected  corners.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
much  reason  for  regretting  the  disappearance  of 
Gowor's  *•  Speculum  Meditantis."  a  long  poem  in 
Norman  French,  in  which  that  dullest  of  versi- 
fiers treated  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  of  tlie 
means  by  which  a  sinner  might  return  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  offended  Creator.  Some  of 
Lydgate's  treatises  have  vanished,  and  a  long 
catalogue  might  be  made  up  from  the  literarv 
history  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  works  which 
have  vanished ;  but  as  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  writings  of  importance,  it  would  b^  tedious 
to  mention  pamphlets,  which  could  interest  only 
antiquarians.  Of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
books  and  manuscripts  which  took  place  at  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  Henry  VIH.'s 
reign,  we  may  judge  from  Bishop  Bale's  ac^ 
count : — 

'*A  number  of  them  which  purchased  these 
mansions,"  he  writes,  "reservea  of  these  library 
books,  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  some  to 
rub  their  boots,  and  some  they  sold  to  the  gro- 
cers and  soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over 
sea  to  bookbinders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at 
times  whole  ships  full.  Yea,  the  Universities 
are  not  all  clear  m  this  detestable  fact.  I  know 
a  merchantman,  which  shall  at  this  time  be  name- 
less, that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libra- 
ries for  forty  shillings  price ;  a  shame  it  is  to  be 
spoken.  This  stuflThath  he  occupied  instead  of 
gray  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten 
years,  and  yet  hath  ne  store  enough  for  as  many 
years  to  come." 

The  library  of  the  magnificent  Abbey  of 
Malmesbury  was  scattered  and  ransacked,  and 
its  priceless  manuscripts  used  for  such  purposes 


as  staffing  broken  windows  and  heating  bakers' 
ovens.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  losses  inmcted  on  as  by  this 
sickening  vandalism;  but  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  lost  decades  of  Livy  and  the  lost 
books  of  Tacitus  found  their  giave  in  these  sac- 
rilegious uses.  Where,  however,  we  know  we 
have  suffered  severely,  and  can  at  the  same  time 
estimate  to  some  extent  the  value  of  what  has 
been  destroyed,  is  in  Elizabethan  dramatic  liter- 
ature. The  fire  of  London,  and  the  selfishness 
of  theatrical  managers,  who  would  not  allow 
plays  to  be  printed,  added  to  the  subsequent 
carelessness  of  collectors,  have  deprived  tbe 
world  of  many  masterpieces  which  it  could  ill 
spare.  Thomas  Hey  wood,  whom  Lamb  has  hap- 
pily characterized  as  *'  a  sort  of  prose  Shake- 
speare,*^ and  who  is  the  author  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic pla^  we  know  in  any  language,  has  suf- 
fered terrible  mutilation.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  either  the  entire  or  joint  author  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dramas,  of  which  we  have  but 
twenty-two.  Massinger,  Ford,  Toumeur,  and 
others  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  though, 
fortunately,  not  to  the  same  extent. 

A  wholesale  massacre  of  unique  plays  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
A  servant  of  Warburton,  the  l^merset  Herald, 
aided,  we  must  add,  by  the  culpable  negligence 
of  his  master,  made  away  with  a  priceless  collec- 
tion, turning  some  into  pie-crust  frills,  and  light- 
ing the  fire  with  others  —  a  proceeding  wmch 
repeated  on  a  small  scale  the  Mahommedan  bar- 
barism at  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  oentary, 
when  the  public  baths  were  *'  warmed^*  with  the 
manuscripts  of  Sappho  and  Menander.  As  we 
are  not  aware  that  a  catalogue  of  the  plays  de- 
stroyed by  this  luckless  menial  has  been  given, 
except  piecemeal  by  the  several  editors  of  the 
poets  t^ho  have  suffered,  we  shall,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  QetUleman^s  Magcaine  for  September, 
1816,  present  our  readers  with  a  list  of  them:— 


Of  Moasin^er's  there  were  no  lew  than  fifteen  cod- 
sumed,  namclT:  "Minerva's  Sacrifice'*  (a  tra^y); 
»«_!, you  List"   (comedy);    «« Woman's  Plot" 


"Believe  as 


(comedv) ;  "  Spanish  Viceroy  "  (comedy)  ;  "The  Wan- 
i4)ver8      (comedy);  "Pnilenxo  and  Hippolita'* 


^: 


en 


np 


(trajfic  comedy);  "Tbe  Tyrant"  (tragedy);  "Fust and 
Welcome  **  (comedy)  ;  **  The  Parliament  of  Love  '*  (oom- 


Gallant"  (tra^redy) 

Of  Ford's,  there  were  destroyed, "  Beauty  in  a  Trance," 
"The  London  Merchant,"  "The  Eoyal  Combat,"  "An 
lU  Beginning  has  a  Good  End,"  and  "  A  Bad  Beginning 
may  have  a  Good  End  "  (comedies). 

'Three  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare^  namely :  "Duke 
Humphrey.'^  a  pUy,  and  "  Henry  the  Fu«t  and  Second." 

Bowley  lost  two — "The  Book  of  the  Four  llonored 
Loves"  (comedy),  "  The  Nonsuch"  fcomedy). 

Decker  one—  "  The  Tale  of  Jocanaa  and  Astolfo." 

Glassthorne  three  — "The  Duchess  of  Femandina" 
(trasrcdy),  "The  VestaU"  (tragedy),  "The  Noble  Trr- 

B.  Wood  two  —  "  The  Flying  Voice,"  "  An  Interlude." 

Robert  Greene  one  —  "  History  of  Job." 

Cyril  Toumeur  one  — "The  Nobleman*'  (a  tragic 
comedy). 

Thomas  Mlddlcton  two— "The  Puritan  Maid, 
Modest  Wife,  and  the  Wanton  Widow  "  (comedy) . 

George  Chapman  one  —  "  Yorkshire  Gentlewoman  and 
her  Sons  "  (tragedy}. 

"  The  Maiden's  UoUday,"  a  play  attributed  to  Christo- 
pher Marlow  and  John  Day. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  goodly  list  of  works  by  less 
eminent  dramatists :  " The  Governor,"  a  tragedybv 8ir 
C.  Fennido;  "The  Inconstant  Lady,"  by  A.  Wilson; 
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«ThcWidow*»  Priie,"  by  W.  Sampson;  "Love  hath 
fbond  oat  his  Etcs/'  by  T.  Jorden ;  "  Nothing  Impossi- 
ble to  Love,"  a  tragedy  by  Sir  R.  "  Le  Greece,"  or  "  I^ 
Giys";  "The  Tragedy  of  Job,  or  Job's  Afflictions/*  by 
B.  Batdiffe ;  "  The  Crafty  Merchant,  or  the  Soldiered 
Citizen,'*  by  Shackley  Marmion;  "A  Masque,**  by  R. 
GovelL 

Of  unknown  authors  thefe  perished  —  "The  King  of 
Swedland ; "  "  The  Fair  Favorite ;  **  "  The  Great  Man  '* 
(tngedy);  "The  Spanish  Purchase*'  (comedy);  "Or- 
pheus" (comedy);  "aty  Shuffler;**  *^  Fairy  Queen;'* 
"The  Lovers  of  Loodgate ;  *'  "  The  Fatal  Lovc.'^ 

Tbe  accuracy  of  this  account  has  been  im- 
DQgned,  but  there  seems  no  adequate  ground  for 
aoubting  its  substantial  correctness.  Many  of 
these  plays  had  never  been  printed,  though  their 
existence  is  vouched  by  the  entries  on  the  books 
of  the  Stationers^  Company.  Some  of  these 
plays  we  need  not  much  regret,  though  if  the 
goodly  list  assigned  to  Shakespeare,  Massinger, 
and  Ford  be  not  apocryphal,  who  must  not  exe- 
crate the  memory  of  the  idiot  servant  and  the 
not  less  reprehensible  character  of  the  master  ? 
But  tbe  loss  which  must  come  homo  acutely  to 
every  one  is  that  of  Hey  wood's  **  Lives  of  the 
Poets.^  He  was  the  friend  and  associate  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  all  those  illustrious  drama- 
tists who  thronged  the  stage  from  about  1593  to 
1630.  He  had,  it  seems,  written  their  lives  and 
enriched  his  pa^es  with  anecdotes  and  observa- 
tions. In  that  book  we  shotQd  probably  have 
bad  a  description  of  Shakespeare.  The  **  wit- 
combats^  between  him  and  «fonson  would  have 
been  brought  before  us  with  all  the  graphic  pic- 
turesqaeness  .characteristic  of  an  acute  observer 
of  life  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  mighty  mas- 
ters whose  features  he  was  delineating.  Rich 
indeed  are  the  treasures  which  Ben  Jonson  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  but  the  student  will  certainly 
be  inclined  to  repeat  old  Ben^s  execration  on 
Volcan  when  he  remembers  the  fire  which, 
breaking  out  in  the  poet^s  house,  consumed  pos- 
sibly an  entire  drama,  ceiiainly  the  **  Commen- 
tary on  the  Poetics,''  a  **  Life  of  Henry  V.,"  illus- 
trated with  notes  by  Cotton,  Carew,  and  Solden, 
together  with  a  vast  body  of  philological  collec- 
tions and  notes  from  the  classics. 

But  of  all  the  Elizabethan  poets  Spenser  has, 
perhaps,  suffered  most.  Everybody  knows  the 
tale  about  the  last  six  books  of  the  **  Faerie 
Queene"  being  lost  by  a  servant  while  crossing 
from  L*eland  to  England.  This  has  been  almost 
universally  regarded  as  a  fiction  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  fragment- 
ary state  in  which  the  poem  was  left.  But  there 
is  DO  substantial  reason  for  doubting  its  truth :  it 
rests  on  respectable  authority  and  was  faithfully 
and  unhesitatinjgly  accepted  by  the  early  biofip*a- 
phers.  He  haa  three  clear  years  to  write  them 
in,  even  supposing  that  he  had  made  no  way  in 
Uiem  when  the  sixth  book  was  ^ven  to  the 
world.  It  must,  moreover,  be  obvious  to  every 
student  of  this  great  poem  that  Spenser  was  a 
rapid  and  fluent  writer,  and  that  the  manage- 
ment of  his  intricate  stanza,  eked  out  as  it  is 
by  expletives,  involutions,  inversions,  and  tauto- 
logy, cost  him  no  more  pains  than  slipshod  prose 
costs  a  second-rate  novelist  of  the  present  day. 
However  this  may  be,  we  know  for  certain  that 
we  have  lost  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  his  (tom- 
p^isitions,  i.e.,  translations  of  '*Ecclesiasticus^^ 
aiid  the  **  Song  of  Songs,"  several  orijginal  po- 
f!iQi.  the  title  ol  which  promise  well :  **  Dreams," 


"Pageants,"  ''The  English  Poet,"  etc.  The 
general  character  of  Spenser^s  minor  poems  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  give  them  a  plltce  among  the 
gems  of  our  literature,  but  the  best  of  them  are 
of  such  superlative  excellence  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  bemoaning  the  loss  of  anything  which 
came  from  his  pen. 

Not  to  linger  longer  over  this  period,  so  fruit- 
ful in  treasures  which  we  have,  as  well  as  in 
treasures  of  which  we  have  been  deprived,  we 
must  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  Bishop  Sprat  for 
allowmg  Cowlev's  letters  to  perish.  Cowley's 
poetry,  admirable  though  it  oflen  is,  will  appeal, 
perhaps,  to  few,  but  his  prose,  as  Pope  justly  ob- 
servea,  must  come  home  to  everybody.  If  we 
can  judge  from  his  essays  he  must  have  been  an 
admirable  letter-writer,  for  he  has  in  fUll  meas- 
ure the  easy  grace  and  unaffected  simplicity 
which  form  at  once  the  antipodes  of  his  poetry 
and  the  ideal  of  epistolary  excellence.  Lady 
Mary  Montagu  left  also  a  large  collection  of  let- 
ters which  the  jealous  pride  or  culpable  careless- 
ness of  her  family  prevented  from  being  pub- 
lished ;  a  mere  accident  put  us  in  possession  of 
those  we  have.  The  two  manuscript  volumes 
by  Abraham  Tucker  (author  of  "  The  Light  of 
Nature  pursued"),  entitled  ••  A  Picture  of  Art- 
less Love,"  are  probably  MiYi  in  existence,  and 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  Leigh  Hunt  in  think- 
ing that  they  would  be  a  welcome  contribution 
to  epistolary  literature.  Where,  however,  pos- 
terity has  iust  reasons  for  complaint  is  in  the 
deliberate  destructions  of  **  memoirs."  Who  does 
not  envy  Tacitus  his  perusal  of  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  tlic  younger  Agrippina;  the  court  of 
Nero  delineated  by  a  woman-* who  had  been 
initiated  into  all  its  secrets !  What  pictures  we 
should  have  had  from  that  passionate  and  en- 
venomed pen !  what  portraits  of  Acto  and  Poppsea 
Sabina  and  Sporus !  One  would  like  to  have  nad 
a  sight  of  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Wil- 
liam Du  Bellay,  Lord  of  Langei,  who  knew  all 
the  inns  and  outs  of  the  Court  of  Francis  I.  The 
disappearance  of  the  larger  portion  of  Stringer's 
"Memoirs  of  the  First  Lord  Shaftesbury"  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  Stringer  was  his  private 
secretacy ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  **  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Peterborough  " — the  most  extraordinary 
character,  perhaps,  who  ever  figured  on  the  stage 
of  English  politics  and  military  history  —  has 
deprived  not  only  the  historian  of  much  mterest- 
ing  matter,  but  the  student  of  life  and  manners 
of  much  curious  amusement.  Pope  was  respon- 
sible for  their  being  committed  to  the  flames,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  his  judgment  can  be  called 
into  question.  Perhaps  the  noble  earl  had  given 
his  readers  more  of  his  private  than  his  public 
life,  and  had  enlarged  more  on  his  conquests  in 
the  Mall  than  on  his  conquests  in  Spain.  Pope 
was  also  partly  responsible  for  another  conces- 
sion to  Vulcan,  which  no  man  will  forgive  —  the 
destruction  of  *•  Sir  George  Savile's  Memoirs," 
in  which  that  distinguished  statesman  had,  it 
seems,  taken  notes  of  Charles  H.^s  conversation, 
and  recorded  the  particulars  of  his  relations  with 
his  eminent  political  contemporaries.  Savile's 
litei*ary  abilities,  as  his  various  pamphlets  abun- 
dantly testify,  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  we 
can  only  lament  the  private  or  political  reasons 
which  robbed  us  of  such  a  work.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  tliat  Wilkes  had  completed  his 
autobiography.    He  lent  the  manuscript  volume 
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tleman  to  be  his  executor,  and  making  the  exec- 
utorship conditional  on  his  printing  the  work 
entire  and  unaltered.  Butler,  however,  after 
perusing  the  manuscript,  declined  the  honor. 
He  probably  thought  that  Casanova  and  De  Sade 
were  enough  for  one  generation.  The  manu- 
script subsequently  disappeared  very  mysteri- 
ously, and  has  never  from  that  day  to  this  been 
heard  of.  On  Wilkes's  death  the  cover  of  the 
book  was  found  without  any  of  the  leaves,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  Wilkes  himself  put  it  out 
of  the  way.  Moore  and  Mr.  Murray  have  to 
answer  for  "Byron's  Memoirs,"  wnich  were 
burnt  in  the  presence  of  both  of  them.  The 
world  has  prooably  not  lost  much,  and  we  have 
doubtless  t)o  great  reason  to  grudge  Hephaestus 
so  many  libels  on  his  wife.  It  is  a  pity  that  more 
notes  were  not  taken  before  it  was  effectually 
obliterated.  We  ought  not  to  have  omitted  no- 
ticing the  •*  Memoirs  of  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath." 
Thesfe  also  were  destroyed,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  posterity  has  thus  been  deprived  of 
much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  We  should 
like  to  have  had  an  account  of  the  Opposition 
during  Wal pole's  "reiffn,"  from  the  pen  of 
"Caleb  D'Anvers,"  ana  from  the  subject  of 
Akenside's  *•  Curio." 

One  would  like  to  have  seen  Pope's  treatise 
•*  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  especially  aa  it 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  touching  anec- 
dote recorded  by  Johnson ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  Lord  Bolin^broke  was  the 
proper  person  to  estimate  its  claims  to  preserva- 
tion. Where  is  the  literary  epicure  who  will  not 
sigh  over  the  destruction  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Me- 
moirs, which  are  said  to  have  extended  to  several 
volumes,  and  for  which  she  was  offered  one  thou- 
sand pounds  by  two  publishers.  We  have  not 
much  reason  for  regretting  Samuel  Rogers' 
drama,  **  The  Vintage  of  Burgundy,"  but  who 
will  not  bemoan  the  destruction  of  Crabbe's 
novels?  Prose  tales  from  the  author  of  "The 
Parish  Register  "  and  •  *  The  Borough , "  are  scarcely 
likely  to  have  been  failures,  and  his  son  tells  us  that 
the  poet  had  written  no  less^than  three  —  **  The 
Widow  Gray,"  in  which  the  principal  character 
was  a  benevolent  humorist,  a  Dr.  Allison ;  one 
entitled  "  Reginald  Glanshaw ;  or,  the  Man  who 
commanded  Success  " ;  and  a  third,  the  title  of 
which  he  has  forgotten.  The  character  of  Glan- 
shaw was,  we  are  told,  **  drawn  with  a  veiT  con- 
siderable power."  The  last  novel  opened  with 
a  description  of  a  wretched  room  "similar  to 
some  that  are  presented  in  his  poetry ; "  but  as 
good  Mrs.  Crabbe  was  of  opinion  that  his  prose 

f pictures  were  not  so  graphic  as  those  he  had  de- 
ineated  in  verse,  the  sensitive  poet  committed 
all  these  works  to  the  flames.  "  Numberless," 
writes  his  son,  "  were  the  manuscripts  which  he 
completed,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  never 
destined  to  see  the  light.  I  can  well  remember 
more  than  one  ^and  incremation,  and  with 
what  glee  his  children  vied  in  assisting  him, 
stirring  up  the  fire  and  bringing  him  fresh  loads 
of  fuel  as  fast  as  their  little  legs  would  enable 
them."  In  these  bonfires  perished  another  work 
which  he  had  drawn  up  with  immense  labor,  an 
"Essay  on  Botany  in  English."  A  Cambridge 
pedant,  one  Davies,  had  told  him  that  to  write 
about  such  a  subject  as  botany  in  English,  and 
not  in  Latin,  was  degrading  to  so  learned  a 
science  and  quite  intolerable.  The  essay  accord- 
ingly followed  the  novels.    That  the  work  was  a 


valuable  contribution  to  botanical  literature  we 
know  from  the  author  himself,  who  afterwards 
observed  with  a  singular  naivete  that  he  mij^ht 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  considered  the  nrst 
discoverer  of  more  than  one  addition  to  the 
British  Flora,  had  the  treatise  come  out  at  the 
time  when  his  friend  "arrested  its  progress." 
Mr.  Davies  and  Mrs.  Crabbe  have  assuredly 
much  to  answer  for. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  a  prose  work  by  another  poet,  namely, 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  in  the  manner  of  Lu- 
cian,"  written  by  Mathew  Prior.    In  1781  it  was 
certainly  in  the  possession  of  the  Dowager  Duch- 
ess of  Portland  in  the  form  of  a  quarto  manu- 
script.   Joseph  Warton  had  read  it,  and  has 
observed  that  if  it  were  published  Prior  would 
appear  to  be  as  good  a  prose-writer  as  poet. 
The  manuscript  contained,  it  seems,  "  Heads  for 
a  Treatise  on  Learning,"  "An  Essay  on  Opin- 
ion," "Dialogues  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Clenard,  the  Grammarian,"  between  "  Locke  and 
Montaigne,"  "  the  Vicar  of  Brj^and  Sir  Thomas 
More,"  and  between  "  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Ms 
Porter."    As  Disraeli  had  seen  the  first  of  these 
we  may  presume  the  work  is  still  in  existence. 
There  are  probably  few  people  who  know  that 
Moli^re  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  translators  of 
Lucretius,  and  the  way  in  which  this  work  was 
lost  is  not  a  little  curious ;  but  we  let  the  Sieur 
de  Grimarest  tell  the  story. 

"  This  author  had  translated  almost  all  Lucre- 
tius, and  he  would  have  completed  this  labor 
but  for  a  misfortune  which  befell  his  work.  One 
of  his  servants,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  dress 
his  wig,  took  a  copy  of  his  translation  to  make 
curl-papers.  Moli^re,  who  was  easily  irritated, 
was  so  piqued  at  the  fate  of  his  manuscript  that 
in  his  rage  he  threw  the  rest  at  once  into  the  fire. 
While  he  was  working  at  it  he  had  read  his  work 
to  M.  Rohault,  who  was  veiy  satisfied  with  it. 
To  make  nis  translation  more  tasteful  Moli^re 
had  rendered  in  prose  all  the  philosophical  parts, 
and  he  had  put  in  verse  those  fine  descriptions  of 
Lucretius." 

A  fire  accidentally  breaking  out  (1752^  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Hon.  Charles  lorke,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  robbed  the  world  of  an  invaluable  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  pamphlets  which  had  been 

gathered  together  with  immense  pains  by  the 
ord  Chancellor  Somers ;  and  Davies'  Notes  on 
Cicero's  "  De  Ofllciis"  perished  by  a  similar 
calamity  in  the  Strand,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  destruction  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  library,  in  1780,  involved  also  the 
loss  of  untold  manuscript  treasures,  and  An^lo- 
Saxon  literature  has  been  maimed  for  all  time 
by  the  fire  which  ravaged  the  Cottonian  Library 
in  October  1781.  Scholars  will  curse  forever  the 
Conflagration  of  Moscow,  for  there  among  other 
literary  treasures  were  consumed  the  manuscript 
collections  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Aristotelian 
commentors,  J.  G.  Bnhle.  Reams  of  Oldys'  in- 
estimable antiquarian  collections  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed,  and  the  place  where  ei^ht 
octavo  volumes  of  Anthony  Collins'  manuscnpt 
treatises  are  lurking  is  still  a  secret.  But,  ^r- 
haps,  the  most  vexatious  and  mysterious  depriva- 
tion which  prose  literature  has  sufiEered  occurred 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  4th  of  Jolj, 
B.C.  44,  Cicero  had  written  and  dedicated  to  ms 
friend  Atticus,  a  treatise,  in  two  books,  on  Glory 
—De  Oloria,    This  treatise  was  once  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  Petrarch,  and  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  by  Raimondo  Soranzo.  He  lent  the  maou- 
script  to  an  old  friend,  who  was  anxious  to  pe- 
ruse it.  This  friend,  however,  omitted  to  return 
it,  and  after  repeated  evasions  confessed  that, 
being  hard  pressed  for  a  sum  of  money,  he  had 
pawned  the  sacred  deposit.  For  some  inexpli- 
cable reason,  he  refused  to  say  where  he  had 
panned  it,  and  dying,  not  lon^  afterwards,  the 
secret  perished  with  him,  and  the  manuscript 
has  never  been  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this. 
Paalus  Manutius  asserted  some  years  afterwards 
that  Petrus  Alcyonius  had  stolen  it,  and,  after 
transcribing  some  of  the  best  passa^s  fVom  it 
into  a  treatise  of  his  own,  **  on  Exile,^^  had  after- 
wards made  way  with  the  manuscript,  that  his 
base  plagiarisms  might  not  be  detected. 

Dr.  Conyers  Midfieton  had  completed  at  his 
death  a  treatise  on  '*  The  Inefficacy  and  Inutility 
'.  of  Prayer,"  which,  so  far  as  style  and  ability  were 
'  concerned,  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  daring 
ecclesiastic  had  ever  written.  His  widow  pre- 
served the  manuscript  for  some  years,  and  be- 
queathed it  at  her  death  to  the  amiable  and 
respectable  physician.  Dr.  Heberden,  who  com- 
mitted it  to  tne  flames  —  its  appropriate  place. 

What  a  woful  catolo^e  mignt  be  made  of  the 
literary  treasures  which  have  perished  at  sea !  A 
whole  shipload  of  classical  manuscripts  went 
down  when  Guarino  Veronese  was  on  his  return 
from  Cdhstantinople,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  thoufi^h  Guanno  survived  his 
freight,  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  it  is  said  to  have 
turned  his  hair  white  in  a  few  hours.  The  mag- 
nificent collections  of  Vincentio  llnelli  afford 
another  melancholy  item  in  these  marine  calam- 
ities. At  his  death  in  1600,  his  library  was 
p^ked,  filling  three  ships,  to  be  transf(^rred  to 
Naples.  One  of  these  ships,  however,  fell  into 
the  bands  of  some  pirates,  who  boarded  it,  and 
flang  most  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  into  the 
sea,  among  them  some  very  valuable  antiquarian 
treatises ;  the  rest  of  them  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  neighboring  shore,  and  used,  sars  Tir- 
aboschi,  who  tells^the  tale,  either  for  stufuig  up 
the  holes  in  boats,  or  to  patch  up  broken  win- 
dows. Had  it  not  been  lor  another  casualty  at 
sea,  Europe  might  long  ago  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  writings  which  would  probably  have  an- 
ticipated hj  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  re- 
searches of  modem  Chinese  scholars.  In  1GD8 
a  Dutch  merchant,  named  Hudde,  having  made 
his  fortune,  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  ol  nis  life 
to  studying  Chinese,  and,  being  still  a  youn^ 
man,  sailea  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  inti- 
mately acquainting  himself  with  tne  details  of 
Chinese  government,  as  well  as  with  its  history 
and  literature.  He  was  so  fortunate  ns  to  have 
passed  himself  off  for  a  Chinese,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  mandarin,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
mai^ter  every  detail  of  the  difficult  task  he  had 
undertaken.  He  had  embodied  the  labor  of  thirty 
years  in  a  prodis;ious  mass  of  manuscripts,  and 
on  his  return  to  Lurope  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
all  his  cherished  treasures  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Ibi  omnia 
Effusoa  labor 

We  intended  to  say  something  about  literary 
suicide,  but  space  fails,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  citingthe  strange  cases  of  Fracastor 
and  Longolius.  Tracastor,  one  of  the  most  emi- 


nent scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  writ- 
ten in  Latin  an  elaborate  history  of  Venice,  which 
all  who  saw  the  manuscript  praised  in  the  high- 
est terms.  But  the  unfortunate  author  got  up  in 
the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  and  committed  the 
manuscript  to  the  flames,  and  thus  deprived 
scholars  of  a  work  *'  which  need  have  feared  no 
comparison  with  that  of  Livy.^^  Longolius^ 
conduct  was  still  more  extraordinary,  especially 
as  he  could  plead  no  such  delirium  as  an  excuse. 
He  became  so  infatuated  with  the  style  of  Cicero, 
that  he  not  only  determined  to  imitate  his  com- 
position for  the  rest  of  his  days,  but  to  destroy 
everything  he  had  written  before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  great  Roman 
stylist.  Accordingly  he  destroyed  not  only  a 
valuable  commentaiy  on  Pliny,  but  a  considera- 
ble mass  of  manuscript  matter  as  well ;  and  as 
he  died  shortly  after  his  injudicious  act,  he  left 
scarcely  anything  behind  him.  Temple  Bar. 


THE  PTBAMID8. 

[This  short,  but  clear  and  sensible,  account  is 
extracted  from  a  paper  by  R.  S.  Poole  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  of  January,  1879,  beine  the 
first  of  a  series  on  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  its  brief  reasonable  statement  of  facts, 
after  tJie  visionary  volumes  of  such  fanoy-mon- 
gers  as  Taylor  and  Piazzi  Smyth,  -^^d.] 

The  age  of  the  Pyramids  is  doubtful.  The 
object  for  which  they  were  built  is  certain .  There 
is  no  need  here  to  examine  curious  speculations 
to  which  their  measures  have,  like  the  numbers 
of  Manetho^s  list,  seemed  to  offer  themselves  with 
a  strange  facility,  like  false  lights  that  lead  a  trav- 
eller into  the  quicksands.  They  were  royal  tombs 
and  nothing  more.  We  need  not  draw  any  idea 
of  astronomical  use  from  their  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  whereas  the  Chaldean  pyramids  pointed 
to  them,  nor,  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
from  the  curious  circumstance  that  at  the  time  of 
its  building  its  entrance-passage  pointed  to  the 
then  pole-star,  a  Draconis,  nor  from  the  excellent 
platform  for  astronomical  observation  on  its  sum- 
mit, nor  from  its  chief  measures  beine  in  exact 
Egyptian  cubits  without  fhuitions.  There  may 
have  been  a  religious  reason  for  the  orientation 
of  this  and  the  ouier  Egyptian  pyramids,  but  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  a  deviation. of  direction  would 
have  produced,  a  disagreeable  discord  in  the  plac- 
ing of  these  geometrically-shaped  buildings.  It 
was  no  use  to  point  a  passage  to  the  pole-star  as 
it  had  to  be  closed  at  tne  completion  of  the  struc- 
ture after  the  king^s  sepulture.  The  platform 
did  not  exist  when  the  casing  of  the  monument 
was  complete  to  its  apex.  The  most  fiamous 
buildings  of  antiquity  were  constructed  of  full 
measures  without  fractions  in  all  their  chief 
dimensions.  What,  perhaps,  originated  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  observing  aue  proportion  when  fractions, 
were  allowed  became  a  matter  of  religion. 

The  Pyramids,  then,  were  tombs  of  kings. 
Each  had  its  name.  The  Great  Pyramid  was 
called  **the  Splendid  ;^^  the  second  Pyramid, 
strangely  enough,  "the  Great;  "the  third  Pyr- 
amid, '  *  the  Snperior.^^  Each  must  have  been  the 
chief  object  of  a  king^s  reign.  Begun  at,  or  per- 
haps in  some  9ases  oefore,  his  accession,  it  was 
built  on  a  plan  which  allowed  constant  addition 
and  speedy  completion.  Thus  the  Pyramids  are 
the  measures  of  tiie  reigns  of  those  who  built 
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thorn,  and  bappil y  in  many  cases  we  know  form 
the  tombs  arouncf  who  tliese  royal  builders  were. 

The  main  principles  of  an  £g}'ptian  tomb  of 
this  age  are  tlie  same  in  the  Pjrramids  and  in  the 
smaller  built  tombs,  though  the  mode  in  which 
the  principles  are  carried  out  is  different.  These 
smaller  tombs  consist  of  a  quadrangular  mass  of 
masonry  like  an  oblong  truncated  pyramid,  hav- 
ing a  pit  entered  from  above  descending  to  a 
sepulchral  chamber  cut  in  the  rock  beneaui ;  and 
within  is  also  a  chapel  entered  from  an  external 
door,  and  a  secret  chamber  to  contain  statues  of 
the  deceased.  The  Pyramids  represent  the 
purely  sepulchral  part  of  these  structures.  In 
front  of  the  entrance  of  each  was  a  chapel,  to 
which  was  probably  attached  a  secret  chamber. 

The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  probably  trace- 
able to  the  natural  shapes  of  the  desert  mountains. 
All  Egyptian  architecture  is  characterized  by 
the  same  sloping  lines  as  these  mountains,  vary- 
ing like  them  from  the  sharp  inalination  of  the 
Pyramids  to  the  very  slight  slope  of  the  built 
tombs,  and,  it  mav  be  added,  of  all  the  great  mas- 
sive gateways  of  the  later  temples.  Whether  these 
forms  were  thus  derived  or  not,  their  adoption 
must  have  been  due  to  their  extreme  strength. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  con- 
structed was  first  shown  in  Professor  Lepsius^ 
**  Letters  from  Egypt."  The  objects  of  the  royal 
builders  were  strength  of  position,  a  secure  place 
of  sepulture,  and  a  method  by  which  the  monu- 
ment could  be  gradually  increased  from  year  to 
vear  and  finished  with  little  delay  when  the 
king^s  death  made  this  necessary.  A  site  was 
thosen  on  the  low  table-land  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  a  slight  elevation  was  selected  as  a  peg  on 
which  the  structure  should,  as  it  were,  be  pivoted. 
In  this  core  of  rock  a  sloping  descending  passage, 
usually  entered  from  the  north,  was  cut,  of  suf- 
ficient size  for  the  conveyance  of  a  sarcophagus, 
leadinfi^  to  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Above  and 
around  the  rock  a  solid  structure  of  masonry  was 
raised,  of  cubical  form,  but  with  slight  sloping 
sides.  In  the  ease  of  the  king's  death  at  this 
stage  of  the  work,  the  pyramid  was  at  once  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  sloping  lateral  masses 
and  a  pyramidal  cap.  Roughly  this  additional 
work  did  not  exceed  in  quantity  the  first  con- 
struction, excluding  the  excavation.  If  the  king 
lived  on,  the  first  construction  was  enlarged  on 
each  of  its  four  sides  so  as  to  form  a  great  plat- 
form on  which  a  second  central  mass  was  raised 
and  a  pyramid  of  two  de^ees,  without  filled-in 
angles  was  formed.  At  this  stage  again  the  work 
could  be  completed  if  necessary,  or  if  the  king 
still  lived  each  platform  from  the  lowest  could 
be  increased  on  the  same  principle.  The  form 
of  the  Pyramid  of  Steps  at  Sakkarah,  the  central 
monument  of  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis,  is  a 
^ood  illustration  of  the  general  principle,  and 
the  change  of  angle  in  the  Southern  Pyramid  of 
Dahshoor  is  valuable  as  a  probable  instance  of 
hastv  completion. 

Tne  manner  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  built 
is  thus  clear  enough ;  the  mechanical  skill  their 
construction  shows  must  remain  a  marvel.  The 
main  materials  were  indeed  quarried  irom  the 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  monuments  stand, 
but  the  finest  quality  used  was  brought  from 

Suarries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and,  in 
le  instances  in  which  granite  was  employed, 
usually  for  details,  from  the  First  Cataract. 
How  were  the  vast  blobks  lowered  from  the 
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quarries  and  transported  to  the  river,  how  em- 
barked, again  transported  to  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  raised  to  the  low  table-land  on  which  the 
Pyramids  stand,  and  then  elevated  to  the  heights 
required,  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid  up  to 
above  450  feet,  and  how  were  not  alone  the 
casing-stones,  but  also  the  stones  lining  aad 
roofing  the  narrow  passages  and  chambers, 
fitted  with  an  exactness  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed P  We  know  from  their  pictures  some- 
thing of  the  machinery  of  Uie  Ee^-ptians,  bow 
they  transported  huo^e  masses  or  stone  by  the 
use  of  the  labor  of  men  or  oxen,  on  sledges 
moving  on  rollers,  and  we  also  know  that  mat 
causeways  led  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids.  But  this  is  all. 
Of  their  mode  of  raismg  masses  we  are  wholly 
ignorant.  People  have  talked  of  mounds  op 
which  the  stones  were  dnigged  to  build  the 
Pyramids,  but  the  work  of  constructing  an  easy 
incline  for  a  pyramid  460  feet  high  would  have 
been  tremendous,  and  the  materials,  unless  it 
was  built  of  stone,  would  not  have  been  at  hand. 
At  present  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  solution 
of  this  curious  problem.  i 

The  Great  Pyramid  was  originally  480  feet  i 
high,  and  each  side  of  its  base  measured  704 
feet,  dimensions  slightly  reduced  by  its  use  as  a 
quarry  in  later  times.  The  successive  Md&lim 
capitals  of  E^ypt,  of  which  Cairo  is  tha  latest, 
have  been  built  of  the  monuments  of  Memphis. 
The  city  and  its  temples  have  disappeared,  and  ' 
left  scarcely  a  trace ;  yet  the  larger  Pyramids 
have  lost  but  a  small  proportion  of  their  mate- 
rials, and  where  there  are  marks  of  ruin,  it  is 
rather  due  to  the  efforts  of  explorers  than  to  the 
actual  removal  of  the  stones  from  the  site.  Seen 
from  afar,  on  what  Horace  well  calls  their 
royal  site,  the  vastness  of  the  Pyramids  strikes 
us ;  as  we  approach  them,  and  begin  to  distin- 
guish the  courses  of  stone,  this  impression 
wanes,  to  return  with  an  oppressive  force  as  we 
stand  beneath  them.  All  other  works  of  man 
are  dwarfed  by  them,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  other  works  of  man  occupied  a  whole 
nation,  as  it  is  all  but  certain  the  greater  Pyra- 
mids did,  for  one  or  even  two  generations  each. 
No  public  works  save  the  Pyramids  are  known 
of  the  Memphite  kingdom.  When  true  public 
works  begin.  Pyramids  become  far  loss  cosUy, 
like  that  of  the  wise  king  who  excavated  tne 
Lake  Moeris. 

^  The  object  of  each  P3rramid  was  to  entomb  a 
single  mummied  king:  sometimes  two  sepul- 
chral chambers  may  point  to  a  double  buriid: 
in  one  case  an  early  monument,  the  Third 
Pyramid,  seems  to  have  been  enlarged  by  a 
latter  sovereign ;  but  in  general  each  monument 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  a  single  en- 
tombment. The  purpose  of  so  vast  a  labor  is 
no  longer  a  mystery  if  we  may  assume  that  the 
Egyptians  held  the  preservation  of  the  body  to 
be  essential  to  immortality.  It  is  certain  that 
all  Egyptian  tombs  were  constructed  under  Uie 
influence  of  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  final  aim  of  the  Pyramid  builders 
was  that  each  head  of  the  religion  and  state 
should  rest  securely  in  these  vast  monuments, 
whose  form  is  a  type  of  immortalitv,  resting  on 
the  solid  rock,  themselves  solid  and  indestructi- 
ble, yet  pointing  heavenwards.  It  is  a  weakness 
of  practical  natures  to  laugh  with  Pliny  at  the 
Pyramids,  as  mere  monuments  of  human  vanity 
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We  forget  the  human  weakness  of  personal 
eoromemoration  when  we  remember  that  the 
pyramids  are  material  records  of  a  belief  in  im- 
mortality, the  oldest  and  the  most  enduring. 

Of  the  chapels  in  front  of  each  Pyramid  there 
are  bat  sciinty  remains.  A  priesthood  was  at- 
tached to  each,  and  we  know  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Salte  kings,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
the  priesthood  of  some  of  these  Pyramid  kings 
was  still  maintained.  That  one  of  these  is  a  king 
j  whom  Herodotus  charges  with  hostility  to  relig- 
ion, is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  histonairs 
ODtrnstworthiness  when  dealing  with  matters  he 
did  not  know,  except  on  the  evidence  of  mere 
gossip. 

The  Sphinx,  true  to  its  character  in  legend, 
has  still  a  riddle, — the  date  when  it  was  carved 
oat  of  the  rock.  An  inscription  in  the  name  of 
the  king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  but  per- 
haps reeut  at  a  later  time,  speaks  of  it  as  already 
extant  in  his  remote  age.  It  was  the  symbol  of 
the  god  Ilar-em-akhu,  norus  in  the  horizon,  or 
the  rising  sun,  and  was  thus  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Heliopolis,  the  City 
of  the  Sun,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  not 
fer  to  the  northwaj-d.  In  latter  times  avenues 
of  sphinxes  led  to  the  temples.  This  solitary 
sphinx  has  no  such  purpose,  and  was  itself  wor- 
ihipi^d,  a  little  chapel  being  constructed  be- 
tween its  fore-paws. 

While  there  is  much  to  perplex  us  in  the  great 
monuments  of  the  Pyramid  field,  the  lesser  ones 
are  full  of  fruitful  informalion.  Around  the 
royal  mansolea  lie  the  multitudinous  sepulchres 
of  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  that  time.  Each 
has  its  chapel,  or  more  rarely  chapels,  decorated 
with  a  great  variety  of  scenes  of  daily  life,  which 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  Egyptians  of  this 
distant  age.  It  has  been  thought,  somewhat 
fancifully,  that  these  subjects  relate  to  the  occu- 
nationsof  the  future  state,  but  the  absence  of  any 
but  the  most  reserved  representation  of  ftmereal 
matters,  as  well  as  of  alt  religious  pictures,  for- 
bids an  allegorical  view  inconsistant  with  the 
simplicity  of  this  early  affe. 

Thus  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  these 
oldest  of  contemporary  pictures  is  their  extreme 
reticence  as  to  religion.  There  is  a  short  prayer 
characteristically,  not  directly  addressed,  as  in 
hiter  times  to  Osiris,  but  to  Anubis,  an  inferior 
divinity  of  his  family.  Its  purport  is  simply  for 
the  welfare  of  the  chiefjperson  of  the  tomb  in  the 
divine  underworld.  We  miss  the  appeal  of  later 
inscriptions  to  the  voya^rs  up  and  down  the 
beloved  river,  towards  which  most  of  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  look,  to  repeat  the  inscribed  formula 
for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
tomb  there  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  its  pur- 
pose, — the  occasional  representation  of  the  occu- 
pant as  a  mummy.  No  ceremonies  of  sepulchre 
are  pictured,  no  passages  of  the  Ritual  inscribed. 
We  are  at  an  extreme  limit  of  Egyptian  usap;e 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the 
monarchy  that  the  other  extreme  is  usual,  re- 
ligious subjects  having  gradually  won  a  prepon- 
derance. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  pic- 
tures of  the  king,  even  in  tombs  of  members  of 
I  his  fiunily,  unlike  the  usage  of  the  Empire,  in 
I  the  tombs  of  which  we  sometimes  see  the  kin^ 
receiving  the  homage  of  his  subject.  It  would 
seem  that  at  this  remote  time  the  Pharaoh  stood 
as  Ugh  above  his  subjects  in  rank  as  his  Pyra- 
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mid  overtopped  their  modest  sepulchres.  Even 
a  queen  is  spoken  of  as  having  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  the  king.  The  most  important  priestly 
function  seems  to  have  been  the  pinesthood  of 
each  kin^,  to  which  was  entrustea  the  ceremo- 
nial of  his  sepulchral  chapel.  Each  great  man 
held  priestly,  military,  and  civil  power,  or  at 
least  could  do  so.  There  was  not  at  this  time 
the  distinction  into  classes,  and  the  habit  of  he- 
reditary transmission  of  functions,  that  made 
the  later  system  from  the  Empire  downwards 
almost  one  of  castes.  It  is  also  significant  that 
nearly  all  the  high  functionaries  are  of  the  blood 
royal,  though  there  is  a  remarkable  exception 
in  the  case  of  an  able  man  who  probably  rose 
from  the  ranks  and  was  rewarded  by  a  marriage 
with  a  princess,  Ti,  whose  beautiful  tomb  at 
Sakk&rah  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  sights  of  Memphis. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  royal  power, 
the  Egyptians  of  this  age  were  a  light-hearted 
people.  No  one  can  have  seen  the  wooden  statue 
of  a  gentleman  of  that  period  which  was  shown  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  precious  monuments  of  early  Egyptian 
art  in  the  Bool&k  Museum,  without  being  struck 
by  4ts  air  of  well-fed  content ;  indeed,  the  word 
**  jolly"  is  almost  the  only  term  by  which  its 
character  can  be  described.  And  this  is  evi- 
dently the  type  of  man  whose  daily  life  was  por- 
trayed as  a  memorial  in  his  tomb.  There  we 
see  him  walking  afoot,  for  the  horse  was  not  yet 
known  in  Egypt,  his  staff*  in  his  hand,  seeing 
the  various  occupations  of  the  field,  the  garden, 
and  the  vineyard;  taking  stock  of  his  asses, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  ducks ;  witnessing  the 
various  handicrafts  of  his  folk — we  do  not  know 
that  they  were  serfs  —  or  superintending  the 
transport  by  river  of  his  produce.  We  see  him 
too,  watching  the  fishers  or  those  who  bring  in 
game  and  wild  fowl,  more  rarely  himself  en- 
gaged in  sport.  His  home-life  is  not  forgotten. 
He  entertains  his  friends  at  feasts,  while  players 
on  instruments  of  music  and  singers  are  present 
for  their  diversion. 

These  are  the  subjects  of  the  wall-pictures,  or, 
more  strictly,  painted  sculptures,  of  the  tombs 
of  the  age  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties, 
those  of  the  Pyramid  period  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Memphis.  The  sixth  Dynasty,  evidently 
another  line,  if  it  did  not  transfer  the  royal  seat 
to  Middle  Egypt,  certainly  has  left  more  memo- 
rials of  its  subjects  there,  and  at  Abydos  in  the 
Thebaid.  Then  the  Egyptian  memoir  is  first 
found,  thenceforward  to  be  our  most  precious 
source  of  history. 

AMEBICAN  TRADE  VIBTUE8. 

[The  very  significant  lettei^  below,  from  a  re- 
cent number  or  the  London  Times ,  are  a  most 
instructive  lesson  in  prosperity.  Observe  what 
the  English  contractor  says  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  his  letter  about  the  advantages  of  the 
American  mechanic  over  the  English.  1.  We 
use  more  machinery.  2.  Our  men  are  better 
educated  fand  yet  there  are  good  folks  who 
complain  tliat  our  schools  teach  too  much) .  3. 
Our  laws  encourage  invention.  4.  Our  mechan- 
ics work  more  hours  a  week.  5.  Our  mechanics 
do  no  get  drunk  so  much,  and  do  not,  as  the  En- 

§lishmen  do,  lose  every  Monday  in  getting  over 
le  **  drunk  "  of  Saturday  and  Sunday.    B.  Our 
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business  is  organized  in  large  concerns,  with 
full  sets  of  machinery  and  plenty  of  capital  to 
take  special  orders.  The  plain  and  sensible 
statements  of  this  practical  Englishman  add 
some  tall  fetithers  to  the  cap  (if  we  may  mix  our 
metaphor  a  very  little)  of  the  American  eagle. 

1 .  COLONEL  WROTTESLEY'S  LETTER  TO  THE  LON- 

DON TIMES. 

Sir:  —  Having  lately  superintended  a  large 
contract  for  the  war  office  I  was  surprised  at 
finding  that  all  the  locks  for  the  building  were 
manufactured  in  America.  Having  askeufor  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstance  from  the  con- 
tractor, I  append  his  reply,  which  is  worth  the 
notice  of  our  manufacturers  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  evident  that  the  old  handicrafts 
in  metal  are  becoming  obsolete ;  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  obtained  a  start  of  us  by  being  the 
first  to  recognize  that  those  manufactures  vmich, 
like  guns,  time-pieces,  and  locks,  consist  of  a 
number  of  small  parts,  exact  counterparts  of  one 
another,  can  be  produced  by  macliinery  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost ;  and  unless  our  manufac- 
turers bestir  themselves,  the  Americans  will 
completely  command  the  markets  of  Europe^ 
X  our  obedient  servant, 

George  Wrotteslet,  Colonel. 

Woolwich,  January  6th. 

2.  THE  contractor's  LETTER  TO  THE  COLONEL. 

.  .  .  With  respect  to  my  own  particular  trade, 
I  used  to  buy  the  bulk  of  my  locks  from  Willen- 
hall.  I  am  not  exactly  a  manufacturer,  altbouo;h 
I  have  locks  of  my  own  patterns  made  exclu- 
sively for  me.  I  prefer  to  be  a  merchant  only, 
as  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  direct  dealings  with 
the  British  workman.  I  still  buy  a  little  from 
Wolverhampton  and  Willenhall  when  time  is  of 
consequence ;  but  my  chief  supply  comes  now 
from  America.  I  was  driven  there  by  the  infe- 
riority and  high  prices  of  English  workman- 
ship, and  the  unwillingness  ot  the  masters  to 
entertain  my  ideas  of  improvement.  The  latter 
are  now  complaining  of  my  American  resources, 
as  you  will  see  from  a  copy  of  the  Ironmonger 
sent  you  by  tJiis  post.  They  wish  to  injure  me 
by  insinuating  that  I  put  my  name  on  the  Ameri- 
can locks  to  disguise  the  fact  of  their  being 
American.  But  you  know  well  that  I  never  con- 
cealed this  fact  at  Woolwich,  and  I  may  say  that 
all  the  war-office  officials  who  had  to  do  with 
my  orders  for  Cyprus  and  elsewhere  knew  very 
well  that  my  goods  came  from  America.  But 
my  Willenhall  friends  are  more  annoyed  at  an- 
other matter  than  at  my  war-office  orders.  If 
you  will  please  refer  to  my  list  herewith,  you 
will  find  that  I  have  supplied  all  the  locks  for  a 
large  hospital  at  Walsall, — within  a  stone's 
throw  of  where  locks  are  made !  But  these 
locks  of  mine  came  3,500  miles,  and  cannot  be 
equalled  in  this  country.  This  is  **  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle  "  with  a  vengeance ! 

You  ask  me  to  state  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions in  America,  and  the  causes  operating  in 
favor  of  American  productions  being  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  English.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Americans  certainly  employ  machinery  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  do.  Indeed,  the  bulk 
of  our  English  locks  are  hand-made,  and  there 
is  too  mum  of  the  **  rule  of  thumb ''  about  them. 
Secondly,  the  Americans,  both  masters  and  men, 


seem  to  have  more  technical  and  general  educar 
tion  than  we  can  boast  of  here.  We  do  not  think 
enough  in  our  manufactories,  whereas  it  would 
pay  us  to  keep  a  man  to  do  noUiing  but  invent 
and  improve  and  think  out  the  requirements  of 
our  customers.  The  Americans  keep  inventory 
and  encourage  their  men  to  invent,  and  the  Amer- 
ican patent  laws  are  certainly  more  favorable  to 
inventors  than  ours.  In  the  third  place,  the  men 
work  longer  hours  in  America,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hnd  that  they  worked  as  long  on  Satur- 
days as  on  other  days.  Fourthly,  I  found  less 
drunkenness  in  America,  and  I  certainly  could 
not  hear  that  the  men  neglected  their  work 
through  drink.  Here,  however,  our  men  seldom 
begin  work  in  the  lock  trade  and  many  other 
trades  till  Tuesday.  They  hold  what  they  call 
"  Saint  Monday  ^^  eveiy  week,  as  it  takes  them 
Sunday  and  Monday  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  Saturday's  drinkmg.  This  ♦•  Saint  Monday  " 
is  religiously  (?)  observed  in  the  **  Black  Coun- 
try.'* Fifthly,  the  lock  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (such  as 
Chubbs  and  Hobbs,  the  latter  of  whom  is  an 
American),  are  men  of  small  capital  and  cannot 
afford  to  buy  machinery.  Many  of  our  smidl 
manufacturers  are  called  "  garret  masters,"  and 
are  little  better  off  than  tae  men  themselves. 
The  consequence  is,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  men,  nor  to  compete  with 
machine-made  goods.  In  America  small  firms 
are  the  exception,  large  ones  the  rule.  The 
majority  are  known  as  '*  limited  manufacturing 
companies,'*  and  a  vast  amount  of  capit-aJ  is 
invested  in  plant,  tools,  and  machinery.  Hence 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  entertain  orders  for 
special  goods,  which  our  small  makers  here 
could  not  undertake.  Judging  from  the  fact 
that  we  could  hold  our  own  against  such  coun- 
tries as  France  and  Crermany,  where  hand  labor 
prevails,  and  that  we  are  beaten  by  America, 
where  machinery  predominates,  you  can  readily 
understand  that  machinery  is  the  weapon  with 
which  we  are  being  successfully  beaten.  I  vis- 
ited a  good  many  manufactories  in  America— 
not  confined  to  locks  —  and  I  was  struck  with 
their  manifold  mechanical  appliances,  many  of 
which  approached  in  action  and  intelligence,  as 
nearly  as  machinery  could  do,  to  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  human  hand.  I  might  say,  in  the 
sixth  place,  that  our  school  boards  have  indi- 
rectly contributed  to  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  inasmucli  as  they  have  enabled  (and 
very  properly  so)  the  attendance  at  school  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  hitherto  been,  as  it 
were,  the  human  machinery  of  the  Englisli  lock- 
makers.  It  is  a  shameful  fact  that  mere  children 
were  formerly  employed  in  filing  and  japanning 
locks  before  they  were  able  almost  to  stand  or 
walk,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  to  be  strapped 
to  the  benches.  I  have  seen  mothers  and  their 
children  at  this  sort  of  work  in  Willenhall ;  but 
of  late  years  lads  and  men  have  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  children.  This  caused  prices  to  rise, 
and  made  it  possible  for  Americans  not  only  to 
supply  themselves,  but  to  undersell  us  here  and 
also  in  our  colonies.  Our  prosperity  may  return  if 
our  masters  and  men  can  see  **  eye  to  eye,"  bat 
when  once  trade  is  diverted  into  a  certain  chan- 
nel it  is  difficult  to  recover  it. 

You  have  seen  specimens  of  my  American 
locks ;  and  know  how  superior  they  are  in  fin- 
ish, both  internally  and  externally.    The  japan- 
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Ding  of  the  American  rim  lock  is  worthy  of 
ill  praise.  To  begin  with,  their  castings  are 
eleauer,  and  the  japanning  is  done  by  a  process 
of  dipping  in  a  fine  liquid,  which  is  allowed  to 
run  off,  thereby  leaving  a  glassy  surface.  On 
&e  other  hand,  the  English  japan  is  thiSk  and 
coarse,  and  is  daubed  on  with  a  brush,  and  it  is 
ofteD  possible  to  peel  it  off  with  your  fingers. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  1  have  no  great 
£uth  in  the  cheaper  class  of  American  locks. 
Some  of  them  are  really  too  cheap  and  too  com- 
IBOD  for  this  country,  and  are  only  fit  for  the 
wooden  bouses  in  the  States.  I  do  not  sell  any 
ef  these  pure  **  Yankee  ^^  goods,  and  people  have 
iBade  a  mistake  in  importing  them  so  largely. 
, .  .  While  they  (the  Americans)  have  made  a 
htige  breach  in  our  lock  trade,  they  have  almost 
annihilated  the  Geneva  watch  trade.  The  well- 
known  **Waltham  waUrhes"  are  supplanting 
the  Geneva  watches  all  over  the  world,  and  they 
made  a  great  **stir'^  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
The  lame  may  be  said  of  tools  and  guns. 
American  tools  are  preferred  to  English  almost 
everywhere,  and  they  are  infinitely  cheaper. 
As  regards  ^ns,  you  are  likely  to  know  more 
about  these  ui&n  I  can  tell  you ;  but  I  may  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  my  wife  and  I  resided  for 
Beyerjil  weeks  in  the  town  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  (about  fifty  miles  from  Boston),  where 
we  had  gone  chiefly  to  see  relatives  of  ours.  At 
that  time  (May,  1877)  the  Providence  Arms 
Company  were  executing  large  orders  for  the 
Tnrks  for  Martini-Peabody  rifies;  hence  the 
Yankee  joke  that  the  Turks  had  ** Providence" 
on  their  side  during  the  war.  I  was  privileged 
through  my  relatives,  and  obtained  a  permit  to 
^through  the  factory  in  question.  Some 
English  naval  ofi&cers  and  an  admiral  had  been 
oyer  the  same  works  the  week  previous  to  our 
Tisit.  I  was  much  interested  at  the  ingenuity 
and  intelligence  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
nmoos  machines  in  operation,  and  ifollowed 
ihe  manufacture  of  these  sruns  from  the  first  to 
Uie  last  stages.  I  learned  that  the  Americans 
had  obtained  the  orders  solely  on  account  of 
their  low  price,  and  the  speed  with  which  t^ey 
were  able  to  turn  them  out. 


CHAMFOET  AND  RIVAROL. 

[Pickings,  transcribed  and  translated  and 
edited  from  a  paper  by  Creorge  Saintsbury,  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  —  Ed.'\ 

Chamfort  was  bom  1741,  and  died  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Rivarol  was  bom  ten  years 
later,  and  died  1801.  Both  were  Frenchmen 
of  low  birth;  and  both  became  known  as 
sarcastic  wits.  Here  are  a  few  of  their  sayings 
and  stories.  The  stories  they  are  supposed  to 
bave  manufactured ;  but  they  are  amusing  just 
the  same. 

CHAMFORT. 

The  spirit  of  the  Revolution  is :  Be  my  brother 
orl  will  kill  you. 

A  maxim  is,  something  produced  by  an  Intel- 
liff^t  man  to  save  trouble  to  fools. 

The  nobility,  say  the  nobles,  is  an  intermediate 
between  king  and  people.  —  Yes;  just  as  the 
greyhoond  is  the  intermediate  between  hunts- 
nuui  and  hare. 

In  the  French  Academy  there  used  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have 
called  •*  intermptiousness.^^    A  certain  member 


gravely  proposed  a  rule  that  not  more  than  four 
persons  should  be  allowed  to  speak  at  once. 

A  stingy  academician  thought  he  had  paid  his 
subscriptron.  The  collector  indulgently  said, 
*•  I  did  not  see  him  pay  it,  but  I  believe  he  did.** 
And  Fontenelle,  who  was  by,  rejoined,  **Idid 
see  him  pay  it,  but  I  don^t  believe  it.^^ 

Voltaire's  niece,  Madame  Denis,  was  old  and 
homely,  and  was,  with  many  modest  airs,  declin- 
ing to  be  praised  for  her  acting  in  Zaire.  ••  One 
ought  to  be  young  and  beautiful  for  that,'^  she 
said.  **  Oh,  no,  madame,^^  replied  a  hasty  flat- 
terer, **  you  have  proved  the  contrary." 

Madame  de  11 was  describing  the  death  of 

the  Duke  d'Aumont.  **It  was  very  sudden. 
Only  two  days  before.  Dr.  Bouvard  had  allowed 
him  to  eat ;  and  even  on  the  very  day  of  his 
i'eath,  two  hours  before  the  final  stroke  of 
paralysis,  he  was  exacthr  himself,  just  as  he  was 
at  thirtv.  He  asked  for  his  parrot ;  he  said, 
•  Dust' that  arm-chair,'  and  *  Look  at  my  two  new 
pieces  of  embroidery ;'  —  he  had  as  complete 
possession  of  all  his  intellect,  as  full  command 
of  all  his  thoughts,  as  ever." 

RIVAROL. 

Rivarol,  though  an  innkeeper's  son,  had 
adopted  unto  himself  the  title  of  Count,  and 
the  *•  particle  of  nobility,"  de,  and  made  it  a 
point  to  be  a  royalist.  One  day  he  was  talking 
with  a  real  nobleman  on  the  loss  of  our  titles, 
our  rights,  and  so  on ;  whereupon  the  other  said, 
half  to  himself,  in  a  surprised  tone,  **Our!^ 
At  this,  Rivarol,  who  was  a  Gascon,  askeu  with 
some  peremptoriness,  ••  What  do  you  find 
singular  about  that?"  **  It  is  the  plural  that  I 
find  singular,"  was  the  reply.  It  is  true  that 
Rivarol  did  not  in  this  instance  do  the  wit ;  but 
he  occasioned  it. 

Some  one  had  made  a  single  couplet,  and 
recited  it  to  him  for  judgment;  what  he  ^ot  was 
execution;  for  Rivarol  said,  "Very  good;  only 
there  are  some  tedious  passages." 

The  Abb6  de  Vauxcelles  used  to  deliver 
funeral  sermons  of  unsatisfactory  quality.  Riv- 
arol said,  "Nowhere  do  we  so  stronfflv  feel  the 
nothingness  of  man  as  in  the  prose  or  this  pulpit 
orator." 

Rulhi^re,  a  person  of  no  very  good,  repute  or 
liking,  complained  of  his  unpopularity,  one  day 
to  Rivarol,  *•  And  yet,"  he  said,  *•  I  have  never 
been  guilty  of  but  one  bad  action  all  my  life." 
**  When  will  it  end.^  "  was  the  cutting  answer. 

Of  a  certain  epigrammatist  he  said,  with  ex- 
quisite mischievousness,  "  His  epigrams  do  hon- 
or to  his  heart." 

Of  ** easy  writing"  he  said,  ** The  reader  suf- 
fers all  the  pains  wnich  the  writer  did  not  take." 

He  judged  modem  civilization  thus :  The  most 
civilized  nations  are  as  near  to  barbarism  as  the 
mosi  polished  steel  is  to  rust." 

In  speaking  of  the  slow  operations  of  the  allies 
against  France  in  the  early  revolutionary  days 
he  said,  •'  They  are  always  one  year  behind,  one 
army  behind,  and  one  idea  behind  " ;  and  of  the 
emigrant  nobles,  **  They  mistake  recollections 
for  rights." 

Here  are  two  savings  of  more  depth ;  and  the 
second  has  much  beauty:  "Indulgence  towards 
those  whom  we  know  is  much  le^s  common  than 
pity  for  those  whom  we  do  not."  "Old  age  is 
poppies  between  life  and  death,  to  make  us  for- 
get the  one,  and  sleep  in  the  other." 
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**  Genius/^  he  said,  **  murders  those  whom  it 
robs." 

And,  **  More  than  one  writer  imagines  he  is 
making  his  reader  think,  when  he  is  only  mak- 
inff  him  sweat.'^ 

He  said  two  disobliging  things  of  Florian, 
who  wrote  harmless  little  stories.  Seeing  a 
manuscript  sticking  out  of  Florian's  pocket  one 
day  he  said  to  him,  **  If  we  did  not  know  you  we 
might  be  tempted  to  rob  you."  And  he  said  of 
Florian's  books,  which  seem  to  have  contained  a 
good  deal  of  what  printers  call  **fat,"  **They 
consist  of  nearly  as  many  blank  pages  as  printed 
ones ;  and  it  is  lucky  too,  for  the  blank  pages  are 
by  far  the  best." 


GEORGE  HENRY   LEWES. 

BT   ANTHONT  TBOLLOPE. 

[This  short  and  loving  record  is  here  pvinted, 
not  for  any  particular  critical  or  historici^  value, 
for  it  has  not  much  such ;  but  the  honest,  hearty 
affection  that  fills  it  is  a  testimony  of  rare  and 
high  quality  to  the  goodness  and  worthiness  of 
Mr.  Lewes.  «  Besides,  it  is  an  excellent  sample 
of  lucid  and  simple  English,  and  much  the  best 
piece  of  writing  that  we  remember  of  Mr.  Trol 
topers.  A  Positivist  passage  by  Mr.  Harrison  ii 
omitted.  —  Ed.^ 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  December,  a  few 
loying  friends  stood  over  the  orrave  in  the  High- 
gate  cemetery  which  received  tue  body  of  George 
Henry  Lewes,  who  was  the  first  editor  of  this 
Hevtew,  The  papers  of  the  day  generously,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  correctly,  recorded  the  leading 
incidents  of  his  peculiarly  valuable  literary  life. 
But  as  he  was  our  editor  when  we  first  estab- 
lished this  periodical,  having  undertaken  the 
duty  in  compliance  with  my  urgency,  and  as  he 
was  to  me,  personally,  a  most  dear  friend  and 
a  cherished  companion,  I  purpose  to  say  a  few 
words  in  these  pages  as  to  his  life  and  work. 

He  was  bom  in  April,  1817,  in  London,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  Charles  Lee  Lewes,  the 
well-known  comedian.  His  father,  I  think,  left 
no  special  mark  in  the  world.  His  education 
was  desultory,  but  wonderfully  efficacious  for  the 
purposes  of  his  life.  Among  many  schools  he 
was  longer  at  Dr.  Bumey'a,  at  Greenwich,  than 
at  any  other.  A  part  of  his  early  years  he  spent 
at  the  Channel  Islands,  having  been  at  school  at 
Jersey,  and  a  part  in  Brittany.  To  the  latter 
was  probably  due  his  idiomatic  knowledge  of 
French.  On  leaving  school  he  made  yarions 
essays  in  life,  going  first  int6  a  notary^  office, 
and'then  as  a  clerk  into  a  Russian  merchant's 
house,  but  with  no  serious  intent  on  his  own  part 
to  adhere  to  the  work  to  which  he  was  there  ex- 
pected to  apply  himself.  From  the  nature  of  the 
books  which  he  then  bought,  when  he  could,buy 
a  book,  and  of  the  studies  to  which  he  really 
gave  himself,  it  is  manifest  that  philosophical 
research  had  fixed  itself  in  his  mind  as  the  pur- 
suit which  would  be  dear  to  him.  But  philosoph- 
ical research  does  not  promise,  as  a  profession, 
an  early  income,  and  George  Lewes  took  to 
walking  the  hospitals,  with  the  purpose  of  join- 
ing the  studies  which  he  loved  with  the  neces- 
sary work  of  earning  his  living.  But  here  he 
was  met  by  a  physical  weakness  which  he  was 
unable  to  overcome.  The  horrors  of  the 
operating-room  were  too  powerful  for  him,  and 
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he  found  himself  able  to  study  anatomy  and 
physiology  only  as  a  part  of  his  general  educa- 
tion. In' 1838  he  went  to  Germany,  still  teach- 
ing himself,  still  apparently  unfixed  as  to  his 
future  career,  but  with  a  vague  conviction  on  his 
mind  ^hat  if  he  would  give  himself  to  mental 
work,  mental  work  woiud  make  to  him  some 
great  return.  He  was  one  of  those  who  have 
been  gradually  carried  up  into  a  career  of  litera- 
ture by  the  tide  of  their  own  fitness.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  tide  has  been  certain,  but  there  have 
been  the  painfully  receding  waves  which  have 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  deny,  rather  than  to 
promise,  advance.  Nevertheless,  the  water  has 
run  up,  and  has  filled  its  allotted  space  up  to  the 
brim. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  his  earliest  work  — ear- 
liest written,  though,  by  no  means,  the  first  pub- 
lished— was  the  tragedy,  in  three  acts,  called 
the  Noble  Heart.  This  was  written  as  early  as 
1841,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
was  published  in  1850,  with  a  dedication  to  his 
friena,  Mr.  Helps.  The  dedication  is  rerflhirka- 
ble  for  its  indignant  protest  againt  those  pm- 
deries  in  literature,  which,  through  his  whole 
life,  were  odious  to  his  taste.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, acted  till  1849,  when  the  author  himself 
took  the  part  of  Don  Gomez,  in  the  theatres  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  I  do  not  know 
enough  of  theatrical  matters  to  be  aware 
whether  the  piece  is  now  held  to  be  useful  for 
stage  purposes,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  contains 
much  fine  poetry ;  as,  for  instance :  — 

domee.    Oh !  ye  great  glories  of  our  race  look  down, 
And  Did  mc  not  forget  from  whence  I  sprang! 
Ye,  who  have  lived  and  loved  as  princes  should, 
Who  never  let  yonr  passions  weaken  pride, 
Bat  kept,  unswerving,  on  your  noble  coone; 
Eagles  who  never  mated  but  with  those 
Who  could  confront  the  sun ! 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Lewes  pla^  on 
the  public  stage ;  but  I  believe  I  am  right  m  say- 
ing that  he  never  did  so,  except  in  his  own  play, 
and  then  not  for  a  salary.  He  played  after- 
wards in  Charles  Dickens^  private  troupe ;  and, 
throughout  life,  was  devoted  to  the  stage  as  a 
poet  and  a  critic. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  NobU  Heari, 
but  after  the  writing  of  it,  he  published  a  volame 
on  the  Spanish  drama,  in  1846,  and  two  novels 

—  Ranihorpe  in  1847,  and  Rose,  Blanche,  and 
Violet,  in  184S.  In  1848  he  also  published  a  Life 
of  Robespierre.  In  the  shoit  space  of  these  few 
pages  it  is  impossible  to  offer  anything  of  criti- 
cism on  all  these  various  works.  Within  the 
last  day  or  two  I  have  reread  RarUhorpe,  and 
find  it  to  be  a  tale,  crude  indeed  with  the  hidierto 
unsatisfied  ambition  of  a  literary  aspirant,  but 
full  of  strong  character.  I  have  heard  it  spoken 
of  as  a  failure  —  one  of  the  lost  labors  of  the  day. 
It  was  translated  into  German,  and  rejpublisbed 
by  Tauchnitz ;  two  facts  which  prove  that  it  was 
not  regarded  as  a  failure  by  judges  at  the  time, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  their  busi- 
ness. 

It  might  be  presumed,  from  these  earlier  pub- 
lished volumes,  that  Lewes  began  his  literary 
career  with  an  intention  of  devoting  himself  to 
light  literature.  Some,  too,  may  have  been  led 
to  think  so  from  remembering  tiie  success  of  his 
comedy.  The  Qameof8peculaJtion,  which,  though 
published  under  the  name  of  "Slingsby  Law- 
rence," was  well  known  to  have  been  written  by 
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Mm.  Probably  many  £n|2:1i8h  ladies  and  gentle- 
neo  were  intimately  acquainted  with  The  Game 
^Speculation^  which  first  came  out  in  1851,  and 
vere  coDTersant  with  the  author's  true  name, 
vfao  had  never  heard  of  the  Biographical  History 

tPhiiosophy.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
t  the  young  poet,  the  youns^  novelist,  the 
|OQng  dramatist,  was  following  his  chosen  avo- 
«tioD.  But  it  was  not  so.  From  a  period  pre- 
vioas  to  the  dates  above  ^ven  he  had  devoted 
limself  to  those  (philosophical  researches,  on  the 
iNuidation  of  which  his  honor  and  renown  will 
iteod.  There  was  present  to  him  always  that 
necessity  of  working  hard ;  and,  beyond  that, 
ftorepowerlbl  even  than  that,  there  was  a  viva- 
litj  in  the  man,  an  irrepressible  ebullition  of 
tvcaam  mixed  with  drollery,  of  oomio  eamest- 
aass  and  purpose-laden  Am,  which  we  who  knew 
Hd  never  missed  in  his  conversation,  even  when 
b  health  was  at  the  lowest,  and  his  physical 
MferiDgs  were  almost  unbearable.  Tliese  to- 
jpther— the  early  want  of  an  income,  and  his 
WD  love  of  tragedy,  satire,  and  comedy  —  in- 
faed  those  who  saw  only  the  palpably  visible 
Ntride  of  the  man  to  think  that  the  philosophy 
ff  which  they  heard  was,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  early 

n  had  l>een,  only  a  second  part  with  him. 

this  point  I  vrill  quote  here  a  passage  from  a 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Academy, 
liately   after   Lewes*    death,  written   by 

leric  Harrison :  — 


ft,  M  some  writers  hare  reminded  us,  Mr.  Lewes  be- 
pi  life  M  ft  joomaUst,  s  critic,  ft  noTelist,  ft  dnunatist,  s 
Mompher,  and  an  csssyist,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that 
le  dosed  lus  life  as  m  mstbematiciaii,  a  phrsicisU  ft  chem* 
K  ft  biologist,  a  psy  (biologist,  and  the  aatnor  of  a  system 
if  ibttitct  general  philosophy. 

To  Wfk  the  whole  truth,  however,  of  our 
frieod,  it  has  to  be  added  to  this  that  while  he 
tu  working  as  journalist,  critic,  and  novelist, 
k  was  becking  the  mathemadcian,  the  physi- 
ini,  and  the  chemist  whom  the  world  has  since 
iMognized. 

From  the  year  1841,  down  eyen  to  1878,  he 
IDpplied  matter  on  various  topics  of  general 
hterest,  literary,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
•cientific,  to  a  world  of  magazines  and  reviews. 
fke  Edinburgh  knew  him.  The  Foreign  Quar- 
krl^,  The  British  Quarterly,  The  WestminsUr, 
im^8  Oydopctdia,  Fraser,  Blackwood,  The 
f!mhm.  The  Pall  MM,  The  Saturday,  and  our 
own  Fortnightly,  From  the  old-established  Buff 
tad  Elite,  commg  out  at  three  months*  serious 
hiterval,  down  to  the  light  evening  sheet,  there 
was  no  form  of  literary  expression  in  which  he 
^(i  not  delight  and  instruct.  How  little  do  the^ 
^w,  who  talk  of  the  padding  of  our  periodi- 
cals, how  much  of  the  best  thought  which  the 
nation  produces  is  c^ven  to  make  up  the  cheap 
iDorsel  of  ephemeral  literature  whicn  the  recur- 
ring day  puts  into  their  hands  with  undeviating 
r«^larity!  From  1861  to  1854  Lewes  was 
editor  of  The  Leader,  and  devoted  himself  very 
thoroughly,  though  not  excluSiveljr,  to  a  paper 
which  was  thoroughly  honest  in  its  intention 
and  deserved  a  better  fate  than  was  accorded  to 
H.  It  was  thus  that  he  was  earning  his  bread 
while  he  was-doin^  his  great  work. 
,  In  1845  and  184d  appeared  in  its  first  form — 
in  Knighfs  CycU^^ia-- the  Biographical  His- 
^g  Philosophy.  In  1857,  in  1867,  and  again 
in  1871,  this  now  appreciated  work  was  again 


brought  out,  and  at  each  time  with  elaborate 
revision. 

[Mr.  Harrison^s  estimate  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, inserted  here  by  Mr.  Trollope,  is  omit- 
ted, tt  states  a  very  high  valuation  of  the  book, 
on  Posidvist  grounas. — EdJ] 

In  1853  Lewes  published  Comte'*s  Philosophy 
of  the  Sciences,  and  in  1855  the  first  edition  of 
his  Life  of  Ooethe,  It  is  by  this  biography,  per- 
haps, that  he  is  best  known  to  general  readers. 
As  a  critical  biography  of  one  of  the  great  heroes 
of  literature  it  is  almost  perfect,  it  is  short, 
easily  understood  by  common  readers,  singu- 
larly gpraphic,  exhaustive,  and  altogether  de- 
voted to  tne  subject.  It  is  one  of  those  books  of 
which  one  is  tempted  to  say,  that  he  who  has  it 
before  him  to  read  is  to  be  envied.  In  1858  fol- 
lowed the  Seaside  Studies;  in  1859  and  1860, 
the  Physiology  of  Common  Life ;  and  in  1862, 
the  Studies  in  Animal  Life,  These  last  appeared 
first  in  the  Comhill  Magazine,  —  in  1860,  — 
runninff  throus^h  the  first  six  numbers  of  that 
period^,  ana  they  mark  the  period  when  I 
nrst  knew  the  friend  whom  I  have  lost.  They 
were  not  republished  till  a  year  had  elapsed. 
In  1864  he  brought  out  his  Aristotle,  a  chapter 
from  The  History  of  Science,  He  says  in  his 
preface,  **  I  have  for  many  years  prepared  my- 
self to  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  Embryology  of 
Science,  so  to  speak,^  —  did  ever  a  man  lav  out 
for  himself  a  more  aHpiring  or  a  more  difficult 
taskP-p-**an  exposition  of  the  great  momenta  on 
scientific  development;  and  the  present  volume 
is  the  first  portion  of  such  an  exposition,  which 
I  publish  separately,  because  in  itself  it  forms 
a  monoKrapn,  and  because  I  may  never  live 
to  complete  the  larger  scheme.*  That  larger 
scheme  was  afterwards  made  to  give  way  to  the 
more  constructive  work  to  which  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted,  and  which  has  been 
published,  as  vet  only  partially,  under  the  name 
of  Problems  of  Life  ana  Mind. 

In  1874  came  out  the  first  volume,  or  rather 
the  first  aeries,  of  the  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind, 
—  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed,  as  the  author  en- 
titles it  A  review  of  this  first  volume  will  be 
found  in  our  periodical,  July,  1874,  by  Frederic 
Harrison.  The  second  ana  third  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1875  and  1877,  and  the  author  was 
ensaged  on  the  fburth  when  he  died.  He  has 
left  it  unfinished ;  but  he  had  long  been  labor- 
ing on  it,  and  it  is  trusted  that  it  is  in  a  state  so 
far  advanced  that  far  the  larger  portion  may  be 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  form  closely  accord- 
ant with  his  intentions.  For  the  nature  and 
position  of  a  work  of  such  wonderfbl  scope  in 
philosophical  research,  I  must  refer  our  readers 
to  that  review  in  our  own  pages  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

In  1875,  also,  there  was  published  a  volume 
entitled  Actors  and  Acting,  which  was  a  reprint 
of  articles  written  in  previous  years. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  connection  which 
Greorge  Lewes  had  with  this  Review  and  the  work 
he  did  for  it.  Early  in  the  year  1865,  a  few  men, 
better  perhaps  acquainted  with  literature  than 
tiude,  conceived  the  idea — an  idea  by  no  means 
new  — of  initiating  a  literary  "organ"  which 
should  not  only  t^  eood  in  its  literature,  but 
stricUy  impartial  and  absolutely  honest.  This 
is  nut  the  place  to  point  out  what  are,  perhaps, 
sometimes  imaspned  to  be  detects  in  other  periodi- 
cal reviews  and  magazines ;  but  we  were  deter- 
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mined  to  avoid  all  such  defects,  if  such  defects 
existed.  We  would  get  the  best  literature  we 
could,  and  pay  well  for  what  we  got,  whether 
good  or  bad.  We  would  be  thoroughljeclectic, 
opening  our  columns  to  all  opinions.  We  would 
in  all  cases  require  the  signature  of  the  author 
for  open  publication,  and  we  would  think  more 
of  reputation  than  of  profit.  The  enterprise  was 
to  belong  to  a  company,  '*  limited,"  wnich  was 
duly  formed,  and  was  to  be  published  by  a  pub- 
lisher whose  property  in  it  was  to  be  contined 
to  the  share  which  he  might  hold.  That  upon 
the  whole  the  enterprise  succeeded  is  proved  by 
the  existence,  position,  and  character  of  the 
Review  at  the  present  moment.  Financially,  as 
a  company,  we  failed  altogether.  We  spent  the 
few  thousands  we  had  collected  among  us,  and 
then  made  over  the  then  almost  valueless  copy- 
right of  the  Review  to  the  firm  of  publishers 
which  now  owns  it.  Such  failure  might  have 
been  predicted  of  our  money  venture  without 
much  sagacity  from  the  first.  But  yet  much 
was  done.  While  our  funds  were  gradually  dis- 
appearing, the  periodical  was  obtaining  acknowl- 
edgment and  character.  That  dream  of  eclec- 
ticism had  to  pass  away.  No  Review  csn  stand 
long  which  shall  be  colorless.  It  must  be  either 
with,  or  must  be  against  some  recognized  set  of 
opinions,  either  as  to  religion,  politics,  philos- 
ophy, or  other  subject  of  commanding  interest. 
It  must  be  admitted  of  the  Review,  as  it  now 
works,  that  it  is  very  much  with,  and  also  very 
much  against,  certain  views  on  matters  of  com- 
manding interest.  Our  present  editor  is  a  man 
of  opinions  too  far  settled  to  admit  of  eclectic 
principles  in  literature.  But  the  determination 
to  produce  good,  steady  work,  of  whatever  color 
has,  I  think,  been  recognized,  and  I  think  it  mav 
be  granted  that  the  Review  has  done  very  much 
towards  introducing  the  French  system  of  adding 
the  signature  of  the  authors  to  magazine  writing. 

Our  first  difiiculty  when  we  began  our  work  in 
1865,  was  to  find  an  editor  fit  for  the  task  which 
was  to  be  confided  to  him.  Mr.  Lewes^  name 
was  soon  adopted  by  us,  but  there  was  much  to 
be  done  in  inducing  him  to  tmdertake  the  work. 
To  the  proposal  he  lent  all  his  heart,  but  he 
doubted  his  power  to  give  us  sufficient  of  his 
strength.  To  me  it  has  often  been  a  marvel 
that  he  should  have  lived  and  worked,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  life,  —  as.  he  did  with  a 
relish  beyond  that  of  most  healthy  men , — when  I 
have  observed  the  frailness  of  his  physical  nature. 
It  was  for  me  to  persuade  him  to  undertake  the 
office,  if  it  might  be  so,  and,  anxious  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  but  shrink  from  pressing  him  when  he 
told  me  that  he  doubted  his  health.  But  at  last, 
having  taken  a  few  da^s  for  final  thought,  he 
yielded,  and  on  16th  of'^  May,  1866,  he  brought 
out  the  first  number  of  the  Review.  As  long  as 
he  remained  with  us,  he  was  indefatigable,  en- 
thusiastic, and  thoroughly  successful  as  to  the 
matter  he  produced  for  the  public.  He  remained 
our  editor  till  the  end  ot  1866,  when  he  was 
forced  to  resign,  wisely  feeling  that  on  behalf  of 
philosophy  he  was  bound  to  husband  what 
strength  remained  to  him  for  higher  work  than 
that  even  of  editing  the  Fortnightly.  The  Re- 
view then  went  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
editor — of  whose  merits  it  is  not  becoming  that 
I  should  speak  in  his  own  paper. 

But  Lewes^  connection  with  the  Review  was 
not  then  brought  to  an  end,  —  has  been  brought 


to  an  end  indeed  only  by  the  hand  of  death,— 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  paper  from  hhn  on  the 
«*  Dread  and  Dislike  of  Science,^^  which  was  pab- 
lished  in  the  June  number  of  1878.  Were  1  to 
speak  of  the  lucidity  of  expression  shown  in  th« 
few  pages  which  it  fills,  I  should  seem  to  imply 
some  (uminution  in  his  capacity  for  lodd  woit 
as  he  grew  near  his  end.  Nothing  could  be 
more  untrue  of  him.  For  ten  days  te  was  ill,— 
painfully,  dangerously  ill ;  but  up  to  that  time 
he  was  free  for  his  work,  with  no  sHght^ 
lessening  of  his  brain-power. 

I  have  extracted  a  list  of  all  that  he  wrote  for 
the  Fortnightly ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  a  mere 
catalogue  would  serve  our  readers.  There  is  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Principles  of  Success  io 
Literature  which  I  hope  may  be  republished  as 
a  whole.  There  is  criticism  descending  from 
Mr.  Grote^s  **  Plato"  to  the  last  new  novel.  There 
is  biography,  free  inquirv  into  philosophical 
truths  and  untruths,  and  there  is  that  pleasant 
chit-chat  with  which  most  editors  love  occasion- 
ally to  indulge  themselves  and  their  readers. 

I  will  allude  specially  to  a  criticiun  o&  the 
works  of  Charles  Dickens  which  appeared  in 
the  July  number  of  1872,  because  I  think  therq 
is  to  be  found  in  it  the  best  analysis  we  have  vel 
had  of  the  genius  of  that  wonderfbl  man,  ana  i^ 
displays  at  its  best  not  only  the  critical  acamot 
of  the  writer,  but  that  special  lucidly  of  ex< 
pression  from  the  want  of  which  cridcai  acuma 
so  often  becomes  compsuratively  valueless.  It 
may  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  resd 
Forster's  Life^of  Dickens,  —  and  who  has  not !  - 
how  angry  that  staunchest  of  biographers  and 
most  loving  of  friends  was  made,  because  the 
critic  pointed  out  how  Dickens  by  the  strength 
of  his  ima^nation  so  subordinated  his  readers 
that  they  do  not  perceive,  or  at  any  rate  do 
not  suffer  from,  that  want  of  reality  which  pe^ 
vades  his  characters.  With  Lewes  at  the  time 
I  discussed  very  fully  the  passage  in  Forster'i 
bioffrapb^.  He  was  greatly  hurt  by  the  charge 
made  against  him,  because  it  seemed  to  indicate 
unfairness  towards  a  fellow-author  who  was  deai 
John  Forster  is  dead  also.  They  were  two  Iot- 
ing,  honest,  friendly  men,  both  of  them  pecs^ 
liarly  devoted  to  genius  wherever  they  coold 
find  it.  On  behalf  of  Lewes,  I  find  myself  booiui 
to  say  that  his  was  the  simple  expression  of  hii 
criti^  intellect  dealing  with  the  work  of  a  man 
he  loved  and  admired,  —  work  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  the  thoughtful  analysis  which  he  ap- 
plied to  it. 

Such  is  a  short  record  of  the  work  of  him 
whom  we  have  lost,  and  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  have  to  deplore  the  end  of  a 
career  which  has  been  most  valuable  to  the 
world  at  large.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  knew 
him  personSly  as  I  did,  will  feel  that  a  large 
portion  of  their  life's  pleasure  has  been  taken 
away  from  them.  To  me  personally  Lewes  was 
a  ^eat  philosopher  only  because  1  was  told  so. 
When  he  would  acquaint  me  with  some  ^^^^1' 
found  physical  phenomenon,  as  that  a  fh^  coold 
act  just  as  well  without  his  brains  as  with  them, 
—  I  would  take  it  all  as  gospel,  though  a  gospel 
in  which  I  had  no  part  myself.  When  he  would 
dilate  on  the  perspicuity  or  the  inaccuracy  w 
this  or  the  other  philosopher, — in  my  pres- 
ence, though  probablv  for  the  advantage  and  de- 
light of  some  worthier  listener, —I  would  be 
careless  as  to  h^  subject,  tiiough  I  loved  ms 
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seal.  But  though  the  philosopher  was  lost  upon 
me,  the  hamorist  was  to  me  a  joy  forerer.    Sure 
tto  one  man  told  a  story  as  he  dfid.    To  see  him 
irtdoally  rise  from  his  chair  and  take  his  place 
Itending  between  two  or  three  of  us !     He  must 
lAve  known,  though  he  never  looked  as  though 
ke  knew  it,  that  he  was  going  to  act  a  great  part 
h  mixed  comedy  and  satire.    Then  b^  degrees 
ie  would  pile  up  little  incident  on  incident,  the 
Motion  of  his  fingers  assisting  the  peculiar  fire 
fi  his  eje,  till  in  two  minutes  the  point  would 
kve  been  made  and  the  story  told  with  all  the 
inish  of  a  jeweller's  finest  work.    His  personal 
opearance  was  admirably  fitted  for  such  scenes. 
m  velvet  coat,  and  his  neat  slippers,  and  the 
IKt  of  his  outward  garniture   looked — ^  a 
nan's  clothes  always  should  look  —  as  though 
Aey  were  there  by  chance,  there  of  necessity. 
In  not  much  to  be  thought  of;  but  they  helped 
li  make  him  a  man  peculiarly  pleasant  to  the 
IHfB  in  conversation.    No  one  could  say  that  he 
ns  handsome.     The  long  bushy  hair,  and  the 
fidn  cheeks,  and  the  heavy  moustache,  joined  as 
Ikey  were,  alas !  almost  always  to  a  look  of  sick- 
mus,  were  not  attributes  of  beauty.    But  there 
tas  a  brilliance  in  his  oje,  which  was  not  to  be 
Imed  by  any  sickness, 'by  any  suffering,  which 
«fcame  all  other  feeling  on  looking  at  him.    I 
ire  a  portrait  of  him,  a  finished  photograph, 
id)  he  gave  me  some  years  since,  in  which  it 
Id  seem  as  though  his  face  had  blazed  up 
lenlj,  as  it  often  would  do,  in  strong  indigna- 
ogainst  the  vapid  vauntings  of  some  literary 
ado-celebrity.     But  the  smile  would  come 
n,  and  before  the  anger  of  his  sarcasm  had 
half  a  minute's  ploy,  the  natural  drollery  of 
man,  the    full    ovei-flowing   love    of  true 
or,  would  overcome  himself,  and  make  us 
ire  the  poor  satirized  sinner  for  the  sake  of  the 
wit  his  Bin  had  created. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  felt  that  in  saying  these  last 
rdfl  almost  over  the  grave  of  one  so  well  he- 
ed, and  one  so  glorious  for  high  acquirements 
*  high  achievements,  I  mi^t  better   have 
Ined  from  such  memorials  of  his  lighter 
fears.    I  must  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  J 
|kre  wanted  (o  paint  Georj^e  Lewes  as  I  knew 
Nor  will  tnose  who  think  of  him  solely  as 
istudent  in  philosophy,  of  one  who  has  devoted 
wlife  to  research  at  the  cost  of  lighter  joys, 
iloderstand  bis  full  character  any  better  than  he 
who  shall  imagine  that,  because  he  began  his 
Kterary  life  wiUi  a  few  novels,  and  a  few  dramas, 
fe  found  in  those  the  occupation  most  congenial 
to  his  soul.    There  was  never  a  man  so  pleasant 
tthe  with  whom  to  sit  and  talk  vague  literary 
gossip  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar.  That  he 
was  a  great  philosopher,  a  great  biographer, 
»  great  critic,  there  is  no  doubt;  —  andaslit- 
Uft  that  he  has  left  behind  him  here  in  London 
tto  pleasanter  companion  with  whom  to  while 
»waj  an  hour.  Fortnightly  Beview. 


FOBTSAS :   A  TRUE  STORY. 

COMFILKD  BTJTHX  KDITOH. 

*'Jean-N6pomuc6ne-Auguste  IHchauld,  Count 
w  Fortsas  —  born  the  29th  October,  1770,  at  his 
cl»ateaaof  Fortsas,  near  Binche  in  Hainault,  died 
0?  the  1st  September,  1«39,  in  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  in  the  very  chamber  in  which  he  first 
saw  the  light  sixty-nine  years  before.  Devoted 
entirely  to  his  books,  he  had  seen  (or  rather  he 


had  not  seen)  forty  years  of  revolutions  and 
wars  pass  by,  without  abandoning  for  a  moment 
his  favorite  occupation,  as  it  were  without  once 
going  out  of  his  sanctuary.  For  him  should  have 
Been  composed  the  motto,  Vitam  impendere  libris 
—  to  exhaust  a  life  on  books." 

Such  was  the  brief  but  singularly  curious  biog- 
raphy of  the  very  embodimentof  book-worminess, 
as  given  in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  an 
auction  sale  of  his  collection  of  books,  "this 
catalogue  was  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
most  eminent  book  collectors  of  Europe,  in 
1840.    Its  title  (translated)  was  as  follows :  — 

Catalogub  of  a  very  rich  but  quite  small  collbction 
of  BOOKS,  from  the  Library  of  Count  J.  N.  A.  DE 
FORTSAS,  deceased ;  ftud  which  will  be  sold  at  Binche, 
August  lOth,  1840.  At  11  o'clock.  A.  M.,  by  J.  Monrlon, 
notary,  at  bis  office.  No.  9,  Cnurch  Street.  Mods: 
printed  by  £m.  Hoyois,  Bookseller.    Price  00  centimes. 

And  the  usual  conditions  of  sale,  etc.,  were 
added.  This  was  a  pamphlet  of  onl v  16  pages ; 
and  its  list  was  of  only  52  books ;  and  these  were 
numbered  in  a  broken  series  running  fVom  No. 
3  to  No.  222.  But  what  a  list!  Every  single 
article  was  absolutely  unique,  and  every  one 
was  such  as  to  show  that  the  book  was  of  a 
high  degree  and  curious  kind  of  interest.  It 
was  a  collection  for  bibliographers  to  go  crazy 
over.  The  brief  preface  went  on  to  say :  The 
Count  de  Fortsas  himself  catalogued  his  books, 
and  this  list  is  his  own  inventory,  just  as  he  left 
it,  numbers  and  all,  with  his  own  notes.  And 
as  to  the  character  of  the  collection,  and  the 
breaks  in  the  series  of  numbers,  the  preface  thus 
explained :  — 

•*The  Count  de  Fortsas  admitted  upon  his 
shelves  only  works  unknown  to  all  bibliograph- 
ers and  cataloguers.  This  was  his  invariable 
rule,  one  from  which  he  never  departed. 
Under  such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  his  collection,  although  during  forty  years 
he  devoted  considerable  sums  to  it,  could  not  be 
very  numerous.  But  what  it  will  be  difficult  to 
believe  is,  that  he  pitilessly  expelled  from  his 
shelves  books  for  which  ho  had  paid  their 
weight  in  gold  —  volumes,  each  of  which 
would  have  oeen  the  pride  of  the  most  ftistidi- 
ous  amateur  —  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  they 
had  been  noticed  in  any  catiilogue.  Such  sad 
discoveries  were  indicated  upon  his  own  manu- 
script list,  in  a  column  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
by  the  words  •  mentioned  in  such  or  such  a 
work,'*  etc.,  followed  by  the  entry  *sold;''  or, 
*  given  away;'*  or  (incredible  if  we  did  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  passions  of  exclusive 
collectors  will  go)  *  destroyed!!'* 

••The  publication  of  the  Nouvelles  Reckerches 
of  Brunet  was  a  severe  blow  to  our  biblio- 
maniac, and  one  which  without  doubt  contrib- 
uted to  hasten  his  end.  It  caused  him  to  lose  at 
once  a  third  of  his  cherished  library.  After 
this,  he  seemed  disgusted  with  books  and  with 
life ;  he  did  not  make  a  single  further  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  the  Bulletin  of  Techener  from  time  to 
time  thinned  still  further  the  already  more  than 
decimated  ranks  of  his  sacred  battalion.^^ 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  sale  made 
a  sensation?  It  is  true  that  some  collectors 
denied  that  all  the  books  were  in  fact  unique. 
One  gentleman,  indeed,  possessed  (he  said) 
several  of  them.  But  still  the  rarity  of  them 
was  in  the  highest  degree  *•  excessive  "  (to  use 
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the  technical  term  for  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided^. And  each  of  the  few  persons  —  for  the 
fit  auaienoe  at  such  an  occasion  will  forever  be 
few  —  found  upon  the  list  which  (as  usual)  he 
received  by  mail,  one  or  more  works  appealing 
precisely  to  his  own  **  particular  wanity."  m! 
Castian,  of  Lille,  for  instance,  particularly 
wanted  No.  142,  a  work  published  by  Caste- 
man,  of  Toumay,  about  the  Belgian  revolution 
of  1839,  and  of  which  the  entire  edition  of  two 
thousand  had  been  suppressed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  one  copy.  As  be  passed  throufi^h 
Tournay,  therefore,  on  his  way  to  attend  the 
sale  at  Binche,  he  took  the  precaution  to  call  on 
the  publisher  to  inquire  about  this  book  and  its 
suppression.  M.  CastenSan  had  forgotten  all 
about  it;  but  his  foreman  remembered  it  per- 
fectly, and  so  he  did  the  author,  M.  Charles 
Lecocq.  The  Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  obtained 
a  special  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  buy 
some  of  these  books.  An  enthusiastic  book- 
seller of  Amsterdam,  though  not  expecting  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  buy,  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Binche,  solely  to  feast  his  eyes  on  rTo.  75, 
the  unique  copy  of  the  -Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
edited  by  Gothofredus,  and  printed  on  vellum 
by  the  Elzevirs.  The  Princess  de  Ligne,  finding 
that  No.  48  was  a  record  by  her  grandfather,  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  of  various  scandalous  experi- 
ences of  his  own,  implicating  the  reputations  of 
respectable  ladies  of  his  own  day,  sent  M. 
Voisin  an  ** unlimited  order''  to  buy  it,  saying, 
**  Achetez,  je  vous  en  ooniure,  k  tout  prix,  les 
sottises  de  notre  poHsson  cfe  grand-p^re" — **I 
conjure  you,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  to  secure 
for  us  this  record  of  the  follies  of  our  rascal  of 
a  grandfather."  Orders  were  sent  on  the  part 
of  the  famous  Roxburghe  Club;  but  in  most 
cases  the  book  collectors —  a  sly  and  silent  and 
avaricious  tribe!  —  set  oflf  quietly,  each  by  him- 
self, hoping  that  nobody  else  would  hear  of  the 
sale.  Brunet,  Nodier,  Techcner,  Renouard, 
and  some  more  of  the  ^reat  collectors  of  Paris, 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  themselves  all  together 
in  the  same  diligence  on  this  selfish  and  un- 
christian errand. 

Naturally,  the  enthusiasm  increased  as  the  day 
of  the  sale  at  the  ofSce  of  Maltre  Mourlon,  the 
notary  of  Binche,  drew  near.  And  on  the  day 
before,  viz.,  August  9th,  the  newspapers  of  Brus- 
sels contained  this  disappointing  announcement: 
**  The  bibliographical  world  will  learn  with  regret 
that  the  library  of  the  Count  de  Fortsas  will  not 
be  sold.  The  town  of  Binche,  having  resolved 
to  keep  it  together  in  honor  of  its  collector,  their 
townsman,  has  bought  it  entire;  and  it  will 
henceforth  form  part  of  the  public  library  of  the 
town.'' 


There  was  no  Count  de  Fortsas ;  there  never 
had  been ;  there  was  no  such  library ;  no  such 
book  as  any  single  one  of  them,  in  spite  of  the 
foreman's  recollection  of  M.  Charles  Lecocq  and 
his  history,  and  of  the  gentleman  who  owned 
duplicates  of  several ;  no  ch&teau  de  Fortsas ;  no 
notary  named  Mourlon.  There  was  a  town  of 
Binche,  and  a  Church  street.  And  the  town  was 
just  as  likely  and  able  to  buy  such  a  collection, 
if  there  haa  been  one,  as  the  Montauk  Indians 
to  buy  the  Astor  library.  The  whole  thing  was 
contrived  for  his  own  fun  by  a  wicked  person 
named  M.  Ren6  Chalon,  himself  a  book-collector 


of  Brussels.  This  thorough-^oing  deceiver  is 
even  said  to  have  eone  himself  to  Binche  to  at- 
tend the  sale,  and  to  have  solemnly  professed 
among  the  inquiring  brethren  witii  whom  he  fdl 
in  by  the  way,  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
.personal  acquaintance  with  the  count.  It  is  tra- 
ditionally reported  that  the  £;ood  people  of  Bincbe, 
seeing  tncT  town  invaded  by  a  rusty  andserioos- 
looking  set  of  strangers,  all  inquiring  the  wajto 
the  office  of  a  notary  who  did  not  exist,  began  to 
suspect  some  revolutionary  plot,  or  other  daoger- 
ous  machination,  and  ^avely  consulted  about 
the  expediency  of  putting  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  secure  into  confinement  until  the 
authorities  could  be  consulted. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  the  venr  elect 
were  deceived.  The  delicate  tact,  accurate kaowl- 
^^S^9  professional  tskill,  wide  informadon,  and 
funny  circumstantiality  with  which  these  book 
titles  and  the  appended  notes  (by  the  lamented 
count)  were  worked  out,  are  bibliographically 
most  admirable  and  entertainii^g.  A  single 
title  is  here  appended  as  a  sample ;  the  note 
as  translated  by  Mr.  George  P.  Philes,  of  New 
York,  the  well-known  biblioerapher,  who  re- 
printed the  whole  catalogue,  along  wiUi  the  story 
bf  it,  in  his  Philobiblion  [New  York,  1862-S;  sei 
vol.  2,  i)ages  76,  261],  from  which  article,  in- 
deed this  account,  is  taken,  to  a  considerable 
extent  word  for  word.  A  copy  of  the  original 
catalogue,  and  one  of  the  **  Documents^  men- 
tioned below,  were  in  the  Odell  sale  in  Kev 
York,  in  November,  1878. 

FORTSAS  TITLE. 

64.  L^Esteriade,  poeme  desdi^  a  Son  Altezf 
Monseignevr  Alexander  Farneze,  govuemen  et 
cappitaine-general  des  Pa!s-Bas,  par  son  tret 
humble  servant  Fran9ois  Brassart,  poete  lavreit 
A  Mons  en  Haynau,  chez  Rutger  Yelpias,  158i 
Small  8^,  pp.  220,  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  witb 
the  arms  of^  Famese. 

yoU, —  In  the  Fleurt  mortUei  de  Jean  Boeqwt^  moatm 
d  Mont,  chez  Charlet  Michel,  1367,  is  an  ode  addireaeed  br 
the  author  to  the  Sei^eur  Francois  BraMUt;  inwhka 
this  is  the  passage  which  alludes  to  oar  poem  :— 

Bonsard  d^fie  le  temps, 
Par  sa  grave  Franciade ; 
Et  tu  suimont'ras  los  ans 
Par  ta  docte  Esteriade ; 
Et  mille  podmes  beaux, 
Malgr6  du  temps  les  asscanx. 

Alas  *  the  prediction  of  his  an^rire  in  poetry  wstnia; 
the  author  oi  the  Feteriade,  theiBelgian  Bonnrd,  ii  not 
even  cited  in  the  memoir  or  Hugo  B^e,  by  the  sotbor  of 
Primeoiret,    O  vanity  of  glory : 

This  very  catalo^e  itself  has  now  become  a 
bibliographical  ranty,  for  only  one  hundred  and 
tiiirty-two  copies  of  it  were  printed.  To  its  his- 
tory there  should  be  appended  a  short  tail,  or 
tale  (as  you  choose),  as  follows :  M.  Chalon,  the  I 
author,  and  M.  Hoyois,  the  printer,  were  per- 
sonal friends.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  1H55, 
the  latter  issued  proposals  for  a  reprint  of  the 
catalogue,  with  various  documents  relating  to 
the  sale,  and  •*  Afae-simUe  of  a  letter  irom  the 
Count  de  Fortsas."  M.  Chalon,  as  author,  pro- 
hibited this  intended  publication,  and  did.  in  act, 
prevent  it.  But  Hoyois,  enraged,  now  set  to 
work  to  circumvent  the  circumventer,  and  did 
really  do  so  by  printing  (in  1856)  "Doco- 
ments  and  historical  details  relative  to  the  cu- 
alogue  of  the  Count  de  Fortsas  " ;  an  awkwardly 
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written  aoooont,  but  drawn  up  with  malioious 
ingennity  in  such  a  manner  that  every  word  of 
tiie  original  catalogue  is  reproduced  m  it,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition. 


I 


SOUVENIRS. 

Methinks  'twas  in  a  crowd  we  met, 

Mr  early  love  and  I ; 
But  now  it  happened  I  forget  — 

And  where,  and  when,  and  why. 
She  maf  have  worn  a  rosy  wreath 

Upon  a  snowy  brow ; 
But  what  the  face  was  like  beneath 

I  don't  remember  now. 

We  nimbly  threaded,  hand  in  hand. 

The  mazes  of  the  aance ;  — 
Amidst  the  panses  of  the  band 

We  sought  each  other's  glance. 
But  what  the  mnsic  may  hare  been 

On  that  ecstatic  night  — 
And  what  oar  looks  could  ever  mean 

IVe  now  forgotten  quite. 

What  rare  felicity  was  mine 

To  press  her  finger-tips, 
And  wait  for  ev*ry  lisp  divine 

From  those  bewitching  lips ! 
She  said  the  room  was  rather  warm — 

Or  words  to  that  effect ;  — 
But  made  the  statement  in  a  form 

I  scarcely  recollect. 

Her  mother — or  her  aunt — was  there ;  — 

(At  least,  I  fancy  so)  ;  — 
But  whether  dark  or  whether  fair 

I  don't  precisely  know. 
She  spoke  to  me,  I've  not  a  doubt. 

In  quite  a  fHendly  wav. 
But  what  bcr  talk  was  all  about 

I  can't  exactly  say. 

Oh,  if  there  be  on  earth  a  joy. 

All  other  joys  above, 
Tis  when  a  little  curlv  bov 

Conceives  an  early  love ! 
True  passion  rarely  is  the  lot 

Of  mortals,  I  suppose; 
And  whether  mine  was  true  or  not, 

Good  gracious  only. knows ! 


Fun, 


FACTS 

A  Skeptio. —  The  London  trade  monthly,  The 
Bookseller,  is  edited  by  an  unbelieving  set.  It 
regularly  catalogues  new  Spiritual  publications 
rmsr  «*  Charlatanism.^ 

The  Acadeht. —  The  report  that  this  excellent 
literary  weekly  is  to  be  discontinued  is  contra- 
dicted by  authority.  It  is  to  go  on,  and  under 
the  same  management  as  heretofore. 

DsuGGET  is  derived  (savs  Canon  Hume  in  are- 
cent  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Sod- 
dy  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire)  from  the  Irish 
mrogget,  because  it  was  first  woven  at  the  town 
i  of  Drogheda. 

A  Maverick.  —  Sometimes  a  calf  old  enough 
to  leave  the  mother  is  with  the  herd ;  its  parents 
not  known,  it  is  an  alien,  and  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, and  is  known  as  a  ••  Maverick."  Mr.  Mav- 
erick, a  Texan,  had  a  small  herd  on  an  island, 
where  thev  remained  until  the  close  of  hostilities, 
scarcely  thought  of.  When  ho  went  to  look  after 
them,  tiiey  had  increased  to  that  extent  that  the 
small  island  was  crowded.  He  had  them  con- 
veyed to  the  main  land,  where  they  broke  away, 
and  scattered  over  tibe  whole  State.  Every  quad- 
roped  unbranded,  or  whose  owner  is  uncertain, 
^t  in  Texas,  since  that  time  been  called  a 
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Maverick,  and  the  name,  coming  hither  with  the 
Texan  drovers,  has  rooted  in  the  grazing  plains 
of  the  West.  The  law  directs  in  this  section  that 
all  Mavericks  shall  be  turned  in  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  fund. 

The  Three  Brothers  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
sailing  vessel  in  the  world,  her  length  being  381 
feet,  depth  of  hold,  29  feet;  beam,  48  feet  8 
inches ;  2,972  tons  burthen,  and  drawing,  when 
loaded,  24  feet  8  inches  of  water.  She  was  built 
in  1855  as  the  steamship  Vanderbilt,  and  during 
the  rebellion  was  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Wilkes, 
when  in  command  of  me  West  Gulf  Squadron. 
In  1873  she  was  rebuilt  and  sparred  as  a  sailing 
ship,  and  named  by  flhe  three  Howe  brothers,  her 
owners,  the  **  Three  Brothers."  Her  first  trip 
was  from  San  Francisco  to  Havre  in  110  days, 
then  to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  in  132  days.  Her  later  voyages  have 
not  varied  much  from  this.  Her  sail  area  is 
27,008  76-lOOths  square  feet,  and  she  is  full  ship- 
rigged  up  to  royals.  The  top  of  her  foremast  is 
208  feet  above  the  load  line,  main-mast  211  feet 
above,  and  mizzen-mast  177  feet  above  the  load 
line. 

Mr.  Brown's  New  Commandment. —  The 
Reverend  George  Brown,  it  would  seem,  has 
discovered  a  new  reading^  of  John  xiii.  34,  viz. : 
•*  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you  that  ye 
shoot  one  another."  It  appears  that  certain  un- 
regenerate  natives  of  the  Island  of  New  Britain 
(east  of  New  Guinea,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,) 
killed  and  ate  several  native  evangelists.  Upon 
this,  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  English 
Weal  cyan  Missions  in  those  parts,  **  organized  a 
force  and  took  summary  vengeance  upon  the 
tribe  believed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  massa- 
cre, killing  from  fifty  to  eighty  of  their  number." 
This  is  one  way  to  **  fire  his  zeal  alon^the  roail ! " 
What  could  a  oirate  have  done  more  r  It  is  also 
reported  that  tne  Wesleyan  Board  of  Missions  in 
Sydney  have  **  felt  compelled  to  record  their  re- 
gret" for  this  measure.  Why  would  it  not  be 
well  to  employ  the  Reverend  George  Brown  as  a 
missionary  to  **  organize  a  force,"  and  take  with 
him  against  Sitting  Bull  P  Probably  one  or  the 
other  of  them  would  be  disposed  of. 

A  Konigsberg  journal  publishes  a  curious  fact, 
or  at  least  a  curious  story,  which  will  interest 
Professor  Max  Mliller,  or  any  other  philologist. 
The  learned  have  long  known  the  close  affinity 
between  Sanscrit  ana  the  dialect  of  Lithuania. 
The  Lithuanians  themselves  have  traditions  or 
theories  about  their  common  origin,  at  the  time 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  races,  with  the 
Hindoos ;  out  the  evidence  of  these  theories  was 
never  quite  complete,  even  the  philological  evi- 
dence. What  this  newspaper  now  relates  is,  that 
not  long  since  a  youn^  Hindoo,  who  had  been 
studying  in  England,  visited  Konigsberg  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  Lithuanian  tongue. 
This  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  for  the  lan;^inge 
is  nearly  extinct  in  that  region.  But  he  tmally 
met  two  merchants,  bom  in  Lithuania,  and  at- 
tempted a  conversation  with  them,  they  speaking 
Lithuanian,  he  Sanscrit ;  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  it  appeared  not  only  that  the  names  of 
common  articles  had  in  the  two  languages  similar 
roots  and  sounds,  but  also  that  they  could  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  simple  question  and  answer, 
without  the  aid  of  a  third  language. 

London  Literary  World, 
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A  NEW  WOED  FOR  A  NEW  CRITICISM. 

An  entertaining  method  is  sometimes  now  por- 
sued  by  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  criticising 
by  symposing.  (This  word  is  now  respectfully 
offered  to  an  admiring  public,  free  of  expense. 
To  sympose  is  to  present,  In  the  symposiac  or 
symposistic  manner;  that  is,  to  juxtapose  the 
judgments  of  a  symposium .  Now,  a  symposium 
is,  in  literature,  what  a  syndicate  is  in  finance :  a 
combination  of  several  persons  to  finish  up  a 
job.)  The  Saturday  Magazine  of  Dec.  28th 
very  briefly  symposed  a  speech  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, by  juxtaposing  the  perfectly  opposite 
judgments  of  the  London  Hornet  (vilipending), 
and  of  Mr.  Smalley  (extolling) ;  which  two 
persons  thus  constituted  a  symposium  contra- 
dictory of  two  elements;  or,  possibly,  we  might 
say,  using  an  elaborate  metaphor  from  natural 
history,  a  Kilkenny  symposium.  The  symposium 
on  rum  of  late  in  the  Contemporary  Review  gives 
a  larger  choice  of  opinions.  But  it  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing  at  last,  and  we  shall  ultimately 
be  able  to  sympose  all  subjects  capable  of  being 
categorically  judged,  by  this  most  convenient 
universal  formula:  1.  It  is  good.  2.  Tisn't. 
With  more  words,  indeed,  but  absolutely  to  this 
effect,  is  a  symposium  contradictory,  or  Kil- 
kenny symposium,  in  the  Literary  World  of  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  uponMr.Chadwick-s  recent  publication. 
The  Bible  of  To-day.  Of  this  book  the  Rev.  N. 
P.  Gilman  says :  — 

**The  book  is  the  first  worthy  attempt  to 
give  to  the  people,  in  any  detail,  the  result 
of  scholafly  investigations  which  have  been  for 
some  time  familiar  to  students  of  the  Bible, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  modified,  but  which, 
based  as  they  are  upon  a  simple  love  of 
truth,  without  regard  to  theological  theories, 
and  conducted  according  to  meSiods  that  ap- 
prove themselves  to  seekers  after  li&;ht  in  every 
other  department,  must  be  accepted  as  the  best 
thing  possible-  now,  and  as  the  sure  promise  of 
better  things  hereafter.*^ 

And  the  Rev.  H.  Crosby  says  of  the  same 
book ;  — 

*'Mr.  Chadwick  has  filled  his  gun  with  all  the 
skeptical  crudities  from  Tom  Paine  to  Kuenen, 
and  then  dischar^d  it.  His  dogmatism  is  of  the 
style  called  *  slasliing.*  Planting  his  feet  firmlv 
on  the  New  Criticism,  he  tosses  up  every  book 
in  the  Bible  and  makes  it  come  down  something 
else.  But  while  he  is  a  bold  juggler,  he  lacks 
the  adroitness  of  his  wiser  masters.  Some  of 
his  tricks  are  too  clumsy  to  delight  or  deceive 
his  spectators. '^ 


These  are  only  extracts,  but  they  are  concen- 
trated extracts,  and  have  the  spirit  of  the  two 
judgments  in  them.  Now,  the  reader's  difficulty 
is  much  like  that  of  the  youthful  rustic  who  ! 
gazed  with  doubt  on  the  great  panorama  of 
Joshua  commanding  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand 
still.  **  Which  is  Josh  and  which  is  the  snnF"* 
he  asked  at  last  of  the  gentlemanly  and  atten- 
tive exhibitor,  —  for  the  picture,  for  what  we 
know,  was  by  Turner.  *•  Whichever  you  like, 
my  little  man,^  was  the  courteous  reply ;  •*  yoa 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice.'' 

But,  really  and  truly,  might  it  not  be  coove- 
nient,  where  such  groups  of  opinions  are  giFoi, 
to  describe  the  givers  briefly  ? 

AMENITIES. 

Violence.  —  If  any  one  peppers  you,  have 
him  m'ustered  into  court  for  assault. 

Editorial  First  Commandment.  —  Raider 
unto  scissors  the  things  that  are  scissors'. 

Punch's  adtice  to  Mademoiselle  la  Ri- 
PUBLiQUB  db  France.  —  Not  to  put  too  modi 
pepper  in  her  Gr^vt. 

Uncles  and  Aunts.  —  Master  Willie  (anx- 
iously to  elder  brother^  who  has  ^ust  been  made  a 
happy  parent.)  Well,  Tom,  is  it  a  boy  or  a 
girl? 

Happy  Parent.  —  A  boy. 

Master  Willie.  —  Oh !  I'm  so  glad,  because  wj 
sister  says  if  it  were  a  girl  1  should  be  Aunt 
Bill.  Judy. 

Librarian's  motto.  —  {Troublesome  custamet 
at  Public  Library)  —  A  nuisance,  your  keeping 
people  waiting  here  forever  for  a  book !  —  (Smte 
desk  attendant)  —  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  we  are  tl* 
ways  particularly  anxious  to  wait  on  yoa 
promptly.  Our  invariable  rule  is.  Fuss  comi, 
FUSS  served,  ma'am.  {Troublesome  cuskmer 
doesnH  know  exactly  whether  her  ears  deceive  her.) 

Pill  for  the  Doctor.  —  A  well-known  Loo- 
don  physician,  calling  on  a  lady  the  other  eteft- 
ing,  found  her  busily  engaged  reading  Twelfth 
Night.  **  When  Shakespeare  wrote  about  pa- 
tience on  a  monument,  did  he  mean  docton^ 
patients  P  "  remarked  the  Sawbones,  trying  to  be 
clever.  —  ''No,"  answered  the  fair  one;  **Toa 
don't  find  them  on  monuments,  but  under  them.'' 
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BLUEBBARD  AT  BBOGLIO. 
[Th'a  is  a  wild  enougli  legendary  sort  of  ao- 
onnt  of  Baron  BicaaoU  (tlie  suucesaor  orCsvour 
.  prime  minister)  and  of  his  little  do- 


Irom  the  city  of  Siena.  A  bum,  castellated  mass 
catches  your  eye,  based  on  a  rocky  platfurm, 
midway  Qp  the  wooded  slopea  of  the  Chianti 
bills.  Behind  rises  the  Btroigntridge  of  the  Cos- 
cn^no  mountains ;  behind  both  fVown  the  rugged 

If  the  castle  of  Broglio  is  a  landmark,  the 
Jltn  barvne,  its  master,  is  also  a  landmark 
among  his  conotrymen. 

Like  his  caatle,  ha  is,  as  to  age,  of  nnknown 
;  uliqtuty,  MoreoTer,  he  is  the  greatest  man  in 
Italy,  much  ^eater  than  the  king.  When  he 
vu  prime  mtntster  to  Victor  Emmanuel  the 
biron  forgot  himself  so  far  as  on  oee  occasion 
to  have  passed  out  before  hia  sovereign.  On  an 
m^ry  remonetranca  beins  addressed  to  bim,  bo 
replied,  "That,  after  all^the  bouse  of  Rica  soli 
dated  back  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  bouse 
of  Saroy."  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a  good-na- 
tured man,  and  very  courteous,  but  pnde,  such 
u  the  baron's,  was  too  much  even  for  him.  The 
fiero  barone  being  then,  as  I  said,  bla  minister, 
the  king  took  an  early  opportanity  of  lesTing  the 
then  capital,  Florence,  fur  Milan,  without  appris- 
JDg  him.  The  hint  was  taken.  The  baron's  res- 
ignation was  at  once  sent  In,  and  accepted.  The 
bsron retired  to  Broglio;  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
'  Mlecled  the  facile  RAtazzi  to  succeed  him. 

Altogether,  on  refiectlon,  the  baron  considered 
ittrts  an  undae  condescenEioa  on  his  part  to 
terre  the  king.  As  a  patriot,  be  was  the  servant 
ot  Italy;  butltalj  is  a  poetic  abstraction,  Victor 
EmmanDel  a  solid  reality  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Obedience  in  the  one  esse  he  accepted  in  a 
gmeral  and  impalpable  sense.  Attendance  on 
the  other  was  but  an  honorsble  name  for  servi- 
tude. The  baron,  who  declined  any  title  or 
honor  because  be  was  "the  baron,"  with  a  name 
more  ancient  than  the  royal  house  of  Savoy, 
iboaght  that  eervitnde  of  any  kind  was  incom- 
patiljle  with  his  dignity. 

He  conld  lead  the  Liberal  partr  fWim  Broglio 
more  fitly  than  from  the  Pitti  at  Florence,  or  the 
Qoirinal  at  Rome.  Let  the  Liberals,  if  they 
wanted  him,  come  to  his  castle.  The  Liberals, 
luwwing  the  temper  of  their  chief,  came  in 

BhoaU.    It  was  better  so,  and  more  befitting  the 


When  snch  a  man  as  this  invites  you  to  his  ci 
tie,  yon  must  go.  We  were  in  the  dog-days, 
had  not  rahiea  for  three  months,  it  was  dusty  be- 
yond woriia  to  describe,  and  we  had  a  drive  uf 
ten  miles  before  us.  We  were  four  in  number. 
I  do  not  know  which  dreaded  the  heat  tlie  most. 
Diplomacy,  in  tl^e  person  of  a  most  courteous 
ambassador,  who  would  rather  die  than  conipluin 
in  the  presence  of  ladies ;  a  lady,  whom  Iwlll 
call  Madame  BeHUh] ;  another  male,  whom  I  will 
characterize  as  Parliament;  and  myself. 

Once  out  of  the  sheltering  walla  of  Siena,  ^ 
might  appropriate  the  words  of  Napoleon 
Saarbnick,  and  say  we  received  "a  baptism 
fire." 

Madame  Beanty,  abhorring  tan  and  freckles, 
broke  out  iuto  load  lamentations.  I  seconded 
her.  To  protect  na,  the  hood  of  the  carriage,  an 
open  one,  was  raised.  This  relieved  us  ladies, 
but  not  ao  the  gentlemen.  They  could  neither  sit 
up  straight  nor  lean  back. 

Parliament,  a  debonair  yonng  peraon,  taking 
life  easily,  bung  his  long,  thin  legs  outside  the 
carriage,  over  the  wheel,  thus  accepting  hia  mis- 
fortunes sideways.  Diplomacy,  with  tne  honor 
and  good  repute  of  his  august  sovereign  ever 
before  his  eyes,  accommodated  himself  on  less 
elastic  principles.  He  must  have  eaS'ered  ago- 
nies ;  there  was  no  room  for  his  lees,  neither 
could  he  riuse  his  head  nor  stiffen  his  back. 

The  road  to  Broglio  was  aa  ruffged  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  baron ;  there  waa  nothing  level  about 
either.  No  soonerwere  wo  on  the  top  o 
steep  ascent  than  we  dropped  down  hopelessly 
on  the  other  side.  The  fierce  August  st'~ 
splashed  and  dashed  on  the  vineyards  and  c 
the  olives,  like  fire.  Here  and  there  a  large 
villa,  planted  on  a  hill,  presented  itself,  naked 
and  forlorn,  to  a  mertilesa  aunahine.  Other 
villaa  there  were,  backed  by  oypresses,  pointing 
defiance  to  the  brazen  heavens. 

We  were  not  conversational ;  the  heat  mode 

Madame  Beanty  peeped  out  now  and  then. 
"Splendid!    cWminel    lovely!"   were    t 
words  on  her  soft  red  tips. 

Another  peep. 
"Magnificent!  pictiireaqne  1  poetic!" 
"Heavenal  what  will  she  do  by  and  by  for 
her  superlatives,"  thought  1,  "  if  she  casts  Uiem 
aboutso  prodigally  thus  early  in  the  dnyP"  It 
was  only  Madame  Benuty's  way.  She  was  either 
in  tenr^  or  she  was  bursting  out  into  constiint 
songs  of  praise.     The  varying  expression  of  her 
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sweet  face,  the  inflections  of  her  musical  Toice, 
reclaimed  her  words  from  sameness. 

Then  she  fell  into  fresh  ecstasies  as  we  as- 
cended into  a  forest  region,  where  groups  of  oaks 
reared  their  ancient  heads  out  of  a  wilderness  of 
tall  grass,  and  heath,  and  blossoming  shrubs  of 
cistus  and  lavender.  In  the  breaks  of  timber 
appeared  yellow  crags  with  wooded  margins, 
upland  fields,  and  vine^'ards.  The  ci*ags  dropped 
downwards  towards  a  dried-up  river-bed,  where 
a  fRW  sheep,  led  by  a  ragged  boy,  snatched  a 
hasty  morsel. 

Let  Madame  Beauty  exclaim  as  she  would,  it 
was  a  downright  ugly  road.  Once  within  the 
terntory  of  Broglio  (a  fact  announced  by  an  out- 
look over  boundless  vineyards),  the  faultless 
neatness  of  the  cultivation,  the  regularity  of  the 
furrows,  the  freedom  from  weeds,  and  the  pecu- 
liar training  of  the  vines,  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Instead  of  the  primitive  Tuscan  fashion 
of  letting  nature  have  her  way  in  festoonins^  the 
vines  from  tree  to  ti*ee,  or  the  Roman  habit  of 
netting  the  vines  thickly  to  cane  sticks,  in  a  sort 
of  mazy  wilderness,  each  plant  was  isolated  and 
dwarfed  to  about  a  yard  in  neight.  At  most  it  was 

Permitted  to  bear  three  or  four  bunches ;  these 
anging  low  on  the  stem  to  intensiiy  the  flavor, 
were  magnificent  in  size  and  color.  From  those 
vineyards  comes  the  good  Broglio  wine,  which 
has  found  its  wav,  along  with  its  master^s  name, 
all  over  the  world. 

Presently  we«  were  ascending  the  rounded 
summits  of  the  Chiauti  hills,  rismg  steeper  and 
nearer,  broken  by  wooded  ravines  and  lawns  of 
turi,  scored  by  red  rocks,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  grape  culture. 

** Charming!  pastoral!  enchanting!"  Mad- 
ame Beauty  was  off  again  in  full  cry.  *•  Look ! 
oh,  look !  ^^  craning  her  neck  out  of  the  hood. 
**  SimpLy  marvellous !  sublime ! " 

Madame  Beauty  had  called  wolf  so  often  that 
nobudy  looked  up,  till,  in  an  ecstasy  of  appeal, 
she  added:  '*The castle!" 

There  it  was,  sure  enough,  towering  above  us, 
a  huge,  solid,  Castellated  pile  —  divided  from  us 
by  a  deep  valley,  also  laid  out  in  vineyards  — 
with  two  central  towers  of  unequal  height  in  the 
midst.  The  sun  was  pluving  painfully  on  the 
!  long  lines  of  Gothic  windows,  painfully  also  on 
the  ori^ht  red  walls.  Whv  did  the  ^cro  barone, 
when  he  restored  his  castle,  color  it  red  P  The 
fresh  stone  jambs  of  the  Gothic  windows  and 
their  arches  sounded  a  perpetual  discord  with 
the  gray  old  central  towers. 

**  A  grand  position,  but  ugly,"  I  said. 

Madame  Beauty  snapped  me  up,  sharply. 
**  Some  people  are  never  contented,"  she  said. 

Diplomacy  backed  up  the  lady  in  admiration. 
Parliament  knew  the  castle  and  **  the  strong 
man,"  its  master,  well ;  so  he  smoked  his  cigar- 
ette, placidly,  dangling  his  legs  over  the  wheel, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  discussion. 

*'  It  is  the  castle  of  Bluebeard,"  was  all  he  said, 
curtly,  when  admiration  was  exhausted. 

••How?  Why?  What  does  he  mean?"  We 
all  fell  upon  him. 

He  dangled  his  legs  ostentatiously  and  shook 
his  head.  **  I  repeat,  it  is  the  castle  of  Bluebeard 
—  voilh  tout!    You  will  judge  for  yourselves." 

Even  Madame  Beauty,  with  her  wheedling 
ways,  could  not  extract  any  further  information. 

A  turn  in  the  road  shut  out  the  castle.  Fresh 
life  seemed  infused  into  our  horses ;  with  stream- 


ing flanks  thej  responded  to  Uie  driver's  whip, 
ana  galloped  up  a  steep  avenue  bordered  by 
ancient  cypresses.  The  Chianti  hills  were  liter- 
ally over  our  heads;  we  seemed  driving  iato 
them.  Another  avenue,  this  t»me  of  fir.  Up, 
up,  up ;  till  we  were  under  the  castle  walls. 

We  were  then  dashed  over  the  drawbridge, 
then  under  a  portcullis. 

Within  the  ^ates  a  board  announced  that  the 
castle  of  Broglio  was  not  shown  to  visitors  whUe 
the  restorations  were  proceeding.  The  reston^ 
tions  had  been  proceeding  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  would  proceed  as  long  as  the  baron 
lived. 

We  zigzafi^ged  up  a  narrow  road,  threacfing 
our  w|y  under  ancient  walls.  Some  were  torn 
down  and  lay  in  ruins  —  and  there  were  heaps 
of  mortar  and  piles  of  stones.  A  damp  cold 
chilled  us,  a  gloomy  darkness  ingulfed  ns. 
Where  was  the  sun  gone,  and  the  heat,  and  the 
glare?  Madame  BeMity  turned  pale,  and  stared 
at  Diplomacy  with  alarmed  eyes.  Parliament's 
words  suddenly  recurred  to  her. 

••Why  did  you  call  this  Bluebeard^s  castle?" 
she  again  asks.  ••Tell  me  before  I  go  in.  Is 
there  anything  strange  in  it  ?  A  ghost  ?  Is  it 
haunted?" 

••  Wait  and  see,"  replied  Parliament,  deter- 
mined to  baffle  curiosity.  We  reached  a  quad- 
rangle ;  the  gray  towers  were  rising  over  ns, 
reaoy  to  crush  us,  and  long  lines  of  gloomy 
buildings  extended  on  either  hand.  How  stem 
and  dismal!  Nothing  modem  there.  No  red 
walls,  nor  flaunting  sunlit  windows.  £v«i 
Madame  Beauty  was  mute. 

As  we  drew  up  before  an  arched  doorway  she 
shuddered,  recovered  herself  a  little,  then  smiled 
faintly  up  at  a  morose  and  defiant  fa9ade. 

If  the  outside  of  the  castle  was  grim,  the  ma- 
jor-domo who  advanced  to  meet  us  was  still 
grimmer.  With  sullen  gravity  he  answered  our 
inqiiiry,  and  announced  the  astounding  fact  that 
the  baron  was  out.  We  were  expected  at  an 
earlier  hour ;  the  baron  had  given  us  up.  Con- 
sternation fell  upon  us  at  this  intellifi:ence. 

••  There  now !"  broke  out  Pariiament,  roughly. 
••  If  you  accept  an  invitation  from  such  a  man  as 
the  Lord  of  Broglio,  you  are  bound  to  consider 
his  convenience !  Of  course  he  had  given  ns 
up ;  no  one  would  be  out  of  doors  at  this  time  of 
day  but  dogs  and  English ! "  This  was  a  bad 
shot  on  Parnament^s  side,  for  only  I  of  the  whole 

garty  was  English.  Diplomacy  looked  grave. 
le  politely  demurred  to  what  Parliament  was 
sayinff.  lie  opined  thaU  as  no  hour  was  men- 
tioned, it  was  the  baron  who  was  to  blame.    He 

opined  also,  that,  as  the  ambassador  of be 

ought  to  be  considered ;  not  individually,  but  as 
representing  his  august  master. 

••  The  baron  is  greater  than  any  king! "  cried 
out  Parliament,  exasperated,  standing  on  the 
steps  before  the  door — we  ladies  had  already 
left  the  carriage.  ••  After  all,  when  I  broortt 
you  here,  I  told  you  we  started  too  late,  loa 
managed  it  among  you.    I  wash  my  hands  of 

1  w. 

Diplomacy,  still  seated  in  the  carriage,  felt 
himself  in  a  false  position,  his  face  showed  it— 
snubbed  in  fact,  by  Parliament  and  by  the  baron. 
Parliament  was  but  a  wilful  youn^  deputy  of  the 
Left ;  but  the  baron,  that  was  dinerent  Ought 
he  to  descend,  or  ought  he  to  return  to  Siena? 
lie  gazed  uneasily  into  the  cool  depths  of  tbe 
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dttfcened  hall ;  he  cast  a  doable  glance  at  sach 

SrtioDS  of  the  sky  as  were  visiblelrom  between 
)  walls ;  he  looked  at  the  streaming  flanks  of 
iiie  panting  horses.  No !  He  must  pocket  his 
official  di^it^  and  remun,  if  only  to  rest  the 
horses.  Fuliament  most  explain  to  the  baron 
that  as  the  ambassador  of he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  treatment.  Reconciled  by  this 
nental  protest,  he  left  the  carriage,  and  we  en- 
tired  the  hall. 

All  was  strangely  modem;  nothing  ancient, 
nothing  imjposing.  Cheerful  white  walls,  shin- 
ing with  fresh  paint,  and  frescoed  —  a  great 
opportunity  lost!  Tiie  hall  —  nothing  but  a 
broad  passage — led  to  a  southern  gal^ry,  con- 
iTOcaous  by  a  gaudily-tinted  ottoman  placed  in 
toe  centre,  called  by  Italians  amorino — little 
loTe — with  dos-^-dos  seats  for  four;  each  couple 
elose  enough  to  look  well  into  each  other's  eyes. 
The  amonno  ottoman  stood  opposite  an  open 
door,  through  which  a  flight  of^  steps  led  to  the 
ramparts,  metamorphosed  into  a  shrubbery,  with 
flower  parterres,  at  that  moment  blazing  in  the 
ranshine.  From  thence  we  were  led,  Parliament 
in  fVont,  striding  on  with  his  long,  thin  legs, 
into  a  saloon  with  darkened  windows,  where 
stuccoed  columns  supported  a  raftered  ceiling, 
and  cinque  cento  carving  was  concealed  by  a 
faring  cretonne. 

The  walls  followed  suit.  Rows  of  trumpery, 
little  prints,  in  wooden  Attmes,  were  side  by 
Bide  with  priceless  works  of  the  Sienese  and 
Umbrian  schools.  It  was  clear  the  baron  had 
no  taste.  In  the  place  of  honor,  opposite  the 
ran^e  of  Gothic  windows,  were  hung  two  flaring 
proanctions  representing  the  visit  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  the  castle;  the  tall  gaunt  figure 
of  the  baron  —  **  So  like  Don  Quixote,"  Madame 
Beauty  said  —  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
broad-shouldered,  burly  monarch. 

I  ventured  to  observe  that  tJiere  must  be  some- 
tiling  very  discrepant  about  the  baron,  to  have 
created  such  an  interior.  For  a  wonder  no  one 
differed  from  me.  Madame  Beauty,  not  at  all 
herself —  she  said  she  felt  oppressed  bv  the  air 
of  Broglio  —  had  collapsed  on  one  of  the  chintz 
sofas.  She  kept  repeating  that  she  could  not 
breathe.  Diplomacy,  mucn  out  of  joint  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slight  put  upon^im  by  the 
baroQ^s  absence,  was  evidently  turning  over  in 
his  mind  how  he  should  report  this  unbecoming 
reception  in  his  next  despatch. 

"lou  aire  looking  at  the  pictures,''  Parlia- 
ment said  to  me  in  his  odd,  curt,  way;  **the 
baron  has  a  mania  for  having  everything 
painted.  Better  not  when  you  live  in  Blue- 
beard's castle ! " 

*'What  do  you  mean,  with  your  Bluebeard's 
castle?"  cried  Madame  Beauty,  quite  provoked, 
nsinj?  and  running  up  to  him. 

"Wait  and  see,"  gravely  answered  Parlia- 
ment, gently  disengaging  himself  from  her  grasp. 

At  mat  point  one  consciousness  alone  pos- 
sessed me  —  it  was  hunger.  I  distinctly  felt  its 
pangs.  If  Bluebeard  would  give  me  food,  I 
would  consider  his  misdeeds  afterwards.  I 
addressed  myself  to  Parliament  for  relief. 

"When  the  baron  went  out,  had  he  ordered 
ImicheonP    Can  you  inquire?" 

At  this  query  both  Diplomacy  and  Parliament 
fell  upon  me  savagely.  One  would  think  I  had 
proposed  the  committing  a  crime. 
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••A  cup  of  coflTee,  perhaps,  and  a  bfte  of 
bread,"  put  in  dear,  kind  Beauty.  *<  If  she  is 
faint—" 

**  I  cannot  touch  coflTee,"  was  my  rejoinder. 
'•But  a  crust  of  bread — surely  a  crust  of 
bread — " 

Both  the  gentlemen  were'  indignant.  If  the 
baron  had  ordered  nothing,  nothing  could  be 
asked  for.  On  reflection,  both  had  agi*eed  that 
we  must  await  his  return.  Diplomacy  had  with 
diflSculty  been  persuaded  that  the  hour  of  our 
arrival  was  inopportune. 

*•  But,"  said  I,  pleading  hard,  *•  are  you  not 
both  hungry  too?" 

All  shook  their  heads. 

"  If  I  do  not  eat,"  I  added,  prompted  by  des- 
peration, *•  I  shall  faint.  What  will  you  do  with 
me  then  ?  I  shall  require  to  be  laid  upon  ^e 
baron's  best  bed.    Think  of  that ! " 

Diplomacy,  being  a  kind  man,  smiled  and 
yielaed.  Arm  in  arm  with  Parliaihent,  he  went 
out  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Madame  Beauty,  meanwhile,  with  a  languid 
indiflference  to  all  sublunary  wants,  posed  her- 
self in  a  coquettish  attitude.  She  was  sure  to 
be  taken  care  of,  by  miracle,  or  chance,  or  both ; 
a  ^etty  woman  always  is  taken  care  of. 

To  beguile  the  time,  I  wandered  into  a  suite 
of  rooms  opening  from  the  saloon.  At  aJl 
events  in  the  baron's  absence  we  could  wander 
about  as  we  liked.  The  doors  were  all  open. 
I  observed  that  the  entire  range  of  Gothic  win- 
dows all  looked  out  due  south  towards  the 
thickly-planted  ramparts.  I  came  upon  a  state 
bed-room,  full  of  mirrors,  with  dressing-room 
beyond,  then  various  other  rooms,  all  perfectly 
common-nlace.  Beyond,  I  reached  an  anteroom. 
Beyond  that,  again,  an  open  door,  and — dark- 
ness !  I  groped  my  way  in.  Was  it  a  chapel  P 
There  were  windows,  but  of  painted  glass. 

At  first  I  could  distinguisn  nothing.  Little 
by  little  I  made  out  a  lofty,  carved  ceiling,  and 
dark,  panelled  walls.  Growing  accustomed  to 
the  subdued  light,  I  discoverecl  that  one  entire 
side  of  the  wall  was  covered  by  a  picture.  I 
drew  near  to  see  what  it  was.  Heavens !  what 
a  picture ! 

in  the  centre,  on  a  white  bed,  lay  the  form 
of  a  dying  woman ;  her  features  drawn  and 
ghastly.  She  was  stillyoung,  though  hollow- 
eyed  and  emaciated.  With  one  upraised  arm 
and  outstretched  hand  she  clutchea  the  arm  of 
a  bride,  arrayed  in  orange-wreath  veil  and  white 
draperies.  The  bride  stooped  over  her  as  she  lay, 
too  weak,  it  seemed,  to  raise  herself  upright.  Her 
other  arm  rested  on  the  hand  of  a  young  man 
standing  beside  the  bride  —  the  bridegroom, 
who  sU^  a  little  back.  One  felt  how  the  dying 
woman  was  clinging  to  the  bride  —  clinging  to 
her  with  the  grasp  of'  death.  Her  half-open 
mouth  told  a  ghastly  tale  of  struggling  breath ; 
yet  the  shadow  of  a  smile  parted  her  white  lips. 
**You  are  saved!"  she  seemed  to  say.  '*!  die 
happy ! " 

Apart,  in  the  shading  of  the  background, 
stood  two  other  figures.  Foremost,  the  spare, 
iron-knit  form  of  the  baron  (I  had  seen  him  in 
public,  and  recognized  him  at  once),  perfectly 
upright  and  rigidl v  impassive ;  his  blue  dress- 
coat  was  buttoned  over  his  chest;  his  hard, 
deep-set  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dying  woman. 
One  long,  bony  finger  was  raised  to  his  lips ;  the 
remaining  fingers  turned  down,  supported  his 
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chin.  His  face  neither  expressed  pity,  nor 
anger,  nor  passion  of  any  kind.  He  was  simply 
musing.  Behind  the  baron  stood  a  priest.  On 
the  farther  side  a  doctor  <ind  a  nurse  balanced 
the  composition.  The  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  bed ;  they  were  awaiting  that  lady^s 
last  breath. 

'*I  told  you  this  was  Bluobeard^s  castle,** 
spoke  the  voice  of  Parliament  out  of  the  gloom. 
**  You  have  found  it  out  for  yourselves.  That 
dying  woman  is  the  baron^s  wife.  There  is  no 
key  with  blood  upon  it,  and  there  was  no  sister 
Anne  to  call  out  from  the  tower  for  help,  and  no 
brother  to  rescue  any  one,  but  this  is  Bluebeard^s 
castle  all  the  same.  The  fiero  barone  shut  up 
his  wife.  I  don*t  mean — **  and  Parliiunent  made 
a  vivid  pantomime  of  drawing  an  imaginary 
knife  across  an  imaginary  throat.  *'No;  he  is 
too  ^rand  seigneur  tor  that ;  but  after  years  of 
impris(»nment  at  Broglio  she  died.  She  bore 
him  many  children.  They  all  died  one  after  the 
other,  and  were  buried  in  the  chapel  in  the 
court-yard,  where  she  lies  also.  He  is  a  ^eat 
man,  but  he  has  a  ^ood  deal  to  answer  K)r  — 
the  jfiero  barone !  The  children  were  all  delicate 
like  their  mother ;  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  of  her  day  thirty  years  ago.  I  have 
heard  my  fatlier  describe  her  appearance  at  the 
grand  ducal  balls  at  the  Pitti  at  Florence.  The 
company  gathered  in  crowds  to  admire  her  danc- 
ing in  the  cotillion.  A  great  beauty,  too  soft 
and  yielding  for  her  happiness,  but  most  be- 
witching !  The  fiero  barone^  who  is  a  rich  man, 
and  would  not  condescend  to  think  of  money, 
took  her  without  a  portion;  he  was  wildly  m 
love  with  her.  She  thought  she  could  do  any- 
thing she  liked  with  him ;  and  so  she  did,  poor 
lady,  for  a  time.  The  baron  is  a  man  of  un- 
blemished honor,**  added  Parliament,  hastily, 
seeing  the  expression  of  our  faces. 

**  But  what  does  his'honor  matter  if  he  is  a — ** 

**Hush!  remember  that  you  are  -under  his 
roof.'*  This  rebuke  was  addressed  to  me.  **  He 
had  his  reasons,**  continued  Parliament,  curtly. 

**  What  might  they  be  ?**  I  asked,  sardonically. 

**  Of  course  the  baron  does  not  hang  up  this 
picture  here,  and  then  ask  people  to  the  house, 
without  intending  both  himself  and  his  reasons 
—  as  you  call  them  —  to  be  discussed.** 

'*Just  so,**  responded  Parliament;  **that  is 
why  I  tell  yon  all  about  it.** 

'*  I  suppose,*'  said  I,  **  he  had  some  motive  in 
haying  tnat  picture  painted.  Was  it  remorse, 
or  was  it  as  a  penance  P** 

**I  cannot  say,**  Parliament  replied.  **No 
one  understands  his  motive.  If  he  had  not  been 
out  vou  might  not  have  seen  the  picture.** 

*•  But  you  appear  to  have  seen  it.** 

*'Yes;  he  brought  me  into  the  room  him- 
self.** 

**  Did  he  make  any  remark  P** 

**  None,**  replied  Parliament. 

**  Tell  us,  I  entreat  you,  more  about  the  lady 
and  the  children,**  interrupted  Madame  Beauty, 
her  fine  brown  eyes  full  of  tears. 

**  Oh  !  as  to  the  children,**  returned  Parliament, 
'*  that  is  soon  told.  As  I  said,  they  were  born 
delicate,  and  they  all  died.  The  only  one  that 
survived  out  of  the  five  —  there  were  five,  I 
think  —  was  the  daughter,  the  bride  in  the  pic- 
ture, Anastasia.  She  lived  with  her  mother  in 
the  rooms  which  were  her  prison.*' 

**  Ho  must  be  mad !  **  I  cried. 


«*  You  would  hardly  say  that  in  tiie  senate,** 
answered  Parliament,  highly  indignant.  "  A 
more  clear  and  masterly  intelligence  —  a  more 
eloquent  and  far-seeing  statesman  does  not  exist. 
Then  his  probity !    He  is  a  modern  Aristides." 

"  What  could  be  his  motive,  then,  if  he  were 
not  mad  P** 

**Oh,  a  great  deal  of  motive,  according  to  his 
view,**  replied  Parliament,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders with  prodigious  insouciance.  »*  The  lady 
made  him  jealous.  There  was  a  certain  mar- 
quis in  waiting  on  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tus- 
cany, a  very  nandsome  man.  The  poor  lady 
was  young  and  thoughtless ;  she  danced,  and  she 
laughed,  and  she  flirted  with  this  marquis. 
There  were  letters,  —  my  father  saw  them ;  it 
was  a  dissipated  court.  She  was  a  Venetian, 
brought  up  among  serenades  and  gondolas; 
very  loving,  too.  xou  can  still  see  it  in  that 
wasted  face  before  you  in  the  picture :  soft  and 
smooth,  with  beautiful  fair  hair,  as  you  see 
spread  out  on  the  pillow.  M^  father  knew  her 
well ;  the  marquis  was  his  intimate  friend.  For 
some  time  the  baron  said  nothing.  Bluebeard 
always  holds  his  tongue,  you  know,  in  the  story. 
At  last  the  end  came. 

**  There  was  a  great  masked  ball  ^ven  at  the 
Ktti  Palace.  The  lady  appeared  as  Poetry,  her 
fair  hair  bound  with  a  coronet  of  emeralds  with 
diamond  leaves,  the  gift  of  the  baron  —  when  he 
married  her  he  gave  her  splendid  jewels ;  her 
dress  was  purple,  spangled  with  gold  stars.  All 
eyes  wore  upon  her;  the  marquis  danced  with 
her  incessantly.  When  the  ball  broke  up  the 
marquis  led  her  to  the  baron,  who  receivea  her 
with  a  bow,  smiled  upon  her,  and,  with  his 
usual  punctilious  politeness,  offered  her  his  arm 
to  conduct  her  to  her  carriage. 

•*They  drove  off  together.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  lady  was  tired ;  perhaps  she  slept;  who 
knows?  They  drove  on  and  on,  until  she 
roused  herself,  and  asked  what  new  road  they 
were  taking  which  was  so  long  ? 

••  •  It  is  all  right,*  the  baron  answered.  •  I  have 
given  my  orders.  As  it  is  a  cold  night,  and  wc 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  I  have  brougnt  this  wrap 
for  you.     X  ou  will  need  it.* 

**  As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  the  front  seat  a 
mantle  of  fur  and  placed  it  on  her  shoulders. 
The  poor  lady  dared  not  ask  him  what  he 
meant.  Thty  drove  on  and  on  into  the  night, 
far  away  from  Florence,  over  the  Campagna, 
and  along  the  road  that  leads  towards  the  moun- 
tains; the  baron  silent,  the  lady  speechless, 
trembling  under  her  fur  mantle. 

**  What  the  baron  said  when  he  did  speak,  or 
how  he  said  it,  no  one  knows ;  but,  at  all  events, 
he  made  her  understand  that  he  w%s  taking 
her  then  and  there  to  his  castle  of  Broglio,  which 
she  would  never  leave  alive  —  or  dead,  indeed; 
for  if  she  died,  she  would  be  buried  in  the 
chapel.  Now,  Broglio  is  more  than  forty  miles 
from  Florence.    It  was  a  long  drive.** 

Madame  Beauty  clasped  her  hands ;  I  made  use 
of  some  strong  expressions.  Who  would  have 
thought  of  findmg  Dante*s  Nello  della  Pietra  and 
Pia  de*  Tolomei  in  the  nineteenth  century  P 

*•  You  will  see  the  baron  shortly,**  continued 
Parliament,  quite  unmoved.  **  You  can  then 
judge  for  yourselves  if  he  is  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with.** 

•'  Was  she  really  guilty  P**  I  asked. 

"  Mv  father,  who  saw  the  letters,  considered  j 
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them,  I  believe,  rather  compromising  in  a  bus- 
bond's  j^int  of  view,^  was  the  answer;  **  but 
when  his  wife  was  once  shat  ap  in  his  castle  of 
Bit^Ho,  the  baron  never  alluded  to  her.  He 
ignored  ererything.  Even  when  he  met  the 
handsome  marquis  at  court,  —  which  he  did  con- 
stsntlj,  as  he  was  prime  minister  to  the  grand 
duke  before  Italy  was  a  united  kingdom,  and 
the  marquis,  a  great  favorite,  was  in  waiting  on 
the  grand  duchess,  —  in  his  cold,  rigid  way  the 
btron  singled  him  out  for  particular  attention. 
The  baron  was  too  proud  to  admit  to  the  world 
that  any  man  had  dishonored  him. 

"The  poor  lady,  his  wife,  was'  made  to  expi- 
ate her  own  sins  and  those  of  the  marquis.  Sue 
was  shut  up  until  she  died ;  she  saw  her  chil- 
dren all  die,  except  this  daughter,  Anastasia. 
,  •*  The  poor  soul  grew  very  nious  in  her  im- 
prisonment. She  was  permitted  to  attend  mass 
in  the  chapel,  where  her  children  lay  unburied 
m  their  little  coffins,  and  where  she  herself  now 
lies  also  unburied.  That  is  another  fancy  of 
thejkro  barone.  Neither  his  wife  nor  his  chil- 
'  dren  are  buried.  We  will  gro  and  see  the  chapel 
;  and  the  vault, '^  continued  rarliament,  turmng 
round  to  Diplomacy.  '*  It  is  a  strange  fancy  not 
to  bury  them ;  stranger  still  to  display  their  cof- 
fins to  the  curiosity  of  visitors.^^ 

Diplomacy  accjuiesced.  He  had  listened  with 
a  polite  expression  of  horror  on  his  well-rera- 
lated  features,  but  carefully  avoided  expressing 
any  opinion.  Whatever  he  had  done,  the  baron 
had  been  prime  minister  at  the  court  to  which  he 
was  himself  accredited. 
"  Is  that  all  ?  ^  asked  Madame  Beauty. 
'*  Oh !  of  course  all  sorts  of  strange  stories  are 
told.  They  talk  of  the  curate  of  Passaglia. 
Passaglia  is  a  parish  just  over  Broe^lio,  higher 
np  on  the  Chianti  hills.  The  curate  had  been  a 
kmd  of  secretary  to  the  baron."  Parliament 
was  speaking,  spurred  on  to  his  recital  by  the 
eagerness  or  two  pairs  of  women^s  eyes  riveted 
upon  him.  "  He  was  permitted  to  come  once  a 
month  to  Broglio  to  confess  the  lady.  He  was  a 
good  man,  the  curate,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
soften  her  imprisonment.  Indeed,  he  affirmed 
that  she  was  a  living  saint,  and  that  her  soul, 
being  purified  from  all  earthly  taint  by  her  suf- 
ferings and  the  patience  with  which,  she  bore 
them,  she  would  need  no  fires  of  purgatory 

straight  to   paradise. 


le  baron  and  displeased 

was  away  when  the 
confess  her.    Finding 


when  she  died,  but  so 
Perhaps  this  reached  uie 
him,  chi  lo  saf 

"One  day  the   baron 
priest  came  as  usual  to  _ 

the  lady  very  sad  (she  died  soon  after) ,  he  re^ 
mained  longer  than  be  ought  to  have  done,  con- 
Tersing  witn  her.  She  had  ^ready  confided  to 
him  her  intense  desire  that  her  sole  remaining 
child,  now  grown  up,  should  marry  her  cousin, 
a  Ricasoli  —  a  nephew  of  the  baron.  While  she 
lived,  the  lady  said,  she  would  watch  over  An- 
astasia and  defend  her  a  little ;  but  once  she  was 
dead  —  and  she  felt  that  her  end  was  near  — 
who  could  say  what  the  baron  might  do?  Be- 
fore the  curate  went  she  implorecf  him  on  her 
knees  to  intercede  with  the  baron  to  let  their 
child  marry  her  cousin  before  she  died. 

"IIow  she  pleaded  no  one  knows,  nor  who 
heard  her.  Perhaps  the  curate  listened  too 
long ;  perhaps  ^  he  dropped  some  imprudent 
words;  chi  lo  saf  There  a«*e  secret  stairs  in 
this  old    castle;  double    walls    and    concealed 


doors  everywhere.  Anvhow,  when  the  priest 
went  out  he  met  tiie^ro  barone  waiting  for 
him  in  the  court-yard.  The  baron  smiled  upon 
the  curate  as  he  had  smiled  upon  the  marquis, 
bade  him  good-day,  and  asked  him  to  stay  to  din- 
ner. But  something  whispered  to  the  curate 
that  there  was  trouble  in  the  air,  and  that  he 
had  better  get  away  from  Broglio  as  soon  as  he 
could.  Instead,  however,  of  letting  him  go,  the 
baron  walked  him  round  and  round  the  ram- 

5 arts,  asking  his  opinion  on  various  subjects, 
ust  as  they  were  parting  the  baron  took  out  his 
snuff-box  and  offered  the  curate  a  ninch,  smiling 
as  he  did  so.  The  priest  accepted  the  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  took  his  leave.  When  he  reached  his 
own  door,  the  curate  fell  down  on  the  threshold, 
and  was  taken  up  for  dead  by  his  aunt,  who  kept 
house  for  him." 

**Oh!why  did  you  bring  me  here?"  cried 
Madame  Beauty,  hysterically.  **  Must  I  see  this 
dreadful  man,  and  speak  to  him  ?" 

She  was  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  her 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  picture. 

'*  Come  out  of  this  dreadful  room,"  I  said  to 
her,  **  or  this  picture  will  haunt  you." 

"  Is  not  the  air  oppressive  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
a  deep  si^h,  advancing  towards  the  door.  **  The 
moment  I  entered  this  house  I  felt  as  if  I  cotdd 
not  breathe." 

We  were  now  in  the  saloon.  Instead  of  bend- 
ing over  Beauty,  who  was  lying  back  on  a  sofa 
near  a  window,  very  pale,  Diplomacy  took  Par- 
liament's arm  and  left  us  ladies  to'  ourselves. 
Madame  Beauty  was  now  sobbing.  I  implored 
her  to  calm  herself.  What  should  we  do  if  the 
baron  appeared?  How  account  for  her  agita- 
tion? 

A  footstep  approached.  Fortunately  it  was 
only  the  major-uomo,  who  came  to  announce 
that  the  dkjAner  was  served.  He  looked  at  us 
turiously,  then  c^lanced  at  the  open  door  beyond. 
Did  he  ffuess  tnat  we  had  penetrated  to  Blue- 
beard's chamber  ?     I  felt  that  I  looked  guilty. 

The  banqueting-hall  at  Broglio  was  spacious 
and  lofty,  with  large  Gothic  windows  opening  to 
the  ramparts.  But  even  there  the  baron  was  not 
happy  in  his  style  of  decoration.  Rows  of  plas- 
ter knights  in  tin  armor,  brightly  painted,  fined 
the  walT,  placed  on  sham  stucco  pedestals.  The 
cornice,  the  roofs,  and  the  panels  were  equally 
crude  in  color.  ' 

At  a  small  table  in  one  comer  we  found  Diplo- 
macy and  Parliament  already  seated.  The  de- 
ieHner  was  decidedly  parsimonious.  But  the 
Broglio  wine !  Diplomacy  quite  forgot  himself 
in  his  expressions  about  the  wine.  There  was 
but  one  bottle ! 

It  appeared  that  Diplomacy,  who  had  borne 
the  horrors  of  Bluebeard's  chamber  unmoved, 
had.  durinff  his  absence  with  his  young  friend, 
explored  the  famous  wine-cellars  —  the  subter- 
ranean dungeons,  in  fact,  of  the  ancient  castle. 
There  they  had  beheld,  piled  up  against  the  red 
stonewalls,  four  hundred  thousand  bottles  of 
Broglio  wine,  the  dates  of  each  vintage  marked, 
as  well  as  the  quality.  A  museum  of  minerals 
could  not  be  kept  with  greater  nicety.  Being 
men,  their  mouths  had  watered  at  the  sight  of  the 
good  liquor  with  which  they  naturally  expected  to 
be  regaled.  And  then  —  one  bottle !  Diplomacy 
felt,  over  and  above  his  own  particular  wrong, 
the  disrespect  shown  in  his  person  to  his  august 
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master.    Was  he,  the  representative  of  the  JCing 

of ,  to  share  a  bottle  of  wine  with  foar 

persons! 

It  was  wonderful  with  what  judgment  the 
major-domo  doled  out  that  single  bottle  of 
wine.  Diplomacy  snuffed  and  sniffed,  and  tossed 
his  head  every  time  it  was  presented  to  him. 

When  we  were  left  alone.  Diplomacy  related 
that  before  visiting  the  cellar,  he  and  Parliament 
had  been  conducted  into  the  chapel,  where,  in  an 
open  vault  behind  the  altar,  they  had  seen  the 
coffin  of  the  poor  lady  in  the  picture  lying  on 
tressels,  without  any  pall  or  covering  upon  it 
whatever.  The  four  smaller  coffins  in  which  lay 
her  children,  ranged  round  her  own,  were  in  the 
same  condition. 

•'After  that,"  Diplomacy  went  on  to  say,  "  the 
guide  who  volunteered  to  show  us  the  castle, 
conducted  us  up  a  narrow  stair  in  a  tower  form- 
ing a  separate  part  of  the  castle.  Truly,"  said 
Diplomacy,  '*a  dreary  range  of  apartments. 
The  small  Gothic  windows  in  walls  of  great 
thickness,  are  turned  to  the  north,  and  look  upon 
a  grove  of  cypresses.  No  ray  of  sunshine  can 
ever  penetrate  to  these  chambers.  The  ceilings 
are  low,  and  crossed  with  heavy  wooden  rafters. 
Ihere  are  large  open  grates,  with  seats  in  the 
chimney  corners.  One  room  is  hung  with  em- 
bossed leather,  faded  and  torn  in  many  places ; 
another  painted  in  fresco,  much  injured  by  the 
damp.  The  doors  are  low,  and  there  appear  to 
be  many  recesses,  leading,  perhaps,  to  secret 
stairs  and  outlets.  I  tried  the  door  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  closet,  but  was  desired  to  desist. 
Of  these  gloomy  apartmenta  opening  one  into 
another,  were  are  six  of  various  sizes.  The 
largest  is  the  last,  forming  s  kind  of  angle. 
There  there  is  a  low  beUsteau,  much  decayed  and 
worm-eaten.  Otherwise,  all  these  rooms  are  un- 
furnished ;  therefore  not  adapted,  as  was  stated 
to  us,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  baron  during 
the  summer  months. 

*'  But,"  i-ontinued  Diplomacy,  with  increasing 
grravity  —  his  utterances  always  are  g^ve  and 
studied,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  a  secretary 
taking  notes  to  transmit  to  the  parliament  of  his 
country  —  *'  I  must  confess  I  did  not  believe  this 
statement.  Not  only  were  there  no  signs  of  hab- 
itation, but  the  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  walls 
in  many  places,  and  the  air  was  confined  and 
damp,  as  of  rooms  never  opened.  I  imagine 
they  musyiave  served  as  a — " 

''Prison !"  exclaimed  Madame  Beauty,  taking 
the  word  out  of  his  mouth  in  her  impetuous  wav. 
"  Why,  my  dear  minister,  those  are  the  rooms  m 
which  the  poor  lady  was  imprisoned.  Can  you 
doubt  it  P  And  that  is  the  bed  in  which  she 
died  —  the  bed  in  the  picture.  Oh,  what  would 
I  give,"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  "to  go 
away  before  the  baron  returns ! " 

"  Impossible,  madame ! "  returned  Diplomacy, 
bridling.  "Impracticable!  The  baron^s  absence 
has  been  explained  to  me.  There  was  a  mis- 
take." 

Parliament  echoed  his  friend's  words.  Par- 
liament would  answer  for  it;  all  these  talcs 
would  vanish  from  our  minds  when  the  baron 
made  his  appearance. 

Madame  Beauty  burst  into  teai-s. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  It  is  amazing,  how- 
ever, how  dilemmas  disentangle  themselves,  if 
one  only  has  patience  to  wait,  and  not  force  the 
sequence  of  events. 
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Whilst  we  were  debating  whether  we  should 
wait  to  see  the  baron  or  depart,  the  sharp  clink  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  echoed  up  through  the  open  win- 
dow, as  of  a  nder  hastening  rapidly  onwards. 

"  The  baron !"  cried  the  maior-domo,  rushing 
in.  "  He  will  be  at  tlie  door  m  a  few  moments. 
Will  the  excellencies  move  into  the  saloon? 
The  baron  always  receives  in  the  saloon." 

He  entered  the  room — a  tall,  spare,  dried-up 
man,  with  a  small  intellectual  head,  and  a  high 
forehead,  on  which  lay  straight  brown  hair; 
sharp  aquiline  features  cut  in  a  mould  as  hard  as 
granite ;  eyes  intense,  yet  veiled  under  tliick, 
overhanging  eyebrows ;  the  eyes  generally  half- 
closed,  ana  resting  on  the  ground,  but,  when 
they  did  open,  flashing  into  a  flame. 

Althou^n  the  heat  was  overpowering,  and  be 
had  only  just  returned,  the  baron  was  as  cool  as 
if  he  had  emerged  from  an  ice-house.  Not  a 
speck  of  dust  lay  on  his  well-fitting  coat;  there 
was  not  a  turn  of  the  head,  not  a  motion  bat 
what  was  calm,  dignified,  and  imposing. 

Spite  of  the  picture  and  our  hostile  intentions, 
the  man  himself  dominated  us.  Advancing  to 
where  we  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  habituated  to  receptions,  the 
Jiero  barone  shook  hands  with  Parliament,  and 
addressed  to  him  some  lofty  excuses  as  to  the 
misunderstanding  which  had  retarded  him;  then 
he  requested  to  oe  presented  to  each  of  us  by 
name,  ofiering  us  bony  fingers  absolutely  frees- 
ing. 

And  here  I  must  pause  to  note,  that  either 
from  absence  of  mina  on  the  part  of  the  baron, 
or  want  of  distinctness  in  Parliament's  introdoc^ 
tion,  neither  then,  nor  at  any  moment  during  our 
stay,  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  comprehend 
our  personality.  All  along  the  baron  addressed 
me  as  the  wife  of  Parliament — to  the  intense 
disgust  of  that  very  young  man,  and  Madame 
Beauty  as  the  wife  ot  Diplomacy  —  an  assump- 
tion that  seemed  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  between 
them.  It  was  simply  useless  to  attempt  explan- 
ation. The  ^ero  barone  looks  over  our  heads, 
so  to  say,  and  paid  no  heed. 

Behold  us  seated  in  a  circle  around  our  awful 
host !  Madame  Beauty  was  ele^ntl  v  disposed 
on  a  sofa,  evidently  impressed  with  the  baron's 
appearance,  but  as  under  protest.  Diplomacj, 
his  mind  at  ease  with  regard  to  an^  Irre^ularitr 
in  the  manner  of  our  reception,  yieldedliimseif 
up  a  willing  victim  to  the  courtesies  of  the  baron ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  the  baron  failed  to  accept 
Diplomacy  at  his  own  price,  and  treated  the 
illustrious  representative  of  "his  majesty  "like 
any  other  common  mortal.  With  his  half-shut 
eyes,  he  discoursed  about  his  castle  and  his  vine- 
yards ;  spoke  of  the  years  he  had  spent  in  bring- 
ing the  latter  into  proper  cultivation  ;  how  he  had 
imported  vine-growers  from  Touraine  at  great 
expense  to  instruct  his  Italian  peasants ;  andhow 
hard  it  had  been  to  eradicate  their  predjudices. 
At  last  he  had  succeeded;  the  Broglio  wine 
could  pass  the  sea ;  there  were  agents  in  London 
and  Paris. 

A  question  as  to  who  these  agents  were, 
brought  a  haughty  look  on  his  face.  He  person- 
ally knew  nothing  about  it ;  it  gratified  him  to 
succeed,  as  he  held  that  every  possessqr  of  land 
was  bound  to  increase  the  value  of  his  estate. 

He  expressed  himself  with  remarkable  purity 
of  language,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  man 
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arcnstomecl  to  carry  weight  in  every  syllable  he 
otters.  His  phrases  were  clear  and  well  turned ; 
his  words  well  chosen.  His  legislatorial  man- 
Df«*  lent  absolute  dignity  to  subsoil  and  manure. 
The  powerful  intellect  of  the  man  shone  out, 
eren  in  such  matters ;  one  felt  it  was  only  an  ac- 
cideDt  that  he  had  chosen  such  a  subject,  and 
that  he  would  deliver  himself  with  the  same 
masterly  lucidity  and  exhaustive  knowledge  on 
any  other. 

He  was  intensely  formal,  but  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  gracious ;  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  well-fed  tiger  might  permit  a  visitor  to 
enter  his  cage,  and  to  contemplate  him  under 
certain  conditions. 

While  the  gentleman  talked  I  studied  him.  A 
great  statesman  was  before  mo ;  a  man  whose 
name,  as  great  as  those  of  Cavour  and  Garibaldi, 
would  go  down  to  extreme  ages.  Within  him 
was  passion  of  dominion  that  would  crush 
into  chaff  all  that  opposed  it.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 
Why  in  the  lightness  of  her  youth  and  splen- 
dor of  her  beauty  did  she  trifle  with  such  a 
man? 

After  awhile,  the  sun  having  declined,  the 
baron  led  us  upon  the  ramparts.  As  his  tall, 
erect  figure  passed  along,  the  baron  discoursed 
learnedly  on  the  archaeology  of  Broglio,  speak- 
ing in  long  sustained  sentences,  as  if  he  were 
pronouncing  an  oration.  Once  he  was  good 
enough  to  address  his  conversation  especially  to 
me,  msregarding  the  claims  of  Madame  Beauty 
to  bis  attentions,  she  following  languidly  at  a 
distance  leaning  on  Diplomacv's  arm. 

Stopping  short,  ancl  standing  quite  still,  he 
raifled  those  veiled  eyes  of  his,  and,  after  con- 
templating me  for  a  moment,  asked  me  how  I 
should  like  to  live  at  Broglio?  At  first  I  could 
not  find  breath  to  reply.  Then  I  answered  that, 
with  books,  I  could  live  anywhere. 

**You  have  seen  my  library?^  he  asked, 
qokkly. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

•*  Plenty  of  books,"  he  said.  •*  They  want  ar- 
ranging ;  would  you  do  it  for  me  ?  " 

Kefore  I  could  answer  he  turned  away  with  a 
low  laugh,  and  leaned  over  the  ramparts  talking 
politics  with  Parliament. 

Walking  among  the  cypress-groves  that 
ibrouded  that  fatal  northern  wing  where  the 
poor  lady  had  died,  he  suddenly  turned,  and, 
this  time  addressing  the  whole  party,  invited  us 
to  stay  to  dinner.  By  an  extraordinary  unanim- 
ity of  feeling — not  even  a  look  had  passed  be- 
tween us  —  we  all  said  "No,"  in  various  words, 
but  it  was  **  No  "  substantially. 

Soon  after  we  took  our  leave.  The  Jiero  bar- 
one  followed  us  to  the  door.  Before  him  was 
the  arched  doorway  leading  into  the  chapel 
where  the  poor  lady  lay  in  her  unburied  coffin, 
her  children  gathered  around  her.  A  little  farther 
on  was  the  open  stair  in  the  tower,  leading  to 
the  rooms  which,  for  so  many  years,  had  been 
her  prison.  Above,  the  sun-motes  strike  upon 
the  £rim  walls. 

Thus  we  left  him  standing,  bareheaded  and 
unmoved,  between  the  present  and  the  past.  A 
moment,  and  a  turn  in  the  steep  descent  con- 
cealed him  from  our  gaze. 

Then  Madame  Beautv  spoke,  but  what  she  said 
tppeareth  not  in  this  chronicle. 

AU  the  Year  Round. 
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DEEVI8HES  TO-DAY. 

[The  following  letter  to  the  London  Academy 
is  a  vivid  account  of  the  furious  and  bloody  sort 
of  superstition  or  fanaticism  in  which  Moham- 
medanism is  still  indulging.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  this  is  the  religion  that  England  is 
maintaining  in  Europne,  even  at  the  expense  of 
threatening  and  organizing  war.  —  Ed.j 

Cairo,  Jan.  4, 1879. 

Last  night  was  the  Leylet  *Ash&ra,  the  **  Eve 
of  Ash^ra,"  the  tenth  day  of  the  Arable  month 
Moharrem,  when  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  so-called  **  Martyrdom"  of  Ilusscin,  the  son 
of  Ali,  are  observed  by  the  Persians  and  other 
Shi*ite  Mohammedans. 

Going  out  about  eight  in  the  evening,  I  found 
the  upper  part  of  the  Moskee  and  the  streets  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mosgue  of  Hassan  and 
Hussein  densely  filled  with  good-humored  crowds 
of  Arabs  of  all  ranks.  So  thronged  were  the 
Arab  and  Syrian  cafis  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  seat.  Invited  by  a  wealthy  Persian  mer- 
chant, I  repaired,  along  with  three  friends,  to  the 
house  of  another  rich  Persian,  where  the  chief 
function  was  to  take  place.  Entering,  we  were 
ushered  through  a  large  court-yard,  which  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  innumerable  candles 
arranged  in  chandeliers  and  candlesticks,  and 
having  on  one  side  a  railed-ofiT  carpeted  space 
filled  with  people,  amon^  whom  were  several 
young  children,  and  con  taming  a  seat  or  throne 
approached  by  five  steps  and  covered  with  band- 
some  carpets.  We  were  then  led  up  into  an 
upper  chamber,  whose  windows  looked  directly 
down  into  the  court-yard.  Here,  seated  on  divans, 
we  were  hospitably  entertjiined  with  coffee,  rose 
sherbet,  and  afterwards  with  excellent  ten.  Aftier 
an  interval  of  about  half  an  hour,  loud  cries  and 
shouting  were  heard  outside,  which  incrc^d  in 
violence  until  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a 
number  of  men  rushed  into  the  court,  of  whom 
the  greater  number  bore  candles  protected  by 
glass,  while  others  carried  very  handsome  ban- 
ners. All  these  arranged  themselves  round  the 
court-yard.  Then,  amid  an  excited  and  vocifer- 
ating crowd,  entered  a  youth  dressed  in  white 
and  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  whose  white  ca- 
parisons, like  the  clothes  of  his  rider,  were 
streaked  with  blood,  probably  that  of  a  ram. 
The  youth  was  supposed  to  represent  Hussein 
himself.  Two  more  horses  followed,  one  white, 
the  other  black,  with  housings  formed  of  rich 
Cashmere  shawls.  One  of  the  horses  bore  also 
a  fine  shield  and  helmet  of  iron  damascened  with 
gold,  and  apparently  of  Indian  workmanship. 
On  each  of  the  horses  sat  a  boy,  of  whom  the 
second  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  Next  entered  more  men  with 
banners,  and  then  a  troop  of  forty-eight  Dar- 
weeshes  rushed  in,  who  in  their  turn  ranged 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  the  court.  A  mul- 
titude of  other  Darweeshes,  apparently  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  followed  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of 
people,  and  then  the  door  was  closed  by  the 
police,  many  of  whom  were  present  in  uniform. 

The  first  set  of  Darweeshes  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  presented  the  most  wild  and  horrible 
appearance  imaginable,  most  of  them  being  lit- 
erally smeared  with  blood  from  head  to  foot,  the 
result  of  wounds  self-inflicted  as  they  passed  in 
procession  along  the  streets.    The  tront  part  of 
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their  heads  waa  partly  shaven  —  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  form  of  a  double  crescent  with  the 
horns  pointing  forward — and  locks  of  black 
hair  fell  down  behind  from  the  crown.  Each 
bore  a  flashing  curved  scimetar  or  a  straight 
Persian  sword  m  his  right  hand.  Standing  in  a 
circle,  one  of  their  number  commenced  a  wild 
chant  in  praise  of  Hussein,  which  was  taken  up 
bj  the  rest,  the  name  of  Hussein  being  shouted 
in  the  loudest  tones.  While  this  was  filing  on, 
first  one  and  then  another  slashed  their  own 
shaven  heads  with  their  swords,  inflicting  gap- 
ing wounds  from  which  the  blood  poured  down 
over  th^ir  eyes,  faces,  and  white  garments,  and 
fell  thence  upon  the  ground.  This  went  on 
until  the  entire  company  were  literally  welter- 
ing in  their  own  gore.  At  intervals,  persons 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  infuriated 
fanatics  would  wipe  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  bloody  heads  with  a  large  cloth,  and  then 
immediately  the  blood  would  be  seen  welling 
forth  from  the  wounds  afresh.  Some  of  the 
actors  in  this  bloody  drama,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  the  death  of  the  very  undistin- 
guished HuSsein,  were  mere  boys.  A  more  hor- 
rible, revolting,  and  brutal  scene  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  reproduction  in 
cold  blood  and  of  deliberate  purpose  of  the  conduct 
of  the  prophets  of  Baal  of  old,  who,  we  read, 
**  Cried  aloud  and  cut  themselves  after  their 
manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.^^  Anyhow,  these  and 
other  like  amenities  of  the  Mohammedan  relig- 
ion should  be  studied  by  those  stay-at-home 
autliors,  who,  like  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  evolve 
out  of  their  own  inner  consciousness,  and  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  own  English  studies,  eulogies 
upon  Islam,  and  descant  at  length  upon  the  fan- 
cied purity,  beauty,  and  freedom  from  supersti- 
tion observable  in  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

At  the  end  of  about  half  an  hour,  this  first  dis- 
gusting scene  of  the  **  religious  '^  drama  of  Hus- 
sein closed,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  only 
a  little  less  revolting  than  the  first.  The  first 
set  of  Darweeshes  retired,  one  by  one,  to  a 
chamber  containing  a  tank  —  there,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  wash  and  bind  up  their  wounds.  Their 
place  in  the  centre  Of  the  court  was  immediately 
taken  by  another  and  still  more  numerous  troop 
of  Darweeshes,  who  had  entered  the  house  alter 
themselves.  These  men  had  their  breasts  bare, 
and  many  were  stripped  to  the  waist.  The  wild 
chant  again  began,  and  the  fanatics,  working 
themselves  up  to  a  fury  of  excitement  and  calling 
with  loud  shouts  on  the  name  of  Hussein,  vio- 
lently thumped  their  naked  breasts  in  unison 
with  their  right  hands,  until  the  sound  resembled 
repeated  cracks  of  thunder.  Others,  armed  with 
whips,  whose  many  thongs  were  shod  with  iron, 
violently  scourged  their  own  backs,  until  they 
became  masses  of  bloody  and  discolored  raws. 
This  ceremony,  I  am  informed"  typifies  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  performers  to  undergo  death  in 
the  place  of  Hussein.  On  a  similar  occasion  in 
a  former  year,  Mr.  Roland  Michell  saw  a  live 
ram  tethered  at  the  door,  and  every  one  on  en- 
tering made  a  slash  at  it  w^ith  his  weapon  until 
the  unhappy  animal  was  hacked  to  pieces.  My 
hosts  expected  the  arrival  of  a  ram  on  this  occa- 
sion also,  but  for  some  reason  it  did  not  appear. 
The  ceremonies  already  described  occupied  so 
long  a  time  that  tlie  usual  recitation  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Hussein  was  postponed 


until  the  following  evening.    The  Persians  are 
said  to  evince  extreme  grief  on  the  occasion. 

Greyille  J.  Chester. 


NOVEL-BEADEBS  OF  NOTE. 

If  it  was  a  weakness  for  so  great  a  man  to  be 
in  love,  Shakspere^s  fantastic  Spaniard  soue^ht 
and  found  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  other 
great  men,  the  greatest  of  the  great,  had  been 
subject  to  the  same  complaint.  If  it  be  a  weak- 
ness to  be  fond  of  novels,  there  is  consolation  for 
the  weakly,  enamored,  in  the  reflection  that 
strong  men  and  men  of  renown  have  had  and 
have  cherished  the  same  liking.  That  it  is  a 
weakness  to  be  so  fond  of  novels  as  to  read  little 
else,  and  to  really  care  for  nothing  else,  tiiere  is 
no  denying.  As  an  exclusive  diet  they  must 
needs  tend  to  deprave  the  digestion,  disorder  the 
circulation,  unhmge  the  nervous  system,  relax 
the  muscular  tissues,  dilute  the  blood,  and  im- 
poverish the  brain.  But,  as  an  alterative  diet, 
used  in  moderation  and  in  season,  they  may  be 
not  only  nourishing  and  flesh-forming,  but  an 
excellent  tonic  and  a  wholesome  stimulant — 
**  grateful  and  comforting,^^  as  the  cocoa  adver- 
tisements everywhere  have  it.  How  far  thej 
may  be  made  so  depends  upon  how  they  are 
used,  and  when,  and  why,  and  where.  The 
great  men  who  liave  delighted  in  them  have  not 
always  been  very  exacting  or  discriminating  in 
their  choice,  but  have  found  the  relief  they 
sought  in  comparatively  poor  stuff,  instead  of 
severely  restricting  themselves  to  first-class  Saixe. 
Even  here,  however,  themselves  being  the 
judges,  verily  they  have  had  their  reward. 

Crabbers  son  and  biographer,  like  himself  par- 
son, but  no  poet,  tells  us  of  his  father,  that  even 
from  the  tritest  of  novels  he  would  sometimes 
catch  a  train  of  ideas  that  was  turned  to  an  ex- 
cellent use,  and  that  he  <*  seldom  passed  a  day 
without  reading  part  of  some  such  work,  and 
was  never  very  select  in  the  choice  of  them.*" 
When  the  evenmg  closed,  winter  or  summer,  tlie 
old  clergyman — with  two  sons  curates  in  the 
neighborhood  —  used  to  read  aloud  from  the 
store  which  Mr.  Colburn,  out  of  his  circulating  ' 
library  kept  in  constant  supply  —  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  volumes  being  novels.  Coleridge's  table- 
talk  testified  to  the  *'  great  deal  of  pleasure  "  he 
derived  from  novel-reading  —  of  the  later  school 
too,  such  as  Pelcr  Simple^  a  book  '*  nearer  Smol- 
lett than  any  I  remember,"  and  thati  other 
**\nost  excellent"  sea-story,  Tom  Cringle's  Log. 
Emerson  was  interested  in  listening  to  old  Pres- 
ident Adams,  as  he  dilated  on  the  merit  of 
Cooper's  and  other  novels,  and  compared  per- 
sonal characteristics  in  them.  Windham-s  Diary 
discovers  that  statesman  sitting  up  late  reading 
the  Old  Maiwr-Uouse.  We  find  Bishop  Cople- 
ston,  under  the  spell  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
writing  to  Sir  Walter  to  recommend  Owen  Glen- 
dower  as  the  subject  of  one.  It  was  a  custom 
with  Burke  to  say  that  a  good  novel  is  a  ffood 
book,  and  to  read  about  such  as  had  made  a 
name.  Fox  was  a  devourer  of  novels;  and  into 
this  region  Canning  entered  with  gusto,  while 
Pitt  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  sense  of 
relish  for  such  productions  all  and  sundry.  He 
would  have  sided  with  Fairbairn,  the  engineer, 
and  with  Haydon,  the  painter,  when  these  twain 
fraternized  in  impatience  of  fiction  in  general 
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Haydon^s  joarnal  runs :  ••  Like  Fairbairn  much 
—  a  good  iron  steam-engine  bead.  To  see  bis 
expression  wben  tbey  talked  of  Ernest  Mallravers 
made  me  inwardly  rejoice/^  *I  cannot  get 
throagb  novels/  said  be.  It  sbowed  bis  good 
sense."  A  great  en^neer,  as  sucb,  is  not  con- 
stitationally  incapable  of  pleasure  in  fiction. 
James  Watt  was  even  passionately  addicted  to 
DOvel-i*eading,  and  be  and  his  wife  would  cry 
together  like  children  over  a  story  that  touched 
their  feelings.  We  will  not  do  him  tiie  injustice 
of  supposing  him  omnivorous  enough  to  have  a 
relish  for  the  shallow  and  demoralizing  trash 
ajgainst  which,  and  the  concoctors  of  which,  Wil- 
liam Cowper  was  fain  to  inveigh  with  all  his 
might 

Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safetv  reads, 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  Fancy  leads ; 
Ye  novelists  who  mar  what  ve  would  mend, 
Snivelling  and  dinvelling  folly  without  end, 
Whose  corresponding  misses  fill  the  ream 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream, 
caught  in  a  delicate,  soft  silken  net 
By  some  lewd  earl,  or  rakehell  baronet. 

The  perusal  of  a  fashionable  lady^s  novel  was 
to  Coleridge  very  much  like  looking  at  the  scen- 
ery and  decorations  of  a  theatre  by  broad  day- 
light; be  took  the  secret  to  lie  in  the  jumble  be- 
tween fact  and  fiction  —  the  medium  aliquid 
between  them,  having  just  so  much  of  fiction  as 
to  obscure  tbo  fact,  and  so  much  of  fact  as  to  ren- 
der the  fiction  insipid.  The  source  of  the  com- 
mon fondness  for  novels  of  this  sort  he  ascribed 
to  that  dislike  of  vacancy  and  that  love  of  sloth 
which  are  inherent  in  the  human  mind;  tbey 
afford  excitement  without  producing  re:iction. 
He  was  for  altogether  forbidding  to  children 
**  the  common  modem  novel,"  in  which  **  there 
is  no  ima^nation,  but  a  miserable  strugs^le  to 
excite  ana  gratify  mere  curiosity."  Novel- 
reading  of  tbis  sort  be  deemed  especially  in- 
jarions  to  the  growth  of  the  imagination,  the 
jadgment,  and  tnore  particularly  to  the  morals, 
because  it  excites  mere  feelings,  without  at 
.  the  same  time  ministering  an  impulse  to 
{action.  But  we  have  alreaay  seen  how  capa- 
i  ble  Coleridge  was  of  enjoying  a  good,  robust 
fiction,  well-impregnated  with  sea-breezes ; 
and,  had  he  lived  to  see  what  the  **  common 
modern  novel "  can  become  in  the  deft  hands  of 
such  mistresses  and  masters  of  art  as  the  Grcorge 
Eliots,  Currer  and  Ellis  Bells,  Oliphants,  Yonges, 
Reades,  Blackmores,  Ilardys,  Trollopes,  Blacks, 
and  many  more,  he  would  have  recognized  a 
great  power  for  good  in  the  craft,  and  have  taken 
dbilosophic  interest  in  sounding  the  depths  and 
gauging  the  values  of  its  influence. 

With  all  bis  alleged  severity  of  taste  and  aus- 
terity of  character,  Guizdt  was  free  to  bear  record  of 
himself,  —  ••J  am  a  great  novel-reader."  French 
or  German  novels,  however,  be  seldom  took  up : 
•'  My  delight  is  to  read  English  novels,  particu- 
larly those  written  by  women."  A  complete 
school  of  morals,  this  class  was  designated  by 
the  great  statesman,  who  signalized  Miss  Austen, 
Miss  Ferrier,  and  their  successors,  as  forming  an 
'^U  which,  in  the  excellence  and  profusion  of 
its  productions,  resembles  the  galaxy  of  dramatic 
poets  of  the  great  Athenian  age.  Jane  Austen's 
novels  it  was  that  Lord  Holland,  in  bis  sick-room, 
could  listen  to  without  ever  wearying  of  them  — 
I  the  reader  being  •*  his  admirable  sister,"  as  Miss 
I  Fox  is  deserv^ly  styled  by  the  gouty  peer's 


physician,  friend,  and  namesake.  Sir  Henrv,  who 
pictures  one  of  these  readinffs  at  Holland  House 
m  bis  own  autobiographical  Recollections,  Sir 
Henry  Holland's  own  interest  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  its  sister-stories  was  genuine  and 

Eronounced — almost  unique  in  their  style  of 
umor  he  accounted  them,  and  their  successive 
dates  of  publication  whitestoned  as  many  days 
in  that  lively  memory  of  his.  Although  disclaim- 
ing Lord  Macaulay's  competency  to  cross-ex- 
amine in  the  family  liistory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  and  the  Honoi-able  Miss  Byron  (even  to  the 
most  minute  details  of  dress  and  demeanor^,  tbis 
octogenarian  M.D.  avowed  himself  sufiiciently 
versed  in  novels  to  be  a  sincere  admirer  of  the 
amount  of  talent  devoted  to  these  delineations  of 
life;  and  be  claimed  for  those  of  the  highest 
merit  equal  rank  with  the  best  poetry  of  the  age. 
He  approved,  however,  by  profession,  if  not  in 
practice,  of  his  friend  Lord  Dudley's  sage  econ- 
omy—for it  saved  him  a  ^reat  deal  both  of  read- 
ing and  talking — in  patiently  waiting  till  the 
fashionable  book  of  the  day  had  **  blown  over." 
Jane  Austen's  were  never  fashionable  books,  and 
have  never  **  blown  over."  Sydney  Smith  vied 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Archbishop  Whately 
in  bis  eager  relish  of  them — Fanny  Price  in 
Mansfield  Park  being  an  especial  favorite  with 
that  "round,  fatf  oily  man  of  God." 

Another  renownea  admirer  of  the  Emma  and 
the  Persuasion  series  was  Dr.  Wbewell ;  and 
very  eloquent  the  masterful  Master  of  Trinity 
could  become  upon  the  subject.  Keen  was  his 
greed  of  novels,  and,  as  a  tutor  coaching  under- 

fraduates  during  the  long  vacation,  he  has  been 
nown  to  have  twice  read  through  the  circula- 
ting library  of  a  Welsh  watering-place.  Simi- 
larly wholesale  were  Ochlenscbliiger's  dealings 
with  a  circulating  library  in  his  native  town. 
Miss  Mitford  in  her  old  age  has  left  on  record 
her  delight  in  having  been  put  on  the  free-list  of 
a  library  in  Bristol  rich  in  old  novels,  and  how 
she  revelled  in  **old  associations  and  good  Eng- 
lish "  by  their  reviving  her  intimacy  with  Char- 
lotte Smith  and  other  past  mistresses  of  the  craft. 
Aged  ninety  years,  Mrs.  Somervillethus  described 
her  way  of  closing  a  day  that  never  with  her  was 
an  idle  or  a  misspent  one :  **  In  the  evening  I 
read  a  novel  —  but  my  tragic  days  are  over ;  I 
prefer  a  cheerful,  conversational  novel  to  the 
sentimental  ones.  I  have  recently  been  reading 
Walter  Scott's  novels a^in,  and  enjoyed  the  broad 
Scotch  in  them."  Sir  William  Molesworth,  like 
her,  so  mathematically  disposed,  but,  unlike  her, 
so  unmusical,  was,  on  Mr.  Chorley's  showing,  a 
diligent  and  persistent  reader  of  foreign  novels. 
Lora  Cock  burn  tells  us  of  that  **very  distin- 
guished person"  in  Auld  Reekie's  annals,  Mat- 
tiiew  Ross,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
and  **  a  very  great  chamber  counsel,"  that  be 
was  devoid  of  a  particle  of  worldly  knowledge, 
except  what  he  ^ot  from  law  cases  and  from 
novels,  **  of  whicn  be  was  a  great  devourer." 
Many  a  gray-headed  and  hard-headed  Queen's 
Counsel  takes  rcfu^je  from  the  dust  and  the  dis- 
mals of  his  profession  in  tlie  realms  of  library 
romance.  Many  a  worn  and  weary  politician 
finds  ease  and  refreshment  there.  When  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  (L.ord  Moira)  would  come 
home  depressed  and  mortified  by  some  of  bis 
experiences  with  royalty.  Lady  Charlotte  Hast- 
ings used  to  lay  a  novel  carelessly  open  on  his 
table,  and  this  he  was  sure  to  take  up,  and  in  a 
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few  minutes  Carlton  House  and  all  that  had 
I  crossed  him  were  forgotten  in  what  Moore  calls 
••  the  girlish  delight "  he  took  in  the  stor^'.  It 
is  Moore»  too,  who  ^ves  us  Lockhart^s  evidence 
touching  his  illustrious  father-in-law,  that,  no 
matter  how  bad  a  book  was,  if  it  had  but  a  story 
in  it  Scott  would  not  leave  a  word  unread ;  anil, 
the  charge  being  made  in  Sir  Walter's  presence, 
the  accused  pleaded  guilty  very  amusingly,  nor 
seemed  one  whit  ashamed.  The  confession  re- 
minds us  of  a  similar  one  on  Leigh  Hunt's  part, 
as  set  forth  in  his  autobiography,  where,  after 
recording  his  school-days'  subscription  to  the 
famous  circulating  library  in  Leadenhall  street, 
he  owned  to  having  continued  to  be  such  a  glut- 
ton of  novels  ever  since  that,  except  where  the^ 
repelled  him  in  the  outset  with  excessive  wordi- 
ness, he  could  to  the  last  read  their  three-volume 
enormities  without  skipping  a  syllable ;  though 
he  guessed  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  going  to 
happen,  from  the  mysterious  gentleman  who 
opens  the  work  in  the  dress  of  a  particular  cen- 
tury down  to  the  distribution  of  punishments  and 
the  drying  up  of  tears  in  the  last  chapter.  He 
owned  to  thinking  the  authors  wonderfully  clever 
people,  particularly  those  who  wrote  most ;  and 
he  would  like  the  most  contemptuous  of  their 
critics  to  try  their  hands  at  doing  something  half 
as  engaging.    Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  prooably 

f  lancing  at  himself  w^hen  he  made  Ellesmere 
eclare,  '*I  am  an  outrageous  and  immoderate 
reader  of  fiction ;  I  admire  the  writers  of  fiction 
amazingly."  The  avowal  is  in  keeping  with  Sir 
John's  position  and  pursuits  as  attorney-gen- 
eral; for  has  not  Lord  Litton  assui'ed  us,  in 
Caxtoniana,  that,  whereas  the  favorite  reading  of 
poets  or  fictionists  will  seldom  be  poetry  or  fiction 
(which  is  to  them  a  study,  not  a  relaxation^,  but 
rather  antiquities,  metaphysics,  subtle  proolems 
of  criiicism,  or  delicate  niceties  of  scholarship — 
on  the  other  hand,  the  favorite  reading  of  cele- 
brated lawyers  is  generally  novels  ?  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  question  turns  on  the  fact  that  in 
every  mind  of  large  powers  there  is  an  uncon- 
scious struggle  perpetually  going  on  to  preserve 
its  equilibrium.  The  eye  soon  loses  its  justness 
of  vision  if  always  directed  towards  one  object 
at  the  same  distance.  *'The  soil  soon  exhausts 
its  produce  if  you  draw  from  it  but  one  crop." 
The  late  Earl  Russell  afiirmed  at  a  public  din- 
ner that  the  skill  with  which  authors  of  fiction 
impress  their  creations  on  our  mind  was  to  his 
mind  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  He  had  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope's  health  to  propose,  and  he  then 
and  thereupon  apologetically  explained  that,  well- 
read  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  Barchester  Towers 
and  Framley  Parsonage,  if  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Small 
House  at  Allington,  it  was  because  a  great  house 
in  Downing  street  took  up  so  much  of  his  time. 
To  Washington  Irving,  in  his  last  illness,  the 
writings  of  this  readiest  of  writers  were  a  wel- 
come Doon — Doctor  Thorne  the  aged  sufferer 
thought  *•  very  clever —  out  of  the  common  run ;" 
and  tor  him  it  beguiled  hours  of  sleeplessness 
and  depression.  Greatly  in  favor,  too,  were  those 
works  with  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  who  derived 
no  small  amusement  from  Mr.  Trollope's  fertil- 
ity in  ••  proposals,"  and  who  resoi'ted  to  a  good 
novel  as  one  of  the  best  of  alterative  medicines 
for,  if  not  a  mind  diseased,  at  any  i-ate  a  weui'ied 
spirit  and  an  aching  head.  The  author  of  Ration- 
al Qodlincss  found  such  a  tonic  aid  and  appliance 


in  George  Eliot,  quite  equally,  at  the  least,  with 
Anthony  TroUope ;  of  Charles  Kingsley  he  said, 
"  His  novels  are  sermons  and  his  sermons  novels 
—  the  former  the  best  of  the  two."  Even  to  sec- 
ond-rate novels  Dr.  Williams  was  lenient —for 
the  sake  of  the  distraction  they  j^ve  him — if  only 
they  would  not  end  unhappily.  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall's  travelling  library,  when  that  greatest  mas- 
ter of  ancient  and  modem  learning  enjoyed  what 
he  declared  to  be  the  choicest  of  pleasures,  that 
of  reading  in  an  open  carriage,  generally  com- 
prised a  selection  or  English  and  French  novels. 
The  late  Dean  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Hook,  avowedly 
had  always  some  novel  in  hand  himself,  and  pre- 
scribed them  freely  to  others.  Rab's  fnend, 
John  Brown,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  tells  us  of  his 
father,  John  Brown,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  that  he 
all  his  life  had  a  steady  liking,  even  a  hun^r, 
for  a  good  novel.  Once,  at  Moffat,  the  family, 
**by  a  curious  felicity,  got  into  Miss  Geddes' 
lodgings,  where  the  village  circulating  library 
was  kept,  the  whole  of  which  we  aver  he  read  in 
ten  days."  Lady  Trevelyan  bears  record  of  her 
distinguished  brother  that  a  passion  for  novel- 
reading  adhered  to  him,  Lora  Macaulay,  to  the 
last ;  that  he  swept  the  whole  nin^,  not  only  of 
English,  but  of  foreign  fiction.  There  is  matter 
of  interest  in  finding  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Essay 
in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  ofAssentt  quoting  not  only 
Scott's  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  but  Trollope's  Orley 
Farm,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell'a  North  and  South;  so 
there  is  in  knowing  what  a  delight  Sir  William 
Hamilton  had  in  Frankenstein,  and  in  romance  of 
the  Mrs.  Radcliffe  school.  Among  the  numerous 
merits  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  has  been  reckoned 
his  extreme  fondness  for  French  novels— an 
appetite  keen  enough  to  include  Paul  de  Kock 
himself,  who  indeea  seems  to  have  been  the  Holy 
Father's  first  favorite,  and  after  whose  health  he 
made  diligent  inquiry  of  every  Frenchman  re- 
ceived in  private  audience  at  the  Vatican.  For 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  there  was  an  unfading  charm 
in  the  old-fashioned  pages  of  Charlotte  Smith's 
novels,  especially  Ethelinda  and  the  Old  Manor- 
Bouse.  We  find  Francis  Horner  confessedly 
under  the  spell  of  Scott's  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
and  Person  sometimes  reading  nothing  but  novels 
for  a  fortnight  together ;  and  who,  as  Thackeray 
asked,  has  not  read  about  Eldon  crying  over 
novels  every  ni^ht,  when  he  was  not  at  whist? 

A  good  novel,  to  sum  up,  is  a  good  thing, 
rightly  used ;  a  bad  one  can  do  goocl  to  nobody, 
and  may  do  lasting  harm  to  many.  No  good 
man,  wno  is  also  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling, 
will  be  ashamed  of  his  interest  in  a  good  novel, 
or  of  being  grateful  to  the  good  novelist.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  use  and  abuse,  of  temperate  en- 
jo^'ment  and  vicious  excess.  He  misses  one  of 
life's  most  potent  pleasures  who  practises  total 
abstinence  from  works  of  fiction,  however  mer- 
itorious. But  woe  to  him  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  life  in  fiction  the  preference  to 
earnest  living  in  fact.  There  is  no  sure  footing, 
no  weather-tight  walls  or  roof,  to  be  expected 
within  those  phenomenal  structures  known  as 
castles  in  the  air.  Family  Herald, 

SALT. 

[This  short  sketch  gives  a  pretty  lively  ae- 
count  of  an  excellent  instance  of  real  genius  for 
business,  united  with  genuine  and  wise  bezov- 
olence.    Sir  Titus  Salt  was  truly  one  of  the  Salt 
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of  the  Earth ;  and  not  of  a  sort  that  will  lose  its 
flavor  very  soon,  either.  He  died  not  many 
years  ago.-^-^d.] 

There  had  been  dealing  with  the  firm  of  the 
Fisons  for  some  time  a  young  manufacturer  com- 
mencing business  life,  bearing  a  name  which 
afterwards  became  very  famous,  Titus  Salt.  He 
was  come  of  an  old  honest  Yorkshire  stock,  who 
bad  ikrmed  until  farming^  became  unprofitable. 
His  father  had  come  to  Bradford  at  the  time  of 
the  great  and  sudden  development  of  trade 
there,  and  engaged  in  the  wool-stapling  busi- 
ness. Titus  Salt  oegan  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  his  business.  He  acquired 
a  practical  knowledge  of  combing,  slivering, 
Bpinning,  and  weaving.  The  raw  wool  would 
be  placed  before  him  on  the  board.  His  first 
bosiness  would  be  to  cleanse  it  of  the  natural 
grease,  and  disentangle  it  from  all  the  foreign  sub- 
stances with  which  the  sheep  had  been  brought 
in  contact.  He  would  then  separate  the  wool 
of  the  fleece  according  to  the  length  and  the  fine- 
ne38  and  softness  of  fibre.  An  this  requires 
a  keen  eye  and  cultivated  touch.  Then  came 
the  washing  with  soap  or  alkali  and  water.  The 
wool  was  then  combed,  which  was  once  done  by 
I  hand,  though  now  by  steam.  The  wool  is  then 
I  span  into  yam,  and  the  yam  woven  into  fabric. 
Thos  Mr.  Salt  was  a  wool-stapler ;  but  there 
were  two  other  points  to  attain.  One  of  them 
was  that  he  should  be  a  manufacturer,  another 
that  he  be  a  buyer  and  seller  in  the  markets. 

The  original  intention  had  been  that  his  firm 
shoold  confine  its  operations  to  spinning.  It  was 
some  misunderstanding  with  the  Fisons  which 
made  Titus  Salt  resolve  that  he  would  **  spin  and 
weave  for  himself.^  He  brought  a  positive  in- 
dustrial genius  to  his  work.  The  great  discov- 
eries which  he  made,  which  created  his  own 
fortune  and  many  another  man^s  fortune  as  well, 
was  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  Donskoi  wool, 
alpaca,  and  mohair.  The  story  has  been  often 
told,  but  it  is  well  worth  telling  again. 

His  very  first  venture  was  with  Donskoi  wool 
for  the  worsted  trade.  This  is  the  wool  ^rown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Russian  Don.  It  had  been 
extensively  used  for  the  woollen  trade,  and  why 
should  it  not  serve  for  the  worsted?  ** Daniel 
Salt  &  Son  ^^  invested  largely  in  this  substance, 
but  were  unable  to  dispose  of  it  to  their  usual 
customers.  Titus  Salt  resolved  that,  since  he 
could  not  sell  it  to  tiie  manufacturers,  he  would 
manufacture  it  himself.  He  set  up  a  separate 
mill,  and  then  spun  the  Donskoi  wool  into  yam, 
and  wove  it  into  fabric.  It  was  a  great  commer- 
cial success.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  years  pre- 
viously the  Australian  wool,  die  imports  of  which 
now  amount  to  nearly  a  million  of  bales,  was 
first  brought  into  use  by  accident.  The  first  ba^ 
of  Australian  wool  was  sent  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Mander  to  his  nephew,  a  Yorkshire  hosier.  It 
was  so  filthily  dirty  that  no  one  would  buy  or 
try  it,  and  so  it  was  thrown  on  a  dunghill,  whence 
it  was  collected  by  a  rag-gatherer.  The  firm  to 
which  the  rag-gatherer  sold  it  dlscemed  its  value, 
kept  their  secret,  and  for  some  years  monopolized 
all  the  wool  grown  in  New  South  Wales.  George 
HI.  was,  we  l)elieve,  the  first  English  gentleman 
to  wear  a  coat  of  Australian  wool  to  encourage 
the  commerce  of  his  colony. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby 
was  a  great  naturalist,  and  had  brought  together 
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a  large  menagerie.  The  old  peer,  wrapped  up 
in  his  animals,  could  hardly  appreciate  the 
brilliant  political  career  of  his  illustrious  son.  At 
the  old  earPs  death  his  collection  was  brought  to 
the  hammer.  Mr.  Salt  then  bought  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  pacas  or  alpacas.  The  word 
alpaca  is  a  generic  word  for  the  *'  camelidse  ^ 
of  the  New  World.  The  animal  itself  is  very 
like  an  Asiatic  llama  or  an  English  sheep.  It  is, 
however,  a  much  finer  animal  than  a  sheep; 
eyes  large  and  lustrous  as  a  gazelle's,  and  the 
creature  will  bound  off  into  a  free,  bold  canter. 
Its  hair,  when  left  to  itself,  will  grow  to  a  length 
of  between  twenty  to  thirty  inches.  The  alpaca, 
like  the  chamois,  haunts  the  loftiest  mountain 
heights.  Flocks  are  found  in  hundreds  on  the 
highest  mountain  ranges  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The 
creature  is  very  shy  and  timid,  but  when  young 
is  easily  domesticated  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  1836  that  Mr.  Salt  made  his  first  ao- 
(juaintance  with  the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  which 
is  now  used  so  generally  in  the  Bradford 
trade.  He  had  happened  to  call  at  the  counting- 
house  of  Messrs.  Hegan  &  Co.,  at  Liverpool. 
This  fimi  had  had  several  hundred  bales  of  this 
wool  consi^ed  to  them  from  South  America. 
For  a  long  time  it  had  hung  on  their  hands  like 
a  drug.  In  fact  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  rosnip  it  to  Peru.  Mr.  Salt  had  never  seen 
the  stuff  before,  but  he  examined  it  slightly.  Go- 
ing into  the  office  on  another  occasion  he  ex- 
amined it  minutely.  He  took  a  sample  away  to 
examine  it  at  his  leisure.  He  shut  himself  up  in 
a  room  at  Bradford  to  manipulate  it  thoroughly 
and  at  his  leisure.  He  went  through  all  the 
processes,  with  which  he  was  thorou^ly  famil- 
iar, scouring,  combing,  and  testing  it.  Then  a 
long,  glossy  wool  emerged,  which  ne  saw  at  once 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  lighter  fabrics  of 
the  Bradford  markets.  It  was  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  he  could  persuade  his  friends  of  the 
utility  of  the  invention.  His  father  strongly  ad- 
vised him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nasty 
stuff.  Titus  Salt,  however,  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  went  back  to  the  Liverpool 
office,  and  bought  up  the  whole  consignment  of 
wool  at  eightpence  a  pound.  He  determined  not 
to  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to 
manufacture  it  himself.  He  met  an  old  friend  in 
Garra way's  Coffee-house  in  London,  and  said,  **  I 
am  ^oin^  into  this  alpaca  affair  right  and  left, 
and  Til  either  make  myself  a  man  or  a  mouse.'* 
There  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  same  industrial 
discoveries  to  be  made  simultaneously.  There 
were  people  in  England  who  perfectly  well  knew 
that  a  fine  fabric  might  be  made  from  alpaca 
wool,  and  had  even  manufactured  it  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity.  It  was  the  genius  and  far-sighted- 
ness of  Titus  Salt  that  discerned  the  possibility 
of  a  new  and  great  industry. 

Another  material  largely  used  in  the  Bradford 
market,  and  first  used  by  the  Salts,  is  mohair,  the 
wool  or  hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  town  of  Angora,  between  200 
and  300  miles  from  Constantinople.  So,  just  as 
one  material  comes  from  the  far  West,  the  other 
comes  from  the  far  East.  The  goats  of  Angora 
have  long,  beautiful,  silken  hair.  The  goat's 
hair  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  is  supposed 
to  be  this  stuff.  The  beautiful  Utrecht  velvet  is 
woven  from  this.  Thus,  as  in  former  times,  the 
Turkey  market  is  open  to  the  English  manufac- 
turing trade,  and  the  Bradford  firms  have  their 
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reffular  agents  at  Constantinople.  When  Mr. 
Salt's  work-people  came  to  visit  him  at  his  house, 
they  found  in  the  park  herds  of  llamas,  alpacas, 
and  Angora  goats.  Like  most  of  the  Brad- 
ford manufacturers,  Mr.  Salt  had  his  home 
away  from  the  town  seven  miles;  tiie  offices 
of  business  firms  in  Bradford  being  connected 
bj  wire  with  the  factories  in  the  surrounding 
districts. 

His  great  industrial  achievement,  which  evi- 
denced the  immense  wealth  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated, was  the  creation  of  Saltaire.    The  mill 
cost  at  least  £100,000  in  building,  and  moreover 
there  was  the  gradual  acquisition  of  a  large  es- 
tate and  the  building  of  a  lar^o  town.    There 
are  various  points  to l)e  noted  about  Saltaire,  es- 
pecially a  certain  large-hearted,  public-spirited, 
and  refined  way  of  **  doing  business.'*'    All  is  not 
done  for  pelf  or  profit,  as  might  be  supposed  by 
the  undiscerning.    In  selecting  a  site,  conven- 
ience was  first  sought  for ;  but  beauty  of  scenery 
was  also  carefully  kept  in  mind.    The  neighbor- 
hood of  Saltaire  is  still  extremely  beautiful.    It 
is  close  by  Shipley  Glen,  beloved  by  tourists, 
and   beyond   the  hills  the  keen  heatuv   moor 
stretches  away  towards  Wharfdale.      The  posi- 
tion of  the  factories  is  itself  very  striking.    On 
the   north   side,  the  bank  is    high    and   well 
wooded ;  the  Aire  itself,  that  useful  river,  which 
does  myriads  of  pounds^  work  for  the  factories,  is 
here  not  greatly  stained,  and  a  dam  across  it 
gives  a  dash  of  white  foam  as  a  foreground  to 
the  mass  of  plain  but  good  Italian  building. 
That  great  engineer.  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  says 
of  the  position :     *'It  has  been  selected  with  un- 
common judgment,  as  regards  its  fitness  for  the 
economical  working  of  a  ^reat  manufacturing 
establishment.    The  estate  is  bounded  by  high- 
ways and  railways  which  penetrate  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  buildings,  and  is  intersected  both 
by  canal  and  river.     Abundance  of  water  is  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  steam-engines,  and  for 
the  different  processes  of  manufacture .  Porterage 
and  carterage  are  entirely  superseded,  and  every 
other  circumstance  whicfi  would  economize  pro- 
duction has  been  carefully  considered."    It  is 
not  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  place,  however, 
so  much  as  the  philanthropic  and  sanitary  as- 
pect,   which  has  created  quite  a  literature  in 
respect  to  Saltaire,  and  has  drawn  travellers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.    It  is  a  model  town. 
The  Salts  have  housed  5,000  people,  each  cottage 
with  several  bedrooms.     At  times,  Sir  Titus  has 
had  them  all  to  dine  with  him.'  The  following 
is  the  bill  of  fare  on  one  occasion:      **Four 
hind-quarters  of  beef,  40  chines  of  beef,  120  legs 
of   mutton,   100  dishes  of  lamb,  40  hams,  40 
tongues,    60    pigeon-pies,    60    dishes    of  roast 
chickens,  20  dishes  of  roast  ducks,  30  brace  of 
grouse,  30  brace  of  partridges,  50  dishes  of 
potted  meat  of  various  kinds,  320  plum-puddings, 
100  dishes  of  tartlets,  100  dishes  of  jellies,  etc. 
Altogether  there  were  two  tons'  weight  of  meat, 
and  a  half-ton  of  potatoes.  The  dessert  consisted 
of  pines,  grapes,  melons,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  filberts,  walnuts,  apples,   pears,  bis- 
cuits, sponge-cakes,  etc.       There  were  7,000 
knives  and  forks,  4,000  tumblers,  4,200  wine 
glasses,  and  760  champagne-glasses."  The  pres- 
ent writer  made  a  careful  visit  of  observation  to 
Saltaire,  which  was  certainly  fruitful  in  interest 
and  instruction.    All  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture might  be  traced  from  the  rough  wool  to  the 


finished  fabrics.  We  are  hardly  able  to  reconcile 
Mr.  Balgamie's  mention  of  champagne  and  wine- 
glasses with  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  publicaDS 
trom  the  Salts'  dominion  at  Saltaire.  Also  the 
big  gaudy  meeting-house  seemed  like  a  huge 
music-hall.  Still,  the  place  goes  far  to  realize 
Dr.  Richardson's  City  of  Health,  and  serves  to 
obliterate  the  old  reproach,  that  employers  looked 
on  employ h  as  mere  human  mechanism,  not  as 
possessing  hearts  and  souls,  but  simply  **hand8." 

London  Society. 


THE  AKHUND  OF  SWAT.* 

Who,  or  why,  or  which,  or  what 

Is  the  Akhund  of  Swst  ? 
Is  he  tall,  or  short,  or  dark,  or  fair  ? 
Does  he  sit  on  a  stool,  or  a  sofa,  or  chair  ? 
Or  squat } 
The  Akhund  of  Swat  ?  * 

Abdul  Ghafur,  the  Akhund  of  Swat,  the  most 
notable  ascetic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a 
living  reality  until  January,  1878,  when  he  died 
at  Sydu,  a  village  in  the  Afj^han  hills,  about  a 
day^s  journey  ffom  the  British  cantonment  of 
Peshawar.  • 

Amongst  the  Mohammedans  of  Afghanistan 
the  Akhund  was  preeminently  the  man  of  the  age. 
His  sayings  and  doings  are  still  the  themes  of 
interest  to  thousands  of  homes  where  the  great 
problems  of  life  which  agitate  more  educated 
minds  have  never  gained  entrance,  nor  have 
excited  a  moment's  notice.  What  do  the  wild 
tribes  of  Bajour,  Bonair,  and  Kuuar  know  of 
♦•Dai^win's  'I'heory,"  or  of  the  "Glasgow  Bank 
failure  ^'P  But  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  has  not  some  vital  interest  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Akhund  of  Swat ;  not  a  village  in 
which  his  influence  was  not  visibly  felt,  and  not  a 
mosque  in  which  his  opinions  on  theolog^^  and 
law  ar6  not  still  discussed.  Many  an  intelligeDt 
Moulvie,  or  village  priest,  has 'been  removed 
from  his  position  because  the  **  Akhund  Sahib" 
had  pronounced  him  a  heretic.  Many  an  honest 
village  farmer  has  come  to  unutterable  grief  for 
having  dared  to  question  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  of  Sydu.  And  M'herever  the  missionary 
of  the  Cross  attempted  to  distribute  copies  of 
Christian  books,  they  were  either  rejected  or  re- 
turned unread,  because  the  **Swat  Sahib  "had 
warned  the  people  of  such  "infidel"  publica- 
tions. 

On  two  occasions  have  the  rulers  of  Cabal 
sought  his  favur  and  support.  Once  when  he 
was  invited  to  join  the  standard  of  the  late  Amir 
Dost  Mohammad  Khan,  and  again  when  Amir 
Shero  Ali,  the  present  ruler  of  Cabul,  compiled, 
or  rather  caused  to  be  compiled,  a  book  in  sup- 
port of  the  Akhund^s  opinions,  and  in  refutation 
of  those  of  his  opponents.  In  1863  the  Akhund's 
aid  was  sought  by  the  Satan  a  fanatics  in  a  war 
against  the  L^nglish  at  Umbeyla,  and  he  remained 
with  the  army  until  tlie  campaign  was  over,  giv- 
ing them  the  threefold  benefit  of  his  presence, 

1  We  are  indebted  for  this  paper  to  the  Rev.  T.  P.  IlnglM, 
M.R.A.8m  C.M.Sm  Missionary  to  the  Afghans  at  Pcsbavsr. 
Swat  Is  a  small  Indcpundant  Btate  to  the  north  of  the  Peshawtf 
valley.  It  is  governed  by  a  number  of  independent  chiefs,  and 
its  innabitanta  consist  of  a  senii-clvilizcd  race  of  fanatical  Uo> 
haramedans.  It  it  watered  by  the  River  Swat,  and  is  an  ex. 
oeedingly  fertile  and  productive  ooontry. —Alftfor(/Z«iM»^ 
I/our, 

*  Vide  Lear*8  "  Books  of  NomenM." 
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his  adyioe,  and  his  prayers.  And  only  last  year 
the  Sultan  of  Torkey  sent  an  embas^  to  solicit 
his  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  waning  fortones  of 
Islam,  whilst  both  Russian  and  British  rulers 
hare  watched  his  moTements  with  considerable 
interest 

The  life  of  this  celebrated  man  is  therefore  an 
ioterestinff  stady.  He  was  one  of  those  **  simple- 
minded  Mohammedan  missionaries  ^'  whom  some 
Ei^lish  writers  delight  to  honor,  and  his  success 
in  influencing  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men  was 
so  great  that  it  is  important  to  know  how  he 
icquired  his  great  reputation. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1790,  in  a  small 
shepherd^s  hamlet,  within  the  territory  of  Swat, 
of  poor  and  obscure  parents,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  he  was  sent  by 
Ms  father  to  tend  cattle  on  his  native  hills ;  but 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  his  rural  occupation 
and  became  a  pupil  in  a  village  mosque,  where 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  reading.  In  duo 
time  he  became  a  student,  or  Taltb-i-ilm  ^a 
seeker  after  wisdom),  under  a  learned  man,  m 
the  village  of  Gujargarri  in  the  Peshawar  valley. 
He  soon  left  this  mosque  for  that  of  a  celebrated 
Muslim  divine,  in  the  village  of  Todheyr.  His 
teacher  at  Todheyr  was  then  the  most  noted 
priest  of  the  day,  and  one  who  carefully  in- 
^ructed  his  pupils  in  the  Koran,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  dogmatic  theology;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Abdul  Ghafur  ever  drank  very  deeply 
at  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  although  he  must  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  It  was  whilst  he  was  a  student'  in  the 
mosque  at  Todheyr  that  he  decided  to  exchange 
the  mosoue  for  the  *•  Takiya"  (hermitage),  and 
to  enroll  himself  as  a  Dervish  of  the  Qadiria 
order.  Having  been  initiated  into  this  order  by 
his  teacher,  Abdul  Ghafur  turned  his  back  on 
the  world,  and  took  up  his  abode  on  the  little 
island  of  Beyka,  in  the  river  Indus,  —  which  has 
j  since  been  washed  away,  —  and  for  twelve  long 
years  did  this  solitary  spot  resound  with  the 
melancholy  cry  of  the  devotee,  **Thou  art  the 
Guide !  Thou  art  the  Truth ! "  For  twelve  years 
did  this  poor  deluded  seeker  after  truth  practise 
the  severest  austerities.  He  lived  in  a  small,  hut 
made  of  camePs  thorn,  which  left  him  exposed 
to  the  cold,  chilling  blast  of  winter ;  and  many 
a  lonely  night  did  he  pass,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
with  no  other' food  than  grass  and  the  milk  of  a 
I  boffalo. 

.    Here  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  Zikr,^  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  his  order,  whereby  he 
'  hoped  to  obtain  nearness  to  God,  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  spirit.    Sometimes  he  would  sit  for  hours 
and  shout  the  word  **  Allah"  (God^,  first  from 
his  left  knee,  then  from  his  right,  ana  lastly  from 
I  the  top  of  his  head.    Sometimes  he  would  sit 
with  his  face   towards  Mecca,   with  his   eyes 
closed,  and  cry  out,  *•  La,"  drawing  the  sound 
as  from  his  navel  up  to  his  left  shoulder;  then 
"i-la-ha,"  drawing  the  sound  from  his  brain,  and 
lastly,  "il-lal-la-hu,"«  repeated  with  redoubled 
energy  from  his  left  side.    Sometimes  he  would 
recite  over  and  over  again,  with  the  help  of  his 
rosary,  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God.    Some- 
times he  would  sit  in  solemn  silence,  and  medi- 
tate upon  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  which  would 
remind  turn  of  God^s  power,  omniscience,  and 

*  2ttr  tottie  redtal  of  tiio  ere«d  and  Use  niiMty  oainM  of  Ood, 
•te*.  MTvice  pCTfonned  bv  DenrUhoa. 

'Tbit  it  the  flrat  part  of  the  Mohammedao  ereed.  There  ia 
w  ^y  bat  GKxi,  <.«.,  la44a'haM-lai4a'hu. 
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majesty.  Thus  did  this  poor  devotee  seek  after 
God,  and  yet  fail  to  obtain  peace  to  his  soul,  for 
the  bright  beams  of  gospel  li^t  had  not  shone 
into  that  heart,  and  the  book  before  him  spoke 
not  reconciliation  through  the  Cross  of  Jesus. 

After  this  *' devotional  life,"  Abdul  Ghafhr 
was  compelled,  by  political  circumstances  —  for 
the  Sikhs  then  ruled  the  Peshawar  valley  —  to 
leave  his  herinitage,  and  for  a  time  he  wandered 
about  the  surrounding  hills  unknown  and  un- 
cared  for.  At  last  he  settled  down  in  a  retired 
spot,  near  the  village  of  Salim-khan,  where  he 
rose  to  notoriety  on  account  of  his  well-known 
life  of  abstinence.  Here  he  attached  to  himself 
a  number  of  disciples,  who  soon  spread  his  fame 
far  and  wide.  The  common  people  were  unani- 
mous in  assigning  to  him  the  exalted  position  of 
a^aint  (a  TTo^i),  whilst^e  learned  doctors,  un- 
able to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  favor,  reluc- 
tantly dubbed  him  an  Akhund,  or  teacher. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Soon  the  poor 
despised  ascetic  of  Beyka  was  sought  of  princes. 
The  Sikhs  and  Afghans  were  then  at  war,  and 
that  sagacious  Afghan  ruler,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  tnought  it  expedient  to  attach  to  his  army 
a  religious  leader  whose  presence  would  excite 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  hosts  of  Islam  against 
the  infidel  Sikhs.  The  Akhund  was  invited  to 
join  the  Afghan  standard,  and  in  1835,  having 
exchanged  the  rosary  for  the  sword  —  or  per- 
haps having  taken  both — Abdul  Ghafur  set  out 
with  a  motley  group  of  students,  and  joined  the 
Afghans  at  the  Khybar  Pass.  But  neither  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  nor  the  fervor  of  his  prayers 
could  secure  victory,  for  the  Afghans  were  de- 
feated, and  the  Akhund  fled  with  his  few  follow- 
ers to  the  Bajour  hills.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Sydu  in  Swat,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 

In  Swat  his  reputation  gradually  increased 
until  he  was  at  last  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
great  religious  leader.  For  a  time  he  had  to 
contend  with  formidable  rivals,  in  the  persons  of 
three  celebrated  scholars  and  doctors  of  Islam : 
the  Mullah  of  Kotah,  Gholam  Jilanie,  of  Pesha- 
war, and  the  Akhund  of  Qasabai  in  the  Khybar. 
Each  of  these  three  worthies  were  men  not  only 
of  reputation  for  sanctity,  but  for  eminent 
scholarship  in  Muslim  law,  and  consequently  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  Akhund  of  Swat  was 
often  threatened  with  extinction.  But  a  little 
skilful  management  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Akhund  and  nis  followers  enabled  them  to  use 
that  most  neutral  of  national  institutions,  the 
Indian  Government,  as  an  instrument  for  the 
direct  suppression  of  unorthodox  opinions.  All 
the  Akhund's  opponents  were  charged  with 
Wahhabyism.  This  excited  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment. A  special  European  officer  was  ap- 
pointed to  suppress  the  movement,  and  at  one 
time  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  persons  were 
placed  in  the  Peshawar  jail,  who  were  as  inno- 
cent of  any  intention  •*  to  war  a^inst  the  Queen  " 
as  the  unsuspecting  European  official  who  thought 
he  was  suppressing  a  rebellion.  Most  of  the 
leading  followers  of  the  MuUa  of  Kotah,  and  of 
Gholam  Jilani,  who  were  released  from  jail  (for 
no  charge  was  made  out  against  them^,  were 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police;  and 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  suspicion  was  to 
declare  themselves  believers  in  the  orthodox 
Akhund.  The  Akhund  of  Qasabai,  however, 
living,  as  he  did,  beyond  British  territorjr,  could 
not  be  managed  by  diplomatic  skill,  so  his  rival 
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of  Swat  hired  men  to  ensure  his  qaietus  by  the 
assassin^s  knife.  He  was  killed  whilst  in  the  act 
of  prostration  in  prayer. 

And  so  the  '*  great  teacher  "  reigned  supreme 
as  the  guide  ana  director  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  until  the  very  day  of  his  death,  January  15, 
1878,  crowds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  came  to  hear  his  wisdom 
and  receive  the  benefit  of  his  prayera.  People 
from  Arabia,  Turkey,  Persia,  Hindustan,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Bokhara,  with  an  occasional  English- 
man or  Russian  Tin  disguise!),  partook  of  his 
hospitality  and  obtained  his  blessing.  Often- 
times as  many  as  three  or  four  hundred  people 
visited  him  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  and 
there  the  old  man  sat  in  his  mosque,  day  after 
day,  offering  praters  for  the  faithful,  uttering 
denunciations  against  infidelity  and  heresy,  and 
deciding  questions  of  law.  Every  visitor,  of 
course,  presented  an  ofifering.  These  offerings 
were  received  by  one  of  his  attendants,  and 
formed  a  fund  wherewith  to  feed  the  crowds  of 
visitors.  The  unsophisticated  were  assured 
that  the  food  for  the  numerous  guests  was  sup- 
plied from  heaven ! 

Although  the  Akhund  no  longer  practised  the 
strict  discipline  of  his  reli^ons  order,  he  was 
very  abstemious  in  his  habits.  He  ate  little,  if 
anything,  during  the  day,  and  did  not  take  snuff 
nor  smoke.  But  he  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  as  to  indulge  freely  in  the 
use  of  tea,  of  which  he  drank  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  cups  daily. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabian  prophet  en- 
couraged matrimony  both  by  example  and  pre- 
cept; **He  who  enters  upon  marriage,"  said  the 
prophet,  *•  perfects  his  religion."  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  monastic  in  the  life  of  a  Muslim 
saint,  stern  asceticism  being  only  a  course  of 
preparation  for  a  life  of  ambition,  when  abstin- 
ence is  merely  put  on  by  the  Muslim  priest  as  a 
sacerdotal  robe  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  Akhund  of  Swat  married  soon  after  he  left 
his  solitary  dwelling  at  Beykii,  and  has  left  a 
family  of  grown-up  sons  and  daughters.  But 
he  took  another  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection. 
This  weak,  feeble  old  man,  shrivelled  and  blind 
as  he  was,  and  eighty-six  withal,  must  needs  add 
to  his  happiness  by  making  another  addition  to 
his  harem,  and  onfy  the  year  before  last  he  was 
married  to  a  young  lady  of  twenty  summers,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  sacrifice  the  affections  of  his  daughter 
to  his  own  ambitious  designs :  for  we  must  not 
forget  to  add  that  the  Akhuna,  although  a  Der- 
vish, and  one  who  is  said  to  have  renounced  the 
world,  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  in 
the  possession  of  lands  and  numerous  flocks  and 
herds. 

At  one  time  t^ere  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  his  followers  to  attribute  to  him  numerous  mir- 
acles, and  although  we  have  never  yet  met  with  an 
eye-witness  of  these  wonders,  it  is  likely  that  the 
reputation  of  at  least  two  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  the  Akhund  will  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  They  are  as  follows :  A  few  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  number  of 
worshipers,  instructions  were  given  to  a  carpen- 
ter to  enlarge  the  Akhund^s  mosque.  A  large 
beam  was  procured  for  the  roof,  but  when 
brought  into  the  mosque  and  measured  it  was 
too  short  by  nearly  a  yard.  The  Akhund  gave 
instructions  for  it  to  be  left  on  the  ground  for  the 


night.  When  the  carpentor  measured  the  beam 
in  the  morning,  he  found  it  two  yanb  longer 
than  was  required.  The  beam  iiiad  elongated 
itself  some  three  yards  during  the  night  under 
the  influence  of  the  miracle-working  Akkond! 
We  have  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  but  the  sceptical  rcsider, 
if  he  wishes,  may  visit  Sydu  and  behold  the  very 
beam  projectinj?  a  yard  at  each  end ! 

A  native  of  Turkey,  having  heard  of  the  fame 
of  the  great  Akhund  of  Swat,  determined  to 
visit  so  celebrated  a  saint  and  obtain  his  bless- 
ing. Before  leaviufl^  his  home  the  Turk  made 
an  agreement  with  his  wife  that  in  case  be  did 
not  return  within  a  period  of  three  years,  she 
should  consider  him  dead  and  herself  divorced. 
After  a  tedious  journey  by  sea  and  land  the  de- 
voted pilgrim  arrived  at  Svdu,  but  not  until  tbe 
three  ^*ears  had  nearly  elapsed.  To  reach  kis 
home  m  time  to  prevent  his  devoted  spouse  from 
marrying  another  was  an  impossibility,  and 
nothing  could  console  the  sorrow-stricken  pil- 
grim, whose  countenance  was  dejected,  and 
whose  heart  was  breaking  with  indescribable 
anguish.  He  could  not  eat  his  evening  mcuU, 
and  the  attendants  reported  the  circumstance  to 
the  Akhund .  The  Akhund  then  sent  for  the  Turk 
and  reproved  him  for  his  want  of  submissioa 
to  the  inevitable  laws  of  fate,  and  then  beat  the 
unfortunate  pilgrim  with  such  violence  tiiat  he 
fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  When  the 
Turk  came  to  his  senses  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  his  house  in  Constantinople  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  second  marriage  of  his  disconso- 
lato  wife. 

A  man  of  the  village  of  Pnbbi,  within  British 
territory,  was  convicted  of  immorality.  Hie 
English  courts  were  ignored,  and  the  case  was 
submitted  to  the  Akhund.  Afakoah^  was  issued, 
the  culprit  was  seized,  his  face  blackened,  and 
seated  on  a  donkey,  he  was  paraded  around  the 
village  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
beating  of  drums. 

About  four  years  ago  this  orthodox  teacher 
succeeded  in  raising  a  doctrinal  question  which 
was  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  Lushington  or 
Phillimore.  Indeed  it  was  just  one  of  those 
questions  which  have  excited  the  interest  of 
ecclesiastical  parties  at  home.  In  the  midst  of 
the  Khatak  hills  there  is  a  shrine  of  a  celebraied 
saint  known  as  the  Kdka  Sahib.  The  descendants 
of  the  celebrated  sainl  are  ti'cated  with  tlie  great- 
est veneration  and  respect  in  all  parts  of  CcDtral 
Asia,  and  they  have  often  been  employed  by 
Government  as  spies  beyond  the  British  frontier. 
In  accordance  with  that  dogma  which  asserts 
that  a  true  Muslim  never  dies,  the  descendants  of 
Kdka  Sahib  saw  no  necessity  for  exchanging 
blessings  of  a  dead  saint  for  the  benedictions  of 
a  living  Akhund.  They.refused  to  acknowledge 
the  spiritual  leadership  of  Abdul  Ghafur,  Akbuad 
of  Swat,  and  thought  themselves  secure  under 
the  protection  of  their  great  ancestor.  The 
audacity  of  these  men  was  not  to  bo  tolerated, 
and  so  the  crafty  Akhund  sought  an  occasion  of 
quarrel.  The  occasion  presented  itself.  In  the 
Mihrab*  of  a  small  mosque  near  the  Kdka 
Sahib^s  shrine  his  devoted  descendanta  had  placed 
a  black  stone,  which  had  been  valued  by  the 
saint,  and  had  consequently  became  an  heirloom 

>  A  fatwah  is  Uie  wrifeteD  decision  of  a  MiMUin  Uwyor  or 
judge. 

*  A  MihrobhM  a>e  nlclie  in  U>e  eentre  of  Um  wall  of  a  moHoe, 
which  marlss  Uie  direcUon  of  Mecca. 
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of  Ids  tribe.  For  years  "  the  faithful  ^  assem- 
Uiogin  thie  mosqae  had  prostrated  themselves 
towards  the  stone,  without  their  orthodoxy  hav- 
io2  been  once  snspected.  No  one  haa  ever 
raised  Uie  question  whether  the  Kaka  Kheyl 
prostrated  themselyes  towards  the  KiLka's  black 
Btone,  or  the  black  stone  at  Mecca,  or  whether 
the  adoration  paid  to  it  was  IcUria,  dulia,^^or 
h^perdulia.  Tnis,  however,  was  the  Question 
raised  by  the  Akhnnd,  and  the  descenaants  of 
Kika  Sahib  were  charged  with  idolatry.  The 
Pope  of  Swat,  not  being  troubled  with  the  in- 
trioacies  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  sent  instructions 
to  another  priest  to  break  the  stone,  and  this 
lealoos  man,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  iconoclast, 
took  an  iron  bar  and  broke  it  to  pieces.  Thus 
the  Akhund  proved  that  his  power  and  influence 
eould  penetrate  even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Khatak^  sacred  shrine. 

Soch  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  one 
whose  history  does  not  belong  to  the  **  curious 
mjtha  of  the  middle  ages,^  but  to  the  living  real- 
Hies  of  the  nineteenth  century :  a  real  Moham- 
medan saint,  living  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  civilized  life  of  the 
British  cantonment  at  Peshawar ;  a  man  whose 
name  has  become  a  household  word  to  thousands ! 

Like  the  founder  of  Islam,  the  Akhund  of  Swat 
eommenced  his  career  as  a  recluse,  but  when  op- 
portunity occurred  he  exchanged  the  life  of  the 
ascetic  for  that  of  a  political  andreligious  leader. 

It  has  been  eaid  that  the  result  of  an  ascetic 
life  is  an  accumnlation  of  force,  and  that  withdraw- 
al from  the  society  of  his  fel low-men  intensiflcs 
the  individuality  of  the  ascetic ;  and  undoubtedly 
this  was  the  case  with  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch,  for  whilst  there  was  nothing  in  the  devo- 
tional life  of  the  devotee  on  the  island  of  Beyka 
to  produce  mental  activity,  to  draw  out  the  higher 
affections  and  the  better  sentiments  of  the  soul, 
it  all  tended  to  produce  that  selfishness  and  love 
of  power  which  have  so  marked  his  subsequent 
career.  Those  numerous  recitations,  those 
countless  rehearsals,  and  those  self-inflicted 
tortures,  all  circulated  round  the  false  and  de- 
testable principle  that  man,  though  fallen,  can 
work  out  by  his  own  unaided  strength  a  title  to 
Divine  favor.  The  utter  failure  of  such  exer- 
cises to  sanctify  the  soul  and  give  unction  to  the 
life,  is  but  too  evident  in  the  example  before  us. 
Kot  one  single  benefit  has  the  Akhund  of  Swat 
conferred  upon  his  numerous  followers.  His 
whole  life  was  one  of  self-aggrandizement,  all 
the  more  repulsive  to  honest  minds  because  it 
;  was  carried  on  under  the  garb  of  the  Dervish 
and  a  professed  renunciation  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  ascetic  instinct  is  in- 
stinctively connected  with  the  r^liffious  instinct ; 
bat  they  are  not  identical.  We  beneve  the  Great 
Master-teai-her  drew  a  very  distinct  and  a  very 
marked  line  of  difference  between  what  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  monastic  or  ascetio  life, 
and  the  Christian  life  ofabstinence  and  self-denial. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  false  system  of 
the  East,  and  their  boasted  asceticism,  nnist  con- 
vince any  candid  mind  that  there  is  little,  if 
any,  parallel  between  the  ascetic  life  of  tho  Der- 
vish and  that  ••  life  of  Christ,''  of  those  who  are 
••  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  The  one  is  a  poor, 
sickly  flower  which  draws  its  life  from  the  ma- 
larious atmosphere  of  earth,  the  other  a  strong, 
vigorous  plant  fostered  by  the  very  breath  of 
heaven.  Leisure  Hour, 
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The  term  was  over,  and  William  Maybold  had 
got  his  double  first. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  in 
^outh,  the  mind  becomes  abnormally  sensitive  to 
impressions  of  all  kinds.  Severe  and  long-con- 
tinued study,  a  light  diet,  lack  of  exercise,  and  a 
superfluity  of  anxiety,  had  combined  to  bring 
my  mental  man  into  a  condition  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  ascetic  ecstasy  ascribed  to  the 
monks  of  old  time  —  a  condition  in  which  the 
young  men  see  visions  and  the  old  men  dream 
dreams.  In  other  words,  I  had  overworked 
myself,  and  my  health*  never  very  robust,  now 
seemed  to  run  some  risk  of  breaking  down  alto- 
gether. My  brain  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  ex- 
altation; my  hands  were  thin  and  tremulous; 
lyy  nights  were  disturbed  by  strange  dreams, 
and  even  by  occasional  somnambulism ;  and  I  no 
longer  felt  energy  to  undertake  the  long  walks 
which  had  beeu  my  panacea  for  bodily  aumenU. 
It  seemed  likely  that  my  university  honors 
might  turn  out  to  have  been  bought  at  too  high 
a  price. 

My  doctor  having  felt  my  pulse,  furnished 
me  with  the  somewhat  gratuitous  information 
that  what  I  needed  was  rest  —  rest  absolute  and 
persistent,  bodily  and  mental :  to  dream  beneath 
ffreen  trees ;  to  linger  by  still  waters ;  to  forget 
Uiat  such  things  as  books  and  knowledge  ex- 
isted: to  think  of  nothing,  and  converse  with 
noboay  more  stimulating  than  birds,  beasts, 
country  yokels,  and  speckled  trout.  Anything 
in  tho  shape  of  newspapers,  railways,  dajp  of 
the  week  or  month,  or,  in  fact,  of  time  and  civil- 
ization in  general,  were  to  be  entirely  ignored. 
I  was  to  establish  a  sort  of  rural  eternity  for 
myself,  and  to  forget  that  such  a  thing  as  a  nine- 
teenth century  had  ever  been  born. 

1  was  wholly  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of 
this  advice;  tne  trouble  was,  I  had  not  **go" 
enough  left  in  me  to  follow  it.  I  wanted  some- 
body to  give  me  a  shove  in  the  required  direc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  I  was  almost  alone  in  the 
world,  and  could  think  of  no  quarter  whence  the 
external  impetus  might  be  expected.  I  had 
made  few  intimate  friends  in  the  university,  and 
none  of  a  temperament  at  once  idle  and  ener- 
getic enough  to  provide  the  sort  of  companion- 
ship I  needed.  I  was  an  only  child,  and  my 
widowed  mother  had  died  about  a  year  previous, 
leaving  me  an  empty  house  somewhere  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  a  comfortable  competence, 
and  no  relations  that  I  could  remember  ever  to 
have  seen.  I  was  as  solitary  in  the  midst  of  the 
populous  earth  as  if  I  had  changed  places  with 
the  man  in  the  moon. 

I  was  doing  my  situation  less  than  justace, 
however.  Just  as  I  had  begun  to  subside  into  I 
know  not  what  sluggish  depths  of  despondency, 
I  received  a  letter  which  put  a  new  face  upon 
matters,  and  lent  a  fillip  to  my  jaded  mood,  such 
as  awakened  me  to  something  like  liveliness. 
The  letter  was  from  an  uncle  of  mine,  whose 
very  existence  had  been  almost  mythical  to  me, 
for  he  was  a  recluse  and  an  eccentric,  who  never 
went  anywhere,  and  lived  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  where  nobody  ever  went.  As  his  com- 
munication was  bnef  and  to  the  point,  I  will 
give  it  here  at  full  length:  — 
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**  Deab  Nephew  :  If  yonr  studies  have  left 
yoa  brains  enough  to  apprehend  the  vanity  of 
double  firsts  and  their  conseouenoes,  come  to  me 
and  let  me  look  at  you.  If  I  like  your  lo^ks,  you 
may  stay  here  a  month  or  two.  x  ou  will  see  the 
country,  Diana,  and  the  stars ;  you  will  hear  the 
winds,  the  birds,  and  the  brook;  and  of  the 
world  you  have  hitherto  lived  in  you  will  see 
and  hear  nothing.  I  shall  expect  you  day  after 
to-morrow. -Your  uncle,        ^      ^         ^ 

•*  Philip  Norman." 

I  allowed  myself  no  doubts  as  to  this  invita- 
tion, but  wrote  an  acceptance  by  return  of  post. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  packing  my 
trunk  and  making  arrangements  for  my  absence. 
It  was  only  on  the  evening  preceding  departure, 
when  all  preparations  were  complete,  that  I  found 
time  to  sit  down  and  recall  what  little  I  knew  of 
my  Uncle  Philip,  and  to  forecast  the  kind. of  life 
I  might  expect  with  him.  He  was  my  mother^s 
brother,  and  I  remembered  hearing  that  he  hid 
quarrelled  with  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage, some  twenty-five  years  a^o.  Later  on, 
he  nad  himself  married,  but  his  wife  had  died  in 
childbirth  within  the  year,  leaving  him  with  an 
infant  daughter —  presumably  the  Diana  referred 
to  in  his  letter.  But  "Diana  and  the  stars,** 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  P  Was  my  worthy 
relative  a  dabbler  in  astrology  —  a  devotee  of 
forbidden  sciences?  The  idea  moved  me 
strangely.  I  had  always  been  an  imaginative 
youth,  and  nothing  had  stimulated  the  boyish 
poetry  of  my  nature  so  much  as  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  loved  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  whether  they  were  inhabited,  and  if 
so,  ^y  what  sort  of  beings.  I  loved  to  believe 
thaPthey  exercised  some  inscrutable  influence 
over  human  destinies ;  that  at  all  events,  the  for- 
tunes of  our  earth  were  connected  with  them  in 
some  manner  whereof  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion was  but  the  material  symbol.  Such  spec- 
ulations used  to  inspire  me  with  a  feeling  at 
once  of  insignificance  and  of  exalUition ;  and  I 
deemed  that  my  life  could  not  be  spent  more 
wisely  and  worthily  than  in  pondering  over 
these  secrets  of  the  stars,  and  striving  to  solve 
the  problem  of  their  affinity  with  man.    As  I 

frew  up,  however,  the  course  of  my  education 
rew  me  away  from  the  region  of  these  fancies ; 
not  without  a  vague  sentiment  of  disappointment, 
I  learned  to  open  the  gates  of  practical  knowl- 
edge with  the  key  of  inductive  reasoning;  and 
the  mystic  enchantment  of  those  heavenly  suns 
and  planets  was  half  destroyed  by  the  rude  facts 
0f  spectrum  analysis,  and  the  ingenious  calcula- 
tions of  distances,  orbits,  and  dimensions.  As- 
tronomy, with  its  certainties  and  its  syllogisms, 
repellea  me;  it  revealed  too  much,  and  yet 
nothing  to  my  purpose.  I  hated  the  imperti- 
nence of  him  who  would  tell  me  the  density  of 
Jupiter,  the  composition  of  Sirius,  and  the 
names  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon.  To  my 
sense,  such  petty  knowledge  was  worse  than  no 
knowledge  at  all,  and  I  was  shocked  by  the 
self-complaisant  irreverence  of  its  professors. 
Better,  thought  I,  than  these,  were  the  astrolo- 
gers of  yore  with  their  statistical  iterance, 
their  spintual  insight,  and  their  humole  faith. 
They,  at  least,  appreciated  the  awful  solemnity 
that  should  attend  the  thought  of  other  worlds, 
material,  perhaps  as  our  own,  yet  forever  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  a  chasm  as  profound  and  as 


mysterious  as  death.  Away  with  the  modern 
man  of  science,  ready  primed  with  his  diaper 
theories,  who  cares  not  to  meditate  upon  the 
divine  reason  which  placed  that  eternal  fi:alf  be- 
tween the  moon  and  us,  but  fiincies  he  nas  di*- ' 
posed  of  the  whole  matter  bv  informing  us  just 
how  many  miles  and  furlongs  it  measures 
across !  Can  he  learn  no  loftier  lesson  from  the 
ghastlv  majesty  of  that  weird  sphere  P 

With  such  prejudices  against  astronomy  as 
distinguished  from  astrology,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  I  shunned  the  former  as  much  as  possible, 
both  at  school  and  at  college.  Though  I  could 
not  avojd  acquiring  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
phraseolo^  and  Uie  s^eneral  principles  of  the 
science,  what  I  learned  took  no  root  in  my  mind, 
but  remained  lifeless  and  barren.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  improve  the  earliest  opportoni^  of 
clearing  it  out  altogether,  and  then  to  endeavor 
to  regam,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  the  poet- 
ical superstitions  of  my  earlier  time.  Deliberate 
recantations  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  so 

Fractical  as  we  fain  would  have  them,  and,  until 
read  that  chance  sentence  about  the  stars  in  my 
uncle's  letter,  I  had  really  bestowed  little  or  no 
serious  consideration  upon  the  matter.  But  his 
words,  and  the  memories  and  reflections  to  whidi 
they  gave  rise,  produced  in  me  a  singular  excite- 
ment, which  my  abnormal  state  of  health  doubt- 
less did  much  to  foster.  My  sleep  that  night 
was  more  than  usually  disturbed,  and  when,  the 
next  day,  I  started  for  my  nucleus  house*  I  was 
in  a  tremor  of  indefinite  expectation  that  was 
anytliing  but  healthful. 


n. 

The  railwav  station  at  which  I  alighted  was,  . 
the  porter  told  me,  about  seven  muea  distant , 
from  Mr.  Norman^s   place.    This  information  | 
rather  staggered  me,  as  there  were  no  cabs  io  ■ 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  walking,  for  one  in  1 1 
my  state  of  health,  was  quite  out  of  the  auestioo.  |J 
Just  then,  however,  a  country  wagon  orove  up 
to  the  station  door,  with  a  stout,  serviceable  bay 
mare  between  the  shafts.    The  elderly  farmer 
who  handled  the  reins  threw  them  on  the  mare's 
back,  and,  clambering   to  the    ground,   faced 
about  and  abruptly  a&ed  me  whether  I  were 
William  May  bold. 

**  Yes,^^  I  said,  amused  at  the  rustic  bluntness; 
**  were  you  sent  here  by  Mr.  Philip  Norman  ?  '' 

**  Pm  to  drive  you  to  his  home,"  replied  the 
man,  grufily.  **  Get  up,  sir.  Got  any  luggage  ?  '^ 

**  Only  that  trunk ;  can  vou  lift  it?  " 

I  need  scarcely  have  asked  the  question.  My 
farmer,  though  not  of  any  ^eat  height,  was  as 
broad  and  muscular  as  an  old  Roman  gladiator, 
and  he  swune  the  trunk  into  the  back  of  the 
wagon  as  easi^  as  if  it  had  been  a  lady^s  hand-^ 
box.  He  was  m  every  respect  a  fine  type  of  the 
men  of  that  re^on.  Ilis  face  was  dark,  and 
ruggedly  moulded,  and  the  deep  lines  which 
traversed  it  gave  it  an  expression  of  sternness^ 
which  ^e  grufifness  of  his  tones  in  speaking; 
seemed  to  confirm.  His  grizzled  black  hair  was 
cropped  short  round  the  lower  part  of  his  head; 
the  crown — as  I  noticed  when  he  took  oflf  his  hat 
to  wipe  his  forehead  —  was  bald ;  and  he  wore  a. 
great  shaggy  beard  like  a  prophet.  But  the 
remarkable  features  of  his  face  were  his  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  dark,  and  had  the  steady, 
distant  look  in  them  that  is  often  observable  m 
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tbe  eyes  of  seafariDg  men    They  seemed  to  have 
beiiefd  eights  beyond  ordinary  human  ken. 

"  I  suppose  jou  know  Mr.  Norman  P  ^  I  said 
to  my  companion  as  we  drove  away. 

**  1  es ;  I  have  charge  of  his  garden.^^ 

*•  He  sees  very  little  of  the  world,  I  believe  P  " 

*' There  are  more  worlds  than  one,  young 
man." 

As  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of 
this  reply,  I  was  silent,  and  gave  my  attention 
to  tiie  country  through  which  we  were  passing. 
It  was  fertile,  and  rich  in  verdure,  but  the  houses 
were  very  scarce.  The  road  we  were  travelling 
wonnd  considerably,  but  constantly  ascendeci, 
and  bade  fmr  to  land  us  at  last  on  the  summit  of 
a  commanding  eminence.  The  prospect  con- 
stantly widened  around  us  as  we  proceeded,  and 
its  beauty,  as  it  reposed  in  the  mellow  splen- 
dor of  the  afternoon  sunshine,  so  wrought  upon 
me  that  at  length  I  let  slip  some  exclamation  of 
delight. 

**Can  a  Cockney  care  for  thisP*^  demanded 
the  farmer,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  for  a  mo- 
ment 

**  Fm  not  infatuated  with  London,"  I  answered, 
lioghiDg.  "  I^ve  travelled  farther  away  from  it 
than  this,  before  now." 

'*  Ay,  London^s  not  the  world,  young  man,  and 
the  world  is  not  the  universe,"  rejoined  my  com- 
panion, whom  I  now  began  to  recognize  as  a 
**  character."  After  a  pause,  he  added,  **  Have 
yon  seen  the  Alps  P" 

•*More  than  once.7 

"  What  did  they  make  you  feel  P" 

'*  I  think  their  loveliness  and  silence  impressed 
me  most.  I  felt  that  they  were  very  mighty,  and 
1  very  little." 

For  what  reason  I  could  not  imagine,  this  an- 
swer appeared  to  please  the  dark-browed  farmer, 
lie  nodded  his  bead  once  or  twice,  and  murmured 
in  a  deep,  inward  voice,  **  Ay — right — right! 
Bat  there  are  mountains  wilder,  and  mightier,  and 
lonelier  than  they." 

•*You  are  a  traveller  yourself,  then?"  I  ex- 
clanned,  surveying  him  with  a  new  interest. 
"You  have  been  a  sailor,  perhaps?" 

**  I  have  sailed  a  wide  ocean  and  a  deep  one ; 
and  I  have  seen  distant  lands ;  vet  I  have  never 
set  foot  off  the  shore  of  Englancf,"  was  the  reply. 

Again  I  was  silenced.  There  was  something 
decidedly  mysterious  in  the  tone  of  this  man's  con- 
versation. What  did  he  mean  by  his  talk  of  other 
worlds,  and  ©f  visiting  foreign  countries  with- 
out leaving  his  own  ?  I  shouluhave  set  him  down 
as  perhaps  a  little  wron^  in  the  head,  had  not  the 
stem  self-possession  and  utter  absence  of  extrav- 
agance in  his  manner  discountenanced  such  a 
sopposition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  mani- 
festly a  man  of  some  education  and  even  refine- 
ment. His  dress  was  rude  enough,  but  his  speech 
was  accurate,  and  his  face,  despite  its  ru^ged- 
ocss,  was  sensitive  to  the  play  of  thought  within. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be  a  Spiritualist, 
and  that  the  strange  lands  to  which  he  alluded 
might  be  the  visions  of  mesmeric  trance.  Yet 
no;  there  was  in  him  no  trace  of  the  morbid  and 
miwholesome  restlessness  of  the  confirmed  dis- 
ciples of  that  unclean  science.    What,  then,  was 


chan^d  the  impression  of  his  visage,  illumining 
it  with  a  ^nial  light  that  was  singularly  winning. 
It  brought  a  sudden  memory  to  my  mind. 

**  You  take  me  for  a  lunatic,  young  man,"  said 
he ;  "  well,  in  a  certain  way,  perhaps  I  am  one. 
You  must  ask  your  uncle." 

'*  I  dare  say  ho  could  tell  me  as  much  about 
you  as  any  one,"  1  replied,  returning  his  smile ; 
**  for  I  believe  you  are  my  uncle,  yourself! " 
••  What  makes  you  think  tljatP" 
'*  You  smile  as  my  mother  used  to  do." 
At  the  mention  of  my  mother  his  face  sad- 
dened again,  and  he  sighed ;  but  after  a  moment, 
••Well,  my  boy,  you  have  found  me  out,"  he 
said,  patting  me  iindly  on  the  shoulder.     ••! 
wished  to  meet  you  as  a  man  before  I  greeted 
you  as  a  nephew.    You  seem  to  be  an  honest  fel- 
low, though  you  have  but  a  flimsy  body  to  carry 
your  honesty  about  with.    I  am  glad  to  see  you 


I  looked  round  at  him  as  I  asked  this  question 
of  myself,  and  met  those  far-seeing  eyes  of  his 
directed  upon  me  with  something  like  a  grave 
I  imile  lurking  at  their  bottom.    This  smile  quite 


here. 

There  was  so  much  quiet  heartiness  in  this 
welcome  that  I  felt  at  home  with  my  relative  at 
once.  He  now  talked  with  me  more  freely,  ask- 
ing many  particulars  about  my  mother  and  my- 
self, and  indulging  in  no  more  of  those  enigmat- 
ical utterances  which  had  made  him  seem  so 
questionable  at  first.  In  this  manner  we  slowly 
wound  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  long  acclivity, 
and,  after  driving  a  level  mile  or  so,  I  saw  the 
summit  of  a  lolly  stone  tower  peering  above  the 
trees. 

••  I'hat  is  my  travelling-carriage,"  said  Uncle 
Philip,  pointing  to  the  tower  with  his  whip. 
••The  house  stands  beside  it ;  we  shall  see  it  when 
we  have  turned  that  comer." 

••Ills  travelling-carriage!"  thought  I.  But, 
reflecting  that  all  these  enigmas  could  not  fail  to 
explain  themselves  under  the  influence  of  my 
month^s  sojourn,  I  held  my  peace  for  the  present ; 
and  in  another  minute  we  had  come  in  full  view 
of  the  dwelling.  It  adjoined  the  tower,  and, 
like  it,  was  built  of  gray  stone.  It  was  an  old 
farmhouse,  of  no  great  size,  with  a  rod-tiled  roof 
aAd  gabled  ends ;  a  clustered  brick  chimney  di- 
vided the  ridge-polo,  and  two  dormer-windows 
pushed  themselves  up  above  the  low  eaves.  The 
windows  beneath  were  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
and  served  as  supplementary  doors ;  they  opened 
vertically,  and  from  within  was  a  glimpse  pf 
pleasant,  low-ceiled  rooms.  As  for  the  tower, 
which  was  half-draped  with  ivy,  it  was  evi- 
dently a  much  more  ancient  structure  than  the 
house ;  it  must  have  been  at  least  seventy  feet  in 
height,  and  its  top  rose  well  above  the  trees; 
and  standing  as  it  did  on  the  highest  point  of 
ground  for  many  a  mile  round  about,  it  would 
overlook  an  amazing  expanse  of  country. 

**You  are  very  near  the  moon,  up  there,"  I 
remarked;  and  then  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
standing  in  the  open  doorway  which  immedi- 
ately commanded  every  faculty  of  my  mind  to 
the  one  function  of  looking. 

Ill; 

The  wagon  drew  up  at  the  door.  *•  Jump 
down,  sir,"  said  my  uncle.  ••Diana,"  he  con- 
tinued, •*  this  is  your  cousin  William.  I  think 
you  may  trust  him." 

She  came  forward  and  gave  me  her  hand ;  it 
was  soft,  and  smooth,  and  slender.  She  con- 
quered me  with  the  first  glance  of  her  great  ha- 
zel eyes.    Her  whole  figure  and  beanng  were 
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goddess-like,  and  withal  completely  feminiQe. 
She  was  well-named  after  the  chaste  huntress  of 
mythology.  I  never  saw  a  woman^s  form  at 
once  80  stately,  so  snpple,  so  refined. 

Her  pale  aubnm  hair  was  massed  over  her  low 
forehead  like  the  crescent  moon.  Her  nose  was 
straight  and  delicate,  her  cheeks  oval,  her  mouth 
curved  like  a  bow,  her  chin  round  and  white. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a  black  bow  at 
her  throat,  and  a  block  sash  round  her  waist; 
and  a  black-velvet  ribbon  bound  her  hair.  She 
wsis  tall,  but  not  too  tall ;  and  the  lines  of  her 
figure  were  at  once  graceful  and  severe.  She 
would  have  impressed  me  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place ;  but  in  this  secluded  spot,  and  in  my 
condition  of  peculiar  sensitiveness,  she  came 
upon  me  almost  like  a  being  from  a  superior 
world.  The  ordinary  daylight  seemed  too  rude 
and  familiar  for  her.  She  should  have  dwelt, 
methought,  under  the  mystic  influences  of  the 
moon;  the  original  reserve  and  innocent  dig- 
aity  of  her  demeanor  were  somehow  suggestive 
of  the  pure,  cold  glamour  of  that  strange  com- 
panion of  our  earth. 

While  her  father  took  the  wagon  round  to  the 
stable,  she  led  me  within  doors,  and  made  me 
sit  down  in  the  pleasant  little  parlor.  It  was 
full  of  the  odor  of  flowers. 

**You  look  tired,  Cousin  Will,"  she  said. 
*•  It  is  a  long  way  from  London  here." 

"  It  seems  so,  indeed.  If  I  had  journeyed  to 
another  planet,  all  this  could  not  seem  more 
fresh  and  delightful.  Have  you  ever  been 
there?" 

*•  In  London P  Oh,  no,  why  should  IP  I  was 
bom  here,  and  this  is  my  home." 

True  enough,  London,  with  its  smoke  and  tur- 
moil, was  no  place  for  this  young  sibyl.  Her 
beautiful  feet  were  made  to  tread  nothing  lower 
thai\  mountain-tops.  I  asked  her  whether  many 
people  visited  them  here. 

••  Last  year  we  saw  a  great  many —  twelve,  I 
believe,"  she  answered,  quite  simply,  as  if  the 
population  of  the  earth  were  but  a  small  multi- 
ple of  that  number.  **  But  they  were  all  scien- 
tific persons,  who  came  to  find  out  about  our 
discoveries.    You  are  not  scientific  P" 

"  Ko,  indeed !  I  am  nothing  —  only  a  young 
man." 

**  You  are  the  first  young  man  I  have  seen." 

•*  I  wish  I  were  a  better  specimen,"  I  said, 
rather  ruefully.  **  They  are  not  all  like  me,  I 
assure  you." 

She  turned  upon  me  the  full  gaze  of  her 
changing  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  she  was  looking 
very  far  into  me.  After  a  pause,  she  said, 
thoughtfully,  '*  Itis  strange !  You  look  a  little, 
—  yes,  a  great  deal — Tike —  Are  you  like 
your  mother  ?  " 

**  I  believe  more  like  my  father." 

She  shook  her  head,  still  thoughtfully.  Then, 
rousing  herself,  she  said  with  a  smile,  *'You 
look  pale  and  tired;  but  that  we  shall  cure 
you  of." 

••Why,  I  begin  to  feel  cured  already,  what 
with  this  pure  air  and  —  and  all.  But  tell  me, 
Cousin  Diana,  what  are  these  discoveries  you 
speak  ofP" 

At  this  question  her  face  became  quite  grave 
again,  and  she  answered  with  a  somewhat  al- 
tered manner,  and  a  lower  intonation,  as  though 
touching  upon  a  subject  invested  with  a  kind  of 
sacredness. 


••  We  do  not  speak  of  it  to  strangers  —  that  k, 
we  never  speak  of  it.    But  you  are  not  a  stran- 

fer;  and  father  said  I  might  trust  you;  and— 
think  I  may.    Well,  you  shall  know  in  good 
time." 

At  this  juncture,  my  uncle  came  in. 

••  Now,  nephew,  your  room  is  ready  for  yoo. 
You  and  Diana  have  had  time  enough  to  become 
good  cousins,  I  hope  P  Very  well,  come  up  and 
get  ready  for  dinner.    This  way." 

He  conducted  me  along  a  passage  to  a  nurow 
door,  on  opening  which  a  winding  staircase  was 
discovered.  Ascending  this  —  a  somewhat  weaiy 
journey  for  me — my  uncle  paused  on  the  third 
landing,  and  ushered  me  into  a  nearly  circalar 
room,  fitted  and  furnished  with  dark,  carved 
wood.  Two  or  three  dusky  oil  portraits  hong 
on  the  walls,  which  last,  judging  from  the  deep 
embrasures  of  the  windows,  must  have  been  of 
extraordinary  thickness ;  and  the  massive  groined 
ceiline  seemed  designea  to  support  a  vast  soper- 
incunobent  weight. 

•*  This  is  the  lower  chamber,"  observed  my 
uncle.  ••  As  long  as  you  stay  with  us  it  will  tie 
yours." 

••  I'm  not  turning  you  out  of  your  travelling 
carriage,  Uncle  Philip  P" 

••  That^s  overhead,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 
••Ailer  dinner,  if  the  evening  turns  out  clear, 
you  mav  go  up  there,  and  try  a  little  excursion." 

A  li^ht  began  to  dawn  upon  my  slow  wits. 

••  It  IS  an  observatory ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Yoo 
are  an  astronomer  P" 

••  Yes,  and  no.  I  have  been  an  astronomer, 
but  only  as  a  necessary  condition  to  being  some- 
thing higher  than  that.  But  I  save  it  up,  for  the 
most  part,  years  a^.  I  found  myself  growing 
old  —  my  mind  losmg  its  delicacy  of  perception. 
Diana  is  the  master  now;  and  she  —  if  she 
chooses — may  indoctrinate  in  the  mysteries." 
And  nodding  kindly  to  me,  he  shut  the  door  and 
was  gone. 

He  had  not  left  me  without  food  for  reflection. 
I  now  understood — or  at  all  events  the  kevto 
— I  all  that  had  puzzled  me  from  the  time  rie- 
ceived  his  note  of  invitation  down  to  the  present 
hour.  ••Diana  and  the  stars"  were  to  be  mj 
entertainment  here:  well  —  nothing,  certainly, 
could  so  well  have  suited  my  own  mclinations. 
The  law  of  the  heavens,  followed  in  such  com- 
panionship, would  be  heavenly  law  indeed!  My 
aversion  of  astronomy  now  appeared  to  me 
unreasonable ;  or,  rather,  my  uncle's  words  bad 
enabled  me  to  assign  to  astronomy  its  true  place 
—  that  of  an  instrument  to  the  study  of  ••some- 
thing higher."  And  Diana  was  the  master-^f 
this  loftier  science,  that  is.  It  was  not  likely,  in- 
deed, that  my  beautiful  cousin  would  be  content 
to  spend  her  time  in  the  pursuit  of  any  technical 
details ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  so 
fitted  as  she  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  vicarious  existence 
among  those  far-shining  planets,  divining  their 
strange  secrets,  and  catching  the  aroma  of  their 
marvellous  life  P  These,  then,  were  the  joumevs 
to  which  my  uncle  had  figuratively  alluded;  the 
seas  that  he  nad  crossed  were  the  profound  abysses 
of  space,  and  the  foreign  countries  that  be  bad 
visited  were  foreign  in  the  largest  sense.  The 
lonsrer  I  reflected  upon  the  romantic  conditions 
of  Uiis  father  and  daughter's  life,  the  more  pow- 
erfolly  did  it  seize  on  my  ima^gination.  I  seemed 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  possibilities  beyond  what 
had  hitherto  b^n  deemed  the  limits  of  human 
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attainment;  the  thought  of  what  they  had  per- 
haps dared  to  know  made  mv  hand  tremble  and 
m^  breath  come  short.  That  discovery  that 
Diana  had  mentioned — was  it  not  some  device 
whereby  the  ma^ifying  power  of  the  telescope 
had  been  vastly  mcreased,  enabling  the  student 
to  behold  sijrhts  such  as  man  had  scarcely  as  yet 
dreamed  of?  Oh,  in  that  stone-built  chariot  of 
theirs,  fast-bound  to  the  whirling  eartii,  what  in- 
effable mysteries  might  not  Philip  Norman  and 
Diana  have  explored !  And  now  —  was  I  to  be 
admitted  the  companion  of  their  sublime  voy- 
ages? 

To  calm  my  excitement,  I  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and,  leaning  upon  the  broad  window-sill, 
looked  out.  The  sun,  swathed  in  clouds  of 
folden  dust,  was  just  about  to  vanish  behind  the 
mighty  shoulder  of  the  flowing  world.  Beneath 
me  stretched  a  wide  ana  fertile  plain,  broken  by 
hills,  variegated  with  woods  and  fields,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  towns  and  hamlets. 
All  the  happiness  and  homely  prosperity  of 
haman  lives  were  there,  at  home  m  the  bosom 
of  benevolent  nature,  busied  with  lowly  cares, 
ignorant  and  careless  of  aught  beyond  the  tamW- 
iar  earth  on  which  they  were  born,  which  yielded 
them  food  and  raiment,  and  which  at  death  re- 
solved their  mortal  parts  into  itself  again.  Beau- 
^al  and  peaceful  was  the  prospect  to  look  upon ; 
beaatifal  and  peaceful  might  be  the  lot  of  him 
who  should  cast  his  lines  in  those  pleasant  places, 
nor  ever  vex  his  soul  with  loftier  things.  And  I 
myself,  not  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  would 
ha?e  been  well  content  to  settle  down  in  some 
such  fruitful  valley,  basking  in  the  sunshine  by 
daj,  sleeping  di*eamlessly  by  night,  and  not  at 
any  time  canng  to  liil  my  eyes  above  the  horizon 
rim.  But  that  yesterday  was  gone  forever.  To- 
day, in  the  stone  chamber  overnead,  hung  poised, 
I  knew,  the  wondrous  engine  framed  to  over- 
come all  space.  What  interest  had  this  earth 
compared  to  the  sights  that  piercing  crystal  eye 
had  looked  upon?  Penetrating  by  its  aid  into 
the  .depths  of  the  universe,  Sie  spirit  would 
breathe  a  finer  air  and  rise  to  grander  heights 
than  any  known  to  earthly  experience.  Already 
I  felt  myself  impatient  of  my  corporeal  tram- 
mels, and  longed  to  push  aside  the  veil  that  sep- 
arated me  from  those  far-off  worlds.  And  now. 
happening  to  glance  eastwards,  I  saw,  pallid 
amidst  the  darkening  blue,  the  great  white  moon 
stealing  upwards  like  a  ghost,  solitary,  silent, 
and  inscrutable ! 

IV. 

A  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder  caused  me  to 
start  nervously.  I  turned,  and  met  the  grave, 
dark  eyes  of  my  Uncle  Philip. 

"What  are  you  dreaming  about,  young  fel- 
low?" said  he.  **How  pale  and  nervous  you 
are !  We  shall  have  to  put  you  on  a  strict  regi- 
men, I  see ;  early  hours  and  plenty  of  milk  to 
drink.  Come,  let^s  see  what  sort  of  an  appetite 
you  can  show." 

"Would  not  you  feel  rather  at  a  loss.  Uncle 
Philip,  if  the  moon  were  to  drop  out  of  the  sky 
someday?" 

**  J  see  your  mind  is  running  on  the  observa- 
tory," he  returned,  with  his  short,  deep  laugh. 
'*  Ask  Diana.  She  knows  more  about  the  moon 
than  I  do  —  or  than  any  one  else  does,  for  that 
matter." 


The  conversation  at  dinner  was  not,  however, 
much  more  transcendental  than  is  customary  on 
such  occasions  in  England.  Diana  said  but  little ; 
and  her  father  and  1  kept  our  feet  pretty  con- 
stantly on  terra  flrma,  soaring  but  rarely  beyond 
the  attraction  of  gravity.  The  two  things  which 
chiefly  affected  me  were,  the  luminous  grace  of 
my  cousin's  face  and  figure,  and  the  airy  potency 
of'^the  wine,  which  was  unlike  anvthing  I  had 
heretofore  tasted.  It  glowed  like  the  warmth  of 
a  better  life  within  my  veins,  and,  while  seeming 
to  brace  and  clear  my  perceptive  faculties,  it 
stimulated  and  encouraged  the  poetical  side  of 
my  nature.  I  felt  under  these  combined  influ- 
ences, as  if  my  soul  were  obtaining  a  delightful 
mastery  over  my  body.  I  noticed,  meanwhile, 
not  without  surprise,  that  although  Diana  vouch- 
safed to  join  me  in  more  than  one  glass  of  this 
exquisite  beverage,  her  father  never  touched  it, 
but  confined  himself  instead  to  a  bottle  of  doubt- 
less excellent  burgundy. 

•*No,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  remark, — 
*  *  no,  it  is  manyyear A  since  I  have  drunk  that  wine. 
It'is  the  wine  of  youth ;  and,  for  genuine  youth,  it 
possesses  precious  properties.  Old  sige,  whether 
premature  or  natural,  finds  it  insipid  and  inef- 
fective stuff  enough.  To  its  full  enjoyment,  a 
tender  and  sensitive  texture  of  both  mind  and 
body  are  indispensable." 

*'  You  are  the  first  man  who  has  cared  to  drink 
it,^*  observed  Diana.  *'  Generally,  I  have  it  all 
to  mysel£" 

**  How  can  any  one  who  has  once  tasted  it  care 
for  other  wine!"  I  exclaimed.  **It  inspires 
one  like  beautiful  music." 

'*Your  appreciation  compliments  you,  neph- 
ew," my  uncle  said.  "Most  young  fellows  of 
your  years  would  prefer  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  to  a  whole  hogshead  of  that  liquor.  Among 
its  other  merits,  therefore,  it  acts  as  a  test  of  char- 
acter." 

**  How  did  you  come  by  it?" 

*•  'Tis  of  a  very  ancient  vintage,"  he  replied, 
**  hnd  I  believe  every  bottle  of  it  now  extant  is 
in  my  cellar.  It  was  grown  in  a  famous  comet 
year,  and  under  favorable  aspects  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  I  can  remember  when  I  used  to 
find  it  an  agreeable  tipple,  previous  to  taking  an 
observation.  It  has — for  those  who  can  drink 
it — the  rare  quality  of  bnghtenino^  the  faculties 
w ithout  afterwards  reacting  upon  them.  A  child 
could  use  it  without  injury." 

I  looked  at  Diana,  curious  as  to  whether  she 
had  been  brought  up  on  this  marvellous  elixir ; 
but,  as  if  she  had  divined  what  was  in  my  mind, 
and  preferred  to  remain  unquestioned,  she  arose 
at  this  point  and  went  out,  leaving  her  father 
and  me  to  our  decanters.     . 

'*  You  are  fortunate  in  having  made  such  good 
friends  with  your  cousin,"  he  remarked.  **  xou 
are  about  the  first  man,  except  myself,  to  whom 
I  have  ever  heard  her  volunteer  an  observation. 
Yea  and  nay  is  the  sum  of  her  speech  to  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  planet." 

She  is  certainly  not  talkative,"  said  I,  dis- 
uising  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  discovering  that  I 
ad  found  favor  in  her  sight.     •*  You  see  very 
little  company,  I  believe  P  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  seek  men  much,  and  they  find 
little  encouragement  in  seeking  me,"  returned 
my  uncle,  taking  a  draught  ot  burgundy,  and 
fixing  his  dark  eyes  upon  me.  ••  We  do  not 
sympathize  with  their  aims,  nor  they  with  ours. 
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And  vet,  nephew,  I  sometimes  wish  that  Diana 
could  see  the  world.  She  has  strange  fancies; 
perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  call  them  mere  fan- 
cies, either." 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  I  was  silent.  Presently 
he  resumed  again. 

'*  I  have  tried  to  follow  her  in  those  strange 
flights  of  hers;  if  I  were  her  own  a^,  perhaps 
I  might  follow  her  after  a  fashion ;  out  women 
are  naj-sterious  to  men,  especially  young  women 
like  Diana — innocent  as  a  flower,  and  fathom- 
less as  the  ether.  She  is  alone,  quite  alone,  as 
far  as  human  companionship  goes.  Ay,  it  might 
be  well  for  her  to  see  the  world,  were  tliat  pos- 
sible, without  the  world's  seeing  her !  I  tell  you. 
I  sometimes  fear  the  eflect  of  tliis  solitary  life 
upon  her — upon  a  girl  with  such  a  mind  and 
heart.  Heaven  knows  —  I  dare  not  ask  —  what 
unearthly  friends  she  may  hold  communion  with, 
up  yonder  in  her  tower ! " 

*'  I  can  ima^ne  no  communion  so  fitting  for 
her  as  that  of  tlie  stars,"  said  I. 

"  She  was  born  to  those  studies,  and  has  grown 
up  in  them :  and  she  has  divined  secrets  which 
no  other  human  being  has  attempted.  When  she 
was  bom,  I  was  full  ofthe  faith  and  eagerness  of 
youth ;  and  Diana,  even  as  a  child,  showed  traces 
of  the  influences  that  were  uppermost  with  me. 
He  who  would  fathom  the  stars,  nephew,  must 
needs  be  reverent,  humble,  and  of  a  willing^ 
mind ;  they  will  not  reveal  themselves  to  selt- 
coneeit  and  prejudice.  Age  has  stifiened  my 
mental  movements ;  the  epoch  of  my  deepest  in- 
sight is  gone,  long  since.  Some  rays  of  the 
^reat  light  once  shone  upon  me ;  but  they  have 
mded — faded !  Diana  inherits  all,  and  has  made 
it  more.  Why,  she  is  more  at  home  among  the 
craters  of  the  moon  than  in  her  own  bouooir," 
and  with  this  my  uncle  laughed  again. 

**  She  is  the  new  daughter  of  the  old  astrol- 
ogy," said  I. 

•*  Astrology  P  humph  ! "  said  my  uncle. 
**  Mediaeval  astrology 'was  crippled  by  religious 
superstition  and  intellectual  darkness.  But  there 
was,  no  doubt,  in  prehistoric  ages,  an  ancient 
race  of  men  who  had  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
this  subject  than  modern  minds  are  apt  to  im- 
agine. From  that  primitive  wisdom  the  science 
of  ancient  Egypt  was  a  derivation  —  one  of  great 
subtlety  and  ingenuity,  but  lacking  the  celestial 
light  of  the  earlier  men.  And  the  Egyptians,  in 
turn,  furnished  the  stoc  k-in-trade  upun  which  is 
founded  the  lore  of  our  later  Nostradamuses." 

••And  is  there  truth  in  horoscopes  and  nativ- 
ities P" 

•'They  are  but  a  paltry  matter  after  all. 
There  is  better  wisdom  in  the  stars  than  that. 
The  universe  is  human  nature  writ  large ;  and 
he  who  learns  to  spell  the  least  word  of  that  great 
page  will  never  alterwards  condescend  to  work 
out  horoscopes  with  compasses  and  logarithms. 
No,  in  those  worlds  yonder,"  said  my  uncle, 
rising  and  sauntering  towards  the  open  window, 
•*  live  human  races  in  every  conceivable  degree 
of  development.     Ay,  think  of  that ! " 

••And  IS  there  most  wickedness  or  goodness 
there  P" 

••They  shine  fair  enough,  don't  they?"  an- 
swered my  uncle,  after  a  short  silence ;  •'  but  all 
their  li^ht  cannot  elucidate  that  question.  You 
must  a^  your  own  heart ;  the  elements  of  the 
solution  are  there." 


<^ 


( Gmduded  in  our  next.) 


A  FREsn  TnouGirr  on  evolution. 

[Mr.  T.  E.  Cliffe  I^eslie  is  an  English  writer 
on  political  economy  who  gives  promise  of  doing 
something  to  undismalizeuie  ••  Dismal  Science, 
as  grouty  Carlyle  calls  it.  In  an  instructive  papr 
in  the  January  Fortnightly  Review^  discnssiDg 
in  a  most  intelligent  way  tne  relations  between 
political  economy  and  sociology,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing very  judicious  criticism  on  the  sort  of 
limitations  which  need  often  to  be  remembered 
before  receiving  universal  propositions.  These 
remarks  will,  we  believe,  be  as  welcome  to  all 
fair-minded  friends  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as  to  his 
fair-minded  opponents. — EdS] 

Two  men  of  extraordinary  genius,  Auguste 
Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer,  though  differing 
considerably  on  some  points,  have  struck  out 
some  luminous  generalizations  and  apen^us ;  bat 
great  circumspection  and  caution  are  needed  io 
uieir  application ;  they  cannot  safely  be  made  to 
support  trains  of  deduction,  still  less  as  consti- 
tuting the  supreme  inductions  and  fundamental 
laws  of  a  science  of  society.     Mr.   Spencer's 
theorem,  for  example,  that  ••a  movement  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  charac- 
terizes all  evolution,"  in  both  the  physical  and 
the  social  world,  is  true  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances;   and  he   has  connected  it  with  vera 
cattsm,  with  ascertained  natural  forces  and  con- 
ditions   indubitably    creating    diversity  where 
there  had  been  similarity,  and  evolving  new 
kinds  and  species  of  phenomena.    Yet  it  is  not 
a  universal  law,  or  an  invariable  truth,  from 
which  inferences  respecting  the  course  of  social 
development  can  with  certainty  be  drawn.    Hie 
movement  of  language,  law,  and  political  and 
civil  union  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  opposite 
direction.      In  a  savage    country  like  Africa,  i 
speech  is  in  a  perpetual  fiux,  and  new  dialects  | 
spring  up  with  every  swarm  from  the  parent  • 
hive.    In  the  civilized  world  the  unification  of  > 
language  is  rapidly  proceeding;   probably  no  ' 
Celtic  tongue  will  be  spoken  in  any  part  of  £a- 
ropo,  Brittany  or  Wales  not  excepted,  in  a  few 
generations;  the  diversities  of  English  speech 
were  so  great  four  hundred  years  ago  that  Cax- 
ton  found  them  a  great  obstacle  to  prinUn^;; 
four  hundred  years  hence  the  same  English  will 
be  spoken  over  half  the  globe,  and  will  have  few 
competitors,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  over  the 
other  hal  f.    The  movement  of  political  organiza- 
tion is  similar ;  already  Europe  has  nearly  con- 
solidated itself  into  a  neptarchy,  the  number  of 
states  into  which  England  itself  was  once  di- 
vided;   and  the  result  of  the  American  war 
exemplifies  the  prevalence  of  the  forces  tending 
to  homogeneity  over  those  tending  to  hetero- 

feneity.  Two  systems  of  civil  law,  agsdn,  the 
rench  and  the  English,  now  extend  over  a 
great  pan  of  the  civilized  world,  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine  has  established  many  grounds  for  the 
proposition  that  ••all  laws,  however  dissimilar 
in  tneir  infancy,  tend  to  resemble  each  other  in 
their  maturity."  In  customs  and  fashion  civilized 
society  is  likewise  advancing  towards  uniform- 
ity. Once  every  rank,  prolession,  and  district 
had  a  distinctive  garb ;  now  all  such  distinctions, 
save  with  the  priest  and  the  soldier,  have  almost 
disappeared  among  men ;  and  among  women  the 
degree  of  outlay  and  waste  is  becoming  almost* 
the  only  distinction  in  dre.<)s  throughout  the 
West.    In  the  industrial  world  a  generation  ago 
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g  ooDStant  movement  towards  a  differentiation 
of  employments  and  ftinctions  appeared ;  now 
some  marked  tendencies  to  their  amal^mation 
baye  be^on  to  disclose  themselves.  Jomt-stock 
eompames  have  almost  effaced  all  real  division 
of  labor  in  the  wide  region  of  trade  within  their 
(Operation.  Improvements  in  communication  are 
&st  eliminating  intermediate  trades  between 
piodocers  and  consumers  in  international  com- 
merce ;  and  the  accumulation  and  combination 
of  capital  and  new  methods  of  business  are 
working  the  same  result  in  wholesale  and  retail 
dealiDg  at  home.  Many  of  the  things  for  sale  in 
ivUlage  huckster's  shop  were  formerly  the  sub- 
jects of  distinct  branches  of  business  m  a  large 
town ;  now  the  wares  in  which  scores  of  different 
rebulers  dealt,  are  all  to  be  had  in  great  estab- 
Mments  in  New  York,  Parid,  and  London, 
which  sometimes  buy  direct  from  the  producers, 
thus  also  eliminating  the  wholesale  dealer. 
TIm^  changes  are  among  the  causes  that  baffle 
the  supposed  prevision  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  equality  of  profits  rests. 

In  the  early  stages  of  social  progress,  again  a 
difierentiation  takes  place,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has 
obserred,  between  political  and  industrial  func- 
tions, which  fall  to  distinct  classes ;  now  a  man 
is  a  merchant  in  'the  morning  and  a  legislator  at 
night;  in  mercantile  business  one  year,  and 
the  next  perhaps  head  of  the  navy,  like  Mr. 
Goschen  or  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  There  is  even  a 
strong  tendency  to  sink  the  representative  into 
the  delegate,  and  to  give  every  male  householder 
a  direct  and  immediate  part  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  Improvements  in  both  manufac- 
tures and  tne  art  of  war  seemed  to  Adam  Smith, 
with  good  reason,  to  necessitate  a  separation 
between  the  military  and  industrial  occupations ; 
now  every  able-bodied  man  is  a  soldier  on  the 
Continent. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. » 

BT  PBOFESSOB  JOHN  TTNDALL. 
FIRST  HALF. 

[Prof.  Tyndall  is  an  authority  equal  to  any  liv- 
ing on  the  present  state  of  the  electric  liffht  ques- 
tion, and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  nave  the 
whole  story  so  authoritatively  told,  and  to  be 
put  in  a  position  to  understand  clearly  what 
the  new  light  has  not  done,  and  what  it  has 
done.  —  £d.] 

The  subject  of  this  evening's  discourse  was 
proposed  by  our  late  honorary  secretary.*  That 
word  "  late"  has  for  me  its  own  connotations.  It 
implies,  among  other  things,  the  loss  of  a  com- 
rade by  whose  side  I  have  worked  for  thirteen 
jeare.  On  the  other  hand,  regi*et  is  not  without 
Its  opposite  in  the  feeling  with  which  I  have 
seen  him  rise  by  sheer  intrinsic  merit,  moral>and 
intellectual,  to  the  highest  oiBcial  position  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  English  science  to  bestow. 
Well,  he,  whose  constant  desire  and  practice 
were  to  promote  the  interests  and  extend  the 
Qsefhlness  of  ^is  institution,  thought  that  at  a 
time  when  the  electric  light  occupied  so  much  of 
public  attention,  a  few  sound  notions  re^i'ding 
it,  on  the  more  purely  scientific  side,  might,  to 
'Be  his  own  pithy  expression,  be  **  planted  "  in 

y^  dlsoonrM  delivered  at  the  Royal  Instltutioii  of  ofcat 
"Bntain  oo  Friday,  January  17, 1879. 
'  Mr.  William  Bpottiiwoode,  now  President  of  the  Royal 
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the  public  mind.  I  am  here  to-night  with  th< 
view  of  trying,  to  the  best  of  my  abuity,  to  real 
ize  the  idea  of  our  friend. 

In  the  year  1800  Volta  announced  his  immorta 
discovery  of  the  pile.  Whetted  to  eagerness  bj 
the  previous  connict  between  him  and  Galvani 
the  scientific  men  of  the  age  flung  themselves 
with  ardor  upon  the  new  discovery,  repeatin| 
Volta^s  experiments,  and  extending  them  ii 
many  ways.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  voltai( 
circuit  attracted  narked  attention,  and  in  the  in 
numerable  tests  and  trials  to  which  this  questioi 
was  subjected,  the  utility  of  platinum  and  char 
coal  as  means  of  exalting  the  light  was  on  al! 
hands  recogpiized.  Mr.  Children,  ivith  a  battery 
surpassing  m  stren^h  all  its  predecessors,  fusee 
platinum  wires  eighteen  inches  long,  whih 
"points  of  charcoal  produced  a  light  so  vivic 
that  the  sunshine  compared  with  it,  appeared 
feeblo.^^  1  Such  efifects  reached  their  culmination 
when,  in  1808,  through  the  liberality  of  a  fe^ 
members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Davy  was 
enabled  to  construct  a  battery  of  two  thousand 
pairs  of  plates,  with  which  he  afterwards  obtained 
calorific  and  luminous  effects  far  transcending 
anything  previously  observed.  The  arc  of  flame 
between  the  carbon  terminals  was  four  inchee 
long,  and  by  its  heat,  auartz,  sapphire,  magne- 
sia, and  lime,  were  melted  like  wax  in  a  candle 
flame ;  while  fragments  of  diamond  and  plum- 
bago rapidly  disappeared,  as  if  reduced  to  ya- 
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The  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  and  light  by  the  electric  current 
is  that  it  shall  encounter  and  overcome  resist- 
ance. Flowing  through  a  perfect  conductor,  nc 
matter  what  the  stren^h  of  the  current  might 
be,  neither  heat  nor  light  could  be  developed. 
A  rod  of  unresisting  copper  carries  away  unin- 
jured and  unwarmed  an  atmospheric  discharge 
competent  to  shiver  to  splinters <a  resisting  oak. 
I  send  the  self-same  current  through  a  wire  com- 
posed of  alternate  lengths  of  silver  and  platinum. 
The  silver  offers  little  resistance,  the  platinum 
offers  much.  The  consequence  is  that  the  plat- 
inum is  raised  to  a  white  heat,  while  the  silvei 
is  not  visibly  warmed.  The  same  holds  good 
witli  regard  to  the  carbon  terminals  employe<j 
for  the  production  of  the  electric  light.  The  in- 
terval between  them  offers  a  powerful  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  it  is  by  the 
gathering  up  of  the  force  necessary  to  burst 
acfoss  this  interval  that  the  voltaic  current  is 
able  to  throw  the  carbon  into  that  state  of  violent 
intestine  commotion  which  we  call  heat,  and  to 
which  its  effulgence  is  due.  The  smallest  inter- 
Wil  of  air  usually  suffices  to  stop  the  current. 
But  when  the  carbon  points  are  first  brought  to- 
gether and  then  separated,  there  occurs  between 
them  a  discharge  of  incandescent  matter  which 
carries,  or  may  carry,  the  current  over  a  con- 
siderable space.  The  light  comes  almost  wholly 
from  the  incandescent  carbons.  The  space  be- 
tween them  is  filled  with  a  blue  flame  which, 
being  usually  bent  by  the  earth's  magnetism, 
receives  the  name  of  the  Voltaic  Arc. 

»  Davy,  "  Cbemical  Pblloaophy."  p.  110. 

*  In  the  concluding  lecture  at  the  Uoval  Institution  in  June. 
1810,  Davy  showed  Uie  action  of  this  battery.  lie  then  fusee 
iridium,  the  alloy  of  Iridiom  and  osmium,  and  other  reft'actonf 
BUbstunces.  See  Philotophical  lAfagatinet  vol.  xxxv.  p.  463. 
Quetelct  assigns  the  tlrst  productions  of  the  spark  between  coal- 
points  to  Curtct  in  1802.  Davy  ccrUinly  in  that  year  showed 
the  carbon  light,  with  a  battery  of  150  pairs  of  plates,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  (Jour.  Roy.  Inst.,  vol.  i.  p.  166) . 
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For  seventy  years,  then,  we  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  this  transcendent  light  without  apply- 
ing it  to  the  illumination  of  our  streets  and 
houses.  Such  applications  suggested  themselves 
at  the  outset,  but  there  were  ^rave  difficulties  in 
their  wav.  The  first  difficulty  arose  from  the 
waste  of  the  carbons,  which  are  dissipated  in 
part  by  ordinary  combustion,  and  in  part  by  the 
electric  transfer  of  matter  from  the  one  carbon 
to  Uie  other.  To  keep  the  carbons  at  the  proper 
distance  asunder  regulators awere  4pvised.  the 
earliest,  I  believe,  by  Staite,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful by  Duboscq,  Foucault,  and  Serrin,  who 
have  been  succeeded  by  Holmes,  Siemens, 
Browning,  Carr6,  Gramme,  Lontin,  and  others. 
By  such  arrangements  the  first  difficulty 
was  practically  overcome;  but  the  second,  a 
graver  one,  is  probably  inseparable  from  the 
construction  of  the  voltaic  battery.  It  arises 
from  the  operation  of  that  inexorable  law  which 
throughout  the  material  universe  demands  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  refusing 
to  yield  the  faintest  glow  of  heat  or  glimmer  of 
light  without  the  expenditure  of  an  absolutely 
equal  quantity  of  some  other  power.  Hence,  in 
practice,  the  desirability  of  any  transformation 
must  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  product  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  power  expended.  The 
metal  zinc  can  be  burnt  like  paper,  it  roi^t  be 
ignited  in  a  flame,  but  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  all  foreign  beat  and  to  burn  the 
zinc  in  air  of  the  temperature  of  this1*oom.  This 
is  done  by  placing  zinc  foil  at  the  focus  of  a  con- 
cave mirror  which  concentrates  to  a  point  the 
divergent  electric  beam,  but  which  does  not 
warm  the  air.  The  zinc  bums  at  the  focus  with 
a  violet  flame,  and  we  could  readily  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  its  combustion. 
But  zinc  can  be  burnt  not  only  in  air  but  in  liq- 
uids. It  is  thus  burnt  when  acidulated  water  is 
poured  over  it';  it  is  also  thus  burnt  in  the 
voltaic  battery.  Here,  however,  to  obtain  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  its  combustion,  the  zinc 
has  to  dislodge  the  hydrogen  with  which  the 
oxys^en  is  combined.  The  conseauence  is  that 
the  heat  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  metal  in 
the  liquid  falls  short  of  that  developed  by  its 
combustion  in  air  of  the  exact  quantity  necessary 
to  separate  tho  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen. 
Fully  four-fifths  of  the  total  heat  are  used  up  in 
this  molecular  work,  only  one-fifth  remaining  to 
warm  the  battery.  It  is  upon  this  residue  tyat 
we  must  now  fix  our  attention,  for  it  is  solely 
out  of  it  that  we  manufacture  our  electric  light. 

Before  you  are  two  small  voltaic  batteries  of 
ten  cells  each.  The  two  ends  of  one  of  them  are 
united  bv  a  thick  copper  wire,  while  into  the  ci^ 
cuit  of  the  other  a  thin  platinum  wire  is  intro- 
duced. The  platinum  glows  with  a  white  heat, 
while  the  copper  wire  is  not  sensibly  warmed. 
Now,  an  ounce  of  zinc,  like  an  ounce  of  coal, 
produces  by  its  complete  combustion  in  air  a 
constant  quantity  of  heat.  The  total  heat  devel- 
oped by  an  ounce  of  zinc  through  its  union  with 
oxygen  in  the  battery  is  also  absolutely  invari- 
able. Let  our  two  batteries,  then,  continue  in 
action  until  an  ounce  of  zinc  in  each  of  them  is 
consumed.  In  the  one  csise  the  heat  generated 
is  purely  domestic,  being  liberated  on  we  hearth 
where  the  fuel  is  burnt,  that  is  to  say  in  the  cells 
of  the  battery  itself.  In  the  other  case,  the  heat 
is  in  part  domestic  and  in  part  foreign  > —  in  part 
within  the  battery  and  in  part  outside.    One  of 


the  fundamentid  truths  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  sum  of  the  foreign  and  domestic — of 
the  external  and  internal  —  heat  is  fixed  and 
invariable.  Hence,  to  have  heat  outside,  yoa 
must  draw  upon  the  heat  within.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  electric  light.  By  the  intermedia- 
don  of  the  electric  current  the  moderate  warmtii 
of  the  battery  is  not  only  carried  away  but  coo- 
centrated,  so  as  to  produce,  at  any  distance  from 
its  origin,  a  heat  next  in  order  to  that  of  the  sqd. 
The  current  might  therefore  be  defined  as  the 
swift  carrier  of  neat.  Loading  itself  here  with 
invisible  power,  by  a  process  of  transmutatioii 
which  outstrips  the  dreams  of  the  alchemist,  it 
can  discharge  its  load,  in  the  fraction  of  a  seooDd, 
as  light  and  heat,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  the  lig^t  and  heat  produced  outside  tbf 
battery  are  derived  from  the  metallic  fViel  bomt 
within  the  battery;  and,  as  zinc  happens  to  be 
an  expensive  fuel,  though  we  have  possessed  the 
electric  light  for  more  wan  seventy  years,  it  has 
been  too  costly  to  come  into  general  use.    Bat 
wjthin  these  walls,  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  Fan- 
day  discovered  a  new  source  of  eledricity,  which 
we  have  now  to  investigate.    On  the  table  before 
me  lies  a  coil  of  covered  copper  wire,  with  its 
ends  disunited.    I  lift  one  side  of  the  coil  from 
the  table,  and  in  doing  so  exert  the  muscolar 
efifort  necessary  to  overcome  the  simple  weight 
of  the  coil.    I  unite  its  two  ends  and  repeat  the 
experiment.    The  effort  now  required,  if  aoco- 
rately  measured,  would  be  found  greater  tbso 
before.    In  lifting  the  coil  I  cut  the  lines  of  the 
earth^s  magnetic  force,  such  cutting,  as  proved  by 
Faraday,  l^ing  always  accompamed,  in  a  closed 
conductor,  by  the  production  of  an  **  iodoced" 
electric  current  which,  as  long  as  the  ends  of  the 
coil  remained  separate,  had  no  circuit  tfaroagh 
which  it  could  pass.    The  current  iiere  evoked 
subsides  immediately  as  heat ;  this  heat  being  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  excess  of  effort  juSt  re- 
ferred to  as  over  and  above  that  necessaiyto 
overcome  the  simple  weight  of  the  coil.    When 
the  coil  is  liberated  it  falls  back  to  the  table,  aad  i 
when  its  ends  are  united  it  encounters  a  resist-  , 
ance  over  and  above  that  of  the  air.    It  gener-  i 
ates  an  electric  current  opposed  in  directioQ  to  | 
the  first,  and  reaches  the  table  with  a  diminished  ■ 
shock.    The  amount  of  the  diminution  is  ttcu- 
rately  represented  by  the  warmth  which  the  mo- 
mentary current  develops  in  the  coil.    Various 
devices  were  employed  to  exalt  these  induced  < 
currents,  among  which  the  instruments  of  Fixii, 
Clarke,  and   Saxton   were   long  conspicaoos. 
Faraday,  indeed,  forsaw  that  such  attempts  were  ] 
sure  to  be  made ;  but  he  chose  to  leave  tbem  in 
the  hands  of  the  mechanician,  while  he  himself 
pursued  the  deeper  study  of  facts  and  principles. 
**  I  have  rather,"  he  writes  in  1831,  *•  been  desir- 
ous of  discovering  new  facts  and  new  relotioos 
dependent  on  magneto-electric  induction,  than  of 
exalting  the  force  of  those  already  obtained; 
being  assured  that  the  latter  would  find  their 
full  development  hereafter." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  magneto-electric- 
ity had  subserved  its  nrst  and  noblest  purpose 
of  augmenting  our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  It  hjw  been  discovered  and  applied  to 
inUillectual  ends,  its  application  to  practical  ends 
being  still  unrealized.  The  Drummond  light 
had  raised  thoughts  and  hopes  of  vast  improve- 
ments in  public  illumination.    Many  inventors 
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tried  to  obtain  it  cheaply ;  and  in  1863  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  a  oompany  in  Paris  for  tne 
porpoee  of  prooarin^,  through  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  a  powerral  magneto-electric  machine 
coDstmcted  by  M.  Nollet,  Uie  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen necessary  for  the  lime  light.  The  experi- 
ment fiiiled,  but  the  apparatus  by  which  it  was 
attempted  suggested  to  Mr.  Holmes  other  and 
more  hopeful  applications.  Abandoning  the 
ittempt  to  produce  the  lime  light,  with  persever- 
mg  skill  Holmes  continned  to  improve  the  ap- 
paratus and  to  augument  its  power,  until  it  was 
finally  able  to  yield  magneto-electric  light  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Judged 
by  later  knowledge,  this  first  machine  would  be 
considered  cumbrous  and  defective  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  judged  by  the  light  of  antecedent 
events,  it  marked  a  great  step  forward. 

Faraday  was  profoundly  interested  in  the 
growth  of  his  own  discoverv.  The  Elder  Breth- 
ren of  the  Trinity  House  had  had  the  wisdom 
to  make  him  their  **  Scientific  Adviser,"  and  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  in  his  reports  regarding  the 
Mt,  the  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  caution 
which  characterized  him.  Enthusiasm  was  with 
Idm  a  motive  power,  guided  and  controlled  by  a 
disciplined  judgment.  He  rode  it  as  a  charger, 
holdine  it  in  by  a  strong  rein.  While  dealing 
with  Holmes,  he  states  the  case  of  the  light  pro 
iod  eon.  He  checks  the  ardor  of  the  inventor, 
•nd,  as  regards  cost,  rejecting  sanguine  esti- 
mates, he  insists  over  and  over  at^in  on  the  neces- 
nVf  of  eontinued  experiment  lor  the  solution  of 
thii  important  question.  His  matured  opinion 
was,  however,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  light.  •  •  I 
beg  to  state,**  he  writes  in  his  report  to  the  Elder 
Brethren,  *«  that,  in  my  opinion,  Frofessor  Holmes 
has  practically  established  the  fitness  and  suf- 
ficiency of  the  magneto-electric  light  for  light- 
bonse  purposes,  so  far  as  its  nature  and  manage- 
ment are  concerned.  The  light  produced  is 
powerful  beyond  an^  other  that  I  have  yet  seen 
so  applied,  and  in  principle  may  be  accumulated 
to  any  degree.  Its  regularity  in  the  lantern  is 
great,  its  mana|;ement  easy,  and  its  care  there 
may  be  confided  to  attentive  keepers  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  degree  of  intellect  and  knowledge.**  As 
regards  the  conduct  of  Professor  Holmes  during 
these  memorable  experiments,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  the  following  remark  with  which  Faraday 
closes  the  report  submitted  to  the  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  Trinity  House  on.  the  29th  of  April,  1869 : 
,.  "I  must  bear  my  testimony,"  he  says,  **to  the 

d set  openness,  candor,  and  honor  of  Professor 
J  Jies.  He  has  answered  every  question,  con- 
cealed no  weak  point,  explained  every  applied 
principle,  given  every  reason  for  a  change  either 
^  this  or  that  direction,  during  several  periods 
,  of  dose  questioning,  in  a  manner  that  was  very 
agreeable  to  me,  whose  duty  it  was  to  search  for 
real  faults  or  possible  objections  in  respect  both 
of  the  present  time  and  the  future."* 

Soon  afterwards  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
,  Trinity  House  had  the  intelligent  courage  to 
'  establish  the  machines  of  Holmes  permanently  at 
I)nngene8s,  where  the^magncto-electric  light  con- 
tinued to  shine  for  many  years. 

The  magneto-electric  machine  of  the  Alliance 
Company  soon  succeeded  that  of  Holmes,  and 
was  in  various  ways  a  very  marked  improvement 
on  the  latter.    Its  currents  were  stronger  and  its 

'  Holmes*  first  oiTer  of  bis  machine  to  the  Trinity  Hoate 
otws  the  dtte  February  2, 1857. 


light  brighter  than  those  of  its  predecessor.  In 
it,  moreover,  the  commutator,  the  flashing  and 
destruction  of  which  were  sources  of  irregmarity 
and  deterioration  in  the  machine  of  Holmes,  was, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mason,*  entirely  aban- 
doned, alternating  currents  instead  of  the  direct 
current  being  employed.  M.  Serrin  modified 
his  excellent  lamp  with  the  express  view  of  en- 
abling it  to  cope  with  alternating  currents. 
During  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
where  the  machine  was  shown,  M.  Berlioz 
offered  to  dispose  of  t^e  invention  to  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  They  referred 
the  matter  to  Faraday,  and  he  replied  as  follows : 
**I  am  not  aware  that  the  Trinity  House 
authorities  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
decide  whether  they  will  require  more  magneto- 
electric  machines,  or  whether,  if  they  should  re- 
quire them,  they  see  reason  to  suppose  the  means 
of  their  supply  in  this  countrv,  from  the  source 
alreadv  open  to  them,  woulcf  not  be  sufficient. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  see  that  at  present  the^want 
to  purchase  ft  machine."  Faraday  was  obviously 
swayed  by  the  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Holmes,  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
which  fall  upon  the  pioneer.  The  Alliance 
machines  were  introduced  with  success  at  Cape 
La  H^ve,  near  Havre ;  and  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House,  determined  to  have  the  best 
available  apparatus,  decided,  in  1868,  on  the  in- 
troduction oi  machines  on  the  Alliance  principle 
into  the  light-houses  at  Souter  Point  and  the 
South  Foreland.  These  machines  were  con- 
structed by  Professor  Holmes,  and  they  still  con- 
tinue in  operation.  With  regard,  then,  to  the 
application  of  electricity  to  li^nt-housepurposes, 
the  course  of  events  was  this :  The  Dungeness 
light  was  introduced  on  January  31,  1862;  the 
light  at  La  H^ve  on  December  26, 1863,  or  nearly 
two  years  later.  But  Faraday^s  experimental 
trial  at  the  South  Foreland  precedea  the  light- 
ing of  Dungeness  by  more  than  two  years. 
The  electric  light  was  afterwards  established  at 
Cape  Grisnez.  The  light  was  started  at  Souter 
Point  on  January  11,  1871,  and  at  the  South  Fore- 
land on  January  1,  1872.  At  the  Lizard,  which 
probably  enjoys  the  newest  and  most  powerful 
development  of  the  electric  light,  it  began  to 
shine  on  January  1,  1878. 

I  have  now  to  revert  to  a  point  of  apparently 
small  moment,  but  which  really  constitutes  an 
important  step  in  the  development  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  refer  to  the  form  given  in  1857  to  the 
rotating  armature  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of 
Berlin .  Instead  of  employ  ing  coils  wound  trans- 
versely round  cores  of  iron,  as  in  the  machine  of 
•  Saxton,  Siemens,  after  jglvin^  a  bar  of  iron  the 
proper  shape,  wound  his  wire  longitudinally 
round  it,  and  obtained  thereby  greatly  au^ented 
effects  between  suitably-placed  magnetic  poles. 
Such  an  armature  is  cmploved  in  the  small  mag- 
neto-electric machine  whicn  I  now  introduce  to 
your  notice,  and  for  which  the  institution  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Henry  Wilde,  of  Manchester. 
There  are  here  sixteen  permanent  horse-shoe 
magnets  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  be- 
tween their  poles  a  Siemens  armature.  The  two 
ends  of  the  wire  which  surrounds  the  armature 
are  now  disconnected.  In  turning  the  handle 
and  causing  the  armature  to  rotate,  I  simply 
overcome  ordinary  mechanical  friction.  But  the 
two  ends  of  the  armature  coil  can  be  united  in  a 
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moment,  and  when  this  is  done  I  immediately 
experience  a  greatly  increased  resistance  to  rota- 
tion. Something  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
friction  of  the  machine  is  now  to  be  overcome, 
and  by  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  amount 
of  muscular  force  I  am  able  to  overcome  it.  The 
excess  of  labor  thus  thrown  upon  my  arm  has 
its  exact  equivalent  in  the  electric  currents  gen- 
erated, and  the  heat  produced  by  their  subsidence 
in  the  coil  of  the  armature.  A  portion  of  this 
heat  may  be  rendered  visible  by  connecting  Uie 
two  ends  of  the  coil  with  a  thin  platinum  wire. 
When  the  handle  of  the  machine  is  rapidly 
turned  the  wire  slows,  first  with  a  red  neat, 
then  with  a  white  neat,  and  finally  with  the  heat 
of  fusion.  The  moment  the  wire  melts,  the  cir- 
cuit round  the  armature  is  broken,  an  instant 
relief  from  the  labor  thrown  upon  the  arm  being 
the  consequence.  Clearly  realize  the  equivalent 
of  the  heat  here  developed.  During  the  period 
of  turning  the  machine  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
bustible substance  was  oxidized  or  ]^umt  in  the 
muscles  of  my  arm.  Had  it  done  no  external 
work,  the  matter  consumed  would  have  produced 
a  definite  amount  of  heat.  Now,  the  muscular 
heat  actually  developed  during  the  rotation  of 
the  machine  fell  short  of  this  definite  amount, 
the  missing  heat  being  reproduced  to  the  last 
fraction  in  ttie  glowing  platinum  wire  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  machine.  Here,  then,  the 
electric  current  intervenes  between  my  muscles 
and  the  generated  heat,  exactly  as  it  did  a 
moment  ago  between  the  voltaic  batterv  and  its 
generated  heat.  The  electric  current  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  vehicle  which  transports 
the  heat  both  of  muscle  and  batterv  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  hearth  where  the  fael  is  consumed. 
Not  only  is  the  current  a  messenger,  but  it  is 
also  an  mtensifier  of  ma^cal  power.  The  tem- 
perature of  my  arm  is,  in  round  numbers,  100^ 
Fahr.,  and  it  is  by  the  intensification  of  this  heat 
that  one  of  the  most  refractory  of  motals,  which 
requires  a  heat  of  3,600^  Fahr.  to  fuse  it,  has 
been  reduced  to  the  molten  condition. 

Zinc,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  fUel  far  too  expensive 
to  permit  of  the  electric  lijght  produced  by  its 
combustion  being  used  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  and  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
human  muscles,  or  even  the  muscles  of  a  horse, 
would  be  more  expensive  still.  Here,  however, 
we  can  employ  the  force  of  burning  coal  to  turn 
our  machine,  and  it  is  this  employment  of  our 
cheapest  fuel,  rendered  possible  by  Faraday ^s 
discovery,  which  opens  out  the  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  apply  the  electric  light  to  public 
u  e. 

In  1866  a  great  step  in  the  intensification  of 
induced  currents,  and  the  consequent  augmenta- 
tion of  the  ma^eto-electric  light,  was  taken  by 
Mr  Henry  Wude.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  report 
upon  them  to  the  Roval  Society,  but  before  doing 
so  I  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  Manchester  to 
witness  Mr.  Wilde's  experiments.  He  operated 
in  ^is  way :  starting  from  a  small  machine  like 
that  worked  in  your  presence  a  moment  ago,  he 
employed  its  current  to  excite  an  electro-magnet 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  between  whose  poles  rotated 
a  Siemens  armature;*  from  this  armature  cur- 
rents were  obtained  vastly  stronger  than  those 
fenerated  by  the  small  magneto-electric  machine, 
hese  currents  might  have  been  immediately  em- 
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Molgno  had  previoosly  shown  that  the  magneto- 
nt  could  prodnce  powerful  electro-magneto 


ployed  to  produce  the  electric  liglit;  but  instead 
of  tiiis  tiiey  were  conducted  round  a  second  elec- 
tro-ma^et  of  vast  size,  between  whose  poles 
rotated  a  Siemens  armature  of  corresponding 
dimensions.  Three  armatures  therefore  were 
involved  in  this  series  of  operations ;  first,  the 
armature  of  the  small  maeneto-electric  machine ; 
secondlv,  the  armature  of  the  first  electro^nag- 
net,  which  was  of  considerable  size ;  and  thirdly, 
the  armature  of  tiie  second  electro-niagnet,  which 
was  of  vast  dimensions.  With  the  currents  drawn 
from  this  third  armature,  Mr.  Wilde  obtained 
effects,  both  as  regards  heat  and  light,  enor- 
mously transcending  those  previously  known.* 
But  the  discovery  which,  above  all  others, 
brought  the  practical  question  to  the  front  is 
now  to  be  considered.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1867,  a  paper  was  received  by  the  Royal  Sodety 
from  Mr.  William  Siemens,  bearing  the  title, 
**0n  the  conversion  of  Dynamic  into  Electrical 
Force  without  the  use  of  Permanent  Magnet- 
ism."' On  the  14th  of  February  a  paper  from 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  was  received,  bearing 
the  titie,  '*  On  the  augmentation  of  the  Power  d 
a  magnet  by  the  reaction  thereon  of  Currenta 
induced  by  the  magnet  itself.'^  Both  papers, 
which  dealt  with  the  same  discovery,  and  which 
were  illustrated  b^  experiments,  were  read  upon 
the  same  night,  viz.,  the  14tii  of  February.  The 
whole  field  of  science  hardly  furnishes  a  more 
beautiful  example  of  the  interaction  of  natural 
forces  than  that  set  forth  in  these  two  papers. 
You  can  hardly  find  a  bit  of  iron — yoii  can  hardly 
pickup  an  old  horse-shoe,  for  example— that 
does  not  possess  a  trace  of  permanent  magnetism ; 
and  from  such  a  small  beginning  Siemens  and 
Wheatstone  have  taught  us  to  nse  by  series  of 
interactions  between  magnet  and  armature  to  a 
magnetic  intensity  previously  unapproached. 
Conceive  the  Siemens  armature  placed  between 
the  poles  of  a  suitable  electro-magnet.  Suppose  | 
this  latter  to  posses  at  starting  the  faintest  trace  . 
of  magnetism;  when  the  armature  rotates,  cur- 
rents of  infinitesimal  strength  ai^  generated  in 
its  coil.  Let  the  ends  of  that  coil  be  connected 
with  the  wii*e  surrounding  the  electro-magnet 
The  infinitesimal  current  generated  in  the  arma- 
ture will  then  circulate  round  the  maCTet,  aog- 
menting  its  intensity  by  an  infinitesimal  amount 
The  strengthened  ma^et  instantly  reacts  upon 
the  coil  wuich  feeds  it,  producing  a  current  of 
greater  strength.  This  current  a£^n  pa^es 
round  the  magnet,  which  immediately  brings  its 
enhanced  power  to  bear  upon  the  coil.  By  this 
play  of  mutual  give  and  take  between  magnet 

^Mr.  Wllde*0  paper  1«  pablislMd  in  the  PMiowopMeai  Trma- 
acHoM  for  1867,  p.  80.  My  opinioa  regarding  Wilder  madiae 
was  briefly  expressed  in  a  report  to  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  Honee  on  the  17Ui  of  May,  18M :  **  It  ghraa  me  nleuare 
to  etate  that  the  maehine  ia  exceedingly  eflleMBtive,  and  that  tt 
tar  transoends  in  power  all  other  apparatiu  of  the  Idod." 

>  A  paper  on  the  same  rabject,  by  I)r.  Werner  Biemrae,  vm 
read  on  the  17th  of  Jannary,  1867,  belbre  the  Academy  of 
Sdencea  in  Berlin.  In  a  letter  to  Engineering,  No.  623,  p.  4&, 
Mr.  Robert  Babine  ttatee  that  Professor  Wheatstooe*s  macbfoeB 
were  oonstnicted  by  Mr.  SUroh  in  the  months  of  July  sod 
Aagast,  1866.  I  do  not  doabt  Mr.  Sabine's  sftatemeot;  still  it 
would  bo  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  depart  from  tbe 
canon,  in  asserting  which  Fi^aday  was  specially  streflooas, 
that  tbe  date  of  a  discovery  is  the  date  of  its  pablloition. 
Towards  the  end  of  December,  1866,  Mr.  Alfred  Varley  «1« 
lodged  a  provisional  specification  (which,  I  believe,  is  a  iealed 
document)  embodying  the  principles  of  Uie  dynamo-electric 
machine,  but  some  years  elapsed  before  he  made  anytbiDf  pot>- 
lic.  His  brother,  Mr.  Cromwell  Varlev,  when  writing  on  vM 
subject  in  1867,  docs  not  mention  him  (Proc.  Itoy.  8oc,  Mah* 
U.  1867).  It  probably  marks  a  national  trait  that  scaled  com- 
munications, though  allowed  in  France,  have  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  scientific  societies  of  England.  I 
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and  armature,  the  strength  of  the  former  is  raised 
in  a  yerj  brief  interval  from  almost  nothing  to 
complete  magnetic  saturation.  Snch  a  magnet 
iuid  armature  are  able  to  produce  currents  of 
extraordinary  power,  and  if  an  electric  lamp  be 
introduced  into  the  common  circuit  of  magnet 
aod  armature,  we  can  readily  obtain  a  most 
powerful  light.*  By  this  discovery,  then,  we  are 
fnabled  to  avoid  die  trouble  and  expense  in- 
volved in  the  employment  of  permanent  mag- 
neto; we  are  also  enabled  to  drop  the  exciting 
mgneto-electric  machine,  and  the  duplication  of 
the  electro-magnets.  By  it,  in  short,  the  electric 
leoerator  is  so  far  simplified,  and  reduced  in 
fosi,  as  tq  enable  electricity  to  enter  the  lists  as 
[tte  rival  of  our  present  means  of  illumination. 
Soon  after  tlie  annonncement  of  their  discovery 
Siemens  and  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Holmes,  at  the 
nee  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity 
se,  endeavored  to  turn  this  discovery  to  ac- 
nt  for  light-house  purposes.  Already,  in  the 
nog  of  1869,  he  had  constmcted  a  machine 
bich,  though  hampered  with  defects,  exhibited 
rdinary  power.  The  light  was  developed 
the  focus  of  a  dioptric  apparatus  placed  on  the 
initv  Wharf  at  Blackwall,  and  witnessed  by 
Elder  Brethren,  Mr.  Douglass,  and  myself, 
an  observatory  at  Charlton,  on  the  opposite 
of  the  Thames.  Falling  upon  the  suspended 
,  the  light  illuminated  the  atmosphere  for 
es  all  round.  Anything  so  sun-like  in  splen- 
had  not,  I  imagine,  been  previously  wit- 
The  apparatus  of  Holmes,  however, 
rapidly  distanced  by  the  safer  and  more 
erful  machines  of  Siemens  and  Gramme. 
As  regards  light-house  illumination,  the  next 
forward  was  taken  by  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
Trinity  House  in  1876-77.  Having  previously 
ided  on  the  establishment  of  the  electric  light 
the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  they  instituted,  at  the 
e  referred  to,  an  elaborate  series  of  compar- 
ive  experiments  wherein  the  machinery  of 
limes,  of  the  Alliance  Company,  of  Siemens, 
*  of  Gramme,  were  pitted  against  each  other. 
Siemens  and  the  Gramme  machine  delivered 
currents,  while  those  of  Holmes,  and  the 
ianee  Company  delivered  alternating  currents, 
e  light  of  .the  latter  was  of  the  same  intensity 
all  azimuths  round  the  place  of  observation  ; 
t  of  the  former  was  different  in  different  azi- 
iths,  the  discharge  being  so  regulated  as  to 
"(1  a  gush  of  light  of  special  intensity  in  one 
tion.  The  following  table  gives  in  standard 
es  the  performance  of  the  respective  ma- 
nes*:— 


6,689 . 


8,339 


KamnofMachinef. 

Jlmes    . 

ianee  . 

mme  . 

(Ko.  1) 

wamme  . 
(No.  2) 


Maximum. 
1,523     . 
1,953     . 
6,663    . 

666,3  . 

14.818  . 


Minimum. 
1,523 
1,953 
4,016 

4,016 

8,932 


(Large) 

Jin  1867  Kr.  Ladd  introduced  the  modification  of  dividing 
J^vmature  into  two  aeparate  coils,  one  of  which  fed  the 
■Ktro-migueta,  wMle  the  other  yielded  the  induced  currents. 
H)betrvatioiis  from  the  sea  on  the  night  of  NoTcmbcr  21, 
Vn^nuuie  the  Gramme  and  small  Siemens  prnctically  equal  to 
vtAllisDcc.  Bat  the  photometric  observations,  in  which  the 
^^^  rnlttanee  was  abolished,  and  previous  to  which  the 
jP^kc«pers  had  become  more  skilled  in  the  management  of 
wwrtct  current,  showed  the  differences  recorded  in  the  table. 
^eloM  kwpection  of  these  powerful  lights  at  the  South  Fore- 
■Bacsowd  my  &ce  to  peel,  as  if  it  had  been  irritated  by  an 
^puie  nm. 


6,864 . 

2,811  . 
11,396 . 
14,134. 


4,138 

2,811 
6,869 
8,520 


Siemens 

(Small,  No.  1) 
Siemens 

(Small,  No.  2) 
Two  Holmes's  coupled 
Two  Gramme's  . 
Two  Siemens'     . 

(Nos.  1  and  2) 

These  determinations  were  made  by  Mr. 
Douglass,  the  engineer-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Ayres, 
the  assistant  engineer,  of  the  Trinitv  House. 
After  this  contest,  which  was  conducted  through- 
out in  the  most  amicable  manner,  Siemens  ma- 
chines of  the  smaller  type  were  chosen  for  thei 
Lizard.*  Fortnighily  Review, 

1  As  the  reault  of  a  recent  trial  by  M!>.  Sohwmdler,  they 
have  been  also  chosen  for  India. 

(Remainder  in  our  next.) 


OBIGIN  OF  ORNAMENT. 

[The  following  passage,  from  a  report  in  the 
London  Academy,  of  the  meeting  of  the  €rerman 
Arehseological  Institute  in  Rome,  on  January  dd, 
has  interest  as  an  object-lesson  in  ornamental 
design,  as  an  antiquarian  research,  and  as  a  rev- 
elation of  the  quick  and  true  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  ancients.  —  Ed."] 

Signor  Alessandro  Castellani  then  addressed 
the  meeting  as  to  the  origin  of  the  granulated 
form  of  ornamentation  on  jewels  found  in  the 
islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cvprus,  in  Etruria,  and 
the  ancient  necropolis  of  Fraeneste.  Signor  Cas- 
tellani ^aid, — 

"  I  have  often  endeavored  to  discover  the  origin 
of  this  exceedingly  minute  granular  decoration  ; 
and  one  day  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book 
published  by  the  British  Government,  on  the 
Diadomiffi,  the  Pseudo-Diademias,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  Echinae,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  found 
an  explanation  of  the  problem ;  because  I  recog- 
nized in  the  variety  of  lines  and  raised  points 
with  which  these  aquatic  creatures  were  covered 
the  type  of  which  the  ancient  goldsmiths  had 
niade  use.  It  is  natural  that  artistic  decoration 
should  deriveits  elements  from  surrounding  nat- 
ure. In  Egypt,  where  aquatic  plants  flourish, 
ornament  drew  its  life  from  the  varieties  of  the 
flowers  of  the  lotus.  In  PhoBuicia,  in  the  islands 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  must 
have  been  impressed  by  admiration  of  the  star- 
fish, the  Medusas,  and  the  Dlademise,  which  were 
cast  on  their  shores  after  storms,  or  were  found 
attached  to  the  nets  of  the  fishermen.  The  fair 
sex  used  them  as  decorations  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  the  goldsmiths  afterwards 
reproduced  their  minute  granulations  in  the 
precious  metal." 

He  exhibited  the  designs  of  some  Etruscan 
articles  in  gold,  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  and 
also  of  some  ornaments  found  by  Schliemann  at 
Mycenae,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  But 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  principally  at- 
tracted by  a  small  glass  case,  in  which  Castel- 
lani exhibited  some  antique  ornaments  from 
Praeneste  and  Cervetri  side  by  side  with  the 
shells  of  marine  fossils.  His  discoui'se  was 
listened  to  most  attentively,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion Prof.  Helbig  observed  that  the  theory  was 
so  beautiful  and  so  simple  that  no  argument 
could  be  raised  in  opposition  to  it. 


^ 
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LIVE   ORNAMENT. 

In  the  World  of  last  week  I  read  an  account 
stating  that  at  Greneral  Grant^s  reception  the 
object  next  to  the  general  himself,  that  attaracted 
the  most  attention,  was  a  lady  adorned  with  a 
scarabeos.  The  beetle  was  most  positively 
alive;  not  a  good  piece  of  machinery,  but  a 
genuine  living,  crawling  pet.  I  was  most  anx- 
ious to  interview  this  '*  La  Dame  aux  Scarab^es," 
as  the  writer  in  the  World  has  put  it.  Fortune  fa- 
vored me,  for  within  forty-eight  hours  of  read- 
ing ttie  article,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend. 
Miss  Lowe,  of  the  Queen  newspaper,  offering  to 
introduce  me  to  the  owner  of  this  rare  beetle. 
The  fortunate  possessor  of  this  new-fashioned 
living  ornament  is  Mrs.  Randolph  Clay.  She 
carries  the  beetle  about  wrapped  up  between 
two  pieces  of  flannel,  and  that  afi^in  encased  in 
two  pieces  of  colored  cloth.  The  first  sight  of 
this  captive  beetle  I  never  shall  forget.  lie  is 
about  two  inches  long,  and  his  color  is  very 
wonderful.  It  is  not  a  gorgeous  color,  but 
matte,  which  by  connoisseurs  in  {esthetic  taste 
is  called  ••  dead  gold-color."  The  edges  of  the 
body  are  almost  iridescent,  and  the  lower  por- 
tions of  his  legs  are  tinted,  so  as  almost  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  subdued  light  of  a  glowworm. 
His  coat  of  dead  gold-color  is  relieved  by  mark- 
ings in  beautiful  pattern  of  an  ebony-black.  So 
beautiful  is  this  captive  insect  that  he  is  bound  to 
his  mistress  by  a  band  and  chain  of  gold  of  the 
most  delicate  workmanship. 

The  chain  is  of  such  length  as  to  allow  the 
beetle  to  march  about  at  his  will.  lie  Is  not 
always  lively  and  in  good  temper,  but  moves 
about  the  drawing-room  table  when  the  room 
becomes  quite  warm.  Mrs.  Clay  wears  him  on 
different  colored  satin  ribbons  to  match  the  dress. 
She  has  been  to  the  British  Museum  to  see  if 
there  is  any  specimen  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
collection.  There  are  two,  but  no  history  is 
given  of  them.  The  history  of  this  beetfe  is 
mat  it  has  been  sent  over  from  Yucatan,  the 
south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  chan- 
nel of  Yucatan  separates  Cuba  fnmi  the  main- 
land. 

It  has  been  now  in  captivity  seven  months. 
Mrs  Clay  is  in  great  distress,  as  she  cannot  per- 
suade it  to  take  any  nourishment  of  any  kind. 
My  own  idea  is  that  this  creature,  in  its  beetle 
state  does  not  eat  so  much  as  when  in  the  grub 
state,  even  if  it  eats  at  all.  Mrs.  Clay,  however, 
thinks  that  from  the  conformation  of  its  le^, 
which  are  armed  with  sharp  claws  for  holding 
on  and  for  other  reasons,  that  it  finds  its  food  on 
the  bark  of  the  wild  fig-tree  of  Yucatan;  but 
she  would  be  very  pleased  if  any  one  learned  in 
entomology  would  give  her  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  she  is  very  fond  of  her  tame  beetle, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
.pets  I  ever  saw.  Frank  Buckland. 

P.S.  I  have  been  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
but  the  librarian  could  find  nothing  about  this 
beetle  in  the  books  in  their  possession.  I  also 
sent  Mr.  Searle  to  the  British  Museum,  where, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Gunther,  he  was  enabled 
to  examine  the  cases,  and  identify  Mrs.  Clay^s 
beetle  as  Zopherus  Bremei,  The  gentleman  who 
showed  the  beetles  to  Mr.  Searle  informed  him 
that  they  were  found  under  the  bark  of  and 
under  fallen  trees;  that  they  probably  live  on 


vegetable  matter  if  they  feed  at  all.  I  trosfc  oor 
entomological  friends  will  kindly  assist  Mrs. 
Clay  to  mid  out  more  about  her  beetle. 

Land  and  Wakr. 


A  PLEASANT  PERSON. 

• 

A  novel  exhibition  in  anatomy  has  been  givok 
to  the  students  of  Rush  Medici  College.  At 
four  o^clock,  the  large  ampitheatre  lecture-room 
was  filled  with  fledged  and  unfledged  doctors, 
and  in  the  arena  stood  Charles  Warren,  a  mi& 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  athletic  appear- 
ance, and  apparently  jointed  the  same  as  ordi- 
nary mortals.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  dif- 
fered from  most  men  in  his  make-up,  for  there 
was  hardly  a  joint  in  his  whole  body  that  be 
could  not  torow  out  of  place,  or  at  least  give  that 
appearance.  He  went  through  with  his  distor- 
tions, much  to  the  amazement  as  well  as  Um 
amusement  of  all.  He  commenced  by  giving  a 
circulatory  movement  to  the  scapulie,  muviog 
either  one  or  both  at  a  time,  and  without  any  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  shoulders.  He  then  threw 
the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  disjointed  his  elbow, 
wrist,  and  phalanges.  This  was  done  merely 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
not  by  the  pulling  of  one  member  by  aQ< 

In  none  of  his  feats  was  there  any  such  w 

of  one  joint  from  another.  Without  toochlDj 
any  part  of  his  body  with  his  hands,  the  joi 
would  move  out  of  position.  He  forced  the  fei 
from  the  thigh-bone.  This  he  could  do  wbi 
standing  on  one  or  both  feet,  or  while  reclining 
The  dislocation  caused  an  apparent  shorteniD, 
of  the  limb.  Another  striking  feat  was  the  tarn" 
ing  of  his  feet  so  that  he  could  touch  the  botton 
of  them  while  his  legs  were  perfectly  straight. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  poweti 
was  the  wonderful  expansibility  of  his  chest. 
Medical  works,  upon  the  strength  of  examiil^ 
tions  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  army  and  naTy, 
generally  give  ^^e  inches  as  the  maxinlumd 
expansion.  The  exhibitor  could  expand  his  ford 
nine  to  twelve  inches.  Those  who  did  not  take 
much  interest  in  other  performances  were  woih 
der-struck  at  this.  This  feat  was  performed  b]r 
the  remarkable  degree  of  the  compressibility 
the  chest,  and  his  power  to  force  his  heart 
lungs  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  then  of 
power  to  force  his  viscera  into  his  chest 
abdomen  was  hardly  less  curious  when  the 
cera  were  forced  upwards  by  the  diaphragm 
was  the  inflated  chest.  At  such  time  there  seem 
to  be  an  entire  absence  of  organs  in  that  part  oj 
the  body,  and  to  be  no  distance  at  all  from  Uk 
front  walls  of  the  abdomen  to  the  spinal  colamiL 

This  subject  proved  a  fine  study  in  the  anat- 
omy of  the  muscles,  because  he  could  contract 
them  so  as  to  show  the  position  of  each  one  frud 
origin  to  insertion.  He  had  this  power  over  the 
muscles  in  pairs  or  separately,  and  xK>ald  make 
them  as  distinct  as  if  dissected. 

Mr.  Warren  concluded  with  an  exhibition  ol 
his  ability  to  contort  his  whole  body^  drawing 
himself  through  rings,  and  performing  other 
things,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  stndents 
and  the  professors,  if  they  had  only  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  give  way  to  laughter.  Mr.  Warren  has 
a  daughter  who  takes  after  himself,  and  can  dis- 
locate her  joints  with  such  ease  that  they  sound 
like  rattles.  Once  a  Weak. 
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¥mmd.  B.  Pebkuis,  Sditob. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Fsb.  22,  1879. 

A  DEFINITION. 

We  once  offered  to  a  certain  distinguished  fel- 
lov-citizen  the  following  definition  of  Ilappi- 
oess:  —  '*The  snccessftil  exertion  of  our  best 
fiKtilties.''  To  our  horror,  the  d.  f.  c.  sniffed, 
tod  said  it  was  no  definition  at  all.  Bat  it  is ; 
tnd  being  — we  believe  —  new  and  sound,  it  is 
here  put  on  record  for  consideration  by  the  defin- 
ing public ;  for  a  good  definition  of  a  term  in 
ethics  is  well  worth  having. 

The  only  seemingly  completely  happy  grown- 
Wf  person  ever  seen  by  the  present  writer  was  a 
eeitain  editor  and  publisher.  What  he  published 
was  clearly,  ethically  at  least,  non-evil,  and  often 
firectly  useful.  It  was  not  literature,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  fiie  term,  but  thin,  light  reading ; 
tot  it  suited  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  and 
the  publisher-editor  prospered  exceedingly.  He 
IBS  doing  the  very  best  work  in  life  that  his  en- 
toments  permitted ;  he  exerted  his  fiioulties  — 
the  best  of  tiiem  —  and  successfully. 

One  who  is  wasting  his  life  in  drudgery  that  he 
knows  is  unworthy  of  him  —  like  Cervantes,  when 
ft  galley-slave  —  cannot  be  happy,  in  any  proper 
fnue,  any  more  than  happiness  can  be  ascribed 
to  a  person  in  the  tortures  of  a  chronic  disease ; 
lor  can  an  inactive  person  be  happy.  *  Charles 
Junes  Fox  once  said :  *'  There  is  nothing  more 
delightful  than  to  lie  under  a  tree  with  a  book  "  — 
(N.B. :  he  did  not  mean  in  a  Massachusetts  Feb- 
naiy,  unless  his  tree  was  a  roof-tree)  —  "  except 
to  lie  under  a  tree  without  a  book.^  But  altiiough 
Ihis  has  sometimes  been  quoted  in  favor  of  idle- 

n,  what  it  is  in  favor  of  is  rest,  a  very  different 
Ihing.  Within  the  limits  of  full,  healthy  effeo- 
lireness,  indeed,  activity  is  a  constituent  of  mind, 
K  QttiverBally  as  motion  is  of  matter ;  so  that 
where  there  is  no  activity  tJiere  is  no  mind.  Nor 
cm  there  be  any  fullness  of  happiness  without 
Access ;  and  this  permits  the  definition  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  of  all  happiness  —  that  which 
tumot  be  enjoyed  in  this  life,  but  must  be  ex- 
pected in  a  future  state.  Those  high-class  souls 
who  feel  the  onsatisfactoriness  of  humanity  and 
to  pinched  conditions,  can  never  have  here  any 
kppiness  fully  worth  the  name ;  faith  may  make 
ftem  sure* of  it  hereafter.  And  therefore  our 
toiition  exactly  meets  the  cases  of  this  life,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come -7- of  the  secular  part 
ttd  the  religious  part  of  life. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  justifying,  from  the 
whole  of  mental  philosophy  and  human  nature  \ 


but  just  examine  the  cases  of  people  you 
know,  and  see  whether  this  definition  does  not 
"wash." 


FACTS 

The  Glass  Supper  Gone. — It  is  curious  to 
learn  that  the  "glass  slipper^  in  Cinderella, of 
which,  from  our  youth  upwards,  we  never  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity,  though  well  aware  that 
no  one  who  was  not  a  protegee  of  fairies  would 
think  of  dancing  in  such  an  aiticlc,  was  not  part 
of  the  original  story,  but  has  been  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  a  word  used  in  the  French  ver- 
sion of  the  tale.  The  slipper,  we  have  been  told 
by  a  writer  in  the  Sunday  Times,  supported  by 
"Littr^^s  Dictionary,"  was  originally  a  slipper 
trimmed  with  a  particular  kind  of  rare  fur,  called 
in  French,  vair  —  the  fur  of  a  creature  of  the 
weasel  kind.  But  this  fur  not  being  known  to 
ordinary  French  story-tellei*s,  they  spoke  of  a 
pantoufie  de  verre  —  a  glass  slipper — by  a  sort 
of  unconscious  pun.  Certainly  tne  new  reading 
is  far  more  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of  Cinder- 
ella^s  godmother,  as  a  purveyor  of'  comfortable 
clothes;  for  whatever  magic  power  the  glass 
slippers  might  have  had  of  sui*v]ving  a  dance,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  comfort- 
able to  the  feet,  and  must  have  resulted,  in  all 
probability,  in  serious  corns. — Spectator, 

Uranine.  —  This  is  the  most  recently  discov- 
ered, and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  of  all 
the  coal  tar  or  anilme  group  of  coloring  sub- 
stances, now  so  extensively  used  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  finest  fabrics.  Uranine  is  said,  by 
chemists,  to  be  the  most  highly  fiuoresccnt  body 
i^nown  to  science.  Its  coloring  power  is  astonish- 
ing ;  a  single  grain  will  impart  a  msirked  color 
to  nearly  five  hundred  gallons  of  water.  A  most 
interesting  experiment,  which  anybody  may  try, 
consists  in  sprinkling  a  few  atoms  of  uranine 
u{>on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  glass  tumbler. 
Each  atom  immediately  sends  down  through  the 
water  what  appears  to  be  a  bright  green  rootiet ; 
and  the  tumbler  soon  looks  as  if  it  were  crowded 
full  pf  beautiful  plants.  The  rootiets  now  begin 
to  enlarge,  spread,  and  combine,  until  we  have  a 
mass  of  soil,  green-colored  liquid.  Viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  the  color  changes  to  a  bright 
golden  or  amber  hue ;  while  a  combination  of 
green  and  gold  will  be  realized,  according  to  the 
position  in  which  the  glass  is  held.  For  day  or 
evening  experiment  nothing  can  be  prettier  than 
these  trials  of  uranine,  which  are  especially  en- 
taining  for  the  3'oung  folks. 

[The  German  editor  adds  here  the  trifling  ob- 
servation, Uranoder.] 

Diet.  —  Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  recent 
lecture  on  diet,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  of  New 
York.  It  is  meaty;  but  he  will  find  vigorous 
deniers  on  the  alcohol  question :  — 

An  ordinary  meal  is  generally  composed  of  five 
ingredients — ^animal,  or  nitrogenous  food, 
starchy  or  sweet  food,  watery  vegetables,  bever- 
ages, and  condiments.  This  food,  when  digested, 
is  taken  into  the  system  by  the  blood-vessels. 
For  persons,  and  especially  for  workingmen,  in 
this  climate,  meats  are  the  most  easily  digost^icl, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  the  most  nourishing  food. 
Tripe  is  the  easiest  meat,  and  pork  tiie  hardest 
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cabbage  are  the  extremes.  AnjthiD^  that  is 
fried  in  fat  is  extremely  indi^sdble.  Milk  con- 
tains the  five  ingredients  referred  to  above,  and 
so  is  really  **  aU-sufficient."  Mothers  make  a 
great  mistake  in  trying  to  induce  infants  under 
two  years  of  age  to  eat  starchy  food ;  for  there  is 
no  alkaline  fluid  in  the  stomach  of  an  infant,  by 
means  of  which  the  starch  can  be  chan^d  to 
sugar,  and  so  infused  into  the  system,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  a  man  working  in  the  open 
air  daily  needs  fifteen  ounces  of  meat,  eighteen 
of  bread,  three  and  one-half  of  butter  or  fat,  and 
fifty-one  of  water.  I  agree  with  many  eminent 
chemists,  who  have  proved  that  alcoholic  drinks 
are  an  aid  to  the  system  in  retarding  the  waste  of 
tissues.  So,  too,  for  the  same  reason,  I  regard 
tea  and  coffee  as  nourishing.  An  excess  of 
starchy  food  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Men 
who  handle  lead  ought  to  abstain  from  alcohol, 
for  if  too  much  is  taken,  the  kidneys,  which  throw 
off  t^e  poison  of  the  lead,  are  likely  to  become 
diseased. 


AMENITIES. 

Eggsactlt.  —  Tlie  grocer  round  the  comer 
says  his  eggs  can^t  be  oeaten. — Then  you  can^t 
make  custards  of  them,  anyhow. 

It  is  reported  by  a  cotemporary  that  a  certain 
musician,  disgusted  with  the  cnattering  that 
usually  takes  the  place  of  listening  during  a  mu- 
sical performance,  arranged  with  his  violin,  his 
violoncello,  and  the  rest,  that  the  music  should 
suddenly  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest  passag^e 
in  the  piece.  It  was  done,  and,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct above  all  the  loud  talkers^  voices,  these 
words  were  heard,  —  **  We  always  fry  ours  in 
lard ! " 

How  TO  Keep  Your  Dog  Select.  —  This  is 
the  latest  story  that  is  being  told  of  Mr.  Sothern's 
♦•playful  eccentricity."  lie  objects  to  his  dog 
forming  new  acquaintances,  so  he  fastens  two 
very  sharp  needles  to  his  nose,  leaving  the  ends 
proiecting  about  an  inch.  When  a  strange  dog 
rushes  up  to  **  shake  noses  "  with  him,  he  gets  a 
thrust  that  sends  him  off  howling,  and  the  effect 
is  such  that  Mr.  Sothem^s  dog  cannot  get  within 
gunshot  of  any  other  that  knows  how  the  trick 
works. 

New  Things.  —  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  not  having 
the  fear  of  Solomon  before  his  eyes,  has  gone  to 
work  with  isobutyric  anhydride  on  cuminic  alde- 
hyde, hydride  of  benzoyl,  cinnamic  aldehyde, 
and  paroxybenzoic  and  anisic  aldehydes,  and  has 
produced  from  the  same,  respectively,  the  fol- 
io wins^  new  things  under  the  sun,  to  wit:  iso- 
propylbutenylbenzene ;  butenylbenzene ;  bute- 
nylcinnamene ;  parabutenylphenol ;  and  parabu- 
tenylenisoil.  And  now  wo  may  expect  to  hear 
Dr.  Brugsch,  or  Mariette  Bey,  vociferating  that 
these  little  articles  were  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty, 
about  3,000 B.C.,  and  that  a  vial  of  each,  properly 
labelled,  from  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  is  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Boulak.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  isopropylbute- 
nylbenzene. 

Civilization  and  "Fun."  —  The  following 
story  was  told  to  an  Indian-newspaper  corre- 
spondent by  a  high  official  of  the  Punjab.  In 
his  district  dwelt  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
fame  and  long  descent,  who  had  been  expelled 


from  his  ancestral  lands  by  some  high-handed 
warrior  of  Runjeet  Singh's.  He  dnfled  into  the 
British  army,  and  did  noble  service  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi.  Some  while  afterwards  the  robber 
who  had  ousted  him  turned  traitor ;  his  lands 
were  conGscated  and  ^iven  back  to  the  rigfatlul 
heir.  From  time  to  time,  so  long  as  this  hero 
lived,  he  gratefully  visited  the  officer  who  tells 
his  story,  and  fought  their  common  battle  once 
again.  But  yearly  he  grew  less  vivacious,  less 
cheerful  in  his  view  of  public  things.  His  friend 
asked  him  the  cause.  **  There  is  peace  now,''  he 
said ;  **  nobody  can  turn  you  from  your  own  door 
again."  •*Ye-es,  sahib!''  answered  the  other, 
slowly.  ••  You  are  ten  times  richer  than  you 
were.  Your  peasantry  are  better  fed,  better 
clothed."  *•  Ye-es,  sahib ! "  •*  You  have  justice, 
security,  education,  etc."  **  Oh,  yes,  sahib,  it  la 
very  true ! "  Then,  with  a  burst  of  sincerity  the 
old  Sikh  added,  '*  But  life  isn't  half  so  funny  as 
it  used  to  be." 

**  What  are  the  pockets  of  your  shoodng-coa^ 
for?"  Why,  for  the  common  necessities  that 
would  naturally  occur  to  any  one  going  out  fo^ 
a  half-day's  shooting — shells,  jack-kni£,  strap,j 
pocket  cartridge-loader,  twine,  piece  of  chalt,j 
hem-stitched  handkerchief,  half-oozen  tenpennyj 
nails,  pocket  dictionary,  shoemaker's  waxJ 
needles,  thread,  foot-rule,  folding  scissors,  ^mj 
let,  lead-pencil,  screw-driver,  court-plaster,  pipeJ 
tack-hammer,  tobacco,  powder-flask,  bag  of  shod 
reloader,  piece  of  leather,  measures,  biscuit^ 
and  cheese,  Bologna  sausage,  bottle  of  amicai 
recapper,  Spratt's  biscuit  for  tie  dog,  do-funny 
microscope,  salve,  compass,  screws,  some  rag^ 
aneroid  barometer,  pedometer,  chronometer] 
postal  cards,  pin-cushion,  tourist's  photograph]^ 
outfit,  field-glass,  bit  of  candle,  photograph  d 
your  girl,  auxiliary  rifle-barrel,  tweezers.  Tenj 
nyson's  poems,  botue  of  flea-powder,  diary,  rustj 

Sreventer, Jack-lamp,  fruit-knife,  cigarette  paper, 
rinking-cKp,  tooth-pick,  half-dozen  buttons,  tt 
grocer's  bill,  gun-oil,  railroad  time-table,  pocki 
comb  and  brush  and  looking-glass,  receipt  f( 
rheumatism,  postage-stamps,  apples,  be^-wa: 
watch-key,  small  bottle  of  homoeopatJiic-pills-for 
coughs-colds-sore-throats-and  -  hoarseness  -  none 
genuine-without-trade-marij-sample-free.liceisc 

razor,  crimping-machine,  barrel  of  glass  balli 
traps,  man  to  pull  'em,  bit  of  rope,  buckskh 
gloves,  bradawl,  match-safe,  pocket  phonograpl^ 
birds  —  if  you  shoot  any  —  card  witn  name  anj 
address  for  identification  when  they  find  yool 
body,  unlimited  credit,  half-a-dozen  —  " 
pshaw!  give  us  a  call  and — 
[What  r  no  soap  P  —  Ed,} 
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A  MEDIUM  OP  LAST  CESTUBY. 
IJt  THREE  PARTS PAST  I. 

One  eTeninr  lost  spring  my  friend  Cliilon  and 

I  kiund  ourselves  at  Ilia  lircsido  enjoying  a  bot- 
tle uf  West  India  Madeira.  We  liad  bad  a  pour- 
ing xetdav  with  the  lioiinds,  no  kill,  niidsach  a 
ii<lc  borne!  So,  tliere  being  nothing  in  tlie  day's 
xl^entares  to  think  or  talk  over  with  pleasui-e, 
we  liad  both  been  out  of  sorU  sineo  half-piist 
fircuVluck,  bad  comu  in  to  dinner  in  anyiliing 
bat  liigh  spirits,  and  had  conversed  i-liielly  in 
niunosvllnbles  daring  the  repnst  But  tlio  nioi:. 
fiiey  dinner,  and  the  good  wine  (Clifton's  wines 
ire  undeniable),  had  operated  powerfully  dur- 
ing three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bring  us  into 
Mmelhing  of  a  genial  humor;  and  by  the  time 
tbe  butler  bad  retreated,  and  we  were  comfort- 
■blj  arranged  flankiug  the  fli-e,  our  spirits  wore 
niiied  a  little,  and  our  tongues  liiosed.  The 
rainy  day  had  been  followed  by  a  stormy  even- 
ing- '  We  could  bear  the  bail  driven  every  now 
iDil  then  agninat  tbe  windows  with  startling 
lioleace;  the  wind  roared  in  the  ehimneya  iinii 
bowled  among  tlie  trees,  whose  branches  gave 
out  agonized  creaks  in  the  strong  gusls.  The 
fifesiJe  was  deeidedly  tbe  right  place  to  be  in 
just  then.  "  This  is  pleaaanter  than  Moscow," 
uid  Clifton,  with  tbe  hrst  attempt  at  a  smile  that 
either  of  us  had  made  since  we  eat  down.  "De- 
cidedly so,"  I  answered;  "pleaaanter  than  any 
oUiKr  place  I  can  tbink  of  at  this  moment." 
■■Just  my  idea,"  replied  he.  ■•  That  row  outside 
—  I  shall  be  sure  to  lind  some  trees  down  in  the 
mumiiig,  but  never  mind  —  tliat  row  in  some 
*ay  or  utlier  greatly  enhances  the  comfort  of  the 
liearth.  I  am  glad  I  told  Millet  to  turn  down 
tbe  lights." 

"  les,  the  glow  of  the  fire  seems  tbe  right 
iUds.  Lots  of  shadows  and  all  sorts  of  un- 
liiirtaly  noises.  Just  the  time  when  one  gets  in- 
to a  credulous  mood,  and  can  ,take  in  tales  such 

Id  uge  Bod  •olenm  tunea  bare  nuig 
Of  louroejra,  aed  of  trophin  bung ; 
Ot  fomts  uul  cpchuitmeuts  drear, 
WbcTC  moni  'a  mernnt  Ihta  meeU  tha  ear," 

By  Jove!  yea.    Do  jou  believe  in  gboMs?  I 
and  I  dont  know  tbit  I  very 


"By Jove!  yes 
ouitsayl  don*tj 
diatiiKtly  do." 


"  Not  a  very  decided  confeealon  of  faitb," 
aaid  I.  "  But,  in  tnitb.  one  must  word  <ii  ' 
creed  carefully  nowadays ;  foi'  there  are 
many  new-fangled  ideas  about  the  invisible 
world  that  you  dont  know  what  yim  may  be 
assenting  U>  if  you  make  a  simple  profession  ' 
belie  I." 

"  Yes;  the  terrible  old  sheeted  spectre  of  o 
boyish  days  is  very  nearly  exploded.  I  must  say 
1  rather  regret  it.    Spiritualism  seems  to  be  the 
mo<lern  form  of  superstitiim." 

"  Ob,  it  hardly  amounts  to  superstition  !  Dont 
cull  it  so.  Clifton.  It  is  nothing  but  the  most 
wretebed,  shallow  charlatanry." 

"Well,  come,  I  don't  know.  Some  of  its  phe- 
nomena are  surely  as  well  attested  aa  the  jmmka 
of  our  old  friends  of  the  churchyant." 

"  Attested  or  not,  I  denounit-  it  Irecuui^e  of  il 
utter  useleasnoss.  Witli  all  the  wonderful  ]xin 
crs  which  it  professes  to  bring  into  aeliun,  do  w 
get  a  bit  wiser?  I  never  hcaiil  of  any  ol  the 
spirits  interleiing  for  any  good  or  reasonable 
purpose." 

"Yes;  you  may  tikko  tbatground.  Whether 
there  bo  anything  astonishing  about  it  or  not,  it 
does  not  repay  the  trouble  ot  investigation." 

"Of  course  not.  Tbo  characb^r  of  its  ji 
fessora  pretty  well  explains  what  it  is.  A  paii-el 
of  keen,  designing  fellows  make  money  by  it. 
It  would  be  dilTerent  if  educated,  disinterested 
perso[js  thoug'ht  it  wuitli  iheii'  notice." 

"  Il'm,  perhaps;  but  1  cim't  say  I  think  that 
argument  so  strong  as  tbe  other." 

"  You  surely  admit  that  the  credit  of  i 
science,  art,  —  whatever  yon  cbooso  to  ciil 
it,  —  must  be  very  low  when  it  is  )jnict(si't 
and  preached  chie'fly  by  persons  who  do  'im 
otherwise  enjoy  a  great  reputation  fur  at-cii 
racy  or  conscientiousness,  {terhajts  quite  the  re 

"Of  course  I  admit  tliat  a  thing  brought  on 
under  questionable  sponsorship  will  justly  l>e 
regarded  with  suspicion.  But  whatever  we  may 
Buapeit,  n<Jihing  is  proved  for  iir  against  by  the 
cliaracter  of  the  agents  or  professors." 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  yon.  I  think  e  great 
deal  is  proved." 

"No,"  said  Clifbin.  "  Look  here.  If  tbere 
be  any  truth  in  these  things  — spiritualism,  clair- 
voyance, divination.  fortunL-telling,  I  dont  care 
what  you  call  them  —  tlierv  must  bo,  Iwhind  the 
wizard,    or    medium,    or  somnambulist,  so 
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power  greater  than  human.  Now,  then,  why 
should  such  a  power  choose  as  we  would 
choose  P  why  should  it  select  the  learned,  t^e 
wise,  the  good,  to  be  the  recipients  of  its  reve- 
lations P" 

*•  Well,  of  course,  I  can't  answer,"  said  I. 

**  More  than  that,^^  said  Clifton,  rather  warm- 
ing in  his  argument  —  **if  the  powers  which 
teu  these  strange  things  be,  as  nlany  would  have 
us  believe,  evil  spirits,  is  it  not  conceivable  that 
they  might,  out  of  wi/skedness  or  wantonness, 
choose  to  make  their  announcements  through 
some  vile  and  contemptible  channels  P'^ 

*' You  are  miles  beyond  me  in  weird  science. 
I  shall  only  listen. ^^ 

**  Well,  you  haven't  got  much  more  to  hear," 
said  Clifton ;  **  but  you  know  it  is  Just  possible 
that  spirits,  from  some  motives  of  secrecy  and 
mystery — just  to  avoid  the  inquisitiveness  of 
mmds  accustomed  to  investigation  —  may  reveal 
themselves  through  beings  who  do  not  half  com- 
prehend, and  do  not  care  to  speculate  on,  the  im- 
port of  what  they  utter." 

**  May  be  so,"  said  I ;  "  but  we  are  getting  in- 
to very  misty  regions  now." 

**  I  think  such  an  idea  as  that  makes  one  un- 
derstand how  gypsies,  spae-wives,  and  clairvoy- 
ants may  sometimes  utter  oracles  concerning 
things  of  which  naturally  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  in  which  they  feel  no  interest." 

**  Pardon  me,  Cliflon,"  said  I,  "  but  you  seem 
to  me  to  speak  as  if  you  had  some  experience  or 
other  of  such  things." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  everybody  has  had  such  ex- 
perience, only  some  banish  it  from  their  minds. 
JThink,  now,  —  has  something  odd  never  come 
within  your  own  knowledge?  " 

•  *  By  Jove !  I  do  remember  one  or  two  strange, 
inexjmcable  things  —  coincidences." 

*'  Yes ;  well  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
coincidences  too." 

**  Anything  worth  telling  P" 

'*Well,  of  my  own  —  no.  But  I  have  been 
thinking  during  these  five  minutes  of  something 
on  record  which  I  lighted  on  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  which  has  led  me  to  ponder  a  good 
deal  over  these  matters.  By  the  by,  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  Madeira  we  are  drink- 
ing; for  our  connection  with  the  Spences, 
through  whom  my  father  obtained  this  wine, 
arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  which  I  found 
the  account." 

*'  Just  listen  to  that  gust  of  wind.  Well  for 
you  that  your  house  is  pretty  solidly  built,  or  we 
must  have  heard  somethinj^  crash  before  now. 
Suppose  you  stir  the  fire  a  little,  or  let  me ;  I  de- 
clare I  am  becoming  quite  nervous." 

*  *  Then  help  yourself  to  wine.  I  was  hunting, 
you  know,  for  something  to  throw  liffht  on  that 
Ledyard  dispute.  It  was  ima^nea  that  my 
grandfather,  having  been  so  long  m  the  regiment 
with  old  General  Ledyard,  might  possibly  have 
known  something  about  his  testamentary  doings 
or  intentions,  and  so  I  was  requested  to  look 
among  some  heaps  of  old  papers." 

**  Ah !  and  you  were  mysteriously  guided  to 
something  explanatory  of  the  whole  secret. 
There's  some  sense  in  tnat." 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  couldn't  find  a  word  even 
bearing  upon  the  Ledyard  affair.  But  I  found  a 
little  family  narrative  which  seemed  to  have  been 
carefully  drawn  up  by  some  indifferent  person 
who  had  the  whole  of  the  facts  presented  to  him 


of  an  episode  in  the  early  regimental  life  of  mvi 
grandfather.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think^. 
of  him,  3'ou  know,  as  a  superior  officer  in  the 
great  wars  under  Cornwallis  and  Baird  in  India^ 
and  afterwards  under  Moore  and  Wellesley  in 
Spain.  But  this  story  shows  him  to  us  as  quite 
a  fresh  ensign.  I  confess  I  read  it  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest." 

"  Already  you  have  kindled  a  similar  interest 
in  me.  I  feel  that  the  horrentia  Martis  arma^ 
in  connection  with  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  general,  have  just  now 
shrunk  into  nothing  beside  the  youthful  ensign, 
gracili  modulatus  avf-nd,  or  whatever  was  Sie 
fancy  of  his  early  romance.  After  thus  rousing 
curiosity  you  cannot  i-efuse  to  gratify  it.  The 
tempest,  the  hour,  are  in  keeping  with  the  reci- 
tal of  a  strange  legend." 

'*  I  don't  want  in  the  least  to  make  a  secret  of 
the  thing,"  answered  Clifton ;  "  only  it's  a  long- 
ish  yarn.  I  haven't  got  it  up  perfectly,  or  I 
would  abbreviate  it.  'Twon^t  be  in  the  least 
tedious  to  me  to  go  over  it  all  again ;  so,  if  you 
still  wish  for  the  story  after  hearing  that  it's 
lengthy,  I'll  fetch  it  at  once." 

I  pei*sisted  in  my  request,  and  Clifton,  after  a 
short  absence,  dunng  which  h^  was  heard  mak- 
ing a  considerable  noise  with  the  bolts  of  locks, 
came  back  into  the  dining-room,  bearing  a  man- 
uscript on  foolscap,  which  had  turned  yellow 
from  age,  and  was  spotted  in  places.  The  leaves 
were  tied  together  with  silk  ribbon,  which  also 
had  turned  from  white  to  vellow.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  an  even  round  hana,  such  as  a  clerk's  or 
scrivener's.  The  heading  of  the  MS.  was,  **  An 
Account  of  Some  Passages  in  the  Early  Life  of 
(xeneral  Sir  Godfrey  Cliflon,  K.B. ; "  and  it  bore 
at  the  end  the  initials  "  G.  C. ; "  but  the  story 
was  told  in  the  third  person.  Many  times  since 
that  evening  have  I  pored  over  its  pages.  I  am 
two  days'  journey  from  Clifton  now,  so  cannot 
give  tlie  exact  words  of  the  narrator,  but  if  the 
reader  will  trust  me  he  shall  hear  the  substance 
of  whut  he  read,  which  is  as  follows :  — 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1777,  the  freight-  j 
ship  Berkeley  Castle,  of  600  tons  burthen,  sailed 
from  Deal  for  Montego  Bi^,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  was  hoped  that  she 
would  reach  her  destination  a  little  before  Christ- 
mas, she  being  laden  with  supplies  which  would 
be  required  at  that  season,  ller  state-rooms 
were  not  numerous ;  and  it  wiis  only  by  the  mas- 
ter turning  out  of  his  cabin  and  getting  some  ac- 
commodation rigged  up  for  himself  between 
decks,  tliat  she  could  take  the  few  passengers 
who  sailed  in  her.  These  were  mostly,  but  not 
all,  connected  with  a  regiment  at  that  time  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood  of  Montego  Bsiy. 
Travelling  in  Jamaica  was  not  so  easy  a  matter 
in  tliose  days  as  it  is  now ;  so  those  who  were  to 
serve  on  the  north  side  found  it  convenient  to  be 
landed  at  a  northern  port.  Dr.  Salmon,  a  mili- 
tary surgeon,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  Flora, 
aged  eighteen,  were  a  little  party;  and,  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  regitnent  to  which  Dr.  Sal- 
mon belonged,  there  was  £nsign  Clilton,  a  young 
man  of  good  family.  The  passenger,  however, 
who  sailed  in  the  greatest  estate  was  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  at  school  in  Edinburgh,  ana 
was  now  returning  home  in  charge  of  the  master 
of  the  vessel.  Every  luxury  that  wealth  could 
buy  had  been  supplied  to  make  the  voyage  agree- 
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able  to  her ;  she  was  attended  by  two  negresses ; 
her  dresses  and  ornaments  were  of  a  most  costly 
description,  and  seemed  inexhaustible.    Miss 
Arabella  Chisholm  was  evidently  a  personage  of 
some  conseqnence  in  her  own  land ;  and,  let  it  be 
remarked,  she  could  not  have  passed  unnoticed 
anywhere.    She  was  a  remarkably  pretty  and 
well-shaped  girl  —  a  brunette,  but  such  a  splen- 
did one  as  it  was  dangerous  for  young  men  to 
look  on.    Besides  these  there  was  a  young  man 
named  Spence,  also  a  Creole  by  birth,  but  a  pure 
white.'    He  had  been  several  years  in  England, 
had  just  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
now  on  his  way  back  to  his  father^s  estate.    Six, 
therefore,  was  the  number  of  the  cabin  passen- 
gers, who,  after  a  day  or  two  (for  they  sailed  in 
bright,  calm  weather),  all  showed  themselves  at 
the  cuddy-table,  and  bes;an  an  acouaintance  which 
was  to  last,  if  all  shoula  go  well,  for  more  than 
two  months.    Two  young  ladies  and  two  young 
gentlemen   embarked  together  seemed    likely 
enough  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.    The 
ensign  had  his  seat  at  table  next  to  Miss  Salmon, 
but  he  sat  opposite  to  the  lovely  brunette,  by 
whose  side  Mr.  Spence  was  established,  in  right 
of  an  old  acquaintance  of  their  families,  if  not  of 
themselves,  and  the  neighborhood  of  their  es- 
tates.* And  Miss  Salmon  was  a  young  lady  by 
whose  side,  in  nineteen  vovages  out  of  twenty,  a 
^ooDg  officer  would  have  thought  it  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  sit.     She  was  very  niqe-lookmfif,  pleas- 
ant, and  rather  witty  in  her  conversation,  and 
qniet  and  ladv-like  in  her  manner.    But  on  this 
occasion  the  blaze  and  animation  of  the  Jamaica 
belle  threw  her  a  little  into  shadow.    Their  first 
dinner  was  a  cheerful  one,  at  which  everybody 
showed  a  wish  to  be  friendly.    The  weather- 
beaten  skipper  was  most  attentive  to  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon, who  sat  on  his  right,  and  told  her  stories 
innumerable  about   the  wonderful  country  to 
which  she  was  going — oysters  growing  on  trees, 
crabs  crawling  about  the  hill-tops  miles  fron>  the 
sea,  cabbages  rising  sixty  feet  from  the  ground 
—  and  soon. 

They  liked  each  other^s  company  so  much  that 
they  sat  a  good  while  after  dinner  on  this  first 
occasion,  and  it  was  too  cold  for  the  ladies  to  go 
on  deck  afterwards;  so  the  gentlemen  only 
walked  the  poop,  and  smoked  in  the  twilight. 

**  You  and  Miss  Chisholm  have  been  acquainted 
before,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Spence  P*^  asked  young 
Clifton,  while  they  thus  paced. 

"  It  is  very  possible  that  we  have,''  answered 
Mr.  Spence ;  '♦  but  I  have  not  the  least  recollec- 
tion of  her.  It  is  nine  years  since  I  left  Jamaica. 
I  remember  Mr.  Chisholm,  though  not  very  dis- 
tinctly; but  could  not  have  said  a  week  ago 
whether  there  were  children  at  his  house  or 
not" 

'*  I  fancy  that  your  information  will  be  much 
more  accurate  after  you  get  home,  eh,  Dr.  Sal- 
mon P"  said  the  skipper.  •*  By  George,  sir !  old 
Sandy  Chisholm,  as  they  call  her  father,  is  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  the  island.  I  don't  know 
how  many  estates  he  owns." 

"  Rich  enough,  I  should  think,  by  the  style  in 
which  the  young  lady  is  appointed,"  answered 
the  doctor. 

"  And  I  think  I  can  tell  you  young  men  some- 
thing," rejoined  the  skipper,  in  a  confidential 
tone.    *'Mr.  Chisholm  is  exceecingly  anxious 

<  OneU  meant  "born  in  the  West  IndSee;''  thni  Creoles  may 
11  be  of  any  color. 
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that  his  daughter  should  marry  well,  and  will 
give  a  very  mmdsome  fortune  to  a  son-in-law  of 
whom  he  may  approve." 

**  However  much  she  may  bring  her  husband, 
I  think  she  will  know  how  to  spend  it.  Ha,  ha !  " 
laughed  Dr.  Salmon. 

«*  No,  doctor,  don't  say  so,"  returned  the  skip- 
per, who  seemed  a  little  jealous  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  temporary  ward.  **  Their 
habits  apnear  more  extravagant  than  those  of 
people  at  home,  without  really  being  so.  Their 
metnods  of  spending  money  are  restricted,  and 
they  lean  a  good  deal  towards  dress  and  gew- 
gaws. With  an  English  education,  such  as  my 
young  friend  has  haci,  they  make  clever,  sensible 
women." 

**  Perhaps  so,,  perhaps  so,"  conceded  the  doc- 
tor, somewhat  grudgingly.  **It  would  be  as 
well  though  for  a  young  fellow  who  might  feel 
inclined  to  bid  for  the  fortune  to  consider  how  a 
handsome,  extravagant  wife  might  be  disposed  to 
deal  with  it." 

•*  By  Jove,  sir ! "  said  the  gallant  skipper,  stop- 
ping short  in  his  walk,  and  withdrawing  his 
Fipe  fVom  his  lips  with  decision ;  **  I  only  wish 
was  a  smart  young  bachelor  this  day,  if  I 
wouldn't  go  in  and  try  my  luck  there's  no  salt  in 
sea-water." 

*•  Bravo,  captain ! "  said  young  Clifton. 

•*  You  know,"  pursued  the  skipper,  calming 
down  again,  after  his  little  burst  of  excitement, 
**  her  father  insists  upon  her  *  doing  things  in 
style,'  as  he  calls  it.  The  display  and  luxury 
may  be  set  down  to  the  old  gentleo^an's  account. 
Those  two  negresses,  now,  he  sent  home  with 
me  last  voyage,  and  had  'cm  kept  in  England 
five  months  so  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
attend  their  young  mistress  on  her  voyage  out." 

•*I  wonder,"  put  in  Mr.  Spence,  ''that  ho 
didn't  frank  some  white  married  couple  on  a 
trip  to  England  that  they  mis^ht  return  in  charge 
of  the  young  lady.  I  have  known  that  done  be- 
fore toHday.' 

While  the  gentlemen  were  thus  discoursing  on 
the  poop,  the  subject  of  their  conversation  was 
below  snowing  a  disposition  to  be  very  friendly 
with  Mrs.  ana  Miss  Salmon.  Those  ladies,  so 
affably  encountered,  were  not  long,  one  may  be 
sure,  before  they  made  some  observations  on  Ara^ 
bella's  rich  dress  and  ornaments ;  whereat  Miss 
Chisholm,  far  from  being  displeased,  entered  into 
descriptions  of  all  the  treasures  contained  in  her 
voluminous  baggage,  and  promised  to  gratify 
them  with  a  sight  of  the  same. 

*•  But  how  can  you  do  it  P  "  objected  Miss  Sal- 
mon, whose  prophetic  mind  foresaw  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  gratification.  *' You  cannot 
have  all  these  packages  in  your  cabin,  and  the 
captain's  directions  were  that  we  were  to  keep 
with  us  everything  likely  to  be  wanted  for  use, 
as  none  of  the  heavy  things  which  had  been 
lowered  into  the  hold  conld  be  disturbed  during 
the  voyage." 

'*The  captain's  directions!"  echoed  Miss 
Cisholm,  with  disdain.  **  What  do  I  care  for  the 
captain's  directions  P  There  are  plenty  of  sail- 
ors in  the  ship  to  pull  things  up  and  down,  and 
when  I  wish  my  chests  and  trunks  brought  up 
they  will  have  to  brins;  them."  Her  look  seemed 
to  add,  **Nay,  I'll  ti(£le  ye  for  a  young  Creole 
princess,  i'  faith."  This  imperious  demeanor 
somewhat  astonished  the  military  ladies,  who 
had  no  experience  of  Creole  princesses,  and  be- 
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lieved  that  before  all  things  it  was  necessary  that 
**  disciplines  ou&^ht  to  be  use4-^^  Arabella  was 
not  half  so  fond  of  answering  the  other  hidies^ 
questions  about  her  native  island  as  she  was  of 
talking  about  her  life  in  England,  —  which  per- 
haps was  natural.  She  had  been  a  child  in 
Jamaica,  but  in  England  had  expanded  towards 
womanhood,  and  acquired  new  sentiments,  new 
ideas,  new  aspirations,  —  all  of  which  were  for- 
eign to  her  West  India  recollections.  She  said 
she  would  be  delighted  to  see  her  father  again, 
but  she  feared  she  would  find  the  island  dull. 
**  And  if  60,**  she  remarked,  **I  shall  make  my 
paiia  Ko  home  for  jg^ood.  lie  has  wasted  quite 
enough  of  his  life  m  the  stupid  colony.**  Her 
new  acquaintances,  who  hardly  knew  what  it 
was  to  move  independently,  marvelled  at  all  t-his 
wilfulness. 

The  Creole  beauty  was  as  good  as  her  word 
about  her  baggage.  The  captain,  although  he 
yielded  to  her  as  to  a  spoiled  child,  calling  her 
*'My  dear,**  and  made  as  though  he  were  spon- 
taneously according  these  exceptional  indul- 
gences, did,  nevertheless,  let  her  have  her  way ; 
and  the  tars  were  manning  the  tackle  and  shilt- 
ing  the  luggage  as  often  as,  and  for  as  long  as, 
it  pleased  Miss  Arabella  Chishohn  to  require 
their  scniccs  in  this  way. 

Mrs.  Salmon  told  her  husband  that  there  was 
somethinjT  very  fi-ank  and  winning  about  the 
very  handsome  Creole.  She  was  good-natured 
too,  and  liad  forced  upon  Miss  8:Uniou*s  accept- 
ance trinkets  and  other  treasures  which  the  latter 
youne  lady  had  admired.  **  But,  do  you  know,** 
added  Mrs.  Salmon,  *'her  convei'sation  is  too 
.free  on  some  subjects  —  hardly  what  I  call  nice. 
^Wihen  the  two  girls  are  alone,  she  8a3'S  things  to 
Flora  about  young  men  and  love-making  which 
it  -^quite  distresses  <mr  girl  to  hear,  for  she  isn't 
accustomed  to  those  subjects.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do  about  it.** 

*-*  You  can  do  nothing,  I  am  afraid,**  answered 
Dr.  Salmon;  **Miss  Chisholm  means  nothing 
wrong,  I  am  persuaded ;  and  we  must  impute  to 
her  tropical  blood  and  her  early  education 
among  colored  people  this  Ibreign  style.  Flora 
is  too  well  principled  to  bo  hurt  by'it;  and,  as 
she  will  not  encourage  it.  Miss  Chisholm  will 
probably  soon  find  that  other  subjects  would  be 
more  agreeable.** 

'*My  dear,  she  will  find  nothing  of  the  soit. 
She  will  allow  nothing  and  do  nothing  but  what 
she  pleases.  There  was  never  such  an  arbitrary 
creature.** 

•*Wcll,  well,**  answered  the  doctor,  "the 
voyage  is  not  to  last  for  ever.  Explain  to  Flora 
that  this  is  not  an  English  young  lady,  and 
thcrofora  that  she  does  not  deserve  the  censure 
which  we  should  direc  t  against  a  countrywoman 
allowing  herself  such  license.  As  long  as  she 
has  her  mother  to  guide  her,  I  feel  (^uito  easy 
about  Flora's  senpo  of  propriety,**  with  which 
compliment  to  his  wife's  good  sense  Dr.  Salmon 
closed  the  conversation,  drew  in  his  head,  and 
went  to  sleep;  for  they  had  been  ttdking  in 
their  state-room,  where  they  lay  in  little  berths 
one  over  the  other,  and  the  doctor,  bein^  in  the 
nether  compartment,  had  to  put  out  his  head  to 
listen  to  the  oracles  which  came  to  him  from 
above. 

The  same  night  on  which  this  conversation 
occurred  there  were  minds  occupied  with  Miss 
Arabella  in  other  cabins  than  the  doctor*8.    Mr. 


Spence,  tossing  in  his  berth,  was  reflecting  that 
he,  in  right  of  his  Creole  origin  and  strong 
claims  of  family,  was,  under  present  circum- 
stances, Arabella's  natural  ally,  attendant,  and 
sympathizer;  and  that  she  wsis  bound  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  fjtmiliar  and  confidential  with 
him  than  with  that  rather  pensive  and  genteel 
ensign,  whose  natural  affinity  was  with  Miss 
Salmon.  Ho  did  not  venture,  even  in  thought, 
to  lay  claim  to  more  than  this,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  neighborly  frankness  would  have 
gone  but  a  small  way  towards  satisfying  the 
craving  of  his  heart.  Like  a  turbulent  patriot, 
who  puts  in  a  reasonable  demand  for  toleration 
and  e^ual  rights,  when  in  his  heart  he  abhiirs 
both  liberty  and  equality,  and  aims  at  tyranny, 
so  the  self-<leluding  Spence  fretted  himself  about 
the  rights  of  neignboi-s,  while  already  it  was  an 
idea  oi  exclusive  rights  which  was  making  him 
so  restless.  The  3*oung  fellow  was  considerably 
smitten. 

However  reasonable  Spence  might  take  his 
own  notions  and  ari*angements  to  be.  Ensign 
Clilton  could  not  help  seeing  things  in  a  very 
different  light.  In  that  young  officer's  judgment. 
Miss  Salmon  and  Mr.  Spence  appeared  to  be  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  each  otlicr.  As  for  SiMsnin} 
pretending  to  a  lady  so  brilliant  as  Miss  Chis- 
holm, the  idea  was  preposterous:  it  was  a 
violationof  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  :  iteould 
not  by  possibility  tend  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  anybody,  ancf  niight  be  productive  of  much 
misery.  Now.  for  a  calm  by-stander  who  could 
see  all  this  mischief  brewing,  not  to  try  and  pre- 
vent it  would  have  been  e:ross  dereliction  of 
duty.  And  Clifton  thought  himself  a  calm  phil- 
osophic b3'-stander,  laying  claim  to  that  chiinicter 
on  the  ground  of  a  passion  which  he  had  enter- 
tained for  a  cousin  some  five  years  older  than 
himself,  who  had  thought  him  very  clever  when 
he  was  fillcen.  For  more  than  a  year  it  was  his 
dream  to  make  this  cousin  his  bride  afler  he  h:ul 
raised  himself  to  eminence ;  but  the  vision  w:is 
disturbed  by  intelligence  that  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons, who  considered  himself  already  suffi- 
c;icntly  eminent  for  the  achievement,  wa^i  about 
to  marrv  her.  The  stricken  youth  mourncil  be- 
comingly, then  hardened  his  heart  to  study  and 
ambition.  He  oven  grew  to  think  that  it  would 
hicilitate  his  future  career  to  be  tlius  early  ac- 
climatized to  the  trying  air  of  love  :  he  learned 
to  set  a  value  ufion  his  scar,  and  to  feel  that  the 
crushing  of  his  affections  gave  him  an  imiucnsMi 
advantage  over  even  older  men  who  were  still 
vulnerable  about  the  heart.  So  the  ensign 
thought  that  while  the  voyage  lasted  it  would  be 
lus  well  to  obtain  as  large  a  share  as  he  could  of 
Miss  Chisholm's  attention,  just  to  shield  her 
(she  being  very  youn^  and  inexperienccil)  from 
plunging  into  uiischief.  Once  they  were  on 
shore  his  responsibility  would  be  over.  It  would 
be  another  thing  then ;  and  her  father  being  at 
hand  to  care  for  her,  it  would  be  the  lather's 
affair,  and  very  unfortunate  if  she  should  form 
an  imprudent  attachment — that  was  all.  And 
Ensign  Clifton  sighed  deeply,  and  turned  himself 
overln  his  berth,  as  became  to  this  conclusion. 

Miss  Salmon  had  her  thoughts  too,  as  the 
"Berkeley  Castle,**  on  this  bright  night,  being 
now  clear  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  walked  stea<liiy 
before  the  wind  towards  Madeira.  And  there  was 
something  in  Miss  Salmon's  mind  which  coin- 
cided curiously  with  a  thought  which  has  been 
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ascribed  to  Mr.  Spence.  Flora  Salmon  was  be- 
ginning to  see  very  strongly  the  natural  affinity 
betv^een  Mr.  Clifton  and  herself.  They  belonged 
to  the  same  profession  in  a  manner ;  at  any  rate 
ihej  most  have  many  ideas  in  common.  Their 
lots  might  be  cast  in  the  same  place  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  She,  Flora,  was  perhaps  a  little 
more  sprightly  and  spirituelle  than  the  ensign ; 
but  what  of  that !  it  only  made  her  more  fit  to 
be  his  companion  and  complement.  He  was 
very  nice  and  gentlemanly,  if  a  little  shy  and 
silent  Flora  didnH  think  at  all  the  worse  of 
bim  because  he  wasn^t  noisy  and  silly  like  many 
ensigns  whom  it  had  been  her  lot  to  mark ;  but 
why  didn^t  he  recognize  the  claims  of  his  own 
cloth  P  It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  one 
of  the  brainless  subalterns,  of  wnom  sne  had 
then  two  or  three  in  her  mind^s  eye.  had  been 
taken  with  the  handsome  person  and  not  very 
reserved  conversation  of  the  sparkling  Creole. 
They  were  incapable  of  appreciating  anything 
which  did  not  lie  on  the  surface ;  but  of  Mr. 
Clifton,  who  seemed  to  have  a  mind,  better 
thin^  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  just 
possible  too,  that  Flora  perceived,  or  perhaps 
she  had  been  informed,  that  Clifton  was  a  youth 
of  good  family,  and  of  a  fortune  that  made  him 
independent  of  his  profession;  but  she  didn^t 
confess  to  herself  that  this  had  anything  to  do 
with  her  grievance,  which  she  rested  on  general, 
open,  unselfish  grounds.  Yet  Miss  Salmon  was 
hardly  just  to  Arabella.  The  latter  voung  lady 
was  not  merely  a  pretty  compound  of  pretension 
and  co^uetr}',  notwithstanding  her  wilfulness 
and  variableness,  and  the  trivial  matters  which 
often  seemed  to  occupy  her.  Her  caprices  were 
not  without  their  charm,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  they  spirited  her  into  moods  of  reverie 
and  feeling  which  were  but  the  more  winning 
from  their  suddenness  and  rarity. 

If  tenderness,  touched  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 

At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenly  dye, 

From  the  depths  of  whose  shadow,  like  holv  revealings 

From  innermust  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her  feelings  I 

Miss  Chisholm,  while  all  these  cogitations 
were  going  on,  had  fallen  very  happily  to  sleep. 
8he  had  been  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way 
in  most  things,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
situation  on  lK>ard  ship  to  hinder  her  sovereimi 
will  in  the  lesist.  She  may  have  been  utterly 
indifferent  about  both  the  young  men  on  boarcf, 
or  she  may  have  preferred  one  to  the  other. 
However  this  may  have  been,  she  had  not  the 
least  doubt  about  being  able  to  please  herself 
whenever  she  might  asceitivin  what  her  own 
pleasure  was.  And  so  she  dropped  asleep  tran- 
quilly and  early.  A  moonbeam,  slanting  into 
her  cabin  as  she  lay  in  her  first  slumber,  glanced 
on  the  accurate  moulding  of  an  arm  which,  es- 
caped from  the  loose  night-dress,  was  thrown 
high  on  her  pillow,  and  wound  over  the  crown 
of  hei  head,  beyond  which  the  hand  rested  in 
shadow.  The  sheen  played  softly  on  the  curves 
of  the  regular  features,  and  caught  the  tangles 
of  her  luxuriant  hair  in  such  wise  as  to  graze* 
each  tress  with  a  streak  of  light.  In  the  day  her 
tresses  were  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  very  effective, 
in  their  mass,  though  the  strands  were  not  par- 
ticularly fine ;  but  this  chiaroscuro  gave  them 
an  unearthly  richness,  and  made  the  lace  about 
hei  neck,  which  peeped  between  their  folds,* 
gleam  like  fretted  silver.    We  hear  sweet  things 


said  about  the  sleep  of  virtue,  and  the  sleep  of 
innocence,  also  of  the  slumber  of  a  mind  at 
peace  with  itself;  but  the  slumber  of  a  young 
lady  entirely  satisfied  with  herself  and  with  her  lot 
wants  nothmg  that  goodness  or  purity  or  quiet 
conscience  could  give.  It  is  a  tranquillity  which 
accident  may  scare  from  the  pillow ;  but  while 
it  lasts  it  is  excellent. 

The  voyage  proceeded  prosperously.  Rolling 
down  the  Trades  is  generally  a  not  very  check- 
ered or  perilous  course ;  but  the  days,  if  unevent- 
ful, were  not  tedious  to  the  passengers.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Salmon  had  had  too  much  or  the  bustle  and 
too  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  to  chafe  at  two 
or  three  weeks  of  calm,  bright,  listless  days ;  and 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  they  were  all 
busily  engaged  in  a  little  drama  which  was  to 
reach  its  denouement  in  other  scenes;  and  the 
sameness  was  no  sameness  to  them. 

Flora  and  Arabella  were  in  tlie  latter^s  state- 
room rummaging  among  a  profusion  of  jewels 
and  ornaments.  Flora  iiad  never  handled  so 
many  treasures  in  her  life ;  and  though  she  had 
sense  enough  to  be  somewhat  angry  with  her- 
self for  being  so  delighted,  yet  the  woman  was 
strong  in  her,  and  she  revelled  among  the  gems 
and  gold.  One  article  after  another  was  taken 
up  and  admired,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  that  ever  was  seen,  until  the  next  came 
up  for  criticism,  and  was  in  its  turn  found  to 
surpass  all  others.  A  Maltese  cross  had  just 
been  returned  to  the  case  with  a  glowing  eulo- 
gium,  and  was  now  being  utterly  eclipsed  by 
a  set  of  emeralds  which  took  away  Florals 
breath. 

••Well,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,**  said 
she ;  ••  how  lovely !  —  how  very  lovely ! " 

•*  Flora,"  said  Miss  Chisholm,  ••  I  shall  leave 
those  emeralds  to  you  when  I  die." 

*•  Oh,  will  you  P"  said  Flora,  who  was  quick  at 
a  joke ;  ••  then  if  I  live  to  be  ninety  I  may  deck 
my  ruins  with  emeralds." 

••A  shorter  life  than  that  may  bring  you  the 
bequest.  I  wasn^t  trifling."  Then  saiclArabella 
after  aninstant^s  pause,  ••Flora,  do  you  believe 
inspirits?" 

••Certainly,"  answered  Miss  Salmon,  aston- 
ished. 

•  *  Do  you  ever  see  them  P " 

•*  See  them !  no,  they  cannot  be  seen." 

••  I  see  them,"  said  Arabella,  in  a  subdued, 
mysterious  manner.  ••  All  my  life  I  have  seen 
strange  things,  and  they  impress  me  always  with 
the  iclea  that  my  life  will  not  last  long." 

••  Nonsense,"  said  Flora ;  ••you  should  not  al- 
low yourself  to  think  of  such  things." 

*•  They  do ;  they  make  me  sad,  so  that  I  almost 
wish  to  die.    Is  it  not  dreadful  P" 

••  It  is  dreadful  if  you  give  way  to  it,  my  dear. 
You  must  be  ailing.  Will  you  speak  to  my 
father  about  it?" 

*•  No,  Flora,  not  for  the  world.  I  don^t  give 
way,  but  my  heart  is  sore  sometimes.  You  shall 
have  the  emeralds." 

••Thank  you,"  said  Flora ;  ••but  don't  encour- 
age morbid  thoughts.    It  isn't  right." 

•'  Very  well,  then,  let's  laugh ; "  and  Arabella 
was  immediately  in  a  new  mood. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  consider  his  credulity 
too  severely  taxed  if  he  is  asked  to  believe  that 
Ensign  CI  it  ton  soon  descended  from  his  platform 
of  exalted  benevolence  towards  Miss  Chisholm, 
and  became  her  devoted  admirer.    He  had  not 
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found  it  easy  to  come  between  her  and  Mr. 
Spcnce,  except  just  when  it  was  her  pleasure 
that  he  should  io  so.  She,  and  not  he,  pulled 
the  wires ;  and  after  a  little  while  he  submitted 
to  his  fate,  and  moved  as  he  was  impelled  by  the 
guiding  power.  Each  young  man  got  his  share 
of  sunshine,  and  neither  could  flatter  himself 
long  with  the  idea  that  he  was  preferred.  Miss 
Salmon  was  hardly  an  unbiassed  judge;  but 
she,  in  bitterness  of  disappointment,  perhaps, 
thought  that  Clifton  was  the  favorite. 

One  evening  when  they  were  approaching  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Arabella  was  seated  on  a  luxuri- 
ous pile  of  cushions  and  wraps,  looking  over  the 
ship^s  side.  Clifton,  who  had  managed  to  be  in 
possession  of  her,  was  standing  near,  leaning  on 
the  gunwale.  The  girl  was  chattering  earnestly 
about  the  grandeur  of  her  father^s  nouse,  his 
slaves,  and  his  establishment,  and  declaring 
what  great  things  should  be  done  at  home  under 
her  innuence.  When  she  gave  him  the  chance 
of  putting  in  a  word,  Clifton  said  it  made  him 
sad  to  hear  of  the  magnificence  to  which  she  was 
going.  Of  course  the  wily  youth  intended  to 
provoke  a  question  in  answer  to  which  he  was 
going  to  deprecate  pathetically  the  distance 
whit%  so  much  wealth  would  interpose  between 
her  and  a  subaltern  of  low  degree.  Her  reply 
might  possibly  have  given  some  comfort  to  his 
soul.  But  Arabella  somewhat  disconcerted  him 
by  changing  her  manner  suddenly  and  saying, 
•*  Yes,  it  makes  me  very  sad  too."  His  little 
plot  thus  foiled,  it  was  now  Clifton^s  turn  to  de- 
mand the  meaning  of  what  had  been  said. 

•*  Well,"  answered  Arabella,  softly,  "money, 
and  negroes,  and  a  fine' house,  and  ever  so  much 
gavety  don^t  bring  happiness,  do  theyP" 

Ulilton  wasn^t  ready  with  an  answer,  and  after 
an  instant's  pause  Arabella  went  on : —  '*  I  feel 
sometimes,  when  I  am  thinking,  as  if  I  could  be 
very  miserable  with  all  the  comfort  that  I  shall 
live  in.  There's  something  one  wants  that  isn't 
in  these  fine  things,  isn't  there  P  I  dont  know 
what  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  something  far  away, 
out  of  one's  reach,  you  know ;  and  I  feel  I  shall 
never  get  it,  and  I  shall  be  miserable  among  all 
my  luxury." 

••  You  desire  sympathy,  affection,  Miss  Chis- 
holm,"  ventured  Clifton,  cutting  in  very  cleverly 
for  so  young  a  player  at  the  game.  '*  Surely 
that  is  not  a  matter  tor  you  to  be  unhappy  about. 
Your  wealth  is  only  fortune's  gift,  but  you  can 
command  sympathy,  and  —  and —  "  the  boy  hes- 
itated, partly  from  want  of  courage,  and  partly 
from  the  fascination  which  her  unwonted  looks 
exercised.  Her  long  lashes  were  drooping  over 
her  e3'es ;  her  features  expressed  gentle  sadness ; 
the  lips  were  parted,  ancf  her  bosom  rose  with  a 
sigh  which  was  almost  a  sob. 

"  No,"  said  she,  •*  it  is  something  that  I  never 
shall  obtain,  never,  never!  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  live  very  long.  I  can't  tell  how  I  know  it, 
but  I  do." 

If  Clifton  thought  his  opportunity  was  now 
come  he  was  misUdcen.  No  sooner  did  he 
attempt  to  avail  himself  of  her  soft  mood,  thi\n 
she  shook  herself  into  a  merry  laugh,  saying, 
while  the  moisture  could  bo  seen  in  her  reopened 
eyes,  ''How  foolish  one  can  be!  Mr.  Clilton, 
you  make  me  quite  melancholy.  Oh,  come  here, 
Mr.  Spcnce,  if  you  please,  and  say  something 
amusing!  I  know  you  can  be  entertaining  if' 
you  like." 
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This  day's  experience  did  not  lighten  Clifton's 
heart  a  bit.  While  he  thought  Arabella  a  thou- 
sand times  better  worth  wmning  than  ever,  he 
thought  her  a  thousand  times  further  removed 
beyond  his  reach.  But  he  was  making  more 
progress  than  he  knew  of —  indeed,  more  than 
she  knew  of  either.  Arabella  was  after  a  time 
conscious  that  she  was  rather  pleased  with  the 
young  man.  But  this,  she  was  sure,  was  only  a 
passing  fancy,  and  teasing  him  passed  the  time 
so  merrily !    Yet  she  was  venturing  rashly. 

At  last  the  ^ood  ship  reached  her  port.     The 
north  side  of  Jamaica  showed  itself  one  splendid 
evening,  with  its  park-like  slopes  backed  by  the 
giant  hills ;  all  the  coloi-s  of  the  nunbow  smiled 
and  glowed  on  its  broken  surface,  and  the  bean- 
tiful  town  of  Montego  Bay,  decked  in  white  and 
green,  lay  a  crescent  on  the  shore,  and  grasped 
me  bright,  glowing  harbor  in  its  span.     The 
black  pilot  came  off  while  they  were  all  over- 
come with  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  but  he  thought 
it  better  not  to  go  into  the  anchorage  at  once. 
"Bettar  lay  off  to-night,  sar;  soon  as  de  day- 
light come,  mo  will  take  you  in."  This  was  not  an 
inconvenient  arrangement  for  the  passengers. 
The  *•  Berkeley  Castle  "  was  recognized  by  Siose 
on  shore  before  sunset,  and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  in  the  morning  to  come  down  with  a 
welcome   from    Blenheim,    Sandy    Chisholm's 
place;  from  Stubbs  Castle,  the  abode  of  Mr 
Spence's  father ;  and  from  Elsinore,  where  lay 
the  detachment  to  which  Ensign  Clifton  would 
belong.     Accordingly,  when,  soon  after  day- 
break the  next  mormnff,  the  ship's  anchor  was 
dropped,  boat-loads  of  demonstrative    friends 
surrounde<l  her  berth.    She  was  boaitted  first  by 
two  washerwomen,  who  stopped  on  the  ladder 
to  fight  till  the  mate  ropc's-ended  them,  and  who 
afterwards  attempted  to  renew  the  combat  on 
the  quarter-deck.    Then  followed  a  troop  of  sa- 
ble   ladies  and    gentlemen  offering  mangoes, 
cocoanuts,  star-apples,  bread-nuts,  alligator-pemrs 
(as  they  are  called),  spruce-beer,  and  a  great 
assortment  of  island  dainties  which  delight  Jack 
after  his  voyage.     While  these  were  making 
their  rush  for  the  deck.  Miss  Chisholm  recog- 1 
nized  her  father  in  a  large  barge,  seemingly  de-  j 
lighted  at  the  sight  of  her;  and  Ensign  Clifton 
saw  the  badge  of  his  regiment  on  the  dress  of 
some  persons  in  another  and  smaller  boat.   The  > 
skipper  himself  stood  at  the  gangway  to  receive  I 
Sandy  Chisholm.    He  did  not  take  off  his  hat  to  ■ 
that    personage,   because  the  fashion   of  that ! 
country  is  for  everybody  to  shake  hands  with  j 
everyl>(>dy ;  but  he  snowed  by  his  manner  (as  in- 
deed  Sandy  Chisholm  showed  by  his)  that  as  I 
long  as  the  latter  gentleman  should  be  pleased  , 
to  remain  on  board,  the  whole  ship  would  be  at 
his  commandment.    Sandy  caught  his  daughter 
in  his  arms,  then  he  held  her  off  to  look  at  her, 
then  pronounced  her  ••bonny,"  and  kissed  her 
again ;  after  which  salutations,  he  issued  orders 
about  the   barge  and  baggage  to  a  henchnuui 
who  attended,  in  that  kind  of  style  which  we 
consider  appropriate  to  the  Great  Mogul  or  the 
Grand  Lama  —  orders  which  a  troop  ot  niggers, 
his  own  propeity,  and  all  the  sailors  in  the  ship, 
hastened  to  execute.     Ho  tlien  said  a  few  patron- 
izing words  to  the  skipper,  whom  he  thanked  for 
bringing  him  this  '*  bouny  bit  of  mairchandisc" 
(parenthetically    kissing   the    '♦mairchandisc*' 
again),  and  whom   he  made   free  vf  iJlenheira 
during  the  ship's  stay.      This  done,  Arabella  ^  | 
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said  8lie  must  iotroduce  her  fellow-voyagers, 
fwith  all  of  whom  the  great  Sandy  shook  hands, 
and  to  each  and  all  of  whom  he  then  and  there 
ioffered  unlimited  hospitality.  As  for  Mrs.  and 
idiss  Salmon,  he  insisted  on  takinc^  them  home 
,with  him  until  they  could  be  joined  by  the  doctor, 
who  had  fii-st  to  go  and  report  himself;  and  as 
ifur  Mr.  Spence,  he  said  he  was  right  glad  to  sec 
ids  father's  son.  Ensi^  Clifton,  of  course,  got 
la  shake  of  the  magnate^s  hand,  and  was  enjoined 
'to  make  his  appearance  at  Blenheim  to  see  his 
,'"auld  messmate '^  (which  meant  his  young  idol) 
r  as  airly  as  poassible.^  Half  an  hour  after  that, 
the  passengers  were  all  on  shore. 
'  Clifton,  after  reportm^  himself  to  his  colonel 
atMontego  Bay,  was  oraered  as  he  expected,  to 
Elsinore,  which  was  a  large  country-house,  un- 
occupied by  the  proprietor,  and  so  a  convenient 
))lace  of  sojourn  for  a  detachment  of  troops 
irhich  had  been  ordered  temporarily  to  that  re- 

S'on  in  consequence  of  some  turbulence  among 
e  negroes.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  MS! 
concerning  the  impression  made  upon  the  pen- 
sive ensign  by  the  ma^ificent  scenery  of  the 
island,  the  details  of  which  I  omit,  seeing  that  in 
these  lettered  days,  they  may  be  found  else- 
whei^.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gorgeous  colors, 
;the  ripe  vegetation  extending  down  to  the  tide- 
line  and  toppling  over  into  the  sea  in  the  struggle 
!for  existence,  the  charmingly  broken  contour  of 
the  glorious  hills,  soothed  in  some  degree  the 
.anxiety  of  his  breast,  and  made  him  wonder 
how  such  scenes  could  be  associated  with 
pestilence  and  death. 

•  It  was  Cliiton's  opinion  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  to  come  among  a  set  of  hearty,  hi^h- 
spirited  comrades  in  a  strange  and  beautiful 
country  is  the  best  possible  antidote  for  melan- 
choly ;  but  at  the  date  of  the  MS.  (some  years 
after)  he  had  modified  tliis  opinion,  and  thought 
tha^  thQ  monotony  of  a  military  life  in  quarters 
is  in  itself  depressing.  Tempora  mutantur.  It 
is,  however,  pretty  plain  that  his  jolly  friends,  and 
the  novelties  of  the  West  Indies,  cfelightcd  him 
ffreatly;  and  if  absence  made  his  heart  ctow 
mnder  at  odd  times,  when  he  found  himself  alone  ^ 
their  society  prevented  him  from  falling  a  prey 
to  love-sickness.  There  was  very  little  duty  to 
do,  and  so  these  young  heroes  improved  the  oc- 
casion of  their  sojourn  among  the  spurs  of  the 
mountains  by  roaming  the  country,  looking  after 
all  that  was  worth  seeing,  which,  according  to 
their  practice,  included  a  great  deal  that  was  not 
worth  seeing  at  all.  However,  the  restlessness 
kdpt  them  in  exercise,  and  that  was  a  good 
thing. 

One  day,  not  long  after  Clifton's  arrival,  a 
member  of  the  little  mess  announced  at  dinner 
that  he  had  discovered  an  old  witch ;  which  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  derisive  cheers 
and  much  incredulity.  The  discoverer,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  seriously  affected  by  the  hu- 
mor of  his  audience,  but  went  on  to  say  where 
he  had  heard  of  the  old  lady,  and  to  tell  of  the 
marvellous  things  that  she  had  done.  She  wjis 
a  negress,  and  to  be  found  at  Higson's  Gap, 
an  estate  belonging  to  that  rich  old  fellow  Sandy 
Chisholm.  She  had  predicted  marriages,  ship- 
wrecks, deaths,  inheritances;  had  penetrated 
secrets  which  were  supposed  to  be  locked  in  one 
breast  alone ;  had  mapped  out  the  destinies  of 
certain  individuals  in  oracles,  which  had  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  had  held  communion  with 


duppies — that  is  to  say,  ghosts  —  and  had  ex- 
tracted the  knowledge  which  lay  hid  with  them 
beyond  this  world.  Of  course,  there  was  a  su- 
perior man  present  who  asked  how  a  sensible 
being  could  believe  such  confounded  nonsense. 
Of  course,  the  discoverer  of  the  old  lady  knew 
that  the  facts  were  too  well  attested  to  be  treated 
as  nonsense  at  all.  Of  course,  the  company  dis- 
puted the  matter  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  life  and 
death ;  and  very  fortunately  the  dispute  ended  in 
a  bet,  not  a  fight.  The  property  of  five  doub- 
loons hung  in  the  balance  until  the  proof  or  the 
failure  of  the  old  lady's  skill  should  incline  the 
scale.  An  expedition  to  Higson's  Gap,  nine  or 
ten  miles  distant,  was  arranged  for  the  morrow 
by  four  of  them ;  and  all  was  good-humor  again. 

••  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dix,"  said  he  who  had 
first  made  mention  of  the  sorceress  the  night  be- 
fore, **  I  had  this  from  old  Henriquez,  the  mer- 
chant in  town,  and  he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  make 
more  of  it  than  it  was  worth ;  besides,  he  told  me 
to  use  his  name  to  the  tnisha  *  at  Higson^s  Gap 
if  I  chose  to  go  and  try  the  old  lady.^* 

'  *  Did  he  P  '^  answered  Dix .  •  •  Tve  a  great  opin- 
ion of  Henriquez,  you  know.  Cashes  my  bills. 
Knows  some  friends  of  mine.  Devilish  rich,  lib- 
eral old  boy.  So,  Marten,  my  good  fellow,  we 
won^t  dispute  any  more  just  now ;  we  shall  soon 
see  what  she  can  do.  Tm  glad  you  have  an  in- 
troduction to  the  bnsha,  though,  because  he'll 
give  us  some  second  breakfast.^' 

Spite  of  the  heat  the  young  men  pushed  on, 
pulnng  up  at  various  houses  to  ask  their  way, 
and  always  receiving  an  invitation  to  drink  as 
well  as  the  information  they  demanded.  At  last 
they  rode  through  a  gateway  without  a  gate,  over 
a  villanously  rouffh  road,  where  their  horses 
with  difficulty  could  be  kept  from  stumbling,  and 
l^ot  safely  into  what  in  England  would  be  called 
the  farmyard  of  Hi^on's  Gap.  On  one  side  of 
this  stood  the  busha's  house,  supported  upon 
piers,  obviously  with  the  intent  that  there  should 
be  a  circulation  of  air  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  ground.  But  this  intent  had  been  in 
some  degree  frustrated,  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  below  had  been  boarded  in  and 
turned  into  rooms  of  some  sort.  The  busha, 
from  his  veranda  above,  saw  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers,  and  descended  to  meet  them.  He 
was  standing  on  the  steps  as  they  rode  up,  and 
called  out,  •*  Here,  'Kiah,  Jubal !  come,  take  the 
gentlemen's  horses ;  cool  them,  and  then  come 
to  me  for  some  com ;  hear?" 

*•  Yes,  massa,"  responded  two  darkies,  appear- 
ing from  somewhere  about  the  premises ;  and 
when  the  young  men  had  dismounted,  they  were 
hospitably  invited  to  walk  up  and  take  a  drink. 
Hereupon  Marten  pronounced  the  potent  name  of 
Henriquez  —  said  that  he  had  told  them  of  the 
fam.e  of  the  old  negress  on  the  property,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  tost  her  power,  which  seemed 
a  most  strange  thing  to  them,  they  bein^  officers 
not  long  out  from  England.  And  then  tlie  busha 
told  them  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  they  were 
not  mere  passengers,  but  had  come  to  pay  a  visit 
to  himself;  and  he  bade  them  all  to  second 
breakfast,  but  recommended,  in  the  meantime, 
that  they  should  refresh  with  mm  and  water.  Ice 
never  found  its  way  to  Jamaica  in  those  days  — 
they  trusted  to  the  porous  goglets  for  cooling 
their  water ;  and  unless  the  domestics  were  care- 

>  Negro  name  for  ovcreccr ;  often  used,  also,  aa  a  elang  name 
for  the  some. 
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All  to  place  these  in  the  breeze,  the  coolin'g  was 
but  imperfectly  done,  and  the  comlbrt  of  the 
drink  ia.T  less  than  it  might  have  been.  The 
busha  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  youn^man,  all  over 
freckles  except  bis  long  neck,  which  the  sun  had 
roasted  to  the  color  of  new  copper.  A  very 
civil,  honest  fellow  he  was,  but  he  had  unfortu- 
nately some  idea  that  he  was  a  beau.  His 
breeches  and  boots,  though  decidedly  the  worse 
for  wear,  had  evidently  been  moulded  with  some 
attempt  at  style,  and  there  was  a  picture  of  him 
against  the  wall  of  his  hall  which  exhibited  some 
hopelessly  depraved  artist's  idea  of  ape^i^mdtVre. 

••  Another  arink,  sir;  you've  had  a  long  ride," 
said  he  to  Dix.  But  Dix  required  no  more  at 
present  Might  it  not  be  as  well  if  they  were  to 
visit  the  old  lady  before  second  breakfast?  Was 
she  really  as  clever  as  was  reported  ? 

•*  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  overseer,  "  I  think 
I  know  a  little  about  the  sex ;  but  I  confess  she 
puzzles  me.  A  huge  lot  of  what  she  says  is 
right.  I  used  to  think  she  had  agents  among  the 
people  who  brought  her  information; — they're 
conlounded  cunning,  you  know,  especially  the 
women ;  —  but  no  confederate  could  help  her  to 
make  some  of  her  guesses,  or  whatever  you  may 
like  to  call  them.  Now,  there  was  my  prede- 
cessor out  there  "  (and  he  pointed  through,  the 
jalousies  to  a  tomb  over  against  the  house), "  she 
told  him  he  would  make  a  black  Christmas ;  and 
he  died  on  Christmas  eve,  and  was  buried  on 
Christmas  day.    Odd,  wasn^t  it  P  " 

"  Does  she  work  on  the  estate?" 

"  Well,  no,  sir;  she  doesnii  work.  She's  been 
a  person  of  some  consequence  when  she  was 
younger"  (with  a  wink),  **  and  now  she's  in  an 
honorable  retirement —  sort  of  a  dowager." 

•«Oh,  indeed!" 

"Bacchus,  go  see  where  Mammy  Cis  is," 
called  the  overseer ;  on  which  a  tall,  thin,  cadav- 
erous negro,  presenting  himself  at  one  of  the 
numerous  doors,  answered,  **He  dere,  massa; 
me  see  him  jes'  now." 

••  Very  well,  then,  gentlemen,  what  do  you 
say  P  Shall  we  go  on  and  see  her  while  they're 
laying  the  cloth  P  "  and  he  led  them  down  the 
steps,  taking  a  glance,  as  be  went,  at  a  small 
mirror  in  the  veranda,  and  adjusting  his  hat  to  a 
becoming  cock. 

The  young  men  having  heard  of  a  dowager, 
and  seeing  the  busha's  little  reference  to  the 

flass,  imagined  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  a 
ower-house.  But  the  busha's  glance  at  his  im- 
age or  reflection  was  habitual,  being  the  nearest 
approach  he  could  make  to  the  luxury  enjoyed  by 
society  at  large  of  looking  on  the  original.  The 
dower-house  was  part  ol  the  boarded  space  un- 
der the  room  where  they  had  been  sitting.  Pass- 
ing round  to  the  gable  end  after  they  descended 
to  the  ground,  the  gentlemen  saw  an  apartment, 
open  at  one  end,  in  which  perhaps  a  chaise  might 
occasionally  have  been  placed,  or  something 
which  might  be  notof  sufficient  value,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently small,  to  stand  in  the  house,  and  yet  not 
weather-proof;  or  it  was  a  place  where  a  job  of 
carpentry  might  be  wrought,  or  where  the  peo- 

§le  might  do  a  little  in-door  work  on  a  stormy 
ay.  The  farther  end  was  closed  by  a  partition 
with  a  door  in  it,  and  this  door  the  busha  opened, 
letting  out  a  villanous  smell  of  salt  fish.  He 
callea  — 

•* Mammy  Cis,  come  out  a  bit,  will  ye! 
Here's  gentlemen  come  to  see  you.    Smooth  your 


ringlets,  you  know ;  and  ti^ten  your  bodice  and 
let  down  your  skirt,  for  they're  lively  fellows." 
And  here  the  busha,  who  had  a  pretty  wit  of  his 
own,  looked  round,  winked  a^^ain,  and  laughed. 
As  he  did  so,  there  issued  through  the  door  a 
stout  mulatto  woman  of  middle  height.  Her 
skin  was  greatly  wrinkled,  but  her  eyes  were 
still  bright,  and  her  carriage  good.  It  was  im- 
possible to  guess  how  old  she  might  be,  for  these 
colored  people,  when  their  youth  usls  once  passed, 
wax  hideous  in  a  very  short  time.  She  had  a 
striped  handkerchief  bound  round  her  head,  with 
the  ends  depending  behind ;  a  short  skirt  was 
tied  about  her  waist,  and  over  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful robe,  just  drawn  together  at  one  point,  and 
made  of  some  brightly-flowered  materia,  which 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  visit  to  the 
wash-tub.  Stockings,  which  might  by  courtesy 
have  been  called  white,  covered  her  ankles, 
whereof  one  was  neat  and  slim,  and  the  other  ex- 
hibited a  leaning  to  elephantiasis.  A  pair  of  ex- 
ceedingly misshapen  slippers  adorned  her  feet 
Large  bric^ht  drops  hung  in  her  ears,  and  a 
showy  necklace  was  about  her  neck. 

••Momin',  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  lady,  as 
she  saluted  the  company  with  much  dignity. 
Then  she  turned  her  glowing  eyes  upon  the 
overseer,  looked  throng  him  U)r  an  instant,  and 
asked  in  a  quiet  voice,  but  with  a  very  pointed 
manner,  "Who  is  you  making  fun  of,  sarP  Is 
dis  your  manners  to  a  leady  ?  " 

The  youth  was  embarrassed.  He  was  evi- 
dently not  disposed  to  incur  the  weird  woman's 
vengeance,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious, 
before  the  young  officers,  to  maintain  his  superi- 
ority, and  make  good  the  sallies  of  his  redundant 
wit. 

"Accuse  me  of  anything  but  that,"  said  the 
gallant  busha.  "  111  manners  to  a  lady  I  could 
never  be  ^ilty  of.  You  mistake,  mammy,  Fm 
sure.  I  wish  to  treat  you  with  the  very  highest 
respect."  It  was  necessary  to  wink  again,  to 
make  the  irony  of  this  apparent ;  but  he  gave  a 
very  timid  wink,  hardly  daring  to  look  toward 
the  strangers. 

"You  tink  it  respeckftil,  sar,  to  talk  to  me 
about  ringlets  and  about  my  skirt  P  And  what 
you  mean,  sar,  by  brining  gentlemen  to  see  me 
widout  sending  fust  to  inform  meP  " 

"  Really,  mammy,  I  thought  you  knew  every- 
thing so  well  without  telling,  uiat  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  warn  you." 

"  You  know,  sar,  dat  is  not  true.  Gentlemen, 
doan't  letdisyoungman persuade  you  dati  am  fond 
of  making  a  show  of  myself.  He  knows  better. 
He  knows  well  dat,  poor  old  woman  as  I  am,  I 
have  plenty  to  care  for  me,  and  all  my  relations 
is  not  old  and  poor.  He  knows,  too,  dat  it  is  not 
wise  to  be  talking  too  freely  about  dis  and  dat 
dat  I  knows." 

At  all  hazai^ds,  temporal  and  spiritual,  the 
busha  was  constrained  to  wink  when  be  was 
accused  of  saying  what  was  not  true,  that  he 
might  demonstrate  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the 
joke ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  comfortable  when 
the  wise  woman  boasted  about  her  influence  in 
this  world,  and  the  indiscretion  of  talking  of  her 
dealings  with  the  other.  It  was  a  relief  to  him 
when  she  turned  to  look  at  the  group  of  stran- 
gers. Her  eye  fell  on  Clifton,  and  she  utferetl, 
with  emphasis,  the  exclamation  "Hei!"  He 
appearecl  in  some  way  to  interest  her.  But 
before  she  could  speak  to  him,  Dix,  impati^t 
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for  some  sorcery,  stepped  forwai-d,  and  said, 
**  The  fact  is,  old  lady,  tnat  we  heard  you  could 
do  Bomething  in  the  conjuring  line,  and  we  were 
geese  cnougn  to  tak^  a  ride  through  the  sun  to 
witness  your  art.  It  looks  very  l&e  nonsense, 
Vm  afraid.'' 

**  Perhaps  so,  sar,*'  said  the  sorceress,  very 
calmly.  ••  I  wish  for  nobody  to  tink  me  a  conjur- 
er, as  you  call  it.    Well  for  you  if  I  am  not." 

Hereupon  Marten,  who  had  more,  patience, 
and,  as  ne  fancied,  more  tact  than  his  friend, 
stopped  up  and  put  a  silver  dollar  in  Mammy 
Cis^s  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time,  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone,  ••  Come  now,  old  girl,  that  will  make 
it  right,  I  daresay.  Now,  please,  tell  me  my 
fortune." 

"Look  he',  sar," said  the  old  woman,  drawing 
herself  up,  •'  you  tink  I  want  for  you  dollar  ? 
Chaw  !  1  know  where  to  get  money  in  plenty  if 
I  want  it.  You  is  mistaken ;  for  true  you  is. 
Take  back  de  silber,  and  tank  you  all  de  same ! " 
and  she  returned  the  dollar  with  a  magnificent 
air. 

It  only  remained  now  for  the  fourth  of  the  par- 
ty, whose  name  was  Worth,  to  try  his  luck,  and 
he  fortunately  chose  to  begin  with  a  little  fair 
sjKjaking. 

**lteally,  ma'am,"  said  he,  **I  think  we  have 
been  presumptuous  in  supposing  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  fortunes  of  orilmary  people  like 
us  for  spirits  to  care  about.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  tell,  we  must  only  regret  having  troubled  you ; 
but  if  an3'ti)ing  occurs  to  you  worth  mentioning, 
and  you  would  be  good  enough  —  " 

**  Dcre  is  somethmg  to  tell,  sar ;  and  since  you 
is  polite,  I  have  de  pleasure  of  informing  you 
dat,  before  you  sleeps  to-night,  you  will  hear  of 
something  that  will  sweet  *  you  greatly." 
"  Indeed !  and  what  is  it  P  " 
*•  I  can't  say,  sar,  but  you  will  see."  Then 
turning  to  Marten  again,  with  something  like  a 
smile,  she  said  to  him,  **  Since  you  is  so  kind  as 
to  offer  me  money,  sar,  I  can't  do  less  dan  tell 
yon* dat  some  money  is  comin'  to  you,  but  instead 
of  silber  you  will  get  gold.  My  king,  you  is 
lucky." 

•*  A  piece  of  good  news,  —  a  bag  of  gold,"  put 
in  Dix,  sarcastically ;  **you  know,  olcl  lady,  we 
can  get  quite  as  good  conjuring  as  this  under 
a  hedge  in  England.  I  can  guess  what  the  next 
announcement  will  be.  You  will  promise  me  a 
princess  for  a  wife ;  isn't  that  it  ?  " 

At  mention  of  the  princess,  the  busha  eyed 
Lieutenant  Dix  much  as  a  sportsman  ejes  a 
poacher.  But  there  was  not  time  for  him  to 
make  a  remark,  for  Mammy  Cis  sternly  took  up 
her  parable  and  said,  **  It  is  not  a  princess,  sir; 
and  if  your  tongue  didn't  so  long,  I  shouldn't 
speak  to  you  at  all.  Come  dis  way,  sar,  and  I 
will  mention  to  you  what  I  know,  privately. 
You  can  tell  your  friends  or  not,  as  you  tink 
pnjper." 

After  hesitating  a  little,  Dix,  with  a  derisive 
ejaculation  and  gesture,  withdrew  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  old  lady  pointed,  and  she  began 
to  make  to  him  a  communication  in  an  undertone. 
It  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  by-standerssaw 
the  young  man  turn  as  pale  as  death.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  stamped  furiously  on  the  ground  and 
burst  away,  swearing  that  she  was  the  devil. 

'•No,  sar,"  said  Mammy  Cis;  •*!  am  not  de 

1  Delight. 


debil.  It  is  de  debil  dat  put  sich  tings  in  your 
heart."  ^       ^ 

"  What  has  she  told  you,  Dix  P  "  was  the  gen- 
eral cry. 

**0h,  curse  her!  I  cant  tell  you.  Something 
disagreeable  to  listen  to,  but,  of  course,  a  lie." 

The  old  lady  did  not  speak  in  reply,  but  she 
glanced  towards  Dix,  ana  •♦held  him  with  her 
fflittering  eye  "  for  a  second ;  then  released  him. 
Dix,  anxious  for  a  diversion,  then  said,  drawing 
Clifton  forward,  ••Here,  give  him  some  of  your 
wisdom.    He's  modest;  he  hasn't  had  anv  yet." 

Instead  of  addressing  Clifton,  the  prophetess, 
in  a  theatrical  attitude,  put  her  bands  before  her 
face,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  disagreeable  sight, 
and  turned  her  head  away  from  him.  While  Iier 
look  indicated  intense  distress,  she  said,  ••  Dis 
young  buckra  may  bring  much  sorrow  to  me  and 
mine;  but  I  see  noting  clear;  I  can't  tell  what 
it  will  be.  For  time,  sar,  trouble  will  come  be- 
tween you  and  me.  My  king!  my  king!  But 
sar,  you  doan't  seem  to  mean  wrong,  and  de 
trouble  may  pass.  And  now  make  me  [i.e.,  let 
me]  say  what  you  will  mind  more  than  de  griefs 
of  an  ole  woman.  You  is  pr()Si>ering  already  in 
what  IS  nearest  to  your  heart ;  but  where  you 
want  to  bring  joy  you  may  bring  a  curse  if  you 
and  others  is  not  careful." 

Clinton  blushed  at  the  first  part  of  this  predic- 
tion, and  his  heart  bounded  as  it  rushed  to  the 
interpretation.  As  to  the  second  part,  he  could, 
in  the  pleasant  idea  which  had  been  called  up, 
find  uo  place  for  it. 

••By  Jove!  Clifton,  you're  in  love.  That 
must  be  it!"  exclaimed  some  of  tlie  youngsters: 
and  the  whole  party  laughed  at  his  evident  con- 
sciousness, while  the  overseer  looked  him  over 
critically  to  discover  what  the  devil  there  was 
about  him  that  he  should  have  a  successful  love 
afiair.  Meantime  the  sorceress  called  ••  Pinkie, 
Pinkie ! "  and  thereupon  a  little  negress  issued 
from  the  interior  apartment  and  stood  awaiting 
the  old  lady's  commands,  while  she  improved  the 
occasion  by  scratching  her  head.  It  seemed  that 
she  had  been  summoned  only  to  give  dignity  to 
Mammy  Cis's  retreat;  whicn  Cis  now  accom- 
plished, after  dismissing  her  visitors  in  a  stately 
manner,  and  giving  a  few  more  words  of  caution 
to  the  overseer.  BlackwoocTa  Magazine, 
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Grew  a  baby  rosebud  rare 

Lonel J  'moDg  the  heather ; 
Moruinff  was  not  half  so  fair. 
One  looked  lon^  who,  liog'ring  there, 

Fain  bod  looked  forcvcr. 
Dainty,  way wartl,  crimson  rose ; 

Rosebud 'mon^  the  heather. 
••  bweet,  I'll  eteiu  thee,  ay  or  no  ? " 

Quoth  be,  froib  the  heather. 
•*  Then  I'll  prick  thee,"  laughed  she  low^ 
"  Heedless,  ncai-tlcss  —  even  so, 

Tboult  think  on  roe  ever." 
Rosebud,  rosebud ;  red,  red  rose ; 

Rosebud  'mong  the  heather. 
Wilful  wooers  are  not  slow, 

Rosebud's  o*cr  the  heather. 
Thorns  can  wound  till  life-drops  flow; 
In  two  hearts  a  weary  woe 

Woke  to  slumber  never. 
Rosebud,  rosebud;  red,  red  rose; 

Rosebud  'roong  the  heather. 

Ckamben'B  Joumah 
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AN  OLD  FBIEND  WITH  A  NEW  FACE.' 

BT  THOBfAS   HUGHES. 

If  there  chance  to  be  any  reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine who  has  reached  years  of  discretion  and 
read  without  having  learnt  to  love  Waterton^s 
Wanderings^ 

High  though  his  tiUe,  proud  his  namo, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  may  claim/' 

don^t  let  hina  trouble  himself  to  peruse  another 
line  of  this  paper,  but  just  "  go  down 

To  the  yile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

For  him  and  his  congeners  no  minstrel  rapt- 
ures swell  in  these  pages  or  elsewhere.  Like 
Peter  Bell,  to  him  the  primrose  by  the  river's 
brim  will  still  be  a  yellow  primrose,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  this  exquisite  ^reen  and  gold  octavo 
which  lies  before  us  scintillating  with  a  halo  of 
glorious  and  many-colored  rays  will  remain  a 
green  and  gold  octavo,  a  mere  **  fhrniture  book," 
to  be  stuck  up  possibly  on  a  prominent  place  on 
his  shelves,  •*  because  no  gentleman's .  library 
should  be  without  if  —  only  this  and  nothing 
more. 

But  come  hither  —  or  rather  come  to  this  book 
—  all  you  good  fellows  whose  beards  are  gray, 
and  who,  in  the  remote  ages  when  one  Charles 
Lamb  was  the  chief  friend  and  adviser  of  a 
maiden  queen,  and  ^our  chins  were  smooth,  lay 
by  the  side  of  shining  stream,  or  on  the  soft 
couch  shed  from  pine-boughs  in  which  the  bask- 
ing west  wind  was  purring  overhead  in  the  sunny 
summer  air,  or  in  winter  on  the  hearth-rug  before 
crackling  yule  logs,  and  read  and  reread,  and 
devoured  and  absorbed,  till  they  became  part  of 
your  own  very  selves,  the  stories  of  how  the 
mighty  ca3rman  was  caught  and  ridden,  how  the 
young  boa-constrictor  was  vanquished  and  car- 
ried home,  a  subdued  and  harmless  snake,  twined 
round  the  person  of  the  enchanter,  who  was 
making  you  too  his  thrall.  And  come  hither  all 
you  brave  youngsters  (and  for  England's  sake 
I  hope  there  are  many  of  you^  who,  with  the 
sure  instinct  which  goes  somenow  straight  to 
that  which  it  longs  for,  have  in  these  latter  days 
found  out  and  revelled  in  the  Wanderings, 
amongst  the  half-forgotten  books  on  the  maternal 
shelves;  come  one  and  all,  and  en jo^  the  rare 
treat  which  has  been  spread  for  us  this  anxious 
Christmas  time  by  a  worthy  disciple  and  friend  of 
Charles  Waterton.  prince  of  naturalists,  and  one 
of  the  most  simple,  brave,  humorous,  and  saga- 
cious of  English  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us  in  his  short  preface  how  he 
was  fascinated  by  the  book  as  a  dov,  read  it  till 
he  knew  it  nearly  by  heart,  and  looked  upon 
the  author  *•  much  as  the  Pagans  of  old  regarded 
their  demigods,  till  not  even  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
was  so  interesting  a  personage  to  me  as  Water- 
ton  the  Wanderer."  In  this  he  is  only  speaking 
for  hundreds  of  us  who  could  say  the  same ;  but 
his  worship  has  been  more  fruitful  and  prac- 
tical than  that  of  the  rest  of  us.  We  were  all  of 
us  puzzled  by  the  wondrous  and  uncanny  names 
of  beasts,  birds,  and  trees,  which  abounded  in 
the  Wanderings,  and  elsewhere  could  be  found 
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in  no  book  accessible  to  ordinary  mortals.  I 
fear  there  were  even  some  of  us  who  rejoiced  in 
this,  and  were  rather  elad  than  otherwise  to  re- 
main plunged  in  the  glorious  wander-land,  with 
no  guide  but  their  hero's  descriptions  and  their 
own  imaginations.  Not  so  Mr.  Wood.  He  felt 
the  need  of  an  interpreter,  and  resolveil  to  supply 
it  himself,  and  with  the  true  scientific  instinct  he 
has  lovingly  labored  at  his  editorial  task,  and 
has  given  us  an  absolutely  perfect  index,  in  which 
every  living  creature  and  tree  mentioned  in  the 
Wanderings  is  carefully  labelled  and  character- 
ized, and  ranged  under  its  proper  scientific  name. 
The  least  scientific  lover  of  the  Wanderings, 
however,  need  not  be  alarmed.  The  old  souire's 
prejudices  have  been  religiously  respected ;  and 
not  a  word  has  been  altered  in  our  well-loved 
text,  the  scientifio  nomenclature  and  ex- 
planations being  kept  for  the  explanatory 
index.  This,  though  designated  by  the  modest 
term  **  index,"  is  indeed  a  catalogue  raisonnh, 
140  pa^es  in  extent,  largely  illustrated,  and  foil 
of  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of  one  who,  in 
these  points,  hardly  yields  to  Waterton  itself. 
Even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  it  would  be  interesting 
and  entirely  readable  to  the  unscientific ;  more- 
over, be  it  observed,  no  one  need  read  it  who 
shares  the  "  squire's  "  prejudices,  and  prefers  to 
know  nothing  more  tnan  what  he  told  them. 
The  remedium  non  legendi  has  been  almost  sug- 
gested by  the  form  the  index  takes ;  but  readers 
should  be  slow  to  adopt  it,  and  will  soon  find 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  marvellous  description  of 
the  effect  of  the  note  of  the  campanero  sounding 
through  the  silent  forests  like  the  tolling 
of  a  minster  bell,  not  a  bit  the  less  for  knowing 
that  the  orthodox  ornithologist's  name  for  that 
bird  is  arapunga  alba,  and  mat  it  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  chatterers,  or  that  the  cayman  is 
called  champea  nigra  by  experts.  But  Mr. 
Wood  has  laid  the  ordinary  Watertonian  under 
a  deeper  obligation  than  any  which  his  explana- 
tory index  may  have  imposed  on  the  scientific, 
by  his  short  biographical  notice,  which  fills  up 
charmingly  the  racy  outlines  we  had  all  been 
able  to  trace  long  ago  for  ourselves  from  the 
autobiographical  passages  in  the  Wanderings 
and  the  Essays,  It  abundantly  proves  that,  for 
the  distinguished  ornithologist  as  for  the  rest  of 
us,  it  is,  alter  all,  the  man,  not  the  bird-lover  and 
taxidermist,  who  has  carried  him  away  captive, 
and  whom  he  delights  to  honor. 

And  what  a  man  it  was !  The  figure  grows  in 
breadth,  and  power,  and  tenderness,  the  more 
we  look  at  it  and  know  about  it,  till  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  rise  from  this  book  without  ranking 
the  hero  of  it  amongst  the  foremost  of  British 
worthies  of  this  century.  Hundreds  of  good 
books  of  travel  and  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
have  appeared,  and  had  their  day  and  disap- 
peared, since  Waterton's  was  published,  but  the 
Wanderinas  still  stand  alone,  supreme  in  in- 
terest and  character,  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  destined  to  remain  one  of  the  classics 
of  English  literature  for  many  generations. 

One  of  its  main  negative  charms  is  the  entire 
absence  of  the  lust  of  slaying,  which  makes  so 
many  of  our  English  sporting  travels  so  offen- 
sive. Waterton  loves  "all  things  both  great 
and  small,"  and  enioys  their  company  ana  the 
study  of  their  wqnderful  ways,  too  well  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  their  slaughter.  Unless  it  be 
the  cayman  (as  to  which  disagreeable  brute  even 
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there  may  be  a  doubt)  there  is  only  one  lining 
creature  with  which  he  is  in  open  war*  and  that  is 
the  rat  Here  his  religious  and  patriotic  in- 
stincts  come  in,  for  he  was  of  an  old  Roman 
Catholic  stock,  the  Lords  of  Walton,  which  had 
\  suffered  ^evonsly  for  its  staunch  adherence  to 
the  old  faith.  So  the  Hanoyerian  rat,  which  he 
stoutly  maintained  had  come  over  in  William  of 
Orange^s  ship,  and  which  *'  always  contrives  to 
thrust  its  nose  into  eyerv  man^s  house  when  there 
is  anything  to  be  got,"  found  in  him  a  relentless 
enemy.  At  Ston^^urst,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
first  pupils  of  the  English  Jesuits,  the  war  began, 
llie  place  was  infested  b^  rats,  and  the  good 
£uherd,  with  a  tact  and  insight  uncommon  in 
educators  even  nowadays,  recognized  and  util- 
ized the  ability  which  he  showed  in  curtailing 
the  career  of  this  voracious  intruder,  and,  with- 
out excusing  his  school-work,  allowed  him  to  be- 
come the  **  recognized  rat-catcher,  fox-taker,  and 
foumart-killer  to  the  establishment."  **  More- 
over," he  adds,  '*  I  fulfilled  the  duties  of  organ- 
blower  and  football-maker  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  public.  I  was  now  at  the  height  of  my 
ambition.  I  followed  up  my  calling  with  great 
success.  The  vermin  disappeared  by  the  dozen, 
:  the  books  were  moderately  well  thumbed,  and 
I  according  to  my  notions,  all  went  on  perfectly 
i  riffht," 

'    Mr.  Wood  tells  us  of  another  good  deed  which 
;  the  Jesuits  did  to  their  pupil.    One  of  them,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  career  at  Stonyhurst,  which 
he  left  at  eighteen,  called  the  boy  into  his  room, 
i  and,  after  telling  him  that  his  roving  disposition 
I  would  carry  him  into  distant  countries,  asked 
him  to  promise  that  from  that  time  he  would 
never  touch  wine  or  spirits.    The  boj  did  so, 
and  kept  his  promise  till  his  death,  sixty  years 
afterwards.    The  roving  disposition  detected  by 
the  Jesuit  soon  showed  itself.    After  a  short  stay 
at  home,  where  he  became  one  of  the  best  riders 
I  in  Lord  Darlington^s  hunt,  taking  advantas^e  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  staited  for  Spain,  where 
be  saw  flamingoes,  apes,  and  vultures  at  libeity, 
;  nearly  died  of  an  attack-  of  yellow   fever  at 
Malaga,  and  escaped  from  the  plague-stricken 
town  in  a  merchantman,  whose   captain    con- 
sented to  break  the  embargo.    Forty-four  years 
later,  Waterton,  happening  to  be  in  Ilull,  sought 
out  the  captain  to  whom  he  probably  owed  nis 
life,  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  so  happily 
begun. 

lorkshire,  with  all  its  attractions  for  a  young 
sportsman,  could  not  keep  him  long,  and  his 
next  start  was  for  Demerara,  to  manage  the 
estates  of  his  father  and  uncle  there.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  made  his  first  expedition  into 
;  the  interior,  being  -appointed  in  18U8  as  bearer 
I  of  despatches  to  the  governor  of  Orinoco,  the 
'  first  comniission  any  member  of  his  family  had 
held  since  thb  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Wood 
gives  a  bright  sketch  of  this  expedition,  full  of 
humor  ancf  adventures,  but  it  is  not  included  in 
the  canonical  Wanderings,  It  was  during  this 
stay  in  Demerara  that  he  became  friends  with 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  whose  daughter  he  married  in 
1B29.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  had  been  home  to  take  possession  of  his 
Yorkshire  estate,  and  set  it  in  order,  that  he  at 
last,  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  fairly  gave 
himself  up  to  follow  his  star,  and  started  for  the 
wilds  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo.  The  object 
of  his  first  journey  was  twofold — to  collect  the 


wourali  poison,  and  reach  the  inland  frontier  of 
Portuguese  Guiana.  So  he  thought  and  wrote ; 
but  we  take  it  the  instinct  which  drew  him  into 
tropical  forests  would  have  as  surely  prevailed 
had  neither  the  poison  nor  the  frontier  ever  ex- 
isted. Here  is  his  costume  for  work:  **Athin 
flannel  waistcoat,  under  a  check  shirt,  a  pair  of 
trousers,  and  a  hat,  were  all  my  wardrobe; 
shoes  and  stockings  I  seldom  hacl  on."  They 
irritated  his  feet,  and  hindered  him  in  the  chase. 
His  abstemiousness  and  splendid  constitution 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  live  anywhere,  and 
carried  him  through  many  attacks  of  fever  and 
ague  brought  on  bv  exposure  and  unwholesome 
food,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  cut  short  his 
own  career.  For  it  is  astounding  to  think  that 
he  should  have  survived  his  own  doctoring  for 
so  many  years.  *'  Shouldest  thou  ever  wander 
through  these  remote  and*  dreary  wilds,  gentle 
reader,"  he  savs,  in  his  third  journey,  **  forget 
not  to  carry  with  thee  bark,  laudanum,  calomel, 
and  jalap,  and  the  lancet"  He  not  only  carried 
them,  but  used  them  on  himself  to  such  purpose 
that  the  vampire  bats  would  never  touch  him, 
tliough  he  was  eager  for  the  experience,,  and 
used  to  leave  his  foot  outside  his  hammock  to 
tempt  them.  TOne  of  the  most  delicious  touches 
of  humor  in  tne  book  is  connected  with  vam- 
pires, the  scene  up  the  river  Paumaron,  where 
the  Scotchman  in  tne  next  hammock  to  Waterton 
begins  **  letting^  fall  an  imprecation  or  two  just 
about  the  time  ne  ought  to  have  been  saying  his 
morning  prayers."  *•  What  is  the  matter,  sir," 
said  I,  softly,  **is  there  anvthing  amiss  P"  etc. 
p.  227.)  lie  told  Mr.  Woocl  that  he  had  bled 
himself  upwards  of  150  times ;  and  he  would 
often  take  as  much  as  twenty  or  twenty-five 
ounces  from  his  emaciated  but  vigorous  body,  aUd 
follow  up  the  bleedings  with  twenty  grains  of 
jalap,  mixed  with  ten  of  calomel ! 

The  first  three  wanderings  occupied  about  ten 
vears,  and  ended  with  an  adventure  at  the 
I^verpoof  Custom-house,  which  seems  to  have 
kept  nim  at  home  three  years  in  disgust.  In 
1824,  however,  he  came  across  Wilson's  Ornith- 
ology of  the  United  States^  which  roused  the  old 
passion,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  New 
York.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  States 
and  Canada,  in  which  he  discovered  that  the 
people  were  most  hospitable  and  charming,  but 
that  he  had  come  to  **  the  wrong  place  to  look 
for  bugs,  bears,  brutes,  and  buffaloes,"  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  tropical  haunts  and  pursuits, 
and  gathered  the  materials  of  his  last  discourse 
to  the  gentle  readers  whom  he  had  been-  **tu-toi- 
ing,"  bantering,  instructing,  and  delighting  in 
his  three  former  wanderings.  The  reception  of 
these  by  the  public  was  encouraging  enough, 
but  the  critics  declared  his  natural  history  to  be 
romance,  and  his  stories  impossible.  Charac- 
teristically enough  he  made  no  reply,  unless  it 
were  by  tne  production  of  the  famous  •*  nonde- 
script" on  his  title-page,  which  he  referred  to  as 
a  specimen  of  the  new  method  he  had  hit  upon 
after  much  study  of  making  the  skins  of  quad- 
rupeds retain  their  exact  form  and  features,  even 
to  the  pouting  lips,  dimples,  wai*ts,  and  wrinkles 
on  the  faces.  He  invites  his  readers  to  go  out 
and  look  for  another  specimen,  assuring  them 
that  there  aie  yet  innumerable  disco veiies  to  be 
made  in  these  remote  wilds.  Over  the  **nonde- 
script"  he  tells  us  that  learned  persons  might 
**argue  at  considerable  length,  and  perhaps  after 
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nil  produce  little  more  than  prolix  peilantry" 
(p.  225).  As  a  man  of  science,  perhaps  Mr. 
Wood  was  justified  in  suppressing  this  famous 
work  of  art,  and  giving  us  the  cold-blooded 
description  of  our  laniented  *•  nondescript,"  in 
the  index,  showing  that  he  was  nothing  after  all 
but  a  •*  howling  monkcv,"  wonderfully  manipu- 
lated by  Watcrton.  Still,  we  are  inclined  to  take 
this  single  objection  to  the  editor's  exercise  of 
discretion.  If  he  felt  it  his  dut^  to  explain  the 
nondescript,  and  to  deprive  us  ot  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  (as  Sydney  Smith  suggested) 
it  was  the  head  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  he 
might  at  least  have  reproduced  for  us  a  better 
encrraving  of  the  ori^nal,  which  is  apparently 
still  in  existence  in  the  museum  of  Ushant  Col- 
lego. 

The  fourth,  however,  is  the  least  valuable  of 
the  journeys,  the  palm  lying  between  the  first 
and  third,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think,  remain- 
ing with  the  latter,  in  which,  while  the  descrip- 
tions are  still  as  delightful  as  the  earlier  ones, 
tho  presence   of   Daddy  Quashi,  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone's  negro,  a  sort  of  Saneho  Panza,  with  **a 
bnive  stomach  for  heterogeneous  food,"  who 
could  **  digest,  and  relish  too,  cayman,  monkeys, 
hawks,  and  grubs,"  introduces  a  new  and  humor- 
ous feature  in  the  narrative.    The  scene  at  the 
taking  of  the  cayman  (pp.  272-3),  when,  after 
chasing  Daddy  Quashi  on  the  sand-bank.  Water- 
ton   returns   to   the    Indians,  and  finds   them 
squatted  on  their  hams,  refusing  wholly  to  be 
parties  to  drawing  the  dangerous  beast  out  of 
the  water  and  securing  him,  and  walks  up  and 
down,  revolving  how  it  is  to  be  managed,  is 
delightfully  comic,  as  is  Waterton's  own  appre- 
ciation of  ft.     **  Here,  then,  we  stood  in  silence, 
like  the  calm  before  a  thunderstorm,  ^  Hoo  res 
Bumma  loco.     Scindiiur  in  contraria  vulgus,^ 
They  wanted  to  kill  him,  and  I  wanted  to  take 
him  alive."     The  transparent  honesty  which 
savors  all  the  humor,  quaintness,  and  sentiment 
of  the  Wanderings  will  remain  their  chief  attrac- 
tion for  the  general  reader ;  but,  besides  all  this, 
their  intrinsic  value  and  the  rank  of  their  author 
in  bis  favorite  pursuit,  have  been  vindicated  so 
completely  that  Mr.    Wood   can   now  write: 
**  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  his  investigations 
were  so  close  and  careful,  and  his  conclusions  so 
just,  that  he  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  guide 
absolutely  safe  in  any  department  of  natural 
history  which  came  within  his  scope.    No  one 
woultf  think  of  disputing  Waterton's  word.    If 
he  denied,  or  even  doubted  the  statements  of 
others,  his  doubts  would  have  great  weight,  and 
would   lead  to  a  closer  investigation   of  the 
subject.     But  if  he  asserted  anything  to  be  a 
fact,  his  assertion  would  be  accept^  without 
scmple." 

In  1829  ho  was  married  to  Ann  Edmonstone, 
daughter  of  his  old  friend,  she  being  seventeen 
and  he  forty-eight.  His  wife  died  In  the  next 
year,  leaving  him  with  an  only  son.  From  this 
lime  he  gave  up  wandering,  and  devoted  himself 
to  bis  child  in  his  Yorkshire  home,  to  which 
came  his  two  sisters-in-law,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death.  Of  his  wife  he  never  could  bear 
to  speak. 

Ills  life  at  Walton  Hall  during  those  thirty- 
four  years  has  always  been  better  known  than 
the  Wanderings,  but  is  most  freshly  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Wood,  and  a  number  of  invaluable 
touches  added.    A  more  suggestive  contrast  to  I 


ordinary  English  ooontry-boase  Hfe  woold  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  squire  lived  in  a  room 
at  the  top  of  ms  boose,  whidi  had  neither  bed 
nor  carpet ;  he  slept  on  the  floor  in  a  blanket, 
with  an  oak  log  for  a  pillow.  He  rose  at  three, 
and  wa!S  clean  shaven,  and  in  his  private  diapel 
by  four,  at  his  books  (chiefly  Latin  and  Spanish) 
and  his  accounts  till  eight,  when  breakfast  was 
served  on  the  stroke  of  the  stair-case  clock,  ooce 
the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  bis 
famous  ancestry,  amongst  whom  were  also  no 
less  than  six  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Calendar  (p.  3).  From  that  time  till  dinner  he 
was  amongst  his  birds  and  trees,  turning  his  ugly 
Yorkshire  valley  into  a  veritable  wonderlaod, 
and  at  the  stroke  of  eight  he  retired  to  his  room. 
He  built  a  wall  all  round  his  park  of  two  faan- 
dred  and  fifty  acres,  ranging  from  ei^t  to  six- 
teen feet  in  height,  and  *'  modified  all  within  it 
to  the  use  of  birds,  caring  much  more  for  their 
comfort  than  his  own'^  (p.  89).  His  trees  he 
watched  and  loved  as  much  as  his  birds,  and 
doctored  them  with  far  greater  success  than  he 
had  achieved  in  physicing  mankind.  It  was  a 
favorite  habit  of  his  to  sit  amongst  their  highest 
branches,  watching  birds  and  reading  Horace 
or  Virgil,  even  allel*  he  was  eighty;  and  he 
often  astonished  visitors  at  the  Ifall  by  inviting 
them  in  perfect  good  faith  to  accompany  him. 
He  had  himself,  in  his  early  raanho^Hl,  twice 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cross  on  St.  Peter's— 
once  to  leave  his  glove  on  the  top  of  the  light- 
ning-conductor, and  again  at  the  Pope's  desire 
(no  workman  in  Rome  being  willing  to  risk  his 
neck  in  the  operation)  to  take  it  off  again— so 
could  not  understand  losing  one^s  head  in  tree- 
climbing.  And  his  humor  played  about  his 
trees  and  birds  and  building,  and  tlie  groups  in 
the  park  were  known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  Eight  Beatitudes,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
and  an  oak  and  Scotch  fir  twined  toother  goin^ 
by  the  name  of  Church  and  State.  But  as  to  all 
these  matters,  and  his  **  dodges  ^^  for  tempting 
birds  to  build,  for  enticing  poachers  to  fire  at 
wooden  birds,  and  the  blue  and  gold-buttoned 
raiment  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  hospitalities, 
and  his  treatment  of  his  estates  and  neighbors, 
we  must  refer  readers  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  com- 
bines the  enthusiasm  of  a  disciple  with  the 
loving  reticence  of  a  friend  and  a  well-bred 
gentleman. 

There  is  one  authentic  anecdote  of  the  sqnire, 
not  given  by  him,  but  characteristic  enough  to 
deserve  a  place  in  the  memoir.    When  he  had 
succeeded  in  closing  the  bridle  road  through  bis 
park,  which  interlered  so  grievously  with  the 
comfort  of  the  birds  and  beasts  to  whom  it  was 
devoted,  there  were  still  persons  who  persisted 
in  using  it,  amongst  whom  a  butcher  of  Wake- 
field was  conspicuous,  a  sturdy  Protestant  trades- 
man, who  had  ridden  along  it  ftver  since  he 
could  remember,  and  openly  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  do  so.    One  evening  after 
sunset  be  turned  nis  horse^s  head  as  usual  along 
the  accustomed  path,  and  jo^ed  comfortably 
along,  defying  squire  and  Pope  in  his  mind,  on- 
til  he  came  under  the  dark  shadow  of  some 
trees  which  overhung  the  roadway.    Suddenly  » 
whoop,  which  made  his  heart  leap,  sounded  in 
his  ear,  and,  dropping  from  a  tree  or  springing 
from  the  ground  —  which  of  the  two  he  coald 
never  rightly  tell  —  a  something  alighted  on  bis 
horse^s  quarters,  just  behind  the  saddle.    The 
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oext  moment  his  arms  were  pinioned  to  his  side 
bjr  an  embrace  which  made  him  powerless,  and 
bu  frightened  steed  broke  into  a  wild  gallop, 
which  soon  brought  him  to  the  park  boundary. 
The  gate  was  open,  and,  as  he  passed  through 
it,  bis  arms  were  suddenly  released,  and  he  was 
again  alone  on  his  horse,  while  another  whoop 
nne  in  his  ears  as  he  galloped  on  towards  Wake- 
fiela  He  reached  home  safely,  a  feeble  and  re- 
pentant Protestant  butcher,  and  from  that  day 
tho  bridle-road  through  Walton  Park  saw  him 
no  more. 

At  the  age  of  ei^ty-three,  while  still  able  to 
eUmb  his  trees,  and  cut  his  jokes,  and  as  full  of 
pleasant  wisdom  as  in  his  best  days,  Waterton 
caoffat  his  foot  in  a  bramble  at  the  end  of  the 
pan,  where  he  had  gone  to  give  orders  to  car- 
penters, and  fell  heavily  with  his  side  on  a 
ftomp.  He  knew  at  once  the  extent  of  his  hurt, 
got  to  his  boat,  and  to  the  house,  changed  his 
clothes  as  usual,  and  walked  to  the  first-floor  on 
ids  way  to  his  own  room  without  help.  There  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  sisters-in-law, 
and  lay  down  in  their  sitting-room,  where  he 
died  next  morning,  the  27th  May,  1865,  Just  as 
dawn  was  breaking.  'He  had  chosen  his  own 
burial-place  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  park, 
where  ne  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Beverley  and 
fourteen  priests,  in  the  presence  of  many  friends, 
and  eighty-three  aged  poor  ^that  being  the  num- 
ber of  Ids  years),  who  received  a  dole  in  bread 
aud  money.  He  had  already  put  up  a  plain 
atone  cross  at  the  spot,  on  the  base  of  which  was 
DOW  engraved  the  inscription  written  by  him- 
ielf:- 

Orate  pro  anims 
Cabou  Watbbton, 

Ctgus  fessa, 
Jaxta  oanc  crucem, 
Natos  1782.    Sepeliantar  Ossa.    Obiit  1865. 

To  the  shame,  be  it  spoken,  of  the  younger 
generation  which  saw  his  end,  the  Wanderings 
were  actually  allowed  to  go  out  of  print,  and  we 
can  speak  for  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  copy  in  late  years.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Wood's  delightful  volume  is  a  proof  that  this 
evil  state  of  things  is  over.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  of  no  volume  better  turned  out  in  all  re- 
ipects  than  this,  or  more  needed  at  this  present 
time.  For,  if  there  be  one  figure  and  example 
which  it  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  hold  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  our  many-wanted,  muph-spend- 
ing,  little-enjojing  jeunesse  dorke^  it  is  that  of 
C&irles  Waterton.  MotcmUlan, 
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V. 

It  was  a  warm,  clear  night,  and  we  sat  out  on 
the  balcon]^  for  an  hour,  smoking  my  nucleus 
excellent  cigars,  and  sippin?  coffee;  but  our 
conversation  died  away  as  £e  shadows  deep- 
ened, and  for  a  long  time  no  word  passed  be- 
tween us.  At  lengm  a  lamp  was  lighted  in  the 
room—  a  great  moon-like  globe  of  creamy  glass, 
which  contended  in  its  homely  way  with  the  calm 
Instre  of  the  great  satellite  mat  now  stood  high 
a  :0Te  us  in  the  dark  immutable  ether.  A  figure 
waa  moving  slowly  to  and  fro  within,  which  I 

Is---  =^ 


knew,  without  directly  looking  at  it,  was  Diana^s. 
By  and  by  she  came  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  between  the  lamplight  and  the  moonlight, 
looking  up. 

**  Which  does  she  belong  to  P^  I  murmured  to 
my  uncle. 

He  understood  me,  and  answered  with  a  smile, 
**  The  man  in  the  moon  has  had  it  all  his  own  way 
thus  far ;  but  now  I  shall  take  it  kindly  if  you 
set  up  a  wholesome  rivalry  with  him! — Come 
in,  nephew:  I  feel  the  dew.  —  Diana,  will  you 
give  us  some  music?** 

She  took  a  violin  fix)m  a  small  table  in  the  cor- 
ner, and,  sitting  down  where  the  moonlight  fell 
into  the  room,  she  fixed  her  eyes  dreamily  upon 
the  cold  planet,  and  began  to  play.  The  violin, 
when  skilfully  touched,  has  always  affected  me 
more  than  any  other  instrument,  and  I  had  never 
been  in  so  susceptible  a  mood  as  I  was  to-night. 
But  ah!  what  music  was  that — so  strange,  so 
sweet,  so  wild !  Wild  it  was  as  the  far-off  nowl- 
ing  of  wolves,  when  the  moon  shines  upon  snow- 
covered  prairies;  but  organized,  proportioned, 
and  enriched  by  the  subtle  intelligence  of  a  hu- 
man musician's  brain.  It  stirred  my  blood  with 
eerie  thrills ;  the  home-like  room  in  which  I  sat, 

grew  indistinct  and  vanished.  I  was  alone  with 
iana  and  the  music — and  where  were  weP 
Not  on  earth,  surely — not  in  any  region  where 
men  and  women  ever  lived  and  oref^ed.  My 
eyes  followed  hers  towards  the  moon ;  the  white 
rays  touched  my  heart  and  spirit,  and  mystically 
waved  me  thither.  Slowly  the  burnished  disc 
waxed  larger  and  brighter ;  the  fairy  melody  of 
the  violin  sounded  keener  and  intenser  in  my 
ears ;  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  I  almost  ceased 
to  breathe;  Diana  was  before  me,  but  she  too 
seemed  fading  out  of  sight ;  if  I  lost  her,  I  should 
be  alone  in  the  bottonoless  void  of  space.  The 
vibration  of  the  strines  died  away 

**  Drink  this,**  said  my  uncle*s  deep  but 
kindly  voice.  "That's  it!  You  were  within 
an  ace  of  fainting  dead  away,  my  dear  boy. 
You  must  be  more  exhausted  by  your  journey 
than  I  thought.  Uadn*t  you  better  turn  in  for 
the  night  P** 

'*It*s  nothing!  —  only  a  sort  of — of  momen- 
tary drowsiness  that  sometimes  comes  over  me,** 
I  replied,  greatly  mortified  at  such  a  display  of 
my  feebleness.  *'  I  shall  be  all  the  better  for  it 
presently.  As  for  turning  in,  I  can*t  think  of 
doing  that  before  I*ve  been  up  to  see  the  tele- 
scope !  **  In  saying  this,  I  turned  and  met  the 
fiance  of  my  Cousin  Diana.  I  thought — it  may 
ave  been  only  a  fancy — that  she  looked  upon 
me  with  much  more  tenderness  and  interest  than 
she  bad  done  heretofore.  She  bent  down  towards 
me,  josting  her  beautiful  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
sofa,  close  to  my  shoulder. 

*'  You  shall  see  it,**  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  sweet 
and  gentle  that  it  brought  the  blood  to  my  cheeks : 
to  see  her  so  near  me  made  me  feel  warm  and 
happy.  **You  shall  see  what  no  one  else  has 
seen.    But  not  to-night.** 

•*  Oh !  why  not  to-night  P** 

**  You  need  strength  to  look  at  what  I  have  to 
show.** 

♦♦I  am  not  so  good-for-nothing  as  1  seem  —  in- 
deed Pm  not !  ** 

*•  Father,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  P  **  said 
she,  turning  towards  my  dark-browed  uncle,  who 
was  standing  aside,  with  his  arms  folded,  thought- 
fully gazing  at  the  lamp. 
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*•  Eh  P —  safe  P — why  not  P"  returned  he,  rous- 
ing hiihsolt*  from  his  reverie.  *'  A  peep  through 
a  telescope  ought  not  to  upset  a  youns^  fellow 
.  who  has  seen  Europe,  and  got  a  double  first ! 
Besides,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  expect  that  he 
will  see  as  much  as  you  can!  —  Well,  at  all 
events,  you  can  let  him  see  the  observatory  and 
the  arrangepients,.  and  then,  if  it  seems  advisa- 
ble to  put  off  the  rest  till  another  evening,  why, 
so  be  it." 

Diana  stood  silent  a  few  moments,  with  her 
head  lifted,  in  an  attitude  common  with  her, 
looking  out  into  the  night.  Then  she  moved 
towards  her  father  with  a  slow,  sauntering, 
royal  step — no  other  woman  ever  trod  as  she 
did —  and  placing  her  hand  within  his  arm,  drew 
him  to  the  window.  They  had  some  conversa- 
tion together  in  an  undertone ;  I  did  not  willingly 
listen  to  it,  and  I  cannot  even  be  sure  that  what 
I  heard  was  not — in  part  at  least — the  creation 
of  my  own  fancy.  But  my  invalid  condition  had 
made  my  hearing,  as  well  as  my  other  senses, 
preternatural ly  acute,  snd  the  conversation 
seemed  to  me  to  run  somewhat  thus:  — 

**Did  you  see  his  face,  as  he  lay  there  P" 
Diana  had  asked. 

'*Yes,  my  dear ;  a  good-looking  set  of  features 
enough;  what  then  P^ 

**  Dont  jest  about  it,  father."^ 

'*Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  see  what  you  are 
driving  at.  Yes,  there  is  a  resemblance,  cer- 
tainly ;  I  noticed  it  from  the  first ;  but  it  might 
occur  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  instances  beside  &is 
one.  There  are  more  handsome  fellows  in  the 
world  than  you  think  for." 

Diana  smiled.  **  And  the  day  —  is  that  an 
accident,  too,  father  P  And  —  "  here  she  pointed 
upwards,  apparently  at  a  certain  constellation 
near  Orion — **  is  that  conjunction  one  that  might 
occur  again  P  ^ 

**  Now,  Diana !  no  fatalism !  Be  yourself,  my 
little  girt ! " 

**But  ...  it  frightens  me,  father!"  she 
murmured,  with  a  sudden  tremulousness,  cling- 
ing closer  to  his  arm,  and  leaning  her  cheek  on 
his  broad  shoulder.  But  at  thin  juncture*  being 
determined  to  hear  no  more,  I  got  up  from  the 
sofa,  and,  walking  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
began  to  turn  over  a  portfolio  of  drawings  that 
was  resting  on  an  easel  there.  I  had  just  come 
upon  one  representing  a  young  man  in  a  reclin- 
ing posture,  the  right  knee  drawn  up,  the  left 
arm  hanging  relaxed,  and  the'  head  lK)wed  for- 
ward in  a  shadow  that  obscured  the  face,  render- 
ing its  contour  indistinguishable :  —  I  was  just 
examining  this  sketch  when  my  uncle  and  cousin, 
still  arm-m-arm,  approached. 

**  Your  lunar  passport  is  made  out,"  said  the 
former ;  **  and  here  is  the  courier  to  guide  you 
thither,  if  you  feel  equal  to  the  journey.  Ah ! " 
he  added,  bending  over  the  sketch  that  I  still 
held  in  my  hand,  ''  how  does  that  design  strike 
youP" 

**  It  puzzles  me ! "  I  replied.  ♦*  In  the  general 
pose  it  is  very  like  a  famous  antique  bas-relief 
of  Endymion  that  I  remember  seeing  in  Rome, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  time 
of  Phidias." 

'*  An  antique  bas-relief  of  the  time  of  Phidias  I "' 
repeated   my  uncle,   musingly.     **How  now, 
Diana?" 

**0f  Endymion,  did  you  sayP"  she  asked, 
withdrawing  from  her  father^s  arm,  and  taking 


hold  of  the  free  end  of  the  paper  with  a  hand 
that  quivered  a  little,  thou^  her  voice  was 
steady.    «*  And  this  is  like  itP" 

**  Except  this,  and  this,"  answered  I.  indica^ 
ting  certain  parts  of  the  design,  '*  it  might  have 
been  copied  directly  from  the  bas-relief.^^ 

'*But  in  those  parts  the  sketch  is  original, 
eh  P"  put  in  my  uncle. 

♦*  No — not  even  there,"  I  replied ;  '*  and  that 
is  what  puzzled  me.    There  is  another  design 
of  an  Endymion  —  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
one,  I  forget  which — but  At  any  rate  it  was , 
evidently  the  model  of  the  Greek,  and,  of  coarse, 
immensely  more  ancient.    Now,  though  the  two  j 
designs — the  older  and  the  later  one — closely  \ 
resemble  each  other  in  the  main,  there  are  two ! 
or  three  marked  points  of  difference ;  and  this 
drawing,  foUowing  as  it  does  the  ancient  ver- 
sion in  those  points,  while  in  its  general  style  it ; 
takes  more  after  the  Greek,  seems  to  be  a  sort ' 
of  combination  of  them  both.     Certainly,"  I 
added,  **it  is  more  life-like  and  natural  than 
either.    Where  did  you  get  itP" 

**  It^s  one  of  your  cousin^s  performances,"  said 
my  uncle,  carelessly. 

•*You  have  been  in  Europe,  thenP"  I  de- 
manded of  her,  surprised. 

**No,"  she  answered,  softly,  with  an  indraw- 
ing  of  the  breath. 

*vHow  strange,  then,  that  you  should  have  in- 
dependentJy  hit  upon  so  wonderful  a  likeness!" 
I  excl  aimed .   *  *  I  am  more  puzzled  than  before ! " 

**  It  is  strange ;  and  yet,"  said  she,  with  an  un- 
fathomable look  in  her  hasel  eyes,  **  perhaps  I 
may  have  copied  it  from  an  original  older  than 
either  the  Grecian  or  the  Egyptian  !  Cousin 
Will,  do  you  remember  the  races  P  were  they 
alike  in  bothP  and  was  there  anything — any- 
thing noticeable  in  the  features  P" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  these  last  questions  were 
asked  with  an  especial  earnestness  which  her  low 
utterance  could  not  wholly  conceal.  Whether  or 
not  my  answer  relieved  her  suspense  I  could  not 
determine. 

**No,  they  were  not  alike,"  I  said;  **and  so 
far  as  I  remember  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  either  of  them.  They  simply  followed  the 
ordinary  classical  type  of  their  several  schools." 

**  I  have  made  a  separate  study  of  a  head  and 
face  for  my  drawing,"  she  remarked,  after  a 
pause.  **Some  time,  perhaps,  you  will  see  it 
But  now,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  go  up  to  the 
observatory." 

**  Meanwhile  I  shall  have  another  cigar  on  the 
balcony,"  said  my  uncle.  **  If  you  should  wish 
to  join  me  any  time  during  the  next  hour  or  two, 
nephew,  you  will  find  me  there." 

lie  grasped  my  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then 
I  followed  Diana  out  of  the  room. 


VI. 

We  were  at  the  top  of  the  tower  staircase. 
Diana  pressed  against  a  panel  at  the  side  of  the  i 
door,  and.it  swung  inwards  on  its  hinges,  easily 
and  yet  ponderously.    We  entered,  and  I  found  , 
myself  in  a  tiny  ante-chamber,  with  a  heavy 
curtain  of  embroidered  leather  in  front  of  me. 
This  Diana  pushed  aside  sufficiently  for  me  to  i 
pass  on  to  tne  room  beyond,  while  she  closed ' 
the  door  behind.  ' 

It  was  a  circular  room,  like  my  own  chamber  I 
below,  but  much  loftier,  and  without  any  sign  ,11 
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of  windows.  A  mild  half-light  descended  from 
a  ring  of  shaded  lamps  affixed  round  the  walls 
at  a  heic^ht  of  nine  feet  from  the  floor,  leaving 
the  vaaJted  ceiling  in  shadow.  The  walls  be- 
low the  lamps  were  draped  with  a  kind  of  tapes- 
try of  rich,  dark  hues ;  and  at  one  side  stood  a 
tall,  carved  cabinet  of  black  wood,  famished 
with  a  DAir  of  folding-doors  and  a  broad  desk, 
open  which  were  books  and  some  small  instru- 
nients  of  polished  brass.  On  the  side  opposite 
the  cabinet  was  a  deep  niche  in  the  stone  wall, 
supporting  a  slender  antique  vase  of  embossed 
siker. 

These  particulars  I  noticed  but  passingly; 
that  which  immediately  and  predominantly  com- 
manded mv  attention,  was  the  mighty  instrument 
which,  with  its  appurtenances,  rose  pyramid-like 
in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  lilting  heavenward 
Jfcs  awful  eye,  that  had  looked  familiarly  upon 
^  the  mysterious  faces  of  the  planets,  and  revealed 
^ their  secrets  to  man.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
'shaft  was  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  which 
brooded  in  the  vault ;  but  this  dusky  veil  only 
deepened  its  impressiveness.  Below,  the  sof^ 
•en^  lamplight  shone  upon  a  complex  arrange- 
ment of  machinery;  wheels  and  grooves  and 
chains,  and  subtle  levers,  all  artAilly  contrived 
to  turn  and  slide  without  jar  or  irregularity, 
obedient  to  the  light  touch  of  Dianas  taper 
finger.  She  was  the  priestess  of  this  temple: 
here  were  her  virgin  stronghold  and  her  homo. 
Boring  the  few  moments  that  I  had  been  plunged 
k  contemplation  she  had  thrown  on,  over  the 
black  silk  demi-toilette  which  she  had  worn 
daring  the  evening,  a  flowing  mantle  o'f  delicate 
texture,  dark  as  night,  with  wide,  drooping 
sleeves,  and  falling  in  soft  folds  from  her 
shoulders  to  the  floor.  Upon  her  auburn  hair 
she  had  placed  a  black  velvet  cap,  such  as  the 
tstrologers  of  eld  used  to  wear ;  and  as  she  now 
stood  Ixsfore  me,  smiling  at  me  out  of  her  un- 
fathomable nixie  eyes,  sne  looked  more  like  an 
enchantress,  wise  with  the  arts  of  witchcraft, 
than  like  a  mortal  maiden  with  warm  blood  and 
Ionian  affections.    Was  she  a  witch  indeed  ? 

**  This  clock-work  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  keep 
any  one  of  the  stars  or  planets  within  the  field  of 
Ae  telescope,"  said  she,  quietly,  laying  her  hand 
Ojwn  one  of  the  wheels.  ♦*  I  have  only  to  move 
this,  and  one  of  these,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  but  to  sit  in  the  chair,  there, 
and  look  through  the  lens." 

**  Shall  we  see  the  moon  to-night  P"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  if  30U  like." 

She  pressed  a  lever  somewhere  in  the  machin- 
ery, and  immediately  the  vast  tube,  that  seemed 
fixed  so  immovably,  swung  noiselessly  and 
steadily  towards  the  right,  and,  pausing  there 
without  shock  or  tremor,  waited  motionlessly  as 
before. 

**  It  looks  at  the  moon  now,"  said  Diana^  in  a 
low  voice. 

**  It  obeys  you  as  if  it  could  hear  you  speak," 
I  responded  in  the  same  hushed  tone ;  for  as  the 
moment  of  vision  approached  nearer,  nervous- 
ness which  I  could  not  wholly  control  pervaded 
my  body,  and  made  me  fearful  of  betraying 
some  symptom  of  unmanly  agitation  to  my  com- 
panion. 

biana  touched  the  spring  which  she  had  before 
pointed  out  to  me ;  then  laid  her  finger  on  her  lip 
and  drew  me  back  a  step. 

All  the  wheels  were  in  motion ;  and  grandly. 
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slowly,  almost  imperceptibly:,  as  the  sweep  of 
that  far-distant  planet  wnich  it  was  following  in 
its  course  through  space,  the  marvellous  engine 
moved  along  its  orbit  At  the  same  moment  a 
strain  of  subdued  melody,  resembling  somewhat 
the  music  of  iEolian  harps  heard  far  off,  floated 
out  and  palpitated  upon  the  still  air  of  the  vaulted 
room.  The  strain  grew  louder  and  clearer,  then 
sank  again  to  whisperings  almost  inaudible; 
and  then  once  again  increased  in  power  and  vol- 
ume, seeming  now  like  a  chorus  of  angelic  voices 
chanting  a  hymn  of  praise.  I  held  my  breath  to 
listen,  and,  lor  a  time,  forgot  surprise  in  the 
pure  pleasure  of  the  ear. 

•«  What  is  it?"  I  whispered  at  length. 

*'  I  call  it  the  song  of  the  moon,"  answered 
Diana.  **  You  will  hear  it  whenever  the  moon^s 
rays  fall  upon  the  glass.  I  love  it  the  best  of 
ail. 

•♦There  are  others,  then?" 

•'  Each  planet  has  its  song,  different  from  all 
the  others ;  and  the  stars  also ;  but  tiiose  we  can- 
not hear." 

This  was  said  so  quietly,  and  with  an  air  so 
grave,  that  I  knew  not  whether  my  cousin  ex- 
pected me  to  take  it  seriously.  '*  Are  you  really 
an  enchantress,"  I  asked,  "  that  you  can  bring 
down  to  earth  the  music  of  the  spheres,  as  weH 
as  make  their  mysteries  visible?" 

'*Why  not?  is  one  more  wonderfbl  than  the 
other?"  she  returned,  with  a  faint  smile.  '*  But 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  tell  you  all  my  secrets 
at  once.  Cousin  Will.  Think  of  me  as  an  enchant- 
ress for  to-ni^ht.  I  am  not  the  flrst  who  has 
practised  magic  in  this  tower.  It  was  built,  they 
say,  in  the  time  of  King  Arthur,  by  the  magician 
Merlin;  and  Friar  Bacon  once  lived  here,  and 
worked  upon  the  problem  of  the  Speaking  Head. 
But  none  of  them  could  do  what  I  can  do,  or 
ever  saw  what  I  have  seen  a  thousand  times ! " 

If  it  had  been  Diana's  intention — as  it  cer- 
tainly was  not — deliberately  to  Inspire  me  with 
a  sentiment  of  superstitious  awe  and  expectation, 
by  working  upon  an  imagination  always  apt 
enough  for  the  marvellous  and  recondite,  she 
coulu  not  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  time  and 
means.  The  strange  aspect  of  the  lofty  room, 
dimly  illuminated  below  and  shadowy  overhead ; 
the  fantastic  legends  associated  with  it;  the 
weird  music  that  still  trembled  through  it ;  and 
above  all  the  spectacle  of  that  potent  instrument 
even  now  moving  in  harmony  with  the  march 
of  the  universe ;  —  these  things  alone  might  have 
stimulated  the  emotions  of  one  of  firmer  nerves 
and  sturdier  health  than  mine.  But,  such  as  I 
then  was,  their  influence  upon  me  was  profound 
and  overmastering.  The  facts  of  my  past  life 
in  the  world,  the  little  learning  I  had  acquired 
—  the  material  certainties,  in  short,  whereby 
men  are  accustomed  to  steady  themselves  when 
assailed  by  aught  that  threatens  to  undermine 
the  teachings  ot  their  experience  —  were  bcQome 
to  mp  as  nothing.  Not  what  I  had  known  and 
touched  and  could  explain  was  true ;  but,  rather, 
all  that  was  inexplicable  and  supernatural.  I 
was  in  love  with  mystery,  and  with  Diana,  and 
desired  no  better  than  to  believe  in  them  and  do 
homage  to  them. 

As  tor  Diana,  familiar  from  childhood  with  the 
scene  and  the  proceedings,  her  mood  was  of 
composed  and  deep-seated  enjoyment ;  and  she 
was,  doubtless,  far  from  suspecting  my  over- 
strained and   almost   hysteric   plight;    nay,  I 
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myself  was  as  yet  twaware  of  the  decree  of  my 
prostration.  I  watched  my  cousin  walking  hither 
and  thither,  quietly  and  methodically^  completing 
I  knew  not  what  fuither  preparations  for  the 
coming  revelation,  until,  unable  longer  to  endure 
inactive  suspense,  I  asked  whether  the  moment 
for  looking  through  the  telescope  were  yet 
arrived. 

**  There  is  only  one  thin^  more  to  do,  but  that 
is  the  most  important  of  ^1,*^  was  her  answer. 
'*  Sit  in  this  chair,  and  you  shall  see.** 

She  took  hold  of  the  lower  end  of  the  telescope, 
which  was  there  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
removed  the  brass  cover  from  it,  and  then,  with 
a  few  light  turns,  unscrewed  the  ring  that  held 
the  lens  in  place,  and  brought  away  the  lens 
itself  in  her  hands.  I  noticed  that  it  was  thicker 
through  the  centre  than  the  generality  of  lenses, 
and  that  at  one  part  of  the  rim  there  was  a  small 
projection,  like  the  neck  of  a  phial,  giving  the 
whole  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  circular, 
flattened  crystal  flask. 

She  was  about  to  set  it  edc'ewise  in  a  velvet- 
covered  frame  evidently  made  for  the  purpose, 
when,  glancing  at  me,  she  seemed  to  alter  her 
intention. 

**  You  may  hold  it  if  vou  like.  Cousin  Will," 
she  said;  ** but  hold  it  fast,  for  it  is  more  pre- 
cious than  adamant.  There  is  none  other  like  it 
in  the  world." 

She  put  it  in  my  hands.  **  This  is  not  a  lens," 
was  my  thought,  as  1  felt  its  weight;  **lt  is 
hollow.^ 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  answering  my  look  with  a 
smile ;  **  it  is  a  phial,  made  to  hold  an  elixir 
more  precious  than  itself.  That  silver  vase  is 
full  of  it ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  pour  some  into 
the  phial.    Then  you  wiU  see  something  beau- 

'*  Is  this  that  discovery  you  spoke  of  this  afl;er- 
noonP" 

**  Not  the  elixir ;  but  the  use  to  which  we  put 
it.  The  receipt  for  the  elixir  is  a  heritage  from 
some  of  those  old  alchemists  who  used  to  carry 
on  iheir  experiments  in  this  tower  hundreds  of 
Tears  ago ;  and  my  father  thinks  it  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  some  philosopher  far 
more  ancient  still.  At  all  events  he  found  the 
parchment  on  which  the  receipt  was  written  in  a 
concealed  hollow  of  this  wall  —  in  that  niche 
where  the  silver  vase  now  stands.  After  long 
study,  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  it ;  and  then 
the  elixir  was  made." 

**  But  what  was  it  originally  intended  for — by 
the  alchemists?" 

*'My  father  thinks  it  may  have  been  their 
famous  drink  of  Immortality,"  replied  Diana, 
taking  the  silver  vase  from  its  niche  as  she 
spoke.  **  But  he  did  not  taste  it,  for  he  neither 
wished  to  live  for  ever  nor  to  die  by  poison — and 
this  may  as  well  be  an  aqua  toffana  as  an  elixir 
vitoi.  JBut,  while  brewing  it,*he  had  noticed  the 
strange  effect  of  moonlight  upon  it ;  and  as  he 
was  there  searching  for  some  means  of  strength- 
ening the  telescope,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  an 
experiment.    And  this  was  the  result." 

in  saying  these  words,  she  slipped  a  funnel 
into  the  neck  of  the  phial  or  lens,  and,  while  I 
steadied  the  latter  upon  my  knees,  she  poured 
into  it  about  a  pint  of  liquid  from  the  vase. 
Then,  taking  it  needfully  from  my  hands,  she 
replaced  it  in  its  proper  position  in  the  neck  of 
the  telescope,  secured  it  there  by  screwing  on 


the  ring,  and  finally,  by  turning  a  button  at* 
tached  to  the  pipe  that  supplied  the  lights,  they 
were  at  once  extinguished,  and  we  were  left  in 
darkness. 

Yet  no  —  not  entirely  so.  For,  when  my  eyes 
had  had  Ume  to  recover  from  the  first  impressioQ 
of  blackness,  I  began  to  perceive  that  there  was 
still  light  in  the  room,  though  proceeding  from 
a  different  quarter.  It  seemed  to  have  a  deep 
crimson  hue ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  minate  or 
two  I  could  see  it  coming  through  the  lens  of  the 
telescope,  and  evidently  taking  its  color  from 
the  liquid  with  which  Diana  had  just  filled  it 
But  whence  did  this  li^ht  originate? 

I  must  have  asked  this  question  aloud,  for  I 
heard  Diana^s  voice  answer:  — 

**  It  is  the  light  of  the  moon.  Stoop  down, 
now,  and  watch  the  elixir  change.  But  be  care- 
ful not  to  look  through  it,  until  I  give  you 
leave." 

I  stooped  accordingly,  and  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
the  crystal.  The  sound  of  the  mysterious  music, 
rendered  more  weird  by  the  darkness,  did  not 
prevent  me  fh)m  hearing  the  soft  breathing  of 
my  companion,  whose  presence  I  felt  close  be- 
side me,  though  I  coula  not  see  her.  She,  too, 
was  watching  the  changes  of  the  magic  liquid; 
and  strange  and  beautiful  in  truth  they  were. 

The  crimson  tint,  at  first  deep  and  turgid, 
gradually  cleared,  until  it  shone  bke  the  purest 
ruby.  A  kind  of  fermentation,  momentarily  in- 
creasino;,  seemed  to  be  at  vfork  within  it,  aud  I 
presently  noticed  minute  currents  of  blue  twist- 
ing about  like  tinv  serpents,  and  multiplying  aa 
the^  moved,  until  the  crimson  grew  to  violet, 
which*  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  cleared 
and  strengthened  in  its  turn  to  a  brilliant  and 
superb  purple,  perfectly  translucent,  and  emit- 
ting a  lustre  so  powerful  as  partly  to  reveal  the 
figure  of  Diana,  kneeling,  with  her  hands  folded 
upon  her  lap,  in  an  attitude  of  thoughtful  con- 
templation. But  the  fermentation  was  not  yet 
complete.  Again  the  slender  serpents  twined 
and  wreathed  themselves,  dispelling  more  and 
more  the  remaining  rays  of  crimson,  and  creat- 
ing a  uniform  and  ever  intensifying  light  of 
azure.  It  was  an  azure  as  pure  aa  that  of  an 
Egyptian  skv,  but  possessing  a  wealth  and  sparkle 
of  color  sucn  as  no  atmosphere  can  rival — the 
sparkle  of  tiie  ideid  sapphire  which  no  lapidaiy 
has  yet  discovered. 

**What  causes  this  P"  I  whispered  at  length; 
**  and  how  is  it  to  end?" 

**  It  is  the  moon  purging  the  elixir  of  its  last 
earthly  impurities,  and  ms^ing  it  fit  to  hold  its 
image,"  replied  Diana,  gravely.  **  These  chan^ 
that  you  see  following  each  other  so  rapidly 
would  ordinarily  last  tor  days ;  it  is  the  power 
given  to  the  rays  by  the  other  lenses  that  hastens 
tne  work.  See!  the  blue  is  already  becoming 
green :  now  the  green  brightens  into  yellow :  and 
now  .  1  ." 

As  she  spoke  the  fermentation  gradoallj 
ceased ;  the  liquid  having  passed  through  all  tm 
preparatory  stages,  now  gleamed  white  and  pore 
as  a  diamond.  The  illumination  which  it  gave 
forth  was  so  intense,  and  yet  so  soft,  that  it  per- 
meated tiie  whole  chamber  with  an  uneaithlj 
radiance  —  with  the  cold,  colorless  radiance  of 
another  world.  It  was  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
moon,  obeying  the  mandate  of  some  irr^istible 
spell,  were  present  with  us  in  that  ancient  tower. 

**  It  is  finished,"  said  Diana,  with  a  vibratioa  | 
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of  solemnity  in  her  tones.  **The  moon  is  ns 
near  us  now  as  the  valley  over  which  yon  saw 
her  rise  this  evening.    Are  you  ready  P  *• 

Wby  did  I  hesitate  P  The  moment  for  which  I 
bad  so  ardently  wished  was  come.  I  needed 
but  to  tnm  my  face  to  behold  a  spectacle  which 
DO  buman  beings  save  Diana  and  her  father  had 
jet  looked  npon,  and  which,  perhaps,  none  other 
tban  ourselves  might  ever  Fee.  Was  it  fear  that 
withheld  me  P  Fear  of  what  P  Of  the  revelation 
on  the  brink  of  which  I  stood,  or  of  myself  P 
*•  Are  you  ready  P"  Diana  repeated. 
"Ko!" 

She  gazed  at  me  with  eyes  in  which  I  dreaded 
^0  detect  indignation  or  contempt.  But  no !  — 
their  glance  was  of  grave  and  searching  inquiry, 
nolhing  more.  I  forced  myself  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  what  I  myself  did  not  understand. 
"I  cannot  trust  myself,  Diana.  What  right 
have  I  to  know  things  which  God  has  kept  secret 
Irom  other  menP  Alight  it  not  be  a  kind  of 
profanation?  I  am  not  like  you  —  I  have  not 
lived  so  spotless  and  serene  a  life.  You  are 
worthy  of  this  revelation ;  no  one  besides  you  is 
worthy  of  it.  Even  your  father  dares  not  share 
it  with  you  any  longer ;  in  spite  of  his  strength 
be  distrusts  his  strength  for  that.  What  would 
yon  think  of  me  if  I  were  to  look  and  yet  not  sec 
what  you  see,  or  feel  what  you  feel  P  The  risk 
is  too  gi-eat." 

It  seemed  to  me  a  long  while  before  Diana 
answered,  and  first  she  sighed. 

**  You  may  be  ri^ht ;  I  have  not  thought  of  it  — 
I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  it,^^  she  said.     **  And 
perhaps  all  my  life  has  been  wrong — a  mistake ! 
Why  should  what  is  wrong  for  you  be  right  for 
me?" 
**  There  is  no  parallel  between  us,  Diana.** 
•*  I  am  a  woman  and  you  are  a  man ;  we  were 
both  born  on  the  earth  to  live  here  and  to  die 
here.    Only  I  have  lived  alone  in  this  tower,  and 
no  one  has  taught  me  what  was  good  or  bad ;  I 
tried  to  find  the  good  in  my  own  way ;  my  father 
kd  me  to  myself ;  ^'ou  are  the  only  other  man  1 
have  ever  talked  with.    I  had  no  companions  in 
the  world,  so  I  tried  to  find  one  somewhere  else. 
But  perhaps  it  was  only  something  within  my- 
self that  I  lound,  after  all.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  hoped 
you  might  bo  able  to  help  me,  cousin." 

**  You  misunderstand  me,"  I  said,  startled  and 
agitated  by  the  new  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  so 
different  from  her  usual  quiet  and  cool  reserve. 
**  I  would  not  presume  to  criticize  you,  Diana ; 
jou  seem  to  me  so  good  and  noble  that  some- 
times, fur  my  own  sake,  I  almost  wish  you  were 
less  so !  It  was  of  my  own  weaknesses  and  im- 
perfections that  I  was  thinking." 

••  If  all  the  world  were  no  more  imperfect  than 
you,  I  think  I  should  love  the  world,"  said 
Diana,  simply. 

I  felt  the  blood  come  to  my  face,  but  I  feared 
so  much  to  shock  her  by  speaking  too  soon  what 
was  in  my  heaft  to  speak,  that  I  kept  silence. 
Presently  she  said,  — 
••Yon  will  not  look  thenP" 
There  was  in  her  voice  an  accent  of  nuch  wist- 
ful appeal  as  made  my  refusal  seem  cowardly 
and  selfish. 
••Kyou  ask  it— if  you  wish  it— I  will ! " 
There  was  a  mementos  pause. 
••  I  do  not  wish  it !  **  she  exclaimed,  standing 
erect  and  lifting  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  de- 


my self  to  feel  it  Will  yon  leave  me  now, 
cousin  P  I  need  to  be  alone  a  little,  I  think."  I 
went  to  the  door;  she  followed  me,  and  held  out 
her  hand.  ••Good-night,  Will,"  she  said ;  ••pleas- 
ant dreams !  we  shall  see  each  other  again  in  the 
morning." 

vn. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  go  back  to 
the  dining-room  in  search  of  my  uncle.  What 
with  the  turmoil  of  one  emotion  and  another,  I 
had  never  felt  myself  less  capable  of  coherent 
and  rational  conversation.  My  whole  body  was 
thrilling  with  excitement;  my  brain  was  con- 
fused and  dizzy.  Once  or  twice  I  narrowly  es- 
caped missing  ray  footing  on  the  narrow  wind- 
ing stair.  Having  gained  my  room  I  dropped 
into  the  chair  by  the  window  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. The  moon,  I  remember,  though  now 
high  in  the  zenith,  was  visible  from  where  I  sat, 
and  her  rays  fell  upon  ray  upturned  face  as  I  lay 
back  breathing  heavily.  Before  many  minutes 
had  passed,  I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  How 
long  my  sleep  lasted  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  was 
long  enough  for  me  to  have  a  very  vivid  and 
painful  dream. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  tall,  dark  figure,  whose 
face  was  concealed  by  a  veil,  stoof  beside  me 
and  put  his  hand  over  my  eyes.  A  dull,  reddish 
light  was  before  me :  I  felt  impelled  to  arise  and 
move  towards  it.  The  path  by  which  I  went 
was  narrow  and  uneven ;  it  ran  along  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ridge  which  divided  an  apparently  bot- 
tomless valley.  Lurid  vapors,  green  and  yellow, 
rolled  about  far  below  me,  or  crept  sluggishly 
up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  ridge.  Suculenly 
the  red  light  which  I  followed  oisappeared ;  I 
was  upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  black,  wave- 
less  ocean.  Far  awny  towards  the  north  a 
small  boat  flew  horizonwards  without  sails  or 
oars.  In  the  boat  sat  the  tall,  dark  figure,  and 
by  his  side  was  Diana.  A  feeling  oi  anguish 
and  bitter  jealousy  burned  withm  me:  the 
woman  I  loved  was  being  taken  away  from  me 
by  a  malignant  creature  who  was  neither  man 
nor  angel.  Further  sped  the  boat:  yet  I  saw 
Diana  turn  towards  me  and  wave  her  hand,  as 
if  calling  me  to  save  her.  I  sprang  into  the 
black  water  and  swam  after  her  with  desperate 
strokes,  but  the  current  swept  strong  against 
me,  and  I  made  no  headway.  There  was  no 
wind,  yet  the  waves  now  broke  in  foam  around 
me,  and  the  foam  changed  to  white  serpents, 
coiling  in  hissing  knots.  Then  I  knew  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  sea  in  which  I  struggled,  but 
the  infinite  void  of  space.  I  moved  with  the 
constellations  in  an  appointed  orbit,  and  in 
that  orbit  I  must  move  forever.  The  boat  had 
spread  a  pale,  luminous  sail  tliat  gleamed  against 
the  darkness:  it  swept  on  a  course  concentric 
with  my  own,  but  a  myriad  leagues  away. 
Never  should  that  fatal  gulf  be  crossed,  or  its 
breadth  diminished.  Rounder  grew  the  sail ;  it 
shone  like  burnished  metal ;  against  the  disc  I 
saw  the  shadowy  form  of  the  roober,  and  Diana 
in  his  arms.  Through  all  eternity  must  I  behold 
her  thus,  without  the  power  to  help  or  comfort 
her.  Suddenly  I  passed  into  a  great  shadow, 
like  the  shadow  of  utter  blindness.  I  heard  a 
soothing  melody,  as  of  fairy  choristers.  A  soft; 
hand  clasped  mine.    My  dream  was  over.    I 
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Awake  —  yes,  that  was  certain;  but  where 
was  IP  No  longer  in  my  own  room;  I  was 
standing  in  a  silveiy  gloom,  my  temples  still 
throbbing  with  the  agony  of  my  dream.  Not 
yet  fully  master  of  my  faculties,  the  idea  pos- 
sessed  me  that,  in  my  course  through  space,  I 
had  fallen  upon  a  gray  cloud,  which  was  bearing 
me  gently  onwards  towards  a  great  brightness, 
some  glimpse  of  which  I  saw  above  the  cloud's 
edg^y  Guided  by  the  same  soft  hand,  I  reached 
the^edge  and  sat  down  upon  it.  The  brightness 
broke  upon  my  eyes  in  a  white  lustre,  which  for 
a  moment  forced  me  to  cover  my  face  with  my 
hands.    Then  I  looked  a^in. 

Below  me,  and  close  at  liand,  stretched  a  vast 
plain,  lighted  bjr  a  ghastly  light.  Vividly  clear 
it  was,  but  terrible:  for  there  was  no  color  on 
those  pinnacled  mountain-summits,  nor  along 
their  headlong  flanks,  nor  in  the  depths  of  the 
gaping  valleys.  No  color,  no  vegetation,  no 
life :  but  everywhere  a  frozen,  voiceless,  stony 
immobility,  and  a  metallic  lustre,  as  if  the 
silent  feet  of  innumerable  centuries  had  worn 
the  surface*  hard  and  smooth.  It  was  a  land  of 
dead  volcanoes,  whose  jagged  shadows,  blacker 
than  night,  lay  like  blots  along  the  plain.  No 
kindly  winds  blew  down  the  awful  canons ;  no 
tender  atmosphere  softened  their  iron  outlines ; 
no  clouds  mercifully  swathed  their  grim  naked- 
ness. Here  seemed  to  lie  the  mighty  bones  of  a 
creation  which  God  had  cursed  and  forgotten, 
upon  which  the  sun  shone  only  in  mockery,  and 
which  was  cast  adriH  upon  the  universe  t\s  an 
appalling  warning  and  symbol  of  the  doom  of 
sin.  Amidst  the  nappy  throng  of  living,  sen- 
tient planets,  this  burnt  and  frozen  skeleton  was 
doomed  to  glide  eternally,  seen  but  unseeing, 
fleeing  forever,  but  foreter  held  in  place  and 
pitilessly  exposed  by  a  mysterious  spell.  And 
what  was  this  accursed  world,  that  hung  so  near 
beneath  my  feet  that  one  step,  it  seemed,  would 
cast  me  downward  upon  its  needle  peaks  P  Had 
it  a  name  ?  That  which  it  had  borne  when  liv- 
ing was  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  countless  ages ; 
never  again,  through  all  time  to  come,  should 
tongue  of  man  repeat  its  forbidden  syllables; 
but  there  was  another  name,  lawful  to  know  and 
speak,  which  now  rose  intuitively  to  my  lips  and 
found  utterance  there:  *Hhe  moon!"  And  at 
my  ear  a  low  voice  that  I  dimly  recognized 
seemed  to  confirm  my  divination:  ♦*Yes,"  it 
said,  **  the  moon ! "  I  pressed  the  little  hand 
that  still  lay  within  my  own,  and  thanked  God 
that  in  this  hour  of  unearthly  vision  it  linked 
me  with  humanity. 

I  had  beheld  enough;  but  my  eyes,  sternly 
fascinated>  gazed  on  in  my  own  despite.  In 
the  foreground  of  the  spectral  plain  an  irreg- 
ular ohasm  opened,  whose  perpendicular  walls 
plunged  straight  down  into  pi  ten  darkness.  On 
the  lurther  verge  of  this  chasm  I  saw  an  object 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  I  took  to  be  a  shape- 
less boulder,  arrested  there  on  its  way  from  the 
mountain  summit  to  the  depths  below.  But,  as 
my  glance  continued  to  dwell  upon  it,  it  took  on 
form  and  meaning  —  a  meaning  which  made  my 
pulses  torpid  with  dismay — which  I  strove  to 
reject  and  disbelieve,  but  which  revealed  itself 
in  defiance  of  my  efforts  with  inevitable  distinct- 
ness. Was  it  a  carven  statue  P  Or  had  that 
petrified  figure  once  had  life  ?  Some  day  in  the 
immeasurable  past  had  it  stood  erect,  moved 
and  breathed,  loved  and  hated  P     The  last  sur- 


vivor of  its  race,  had  it  witnessed  the  destmo- 
tion  of  all  existence,  and  then  lud  down,  de- 
fiant, unrepentant,  and  calm,  and  composed 
itself  to  the  stony  sleep  from  which  not  time 
itself  should  see  the  awakening  P  There  he 
lay,  the  nameless  Titan,  more  iilone  t^uui  a 
mortal  brain  dare  conceive,  a  being  who  had 
spoken  his  last  word,  were  it  curse  or  olessing— 
who  had  done  his  last  deed,  were  it  good  or  e?il 
— aeons  before  the  first  vague  dawn  of  life  awoke 
upon  our  earth — there  he  lay,  lifeless  and  soul- 
less, yet  with  the  power  to  shake  my  soul  to- 
night, and  even  to  assert  a  weird  rivalship  with 
me  in  the  heart  of  the  woman  I  loved!  For 
this  was  the  figure  whose  likeness  I  had  foupd 
that  evening  in  Diana^s  portfolio ;  it  was  with 
his  ghastly  fate  that  her  girlish  fancy  had  con- 
ceived a  loftly  sympathy:  with  him  her  pure 
thoughts  had  dwelt  throughout  her  yoathfol 
years,  dreaming  who  could  tell  what  dreams  of 
strange  romance! — seeing  in  him,  who  was  re- 
vealed to  herself  alone  of  all  women,  who 
knows  what  stem  ideal  of  supernatural  man- 
hood !  So  had  this  immemorial  relic  of  another 
world  swayed  the  life  and  moulded  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mortal  creature  of  to-day,  giving  to  her 
feminine  heart  the  companionship  which  it  de- 
manded, but  which,  in  the  world  of  men,  had 
been  thus  far  denied  her. 

And  what  were  the  features  of  my  wondroos 
adversary — he  with  whom  I  must  struggle  for 
Diana^s  love  P  A  shadow  lay  upon  tiiem ;  as  I 
sought  to  penetrate  it,  meui^ught  the  figure 
stirred !  Was  its  repose  of  a^es  at  an  end,  and 
had  it  roused  itself  to  meet  my  human  cfaallen^  ? 
It  stirred  :  its  stiffened  limbs  moved  with  slow 
majesty;  the  vast  trunk  swayed  and  turned. 
But  lo  I  the  whole  mountain  side  moved  with  it : 
the  frozen  crust,  contracting  with  force  irresisti- 
ble, was  crushed  against  itself,  and  broken ;  vast 
masses,  bursting  firom  the  rocky  bed,  piled 
themselves  in  jagged  pyramids.  The  lips  of  ^e 
great  chasm  trembled,  and  approached  each 
other :  but  ere  they  met,  I  saw  the  form  of  the 
Titan  sweep  downwards  to  the  brink,  shattered 
and  riven,  but  the  Titan  still.  He  paused  for 
an  instant  over  the  abyss,  then  plunged  headlong 
in,  and  the  irrevocable  lips  ground  together 
above  him.  Even  as  he  plunged  his  face  met 
mine,  and  in  its  stony  lineaments  I  recognized  the 
prototype  of  my  own ! 

It  was  not  until  two  or  three  months  afla*- 
wards,  as  I  lay  recovering  from  the  brain  fever, 
brought  on  by  this  night^s  adventure,  that  I 
learned  how  it  came  about.  I  had  risen  from  my 
chair  in  my  sleep,  climbed  the  tower  stairs,  and 
reentered  the  observatory,  where  Diana  still  re- 
mained. The  touch  of  her  hand  and  the  sound 
of  the  music  (which  was  produced  by  connecting 
a  sort  of  organ  with  the  machinery  of  the  tele- 
scope^ had  partially  awakened  me,  though  not 
sufiiciently  to  show  me  wherft  I  was.  In  this 
condition  I  had  looked  throufi'h  the  lens,  and  the 
vast  spectacle  of  the  moon.  Drought  within  the 
apparent  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  by  the  mag- 
ni tying  power  of  the  elixir,  had  burst  unexpect- 
edly upon  me. 

That  magic  lens,  by  the  way,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  catastrophe  which  I  witnessed  by  its 
aid.  I  believe  Diana  destroyed  it  that  same 
night ;  I  know,  at  all  events,  that  she  never  used 
it  again  herself.    She  gave  up  the  moon,  much 
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her  father's  satisfaction,  and,  I  need  not  say, 
mj  owD  unspeakable  happiness.    It  has  been 
e  care  of  my  life  to  make  her  feel  that  better 
ibilities  of  enjoyment  exist  in  the  world  than 
the  world's  satellite.    It  was  only  a  few  years 
,  however,  that  I  trusted  myself  to  tea  her 
story  of  the  Titan's  annihilation.    We  had 
looking  over  an  old  portfolio  of  her  draw- 
together,  and  a  Diana  of  four  years  of  a^, 
th  brown  hair' and  hazel  eyes,  was  assisting 
in  the  work. 

Oh !  here's  papa ! "  she  suddenly  exclaimed. 
Diana's  mother  took  the  drawing  and  exam- 

"I  did  this  before  I  ever  saw  papa,"  she  said. 
''Then  how  did  you  make  it  so  like  himP" 
imaodcd  the  small  lady. 
"'I  had  a  presentiment  of  him,  my  dear." 

»*  What's  a  pre-sent P  " 

**  My  presentiment,  in  this  case,  was  the  man 

the   moon,"  said  Mrs.  Maybold,  laughing. 

yon  remember,  love,"  she  added,  handing 

drawing  to  her  husband,  '*  my  telling  you 

certain  evening,  that  I  had  made  a  study  of 

rtain  face,  and  that  I  would  show  it  you 

e  time  ?    Well,  the  time  has  come." 

I  never  was  so  good-looking  as  that,"  said 

.  Maybold's  husband,  with  a  sigh.    '*  How- 

r,  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  compare  your 

eotiment  with  the  reality,  for  the  former 

ppeared  at  the  moment  of  my  introduction 

Bum."    And  hereupon  I  told  my  tale.    **  Do 

regret  him  ?  "  I  asked,  -when  it  was  fin- 

i.  • 

If  vou  had  told  me  this  five  years  ago,  I 

hthave  felt  relieved  by  it,"  said  Mrs.  May- 

',  after  a  moment's  reflection.    <*As  it  is, 

news  does  not  affect  me  one  way  or  the 

fr."  ^ 

to  "The  NetM  Mndymion;*  by  Julian  /fawthome. 

shall  not  easily  forgive  my  friend,  Mr.  Ed- 
'  Kernels,  the  animal-sculptor,  for  depriving 
the  nffht  of  claiming  undivided  credit  for 
story.  He  sngs^ested  the  main  idea  of  the 
and  some  of  the  best  details.  As  told  by 
they  seemed  to  me  both  poetic  and  power- 
If  my  version  impresses  the  reader  other- 
,  it  is  my  fault.  I  should  regret  that  Mr. 
eys  had  not  treated  the  subject  himself,  were 
not  familiar  with  his  genius  as  embodied  in 
\j  and  bronze.  If  I  could  be  the  author  of  his 
•Deer  and  Panther  "or  *•  Bison  and  Wolves," 
rhich  had  the  place  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Salon 
his  vear,  I  would  willingly  forego  the  renown 
fa  better  story  than  I  ever  expect  to  write. 

Temple  Bar, 
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[This  most  irreverent  parody  on  Tennyson's 
De  "  Ballad  of  the  Fleet "  is  here  inserted  just 
)  show  what  a  horrid  thing  it  is.  —  Ed,} 

nWBUnOK  — A    XIXTH    CBWTURT    BALLAD     OF    TH« 

SLOB. 

Bjf  the  Author  of  **  Voigtaw^  a  BoUad  o/th4  FUti.*' 

i  his  chunbers  in  the  Albanj  Sir  Bichnrd  Tankard  lav, 

Bd  a  missive,  like  brown-battered  toast,  was  brought 

kiiD  on  a  tnj ; 

Come,  drink  my  Spanish  wino  — fifty  dozen,  all  is  thine, 

ad  bring  your  friends  with  yon,  we'll  drink  till  ^  is 

hloe.** 


of 


Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Drunker :  **  By  jingo,  I'm  nc 

Ainker ; 
But  I  cannot  ffo,  I  fear,  f&r  mv  liver's  out  of  gear. 
And  my  head  feels  like  to  burst,  and  I  omj  slake  mj 

thirst 
With  ApolUnaris  water,  for  I  dare  not  touch  port  wine." 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Tankard,  **  I  know  you  are  no 

funker, 
And  fly  wine  for  a  moment  to  return  to  it  again. 
But  my  liver  and  my  brain  are  free  from  ache  and  pain. 
I  should  count  myself  the  fhnker  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord 

Drunker, 
Unsatisfied,  and  craving  for  the  purple  wine  of  Spain.'* 

He  called  his  friends  together  to  go  with  him  and  dine. 
He  told  them  of  the  telegram  that  told  him  of  the  wine. 
"  We  will  go,  for  we  are  dry ; 
Good  Sir  Richard,  we  are  thine, 
And  the  vintap^  we  wiU  try. 
Kgood  there  will  be  little  left  ere  morrow's  sun  be  set!  " 
And  Sir  Richard,  said  again,  "  We  be  all  good  English- 
men; 
Let  us  empty  all  the  bottles  down  our  sturdy  British 

throtdes. 
For  I  never  turned  my  back  upon  glass  or  bottle  yet.' 


t» 


Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  langh'd  and  we  roar'd  a  hurrah, 

and  so. 
Like  truebom  sturdy  Englishmen,  we  all  of  us  would  go. 
And  found  the  wine  all  laid  along  the  floor  in  many  a 

row, 
And  half  was  laid  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  half  on  the 

left  Was  seen. 
And  the  table,  like  white  sea  foam,  ran  down  the  room 

between. 

The  dim  eyes  of  the  waiters  winked  with  an  inward  laugh : 
They  seemed  to  mock  the  notion  that  we  the  wine  would 

quafl^. 
But  as  the  night  was  waning  they  watch'd  the  rows  grow 

small. 
And  whispered  to  each  other,  **  I  bet  they'll  drink  it  all ! " 
For  the  wine  was  flowing  swiftly  down,  as  a  cataract 

might  be 

When  it  leaps  frvm  a  mountain  to  the  sea ! 

And  the  moon  went  down  and  the  stars  came  out  o'er  the 
smoky  London  town ; 

And  never  a  moment  ceased  the  flow  of  the  purple  liquoi 
down! 

Glass  after  glass,  the  whole  night  long,  the  mighty  mag- 
nums went. 

And  bottle  after  bottle  was  away  from  the  table  sent. 

"Dead  men,"  as  in  a  battle-field,  lay  strewn  upon  the 

floor. 
But  still  there  was  no  cry  of  *<  Hold  "  but  constant  shouti 
for  **  more ! " 

For  he  said,  "  Drink  on,  drink  on ! " 

Though  he  scarce  could  lift  his  baud. 

And  it  chanced  when  more  than  half  of  the  summer  nighi 

was  gone 
That  he  rose  up  on  his  feet  and  tried  to  stand, 
But  he  sunk  into  his  chair,  and  lay  back  grinning  there, 

And  close  up  to  his  side  we  stept. 
Then — the  rule  in  such  a  case  —  wo  cork'a  him  on  th< 
face, 

And  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  he  slepli 

So  pass'd  we  all,  and  when  we  woke  each  knew  of  a  heav] 

head, 
For  not  a  soul  of  all  of  us  had  found  the  way  to  bed ! 
And  a  tempest  of  indignation  swept  over  our  surging 

brains, 
That  we  could  be  floored  by  vintage,  ay,  ev'n  of  a  hua 

dred  Spains! 
It  never  was  fobt  !  we  cried,  and  so  we  tasted  it  ono 

again  — 'twas  slob  ! 
Vile  SLOB,  with  all  our  might,  we  had  drunk  for  half  th 

night ! 
And  brave  Sir  Richard  Tankard  said,  "  Boys,  although 

we  drank  hard, 
Tis  SLOB-JUiOB,  and  not  Spanish  wine,  is  giving  us  sud 

pains ! " 
Then  in  a  sink,  that  day,  we  poured  the  rest  away. 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  drains. 

Fun. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

BT  PROFE880B  JOHN  T7NDALL. 
LAST  HALF. 

We  have  machines  capable  of  sustaining  a 
single  light,  and  also  machines  capable  of  sus- 
taining several  lights.  The  Gramme  machine, 
for  example,  which  ignites  the  Jablochkofif  can- 
dles on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  at  the  Hoi- 
born  Viaduct,  delivers  four  currents,  each  pass- 
ing through  its  own  circuit.  In  each  circuit  are 
five  lamps,  through  which  the  current  belonging 
to  the  circuit  passes  in  succession.  The  lights  cor- 
respond to  so  many  resisting  spaces,  over  which 
as  already  explained,  the  current  has  to  leap  — 
the  force  which  accomplishes  the  leap  being  that 
which  produces  the  light.  Whether  the  current 
is  to  be  competent  to  pass  through  five  lamps  in 
succession,  or  to  sustain  only  a  single  lamp,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  will  and  skill  of  the 
maker  of  the  machine.  lie  has,  to  guide  him, 
definite  laws  laid  down  by  Ohm  half  a  century 
ag<^  hy  which  he  must  abiae. 

Ohm  has  taught  us  how  to  arrange  the  ele- 
ments of  our  battery  so  as  to  augment  indefinite- 
ly its  electro-motive  force —  that  force,  namely, 
which  urges  the  current  forward  and  enables  it 
to  surmount  exteraal  obstacles.  We  have  onl}' 
to  link  the  cells  together  so  that  the  current  gen- 
erated by  each  cell  shall  pass  through  all  the 
others,  and  add  its  electro-motive  force  to  that  of 
all  the  others.  We  increase,  it  is  true,  at  the 
same  time,  the  resistance  of  the  batteiy,  dimin- 
ishing thereby  the  quantity  of  the  current  from 
each  cell,  but  we  augment  the  power  of  the  inte- 

f rated  cur  rent  to  overcome  external  hindrances, 
he  resistance  of  the  battei*y  itself  may,  indeed, 
be  rendered  so  great  that  the  external  resistince 
shall  vanish  in  comparison.  What  is  here  said 
regarding  the  voltaic  battery  is  equally  true  of 
magneto-electric  machines.  If  we  wish  our  cur- 
rent to  leap  over  five  intervals  and  produce  five 
lights  in  succession,  we  must  invoke  a  sufficient 
electro-motive  force.  This  is  done  through  mul- 
tiplying, by  the  use  of  thin  wires,  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  rotating  armature  as,  a  moment  ago, 
we  augmented  the  cells  of  our  voltaic  battery. 
Each  additional  convolution,  like  each  additional 
cell,  adds  its  electro-motive  force  to  that  of  all 
the  others,  and  though  it  also  adds  its  resistance, 
thereby  diminishing  the  quantity  of  current  con- 
tributed by  each  convolution,  the  integrated  cur- 
rent becomes  endowed  with  tiie  power  of  leaping 
across  the  successive  spaces  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  series  of  lights  in  its  course. 
The  current  is,  as  it  were,  rendered  at  once  thin- 
ner and  more  piercing  by  the  simultaneous  addi- 
tion of  internal  resistance  and  electro-motive 
power.  The  machines,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
produce  only  a  single  light,  have  a  small  internal 
resistance  associated  with  a  small  electro-motive 
force.  In  such  machines,  the  wire  of  the  rotating 
armature  is  comparatively  shorii  and  thick,  copper 
riband  instead  of  wire  being  commonly  em- 
ployed. Such  machines  deliver  a  large  quantity 
of  electricity  of  low  tension  — in  other  words,  of 
low  leaping  power.  Hence,  though  competent 
when  their  power  is  converged  upon  a  single 
interval,  to  produce  one  splendid  light,  their 
currents  are  unable  to  force  a  passage  when  the 
number  of  intervals  is  increased.  Thus,  by  aug- 
menting the  convolutions  of  our  machines  we 
sacrifice  quantity  and  gain  electro-motive  force ; 


while  by  lessening  the  number  of  the  convolo- 
tions,  we  sacrifice  electro-motive  force,  and  gain 
quantity.  Whether  we  ought  to  choose  the  om 
form  of  machine  or  the  outer  depends  entirelj 
upon  the  external  work  the  machine  has  to  per 
form.  If  the  object  be  to  obtain  a  sinjgle  light 
great  splendor,  machines  of  low  resistance  ai 
large  quantity  must  be  employed.  If  we  wan 
to  obtidn^  in  the  same  circuit,  several  lights 
moderate  intensity,  machines* of  high  intern 
resistance  and  of  correspondingly  high  elect 
motive  power,  must  be  invoked. 

When  a  coil  of  covered  wire  surrounds  a 
of  iron,  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  being  connect* 
together,  every  alteration  of  the  magnetism 
the  bar  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
induced  cun'ent  in  the  coil.  The  current  is  on 
excited  during  the  period  of  magnetic  cbangi 
No  matter  how  strong  or  how  weak  tiie  mag 
netism  of  the  bar  may  be,  as  long  as  its  con(3 
tion  remains  permanent  no  current  is  developed 
Conceive,  then,  the  pole  of  a  magnet  pi 
near  one  end  of  the  bar,  to  be  moved  along 
towards  the  otlier  end.  During  the  time  of 
pole's  motion  there  will  be  an  incessant  ch; 
in  the  magnetism  of  the  bar,  and  accompan^i 
this  change,  we  shall  have  an  induced  current 
the  surrounding  c^jil.  If,  instead  of  moving 
magnet,  we  move  the  bar  and  its  suiToundi 
coil  past  the  magnetic  pole,  a  similar  alterati 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  will  occur,  and 
similar  current  will  be  induced  in  the  coil.  Y' 
have  here  the  fundamental  conception  whicli 
M.  Gramme  to  the  construction  of  his  beaoti 
machine.*  He  aimed  at  giving  continuous 
tion  to  such  a  bar  as  we  have  here  described, 
for  this  purpose  he  bcntit  into  a  continuous 
which,  by  a  suit:ible  mechanism,  he  caosed 
rotate  rapidly  close  to  the  poles  of  a  horsc-shi 
magnet.  The  direction  ot  the  current  varii 
with  the  motion,  and  with  the  character  of  tlri 
influencing  pole.  The  result  was  that  the  cuf 
rents  in  the  two  semi-circles  of  the  coil  surroani 
ing  the  ring  flowed  in  opposite  directions.  I^ 
it  was  easy,  by  the  mechanical  arrangementcall 
a  commuUitor,  to  gather  up  the  currents 
cause  them  to  flow  in  the  same  direction, 
first  machines  of  Gramme,  Uiercfore,  fu 
direct  currents,  similar  to  those  yielded  by  tfaa 
voltaic  pile.  M.  Gramme  subsequently  so  mo^ 
ified  his  machine  as  to  produce  altomating  cur- 
rents. Such  machines  are  employed  to  nroducfl 
the  lights  now  exhibited  on  the  Holbom  Viadod 
and  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Another  machine  of  great  alleged  merit  is  tbafc 
of  M.  Lontin.  It  resembles  in  shape  a  toothed 
iron  wheel,  the  teeth  being  used  as  cores,  round 
which  are  wound  coils  of  copper  wire.  TTw 
wheel  is  caused  to  rotate  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  powerful  electro-magnet.  On  passing 
each  pole  the  core  or  tooth  is  strongly  m.igDet- 
ized,  and  instantly  evokes  in  the  surrounding  coil 
an  induced  current  of  corresponding  strength. 
The  currents  excited  in  approaching  and  retreal- 
ing,  and  in  passing  different  poles,  move  in 
opposite  direcCions,  but  by  means  of  a  commuta- 
tor these  confiicting  electric  streams  are  gathered 
up  and  caused  to  flow  in  a  common  bed.  TNs 
bobbins  in  which  the  currents  are  indnccd,  can 
be  so  increased  in  number  as-to  augment  indefi- 
nitely the  power  of  the  machine,     ro  excite  hii 

»  CompUi  Rrndut,  1871.  p.  17«.    Bee  also  Gaogttin  on  tii» 
Gramme  machine.  Ann.deChem.  rfd«PAy«-,  Vol.xrriltp  sa 
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^ro-mafipnets,  M.  Lontin  applies  the  principle 

Mr.  Wude.    A  small  machine  furnishes  a 

^tcarrent,  which  is  carried  round  the  electro- 

igDets  of  a  second  and  larger  machine.  Wi  Ide^s 

dociple,  it  maybe  added,  is  also  applied  on  the 

ics  Embankment  and  the  Ilolborn  Viaduct ; 

md\  Gramme  machine  being  used  in  each 

to  excite  the  electro-magnets  of  the  large 

The  Farmer- Wallace  machine  is  also  an  appa- 
of  great  power.    It  consists  of  a  combina- 
of  bobbins  for  induced  currents,  and  of 
lacing  electro-magnets,  the  latter  being  ex- 
bj  the  method  discovered  by  Siemens  and 
•ne.    In  the  machines  intended  for  the 
ion  of  the  electric  light,  the  electro-mo- 
force  is  so  j^reat  as  to  permit  of  the  introduc- 
of  several  lights  in  the  same  circuit.    A 
liarly  novel  feature  of  the  Farmer-Wallace 
m  is  the  shape  of  the  carbons.    Instead  of 
I,  two  large  plates  of  carbons  with  bevelled 
!9  are  employed,  one  above  the  other.    The 
ic  discharge  passes  from  edge  to  edge,  and 
its  posidon  according  as  the  carbon  is  dis- 
The  duration  of  the  light  in  this  case 
exceeds  that  obtainable  with  rods.    I  have 
ilf  seen  four  of  these  lights  in  the  same  cir- 
in  Mr.  Ladd^s  workshop  in  the  city,  and 
are  now,  I  believe,  employed  at  tlio  Liver- 
ll-street  station  of  the  MetropoliUni  lUilway. 
Farmer- Wallace  *'  quantity  machine^'  pours 
a  flood  of  electricity  of  low  tension.    It  is 
lie  to  cross  the  interval  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  electric^light,  but  it  can  fuse  thick 
T  wires.    Whensent  through  a  short  bar  of 
[um,  this  refractory  mental  emits  a  light  of 
irdinary  splendor.* 

le  machine  of  M.  de  M6ritens,  which  he  has 
lerously  brought  over  from  Paris  for  our 
iction,  is  the  newest  of  all.    In  its  construc- 
he  [alls  back  upon  the  principle  of  the 
leto-electric  machme,  employing  permanent 
lets  as  the  exciters  of  the  induced  currents, 
the  magnets  of  the  Alliance  Companv,  b^ 
fol  disposition  of  his  bobbins,  M.  de  M§n- 
produces  with  eight  magnets  a  light  equal 
I  that  produced  by  forty  magnets  in  the  Alliance 
ines.    While  the  space  occupied  is  only 
ifth,  the  cost  is  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  latter.    In  Uie  de  M^ritens  machine 
commutator  is  abolished.    The  internal  heat 
Ihardly  sensible,  and  the  absorption  of  power, 
relation  to  the   effect  produced,  is  small. 
Mi  bis  larger  machine  M.  de  M6ritens  main- 
t  a  considerable  number  of  lights  in  the  same 
.iit.» 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  inventors  fall  into 
0  classes,  the  contrivers  of  regulators  and  the 
tractors  of  machines.    M.  Rapieff  has  hith- 
bclonged  to  inventors  of  the  nrst  class,  but 
have  reason  to  know  that  ho  is  engaged  on  a 
hino  which,  when  complete,  will  place  him 
the  other  class  also.    Instead  of  two  single 
n  rods,  M.  Rapieff  employs  two  pairs  of 
%  each  pair  forming  a  V.    The  light  is  pro- 
"^  at  the  common  junction  of  the  four  car- 
The  device  for  regulating  the  light  is  of 
simplest  character.    At  the  bottom  of  the 

*Tbe  trldhim  light  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ladd.  It  bril. 
■Btty  inominated  the  theatre  of  the  Rojral  Instltation. 
^'The nnall  machine  transforms  onca'id.a^quartcr  horse- 
r^  ioto  heat  and  light,  vleliUng  about  1,{M>  candles ;  the 
V|e  fflacbine  transfomis  five-hor&e  power,  yielding  about 
H^eudiss. 


Stand  which  supports  the  carbons  are  two  small 
electro-magnets.  One  of  them,  when  the  cur- 
rent passes,  draws  the  carbons  together,  and  in 
so  domg  throws  itself  out  of  circuit,  leaving  the 
control  of  the  light  to  the  other.  The  carbons 
are  caused  to  approach  each  other  b^  a  descend- 
ing weight,  which  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
electro-magnet.  Through  the  liberality  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Times^  every  facility  has  been 
given  to  M.  Rapieff  to  develop  and  simplifv  his 
invitation  at  Printing  House  square.  The  illum- 
ination of  the  press-room,  which  I  had  the 
gleasure  of  witnessing,  under  the  guidance  of 
[.  Rapieff  himself,  is  extremely  effectual  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are,  I  believe,  five 
lamps  in  the  same  circuit,  and  the  regulators 
are  so  devised  that  the  extinction  of  any  lamp  does 
not  compromise  the  action  of  the  others.  M. 
Rapieff  has  4ately  improved  his  regulator. 

Many  other  inventors  might  here  be  named, 
and  fresh  ones  are  daily  crowding  in.  Mr.  Werd- 
ermann  has  been  long  Known  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  Employing  as  negative  carbon  a 
disc,  and  as  positive  carbon  a  rod,  he  has,  I  am 
assured,  obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
small  resistances  brought  into  play  by  his  minute 
arcs  enable  Mr.  Werderinann  to  introduce  a 
number  of  lamps  into  a  circuit  traversed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  onlj  moderate  electro-motive  power. 
M.  Raynier  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful little  lamp  in  which  the  point  of  a  thin  carbon 
rod,  properly 'adjusted,  is  caused  to  touch  the 
circumference  of  a  carbon  wheel  whioh  rotates 
underneath  the  point.  The  light  is  developed 
at  the  place  of  contact  of  rod  and  wheel.  One 
of  the  l:ist  steps,  though  I  anf  informed  not  quite 
the  hist,  in  the  improvement  of  regulators  is  this : 
The  positive  carbon  wastes  mpre  profusely  than 
the  negative,  and  this  is  alleged  to  be  due  to 
the  greater  heat  of  the  former.  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  William  Siemens  to  chill  the  negative  artifi- 
cially, with  the  view  of  diminishing  or  wholly 
preventing  its  waste.  This  he  accomplishes  by 
making  the  negative  pole  a  hollow  cone  of  cop- 
per, and  by  ingeniously  discharging  a  small  jet 
of  cold  water  against  the  interior  of  the  cone. 
His  negative  of  copper  is  thus  caused  to  remain 
fixed  in  space,  for  it  is  not  dissipated,  the  pos- 
itive carbon  onlj  needing  control.  I  have  seen 
this  lamp  in  action,  and  can  bear  witness  to  its 
success. 

I  might  go  on  to  other  inventions,  achieved  or 
projected.  Indeed,  there  is  something  bewilder- 
ing in  the  recent  rush  of  constructive  talent  into 
this  domain  of  applied  electricity.  The  question 
and  its  prospects  are  modified  from  day  to  day,  a 
steady  advance  being  made  towards  the  improve- 
ment both  of  machines  and  regulators.  With 
regard  to  our  public  lighting,  I  strongly  lean  to 
the  opinion  that  the  electric  light  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  triumph  over  gas.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  it  will  do  so  in  our  private  houses.  As, 
however,  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  dropping  a 
word  here  that  could  influence  the  share  market 
in  the  slightest  degree,  I  limit  myself  to  this 
general  statement  of  opinion. 

To  one  inventor  in  particular  belongs  the 
honor  of  the  idea,  and  the  realization  of  the  idea, 
of  causing  the  carbon  rods  to  bum  away  like  a 
candle,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  hero 
refer  to  the  young  Russian  officer,  M.  Jabloch- 
koff.  He  sets  two  carbon  rods  upright  at  a  small 
distance  apart,  and  fills  the  space  between  them 
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with  an  insalating  substance  like  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  carbon  rods  are  fixed  in  metallic  holders. 
A  momentary  contact  is  established  between  the 
two  carbons  by  i  little  cross-piece  of  the  same 
substance  placed  horizontally  from  top  to  top. 
This  cross-piece  is  immediately  dissipated  or  re- 
moved bv  the  current,  the  passage  of  which 
once  established  is  afterwards  maintained.  The 
carbons  gradually  waste,  while  the  substance 
between  them  melts  like  the  wax  of  a  candle. 
:The  comparison,  however,  only  holds  good  for 
I  the  act  oi  melting ;  for,  as  regards  the  current, 
the  insulating  plaster  is  practically  inert.  In- 
deed, as  proved  by  M.  Rapieff  and  Mr.  Wilde, 
I  the  plaster  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
,  the  current  passing  from  point  to  point  between 
the  naked  carbons.  M.  de  M^ritens  has  recently 
brought  out  a  new  candle,  in  which  the  plaster 
is  abandoned,  while  between  the  two  pnncipal 
carbons  is  placed  a  third  insulated  rod  of  the 
same  material.  With  the  small  de  M^rltens 
machine  two  of  these  candles  can  be  lighted  be- 
fore you;  they  produce  a  very  brilliant  light.* 
In  the  Jablochkoff  candle  it  is  Deces>ary  that  the 
carbons  should  be  consumed  at  the  same  rate. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  alternating  currents  by 
which  this  eoual  consumption  is  secured.  -It  will 
be  seen  that  M.  Jablochkoff  has  abolished  regu- 
lators altogether,  introducing  the  candle-princi- 
ple in  their  stead.  In  my  judgment,  the  per- 
formance of  the  Jabloclikoff  candle  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  the  Ilolborn  Viaduct 
is  highly  creditable,  notwithstanding  a  consider- 
able waste  of  lieht  towai*ds  the  sky.  The  Jab- 
lochkoff lamps,  It  may  be  added,  would  be  more 
effective  in  a  street,  where  their  lig'ht  would  be 
scattered  abroad  by  the  adjacent  nouses,  than 
in  the  positions  which  they  now  occupy  in 
London. 

It  was  my  custom  some  years  ago,  whenever  I 
needed  a  new  and  complicated  instrument,  to  sit 
down  beside  its  proposed  constructor,  and  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  The  study  of  the 
inventor's  mind  which  this  habit  opened  out  was 
always  of  the  highest  interest  to  me.  I  particu- 
larly well  remember  the  impression  made  upon 
me  on  such  occasions  by  the  late  Mr.  Darker,  a 
philosophical  instrument-maker  in  Lambeth. 
This  man's  life  was  a  struggle,  and  the  reason  of 
it  was  not  far  to  seek.  No  matter  how  commer- 
cially lucrative  the  work  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged might  be,  he  would  instantly  turn  aside 
Irom  it  to  seize  and  realize  the  ideas  of  a  scien- 
tific man.  lie  had  an  inventor's  power,  and  an 
inventor's  delight  in  its  exercise.  The  late  Mr. 
Becker  possessed  the  same  power  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree.  On  the  Continent,  Froment, 
Breguet,  Sauerwald,  and  others  might  be  men- 
tioned as  eminent  instances  of  ability  of  this  kind. 
Such  minds  resemble  a  liquid  on  the  point  of 
crystallization.  Stirred  by  a  hint,  crystals  of 
constructive  thought  immediately  shoot  through 
them.  That  Mr.  Edison  possesses  this  intuitive 
power  in  no  common  measure,  is  proved  by  what 
he  has  already  accomplished.  lie  has  the  pene- 
tration to  seize  the  relationship  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  art  to  reduce  them  to  novel  and 
concrete  combinalions.  Hence,  though  he  has 
thus  far  accomplished  nothing  that  we  can  recog- 

1  Both  tbe  macbinet  of  M.  de  M6riteiit  and  the  Farmer. Wal- 
lace machine  were  worked  by  ao  excellent  gns-englDe,  lent  for 
the  occoaloD  by  tbe  Messrs.  Crossley,  of  MaDchester.  The  Sie- 
mens machine  was  worked  by  steam. 


nize  as  new  in  relation  to  the  electric  light, 
adverse  opinion  as  to  his  ability  to  sohe  th^ 
complicated  problem  on  which  be  is  enj 
would  be  unwarranted. 

I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  a  simple 
ner  Mr.  Edison's  alleged  mode  of  electric  ilh 
mination,  taking  advantage  of  what  Ohm  k. 
taught  us  ree^rding  the  laws  of  the  current,  anj 
what  Joule  nas  taught  us  regarding  the  rclatioi 
of  resistance  to  the  development  of  light  an] 
heat.    From  one  end  of  a  voltaic  battery  runs 
wire,  dividing  at  a  certain  poin  t  into  two  branchc 
which  reunite  in  a  single  wire  connected  withtl 
other  end  of  the  battery.    From  the  positive  enj 
of  the  battery  the  current  passes  first  tbrougl 
the  single  wire  to  the  point  of  junction,  where 
divides  itself  between  the  branches  according 
a  well-known  law.    If  the  branches  be  eonall 
resistant,  the  current  divides  itself  equadj 
tween  them.    If  one  branch  be  less  resistant  i 
the  other,  more  than  half  the  curreutwill 
the  freer  path.  The  strict  law  is  that  the  qoantij 
of  current  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resis 
ance.    A  clear  image  of  the  process  is  derive 
from  the  deportment  of  water.    When  a  rirj 
meets  an  island  it  divides,  passing  right 
left  of  the  obstacle,  and  afterwards  rennitini 
If  the  two  branch  beds  be  equal  in  depth,  widt 
and   inclination,  the  water  will    di\ide  it 
equally  between  them.    If  they  be  unequal, 
larger  quantity  of  water  will  flow  through 
more  open  course.    And,  as  in  the  case  of 
water  we  may  have  an  indefinite  number  of  ij 
ands  producing  an  indefinite  subdivision  of 
trunk  stream,  so  in  the  case  of  electricity  we 
have,  instead  of  two  branches,  any  number 
branches,  the   current   dividing   itself  amo^ 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  fixes ' 
relation  of  flow  to  resistance. 

Let  us  apply  this  knowledge.    Suppose  an  i| 
sulated  copper  rod,  which  we  may  call  an  "  eh 
tricmain,^Hobelaiddownalongoneofourstre€l 
say   along  the  Strand.    Let  this  rod    be 
nected  with  one  end  of  a  powerful  voltaic  batter 
a  good  metallic  connection  being  established 
tween  the  other  end  of  the  battery  and  the 
pipes    under    the    streets.     As    lon^   as 
electric    main  continues  unconnected  with  U 
gas-pipes,  Uie  circuit  is  incomplete  and  no 
rent  will  flow  ;  but  if  any  part  of  the  main,  ho^ 
ever  distant  from  the  battery,  be  connected  wij 
the  adjacent  gas-pi[)es,  the  circuit  will  be  coa 
pleted  and  the  current  will  flow.     Supposing* 
battery  to  be  at  Charing  Cross,  jmd  our  rod 
copper  to  be  tapped  opposite  Somerset  lloc^j 
branch  wire  can  be  carried  from  the  rod  into 
building,  the  current  passing  thn»ugh  which  mj 
be  subdivided  into  any  number  of  suliordin; 
branches,  which  reunite  afterwards  and 
through   the    gas-pipes    to    the    battery, 
bmncn  currents  may  be  employed  to  raise 
vivid   incandescence    a    refractory    metal  lil 
iridium  or  one  of  its  alloys.    Instead  of  beii] 
tapped  at  one  point,  our  main  may  be  tapped 
one  hundred  points.    The  current  will  divide 
strict  accordance  with  law,,  its  power  to  prodj 
light  being  solely  limited  by  its  strength, 
process  of  division  closely  resembles  the 
lation  of  the  blood :  the  electric  main 
the  outgoing  current  representing  a  great  artei 
the  gas-pipes -carrying  the  return  current 
resenting  a  great  vein,  while  the  intci 
branches  represent  the  various  vessels  by 
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the  blood  is  distribated  through  tho  system. 
This,  if  I  understand  aright,  is  Mr.  Edison's  pro- 
pped mode  of  illumination.  The  electric  force 
13  at  hand.  Metals  sufficiently  refractory  to 
bear  being  raised  to  vivid  incandescence  are 
Also  within  reach.  The  principles  which  regu- 
late the  division  of  the  current  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  light  and  heat  are  perfectly  well 
known.  There  is  no  room  for  a  **  discovery,"  in 
tbe  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  but  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  that  mechanical 
ingenuity  which  has  given  us  the  sewing-ma- 
dme  and  so  many  other  useful  inventions. 
Knowing  something  of  the  intricacy  of  the 
pructical  problem,  I  should  certain!  v  prefer  see* 
ttg  it  in  Mr.  Edison's  hands  to  having  it  in 
oine.* 

It  is  sometimes  stated  as  a  recommendation  to 
tlie  electric  light,  that  it  is  light  without  heat ; 
but  to  disprove  this,  it  is  only  necessarrto  point 
Id  the  experiments  of  Davy,  which  show  that 
the  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  transcends  that  of  any 
•ther  terrestrial  source.  The  emission  from  the 
carbon  points  is  capable  of  accurate  analysis. 
To  simplify  the  subject,  we  will  take  the  case  of 

platinum  wire  at  first  slightly  warmed  by  the 
Virrent,  and  then,  through  the  gradual  augmen- 
tetioQ  of  the  latter,  raised  to  a  white  heat. 
When  first  warmed,  the  wire  sends  forth  rays 
which  have  no  power  on  tho  optic  nerve.  Thev 
m  what  we  call  invisible  rays ;  and  not  until 
^  temperature  of  the  wire  has  reached  nearly 
1,000  decrees  Fahrenheit,  does  it  begin  to  glow 
liritb  a  fiunt,  red  light.  The  rays  which  it  omits 
ftioT  to  redness  are  all  invisible  ravs,  which  can 
warm  the  hand  but  cannot  excite  vision.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  raised  to  white- 
less,  these  dat-k  rays  not  only  persist,  but  they 
ve  enormously  augmented  in  intensity.  They 
constitute  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
'total  radiation  from  the  'white-hot  platinum  wire. 
They  m^e  up  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
^emission  from  a  brilliant  electric  light.  You 
can  by  no  means  have  the  light  of  the  carbons 
Without  this  invisible  emission  as  an  accompani- 
ment. The  visible  radiation  is,  as  it  were, 
built  upon  the  invisible  as  its  necessary  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  the  growth  in  intensity 
of  these  invisible  rays  as  the  visible  ones  enter 
the  radiation  and  augment  in  power.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  simple  gases  and  metalloids--of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  even  of  car- 
bon, for  the  invisible  heat  rays  is  extraordinary. 
Dissolved  in  a  proper  vehicle,  iodine  cuts  the 
visible  radiation  sharply  off,  but  allows  the  in- 
yisiblo  free  transmission.  By  dissolvine^  Iodine 
in  sulphur.  Professor  Dewar  has  recently  added 
to  the  number  of  our  effectual  ray-filters.  The 
mixture  may  be  made  as  black  as  pitch  for  the 
Tisible,  while  remaining  transparent  for  the  in- 
Tisible  rays.  By  such  filters  it  is  possible  to 
detach  the  invisible  rays  from  the  total  radiation, 
and  to  watch  Uieir  augmentation  as  the  light 
increases.  Expressing  the  radiation  from  a 
platinum  wire  when  it  first  feels  warm  to  the 
touch — when,  therefore,  all  its  rays  are  invis- 
ible—by  the  number  one,  the  invisible  radiation 
from  the  same  wire  raised  to  a  white  heat  may 

'  More  tbiin  thirtj  years  ogo  ^i^  radiation  from  Incandesoent 
pUtiDom  waa  admirably  ioTettlgated  by  Dr.  DrAper  of  New 
York. 


be  five  hundred  or  more.  It  is  not,  then,  by  the 
diminution  or  transformation  of  the  non-lumin- 
ous emission  that  we  obtain  the  luminous ;  the 
heat  ravs  maintidn  their  ground  as  the  necessary 
antecedents  and  companions  of  the  light  rays. 
When  detached  and  concentrated,  these  power- 
ful heat  rajrs  can  produce  all  the  effects  ascribed 
to  the  mirrors  or  Archimedes  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  While  incompetent  to  produce  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  light,  or  to  affect  the  most 
delicate  air -thermometer,  they  will  inflame 
paper,  bum  up  wood,  and  even  ignite  combus- 
tible metals.  When  they  impinge  upon  a  metal 
refractory  enough  to  b»&r  their  shock  without 
fusion,  they  can  raise  it  to  a  heat  so  white  and 
luminous  as  to  yield,  when  analyzed,  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  In  this  way  the  dark 
rays  emitted  by  the  incandescent  carbons  are 
converted  into  light  rays  of  all  colors.  Still,  so 
powerless  are  these  invisible  rays  to  excite 
vision  that  the  eye  has  been  placed  at  a  focus 
competent  to  raise  ptatinum  foil  to  bright  red- 
ness, without  experiencing  any  visual  impres- 
sion. Light  for  light,  no  doubt,  the  amount  of 
heat  imparted  by  the  incandescent  carbons  to 
the  air  is  far  less  that  that  imparted  by  gas 
flames.  It  is  less  because  of  the  smaller  size  of 
the  carbons,  and  of  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  quantihr  of  fuel  consumed  in  a  given 
time.  It  is  also  less  because  the  air  cannot 
penetrate  the  carbons  as  it  penetrates  a  flame. 
The  temperature  of  the  flame  is  lowered  by  the 
admixture  of  a  gas  which  constitutes  four-fifths 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  which,  while  it  appro- 
priates and  diffuses  the  heat,  does  not  aid  in  the 
combustion ;  and  this  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture by  the  inert  atmospheric  nitrogen,  renders 
necessary  the  combustion  of  a  ffreater  amount 
of  gas  to  produce  the  necessary  light.  In  fact, 
though  the  statement  may  appear  paradoxical, 
it  is  entirely  because  of  its  enormous  actual  tem- 
perature that  the  electric  light  seems  so  cool. 
It  is  this  temperature  that 'renders  the  propor- 
tion of  luminous  to  non-luminous  heat  greater 
in  the  electric  lieht  than  in  our  brightest  flames. 
Tho  electric  lignt,  moreover,  reqmres  no  air  to 
sustain  it.  It  js^lows  in  the  most  perfect  air 
vacuum.  Its  light  and  heat  are  therefore  not 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  vitalizing  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere.  It  sheds  its  light 
without  vitititing  the  air. 

Two  orders  of  minds  have  been  implicated  in 
the  development  of  this  subject;  first,  the  in- 
vestigator and  discoverer,  whose  object  is  purely 
scientific,  and  who  cares  little  for  practical  ends ; 
secondly,  the  practical  mechanician,  whose  ob- 
ject is  mainly  industrial.  It  would  be  easy,  and 
probably  in  mar^  cases  true,  to  say  that  the  one 
wants  to  gain  knowledge,  while  the  other  wants 
to  make  money ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
mechanician  not  unfrequently  merges  the  hope 
of  proGt  in  tho  love  of  his  work.  Members  of 
each  of  these  classes  are  sometimes  scornful  to- 
wards those  of  the  other.  There  is,  for  example, 
something  superb  in  the  disdain  with  which 
Cuvier  hands  over  the  discoveries  of  pure  science 
to  those  who  apply  them :  **  Your  grand  prac- 
tical achievements  are  only  the  easy  application 
of  truths  not  sought  with  a  practical  intent — 
truths  which  their  discoverers  pursued  for  their 
own  sake,  impelled  solely  by  an  ardor  for 
knowledge.  Those  who  turned  them  into  prac- 
tice coula  not  have  discovered  them,  while  those 
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who  discovered  them  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  pursue  them  to  a  practical 
result.  Your  rising  workshops,  your  peopled 
colonies,  your  vessels  which  furrow  the  seas; 
this  abundance,  this  luxury,  this  tumult" — ••  ti^is 
commotion,"  he  would  have  added  were  he  now 
alive,  •  I  regarding  the  electric  liffht" —  •*  all  come 
from  discoveries  in  Science,  though  all  remain 
strange  to  them.  The  day  that  a  discovery 
enters  the  market  they  abandon  it ;  it  concerns 
them  no  more." 

In  writing  thus  Cuvier  probably  did  not  suf- 
ficiently take  into  account  the  reaction  of  the 
applications  of  science  upon  science  itself.  The 
improvement  of  an  old  instrument  or  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  one  is  often  tantamount  to  an  en- 
largement and  refinement  of  the  senses  of  the 
scientific  investigator.  Beyond  this,  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  community  is  also  an  object  worthv 
of  the  best  efforts  of  tlie  human  brain.  Still, 
assuredly  it  is  well  and  wise  for  a  nation  to  bear 
in  mind  that  those  practical  applications  which 
strike  the  public  eye,  and  excite  public  admira- 
tion, are  the  outgrowth  of  long  antecedent  labors 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  under  the  operation 
of  a  purely  intellectual  stimulus.  **Fcw,"  says 
Pasteur,  **6eem.  to  comprehend  the  real  origin 
of  the  marvels  of  industry  and  the  wealth  of 
nataons.  I  need  no  other  proof  of  this  than  the 
frequent  employment  in  lectures,  speeches,  and 
official  language  of  the  err<  neons  expression, 
*  applied  science.^  A  statesman  of  the  greatest 
talent  stated  some  time  ago  that  in  our  day  the 
reign  of  theoretic  science  had  rightly  y^ielded 
place  to  that  of  applied  science,  lathing,  I 
venture  to  say,  could  be  more  dangerous,  even 
to  practical  life,  than  the  consequences  which 
might  flow  from  these  words.  They  show  the 
imperious  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  higher 
education.  There  exists  no  category  of  sciences 
to  which  the  name  of  applied  science  could  be 
given.  We  have  science  and  the  applications  of 
science  which  are  united  as  tree  and  fruit." 

A  final  reflection  is  here  suggested.  We  have 
amongst  us  a  small  cohort  of  social  regenerators 
—  men  of  high  thoughts  and  aspirations  —  who 
would  place  the  operations  of  the  scientific  mind 
under  the  control  of  a  hierarchy  which  should 
dictate  to  the  man  of  science  the  course  that  he 
ought  to  pursue.  IIow  this  hierarchy  is  to  get 
its  wisdom  they  do  not  explain.  They  decry 
and  denounce  scientific  theories ;  they  scorn  all 
reference  to  eether,  and  atoms,  and  molecules,  as 
subjects  lying  far  apart  from  the  world's  needs ; 
and  yet  such  ultra-sensible  conceptions  are  often 
the  spur  to  the  greatest  discoveries.  The  source, 
in  fact,  from  which  the  true  natural  philosopher 
derives  inspiration  and  unit^^ing  power  is  es- 
sentially ideal.  Faraday  lived  in  this  ideal 
world.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  when  he  first 
obtained  a  spark  from  a  magnet,  an  Oxford  don 
expressed  regret  that  such  a  discovery  should 
have  been  made,  as  it  placed  a  new  and  i'acile 
implement  in  the  hands  of  the  incendi:irv.  'I'o 
regret,  a  Comtist  hierarchy  would  have  probably 
added  repression,  sending  Faraday  back  to  his 
bookbinder's  bench  as  a  more  ilignilied  and 
practical  sphere  of  action  than  peddling  with  a 
magnet.  And  yet  it  is  Faraday's  spark  which 
now  shines  upon  bur  coasts,  and  promises  to  il- 
luminate our  streets,  halls,  quays,  squares,  ware- 
houses, and,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  day,  our 
homes.  Fortnightly  Heview. 
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There  is  no  locality  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  where  the  shorter  sunfish  (Orihagw- 
iscus  mola)  is  more  frequently  to  be  seen  thao  in 
the  waters  of  South- West  Ireland.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  confined  to  the  summer,  at  which 
season  I  have  oflen  fallen  in  with  these  creatures 
all  along  the  coast  from  Dungarvan  to  Valentia. 
Indeed,  one  or  two  may  be  seen  almost  every 
fine  day  in  those  parts. 

The  warm  equatorial  current  which  sets  upon 
this  shore  is  the  probable  cause  of  their  presence, 
which  indeed  occurs  all  the  ^ear  round,  for  I  am 
assured  by  trustworthy  residents  that  they  are 
at  least  as  abundant  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

One  afternoon,  in  August.  1877,  a  boat's  crew 
from  my  vacht,  returnmg  from  long-lining  ia 
Ballinskelligs  Bay,  fell  in  with  a  large  sunfish, 
lying  on  the  surface  in  its  usual  lazy  fashion,  the 
pr()jecting  caudal  fins  describing  the  segment  of 
a  circle  in  the  air  as  the  unwieldy  body  rolled 
with  every  heave  of  the  sea.  Rowing  up,  thef 
endeavored  to  ^x  the  conger  gaff  in  him,  an 
attempt  which  was  frustrated  oj  the  extreme 
hardness  of  his  skin.  A  four-oared  boat,  withj 
five  excited  men  doing  their  best  to  insert  ^ 
sharp  iron  point,  seemed  neither  to  alarm  nor  toj 
cause  him  any  discomfort  Finding  their  efforts! 
in  vain,  and  seeing  that  he  still  took  no  notice^ 
of  them,  they  approached  his  head,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  getting  the  gaff  into  his  moutL 
Lightly  as  he  had  treated  the  previous  insults, 
such  a  liberty  as  this  was  not  to  be* borne.  He 
.^struggled  violently,  and  after  being  held  for 
some  ten  minutes  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  two 
men  — his  struggles  being  skilfully  utilized  to 
propel  the  boat  towards  tne  yacht — he  gnthisi 
head  down,  and  with  one  wrench  escaped,  bear^i 
ing  the  ^aff  away  with  him. 

Thinkmg  thatasimilar  opportunity  might  again 
occur,  and  notcaring  to  expend  any  more  gaffsjnA 
country  where  it  was  not  easy  to  replace  them  J 
I  fastened  a  large  hook  to  a  stick,  a  lanyard  bein^ 
securely  afilxedto  the  book,  and  *  *  stopped  ^  alon|] 
the  stick ;  to  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  lanyard  ai 
stix)ng  line  could  be  attached  when  necessary.    ; 

No  opportunity  occurred.in  1877,  but  in  the  end , 
of  July,  1878,  when  just  about  to  shoot  an  otter^ 
trawl  from  my  fishing  cutter  (a  boat  of  tbirtf 
tons^,  a  sunfish  was  seen  close  to  us  in  the  head  of 
Balhnskelligs  Bay,  in  about  six  fathoms  of  water. 

Jumping  into  the  dingey  with  one  man  we 
rowed  up  to  the  fish,  which  took  no  notice  of  us. 
My  companion  **  backed^'  me  towards  the  head, 
and  as  1  prepared  to  insert  my  hookstick  into  his 
mouth,  I  had  sufficient  time  to  examine  him 
closely.  He  lay  on  one  side  blowing  a  sti'e:im 
of  water  out  of  his  mouth,  and  vacuously  roHing 
his  enormous  eyes  within  a  yard  of  my  hand- 
still  without  the  least  symptom  of  alarm. 
Another  moment,  and  the  hook  was  firmly  fixed 
in  his  mouth ;  for  three  or  four  seconds  he  re- 
mained motionless,  still  gazing  blandly  at  me, 
and  then,  with  one  wild  plunge,  down  he  went. 
Fortur.iitoly  we  had  uncoiled  some  few  fathoms 
of  line  from  our  fifty-fathom  reel,  yet  for  a  few 
moments  it  seemed  that  he  would  overpower  ns 
and  carry  reel  and  all  away. 

Just  in  time,  however,  my  man  managed  to 

fet  one  turn  round  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  the 
orse  was,  so  to  speak,  •*putto."    Steering  in 
the  stern  with  an  oar,  while  the  man  tended  the 
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,  we  tore  through  the  water  for  some  200 
Is  io  the  wake  of  oar  strange  leader,  who, 
[from  time  to  time  he  struck  the  sandy  bottom 
e  shallow  bay  came  to  the  surface,  plunging 
1  aguin  with  gradually  falling   strength, 
ball-an-hoiir  he  towed  us  about  hither  and 
T  in  a  purposeless  manner,  the  cutter  keep- 
oS'and  on  just  clear  of  his  course.    Having 
ftt  quieted  hi m,  we  secured  him  to  the  cut- 
side,  and  sailing  as  best  we  could,  impeded 
c  were  by  his  weight  and  bulk,  we  delivered 
to  the  crew  of  the  larger  yacht. 
was  impossible  to  estimate  his  weight,  but 
likct  that  it  took  six  men  to  haul  him  above 
water  mark  shows  that  it  was  not  small. 
Ileogth  was  six  feet  tiiree  inches,  depth  three 
two  inches.    The  distance  from  mi  to  fin, 
\g  the  extreme  points,  was  seven  feet  five 

thickness,  which  was  considerable,   we 

not  take.    On  various  parts  of  his  body  we 

parasites :  one  sort,  wnich  was  about  the 

I  aod  thickness  of  a  shilling,  is  figured  in 

ell's  •♦  British  Fishes  "  (sunfish) ;  Qie  other 

indescribable  disgusting  creature  about 

of  a  horse  bean,  wiUi  hooked  claws  and 

flaps  like  the  wing  covers  of  some  im- 

ly  developed  insect. 

equently  we  captured  two  more  sunfish 

imilar  way,  but  as  No.  1  had  proved  not 

loseless  but  a  nuisance,  we  freed  them  when 

ive  up  the  contest.  D.    . 

Land  and  Water. 

MASS^NA  IN  GENOA. 

siege  sustained  by  Mass^na  at  Genoa  was, 
way,  another  victo^ ;  for  no  more  brilliant 
sts  in  the  annals  of  modem  war.    It  saved 
Irom  an  invasion.    *'  The  situation  of  the 
d  was  horrible.    Everything  edible  had 
voured  —  horses,  cats,  dogs,  and  rats. 
Idiers,  thinking  themselves  abandoned  by 
,  had  given  up  all  hope,  and  unable  to 
themselves  standing,  had  asked  to  be  al- 
to sit  on  the   ground  while  mounting 
They  were  dying  without  a  murmur. 
ot  80  the    Genoese.     .     .    .    They  died 
aod  despairing.    It  wanted  a  man  of  the 
,  a  man  of  j?ranite,  like  Mass^na,  to  resist 
.    .    .    They  arrived  in  processions  of 
nds,  imploring  him  to  surrender.^^    He 
that  it  would  come  to  that  at  last,  but  faith- 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Bonaparte,  he 
ored  to  keep  the  besiegers  as  long  as  pos- 
**  One  day  such  a  procession  was  headed 
bberinfi^,  iat  Capuchin  friar,  crying,  *  My 
neral,  have  pity  on  the  povera  genie,'* " 
na  immediiitely  perceived  that  the  rev- 
father  was  an  Austrian.  First,  he  scanned 
B  with  a  look  resembling  that  of  the  very  tor- 
tti  of  Genoa  —  dull,  gloomy,  pitiless. 
rbeD.  scrutinizing  him  more  closely,  he  said 
lum  in  a  cavernous  tone,  from  the  depths  of  a 
Jfoondly  empty  stomach,  — 
*  Reverend  father,  you  are  fat !  ^ 
rbe  Capuchin  shuddered,  and  fi^ew  confused, 
increasing  the  savage  air,  rendered  more  ex- 
!ssive  still  by  his  wolfish  profile  and  white 
Ih,  he  repeated,  '*  Reverend  father,  you  are 
.very  fat!" 

Hte  Capuchin,  trembling,  retreated  a  few 
ps,  grew  pale,  and  took  to  his  heels,  followed 
the  mob.         Van  Zaun's  French  Revolution. 
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ONE  STRIKE  OUT  OF  SIXTY-EIGHT  WINS. 

[  The  following  letter  to  an  English  paper  is  an 
interesting,  though  not  a  pleasant  summary. 
Only  four  strikes  out  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  in  1878,  it  says,  were  distinctly 
successful.  Whatever  views  may  be  held  on 
questions  of  labor  and  wages,  all  thoughtful 
persons  must  agree  that  when  values  and 
prices  and  wages  with  them  are  all  sinking  to- 
gether, a  strike  must  naturally  fail.  Employers 
are  none  too  quick  to  raise  wages  when  prices  are 
rising,  and  then  a  strike  may  win ;  but  when 
prices  are  falling,  it  is  like  trying  to  row  a  boat 
up  Niagara.  And  yet  that  is  the  time  almost 
always  chosen ! — Ed,} 

Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan  writes :  —  For  months 
past  there  has  been  the  same  dull  mo- 
notony of  falling  markets,  wages  reduced, 
workmen  discharged,  mills  closed,  fUmaces 
blown  out,  and  collieries  laid  off;  and  1879 
opens  amid  universal  depression  and  distress, 
such  as  the  present  generadon  has  seldom 
or  never  known.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  with  this  diminution  of  work  there  would 
be  comparatively  few  labor  disputes  to  chron- 
icle, seeing  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  year  has  been  very  great, 
and  nas  now  attained  enormous  proportions. 
Unfortunatelv,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  sum 
total  of  strikes  for  1878  is  no  less  than  277. 
The  number  for  last  year  was  only  181.  To 
this  list  we  may  add  forty  strikes  in  other 
countries. 

A  good  number  of  these  have  been  ephemeral, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lancashire  cotton 
strike,  which  was  attended  with  so  much  un- 
fortunate violence,  have  not  been  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  rivet  public  attention,  like  the 
Cl^'de  shipbuilding  and  the  London  masons  did 
last  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  pertinacity 
with  which  some  of  these  quarrels  have  been, 
and  are  still  being,  fought  is  amazing,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  hopeless  out-look  of  industrial 
affairs.  Of  individual  trades,  the  colliers  have 
led  the  way  in  general  restlessness  during  the 
year,  a  fact  which  appears  to  bo  largely  attrib- 
utable* to  the  fallacious  teaching  of  Mr. 
Macdonald  on  his  favorate  subject  of  limita- 
tion of  production.  The  building  trades  have 
also  been,  as  usual,  very  unsettled,  though 
it  is  worth  notice  that  the  majority  of  these 
disputes  have  arisen  in  the  North  and  Scot- 
land, where  wages  are  always  less  than  those 
of  the  South. 

The  results  of  these  strikes  only  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  that  they  utterly  fail  to  gain  their 
object.  Out  of  this  large  number  I  can  only 
find  four  in  which  the  men  were  distinctly  suc- 
cessful, and  seventeen  in  which  a  compromise 
was  entered  into,  and  these  only  in  strikes  of 
no  great  importance.  Whatever  excuse  there 
may  be  for  agitation  when  business  is  brisk, 
there  is  none  now ;  and  those  leaders  who,  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  deplorable  state  of  trade, 
not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  the  world,  and 
also  of  the  rapidity  with  which  foreign  nations 
are  treading  on  our  heels,  can  yet  advise  their 
unfortunate  clients  to  strike,  and  thus  throw 
fresh  burdens  upon  charity  and  the  rate- 
pavers,  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  fearfully 
culpable. 
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"H.  F.  K.  A.^^  (of  Kansas)  inquires  anxiously 
concernine  the  use  of  ammonia  in  snake-bites, 
and  I  am  nappy  in  being  able  to  afford  him  some 
information  in  Professor  lialford^s  own  words. 
Various  remedies,  cried  up  by  a  rather  extensive 
acquaintance  in  India  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
America,  have  induced  me  to  read  a  good  deal 
of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  a 
few  quotations  from  Professor  Ualford^s  pen  may 
not,  I  trust,  prove  unacceptable.  He,  after  some 
years  of  careful  experiments,  states  that  ammonia 
IS,  '*  without  doubt,  the  best  form  of  stimulant 
to  exhibit,^*  and  this,  on  account  of  its  rapid  ac- 
tion. **  Being  eminently  volatile  it  does  its 
work  speedily,  but  is  as  speedily  used  up,  con- 
sequently must  be  replaced  by  fresh  injections 
as  oilen  as  required.^^  Professor  Hal  ford  de- 
scribes a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  successfully,  and  the  favorable  reception  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  among  the  medical  faculty 
of  Australia  generally.  The  doses  would  appear 
to  vary  in  strength  and  in  quantity  according  to 
circumstances.  In  thercase  ofaboy  of  nine  years 
old,  diluted  ammonia,  consisting  of  two  parts  to 
ten  of  water,  was  injected  into  a  vein  at  the 
elbow.  In  another  case  —  also  a  boy  —  five 
minims  of  liquid  ammonia  were  diluted  with 
twenty-five  of  water.  In  a  third  case  the  dose 
was  stronger,  viz.,  twenty  minims  to  forty  of 
water. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  October, 
1869,  Professor  Halford  records  several  cases 
where  liq.  am.,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water, 
were  used  successfully.  **  Within  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds  it  passes  into  every  part  of  the 
body,''  he  affirms.  A  large  number  of  persons, 
apparently  dying,  have  recovered  by  fifteen 
minims  of  liq.  am.  bein^  injected,  says  an 
Australian  medical  journal.  A  man  who  re- 
covered under  this  treatment  described  the  sen- 
sation as  that  of  an  electric  shock  passing^ 
through  his  frame.  ••Previously  to  my  exi>eri- 
ments,"  says  Professor  Halford,  ••  it  had  never 
been  thought  possible  to  throw  ten  or  twenty 
minims  of  the  strongest  liq.  am.  into  the  veins 
without  killing  the  man  on  the  spot,  b|it  we 
know  now  that  we  ma^'  even  repeat  this  quantity 
many  times  in  a  bad  case.**  He  first  tried 
ammonia  on  a  human  being  in  1868,  after  having 
for  three  years  practiced  a  series  of  experiments 
on  animals.  ••Having  succeeded  with  dogs,  I 
felt  bound  to  suggest  a  similar  treatment  on 
man,  and  from  this  time  commenced  a  new  era 
in  the  treatment  of  snake-bite."  But  Professor 
Halford,  and  other  scientific  experimentalists, 
warn  laymen  against  the  unpractieed  use  of  the 
hypodermic  syringe.  Rough  treatment  or  a 
coarse  instrument  produce  severe  wounds — 
even  gangrene.  Injections  require  skill  and  a 
doctor,  we  are  told ;  therefore  it  is  well  to  be 
prepared  with  other  remedies,  the  tight  and 
prompt  ligature,  incisions,  and  then  ammonia 
rubbed  in,  while  internally  large  doses  of  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  ^nerally  successful.  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchel,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Professor 
Halford  quite  agree  as  to  the  startling  quantities 
of  brandy  or  of  whiskey  which  may  be  swal- 
lowed at  such  a  time.  The  syringes  are  made  as 
fine  as  the  fang  itself,  sometimes  of  ^lass,  some- 
times of  silver. — Catherine  C.  Hoplet,  in 
Land  and  Water, 
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THE  TWENTY-FIVE  LIBRABT. 
The  following  question  appears  in  last  week^ 
New  EngUuki  Journal  of  Education:  «*Pl4 
give  a  list  of  books;  say  twenty-five  to  fifty, 
would  form  the  working  library  of  any  one  w 
desired  a  liberal  education.  L.  E.  F."  Of  co 
this  problem  is  too  vague  for  a  really  sakisCM 
tory  answer,  and  belonjgs  to  that  class  of  quei 
tions  whose  model  is,  "  Please  state  the  1 
of  a  string.''  Is  •  *  any  one  "  a  little  girl  jost 
to  read,  or  a  grown  man  of  considerable 
mentsP  However,  the  question  suggests 
answer  to  a  different  one,  which  may, 
be  of  service  to  somebody,  if  not  to  ''any  0De«^ 
Here  is  a  list  of  twenty-five  books,  whose  o 
will  be  a  thoroughly  well-informed  person,  fai 
mastering  even  half  their  contents :  — 

1.  Bible.    The  Bible  Society's  small  pica  8 
double  Golunm,  is   a  clearly  printed  and  p 
good  edition. 

2.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited 
Hackett.     Better,  but  more  cosUy  is  McQl 
took  &  Strong's  Biblical  and  Theological  Cjcia 
psBdia  (now  out  as  far  as  letter  Jf). 

3.  Webster's  Unabridged.  Anenormoos 
of  information. 

4.  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,  if  yon  can 
it ;  if  not,  Chambers's  Cyclopsedia. 

5.  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  or  To 
Manual  of  Dates,  each  one  volume.    Short 
counts,  with  dates  of  places,  countries,  and 
jects.    Would  serve  to  some  extent  instead 
No.  4. 

6.  Bartiett's  Dictionary  of  FamOiar 
tions.    A  book,  so  good  that  it  may  almost 
as  a  Bible  in  its  class. 

7.  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fi 
or  Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of 
tion. 

8.  Perkins's  Best  Beading.  Prepared  bj 
present  writer ;  but  he  finds  it  so  convenieot  tbal^ 
having  no  longer  any  money  interest  in  it,  bi 
boldly  recommends  it.  It  is  a  list  of  topics  d 
subjects,  with  names  of  books  on  each,  and  pncoi 

9.  Acompendious  Universal  History.  I^rtl^ 
or  Miiller^s;  or,  perhaps.  Freeman's  Genenl 
Sketch.  There  isn't  and  cant  be  a  satisfactory  00& 

10.  Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  Bohn's  e<fi- 
tion .  This,  or  some  other  good  chronology,  is  tin 
backbone  of  all  real  historical  study,  and  isizMfifr; 
pensable  for  it. 

11.  An  Atlas.  If  you  can  afford  it,  bsn 
Johnston's  or  Black's  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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lod  Johnston^s  (the  back  editions  can  often  be 
found  cheap,  imd  will  do  very  well)  for  America. 
But  these  two  new  would  cost  some  $60  or  $70. 
Patnam^s  issue,  one  of  one  hundred  maps,  much 
cheaper,  and  the  "  College  Atlas  *\  is  cheaper  yet. 

12.  Thomas's  Biographical  Dictionary,  two 
Tolomes ;  or  Phillips's  Brief  Biographical  Die- 
liooaiy,  one  volume,  which  is  cheaper,  but  very 
diort,  giving  only  one-line  entries. 

13.  UUdreth's  History  6f  the  United  States, 
ax  Tolumes,  8°  (to  1820)  ;  or  Willard's.  in  one 
volume,  8°.  Ollier's  three  volumes,  published  by 
Cissel],  is  rather  costly,  but  a  pretty  good  book. 

U.  Tyler's  History  of  American  Literature 
(sot  finished  yet). 

15.  Duyckinck's  Cydopsedia  of  American  Lit- 
erature (die  new  revised  edition  by  Simons). 

16.  Chambers's  Cyolop»dia  of  English  Litera- 
tore. 

17.  Coates'sFiresideEncyclopsBdia  of  Poetry, 
Fields  and  Whipple's,  or  Bryant's,  or  Dana's 

similar  collections. 

18.  Shakespeare.  The  little  '*  Handy  Vol- 
iDse"  edition,  in  eleven  volumes,  32^;  or  the  new 
•'Avon"  edition,  in  one  volume,  R.  8**;  or  any 
decent  edition ;  there  are  hundreds. 

19.  Tyler's  Primitive  Civilization. 

20.  Maine's  Ancient  Law. 

21.  Rawlinson's  Five  Great  Empires  (viz.: 
Qialdean,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Median,  and 
^an). 

22.  Brugsch's    History    of    Ancient   Egypt, 
last  four  books,  taken  together,  will  give 

competent  view  of  the  chief  points  in  |irhat  may 
called  the  modem  ancient  history.    At  any 

,  they  show  the  latest  discoveries  of  facts, 
d  the  soundest  conclusions  about  them,  as  to 

primitive  history  of  man. 

23.  Buckley's  Short  History  of  Natural  Sci- 
boe. 

24.  Tait's  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Sci- 
ence.   These  two  books  will  do  in  some  measure 

tthe  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe  what 
four  preceding  will  do  for  the  history  of  man. 
26.  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy.      A 

Edensed  but  comprehensive  and  very  candid 
i  intelligent  account  of  the  history  of  specula- 
i  thought. 


I  This  collection  of  twenly-iive  works  would 
Nmount  (taking  the  larger  sets)  to  some  sixty  or 
Iterenty  volumes,  and  would  cost  somewhere 
towards  $300  at  full  prices.  But  any  one  who 
^  be  familiar  with  these  books,  and  use  them 
b  well  as  they  can  be  used,  will  be  well  instructed, 
both  for  time  and  eternity.  And  lastly,  if  any 
deader  desires  further  information  about  these 
books,  or  any  others,  let  application  be  made  to 
The  Saturday  Maoazine. 


FACTS. 

The  silver  legal  tender  dollar  is  worth  less 
than- eighty-four  cents  in  money. 

A  number  of  glass  objects  of  remarkable  beauty 
were  lately  exhibited  in  the  French  Academy. 
The  process  of  manufacture,  devised  by  M.  Mo- 
not,  consists  in  submitting  red-hot  glass,  which 
contains  a  metallic  oxide,  to  the  reducing  action 
of  coal  gas.  The  metals,  copper  or  silver,  are 
brought  to  a  state  of  liberty  in  the  very  mass  of 
the  vitreous  substance.  Some  fine  specimens  of 
artificial  aventurine  were  also  presented. 

A  Real  Telegraph.  —  A  new  invention .  of  a 
real  practical  character,  not  a  mere  "  paulo  post 
futurum  "  invention  like  many  we  have  heard  of 
lately,  has  just  been^ade  bv  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper, 
the  well-known  mechanical  engineer.  It  is  a 
real  telegraphic  writing  machine.  The  writer  in 
London  moves  his  pen,  and  simultaneously  at 
Brighton  another  pen  is  moved,  as  though  by  a 
phantom  hand,  in  precisely  similar  curves  and 
motions.  The  writer  writes  in  London,  the  ink 
marks  in  Brighton.  .We  have  seen  this  instru- 
ment at  work,  and  its  marvels  are  quite  as  start- 
ling as  those  of  th6  telephone.  *  The  pen  at  the 
receiving  end  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
guided  by  a  spirit  hand.  The  apparatus  is 
shortly  to  be  made  public  before  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers.  [There  is  given  a  fiac- 
simile  of  the  writing  produced  by  mis  telegra- 
phic writing  machine.}  Nature, 

*' Great  ceremonies  are  necessary,"  says  the 
Railroad  News,  ••  to  get  a  train  ofT  m  Germany. 
When  all  is  ready  a  bell  rings.  Then  another  ' 
bell  rings.  Then  the  on^gine  whistles,  or  rather 
toot-toot-toots  gently.  Then  the  conductor  tells 
the  station-master  that  all  is  ready.  Then  the 
station-master  looks  placidly  around  and  says 
•SoP'  Then  the  conductor  shouts  'Fertiff?' 
interrogatively.  Then  the  station-master  replies 
•  Fertig,'  positively.  Then  the  conductor  blows 
a  horn ;  the  engine  whistles ;  the  bell  rings ;  the 
other  bell  rings;  the  station-master  says,  •SoP' 
—  the  passengers  swear  in  various  tongues — 
and  the  train  starts.  That  is,  unless  there  is  a 
belated  fat  man  —  in  which  case  they  do  it  all 
over  again." 

M.D.  FOR  Women.  —  We  learn  that  a  Russian 
lady,  Mme.  Berladskaya,  has  just  received  the 
deffree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  after  having  deiended  at  a  puplic  meet- 
ing her  thesis  **  On  the  Structure  of  Arteries." 
This  paper  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  Prof.  Charcot.  Mme  Berladskaya  is  the  sec- 
ond lady  who  h^  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Paris,  the  first  having  been  Mme. 
Goncharbff. 

[Thus  says  an  English  paper.  Mrs.  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi,  now  of  New  York  City,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  well-known  publisher,  George 
P.  Putnam,  was,  however,  before  these,  the  first 
woman  ever  admitted  to  the  £cole  de  M6decine 
at  Paris,  and  who  made  these  the  complete 
course  of  six  years.  She  was  the  second  woman 
who  received  a  diploma  from  the  institution,  and 
graduated  with  honors,  receiving  a  silver  medal 
tor  her  thesis.  Mrs.  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson,  of 
London,  entered  after  Mrs.  Jacobi,  but  taking 
only  a  partial  course,  became  the  first  woman  to 
graduate  in  medicine  at  Paris.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  honors. — Ed.'] 
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AMENITIES. 

Cool  NosE.—The  other  dav  a  daily  said.  ♦•  The 
boys  are  happy.  No  school  from  dow  antil  next 
Monday.^    Ears  cool,  too. 

Cruel.  —  Fair  one  (during  an  interval  in  the 
Valse),   *•  You're  very  fond    of  dancing,  aint 
youP" 
Brown.  ••  Yaas.    I  go  in  for  it  a  good  deal." 
Fair  One.    •*!  wonder  you  don^  learn  !^ 

Punch. 

From  Mouth  to  Mouth. — Jfory  .•—•' Oh, 
Sissy  !  this  tiresome  loose  tooth  1  I  (Mclare  Vl\ 
pull  it  out!" 

Sissy: — "Oh,  no,  Mary,  pray  don't!  Ma'U 
make  me  wear  it.''  [^Sissy  gets  M  her  sister^s 
cast-offs.  •  *  i^ttfi. 

Deaf  mamma  ^who  has  been  screaming  at 
the  top  of  her  Toioe  for  over  ten  minutes  to 
Johnny,  who  has  just  crawled  down  from  the 
hay-loil):  "You  naughty,  naughty  boy!  Why 
didn't  you  answer  me  before  P ''  Johnny  (very 
innocently)  :  "I  didnt  hear  yon  till  you  called 
free  or  four  times." 

Dean  Ramsat  tells  this  story.  A  man  lost  his 
wife  and  cow  on  the  same  day.  His  neigh!iors, 
naturally  thinking  that  the  greater  loss  of  the  two 
was  the  loss  of  his  wife,  sympathized  with  him 
very  deeply,  and  intimated  the  possibility  of  a 
new  partner,  who  could  be  had  for  the  asking. 
••Ouay,"he  answered,  in  contemptuous  tones; 
••p^ou're  a'  keen  enough  to  get  mo  anithor 
wife,  but  no  one  o'  ye  ofifers  to  gie  me  anidier 
coo." 

Thk  Leading  Feature.— Tbmmy'^  Mamma. 
Come  and  say  how  do  you  do  to  Mr.  Dubosky ; 
he  wants  to  know  you. 

Tommy.  Does  he?  Well,  I  know  him. 
He  was  in  the  pantomime,  he  was,  only  he 
had  the  other  things  on  him  then,  as  well  as 
his  nose. 

[Of  course  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  sta'e  that 
the  good  gentleman  alt/iough  sure  enough  his  nose 
is  large  and  red,  never  was  on  any  stage  all  his 
^ife.  Judy. 


proverbial  philosophy,    by  tuppest. 

You  can't  got  new  milk  from  a  flatriron. 

You  might  just  ns  well  tell  jokes  to  a  fool  as 
measure  a  mermaid  for  new  boots. 

A  king  may  have  too  large  a  nose. 

You  may  catch  a  crickot-ball  or  an  excursion 
train  if  you  wait  long  enough. 

Murrving  some  women  is  like  starting  in  the 
firework  business.  ' 

One  bii^  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  you  had  the 
day  before  yesterday  for  dinner.  Judy. 

Musical  Mixture. — Some  forty  years  ago 
the  programme  of  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Norwich  Musical  Festival  contained  the  follow- 
ing list  of  morveaux,  with  the  executants.  It 
can  hardly  be  considered  over-loaded  as  re- 
gards punctuation.  The  Messiah  was  to  be 
performed,  and  the  numbers  nm  somewhat 
m  this  way: —-••Comfort  ye  Mr.  Ilobbs,  But 
who  may  abide  Mr.  Balfe,  Behold  a  virgin 
Mr.  Young,  Behold  darkness  shall  cover  Mr. 
Phillips,  Rejoice  gi-e:itly  Miss  Birch,  He  shall 
feed  Miss  llawes,  Come  unto  me  Mdme. 
Stockausen." 


A  Good-sized  Fib.  — Monkeys  are  famed  as 
adepts  in  mimicrv,  and  a  British  doctor  in  Java 
recently  received  an  unpleasant  proof  of  their 
imitative  propensities.  The  doctor  had  a  large 
monkey,  tame  and  very  clever,  which  was  gen- 
erally Its  master's  companion  in  the  dissecting- 
room  whilst  he  pursued  his  anatomical  studies. 
Jacko  used  always  to  watch  the  proceedings  at- 
tentively, and  one  day,  when  alone  with  its  roas- 
ter, seized  the  unlucky  doctor,  popped  him  upon 
the  dissecting  table,  and  was  just  going  to  pat 
its  lessons  to  practical  use  when  the  doctor's 
cries  brought  the  people  of  the  house  to  the  spot, 
just  in  time  to  save  tne  doctor  from  immediato 
vivisection.  That  must  have  been  a  large  mon- 
key !  Onee  a  Week. 

[Why  not  a  small  doctor  P-—jEtf.] 

Patent  Hens'  Eggs.  —  One  of  tibe  San  Fran- 
cisco papers  gives  an  account  of  a  new  industry 
that  has  risen  in  that  city,  namely,  the  manu- 
facture of  hens'  eggs  from  inexpensive  materids. 
The  albumen  is  imitated  by  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur, carbon,  and  fatty  matter  obtained  from 
the  slaughter-houses,  and  rendered  sticky  with 
mucilage.  The  yolk  is  made  of  blood,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  ma^esia,  muriate  of  ammonia, 
oleic  and  margano  acids,  and  colored  with 
chrome-yellow.  The  shells  are  shaped  by  a 
blow-pipe  from  a  mass  of  gypsum  (plaster  of 
Paris),  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of 
iron.  After  the  shells  are  blown  the  albumen 
is  forced  in  through  a  hole  iu  the  small  end, 
and  sticks  to  the  sides;  then  the  yolk  is 
added,  and  after  being  covered  with  more  of 
the  albumen  mixture  the  hole  is  sealed  with 
cement.  The  complete  egg  is  then  "rubbed 
pretty  smooth,  and  laid  aside  for  packing.'* 
It  is  asserted  that  many  barrels  of  these 
eggs  have  been  already  shipped  eastward  for 
consumption;  and,  as  a  pleasing  adjunct  to 
meat  from  the  ''slink  butcher,"  they  will,  no 
doubt,  bei  gratefully  welcomed  by  British 
house-keepers  in  searai  of  **  cheap  and  nutri- 
tious "  food. 

[The  trustful  English  papers  are  printing 
this  cggstraordinary  eggsample  of  'Mnvggs- 
pensive ''  counterfeiting  as  if  they  believed 
the  tale.  We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that 
it  would  cost  about  $1.27  each  to  make  these 
eggs;  and  that  a  man  who  could  sha|)e  egg- 
shells with  a  blow-^ipe,  as  above  alleged, 
could  play  on  a  violm  with  a  tallow  candle. 
—  Ed.'] 
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/*■  TnKXS  PARTS—PAST  III. 


Chisholm,  tei 
been  desired,  toO  evei-jthing  to  his  friends,  who 
would  not  hear  of  the  mateh ;  that  he  hod  never, 
before  leaving  Jajnaicn,  opened  his  lips  to  a 
ioal  concerning  his  proposal;  and  thut  he 
troMeA  his  short  visit  there  would  be  forgotten 
bj  most  people  before  the  letter  he  wu  writing 
could  come  to  hand.  He  had  made  bis  offer 
witti  a  sincere  heart,  believing  that  he  could 
win  over  his  fidenda  to  his  wishes;  but,  alas! 
Mr.  Chisholm  knew  better  than  be.  He  im- 
plored Arabella,  whom  he  still  loved  as  fondly 
■8  ever,  to  forgive  and  forget  bim,  —  andagreat 
detl  more  betokening  honest  remorse. 

Mr.  Chisliolm,  as  he  had  foreseen  the  possi- 
bQi^  of  such  an  issoe  as  this,  bore  the  disap- 
pointment with  eqnanimitj.  "I  was  no  mistaken 
m  the  laddie,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  He's  been 
tje  honorable  and  true,  and  there's  not  a  word 
of  hj^acris;  in  a'  the  letter.  Td  have  loved 
bim  weel  as  a  son-in-law,  and  the  connection  — 
bat  there,  it's  of  nae  use  encouraging  idle  re- 
g^tsj  what  maun  be,  mann  be;  and  there's  as 
gnde  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  cam  oot  of  it.  As 
lor  Bell,  she'll  mavbe  gtael  sairlv  eneugh ;  but 
(he's  joung,  and  sne'll  do  weel  belvve."  Shrewd 
u  he  was,  tiiongb,  the  old  gentleman  misoal- 
culated  altogether  the  effect  which  this  news 
would  have  upon  hts  daughter.  He  expected 
Her  to  be  affected  as  an  English  or  Sootcn  girl 
would  have  been  bj  such  a  reverse.  But  he 
WM  quite  miprepared  for  the  burst  of  passion 
with  which  Arabella  received  the  communica- 
tion. She  wept  and  shrieked ;  then  ponred  out 
a  volume  of  reproaches  against  Clifton,  whom 
she  said  she  would  spit  upon  and  trample  in 
Ihg  dust,  ra^ng  and  stamping  while  she  thus 
laved,  as  if  she  were  literally  crushing  her  lost 
lover  to  pieces ;  then,  exhausted  by  her  violenoB, 
the  threw  herself  on  the  £oor,  weeping  bitterly 
tg^D,  and  calling  upon  her  beloved  oy  every 
eDdeirinz  name.  The  variations  of  her  fury 
tontinaaa  so  long  that  the  old  planter  was  per- 
fectly shocked,  and  even  alarmed,  at  the  paroz- 
jimi.    Reasoning  with  her  was  qnite  out  of  the 


qnettlon ;   bnt  afier  trying  for  a  long  while  to 
soothe  her,  he  spoke  a  little  sternly. 
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this  was  nut  the  behavior  of  a  gentle  body,  but 
more  like  tlio  savagery  of  the  people  on  the 
estate,  who  were  uiiuble  in  any  cireumstances 
to  contrnl  themselves.  This,  however,  did  very 
little  good ;  and  when  the  ?irl  became  more 
subdued,  it  was  because  she  had  expended  her 
strength.  She  then  turned  sullen,  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  moaned  or  threatened.  It  was  a  most 
pitiable  case.  The  old  man  hesitated  from 
shame  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  and  the  young 
lady's  negro  attendants  were  of  no  use  to  him 
in  the  circumstances.  "My,  Bar!  someting 
rons'  upon  her  mind,"  one  abignil  said ;  while 
another  one  brought  her  a  piece  of  lead  to  bite 
(and  Arabella  bit  It),  saying,  ''She  will  better 
after  she  kick  lilly  bit."  No  food  passed  her 
lips  that  day,  and  she  never  spoke  rationally. 
When  she  was  not  in  the  sullens,  she  was  m 
such  a  violent  fit  as  has  been  described.  Of 
course  this  could  not  last,  and  after  some  hours 
Arabella  became  somewhat  calmer;  but  she 
seemed  a  changed  girl.  She  was  careless  of  her 
appearance,  would  scarcelv  ent  or  drink,  and 
lay  sobbing  and  moaning  tne  half  of  her  time. 
To  speak  oi  anything  connected  with  her  trouble 
was  Impossible,  for  it  made  her  rage  like  a 
pythoness.  Her  poor  lather  was  almost  out  of 
bis  wits  with  alarm,  and  the  negro  servants  had 
a  dreadful  tjme  of  it.  One  of  them  having  im- 
prudently hinted,  "  I  think  missy  mus'  a  crossed 
m  love,  was  despatched  under  escort  to  the 
driver,  with  an  order  that  she  should  receive  a 
sound  flogging.  Old  Sandy  watched  the  conne 
of  her  temper;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  let  her 
be  seen  witnout  shame,  he  entreated  Miss  Sal- 
mon to  come  and  stay  at  the  house,  judginz 
rightlv  enough  that  the  presence  of  an  Knglish 
lady,  before  whom  she  had  always  appeared  as 
a  person  of  wealth  and  distinction,  would  prove 
a  greater  restraint  on  her  humors  than  that  of 
natives  with  whom  her  infancy  had  been  11a- 
mlltar,  —  and  Miss  Salmon  came.  The  old  gen- 
tleman prepared  Florafor  the  condition  in  which 
she  would  And  her  friend,  and  hinted  that  they 
had  received  disagreeable  news  concerning 
some  one  in  whom  Uiey  were  Interested  in  Eng- 
land. But  Flora  was  very  little  behind  him  m 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened.  Where  there 
are  negroes  about,  nothing  can  be  kept  very 
quiet.    It  was  known  all  over  the  neigbboring 


Arabella,  In  a  fit  of  passion,  had  well-nigh  lost 
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her  reason;  and  Flora  was  not  slow  to  guess 
what  it  all  meant.  An  old  negress  on  the  estate 
was  very  eloquent  concerning  the  case;  **I  is 
nat  supprise,  for  true;  doan^t  me  know  him 
modda,  nei  P  dat  Cissy  de  moas^  passiony  pusson 
upon  the  prapperty  before  him  turn  wise  woman. 
Befo^  dis  creecha  barn,  him  hab  terrible  fits  ob 
violence.    I  is  nat  astonish." 

Whether  i\rabella  cared  to  see  Flora  or  not,  is 
doubtful ;  but  she  did  make  an  effort  to  be  more 
reasonable  after  her  visitor  arrived.  Yet  to 
Miss  Salmon  the  change  was  very  marked.  She 
had  lost  all  care  about  her  appearance,  and, 
indeed,  seemed  to  take  interest  in  nothing.  Her 
looks  were  sadly  altered,  and  tliough  she  did 
not  always  refuse  to  converse  or  to  join  in 
amusement,  she  would  sit  for  hours  silent  or 
else  weeping. 

Mr.  Spence,  who  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive, 
after  the  ball  at  Montego  Bay,  that  Clifton  had 
distanced  him,  did,  nevertheless,  make  his  ap- 
pearance a^ain  at  Blenheim  after  the  ensign 
sailed  for  England.  But  he  no  longer  got  any 
encoura^ment.  Arabella,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  nad  wholly  and  determinedly  given  her 
heart  to  the  young  soldier,  and  was  true  in  her 
affection,  not  wishing  to  practise  hypocrisy  or 
coquetry  during  her  lover's  absence.  Miss  Sal- 
mon, however,  the  first  time  she  encountered 
Spence,  mysteriously  hinted  that  the  ground 
might  be  clear  now,  and  ur^ed  him  to  come  and 
try  his  fortune  again ;  and  this  probably  she  did 
partly  out  of  pure  good- will  to  Arabella,  whose 
melancholy  might  possibly  be  dissipated  by  the 
attentions  of  another  young  man  more  readilv 
than  by  other  means.  At  the  same  time,  be  it 
remembered,  it  was  expected  that  Clifton  would 
soon  rejoin  his  i^egiment;  and  so,  if  Arabella 
should  accept  anouier  lover  before  he  came,  it 
might  be  as  well  for  her  and  for  Flora  too. 
Spence,  who  had  declined  further  competition 
only  because  he  believed  it  to  be  hopeless,*  was 
not  unwilling  to  recommence  his  suit,  lie  re- 
newed his  addresses ;  and  being  by  nature  an 
easy-going,  cheerful  fellow,  he  was  certainly  a 
desirable  guest  at  that  season.  The  fear  was  as 
to  how  Arabella  might  receive  him,  connected 
as  he  was  with  the  memory  of  the  voyage  out 
and  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  courtship.  But 
she  set  all  minds  at  rest  by  greeting  him  with 
rather  more  kindliness  than  she  had  ot  late  been 
accustomed  to  accord  to  any  one.  Notwith- 
standing this,  she  did  not  improve  in  health  or 
spirits,  but  still  underwent  the  fits  of  sullenness 
and  despondency.  What  to  her  friends  was 
more  painful  still,  was  her  indifference  to  her 
personal  appearance  and  to  the  observances  of 
society .  She  went  about  with  her  luxuriant  hai  r 
tangled  and  disordered ;  often  she  would  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  putting  on  a  dress,  but  shuffled 
along  in  a  dressing-gown ,  with  loose  slippers 
on  her  feet,  and  her  stockings  falling  about  her 
ankles ;  and  she  might  occasionally  be  seen  in 
in  this  garb  on  a  low  seat,  with  her  elbows  on 
her  knees  and  her  face  on  her  hands,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro.  In  fact,  she  was  uncon- 
sciously following  the  customs  of  the  negroes. 
When  told  of  her  failings  in  this  way,  she  would 
for  a  time  endeavor  to  correct  them;  but  she 
soon  relapsed.  She  fancied  that  she  saw  visions, 
all  indicative  of  an  early  death ;  and  the  negroes, 
who  either  had  beard  her  utter  words  referring 
to  diese,  or  else  recognized  in  her  the  symptoms 


which  indicate  a  negro  visionary,  quite  adopted 
the  idea  that  she  was  in  some  way  doomed. 

••  Where  you  takin'  dat  roas'-fowl,  Patience?'' 
asked  one  of  Arabella's  troupe  of  another. 

**  I  is  takin'  it  away  fram  Miss  Bell.  ^  not 
goin'  eat  it." 

'*My !  it  smell  nice,  too ;  and  de  ham,  aod  de 
ochra  saace  look  good.  She  doant  no  better, 
now?" 

**  Better !  no ;  she  won't  better." 

*•  You  tink  she  goin'  die?" 

'  *  I  can't  tell  for  true.  What  questions  yon  kx, 
Iris  ?     How  is  me  to  know  P" 

**  Whisper,  Patience.  I  hear  Miss  Dinah  say 
she  see  duppy," 

"  Hei !    Well  she  really  look  like  it." 

**  It  bad  when  duppy  come.  Xife  doant  sweet 
noting  after  dat.    You  ever  see  duppy?" 

"Me!  chaw!  my  king!  M^  doant  want  for 
see  duppy.  Me  hope  for  nve  long,  and  be  hfl^py 
wid  a  sweet  nyoung  buckra  dat  come  court  me.^ 

••Buckra!  chaw!  For  you  sweet-heart  black 
Billy  de  driver.  It  better  dan  a  fun  to  hear  about 
de  buckra." 

**  Hei !  you  doan't  b'lieve  ?  'Top  and  you  ^snll 
see.  Him  really  charmin'.  Him 'kin  fabour  lily. 
My !  how  me  lub  him!  But  Miss  Bell,  now;  if 
she  grieve,  it  will  bad..  She  come  of  a  sad  race. 
Her  granny,  ole  Frolic,  pine  away  and  die." 

**  But  Mammy  Cis  no  pine  away." 

**IIush-h-h;  no  'peak  of  Mammy  Qs.  She 
will  kill  for  me  sweet  buckra,  and  gib  me  crooked 
yeyes." 

**  She  will  a  mad  'posin'  Miss  Bell  die." 

*•  Why  she  no  come  and  send  away  de  debildat 
want  for  kill  Miss  Bell?" 

Here  a  cook  from  the  kitchen-door  shouted 
**  Patience ! "  and  the  two  young  ladies  shouted 
*•  Hei ! "  and  separated. 

Sandy  Chisholm,  greatlv  grieved  and  annoyed 
to  see  his  daughter,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
and  in  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  be 
had  taken  such  pride,  so  afflicted,  decided  that  a 
thorough  change  of  air  and  scene  would  be  the 
best  remedy  to  make  trial  of.  Although  he  could 
not  without  great  inconvenience  quit  the  islaod, 
he  began  to  make  arrangements  for  a  long  ab- 
sence, intending  to  take  the  unhappy  girl  to  en- 
tirely new  scenes — that  is  to  say,  to  the  continent 
of  Europe.  There,  was,  however,  a  ^ood  deal  to 
be  thought  of  before  he  could  turn  his  back  upon 
his  possessions. 


We  now  look  once  more  toward  Higson's  Gap, 
where  Mammy  Cis  one  morning^  was  in  a  sUite 
of  great  excitement,  and  despatched  little  Pinkie 
to  tne  busha  to  let  him  know  that  she  wanted  to 
see  him.  ••Whew!"  said  the  young  man; 
••  here's  a  mess,  now.  I've  shot  at  a  pigeon  and 
killed  a  crow  "  —  the  meaning  of  which  exclama- 
tion was  supposed  to  be,  that  Mammy  Cis  was 
enamored  of  him,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  fas- 
cinations and  embellishments  which  ho  had  been 
using  for  some  days  to  subjugate  a  coquette  in 
the  neighborhood.  As  a  bit  of  tan  the  dan^r- 
ous  rascal  rather  enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  affanxc ; 
and  he  even  speculated  upon  the  bearing  which 
he  should  adopt  in  case  of  his  bein^  in^odoced 
by  the  fond  ola  creature  to  immaterial  acquain^ 
ances.  He  finished  his  breakfast  briskly,  rather 
curious  to  see  how  the  wise  woman  would  con-  j 
duct  herself.  When  he  got  to  the  ground-floor  ■ 
he  found  her  outside  her  own  proper  apartment,  j 
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sittaoj^  on  a  bench  and  rocking  herself  from  side 
to  sioe,  occasionally  groaning  as  she  did  so. 
**Uow  d^e,  mammy P*'  the  basha  said;  and 
I  hereupon  the  old  body  looked  up,  showing  a  very 
sad  countenance. 
"How  d'ye,  bnshaP"  she  answered. 
"You  wanted  to  see  me." 
"  I  have  to  tell  you,  sar,  dat  I  shall  want  to  use 
de  bi^  house  dis  evening.    You  will  please  open 
it  ana  make  dem  sweep  away  de  dus'." 

There  is  on  nearly  every  estate  a  larger  house 
than  that  occupied  by  the  busha,  kent  for  the 
convenience  of  the  proprietor  in  case  he  should 
choose  to  reside.  It  was  this  house  that  Mammy 
Cis  desired  to  have  at  her  disposal  for  a  while. 
The  overseer  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  such 
a  request,  and  began  to  suspect  that  the  old  lady 
was  a  little  cracked.  *•  Have  you  got  an  order 
from  Big  MassaP**  he  asked. 

"  No,  sah,  I  have  not  seen  de  Big  Massa,'*  she 
replied ;  *•  but  dis  mus'  be  done,  fonly  want  de 
pleoce  for  to-night.  I  will  keep  you  from  all 
blame,  sar." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  fine,"  said  the  busha, 
"but—" 

"Sar,  what  I  say  I  mean,  and  you  know  dat  I 
don't  always  speak  for  noting.  You  will  please 
to  say  if  you  will  do  what  I  wish,  or  wedder  you 
will  take  de  consequence." 

The  *•  consequence  "  was  an  ugly  nut.  If  it 
meant  only  a  complaint  to  Mr.  Chisholm,  he 
thought  he  could  defend  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  no  warrant  for  indulejing  the  old  woman  ; 
bat  if  it  meant  a  berth  next  liis  predecessor  over 
there,  he  had  no  fancy  for  it  at  all.  Conceiving 
as  he  did  that  he  had  in  this  world  a  very  distinct 
mission  in  which  the  fair  sex  was  largely  inter- 
ested, he  did  not  quite  like  coming  face  to  face 
with  cold  obstruction. 

She  let  him  ponder  quietly.  After  a  minute 
he  said,  "Well,  I  don't  Know  what  harm  it  can 
do.  I  take  a  great  responsibility,  but  I  suppose 
you  can  make  all  right  with  the  proprietor.  Yes, 
I  will  have  the  house  opened." 
"Tank  you,  sar.  AU  will  be  well." 
"But,  mammy,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter P 
You  are  not  like  yourself." 

'•  Sar,  great  trouble  come  upan  me.  My  chile 
is  sick,  and  I  greatly  fearful  for  de  end.  Eb- 
beryting  look  black.  You  remember  when  you 
bring  de  nyoung  soldier  buckra  to  see  mo  P" 
"  Certainly ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  witli  it  P" 
"My  good  sar,  I  see  de  same  cloud  dat  darken 
all  now  when  one  of  dem,  de  bashful  one,  come 
before  me.  Eber  since,  de  same  cloud  black 
about  me  an'  my  chile.  And  now  she  sicken  as 
if  de  duppy  call  her.  It  is  de  spirit  and  not  de 
body  dat  bad." 

"  Well,  I  hope  things  will  take  a  favorable 
tarn  yet,  mammy,"  the  busha  said. 

The  old  lady  busied  herself  that  day  in  seeing 
that  the  big  house  was  properly  cleaned  and 
dusted,  and  tried  in  that  way  to  keep  down  the 
dark  presages  that  were  oppressing  her.  Towards 
evenmg  she  attired  herselt  in  a  showy  robe  which 
had  at  some  time  cost  a  great  deai  of  money. 
She  put  silk  stockings  on  her  feet,  and  nncom- 
fortaoly  confined  the  same  in  satin  shoes.  Rings 
were  on  her  fingers,  bracelet!^  round  her  arms, 
and  on  her  head  the  ordinary  handkerchief  was 
replaced  by  a  huge  yellow  turban,  rich  with  pink 
flowers  and  tinsel.  The  principal  rooms  in  the 
large  house  were  lighted  up  after  sundown,  and 


the  old  lady  took  her  seat  there  in  great  state, 
ordering  several  negroes  to  be  about  the  build- 
ing in  readiness  to  obey  her  behests. 

Mammy  Cis  had  been,  as  has  been  hinted,  a 
favorite  slave ;  and  while  her  charms  were  efl^ec- 
tive,  had  no  doubt  enjoyed  a  vast  deal  of  bar- 
baric grandeur.  She  had  been  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  ornaments  and  attires  that  could  set  ofif 
her  beauty.  She  had  been  allowed  to  t}Tannize 
over  other  slaves ;  and  had  enjoyed  every  kind 
of  luxury  according  to  her  ideas.  She  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  anain  her  grandest  days  became 
but  little  less  uncouth  than  the  negroes  in  the 
field.  By  consequence,  when  her  bodily  charms 
began  to  fade  she  was  supplanted  by  a  ^'ounger 
slave,  and  relegated  to  the  retirement  in  which 
she  was  first  introduced  in  this  narrative.  Of 
course  the  condition  of  such  a  person  was  abso- 
lutely according  to  the  will  of  her  owner.  •  But 
generally,  faded  favorites  had  not  to  complain 
of  illiberality  on  the  part  T)f  their  masters.  If 
they  relapsed  into  savagery,  it  was  because  that 
state  was  more  congenial  to  them  than  civilized 
life.  They  liked  salt-fish  and  plantain  better 
than  the  aainty  fare  which  they  might  have  con- 
sumed. They  liked  to  stow  away  in  old  trunks 
the  finery  of  their  former  days,  to  be  paraded, 

Cossibly,  on  some  exceptionally  grand  occasions ; 
ut  the  finery  was  never  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  ease  of  every-day  life.  Above  all,  they 
enjoyed  the  dirt  in  which  the  negroes  lived,  and 
preferred  to  "  pig  it."  With  all  this,  they  were 
fond  of  reminding  those  about  them  that  they 
were  not  a^  ordinary  slaves,  and  that  "they 
could,  an'  if  they  would."  show  themselves  to 
be  of  considerable  importance. 

In  Mammy  Cis's  case  there  was  still  a  link  to 
connect  her  with  her  ancient  glory.  She  h:id  a 
daughter  whom  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her  lord 
to  distinguish  above  his  other  offspring,  whom 
he  allowed  to  bear  his  surname,  and  whom  he 
did  his  best  to  bring  up  as  an  English  gentle- 
woman. But  this  link  had  been,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  society,  reduced  to  tlie  weak- 
est tenuity.  The  first  step  in  anglicizing  the 
child  was  to  separate  her  from  her  mother.  In- 
tercourse between  them  was  more  and  morb  re- 
stricted as  the  girl  grew  up ;  on  both  sides  the 
ties  of  naturo  were,  to  a  great  extent,  effaced,  but 
more  especially  on  the  side  of  the  daughter. 
Children  thus  recognized  by  their  fathers  have 
in  many  instances  disowned  their  mothers,  es- 
pecially while  prosperous.  Arabella  had  not 
been  utterly  unnatural,  but  she  had  been  toler- 
ably unmindful  of  her  dark  parent.  And  the 
old  lady,  however  contemptible  she  mig^t 
choose  to  appear  to  ordinary  people,  always 
endeavored  to  be  a  person  ot  some  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  her  child,  who  had  only  too  much 
encoui*agement  to  despise  her. 

It  is  not  with  certainty  known  how  long 
Mammy  Cis  had  been  en  retraite  when  sh'?  first 
took  to  divination.  Neither  can  it  be  determined 
whether  her  greatness  was  thrust  upon  her  by 
the  invisible  world,  or  whether  she  took  to  it  as 
a  good  old-lady-like  vice.  She  possessed,  says 
the  MS.,  some  very  curious  powers,  which  it  is 
useless  to  deny,  or  to  daff  aside  as  shallow  im- 
jjosture.  How  or  why  she  came  by  it  there  is 
no  pretence  at  explainmg.'    But  to  return. 

>  Since  Ensign  Clifton  wrote  this  remark,  the  world  hat  been 
Informed  bow  the  Empress  Josephine  was  in  her  early  yonth 
told  by  a  colored  woman  that  she  would  wear  a  crown. 
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On  the  day  of  which  we  have  been  speakinc^, 
Sandy  Chisholm  had  gone  from  home  on  busi- 
ness, and  was  not  expected  to  return  till  next 
evening.  In  the  afternoon  Arabella  issued  orders 
through  her  attendants  that  a  mule  with  a  soft 
pad  on  it,  and  a  man  to  lead  it,  were  to  be 
ready  in  the  cool  of  the  cveninff.  She  apolo- 
gized to  Miss  Salmon  for  leaving  ner  for  a  short 
time,  and  deputed  Mr.  Spence  to  entertain  the 
youn^  lady.    AVhen  the  evening  came  she  set  off 

auietiy  and  secretly,  saying  nothing  of  her  des- 
nahon  until  she  was  about  a  mile  from  Blen- 
heim. Then  she  informed  her  escort  (consisting 
of  one  man  and  three  women,  slaves)  of  her  in- 
tention to  proceed  by  the  least  frequented  paths 
that  could  bo  found  to  Higson^s  Gap.  There  she 
arrived  about  dusk ;  and  desiring  all  her  attend- 
ants, save  one  woman,  to  remain  without  and 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  she  dismounted  and  went 
steal thilv  towards  the  busha^s  house,  the  girl 
who  hacf  come  with  her  professing  to  know  well 
how  to  guide  her.  But  as  they  crept  along,  the 
slave-girPs  arm  was  touched  by  an  unseen  nand, 
and  the  voice  of  little  Rnkie  whispered,  **  Miss 
Juny,  de  mammy  say  you  is  to  come  to  the  big 
house. '^ 

**  Who  can  have  toldP^^  said  Arabella,  amazed. 

**Chaw,  missy!  nobody  tell,*'  said  Juno; 
**  Mammy  Cis  know  everything.    Come,  den.*' 

The  last  words  meant,  "  Let  us  change  our 
course."  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  the 
party,  guided  by  Pinkie,  made  for  the  mansion. 
At  me  bottom  of  the  stair  (which  was  outside 
the  house^  two  nee^o  women  were  in  waiting, 
who  exclaimed,  *'  Ilei !  *'  when  they  distinguished 
the  figures  through  the  gloom.  These  preceded 
Arabella  up  the  steps,  and  ushered  her  into  the 
lar^e  hall,  which  was  tolerably  well  lighted,  and 
which  looked  brilliant  to  persons  who  had  just 
come  from  the  darkness  outside.  Mammy  Cis, 
in  gorgeous  array,  sat  on  a  faded  sofa,  attended 
by  two  or  three  more  women.  She  rose  as  Ara- 
bella crossed  the  threshold,  and  said,  **  Welcome, 
Miss  Bell;  how  d'ye  my  child?"  At  the  same 
moment  the  glasses  on  a  large  sideboard  at  the 
end  of  the  room  began  to  jingle  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner ;  presently  the  floor  shook,  and  a 
noise  as  of  a  multitude  tramping  was  heard  as  it 
were  under  the  house.  The  negroes  looked 
aghast,  and  were  for  an  instant  speechless  with 
terror.  Then  they  made  a  rush  towards  the 
door  where  Arabella  was  still  standing.  But  the 
old  woman's  voice  arrested  them.  **  Where  you 
goin'  now,  you  creechasP  'Tand  quiet,  I  tell 
you ;  nothing  goin'  for  hurt  vou.  De  eart'quake 
pass."  It  was  all  over;  it  had  not  lasted  three 
minutes ;  but  it  had  cast  a  mysterious  awe  over 
this  meeting  of  the  mother  and  daughter.  There 
was  no  embrace,  nor  any  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion between  them.  Arabella  said,  **  How  d'ye, 
mammy?"  and  was  conducted  by  Cis  to  the 
sofa,  where  they  both  seated  themselves. 

'*  You  have  come  to  live  in  the  bi^  house  now, 
mammy?"  inquired  Arabella,  opening  the  con- 

V  ei*fi&ti  on 

*'  No,  Miss  Bell,  I  live  where  I  did.  But  dat 
is  not  a  place  to  receive  a  fine  nyoung  leady  dat 
live  more  finer  dan  a  princess." 

'*Ye8,"  said  Arabella;  **I  live  daintily,  and 
I  have  more  than  I  wish  for — everything  splen- 
did and  delightful ;  but  it  does  not  make  me 
happy." 

"  My  chile,"  answered  the  mother,  *'  I  know 


what  it  is  to  live  in  grandeur,  and  I  know  your 
fader  can  be  an  open-handed  man.  I  know,  too, 
dat  happiness  don't  come  always  wid  fine  tings." 

**  But,  mammy,  if  you  have  come  here  to  re- 
ceive me,  how  could  you  know  I  was  coming? 
I  never  spoke  of  it  to  a  soul  till  after  I  left 
Blenheim  a  little  before  sundown." 

**I  knew  dis  momin'  early  dat  you  would 
come  see  me  before  midnight.*  Ebei'vting  pre- 
pare dis  momin'.  But  now.  Miss  Bell,  you  will 
take  some  coffee  and  refresh  yourself.  After  dat 
I  talk  to  you." 

On  a  sign  to  the  women,  they  proceeded  to 
some  part  of  the  establishment,  from  which  aftier 
a  time  they  returned  bearing  two  large  cups  of 
coffee,  already  sweetened  and  mixed  with  goat's 
milk,  no  waiter  being  used.  While  the  women 
were  absent.  Mammy  Cis  had  made  inquiries 
concerning  Sandy  Chisholm,  and  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  nickninny  about  Blenheim  that  ho 
mi^ht  be  at  all  likely  to  make  a  **  bairn"  of. 
Being  satisfied  on  these  points,  she  exhorted  the 
young  lady  to  drink  her  coffee,  and  herself  set 
the  example  of  so  doins.  When  this  process 
had  been  gone  through,  the  old  lady  ordered  all 
the  negro  women  out  of  the  apartment. 

«*You  is  sick  at  heart,  my  chile?"  said 
Mammy  Cis,  when  she  and  Arabella  were  alone. 

"Yes,  mammy,  I  am  very,  very  miserable, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die." 

**What  misfortune  come  to  make  you  sad?" 

**No  misfortune;  only  my  heart  sinks,  and 
nothing  can  raise  it." 

**Dere  come  a  buckra  soldier  lad  here,  some 
time  ago,  who  bring  a  shadow  to  de  house.  You 
sure  he  not  bring  de  sorrow  ?  " 

"Oh,  mammy,  yes;  you  saw  him.  He  told 
me  so.  Mammy,  you  are  wise'.  You  can  kill 
him.  Do  kill  him,  and  my  heart  will  be  light 
again." 

"Ah!  dis  is  de  matter,  den,"  the  sorceress 
said.     "De  nyoung  man  doan'tlovo  you  back." 

"  Oh,  kill  him !  kill  him ! "  said  Arabella,  getr 
ting  into  one  of  her  paroxysms. 

"  I  think  the  nyoung  man  not  bad.  He  seem 
soft  and  gentle.    He  please  me." 

"  Yes,  mammy,  he  is  soft  and  gentle.  He  is 
the  dearest  man  alive.  I  woula  die  for  him. 
But  he  is  far  away  in  England,  thinking  nothing 
of  the  quadroon  girl.  Tell  me,  mammy,  is  there 
a  hope  that  he  will  be  true  and  will  come  out 
again  ?  " 

"It  was  dark  about  him  when  he  was  here. 
It  is  all  dark  now.  I  can  see  nothing  clear  about 
him,  only  as  at  de  fust — trouble  tome  and  mine 
concerning  him." 

"  Cannot  you  tell  me,  mammy,  whether  the 
light  will  come  again  ?  I  will  believe  it  if  yoa 
say  so." 

"  My  chile,  I  can  see  noting  plain  concerning 
you." 

"  But  what  do  you  see  P" 

"It  is  all  dark 'about  you.    I  can  see  neider 

food  man  at  your  side,  nor  pickninny  at  your 
res',  and  my  heart  doan't  tell  of  noting  pleasant" 

"  Then  it  is  as  I  feared,"  returned  Arabella, 
placidly.  "  I  am  going  to  a  far  country.  I  have 
oft»n  seen  this  falls  in  the  distance;  now  it  is 
near." 

"Your  heart  is  good?" 

"  Yes,  for  death  my  heart  is  good.  I  thought 
you  could  have  given  me  comfort.  At  least  you 
show  me  that  no  comfort  is  to  be  had." 
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The  sorceress  did  not  reply.  And  as  Arabella 
looked  towards  her  for  her  answer  it  was  plain 
that  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  Her  rapt 
gaze  and  motionless  fi^re  attested  it.      The 

aoadroon  girl  sat  still  tor  a  few  minutes,  nntil 
le  old  woman's  form  became  less  rigid ;   then 
she  pressed  her  arm. 

•*I  see  you  meet  de  gentle  buckra  by  de 
cotton-tree  in  Broadrent  Gully.  But  it  not  a 
joyful  meeting.  De  shadow  dere  still,  and  you 
is  pale  as  dealn.^' 

*•  I  shall  meet  him,"  were  Arabella's  words ; 
**if  it  is  in  death,  I  shall  meet  him.  Let  me  die 
then." 

Arabella  had  now  risen  to  go,  for  it  was  get- 
ting late.  **  €ro  in  peace,  my  chile,"  said  the  old 
ladv,  as  she  took  Arabella's  two  hands  in  hers 
and  pressed  them  gently.  ••  De  Lard  sen'  you 
better  tings  dan  I  can  see  for  you." 

And  the  young  girl  slid  silently  out  into  the 
night,  and,  summoning  her  slave,  made  rapidly 
for  the  entrance-gate.  As  she  turned  out  of  the 
little  square  of  buildings  the  busha  happened  to 
have  come  to  the  window  to  take  a  goblet 
of  cool  water  off  the  sill,  and  a  gleam  of  moon- 
light showed  him  a  figure  such  as  he  well  knew 
the  estate  did  not  own.  Whereupon  that  young 
man,  persuaded  that  some  lady  of  distinction 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  charms,  rushed  to  his 
toilet-table  and  gilded  the  refined  gold  of  his 
person  as  much  as  was  practicable  in  a  few 
seconds.  After  that  he  sat  in  agonv  of  expecta- 
tion for  some  time,  and  passed  a  ^verish,  rest- 
less night,  —  the  first  of  many  feverish  restless 
nights.  And  while  he  was  waiting  in  the  flurry 
of  a  vague  hope,  Arabella  was  proceeding  home- 
ward in  the  horror  of  a  vague  despair.  Heavy 
clouds  obscured  the  moon,  and  made  the  heavens 
as  gloomy  as  the  chambers  of  her  heart. 

The  desponding  races  can  be  induced  by  an 
angury,  a  prophecy,  or  some  equally  trifling 
cause,  to  abandon  hope  or  desire  of  living. 
Once  they  take  a  freak  of  this  sort  there  is  no 
taming  them  from  it.  They  are  as  resolute  to 
part  witli  life  as  people  of  another  temperament 
would  be  to  preserve  it. 

Arabella  was  observed,  after  this,  to  be  visited 
by  frequent  fits  of  excitement  and  depression ; 
the  former  made  her  eyes  flash  like  brilliants, 
and  brought  bright  spots  of  color  to  her  now 
sunken  cheek.  She  scarcely  consumed  food,  and 
it  was  a  marvel  how  she  subsisted.  Her  father 
bad  2^'ready  selected  a  gentleman  to  act  as  attor- 
ney for  his  estates,  and  now  pushed  on  his 
preparations  for  departure  vigorously. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Spcnce  was  exerting  him- 
self to  arouse  her,  and  Miss  Salmon  was  not 
present,  Arabella,  being  in  a  very  low  condition, 
for  the  first  time  gave  way  before  him  to  weep- 
ing and  moaning.  The  young  man  had  presence 
of  mind  to  ask  no  question  and  to  exhibit  no  sur- 
prise, but  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  cheer  her. 
{suddenly  she  cast  her  glistening  eyes  upon  him 
and  saici,  *•  Yon  are  very  good,  Mr.  Spence,  to 
try  and  comfort  me,  but  it  is  of  no  use ;  I  know 
my  fate." 

Spence  replied  that  her  fate  was,  no  doubt,  to 
be  a  healthy,  happy  woman,  admired  and  t>eloved. 
But  this  remark  somehow  disturbed  her,  and  her 
humor  changed ;  there  came  the  bright  flashing 
eye  again,  and  the  excited,  imperious  manner : 
**  I  shall  not  be  long  here,  you  may  rest  assured. 
You  will  live  and  be  happy,  I  hope ;  but  if  you 


care  anything  for  me,  there  is  a  thing  I  will  bind 
you  to  do  for  my  sake." 

*'  J  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  serve  you.  Miss 
Chisholm." 

**  That  is  well ;  now  listen  to  me.  Tou  recol- 
lect—  you  recollect  our  fellow-passenger  in  the 
Berkeley  Castle ;  I  mean,  of  course,  Mr.  —  Mr. 
Clifton,"  and  as  she  pronounced  his  name  she 
rose  and  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  gave  way  to 
g^eat  rage.  Then  coming  up  to  Spence,  and 
speaking  in  a  calm  voice,  though  her  whole 
frame  quivered  with  emotion,  she  went  on: 
**  You  will  go  to  England  and  kill  him ;  for  he 
has  killed  me.  I  give  this  to  you  as  a  charge ! 
don't  dare  to  disobey." 

This  scene  impressed  Spence  very  profoundly. 
He  perceived,  or  thought  ne  perceived,  that  Clif- 
ton nad  acted  infiuDOUsly,  and,  in  generous  indig- 
nation, he  thought  it  would  be  a  chivalrous  act 
to  dare  the  traitor  to  the  field.  But  ho  did  not 
take  for  granted  everything'  that  Arabella  said, 
about  her  own  condition.  She  had  youth  on  her 
side,  and  might  probably  outlive,  and  learn  to 
smile  over,  her  sad  anticipations.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  saw  reason  to  be  less 
confident  on  this  head.  Miss  Chisholm  looked 
worse  and  worse,  and  all  her  strange  symptoms 
were  aggravated.  By  and  by  a  curious  rumor 
got  about  among  the  slaves,  and  soon  found  its 
way  to  the  white  people.  **  Hei  I  missy  nyam 
dirt,"  which  meant,  eats  dirt,  and  imputed  a  dis- 
order not  uncommon  among  negroes  belonging 
to  a  race  inhabiting  a  certain  region  on  the 
African  coast.  These  tribes  were  known  to  be 
addicted  to  melancholy  and  suicide,  and  when, 
they  fell  into  their  despondency  they  were  ob- 
served to  swallow  at  times  a  small  portion  of  a 
certain  kind  of  clay,  the  provocation  to  do  which 
was  never  understood,  so  far  as  Clifton  was  in- 
formed, although  the  fact  that  such  a  practice 
indicated  the  worst  form  of  hypochondria  was 
undoubted.  As  all  the  negro  tribes  were  not 
liable  to  this  affliction,  it  was  made  a  reproach 
to  certain  breeds  of  them.  ''For  you  modda 
nyam  dirt" — that  is.  •*  your  mother  ate  diit"  — 
being  a  common  form  of  reviling.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Arabella  had  only  too  truly  fallen  into 
this  dreadful  infirmity  which  was  incidental  to 
her  mother^s  blood,  ilcr  father  heard  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  symptom  with  horror  and  alarm. 
He  completed  his  preparations  now  with  all 
speed,  engaged  passages,  and  only  on  the  day 
preceding  t&it  of  embarkation  told  the  afflicted 
girl  of  the  proposed  change.  She  received  the 
announcement  without  showing  emotion  of  any 
kind,  and  simply  acquiescing  in  the  arrange- 
ment. 

A  little  before  sunset  tiiat  evening  the  sky  was 
block  with  clouds,  and,  as  the  night  fell,  there 
came  on  one  of  those  sudden  storms  with  which 
dwellers  in  the  tropics  are  so  well  acquainted. 
Wind,  lightning,  torrents  of  rain ;  nature  con- 
vulsed, as  if  she  meant  to  wreck  herself —  and 
then,  after  a  few  hours,  everjrthing  looking  placid 
and  bright,  as  though  there  had  been  no  tem- 
pest. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an  alarm  —  a 
great  running  to  and  fro  —  the  young  lady  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Her  father  fancied  that, 
in  a  fit  of  mania,  she  hiid  taken  to  flight,  and  he 
went  himself  and  started  all  his  neighbors  to 
scour  the  roads  and  adjacent  villages.  The 
negroes  seemed  to  see  the  hand  of  fate  in  her  dis- 
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appearance,  and  took  part  in  the  search  without 
hope  of  success,  and  uttering  all  kinds  of  mel- 
ancholy reflections,  such  as,  *'I  know  it  mus^ 
come."  ••  She  didn^t  care  for  live."  •*  Me  hear 
de  duppy  call  her  in  de  storm;  him  call  her 
name."  **  O  Lard,  she  gone,  and  we  doan^t  see 
her  no  more ! " 

The  search  continued  all  day,  but  in  vain. 
Sandy  Chisholm  was  in  despair  when  he  found 
the  evening  approaching,  and  Mr.  Spence,  who 
had  loyally  kept  at  his  side  and  assisted  him, 
began  to  fear  the  worst.  They  were  some  way 
from  home,  and  pausing  to  decide  in  what  direc- 
tion they  next  snould  take,  when  the  overseer 
from  Higson^s  Gap  rode  up  and  said  he  had  been 
tracking  them  for  the  last  hour. 

'*  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  of  my  bairn  ?" 
asked  poor  Sandy." 

**  Only  this,  sir,  that  Mammy  Cis  bade  me  fol- 
low you  and  say  that  you  must  go  to  the  silk- 
cotton-tree  in  Broadrent  Gully." 

Mr.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  Spence  looked  at  each 
olber,  each  wishing  to  Know  what  the  other 
thought  of  this  proposal.  It  was  a  place  they 
would  not  have  thought  of,  but  Sandy  remarked, 
**  Cis  is  wonderfully  sagacious  sometimes.  I  can 
suggest  nothing  better.    Suppose  we  go." 

Broadrent  Gully  was  a  cleft  on  the  mountain's 
side,  opening  an  extensive  view  over  many  miles 
of  varies^ated  country,  down  to  the  blue  sea.  It 
was  a  place  for  sight-seers  and  for  pleasure- 
parties.  But  not  only  did  it  afford  a  glorious 
view ;  it  was  in  itself  a  romantic  and  remarkable 
locality.  The  bottom  of  the  deft,  which  mean- 
dered charmingly,  was  the  boundary  between 
two  distinct  formations  of  ground.  On  one  side 
of  it  —  that  is,  to  the  right,  as  you  looked  towards 
the  sea — the  rock  rose  steep  and  sharp  as  a 
whole,  but  beautifully  broken  with  rocky  pillars 
and  projections,  interspersed  with  slopes  and 
faces  of  earth,  from  which  sprang  forth  grasses, 
shrubs,  and  trees  in  much  variety.  The  rocks, 
where  their  shapes  could  be  distinguished,  were 
covered  with  mosses  of  many  colors;  the  thinly- 
olad  spaces  diminished  in  number  and  size 
towards  the  summit  of  the  steep,  and  the  trees 
became  larger  and  stronger,  the  height  being 
crowned  with  large  timber,  which  wasSie  border 
of  a  primeval  forest  that  stretched  away  for  miles 
over  the  mountain .  On  the  left  side  of  the  chasm 
the  slope  was  generally  much  easier.  Here,  too, 
the  ground  was  irregular;  but  it  was  not  so 
ragged  but  that  there  was  a  turf  all  over  it, 
which  spread  itself  in  ffracefbl  irrajgularity.  It 
had  to  rise  gradually  almost  to  the  height  of  the 
opposite  steep ;  but  it  had  shown  the  wayward- 
ness of  a  spoiled  beauty  or  an  Irishman's  pig  in 
taking  its  direction,  and  thus  many  a  dint  and 
fold  diversified  Its  breadth.  Trees  stood  about 
on  this  side,  but  they  were  single  or  in  very 
small  groups.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  cleft  was  not  invariable.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  rock  stretched  across  at  a  low 
level,  and  penetrated  a  little  way  into  the  grass 
bank  on  the  other  side.  Where  this  occurred 
there  was  a  sudden  step  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cleft,  which  would  make  a  waterfall  when  a 
stream  should  be  running  in  the  channel.  One 
of  these  outbreaks  of  the  rock,  bringing  over 
with  it  some  of  the  wild  grass  and  foliage,  and 
showing  in  itself  charming  forms  and  colors,  was 
markeo  by  the  growth,  at  its  extremity,  of  a 
iriffanUc  silk-cotton-tree,  the  straight  stem  of 


which  measured  its  height  against  the  opposite 
precipice,  and  was  hardly  surpassed.  When  the 
waters  flowed,  there  was  a  fine  cascade  at  this 
point,  and  the  general  beauty  of  the  spot  made 
tlie  cotton-tree  noted ;  indeed  it  was  a  trysting- 
place  for  lovers,  and  had  many  les^nds. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  ue  grassy  side 
of  this  chasm  had  been  gently  sloped  away  on 
purpose,  to  let  the  beams  of  the  western  son 
glow  on  the  steep  side.  At  any  rate,  one  easUy 
perceived  that,  had  there  been  no  slope,  some 
of  the  most  gorgebus  of  tropical  views  would 
never  have  been  known. 

But  if  the  fair-weather  aspect  of  this  gully  was 
beautiful,  it  was  in  its  war-paint  or  stormy  dress 
frightful  and  desolate.    The  winds  roared  vp  and 
down  it  as  if  it  had  been  formed  for  their  boister- 
ous diversions.    The  waters,  rapidly  collecting 
off  the  hillsides,  made  there  a  general  confluence, 
and  poured  along  it  with  irresistible  force,  leap- 
ing over  obstacles  and  down  falls,  and  making 
such  a  tumult  as  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the 
wind  could  overbear.    The  shrubs  bending  be- 
fore the  blast,  and  the  a^^nized  groaning  of  the 
trees  above  as  their  branches  were  wrenched  round 
or  torn  from  the  trunks,  had  their  part  in  the 
wild  scene ;  and  the  volume  of  water,  not  drop- 
ping, but  streaming  from  the  clouds,  niade  a  mist 
which  robbed  objects  of  their  outlines,  and  brought 
obscurity  to  intensify  the  effect.    The  darkness 
of  the  clouds  was  doubly  dark  by  contrast  with 
the  usual  brightness,  and  the  glance  of  the  light- 
ning through  the  awful  gloom  was  almost  too 
much  for  mortal  senses. 

When  Sandy  Chisholm  and  his  party  made 
their  way  to  Broadrent  Gully,  a  heavenly  even- 
ing seemed  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  ele- 
mental war  having  raged  there  recently.  The 
beams  were  gilding  the  precipitous  faces,  and 
there  bring^nfi^  out  the  hues  of  paradise ;  there 
was  not  wina  enough  to  stir  a  leaf;  only  the 
brawling  torrent — which,  though  much  dimin- 
ished in  bulk,  had  not  yet  run  out —  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  convulsion  that  had  been. 

As  they  approached  the  silk-cotton-tree,  Sandy 
Chisholm,  elder  as  he  was,  was  the  first  to  cat<m 
sight  of  something  remarkable,  and  to  rcisb  for- 
ward. The  others,  following  quickly,  assisted 
him  to  raise  from  the  earth  we  object  of  which 
they  had  been  so  long  in  search — Uie  beauteous 
Arabella,  silent  now  and  motionless.  Was  it 
possible  th&t  she  could  yet  live  F  Her  garments 
and  hair  were  soaked  with  wet ;  the  form  was 
stiffened ;  and  as  her  head  hung  over  the  father's 
arm,  it  was  seen  that  the  large  gold  drop  in^e 
ear  had  been  melted  into  a  shapeless  mass,  wMle 
the  other  drop  retained  its  form.  The  hair,  too, 
had  the  appearance  of  being  singed.  **  My  Gk>d  !"* 
sobbed  out  the  old  man,  **  she^s  been  thunder- 
stricken  !  "    It  was  even  so. 

I  have  forborne  to  quote  more  from  this  mel- 
ancholy part  of  the  story.  The  reader  mast  im- 
agine the  consternation  and  the  distress  caused  by 
this  sad  event.  One  so  lovely  and  so  apparently 
fortunate  taken  away  by  such  a  miserable  death  1 
The  next  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  Arabella 
Chisholm  was  laid  in  the  earth ;  and  not  many 
weeks  after,  was  reared  over  her  the  tomb  which 
visitors  to  that  part  of  the  island  are  to  this  day 
taken  to  see. 

The  monument  was  for  a  long  time  a  ^reat 
gathering-place  for  the  black  people,  especially 
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the  females,  who  asked  every  educated  passer- 
by to  read  to  them  the  inscription.  Patience  and 
Iris  bad  one  evening  beard  it  from  t^e  mouth  of 
a  white  person,  and  were  proceeding  to  moralize 
on  it. 

Iris.  Dem  tell  out  for  her  fader  name  big ; 
why  dem  say  noting  about  her  moddaP   « 

Paiience.    Chaw T  de  modda  isn't  of  no  conse- 
qoonce.    Tosin^  a  pusson^s  fader  big  man,  any 
creecba  will  do  Tor  a  modda. 
Iris.     Den,  when  your  buckra  come  marry 
oa,  perhapsin  you  will  bnn^  him  gubnas,  an' 
ig  plantas,  an'  marchants  ?  en,  Patience  ? 
Patience.    Perhapsin  so ;  no  make  for  you  fun, 
Iris,  here  by  de  nyoung  missy  grave. 

Iris.  .  Me  is  not  making  fun,  my  dear.  Only 
doan't  tink  too  much  upon  black  Billy  till  after 
de  fus'  one  come  all  safe ;  for  fear  de  pickninny 
complexion  'poll. 

Paiience.  Hie !  for  you  mouth  too  big !  Tou 
really  black.  Iris ;  I  not  remark  it  before ;  I  tink 
you  was  only  berry  dark  brown. 

Iris.  Who  dis  you  call  black?*  You  fader 
black,  you  modda  black,  you  huncle  block,  you 
hauDt  black,  you  broda  black,  you  sista  black  — 
eSerything  alongs  to  you  black  as  the  debbil. 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  had  better 
not  be  recorded. 


Mr.  Spence,  hurried  on  by  strongly  roused 
feeling,  which  he  mistook  for  the  promptings  of 
duty,  and  really  sickened  by  so  many  sad  scenes 
and  events,  took  his  passage  for  England ;  but 
when  he  had  been  a  shoit  time  at  sea,  and  his 
morbid  feelings  had  somewhat  worn  off.  ho  be- 
^an  to  see  that  he  really  had  but  little  reason  to 
dare  Clifton  to  mortal  combat.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  ensign  from  Jamaica  had  at  first 
certainly  opened  a  way  for  the  prosecution  of 
Spence's  suit;  and  if  Arabella  nad  survived, 
might  have  proved  greatly  to  Spence's  advantage, 
^pence  had  only  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
Ciiflon  had  behaved  ill ;  he  had  no  proof  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  he  had  oetter  bear 
Clifton's  story  before  he  condemned  him;  and 
after  this  his  thoughts  became  less  and  less 
blood-thirsty.  Ho  did,  however,  immediately 
on  his  lanmng,  seek  out  Clifton,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  exchanged  into  another  regiment,  and 
was  by  him  so  kindly  and  courteously  received, 
that  he  at  once  blamed  himself  for  entertaining 
doubt  of  Clifton's  ihtegrity ;  and  the  ensign  was 
so  frank  in  all  he  had  to  say,  and  evinced  such 
genuine  sorrow  at  the  heavy  news  which  Spence 

^  The  defloAble  mlxtaret  of  noet  were  (ptrba|M  •till  are),  In 
jAmaleft,  claMed  at  follows :  — 
White  and  black  produced  a  Mulatto. 
White  and  Malatto  produced  a  Quadroon. 
White  and  Quadroon  produced  a  Muotee. 
White  and  llostee  produced  a  Mustafina,  who  was  white  by 
law,  if  not  in  fsict. 
A  Mulatto  and  a  black  produced  a  Sambo,  and.  as  one  easily 
I  perceives,  the  proportions  of  white  and  black  blood  might  be 
'  varied  ad  i^finUum,  and  the  differences  between  some  of  them 
\  would  be  ao  slight,  that  to  dlstioguith  them  would  be  most 
I  difficult.    Nerertheless,  every  addition  of  tohiU  blood,  though 
to  a  Bnropean  It  might  have  seemed  inappreciable,  was  greatly 
prised  and  boasted  of  by  the  possessor.    Nature  not  seldom  de- 
clined to  pat  her  sign  to  these  additions,  and  the  actual  color 
'  seemed  to  belie  the  genealogy.    Thus  a  Quadroon  would  now 
j  and  then  be  almost  white,  while  a  Mustee  might  be  very  dark 
'  indeed.    Accordingly,  a  brown  (<.«.,  In  Jamaica,  a  colored) 
povon  might  lay  cunm  to  a  lineage  not  warranted  by  complex- 
loo,  or  might  be  gifted  with  a  complexion  which  the  lineage 
would  not  justiiy.    Hero  was  a  fertile  source  of  wrangling, 

Suarrels,  and  rovlllngsl  What  proverbially  we  are  said  to 
o  sometimes  by  the  devil,  a  brown  person  was  always  ready 
to  do  bv  hia  fellow— that  is,  to  make  him  blacker  than  nature 
bidpauitCKl  him. 


brought  him,  that  all  thought  of  disagreement 
vanidied.  From  Spence  it  was  that  Clifton 
learned  particulars  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
island  since  his  departure.  Most  anxiously  did 
he  inquire  every  particular  of  the  sad  events  to 
which  Spence  could  bear  such  ample  testimony, 
and  Spence  told  him  all  that  was  known  concern- 
ing Arabella's  illness,  explaining  that  what  took 
place  at  Hi^on's  Gap  had  been  partly  communi- 
cated by  Mammy  Cis,  and  partly  learned  from 
the  slaves  about  the  place.  Clifton  hoard  all 
with  an  interest  and  an  emotion  of  the  most 
lively  kind,  seeming  to  have  no  thought  for  any 
other  subject.  When  Spence  told  of  her  death 
and  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  ensign  was 
greatly  overcome,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not 
continue  the  conversation.  When  at  last  he  did 
so,  he  asked,  in  a  falterin?  voice,  the  exact  date 
of  the  event;  and  on  being  informed,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  Good  God !  how  wonderful ! "  Clif- 
ton then  recounted  to  Spence  the  details  of  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  which  had  happened 
to  him  at  this  very  date,  which  details  he  had  re- 
corded at  the  time.  (The  record  is  attached  to 
the  MS.,  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  give  the  heads.) 
It  appears  that  Clifton  was  thinking  over  his 
Jamaica  sorrows,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with 
thoughts  of  his  still  dear  Arabella.  Of  a  sudden 
he  lost  the  consciousness  of  what  was  around 
him,  and  was,  or  fancied  himself,  in  a  tropical 
scene  which  was  auite  strange  to  him,  but  which 
he  graphically  described.  There  he  saw  his 
beloved  girl,  pale  and  dripping  with  wet.  She 
told  him  this  would  be  their  last  meeting  and 
fell  senseless  on  his  breast.  He  was  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  and  js^reatly  perplexed  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Alter  a  moment's  thought  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  lay  her  down  on  the  ground  and  to 
seek  assistance.  When  he  moved  he  discovered 
that  a  tempest  was  raging  of  which  until  then 
-his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  to  take  account. 
A  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  earth 
and  deprived  him  of  sense  and  motion.  When 
his  sjiirit  came  back  to  him  he  was  in  his  apart- 
ment, as  before,  with  the  recollection  of  this  vis- 
ion so  vivid  that  he  was  fain  to  write  it  down. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  record  describes 
Broadrent  Gully,  which  Ciiflon  in  the  flesh  had 
never  seen. 

Clifton  had  not  much  to  tell  Spence  in  return 
for  his  intelligence;  but  one  little  noteworthy 
item  he  did  communicate,  and  it  supplemented 
strangely  the  fulfilment  of  the  preaictions  an- 
nounced by  Mammy  Cis.  Lieutenant  Dix  had 
left  the  service  suddenly,  and,  at  the  first  myste- 
riously. After  he  had  disappeared  it  came  out 
that  a  very  fraudulent  transaction  had  taken 
place,  which  might  have  led  to  worse  conse- 
quences than  Lieutenant  Dix's  retirement  from 
his  Majesty's  service.  The  Berkeley  Castle  had, 
it  seems,  on  the  same  voyage  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  this  narrative,  brought  to  Dix  a  letter, 
which  gave  him  great  delight.  It  was  signed 
with  the  name  of  a  London  merchant  of  the 
highest  character,  and  it  authorized  the  lieuten- 
ant to  use  the  said  name  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
money  accommodations  from  Mr.  Henriquez  at 
Montego  Bay,  who  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Henriquez  at  once  cashed  bills  for  Dix  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  The  latter  had  lost  heavy 
sums  at  cards  and  on  the  race-course,  and  could 
not  meet  his  engagements  until  this  timely  as- 
sistance became  available.  It  was  then  supposed 
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that  remittances,  which  he  had  bragged  that  he 
coald  obtain  from  England,  had  arrived,  and 
that  his  affairs  were  straight  again.  He  had, 
before  this,  tired  out  the  patience  of  his  friends 
at  home,  and  had  his  own  reasons  for  expecting 
that  his  bills  might  be  returned  dishonored.  But 
he  had  fancied  that,  after  his  first  strait  was 
passed,  he  could  infallibly  make  money  enough 
to  redeem  the  paper,  if  the  worst  should  come ; 
and  the  bills  could  not  be  back  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  disappointed  —  as  is  not  infrequent  with 
such  clever  youths.  The  bills  came  at  last ;  and 
what  was  worse,  the  London  merchant  on  whose 
recommendation  they  had  been  cashed,  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  drawer.  The  trutii 
was,  as  Dix  confessed  to.Henriquez,  that  the  let- 
ter was  written  by  a  nephew  of  the  London  mer- 
chant, a  friend  and  school-fellow  of  Dix,  who  bore 
the  same  name  as  his  uncle.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, a  forgery,  but  it  was  airaud.  Henriquez, 
after  Dix  opened  his  breast  to  him,  very  gener- 
ously declined  to  take  any  proceeding,  and  said 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  honor  of  Dix^s  friends 
to  make  good  the  loss.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
matter  got  wind;  and  Dix's  colonel  dropped 
heavily  on  him,  and  made  him  retire,  to  avoid  a 
court-martial.  And  Henriquez  got  his  moneys 
after  a  while. 

Instead  of  mortal  enemies,  Clifton  and  Spence 
became  fast  friends.  Spence  wrote  from  Eng- 
land several  times  to  Miss  Salmon,  who  had 
been  always  a  faithful  ally  of  his.  When  he 
went  back  to  Jamaica,  he  renewed  his  aoauaint- 
ance  with  her,  and  began  to  perceive  that  he  had 
never  half  appreciated  her  merits.  Clifton  re- 
ceived, with  much  pleasure,  before  he  embarked 
for  India,  the  news  of  their  having  bea>me  man 
and  wife.  At  intervals  of  years  he  met  them 
again  and  again,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  them.  From  them  it 
was  that  he  heard  of  Mr.  Chisholm^s  death,  year? 
after  Arabella's,  and  of  the  estate  passing  to  a 
distant  relative ;  also  that  Maomay  Cis  was  still 
alive,  very  little  changed,  and  likely  to  live,  as 
many  of  her  countrywomen  do,  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  overseer 
of  Higson's  Gap  did  at  last  turn  his  charms  to 
some  account.  He  had  left  Mr.  Chisholm's  ser- 
vice, and  taken  a  place  imder  another  planter, 
equally  rich,  and  maintaining  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  establishment.  ThiB  new  employer 
got  very  wet  at  a  cock-fight,  and  had  a  long  dis- 

Eute  about  a  bet«  which  prevented  the  change  of 
is  apparel  until  after  ho  had  got  chilled.  Two 
days  after  he  was  in  a  ra^n^  fever,  suspected 
that  it  was  all  over  with  him  m  this  world,  and 
felt  very  uncomfortable  about  the  next.  There 
was  a  handsome  slave-girl  in  the  house,  who 
occupied  very  much  the  same  position  as  Mammy 
Cis  at  Blenheim.  This  woman  he  manumitted 
formally,  and  then  made  a  will,  bequeathing  to 
her  all  his  property,  making  our  friend  the 
busha  an  executor,  and  informing  him  of  the 
dispositions  which  he  had  effected.  That  being 
settled,  he  desired  the  busha  to  read  the  Bible 
to  him ;  and  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
having  been,  after  a  search  of  some  length,  ex- 
tracted from  a  lumber-room,  the  busha  tran- 
quillized the  sick  man^s  mind  by  the  description 
of  Solomon's  temple.  Aft»r  this  preparation, 
the  planter  sank  and  died.  While  they  were 
laying  him  out,  the  busha,  who  was  a  Briton 


born,  proposed  to  the  heiress  to  take  her  to 
church  and  marry  her.    She  thought  more  of 
having  a  real  buckra  for  a  husband  than  of  all 
the  wealth  that  had  become  hers,  and  closed  at  { 
once  with  the  offer.    In  a  week  they  were  man  ! 
and  wife.    The  busha  was  a  good  deal  baited  at  { 
first  about  this  connection ;  but  he  was  a  plucky  j 
fellow,  and  did  not  allow  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  step  which  he  had  taken.    After  he 
had  shot  one  friend  dead,  and  lamed  another  for 
life,  society  conceived  rather  a  high  respect  for 
him  and  hi9  wife.    His  name  has  not  been  men- 
tioned  here,  because  descendants  of  his  are  alive 
to  this  day.    They  remained  wealthy  as  long  as 
the  island  flourished,  and  have  furnished  coun- 
cillors, judges,  and  colonels  of  militia  fbr  genera- 
tions.   All  of  them  have  fiery  hair,  curling  very 
crisp,  and  the  sun  tans  their  skin  a  brie^ht  red. 

The  friendship  of  the  Spences  ana  Cliftons 
descended  to  the  next  generation ;  and  as  Clifton 
(my  friend  Clifton,  Fmean)  often  says,  the 
memory  of  it  wonH;  die  out  as  lon^  as  there^s  a 
bottle  of  this  splendid  Madeira  forthcoming. 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 


MY  FRIENDS  IN  ANT  HILL  CITY. 

BT  ▲.  M'NBILL. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Ant  Hill  City 
through  a  tragedy.  It  was  a  lovely  September 
morning,  and  the  little  suburban  back  garden  in 
which  I  stood  looked  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  if  Lon- 
don smoke  were  a  myth.  Jauntily  curving  him- ' 
self  along  the  gravelled  walk  came  a  young 
earthworm.  He  was  evidently  setting  out  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  so  much  of  the  wide  world  as 
might  be  found  in  the  garden  of  a  small,  semi- 
detached metropolitan  residence.  He  had  fiuth 
in  himself  and  m  his  future.  The  early  bird, 
which  snaps  up  the  early  worm  when  the  latter 
tempts  Providence  by  rising  before  Providence 
is  out  of  bed,  was  conspicuously  absent.  The 
ouiet  sunshine,  the  crisp  clear  air,  the  worm,  and 
tne  writer,  except  for  a  distant  perspective  of 
cockK^row'mg,  seemed  to  have  creation  to  them- 
selves. To  the  worm,  however,  there  was  no 
such  quintuple  division.  He  wriggled  on  with 
a  slow  seremty  and  self-importance  that  showed 
how  little  he  thought  of  the  trifles  outside  his  own 
life.  The  hard  gravel  walk  had  been  warmed  by 
tlie  sun,  and  the  worm,  owning  a  soul  above  damp 
clods,  enjoyed  the  warmth  with  contented  obliv-  j 
iousness  to  e  ver^rthing  else.  But  that  jade,  Fate, 
could  not  suffer  so  much  happiness,  even  in  a  con- 
ceited morsel  of  a  worm.  She  directed  him  where 
the  walk  was  alive  with  black  specks.  Among 
these  the  thin  pink  line  lazily  but  unhesitatingly 
thrust  itself.  Poor  pink  line !  It  was  a^ny  in 
miniature.  As  you  read  this  it  may  induce  you 
smile;  but,  had  you  seen  the  startled  bound 
which  lifted,  with  a  sudden  quiver  of  pain, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  worm  off  the  ground, 
you  had  never  trodden  wittingly  on  a  worm 
again. 

For  the  next  instant  all  that  could  be  seen  was 
a  writhing  black  line.  It  lashed  hither  and 
thither ;  it  rolled  round  and  round ;  it  Ued  itself 
up  in  dreadful  knots.  The  black  specks  which 
hid  its  whole  length  increased  in  numbers; 
black  specks  climbed  on  the  back  of  other  black 
specks,  and  both  sought  out  the  joints  between 
the  scales  of  the  worm,  and  buried  their  man- 
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dibles  in  the  writhing  flesh  with  diabolical  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  the  combat  between  Apollo  and 
the  Python  again,  only  there  were  a  million 
Apollos  and  but  one  wretched  Python.  Then 
the  straggle  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Between 
every  volute  of  the  worm's  body  a  knot  of  ants 
could  be  seen  breakfasting  with  relish.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  over,  and  the  dainty  Bean  Brum- 
mel  who  had  issued  from  his  earth-chambers  ten 
minutes  before,  with  hope  and  all  the  world  be- 
fore him,  was  being  interred  in  very  small  pieces 
in  some  hundreds  of  living  sepulchres.  But  it 
is  given  to  few  to  so  far  serve  their  day  and  gen- 
eration as  to  literally  entertain  a  multitude  them- 
selves. The  kindly  entombment  which  the  ants 
gave  the  hero  of  the  morning  was  doubtless  an 
appreciation  of  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
most,  when  it  became  known  to  his  friends,  have 
softened  their  feelings  of  otherwise  irreparable 
loss. 

Some  such  thought  had  made  me  look  upon 
the  contest  without  interfering.  With  it  com- 
menced a  friendly  regard  for  mv  ants  which  has 
lasted  to  this  day.  In  spite  of  their  murders  and 
their  tyrannies,  I  like  them.  I  put  up  with  their 
thievings  as  I  tolerate  the  borrowmgs  of  the 
graceless  varlet  who  is  perpetually  asking  me 
for  half-a-crown,  and  who  I  know  woula  feel 
hart  if  I  suggested  repayment  of  the  last  he 
had.  I  have  seen  them  wage  one  of  the  blood- 
iest and  most  merciless  wars  which  has  ever 
been  waged  since  Moses  moulded  the  Israelites 
mto  a  people  upon  the  spear-points  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  I  should  as  soon  think  of  disliking 
my  ants  for  this  as  of  questioning  the  cleverness 
of  the  Great  Lawgiver  who  knew  better  than  I  do 
die  best  means  adapted  to  his  ends.  Last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  their  perseverance 
charms  me.  When  a  man  gets  flung  more 
heavily  than  usual  in  the  rough  skirmish  which 
is  enphemistically  called  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, he  might  do  worse  than  go  and  sit  down 
before  my  ants  and  learn  a  lesson  from  their 
tireless  and  ceaseless  activity. 

Come  with  me  and  peep  at  Ant  Hill  City. 
For  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  have  ex- 
isted from  time  immemorial,  like  the  bagpipes 
in  the  family  of  Shon  Maclean.  Built  on  the 
slope  of  ground  which  runs  down  from  a  raised 
ffanlen  walk,  it  is  shaded  on  every  side,  yon  see, 
by  a  forest  of  palm-like  pinks  up  which  the  ants 
occasionidly  swarm  with  the  agility  of  monkevs. 
Leading  from  it  to  the  plateau  of  the  garden 
waJk  18  a  covered  tunnel,  or  rather  was,  I  should 
say,  for  the  rain  last  night  has  washed  it  down. 
The  ants  are  now  hard  at  work  repairing  it. 
Atom  by  atom  they  ire  piling  np  on  the  oare 
^und  two  thin  walls  of  earth,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  high  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  These,  from  th^  edge  of  the  walk  to 
the  month  of  the  ant-hill,  wul  be  nearly  three 
inches  long.  Examined  by  a  hand  magnifier, 
each  of  the  tiny  black  masons  can  be  seen  carry- 
ing in  his  mandibles  a  fragment  of  earth  which 
he  builds  into  the  wall.  This  laid,  he  trots  rap- 
idly off  for  another.  Here  three  or  four  laborers 
are  toiling  along  with  a  mite  of  stone  which  is 
too  heavy  for  one  to  carry.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  honrs  the  tunnel  begins  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  long  dry  aqueduct,  down  which  a 
narrow  stream  of  workers  is  constantly  flowing. 
All  night  the  same  restless  energy  will  be  dis- 
played, nntil  by  morning  the  tunnel  is  securely 


arched  in  with  a  roof  of  earth.  The  covered  way 
thus  provided  through  the  forest  of  pinks  which 
intervenes  betw'een  the  garden  walk  and  Ant 
Hill  City,  is  never  by  my  ants  suffered  to  fall 
into  disrepair.  Whether  it  protects  them  from 
the  dangers  which  may  lurk  in  the  forest,  or 
whether  it  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing convivial  ants  safely  home  afl^r  they  had 
been  spending  the  night  with  their  friends,  are 
moot  points  with  me.  Anyway  the  tunnel  re- 
mains, and  if  a  storm  should  destroy  it,  a  day 
and  a  night  always  sees  it  rebuilt. 

Soon  after  my  first  introduction  to  Ant  Hill 
City  I  found  out  that  my  ants,  likeNimrod,  were 
mighty  hunters  before  the  Lord.  Noticing  the 
walk  alive  one  night  with  a  perpetual  twinkle 
of  delicate  ^m-like  gleams,  I  stooped  down  and 
discovered  fourteen  tired  trappers  lugging  man- 
fully home  as  many  dead  flies  and  ouier  small 
deer.  These,  for  want  of  arms,  they  carried  in 
their  mandibles,  and  thus  possibly  took  a  fore- 
taste of  the  feast  they  were  to  enjoy  when  they 
got  home.  The  opalescent  iridescence  from  the 
wings  of  one  of  such  unfortunates  could  be  seen 
for  some  distance  along  the  tunnel.  A  tiny 
spark  of  living  purple  and  green,  it  lit  the  dark 
walls  of  the  covered  way  like  a  fairy  lamp,  un- 
til the  ant,  having  reached  the  central  gateway 
to  the  ant-hill,  turned  off  sharply  right  or  left  to 
his  own  abode.  The  favorite  hunting-ground  in 
which  these  captures  took  place  was  a  vast 
tract  of  grassy  brushwood  known  to  mortals  as 
weeds.     Beyond  the  brushwood  stretched  rich 

Erairie  land  of  illimitable  extent.  No  living  ant 
ad  ever  crossed  it,  but,  so  differently  do  things 
appear  when  looked  at  from  another  elevation, 
it  was  only  a  ragged  lawn  for  all  that. 

In  this  brushwood  and  on  the  nearer  side  of 
the  lawn  the  ants  used  to  stalk  their  prey,  going 
out  for  that  purpose  in  small  festive  bands  of 
three  and  four.  They  always  returned  home 
alone,  however,  but  thought  nothing  of  waiting 
out  hours  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good  cap- 
ture. The  most  persevering,  trapper  in  Ant 
Hill  City  was  a  monstrous  fellow,  one  Hairy 
Back,  and  I  fear  me  a  tyrant.  He  was  head  and 
shoulders  longer  than  most  of  his  compatrfots, 
and  had  the  temper  of  a  devil.  And  here  I  may 
digress  a  moment  to  relate  an  anecdote  about 
die  rages  into  which  he  sometimes  worked  him- 
self. Once,  while  laboring  at  the  incessant  re- 
pairs of  the  tunnel,  a  little  under-sized  ant  vexed 
him.  To  stop  work  and  seize  the  offender  by 
one  of  his  hindmost  legs  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. Then  Hairy  Back  began  to  crawl  slowly 
up  the  tunnel  which  had  been  um*oofed  by  the 
welder,  dragging  his  miserable  victim  with 
him.  With  a  politeness  for  which  few  would 
give  ants  credit,  no  one  annoyed  Hairy  Back  by 
asking  him  what  he  was  doing,  though  had  he 
been  a  little  smaller  this  might  not  nave  been 
the  case.  In  vain  the  prisoner  clutched  at  stones 
and  grasses  in  the  endeavor  to  arrest  his  uivol- 
untary  progress.  Inch  by  inch  of  walk  was 
passed.  The  brushwood  wicket  came  in  view, 
into  its  dim  and  gloomy  depths  Hairy  Back 
remorselessly  pulled  his  wretched  mite  of  an 
enemy.  When  I  found  out  where  Hairy  Back 
had  got  to,  he  was  standing  complacently  look- 
ing at  the  heap  of  fra^ents  into  which  he  had 
reduced  his  victim  during  the  somewhat  mauvais 
quart  (Theure  which  that  victim  must  have  passed. 
Having  seen  that  the  bits  did  not  manifest  any 
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inclination  to  become  an  ant  again,  Hairy  Back 
tamed  on  his  several  heels  and  made  his  way 
back  to  work  with  the  calm  diji^ity  of  an  ant, 
who,  in  doing  his  duty  to  a  neighbor,  had  con- 
ferred benefit  on  the  state.  It  might  have  been 
fancy,  but  Hairy  Back  that  afternoon  appeared 
to  be  so  respectfully  treated  that  none  obtruded 
themselves  within  naif  an  inch  of  his  nobility. 
Rash  philosophers  might  point  to  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  antish  hero-worship.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, other  feelings  had  a  little  to  do  with  the 
behavior  of  the  multitude. 

Hairy  Back  shone  most,  however,  on  the  trail. 
He  would  follow  a  fly  with  the  deadly  intent 
which  knows  no  fatigue  and  counts  no  cost. 
One  twilight  I  noticed  him  moodily  making, 
with  his  usual  solitary  surliness,  for  the  thicket 
of  weeds  on  the  far  side  of  the  walk.  Game 
was  scarce,  for  in  half  an  hour  he  .had  beaten 
through  it  and  advanced  some  little  distance 
upon  the  prairie  of  the  lawn.  Turning  to  give 
one  last  look  behind  him,  however,  before  at- 
tacking the  unknown  dangers  of  the  unknown 
world  before  him,  he  saw  what  I  had  been 
watching  for  some  time.    This  was  a  delicate 

fossamer-winged  summer  niffht-fly,  who  had 
ad  some  appointment  in  that  neighborhood 
for  moon-rising  time,  and  was  a  little  too  early 
for  it.  It  did  not  need  half  a  glance  at  Hairy 
Back  to  see  that  he  meant  to  signify  his  Dioge- 
nean  hatred  for  beauty  and  satisfv  appetite  at 
the  same  time.  Stealthily  the  little  demon 
turned  him  round  a^a  and  bec^n  to  crawl 
towards  Ck)ssamer  Wings,  who,  all  unconscious 
of  his  danger,  was  dreamily  looking  out  across 
the  forest  of  pinks  and  on  to  a  great  crimson 
sunset  flaming,  a  very  rose  of  evening,  down  in 
the  west.  The  paradise  Crossamer  Wings  saw 
in  that  wonderful  flower  may  have  been  com- 
monplace or  it  may  have  been  celestial.  Which- 
ever it  was,  it  did  not  apparentlv  matter.  Hairy 
Back  was  close  behind  him,  ana  — 

Gossamer  Wings  moved.  A  faint  motion  from 
almost  invisible  pinions,  and  he  floated  up  into 
the  ricli,  red  light  which  filled  the  heavens  with 
a  ruby  glow.  Perhaps  the  gentle  deity  who 
directs  the  course  of  true  love  among  men„  and 
guards  the  meetings  of  happy  lovers,  had  Gos- 
samer Wings^  heart  also  in  her  keeping.  For 
up  there,  untold  insect^s  miles  above.  Hairy  Back 
gnashing  his  teeth  in  the  damp  thicket  below 
them.  Gossamer  Wings  was  joined  by  Gossamer 
Wings,  and  the  twain  floated  to  and  fro  in  the 
warm,  rosy  air  with  the  whole  atmosphere  for  a 
nuptial  chamber.  But  blessings,  whatever  shape 
they  may  possess  when  they  start,  reach  the 
earth  only  in  bits.  The  happiness  of  one  minute 
is  the  sugar  which  is  to  make  us  swallow  the 
misery  of  the  next  with  as  few  wry  faces  as 
possible.  The  twiliffht  died  down,  and  the 
early  nisrht  deepened  to  darkness.  What  had 
happened  I  know  not,  but  across  the  gravel 
walk  a  hulking  ant  made  toilsome  process 
homeward,  and  locked  in  his  strong  mandibles 
w.ere  two  delicate  gossamer-winged  summer 
night-flics. 

The  best  time  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  Ant 
Hill  City  at  their  busiest,  was  night.  And  it 
has  always  struck  me  that  the  young  gentleman 
primarily  upbraided  in  the  second  person,  and 
then  called  a  slufi'gard,  had  good  reason  not  to 
obey  the  command  to  go  to  the  ant  and  consider 
her  ways.    Had  he  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 


ffoing,  he  must  first  have  wasted  his  substance 
m  buyinff  a  candle,  and  then  have  sat  up  all  the 
night  only  to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ant 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  fi;o 
home  till  morning,  or  at  any  rate  till  daylight 
did  appear ;  an  example  which  might  have  made 
the  sliijpgard^s  last  state  much  worse  than  his 
first.  Sut  the  ant  at  ni^ht  is  a  study,  for  all 
that.  His  restless  activity,  that  of  perpetual 
motion  turned  centipede,  is  redoubled.  Be  the 
dew  never  so  heavy,  Simor  Ant  will  take  the 
air,  and  trot  about  in  his  apparently  aimless 
way.  A  dog  hunting  for  its  master  in  a  fair, 
and  a  pigeon  flying  in  circles,  have  a  raisan 
cTitre  for  their  actions.  Perhaps  an  ant  has  too. 
But  nothing  short  of  a  perpetual  alarm  of  fire, 
coupled  wiui  the  eternal  loss  of  his  purse,  could 
fairly  explain  the  reason  of  the  ant^s  infinite 
flurry  and  hasty  travelling. 

Generally — I  am  only  speaking  of  the  ants  in 
a  certain  small  suburban  back  garden  —  as  soon 
as  night  fell.  Ant  Hill  City  commenced  to  dis- 
gorge its  population.  A  thick,  black  stream  of 
ants  would  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
and  spread  themselves  across  the  walk  in  a  mov- 
ing floor-cloth  of  shining  particles.  Byles  in 
**Miriam^s  Crime,"  a  somewhat  drunken  and 
humorous  auctioneer's  clerk,  taking  an  inventory 
of  a  room  with  the  assistance  of  a  by  no  means 
clear  brain,  speaks  of  something  wmch  he  calls 
**  a  revolving  carpet.*'  But  a  multitude  of  ants 
engaged  in  asceitaining  what  kind  of  a /light  it 
is,  make  the  space  they  cover  look  like  revolving 
carpets  innumerable.  When  most  of  the  citizens 
have  left  the  city,  a  drove  of  flat,  milk-white 
creatures  are  driven  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  make 
a  sudden  trickle  and  splash  as  of  milk  in  the 
midst  of  the  dark  mass  of  ants.  These  are 
Farmer  Ant's  cows,  and'  he  is  as  particular  in 
giving  them  exenrise  as  he  is  careful  to  take  it 
nimself.  Shaped  like  a  miniature  wood-louse, 
and  as  white  as  a  flake  of  snow,  these  kine  are 
reftdily  distingui^^hcd  from  their  owners.  They 
seem  free  to  come  and  go,  but  never  stray  far 
from  the  entrance  to  the  ant-hill,  in  and  out  of 
which  they  pop  with  comical  jack-in-the-box 
effect. 

Ant  Hill  City  has  already  been  described  as 
erected  on  sloping  ground,  which  fell  gently 
down  from  the  nigher  level  of  the  garden  walk. 
After  a  few  more  inches  of  declination  it  be^^an 
to  rise  on  the  opposite  side  again.  The  ant-hill 
was  therefore  built  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  long 
valley,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  a  catastrophe. 
Certain  alterations  were  being  made  in  the  gar- 
den, and  had  to  be  suspended  one  day  on  account 
of  a  continued  series  of  thunder-storms,  almost 
tropical  in  their  violence.  The  garden  in  any 
case  would  have  been  flooded  with  storm-water, 
but  in  this  instance,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
trench  in  which  Ant  Ilill  City  stood,  the  earth  had 
been  so  left  that  it  formed  a  natural  reservoir  at 
the  head  of  the  valley.  The  storms  continued  to 
rage  until  the  loosebarrierof  earth  gave  way,  and, 
with  a  dull  roar,  a  miniature  flood  tore  down  the 
trench.  From  the  window  I  could  see  the  waters 
boil  round  the  tunnel,  and  then  with  a  mighty 
rush,  they  swept  forward.  Ant  Hill  City,  like 
the  buried  Dutch  towns  under  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
lay  **  fathoms  deep  below.^  During  tJie  rest  of 
the  day  and  night  the  rain  fell  without  intermis- 
sion, but  next  moiiiing  the  wind  and  the  sun 
nicing  together  as  to  which  should  do  the  mi^st 
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work,  speedily  dried  the  ground  between  them. 
I  approached  the  spot  where  Ant  Ilill  City  stood 
with  a  faint  reflection  of  the  feeling  that  perhaps 
an  ancient  idler  ma^r  have  had,  when,  after  visit- 
ing Pompeii  before  its  disappearance,  he  returned 
to  stand  above  its  site  and  wonder  what  untold 
tragedies  were  buried  under  his  feet. 

But  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of 
thinking  that  a  mere  inundation  would  or  could 
take  an  ant  at  a  disadvantage.  The  tunnel,  it 
was  true,  had  gone,  and  the  pinks  were  no  more. 
The  valley-side  was  as  bare  as  a  boulder.  But 
up  and  down  the  round  black  hole,  which  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  Ant  Hill  City  swarmed 
a  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  evident 
something  unusual  had  happened,  for  they  had 
the  appearance  of  navvies  who  had  been  working 
all  night  in  a  bog.  Their  thighs  and  legs  were 
as  muddv  as  a  scavengei%\  and  their  ordinarily 
neat  jackets  were  dirty  to  a  decree  Spite  of 
their  dirt,  they  were  apparently  engaged  in 
momentous  business,  for  the  garden  walk  was 
covered  with  them  in  Alii  parliament  assembled. 
They  had  evidently  settled  that  Ant  Hill  City 
must  be  given  up,  for  exploring  parties  were 
rambling  all  over  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
ruined  abode.  During  the  whole  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  a  scene  of  considerable  animation 
ensued.  The  long  stretch  of  grassy  brushwood 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  was  surveyed 
from  end  to  end,  and  at  last  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ants  focusscd  themselves  in  a  dense  block 
mass  about  the  size  of  a  cheese  plate  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  magnificent  tuft  of  common  grass, 
which,  compared  with  its  brethren,  was  as  one 
of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  definite  orders  to  form  a 
colony  on  this  spot  were  apparently  given,  and 
a  long,  block  line  of  ants  began  to  trovel  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  old  city  to  their 
new  location,  which  was  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garden-walk,  and  exactly  opposite 
the  parent  nest.  The  ants  hod  mode  up  their 
minus  not  to  spend  another  single  night  in  a  place 
which  would  not  be  thoroughly  habitable  unless 
they  could  all  be  taught  swimming;  and  the 
evening  promised  all  it  could  for  a  mtting.  An 
intensely  hot  day  had  dried  everything,  and  the 
world  was  as  warm  as  a  toast.  It  was  a  Sunday 
evening,  it  is  true ;  but  so  far  as  a  lengthened 
observation  of  aent  life  goes,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  only  commandment  laid  upon  them  ap- 
pears to  be  an  injunction  to  reverse  the  whole  of 
the  ten  enjoined  on  us.  This  they  obey  with 
some  success,  though  perhaps  much  superior 
creatures  would  not  find  the  same  thing  difficult. 
Preparations  for  moving  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  the  first  ant  swarmed  up  out  of  the 
entrance  to  Ant  Hill  City,  with  his  bundle  in  his 
mouth,  and  set  off  across  the  garden-walk  to 
Mound  Colony,  as  it  w^^  afterwards  called,  ju^t 
as  ^e  first  church  bells  began  to  ring.  It  was 
a  stirring  exodus.  From  Afi)und  Colony  to  Ant 
Hill  City  stretched  a  moving  black  ribbon  of 
insect  life,  multitudinous,  curiously  intelligent, 
or  instinct-taught,  all  engaged  inone  work,  and 
all  doing  it  sensibly  and  well.  The  church  bells 
and  the  ants  suggested  puzzling  questions,  as 
the  muscular  little  bearers  trotted  along  with  all 
kinds  of  fragments  in  their  jaws.  Some  of  the 
ants  had  nothing  to  carry.  Naked  they  had 
I  come  into  the  world,  and  naked  they  remained 
I    in  it.    But  even  these  forlorn  hit  on  an  excellent 
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plan  for  protecting  their  amour  propre.  They 
marched  conteDteoly  by  the  side  of  ncher  breth- 
ren. If  they  hid  not  goods  and  chattels  to  con- 
vey, they  could  convey  themselves,  and  this  done 
some  few  score  times  might  take  the  sting  out  of 
poverty. 

But  among  tie  minor  incidents  of  the  great 
emigration,  none  were  so  amusing  as  the  visit 
paid  by  a  beetle  to  Ant  Hill  City  in  the  very 
middle  and  pressure  of  the  work  of  the  evening. 
The  last  touches  of  sunlight  were  flooding  the 
long  reach  of  Ant  Hill  Valley  with  light,  and 
the  iudescribabk  peace  of  a  Sabbath  evening 
mufSed  and  hun^  about  everything,  as  if  the 
world  were  being  wrapped  in  invisible  wool  bo- 
fore  Time  put  it  into  bed  and  tucked  it  about 
with  darkness.  Dressed  in  the  glossiest  of  black 
clothes,  Scarabsous  came  ambling  leisurely  down 
the  garden  walk.  He  had  been  dining  with  some 
friends  in  a  shady  comer  near  my  house,  an  J  was 
in  the  best  of  humors  with  himself,  and,  so  for  as 
ho  knew,  with  the  ordering  of  present  events. 
His  fat  contentment  bespoke  social  standing  of 
high  beetle  kind.  From  the  measured  gravity 
of  his  walk  I  judged  that  he  was  the  church- 
warden of  his  own  beetle  parish,  and  perchance 
a  beetle  alderman,  or  mayhap  a  beetle  Lord 
Mayor.  The  sunlight  in  the  valley  and  its  reflec- 
tion on  the  clumps  of  grassy  brushwood  excited 
no  more  attention  from  him  than  so  much  dirt. 
He  waddled  along  with  his  little  fat  head  stuck 
vacantly  forward,  and  his  little  fat  belly  all  but 
dragging  on  the  ground,  a  far  more  important 
universe  than  the  outer  one  on  which  he  conde- 
scended to  walk.  But  Fate  was  watching  for 
him  as  she  had  watched  for  the  earthworm. 
Early  in  the  day  she  had  laid  a  long  strnw  ob- 
liquely across  the  path,  with  one  end  close  to  the 
entrance  of  Ant  Hill  City.  Any  one,  therefore, 
too  idle  to  step  over  the  straw,  and  travelling 
along  to  where  it  ended,  would  pop  down  the 
shait  which  communicated  with  the  interior  of 
the  ant-hill. 

But  Scarabteus  did  not  know  this,  though  Scar- 
abseus  was  too  idle  to  cross  the  straw.  ••  It  was 
only  a  little  farther  round,"  reflected  Scarabieus, 
and  V  a  respectable  beetle  cannot  be  expected  to 
climb  straws  at  this  time  of  day."  He  walked 
on  down  the  side  of  the  straw.  Directly  in  front 
of  him  was  the  gaping  aperture  which  led  to  Ant 
Hill  City.  Down  this  he  slipped  with  a  swiftness 
which  would  not  have  shamed  Icarus  when  his 
wings  turned  out  to  be  better  suited  to  a  cold 
than  to  a  hot  climate.  With  Scarabaeus*  un- 
wieldy bulk  were,  of  course,  swept  down  a  dozen 
ants  who  hod  been  just  on  the  point  of  emerging, 
and  who  might  have  been  forgiven  for  the  mo- 
ment in  thinking  that  solid  rain  of  this  kind  was 
a  trifle  too  mudi  of  a  joke.  In  two  seconds  a 
most  ludicrous  sight  presented  itself.  First  of 
all  above  the  hole  were  violently  waved  a  couple 
of  antennas  working  like  very  inebriated  sema- 

ghores.  Behind  them  came  the  tips  of  Mr. 
eetle's  handc  and  nose.  With  wild  frenzy  he 
tore  at  the  edges  of  the  deceitful  pit  only  to  drop 
out  of  sight  as  they  gave  way.  Meantime,  the 
whole  hnl  was  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. Three  ants  had  got  out  of  the  hole  and 
scoured  off  to  Mound  Colony  on  the  other  side 
of  the  walk  to  spread  the  alarm.  Again,  with 
redoubled  frenzy  came  the  semaphores  and  the 
appealing  nose  and  hands.  Then,  with  a  con- 
vulsive jerk,  which  flung  out  of  the  pit  two  of  the 
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ants  who  had  been  attacking  him  in  a  region  that  a 
soldier  is  never  supposed  to  allow  the  enemy  to 
wound,  Scarabffius  pulled  himse'f  into  daylifi^ht. 
But  the  glossy  dignity  was  gone.  Behind  him 
trailed  a  pack  of  foes.  With  an  unwieldy  scuttle 
he  breasted  the  valley-side  to  gain  the  walk ;  as 
spasmodicall V  as  a  furniture  van  running  a  race, 
he  puffed  and  waddled  along.  Once  on  the  high 
ground  he  took  heart  of  grace,  got  up  a  respect- 
able though  wobbling  gallop,  and  disappeared  in 
a  dire  fright  behind  3ie  potsherd  where  he  lived, 
a  8adder,l)ut  we  may  hope  a  wiser  beetle. 

The  episode  of  the  beetle  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  hinder  the  Great  Exodus.  The  swarm 
of  ants  marching  across  the'valk  between  the 
old  home  and  the  new  one,  continued  their  ener- 

fetic  preparations  to  make  the  flitting  an  expe- 
itious  one ;  so  expeditious,  indeed,  were  their 
movements,  that  for  some  ame  I  thought  the 
ants  might  not  have  paid  tleir  rent,  and  while 
the  landlord  was  asleep  had  quietly  taken  the 
opportunity  of  removing  their  goods :  but  this  I 
am  sure  wronged  their  characters,  in  the  tuft 
of  grass  the  ant-masons  had  now  for  a  good  hour 
been  at  work.  Between  the  thickly  clustering 
stems  the^  adroitly  dropped  small  lumps  of 
mould  which  the  intertwining  stalks  prevented 
slipping  quite  to  the  ground.  This  formed  a 
more  or  less  even  roof  of  earth,  at  a  height  of 
nearly  half  an  inch  from  tha  floor,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  about  twelve  hours.  In  Ant  Hill  Citv 
the  ants  had  lived  iiv  a  daik,  underground  resi- 
dence. Mound  Colony  consisted  of  a  spacious 
ground-floor  chamber,  pillared  on  grass  stalks 
and  completely  roofed  m  with  earth.  En  pas- 
sant, I  may  perhaps  draw  Dr.  Richardson^s  at- 
tention to  this,  as  it  is  the  flrst  application  that  I 
have  seen  of  his  roof-garden  theory.  The  grass 
stalks  supporting  the  ceiling  of  the'ants^  abode 
grew  through  it,  and  flowered  in  mighty  palm- 
like  fronds  at — to  the  ants  —  an  immense  dis- 
tance above  it.  To  this  elevated  garden  the  ants 
in  the  evening  used  to  occasionally  repair ;  not, 
however,  from  any  very  assthetio  considerations, 
as  they  apparently  only  used  it  as  a  hunting- 
ground. 

This  earthen  roof  durinig  the  following  week 
was  considerably  extended^  and  covered,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  wide  area.  Being  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  if  the  ants  had  burrowed 
under  the  ground  beneath  it,  I  cleared  it  away 
after  they  had  been  residing  in  Mound  Colony 
for  some  time,  a  high-handed  act  for  which  I 
hereby  tender  my  most  sincere  apologies  to  the 
parties  thus  so  summarily  inconvenienced.  The 
ground  was,  however,  undisturbed,  and  as  the 
ants,  on  the  subsidence  of  their  astonishment  at 
the  catastrophe,  immediately  reroofed  them- 
selves in  again,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  in- 
tended to  follow  the  same  method  of  residence 
as  that  which  they  had  adopted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  garden  walk. 

In  a  fortnight  Mound  Colony  was  finally  com- 
pleted. Towards  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day, 
or  rather  night,  for  it  happened  at  nine  o^clock 
P.M.,  an  unusual  congregation  hinted  that  the 
last  ceremony  of  the  Great  Exodus,  the  removal 
of  the  aphides  to  their  new  farm-yard,  was  to 
take  place.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  pha- 
lanxes of  ants,  the  white  aphide-specks  came 
slowly  up  from  the  subterranean  depths  of  ^t 
Hill  City,  and  were  detained  a  few  moments  on 
the  slope  of  the  valley  until  the  entire  herd  had 


been  collected.  Then  the  multitude  started.  A 
short  time  sufficed  to  climb  the  valleyside  and 
reach  the  plateau  of  the  garden-walk.  Some  of 
the  ants  appeared  to  be  more  occui)ied  in  describ- 
ing invisible  circles  thoo  in  making  a  straight 
track  between  Ant  ^ill  City  and  Mound  SetScr 
ment;  but  possibly  they  had  sheep-dog  duties 
to  perform  of  which  I  was  net  cognizant.  To  do 
justice  to  the  f^hides,  however,  nothing  appeared 
to  be  further  from  their  thoughts  than  any  attempt 
at  escape.  They  ambled  placidly  along  in  the 
middle  of  their  drivers  with  supreme  indiffer- 
ence as  to  their  destination.  The  ^garden-walk 
might  have  been  the  beginning  ofthe  desert, 
but  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the  ants* 
kine.  They  knew  by  some  means  that  they  had 
to  change  quarters,  and  changed  quarters  accordr 
ingly  with  that  insensibility  to  the  future  which 
makes  the  sleepy  walk  of  fat  cattle  along  a  sunny 
country  lane  the  highest  expression  of  scepticism 
as  to  any  life  to  come. 

And  my  aphides  continued  their  march  as 
though  past  and  future  were  to  them  unknown 
terms,  inch  by  inch  the  garden  walk  lengthened 
under  their  slow  progress  until  the  broad  en- 
trance, nearly  an  inch  wide,  of  Mound  Colony 
lay  right  before  them.  Up  to  and  through  this 
the  white  specks  unhesitatingly  passed,  and  were 
lost  in  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  interior  of  the 
settlement.  Had  they  lived  in  it  all  their  lives, 
they  could  not  have  entered  Mound  Colony  with 
more  alacrity.  After  them  came  the  main  body 
of  the  ants  in  a  moving  mass  which  made  the 
eye  ache  to  watch  it.  That  a  human  being  with 
a  powerful  lamp  was  watching  them,  or  that 
something  had  played  pranks  with  nature  and 
stuck  a  curious  sun  right  over  their  house  at  a 
time  when  all  honest  suns  should  be  in  bed, 
never  lypparently  troubled  them.  It  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  the  Great  Exodus  was  accom- 
plished and  Mound  Colony  assumed  its  normal 
appearance.  The  last  stragglers  came  out  of 
Ant  Hill  City  and  left  its  eratwhile  bus^  corridors 
empty.  The  last  wanderers  across  the  garden- 
walk  reached  the  Mound  and  disappeared  within 
it.  The  sense  of  infinite  motion  which  seizes 
any  one  who  watches  a  large  body  of  insects  in 
motion  in  their  natural  habitat  aied  suddenly 
away.  The  feeling  of  power  and  protection 
suggested  to  a  man  oy  the  microscopically  small, 
gave  place  to  a  singular  feeling  of  solitariness. 
A  few  instants  ago  Ihad  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  a  multitude,  and  the  ground  about  me  was 
thick  with  hundreds  of  acquaintances.  Now 
there  was  no  nearer  companionship  than  that  of 
the  stars. 

This  change  of  quarters  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  another  colony  of  ants  near 
the  original  settlers.  Hearing  that  a  friend  bad 
several  largo  and  populous  ant  hills  in  his  g^u> 
d^n,  I  had  one  removed  bodily  into  mine,  out 
until  I  received  the  ants  I  did  not  know  l^ey 
were  yellow  ones.  Although  apprehensive  that 
my  black  friends  might  not  agree  cordially  with 
their  new  neighbors,  I  put  the  yellow  strangers 
down  about  five  yards  from  Mound  Colony,  and 
as  for  several  days  no  ill  results  accrued,  I  antic- 
ipated that  my  forebodings  would  turn  out  to  be 
groundless.  The  ant-hill  of  l^e  yellow  ants 
which  had  been  thus  removed,  was  made  of  light 
sandy  maJUricl,  while  the  soil  in  my  garden  was 
ordinary  mould .  Near  the  spot  where  the  yellow 
emigrants  were  placed  several  spadeftib  of  the 
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former  were  placed.  After  recovering  from  their 
astonishment  at  a  journey  compared  to  which 
those  on  the  famous  square  of  flying  carpet  in 
the  "Arabian  Nights ^^  fade  into  insignificance, 
the  yellow  ants  surveyed  this  heap  ana  selected 
a  comer  for  a  new  hill.  At  this  they  worked 
most  perseverlngly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  1  found  them  strangling  off  from  the  place 
where  they  were  first  deposited,  with  the  bale  of 
cotton-like  parcels  which  Nature  in  a  moment  of 
freakishness  gave  them  for  eggs.  A  railway 
port«r  burdened  with  half-a-dozen  portmanteaus 
IS  a  sight  to  excite  a  smile,  but  an  ant  attempting 
to  remove  its  eggs  can  onlv  be  compared  to  a 
railway  porter  trying  to  walk  oflf  with  a  luggage 
van. 

The  e^gs  safely  removed,  the  yellow  ants 
apparently  thought  that,  however  inexplicable 
had  been  their  removal,  their  troubles  for  the 
present  were  over.  They  settled  down  into 
quiet  and  contented  members  of  society,  and 
went  about  doing  their  various  work  with  much 
antish  perseverance.  On  their  part,  too,  the 
black  ants  went  in  and  out  of  Mound  Colony 
enjovinjg  that  firm  faith  in  the  even  continuance 
of  all  things  with  which  men  as  well  as  ants  are 
blessed.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  as  the  sequel 
proved,  neither  the  black  nor  the  yellow  ants 
knew  of  each  other^s  existence.  Between  the 
two  I  had  constructed  a  kind  of  North-West 
frontier  of  earth  a  foot  high,  designing  to  remove 
it  when  the  yellow  strangers  h^  become  mbre 
used  to  their  surroundings.  The  unfortunate 
carrying  out  of  this  determination  led  to  one  of 
the  bloodiest  and  cruellest  massacres  known  to 
history.  How  it  happened  I  would  not  pre- 
tend to  more  than  suggest.  What  was  really  the 
cdtnmencement  of  hostilities  may  never  be  re- 
corded. Perhaps  the  black  ants  wished  Hairy 
Back  to  reside  with  the  yellow  ants,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  refusal  to  receive  an  envoy 
resolved  to  have  the  blood  of  every  individual 
yellow  ant  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  insult.  Or 
the  yellow  ants  may  have  stolen  some  of  the 
aphides  of  the  black  ants  and  thus  have  pro- 
voked a  conf  ict  which  resulted  in  tribal  ruin  and 
utter  destruction.  However  far  these  hypotheses 
may  have  been  true,  must  be  left  to  the  reader^s 
own  judgment.  I  can  only  chronicle  what  I  saw, 
the  apparently  merciless  and  causeless  destruc- 
tion of,  for  aught 'I  know,  an  ''historic  and 
ancient  people  ^^  among  their  ant  kind. 

When  I  first  noticed  the  fray  it  could  only 
have  just  commenced,  for  round  Mound  Colony, 
though  in  a  fearfully  excited  state,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  black  ants  were  still  congregated. 
Far  away  at  tiie  base  of  the  yellow  ant-hill  I 
noticed  a  few  black  ants  phenomenally  still,  for 
an  ant  not  incessantly  moving  may  be  generally 
looked  upon,  so  far  as  this  life  goes,  as  having 
been  disfranchised.  Between  the  citadel  of  the 
yellow  ants  and  Mound  Colony  a  few  black  and 
yellow  ants  were  apparently  enjoying  a  friendly 
wrestling  match.  Any  one  watching  the  ath- 
letes, however,  would  nave  noticed  that,  when- 
ever one  was  thrown,  he,  like  the  black  ants  at 
the  bottom  of  the  yellow  ants^  hill,  made  no 
attempt  to  move  again,  and  manifested  that 
wonderful  indifference  to  subsequent  proceed- 
ings which  doctors  call  death.  As  I  watched, 
the  angry  movement  round  the  Mound  con- 
tinned,  from  the  Mound  and  out  of  the  hill 
in  which  the  yellow  ants  lived  the  wrestlers  in 


the  plain  between  the  two  were,  I  noticed,  con- 
stantly receivinf  fresh  accessions  of  strength. 
Detachments  of  black  ants  were  then  formea  at 
intervals,  and  met  by  opposing  detachments  of 
yellow  ants  ordered  out  of  their  ant-hill.  Had 
a  general  comminded  the  forces,  the  fighting 
could  not  have  been  more  scientific.  The  skirm- 
ish extended  intc  an  engagement,  the  engage- 
ment into  a  heavj  battle,  and  at  last  the  battle 
into  an  assault  on  the  yellow  ants'  hill  itself. 
As  I  watched,  the  supports  of  the  black  ants 
were  thrown  forward  more  rapidly,  and  in 
greater  numbers.  Out  of  the  yellow  ants'  hill 
deployed  heavier  columns.  The  charge  and 
shock  of  the  oppsin^  masses  became  more 
fierce,  and  the  litteiof  the  dead  more  numerous. 
The  tide  of  battle,  sarging  now  to  Mound  Colony 
and  now  to  the  yelow  ants'  hill,  took  narrower 
flowings  to  the  former,  and  more  repeatedly 
neared  the  latter;  for  the  yellow  ants  were 
slowly  giving  way,  and  their  black  assailants 
were  forcing  themstlves  nearer  and  nearer  the 
ant-hill.  » 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  separated  the 
combatants  now,  I  wauld  have  done  it.  Small 
as  they  were,  there  was  a  sanguinary  ferocity 
about  the  black  ants  vhich  alienated  sympathy, 
while  the  bravery  of  the  yellow  ants,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  nearly  a  third 
smaller  than  their  foes,  compelled  something 
like  admiration.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
scene,  the  butchery  was  executed  in  deadest 
silence.  The  visible  rush  and  excitement  of  the 
stormins^  parties  couM  be  plainly  seen.  The 
heat  and  action  of  attack  and  defence  were  as 
apparent  as  if  the  hill  I  sat  watching  had  been 
one  of  the  heights  of  the  Shipka  and  the  com- 
batants Turks  and  Russians.  It  was  plainer, 
for  no  smoke  of  battle  hid  slayers  and  slain. 
All  was  done  in  clear  broad  genial  sunshine,  and 
was  as  vividly  observable  as  the  tortures  which 
are  beine  inflicted  on  the  Elamite  prisoners  in 
some  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  at  the  British 
Museum.  But  as  those  hapless  wretches,  pegged 
down  to  the  ^ound  and  slowly  skinned  alive  by 
the  implacable  figures  standing  knife  in  hand 
over  them,  have  been  voicelessly  suffering  the 
most  excruciating  agony  any  time  these  thou- 
sand years,  so  the  umortunate  yellow  ants  were 
dismembered  without  the  faintest  sound  reach- 
ing me.  There  may  have  b^en  cries  and  screams 
ana  the  sobbings  of  unutterable  physical  an- 
guish. If  there  were,  my  ^nses  were  too  gross 
to  perceive  them.  I  could'  see  limb  torn  Trom 
limb.  I  could  watch  the  body  of  some  miser- 
able prisoner  len^hening  under  the  awful  strain, 
as  two  bands  of  its  captors  tugged  it  in  two. 
Tlien  it  snapped  asunder,  and  its  bloodthirsty 
assailants  captured  another  foe. 

Another  feature  of  the  fight  was  its  individu- 
alized character.  Though  hundreds  of  ants 
were  engaged  in  the  massacre,  there  were  no 
annihilations  en  masse.  The  slaughter  of  ever^ 
separate  ant  was  an  Homeric  episode.  Prodi- 
gies of  valor  were  performed  by  the  several 
champions  on  either  side,  among  whom  Hairy 
Back  was  conspicuous,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  the  eventful  day.  He  had  literally  fought 
his  way  single-handed  through  serried  columns  of 
his  enemies,  and  had  heaped  together  small  cairns 
of  dead  foed  in  different  parts  of  the  field  as  a 
proof  of  his  prowess.  Wherever  the  press  of 
conflict  was  hottest,  there  Hairy  Back,  drawn 
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by  some  magnetic  spell,  was  certain  to  find 
himself;  and  there  his  powerfal  bulk  and  for- 
midable mandibles  invariably  inclined  victory 
in  favor  of  the  black  battalions  whom  he  in  part 
led.  When  the  battle  had  receded  from  the 
garden  walk,  and  was  concentrating  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  yellow  ants'  cit- 
adel, it  was  Hairy  Back  who  •nee  more  girt  up 
his  loins  for  destruction.  Down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hill  poured  the  last  cf  the  yellow  ants, 
the  consciousness  of  certain  defeat  almost  distin- 
guishable fn  their  mad  ohai^e.  It  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  Cuirasaers  at  Worth  over 
ao;ain.  The  few  remaining  ^\ellow  ants  who  had 
hitherto  stayed  the  assault  had  been  overpowered 
when  the  invaders  were  mat  by  this  new  bat- 
talion. Once  the  advancing  black  line  could  be 
broken,  all  might  yet  be  refieved. 

And,  as  the  yellow  wave  poured  down  the  hill, 
it  lashed  in  and  out  and  partially  through  the 
broad  black  mass  at  the  bottom.  The  Greeks  at 
Marathon  did  no  more  prodigies  of  valor  than 
that  last  forlorn  handful  of  yellow  ants,  a  regi- 
ment flung  in  the  face  of  ai  armjr.  The  impetus 
of  the  onslaught  cleared  the  hill  for  the  moment, 
and  rolled  the  combatants  on  to  the  walk  where 
dead  and  d>  ing  lay  thick  Life,  home,  posses- 
sions, hung  on  the  success  of  that  last  advance. 
But  the  yellow  ants  were  not  to  bo  permitted  a 
victorious  Balaclava.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
battle  circled  back  agair.  Slowly  but  surely 
numbers  began  to  prevail.  Doggedly  fighting 
and  as  doggedly  dying,  but  doggedly  fighting 
even  in  their  last  momenis,  yellow  ant  after  yel- 
low ant  was  vanquished.  The  broad  black  band 
lapped  over  the  supports  of  the  small  force  which 
hati  attacked  them,  and  begun  to  assail  them  in 
the  rear.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  panic 
overtake  the  beaten.  Lut  from  that  moment  a 
a  wild  flin^ht  took  place, —  a  flight  so  wild  and  so 

f)itiable  that  it  would  have  i.mde  a  woman  weep 
lad  she  seen  it.  Bursting  through  the  array  of 
black  ants,  assailed  and  killed  at  the  moment  of 
escape,  pursued  when  they  did  escape,  racing 
distractedly  up  the  garden  walk,  and  stumbling 
over  the  bodies  of  friends  and  foes,  a  few  score 
3urvi\  ors. endeavored  to  fiuve  their  lives. 

All  was  in  vain.  Right  beyond  Mound  Colony 
the  garden  walk  was  ari\  o  with  patrolling  parties 
Df  black  ants  who  fastened  like  tigers  on  the  fugi- 
tives. Even  the  last  survivors,  a  few  yellow  ants 
svho  in  the  moment  of  defeat  had  hastily  retreated, 
*ushed  into  the  ant-hill,  seized  their  eggs,  and 
lescended  by  the  other  side,  were  chased.  Hairy 
Sack  led  the  pursuers,  and  rapidly  overhauled 
hem.  With  characteristio  flerceness  he  precip- 
tated  himself  into  their  midst,  although  his  com- 
)ani()ns  in  arms  were  far  behind.  But  it  was 
o  be  his  last  encounter.  Maddened  beyond  fear 
ind  into  frenzied  strength,  the  yellow  ants  with 
common  consent  turned  upon  their  solitary  foe. 
)n  and  about  him  the  last  wretched  remnant  of 
he  yellow  ants  swarmed  with  the  desperation 
•f  those  who  are  doomed  and  know  it.    Bv  the 
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ime  the  rest  of  the  black  ants  came  up  the  battle 
vsLS  over,  and  Hairy  Back,  unshriven  and  wias- 
oilized,  had  gone  to  his  own  place.  But  there 
f&s  now  no  chance  of  flight.  Disposed  round 
be  corpse  of  the  black  Groliath,  the  yellow  ants 
/aited  the  onset  of  their  pursuers.  It  came.  A 
ittlc  stir  and  struggle,  a  bfack  ant  corpse  covered 
i^ith  several  yellow  ones,  and  far  and  wide  along 
iie  plain  of  the  gravel  walk  multitudinous  black 


specks  were  the  only  things  that  moved.  Frag- 
ments of  yellow  lay  scattered  between  Mound 
Colony  and  the  conquered  ant-hill.  A  ridge  of 
yellow  bodies,  like  a  line  of  fairy  com,  lay  thick 
at  its  base.  Up  the  hill-side,  too,  the  yellow  uni- 
forms of  the  defeated  could  be  seen  sMning  by 
the  side  of  their  black-garbed  enemies.  But  the 
yellow  specks  were  all  motionless.  The  yellow 
ants  had  been  exterminated. 

All  that  evening  the  yellow  antrhill  was  given 
over  to  sack  by  the  conauerors.  A  transport 
train  of  black  ants  movea  to  and  fro  between 
Mound  Colony  and  the  citadel  of  the  yellow  ants, 
carrying  a  wonderful  loot  of  eggs.  Mound 
Colony  was  too  small  to  contain  the  spoil,  and  a 
second  train  was  established  between  Mound 
Colony  and  the  deserted  Ant  Hill  City,  the  latter 
of  which  was  turned  into  a  vast  plunder  ware- 
house. JUight  came  softly  down  on  the  busy 
workers,  as  gently  and  softly  as  though  rapine 
and  bloodshed  had  never  l>cen  known  in  this 
pleasant  world.  Cheerful  windows  were  lighted 
up.  Evening  lamps  shone  through  crimson 
blinds  with  smiles  of  coy  invitation  and  wel- 
come. The  song  of  a  canary  mellowed  by  a  few 
yards  of  distance  filled  the  air.  From  an  upstairs 
windpw  floated  down  to  me  and  up  to  the  rising 
moon  the  laughing  good-night  of  children,  i 
turned  and  went  in-doors.  The  mystery  of  Nature 
was  too  perplexing.  Belgravia. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BOW-STREET  RUNNER. 

A  NARBOW  B8CAPB. 

One  of  my  journeys  called  me  away  to  a  town 
in  Suflblk,  where  I  was  ordered  to  take  charge 
of  a  prisoner  to  be  discharged  the  next  day  from 
one  of  the  local  jails,  in  which  he  had  been  un- 
dergoing a  year's  imprisonment  for  a  criminal 
assault.  The  man  had  been  let  out  on  a  ticket- 
of-leave  from  the  Defence  hulk  at  Woolwich,  and 
had  speedih',  as  it  appeared,  got  into  trouble 
down  in  the  country.  As  he  was  merely 
**  wanted*' to  complete  his  original  sentence  — 
having  broken  his  tickct-of-leave  —  there  could 
be  no  bother  about  apprehending  him  inside  the 
prison,  and  using  such  precautions  for  his  safe- 
keeping as  seemed  best  to  my  judgment. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  office  in  Bow 
street,  one  of  my  comrades  with  whom  I  was 
rather  intimate  came  in,  having  finished  a  jour- 
ney such  as  I  was  myself  about  to  set  off  on. 
••Going  out,  Tom?"  he  asked;  and  on  my  tell- 
ing him  where  I  was  bound  for,  he  continued : 
••  Better  have  this  •  barker,'  Tom,  you  may  find 
it  useful."  At  the  same  time  he  produced  a 
small  pocket-pistol,  which  he  held  out  for  my 
acceptance.  *•  I  have  not  got  any  powder,"  he 
added,  ''but  here  are  some  caps  and  bullets.*^ 
It  seems  needless  to  remark  that  this  was  before 
the  days  of  revolvers  and  patent  cartridges ;  wo 
had  tlien  to  loail  in  the  old  fashion,  and  had 
merely  got  as  far  as  the  introduction  of  the  [>er- 
cussion-cap.  I  had  never  before  carried  any- 
thing more  deadly  by  way  of  protection  than  a 
life-preserver ;  but  as  my  friena  seemed  to  mean 
a  kindness,  I  made  no  cido  about  accepting  bis 
offer,  and  having  **  capped  "  the  pistol  there  and 
then,  I  consigned  it  to  the  side-pocket  of  a  pilot- 
coat  which  I  wore  buttoned  over  my  uniform. 

My  journey  down  to  Suffolk  calls  for  no  par- 
ticular notice.    In  due  time  the  railway  depos- 
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ited  me  at  my  destination,  and  left  me  with  am- 
ple leisure  to  call  upon  the  goTernor  of  the  prison 
over  night  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  my  carry- 
ing off  my  charge  the  next  morning.  I  asked 
what  sort  of  a  customer  I  would  have  to  deal 
with,  and  must  confess  I  did  not  feel  much  en- 
couraged by  the  reply. 

**  lie  is  what  I  would  call  a  nasty  customer,^^ 
was  the  answer.  **  He  has  given  us  a  deal  of 
trouble  while  we  have  had  charge  of  him ;  con- 
tinually breaking  prison  rules,  and  more  than 
once  he  has  tried  to  commit  suicide  in  the  most 
determined  manner  by  tearing  open  the  veins  in 
his  arms  with  his  finger-nails.^^ 

This  account  of  matters  was  not,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  at  all  enlivening ;  and  When  the 
governor  added  that  the  man  was  a  perfect  giant, 
and  had  been  a  ••  navvy  "  before  he  fell  into  evil 
courses,  I  heson  to  fear  that  my  work  was  cut 
out  for  me.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
We  Bow-street  runners  had  as  ticklish  customers 
to  deal  with  as  any  of  your  modem  detectives. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  ask  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  detained  until  I  got  over  in  the  morning.  I 
told  the  governor  where  I  had  put  up,  but  he  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  offer  me  his  company  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  and  to  me  he 
hardly  appeared  the  sort  of  man  I  could  ask  in 
an  ofif-hand  way  to  take  a  friendly  glass ;  so  my 
arrangements  being  thus  far  completed,  I  there 
and  then  left  him. 

The  inn  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters 
stood  right  opposite  the  jail  entrance,  una  as  the 
street  was  somewhat  of  the  narrowest,  the  most 
complete  view  of  all  comers  and  goers  could  be 
commanded  from  the  front  of  my  temporary  res- 
idence. As  my  landlady  knew  the  errand  I  had 
come  on,  and  nad  a  most  becoming  respect  for 
the  representative  of  the  law,  she  kindly  accom- 
modated me  with  her  own  private  parlor  as  a 
sitting-room;  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  I 
spent  in  the  company  of  the  intelligent  daughter 
of  the  house,  business  leaving  her  mother  but 
little  time  to  bestow  upon  me.  Next  morning 
found  me  seated  at  a  very  comfortable  breakfast, 
and  the  weather  being  fine,  the  window  of  the  pri- 
vate parlor  was  open,  affording  a  perfect  view  of 
all  that  might  take  place  at  the  prison  door  op- 
posite. While  I  was  absorbed  in  the  good  cheer 
before  mo,  I  was  stai;|tled  by  an  exclamation 
from  both  the  landlady  and  her  daughter,  which 
caused  me  to  look  up,  and  instinctively  to  glance 
across  the  street. 

•*Did  you  ever  see  such  a  big,  coarse,  and 
clumsy-looking  woman ! "  exclaimed  the  younger 
of  my  entertainers. 

••  Or  is  it  a  woman  at  all  ?"  added  her  mother. 

My  attention  was  at  once  riveted  upon  the 
new-comer,  whom  I  somehow  could  not  avoid 
connecting  with  the  criminal  it  would  so  soon  be- 
come my  duty  to  apprehend.  Without  sajring  a 
word  to  the  two  ladies,  I  carefully  and  closely 
watched  every  movement  of  the  party  opposite 
during  the  remainder  of  my  mornmg  meal. 
More  than  once  I  caught  myself  mentally  re- 
peating my  landlady's  query,  **  Is  it  a  woman 
after  all?''  The  it  must  be  excused,  as  the 
point  was  so  entirely  doubtful.  For  a  woman, 
the  individual  was  very  considerably  above  the 
average  height,  and  her  whole  physique  indicated 
far  more  tiian  the  average  strength  of  woman- 
kind. There  was  a  swagger  in  ner  walk  too, 
most  unlike  the  carriage  (u  a  female ;  and  once 


during  her  pacing  in  front  of  the  jail-door  she 
stopped  to  adjust  a  boot-lace,  or  some  such  mat- 
ter, m  a  fashion  which  showed  an  entire  absence 
of  delicacy,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  a  por- 
tion of  a  limb  which  might  have  done  credit  to 
an  athlete  in  the  highest  state  of  training.  I  was 
fairly  puzzled,  and  none  the  less  so  that  I  had 
twice  noticed  her  ringing  the  prison-bcll,  and 
that  I  knew  there  was  but  one  mdividual  to  be 
discharged  that  morning,  and  that  it  was  close 
upon  my  time  to  go  ana  look  after  him.  I  had 
barely  finished  my  last  cup  of  coffee,  when  one 
of  the  prison-warders  came  across  to  say  that  the 
wife  of  my  prisoner  was  waiting  outside,  and  had 
twice  made  a  demand  to  see  him,  but  that  the 
governor  did  not  care  to  accede  to  the  request 
without  first  consulting  me.  After  casting  the 
matter  over  in  my  own  mind  for  a  minute,  I 
told  the  warder  that  I  did  not  mind  the  woman 
being  admitted,  but  that  the  two  ou^ht  to  be 
very  closely  watched  during  the  interview.  The 
man  reentered  the  prison,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  I  observed  that  the  woman  was  called 
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Punctual  to  my  time,  I  crossed  over  to  the 
prison,  and  found  my  charge  waiting  for  me,  his 
wife  being  still  with  him,  and  no  one  in  the 
room  but  the  governor.  Contrary  to  my  expec- 
tations, the  pnsoner  held  up  his  wrists  and  sub- 
mitted to  bo  handcuffed  with  the  most  lamb-like 
docility.  When  we  got  out  into  the  street,  I 
suggested,  as  there  was  time  to  spare,  that  the 
stalwart  pair  should  have  a  bit  of  breakfast  at 
my  expense,  before  starting  on  the  journey  for 
town.  I  thought  the  woman  seemed  a  little 
taken  aback  at  my  invitation ;  however,  it  was 
acceded  to;  and  we  entered  the  inn  parlor, 
where  I  requested  the  landlady  to  produce  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ham  and  eggs ;  and  as  the 
pair  preferred  ale  to  tea  or  coffee,  I  ordered 
them  a  pint  apiece.  I  had,  of  course,  to  unlock 
one  hand  in  order  to  allow  my  prisoner  the  free 
use  of  his  knife  and  fork ;  and  after  what  1  had 
heard  the  night  before,  I  thought  it  was  rather  a 
risky  thing  for  me  to  do,  as  though  he  might  not 
attempt  to  do  me  any  mischief,  it  was  just  pos- 
sible he  might  try  to  inflict  some  serious  mis- 
chief on  himself.  All,  however,  passed  off 
safely,  and  when  breakfast  was  finished,  I' told 
him  no  must  bid  his  wife  good-by,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  attract  any  attention  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion. A  kiss  was  accordingly  exchan^d,  the 
bracelets  were  a^in  adjusted  to  his  wrists,  and 
we  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace. 

When  we  got  to  the  station,  I  learned  that  the 
next  *'up''  train  was  an  express,  and  that  I 
would  have  to  look  sharp,  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pected immediately,  and  made  but  a  brief  stop- 
page. The  train  in  fact  came  in  almost  to  a 
minute  after  the  information  was  communicated 
to  me,  and  I  hurried  across  the  platform,  got  my 
man  into  a  second-class  carriage  —  the  compart- 
ment I  had  only  just  time  to  notice  was  empty. 
The  whistle  sounded,  and  the  train  was  begin- 
ning to  move,  when  the  door  was  flung  violently 
open,  and  in  jumped  the  prisoner's  wife,  taking 
her  seat  right  opposite  me.  There  was  but  time 
for  the  porter  to  slam  to  the  door  when  we  were 
off.  It  need  not  be  said  that  I  was  very  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  look  of  things,  and  that 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  carefully  on  my 
guard.  I  said  nothing,  being  fully  determined 
not  to  betray  any  uneasiness,  though  it  must  be 
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owned  I  felt  much.  Before  we  had  gone  any 
great  way,  my  prisoner  turned  sideways  to  me 
aud  said:  ^'Master,  my  missus  and  me  have 
some  small  matters  of  our  own  we  would  like  to 
talk  over,  and  as  they  don't  concern  you  in  the 
least,  p'raps  you  wouldn^tmind  looking  onto* 
winder  for  a  minute  or  two  while  we  have  our 
talk." 

**  That  I  could  not  possibly  do,^  was  my  im- 
mediate answer.  ''My  duty  is  to  keep  you 
always  under  my  eye  and  control,  and,  besiaes, 
as  you  have  just  said,  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments can  be  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  me,  so 
you  can  discuss  them  as  freely  as  you  please 
without  minding  my  presence." 

This  answer  seemed  to  disconcert  both  of 
them ;  but  as  if  by  way  of  compromise,  I  at  the 
same  time  leaned  towards  the  window  of  the  car- 
riage for  a  moment,  and  glanced  outside.  Mv 
hearing  is  sharp  enough  now,  but  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  was  even  more  acute.  Just  as  I  turned 
mv  head,  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  the  man 
whisper  the  words :  •*  Both  together."  Instantly 
the  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind  tliat  these 
words  related  to  myself,  and  I  turned  round  and 
faced  the  couple  in  a  moment.  What  I  saw  in  the 
expression  of  each  of  them  seemed  to  warrant 
my  acting  with  immediate  decision.  I  seized 
the  man  TOtween  his  manacled  wrists  so  that  he 
could  not  raise  his  hands.  With  an  instinctive 
thought,  I  plunged  my  right  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  my  pilot-coat,  pulled  out  the  pistol  my  mate 
had  handed  to  me,  cocked  it  with  mv  thumb, 
and  holding  it  within  a  few  inches  of  the  face  of 
the  woman  opposite,  I  looked  steadily  into  her 
eyes,  and  said  with  emphasis :  **  If  you  attempt 
to  stir  before  we  reach  the  next  station,  you  wul 
certainly  be  a  dead  woman ! " 

It  was  something  fearful  to  notice  the  imme- 
diate change  on  that  woman^s  countenance.  She 
became  of  a  pallid  whiteness,  and  her  lips  had 
the  purple-bluish  tinge  that  indicates  so  unmis- 
takable an  access  of  deadly  fear.  In  the  highly 
dramatic  positions  I  have  just  described  we  sped 
on  untH  the  next  stopping  station  was  reached,* 
and  that  occupied  fully  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes. The  moment  tlie  train  came  to  a  stop,  I 
thus  addressed  the  woman,  keeping  her  **  cov- 
ered^' with  the  muzzle  of  my  pistol ;  •*  Leave  the 
carriage ;  and  if  you  value  your  libeity,  make 
what  speed  you  can  to  get  into  hiding:." 

She  disappeared  instanter ;  and  I  lelt  a  heavy 
load  of  anxiety  lifted  off  my  mind  as  she  left  us, 
for  of  all  the  encounters  I  most  hate,  an  encoun- 
ter with  a  woman  is  to  be  classed  foremost. 
From  the  moment  I  saw  the  chans^e  in  her  face 
indicative  of  such  intense  fear,  I  knew  I  was 
master  of  the  situation ;  but  still  I  was  glad  to  be 
rid  of  all  further  risk  of  a  struggle,  l^t  a  word 
passed  between  my  prisoner  and  me  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  London,  which  we 
were  no  great  while  in  reaching,  and  where  I  duly 
delivered  him  into  safe-keeping  at  Bow  street 
police  office. 

Next  morning  I  had  to  conduct  my  prisoner  to 
Woolwich,  there  to  deliver  him  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  hulks,  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
his  ticket-of-leave.  He  seemed  to  have  recov- 
ered from  his  scare  of  the  day  before,  and  on  our 
journey  spoke  freely  enough,  and  with  an  earn- 
estness that  left  no  aoubt  of  the  truth  of  his  com- 
munication. 

Master,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  nudn  glad  you  kept 
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your  head  yesterday,  and  did  not  lean  out  of  the 
winder.  Had  you  done  so,  missus  and  I  meant 
to  have  pitched  you  out,  and  taken  our  chances 
after  of  getting  oflf." 

'*  I  was  not  very  likely  to  be  so  easily  put  off 
my  guard,"  was  my  laconic  answer. 

**  Ay,  but  master,  your  danger  was  not  over 
then ;  for  missus  and  I  had  made  it  up  that  she 
was  to  pin  your  arms  —  and  she  could  a  done  it 
easy — while  I  was  to  smash  your  head  with  the 
••  darbies."  We  should  then  a  took  the  key,  got 
off  the  bracelets,  and  heaved  you  out  a  wm(£r, 
afore  you  could  come  to  yourself.  That  pistol 
fairly  put  us  out,  for  it  cowed  missus,  and  she 
isnH;  easily  cowed,  I  tell  ye." 

**  But  the  pistol  was  not  loaded,"  said  I  — 
*'  nothing  but  a  cap  and  an  empty  barrel." 

'*  All  tne  same  master  Fm  main  glad  we  failed. 
Now  Pve  thought  it  over,  I  know  I  could  not 
have  escaped.  It  was  known  I  left  in  your 
charge,  and  that  missus  joined  us.  When  your 
body  was  found,  we'd  a  been  spotted  at  once,  and 
most  likely  both  on  us  would  a  swung  for  it. 
I^m  main  glad,  I  tell  you,  that  you  got  out  o^  the 
mess,  and  I  don^t  bear  you  no  ill-wul  for  having 
done  your  dooty  as  a  man  and  a  hofficer." 

Never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  had  I  been 
in  such  deadly  peril,  and  truly  thankful  did  I  in- 
wardly feel  for  the  providential  escape  I  learned 
I  had  J ust  made.  I  was  glad  to  hand  my  murder- 
ous-minded charge  over  to  the  care  of  the  officers 
of  the  Defence;  and  I  am  thankful  to  add  that  I 
never  heard  more  of  him  nor  wish  to  do  so. 

Chambers^s  Journal. 


THE  WHISTLING  OYSTER, 

The  London  public-house  of  this  name,  was 
first  established  m  1 825.  *  *  It  appears,"  says  the 
Telegraph,  *•  that  about  the  year  1840  the  propri- 
etor of  the  house  in  question,  which  had  then  as 
it  has  now  a  great  name  for  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  its  delicate  little  *  natives,^  heard  a 
strange  and  unusual  sound  proceeding  from  one 
of  the  tubs  in  which  the  shell-fish  lay  piled  one 
over  the  other,  and  awaiting  the  inevitable  ad- 
vent of  the  remorseless  knife.  Mr.  Pearkes,  the 
landlord,  listened,  hardly  at  first  believing  his 
ears.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  about  the 
matter :  one  of  the  oysters  was  distinctly  whistl- 
ing, or,  at  any  rate,  producing  a  sort  of  *  siffle- 
ment^  with  its  shell!  It  was  not  difficult  to 
detect  this  phenomenal  bivalve,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  he  was  triumphantly  picked  out 
from  amongst  his  fellows  and  put  by  himself  in 
a  spacious  tub,  with  a  pJentiful  supply  of  brine 
and  water.  The  news  spread  through  the  town, 
and  for  some  days  the  fortunate  3lr.  Pearkes 
found  his  house  besieged  by  curious  crowds.  . .  . 
Douglas  Jerrold^s  suggestion  was  that  the  said 
oyster  had  been  crossed  in  love,  and  now 
whistled  to  keep  up  appearances,  with  an  idea 
of  showing  that  it  did  not  care."  Thackeray 
used  to  declare  that  he  was  once  actually  in  the 
shop  when  an  American  came  in  to  see  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  everybody  else  was  doing,  and 
after  hearing  the  talented  mollusk  go  throogb 
his  usual  performance  strolled  contemptuously 
out,  declaring  ••  it  was  nothing  to  an  oyster  he 
knew  of  in  Massachusetts,  which  whistled 
*  Yankee  Doodle '  right  through,  and  followed 
its  master  about  the  house  like  a  dog." 
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CONSIDER  THE  RAVENS. 

TBOM  "  PAUL  FABBR/'  BT  OEOBOE  MACDOKILD. 

Lord,  according  to  thy  words, 

I  have  considered  thy  birds. 

And  I  find  their  life  good. 

And  better  the  better  understood : 

Sowing  neither  com  nor  wheat, 

They  baye  all  that  they  can  eat; 

Reaping  no  more  than  they  sow. 

They  have  all  they  can  stow ; 

Having  neither  bam  nor  store,  * 

Hungry  again,  they  eat  more. 

Considering,  I  see,  too,  that  they 
Have  a  busy  life,  and  plenty  of  play ; 
In  the  earth  they  dig  their  bills  deep. 
And  work  well  though  they  do  not  heap; 
Then  to  play  in  the  air  they  are  not  loath. 
And  their  nests  between  arc  better  than  both. 

But  this  is  when  there  blow  no  storms : 
When  berries  are  plenty  in  winter,  and  worms ; 
When  their  feathers  are  thick,  and  oil  is  enough 
To  keep  the  cold  out  and  the  rain  off: 
If  there  should  come  a  long,  hard  frost, 
Then  it  looks  as  thy  birds  were  lost. 

Bat  I  consider  farther,  and«find 
A  hungry  bird  has  a  firee  mind ; 
He  is  hungry  to-day,  not  to-morrow ; 
Steals  no  comfort,  no  grief  doth  borrow ; 
This  moment  is  his,  thy  will  hath  said  itj 
The  next  is  nothing  till  thou  hast  made  it. 

The  bird  has  pain,  but  has  no  fear. 
Which  is  the  worst  of  any  gear : 
When  cold  and  hunger  and  harm  betide  him. 
He  grathers  them  noL  to  stuff  inside  him ; 
Content  with  the  day^s  ill  he  bos  got. 
He  waits  just,  nor  haggles  with  his  lot ; 
Neither  jumbles  God^  will 
With  driblets  firom  his  own  still. 

But  next  I  sec,  in  my  endeavor, 
Thy  birds  here  do  not  live  forever; 
That  cold  or  hunger,  sickness  or  age. 
Finishes  their  earthly  stage ; 
The  rook  drops  without  a  stroke. 
And  never  gives  another  croak ; 
Birds  lie  here,  and  birds  lie  there. 
With  little  feathers  all  astare ; 
And  in  thy  own  sermon,  thou 
That  the  sparrow  DetUs  dost  allow. 

It  shall  not  cause  me  any  alarm, 
For  neither  so  comes  the  bird  to  harm, 
Seeing  our  Father,  thou  hast  said. 
Is  by  the  sparrow's  dying  bed ; 
Therefore  it  is  a  blessed  place. 
And  the  sparrow  in  high  grace. 
It  comctb,  thci*efore,  to  this,  Lord : 
I  have  considered  thy  word, 
And  henceforth  wiUbe  thy  bird. 


HEINRICH  GEISSLER* 

A  year  since  we  were  called  upon  to  chronjple 
the  death  of  Ruhmkorff,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  electricity.  In  re- 
cording the  death  of  Dr.  Heinrich  deissler  at 
Bonn,  January  24tb,  we  regret  the  loss  to  the 
world  of  science  of  an  equally  important  and  es- 
teemed worker.  He  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Igelshieb,  in  central  Germany,  in  the  year  1814. 
At  an  early  a^e  he  mastered  the  art  of  ^lass- 
Uowing  —  an  mdustnr  which  has  long  flourished 
in  his  native  duchy  of  Sachsen-Meiningen  —  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  German 
Ectndwerksburach,  rambling  from  one  place  to 
another,  accepting  employment  wherever  it  was 
offered.  The  German  University  towns  offered 
to  him  the  chief  attraction,  the  preparation  of  the 


articles  requisite  for  scientific  research  having 
for  him  a  i>eculiar  fascination ;  and  his  wander- 
ingrlife  finally  ended  in  a  permanent  settlement 
at  Bonn.  Here  he  developed  rapidly.  In  the 
treatment  of  glass  before  tne  blow-pipe  he  at- 
tained a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown, 
and  in  his  <my  unsurpassed.  Despite  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  early  life,  and  the  demands  of 
his  occupation,  he  succeeded  in  making  rapid 
acquisitions  i^  various  departments  of  the  natural 
dd^ees ;  and  favored  by  association  with  numer- 
ous leading  celebrities,  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
he  soon  attained  a  remarkably  comprehensive 
and  intimate  familiarity  with  scientific  facts  and 
principles.  The  union  of  this  knowledge  with 
bis  constructive  ability  and  manual  accomplish- 
ments was  productive  of  the  happiest  results,  and 
the  past  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  constant 
succession  of  novel  and  ingenious  devices  for  the 
furtherance  of  scientific  mscovery,  issuing  from 
his  atelier.  Not  onl^  was  he  able  to  accomplish 
the  practical  realization  of  the  designs  submitted 
to  him,  but  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  when  simply 
the  end  in  view  was  nroposed  to  him,  Geissler 
planned  and  producea  apparatus  of  the  most 
delicate  construction,  and  exact  precision,  in- 
volving a  mastery  of  physical  laws  to  be  expected 
only  in  one  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  solu- 
tion of  scientific  problems.  The  impulse  thus 
^ven  by  him  to  the  march  of  original  investiga- 
tion is  not  easy  to  measure,  for  his  name  is  rarely 
associated  with  the  numerous  discoveries  where 
his  fruitful  ideas  have  contributed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  successful  result.  One  of 
his  earliest  direct  investigations  was  in  compan- 
ionship with  the  distincpished  physicist,  PlUcker, 
in  1852.  By  means  of  a  delicate  apparatus,  in 
which  the  expansion  of  the  glass  was  exactly 
compensated  oy  the  introduction  of  mercury, 
they  made  a  series  of  accurate  observations  on 
the  expansion  of  water,  and  established  the 
maximum  of  density  at  3*8^.  With  an  equal 
degree  of  accuracy  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
for  1°  of  ice  between  -24°  and  -7°  was  estab- 
lished at  0*0001585,  and  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion for  water  when  freezing  at  0°»  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  009195.  In  1869  Geissler,  in 
company  with  Vogelsang,  demonstrated  in  an 
in^nious  manner  tne  presence  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  in  the  cavities  of  topaz  and  quartz.  The 
minerals  were  decomposed  by  means  of  a  gal- 
vanic current,  the  resultant  gases  w^re  collected 
in  a  vacuum,  and  the  presence  of  COi  was  shown 
by  the  electric  arc.  They  succeeded,  likewise,  ii^ 
producing  a  precipitation  in  lime-water,  and  es- 
tablished oeyond  doubt  the  character  of  the  liq- 
uid present.  Shortly  after  Geissler  succeeded 
in  changing  ordinary  phosphorus  mto  the  amo^ 
pbous  state  by  the  action  of  the  electric  currents 
The  apparatus  with  which  Geissler*s  name  ii 
most  popularly  associated  consists  in  the  famoiM 
tubes  arranged  for  the  exhibition  and  study  o| 
the  phenomena  accompanying  the  electric  di^ 
charge  in  various  gases  and  vapors.  Their  in 
genious  disposition  has  contributed  much  to  th| 

f  progress  of  research  on  the  nature  of  the  electric 
ight  and  the  condition  of  matter  in  the  gaseotU 
state.  Scarcely  less  important  are  his  inveutioiil 
of  the  vaporimeter,  the  mercury  air-pump,  al 
well  as  the  balances,  normal  thermometer,  aai 
normal  areometer,  and  other  instruments  of  prd 
cision  devised  by  him,  which  have  rendered  suc| 
incalculable  service  to  those  engaged  in  exad 
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research.  A  few  years  since  the  University  of 
Bonn  rendered  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  varied 
merits  of  Geissler  by  bestowing  on  him  the  hon- 
orary title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  career  of  Geissler  was  m  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  Ruhmkorff.  Both  advanced 
from  the  lowest  janks  of  life  to  positions  of  honor 
in  the  scientific  world,  both  gave,  in  a  quiet  and 
almost  unrecognized  manner,  an  important  im- 

Eulse  to  the  cause  of  physical  investigation,  and 
oth  have  left  their  names  as  *'  household  words  ^^ 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  to  which  they 
were  so  faithfully  devoted. 

T.  H,  N.,  in  Nature. 


WOMEN  m  FRENCH  SDJK  INDU8TBY. 

BT  B.  G.  WATHXB8TON. 

The  causes  of  the  progress  of  the  French  silk 
manufacture,  which  ^vo  it  the  lead  of  the 
world,  may  be  summed  up  under  two  headings. 
Thev  are,  first,  technical  education;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  employment  of  women  under  new 
conditions  and  arrangements.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  consisting  of  a  series  of  very  delicate 
operations,  from  the  first  unwinding  of  the 
cocoons  till  the  final  weaving  of  the  threads  into 
the  most  exquisite  fabrics,  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  in  France  had  the  wisdom  of  cominsrto 
the  resolution,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  making 
the  whole  a  scientific  study,  thereby  lifting  them- 
selves above  the  mere  necessities  of  trade,  and 
reaching  the  higher  regions  of  art.  Schools  of 
design,  of  industrial  art,  and  others  directly  pre- 
paring for  the  manufacture  of  silk,  became 
numerous  in  France  at  the  very  time  when  the 
London  '*  Throwsters' Company,"  abhorring  all 
such  tilings,  prayed  to  Parliament  to  impose  high 
duties  upon  all  foreign  silks,  so  as  to  keep  their 
own  monopolizing  trade  alive.  A  Soci^t6  des 
Amis  des  Arts,  specially  endeavoring  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  stages  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, was  established  at  Lyons  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  How  much  these  Amis  des 
Arts  were  in  earnest  about  securing  the  progress 
of  the  industry  was  shown  by  an  incident  really 
touching  in  its  simplicity.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  first  mulberry-tree  planted  in  France 
was  brought  from  Italy  to  the  little  village  of 
Allan,  near  the  town  of  Mont^lemart,  not  far 
from  the  river  Rhone,  by  a  knig^ht  who  accom- 
panied King  Charles  VIII.  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1494,  by  name  of  Guy  de  St.  Auban. 
It  was  believed  that  from  this  one  tree  sprang 
all  the  millions  which  subsequently  served  to 
feed  the  silk-worm  in  France ;  and  so  sacred  did 
it  appear  on  this  account  to  Amis  des  Arts,  that 
they  surrounded  it  with  a  railing,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  prolong  its  life.  The  beloved  tree 
died  a  natural  death,  in  spite  of  all  nursing,  in 
the  winter  of  1802,  but  to  this  day  the  spot  where 
it  grew  is  shown  to  curious  travellers. 

Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  technical 
education  has  made  enormous  progress  in 
France,  descending  to  the  very  lowest  ranks  of 
industrial  workers.  In  the  silk  industry,  no  less 
than  in  others,  technical  education  is  universal, 
the  very  children  of  the  workman,  when  at 
school,  being  taught  the  various  processes  of  it 
together  with  the  mysteries  of  the  three  R's.  At 
the  head  of  French  technical  education  stand  two 
great  model  institutions  deserdng  the  name  of 


industrial  universities.  They  are  the  £cole  Cen- 
trale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  and  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  of  Parts,  the 
latter  possessing  the  most  complete  and  best- 
arranged  collection  of  models  in  the  world. 
Besides  these  two  industrial  hig^  schools  are 
£coles  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Aix,  Lyons, 
Angers,  and  Chalons-sur-mame ;  £coles  de  Des- 
sin  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  D\jon ;  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  smaller  establishments  for  technical 
education,  called  Cours  Industriels,  in  all  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  France.  Taking  all 
this  into  account,  and  comparing  things  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  with  our  own,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  England  buys 
annually  silks  to  the  amount  of  nine  millions 
sterlinfi^  from  France. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  technical 
education,  which  placed  France  at  the  head  of 
the  silk  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world, 
there  went  another  movement,  springing  directly 
from  it — the  employment  of  women  on  a  large 
scale  and  under  new  forms  in  the  industry. 
Other  countries,  before  France,  made  use  of 
female  labor,  but  the  French  were  the  first  who 
employed  not  only,  as  we  do,  the  hands,  but 
also  the  brains  of  women.  The  technical  educa- 
tion of  female  workers  took  place  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  men,  and  it  is  to  the  results  of  this 
that  not  a  little  of  the  excellence  of  the  French 
silk  manufactures  of  the  present  day  is  due.  In 
fact,  the  industry  may^  be  said  to  be  m  the  hands 
of  the  women  quite  as  much  as  in  those  of  the 
men.  It  is  natural  enough,  and  the  only  won- 
der is  that  such  a  manufacture  as  that  of  silk, 
requiring  taste,  nicety  of  manipulation,  and  all 
that  women'can  give,  has  not  always  remained 
their  monopoly.  However,  history  is  repeating 
itself;  it  is  the  old  story  expressed  in  the  serpent 
grasping  its  tail.  In  the  earliest  of  human 
records,  women  were  the  silk  makers  in  China, 
and  at  Uiis  moment  they  are  even  more  assuming 
the  same  position  in  France. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  under  which 
the  French  silk  manufacture  is  now  canied  on. 
The  first,  prevailing  chiefly  at  Lyons,  and  to 
some  extent  also  at  Avignon,  is  what  may  be 
denominated  the  small-master  system.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  so-called  silk  manufac- 
turers at  Lyons  are  no  manufacturers  at  all: 
I  hey  are  merely  merchants,  or  agents,  possessed 
of  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  which  they  em- 
ploy in  ordering  silk  stufis  fVom  the  makers, 
paying  them  in  cash,  and  finding  a  sale  for  the 
produce,  on  credit  or  otherwise,  wherever  they 
can.  In  fact,  they  are  what  we  would  call 
*^  warehousemen.^^  The  actual  manufacturers 
of  silk  at  Lyons  are  almost  altogether  practical 
workmen  who,  by  talent,  and  industry,  and 
thrift,  have  risen  from  the  ranks  and  set  up  in 
business  for  themselves.  They  are  known  as 
chefs  (TcUdier,  or  heads  of  workshops.  In  but 
very  few  instances  do  these  chefs  possess  manu- 
facturing establishments  extending  beyond  the 
area  of  mree  or  four  rooms  in  that  crowded  quar- 
ter of  Lyons,  filled  with  tenements  of  immense 
height,  known  as  the  Croix  Rousse;  but  the 
majority  of  these  small  masters  are,  notwith- 
standing, not  only  men  of  excellent  character, 
but  distinguished  by  a  good  education,  thor- 
oughly technical  in  the  fist  instance. 

They  themselves  work  as  hard,  and  often 
harder,  than  any  of  the  assistants  in  their  em- 
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ploy  and  pay ;  assistants,  not  servants,  for  they 
are  callea  compagnans,  although  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  chefs  as  ordinary  work- 
men in   England,  receiving  daily  or  weekly 
wages  from  their  employers.     But  there  are 
compagnons  not  only,  but  compctgnonnea^  that 
is,  female  artisans :  and  they  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  superior  in  skill,  taste,  and  eager 
desire  to  turn  out  the  highest  class  of  workman- 
ship, to  their  male  colleagues.    The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  campagnonnes  are  trained  in  ^e 
workshops  of  the  small  masters,  the  chefs  d^ate- 
Iter.    They  are  never  out-door  apprenfaces,  but 
invariably  form  part  of  the  family,  oeing  treated 
by  the  master^s  wife,  who  has  always  herself 
been  a  compagnonne  —  as  otherwise  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, which  rests  quite  as  much  under  her  as 
under  his   superintendence  —  as  children,  or, 
when  e^rown  up,  as  sisters.     The  position  of 
Aese  g^rls  or  young  women,  many  of  them  from 
the  country,  is  expressed  by  a  name  commonly 
given  to  tnem,  that  of  enfants  de  Vatelier.    The 
chefs  always  take  great  pride  in  training  their 
female  apprentices  to  be  expert  workwomen; 
and  many  of  them  make  sacrifices,  when  meet- 
ing an  exceptionally  intelligent  girl,  to  bring 
her  up  to  the  higher  oranches  of  the  industry,  to 
become  dosi^ers  of  patterns,  and  modellers  of 
new  materials  for  the  ever-varying  behests  of 
fashion.      For   such  technical  education  there 
exist  extraordinary  facilities  at   Lyons.     All 
workers  in  silk,  apprentices,  compagnons  and 
eompjagnonneSt  may  &;et  instruction  at  a  merely 
nominal  cost,  but  under  the  best  masters,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Soci6t6   dlnstruction  Premiere, 
where  the  elements  of  a  general  education,  but 
more  especially  drawing,  are  taught  in  evening 
hours,  generally  from  eight  to  ten.    There  are, 
pn  the  average,  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
pnpils  attending  this  school.     Old  people  and 
young  alike  profit  by  the  lessons  here  given; 
and  rather,  son,  and  grandson  sometimes  sit  at 
the  same  table  practising  drawing,  painting,  or 
geometry.    Those  who  have  passed  through  the 
course  of  teaching  of  the  Soci6t6  d'Instruction 
Premiere,  usually  visit  some  of  the  numerous 
fccoles  de  Th^orie  of  Lyons,  where  all  the  proc- 
esses of  the   silk    manufacture  are   specially 
taught.     The  lessons  here  include  chemistry, 
ana  practical  demonstration  in  the  art  of  color- 
ing silk ;  and  the  effect  of  the  various  dyes  upon 
the  tissues.     At  the  head  of  these  £coles  de 
Th6orie  stands  the  institution  of  La  Martini^re, 
a  model  establishment  of  its  kind,  with  pupils 
not  only  flrom  all  parts  of  France  where  the  silk 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  but  from  Germany 
and  Italy.    To  those  who  more  especially  wish 
to  study  drawing,  there  is  found  at  Lyons  the 
Ecole   des   Beaux-Arts,  likewise    a   far-faraed 
establishment.     It  is  well  endowed,  and  its  pu- 
pils not  only  get  instructiou  under  the  masters 
of  the  prorcssion,  but  may  gain  grands  prix, 
enabling  them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
art  for  periods  of  from  three  to  five  years,  visits 
to  Rome  being  included  in  the  course.    There  is 
a  consensus  of  opinion  in  France  that  no  school 
devoted   to  technical    education  has   rendered 
higher  services  to  the  silk  industry  than  the 
£cole  des  Beaux- Arts  of  Lyons.    No  doubt  this 
is  true.    Silk  is  the  most  admired  and  precious 
of  all  textile  fabrics,  because  the  most  beautiful. 
The   manufacture  of  silk,  resting  on  beauty. 


therefore,  is  truly  an  offspring  of  art.  This  the 
French  have  come  thoroughly  to  understand. 
And  equally  well,  almost  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
the  fact  has  become  generally  recognized  that 
the  progress  of  the  silk  industry  rests  greatly  on 
the  emj^oyment  of  women. 

The  system  of  manufacture  practised  at  Lyons, 
including  the  employment  of  compagnons  and 
compagnonnes,  was  once  general  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  France  where  the  silk  industry  is  carried 
on,  but  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
another  has  grown  up  almost  the  opposite  in 
character.  It  may  be  described  as  the  convent- 
factory  system.  Under  it  the  manufacture  is 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  women,  but 
their  position  differs  greatly  in  this  case  from 
that  of  the  workers  trained  in  the  small  family 
circles  of  the  chefs  d'atelier.  The  idea  of  con- 
vent-factories is  a  very  old  one,  though  its  prac- 
tical application  to  the  silk  industry  is  of  quite 
modem  date.  It  is  simply  to  gather  a  number 
of  girls,  or  young  women,  under  one  roof,  to- 
gether school  ana  factory,  and  give  them  a  gen- 
eral education  together  with  a  technical  one, 
the  latter  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
which  is  practically  carried  out.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  Italian  silk  manufacture  it  was 
usual  for  nuns  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
the  making  of  silk  stuffs.  As  drily  related  by 
old  chroniclers,  there  were  *•  nine  hours  praying 
and  three  hours  weaving."  The  French  silk- 
makers  of  modem  days  have  altered  this  simple 
rule.  With  them  it  is  **  nine  hours  weaving 
and  three  hours  teaching." 

In  the  French  department  of  Ain,  Burgundy, 
a  district  of  valleys,  cut  up  by  the  lines  of  abrupt 
rocky  hills,  branches  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  there 
stands,  not  far  from  the  river  R^one  and  the 
Lake  of  Nantua,  the  little  village  of  Jujurieux. 
It  was  here  that  arose,  some  foi^  years  ago,  the 
convent-factory  system  of  silk  manufacture.  The 
founder  of  it  was  a  Monsieur  Jean  Bonnet,  a 
native  of  the  village.  The  son  of  a  poor  agricul- 
tural laborer,  he  quitted  Jujurieux  when  a  lad, 
making  his  way  to  Lyons,  and  there  entering 
himselT  an  apprentice  to  one  of  the  numerous 
chefs  d'atelier  in  the  Croix  Rousse.  By  dint  of 
great  intelligence  and  persevering  industry  he 
soon  became  a  chef  himself,  and  after  that  a 
merchant-manufacturer,  in  which  position  he 
entered  into  large  contracts  with  Paris  houses, 
which  brought  him  a  speedy  fortune.  Still 
young,  he  then  returned  to  his  native  village, 
with  great  plans  before  him  to  elevate  it  from  a 
miserable  place,  filled  with  half-starving  and 
otherwise  suffering  men  and  women,  into  a 
prosperous  centre  of  industry.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of 
Jujurieux.  A  number  of  small  water-courses 
coming  down  from  the  neighboring  mountains 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  plain  on  which  the 
village  had  been  built,  made  it  very  unhealthy 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  this  he  rem- 
edied by  a  complete  system  of  drainage.  To 
carry  out  this  plan  he  had  to  buy  a  great  deal  of 
land,  which  he  obtained  at  a  comparatively  low 
price,  it  being  ill-cultivated.  This  made  him 
continue  purchasing,  until  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  village,  with  the  neighboring  district,  had 
become  his  own  property.  The  next  step  was 
to  pull  down  all  the  old  houses— tall,  rotten, 
and  unsightly  —  and  erect  pretty  little  cottages 
instead,  surrounded   by   gardens,    in  what  is 
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called  in  France  the  ''English  style."  New 
streets  were  laid  down  at  tne  same  time ;  then 
came  a  large  handsome  church,  school-houses, 
and  library.  Finally,  Monsieur  Bonnet  set  out 
upon  the  greatest  of  his  nndertaldn^s,  which 
was  to  crown  them  all.  He  built  a  large  silk 
factory,  solely  destined  for  the  employment  of 
women. 

As  in  many  other  parts  of  agricultural  France, 
so  in  this  district,  the  education  of  the  women  of 
the  lower  classes  had  been  grossly  neglected 
when  M.  Bonnet  set  out  to  ^ve  them  employ- 
ment. Many  of  them  worked  at  the  side  of  the 
men  in  the  fields,  clad  in  tattered  garments, 
while  nearly  all  were  ignorant  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  It  was  this  class  of  girls 
which  M.  Bonnet  invited  to  enter  his  factory, 
under  promise  to  give  them  board,  lodging, 
clothes,  and  all  that  they  required,  together 
with  small  wages,  and  to  teach  them  not  only 
the  art  of  silk  making,  but  to  give  them  a  gen- 
eral education.  As  may  be  expected,  the  girls 
were  not  too  anxious;  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  offered;  preferring,  like  gypsies, 
the  wild  freedom  of  the  fields  and  the  open  air 
to  tlie  seclusion  of  a  factory.  However,  the 
parents,  shrewd  like  all  French  peasants,  and 
eager  for  money  like  none  others,  saw  the  mat- 
ter in  a  clearer  light,  and  brought  their  girls  to 
M.  Bonnet,  at  first  sadly  against  the  will  of  both 
of  them.  To  tame  these  Tittle  savages  into  or- 
der, and  accustom  them  to  not  only  regular 
industry,  but  to  such  delicate  tasks  as  are  in- 
volved in  the  silk  undertaking,  might  have  been 
deemed  an  enterprise  before  which  most  men 
would  have  recoiled  as  before  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. But  M.  Bonnet  had  foreseen  all  his 
difiiculties,  and  made  due  provision  against 
them.  The  Veapon  which  he  employed  was 
the  noblest  under  man^s  command,  —  religion. 

Before  opening  the  doors  of  his  factory,  the 
proprietor  of  Juiurieux  had  allied  himselt  inti- 
mately with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  plans,  and  to  carry  them 
out  placed  at  his  service  a  select  body  or  nuns, 
taken  from  the  order  called  the  Soeurs  de  Saint 
Joseph,  devoted  more  especially  to  teaching. 
The  task  given  to  the  *'  sisters  "  in  this  instance 
was  an  entirely  new  one.  They  were  not  only 
to  undertake  the  ordinary  education  of  all  the 
girls  in  the  factory,  together  with  their  religious 
instruction,  but  to  superintend  the  factory  laoorSr 
to  keep  the  accounts,  and  to  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, tne  managers  of  the  business.  It  was 
under  these  auspices,  which  to  many  might 
have  seemed  vexy  hazardous,  that  M.  Bonnet 
started  his  silk  factory  at  Jujurieux  in  1850.  At 
the  outset  the  demands  for  admission  were  not 
numerous;  but  they  came  to  be  before  twelve 
months  had  gone,  and  then  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  **  sisters"  were  able  to  select  their 
apprentices,  the  number  of  whom  was  fixed  at 
four  hundred,  choosing  only  those  with  good 
characters.  The  rules  laid  down  at  first  had  to 
be  slightly  altered  in  consequence,  and  finally 
were  made  to  embrace  the  following  conditions : 
All  candidates  to  be  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  fiLfteen,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
bodily  and  mental  health;  they  bind  themselves, 
through  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  remain 
in  Uie  factory  for  the  term  of  four  years,  during 
which  period  they  receive  clothing,  board,  and 
lodging,  and  idl  the  elements  oi  a  practical 
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education  required  by  women,  including  cookery 
and  dress-making.  They  likewise  receive  a 
salary,  rising  firom  76  francs,  or  £3,  to  150 
francs,  or  £6,  which  may  be  largely  augmented 
by  premiums  for  careful  work  ana  good  beha- 
vior, in  accordance  with  a  system  of  ••  marks  ^ 
carefully  kept  from  day  to  day,  and  made  pub- 
lic every  week.  Not  included  in  the  four  years' 
engagement  was  a  time  of  probation,  fixed  at 
six  months,  but  with  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  break  it  earlier. 

How  did  the  great  experiment  answer?  It 
was  successful  even  beyond  the  expectation  of 
the  enthusiastic  and  philanthropic  founder.  His 
one  fear  had  been  that  the  hiunan  material  he 
was  alone  able  to  draw  into  his  factory  would 
prove  unmanageable,  in  spite  of  the  dominant 
power  of  reli^on  under  which  it  was  placed, 
and  that,  perhaps,  in  the  end  his  factory  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  wild  girls  from  the  fields 
as  a  prison.  Absolutely  the  contrary  took  place. 
Before  half-a-dozen  years  had  elapsed  all  the 
wild  girls  for  miles  and  miles  round  Jujurieux 
were  yearning  to  become  apprentices  in  M.  Bon- 
net's factory,  looking  towards  it  as  to  a  paradise. 
The  good  treatment  which  it  had  become  known 
all  were  receiving  had  something  to  do  witJi  it ; 
but  more  still,  a  cause  not  calculated  upon  in  the 
previous  reckonings  of  good  M.  Bonnet.  His 
apprentices,  it  was  soon  found  out,  all  got  mar- 
ned.  Indeed,  there  sprang  up  a  demand  for 
wives  from  Jujurieux,  far  above  any  possibUity 
of  supply,  among  the  whole  agricultural  man- 
hood of  the  department  of  Ain,  including  the 
most  respectable  pay  sans,  envied  owners  of  four 
or  five  hectares  of  land.  The  demand,  though 
not  foreseen,  was  natural  enough,  in  fetching  a 

firl  from  M.  Bonnet's  factory,  a  man  knew  that 
e  got  a  well-educated,  thoroughly  virtuous  wife, 
a  good  cook,  domesticated,  with  a  trade  at  her 
five  fingers'  ends,  and  what  was  not  at  all  to  be 
despised,  a  little  *'  dot,"  or  marriage  portion,  of 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  francs.  A  man 
who  himself  had  risen  from  the  ranks  by  dint  of 
thrift,  M.  Bonnet  was  extremely  anxious  that  all 
his  girls  should  leave  his  establishment  with  a 
purse  full  of  money ;  so,  to  aid  this,  he  set  up  a 
savings-bank  within  the  premises,  into  which  all 
the  apprentices  put  their  earnings,  having  no 
cause  tor  expenditure  of  any  kind.  The  result 
was  the  '*  dot."  A  higher  ambition  there  is  not 
for  the  true  Frenchwoman  than  to  have  a  **  dot," 
be  it  great  or  small,  to  bring  to  her  husband. 
There  is  a  kind  of  belief,  particularly  among  the 
working  classes,  that  a  man  feels  no  respect  for 
a  woman,  and  will  never  truly  love  her,  if  she 
comes  to  him  without  a  **  dot." 

The  success  of  the  Jujurieux  silk  factory  led 
to  the  usual  imitations.  Many  of  them  did  not 
succeed,  either  for  want  of  proper  organization, 
or,  more  commonly,  for  want  of  sufficient  capi- 
tal. It  was  forgotten  frei^uently  that  the  em- 
ployment of  female  labor,  m  the  form  of  that  of 
the  Jujurieux  establishment,  re(]uired  considers 
ble  means,  inasmuch  as  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  glutted  markets  and  stagnation  of 
ti*ade.  Whether  selling  or  not,  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  engaged  a  certain  number  of 
workers  for  a  fixed  term  must  keep  them  em- 
ployed at  whatever  temporary  loss  it  may  be. 
Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  which  made  it- 
self specially  felt  in  the  great  commercial  crisis 
through  which  France  had  to  pass,  in  conmion   I 
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with  other  countries,  the  employment  of  women 
on  the  Jujurieux  system  has  l>een  spreading  in 
France  to  this  day.  There  are  three  great  es- 
tablishments in  the  south  of  France,  strictly  on 
the  same  model,  at  Tarare,  at  La  Yarare,  and  at 
Bourg-Argental,  the  first  two  also  under  the 
Soeurs  de  Saint  Joseph,  and  the  last  under  the 
Soeurs  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  disci- 
pline is  less  strict  than  the  former.  A  number 
of  other  silk  factories,  in  which  the  same  system 
is  carried  out,  have  no  religious  element  united 
with  it,  the  place  of  the  nuns  being  taken  by 
female  lay  superintendents  proficient  in  the 
trade.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  majority  of  these 
establishments  are  successful  to  a  high  degree. 

Shall  we  repeat  the  old  saying,  •*  They  man- 
age these  things  better  in  France?"  Perhaps 
the  experiment  is  too  new  to  do  so  with  confi- 
dence. But  there  is,  nevertheless,  very  much  to 
be  learned  from  this  bold  experiment  of  Juju- 
rieux. While  the  employment  of  female  labor 
is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  age,  the 
whole  matter,  as  must  be  admitted  by  all  reflec- 
tive minds,  really  lies  within  a  narrow  compass. 
It  is  admirably  expressed  by  a  lady  who  for  years 
past  took  a  leading  part  in  furthering  the  em^ 
ployment  of  women  in  France,  Mademoiselle 
Marchef-Gerard .  In  reply  to  a  pointed  question , 
put  to  her  by  the  Minister  of  Conuuerce,  in  what 
the  whole  movement  consisted,  and,  where  its 
success  was  to  be  found,  she  said,  *'  In  giving 
women  at  once  more  intelligence  and  more  spec- 
ialized training."  There  c^  be  no  doubt  of  the 
troth  of  this  dictum.  What  is  wanted  is  to  give 
women  a  better  ^neral  education,  and  to  com- 

Slete  it  by  a  technical  education,  directed  to  a 
efinite  pursuit.  Oood  Words. 


THE   NEW  FBENCH  CABINET. 

[It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  a  nation  so 
proud  of  itself,  and  so  thoroughly  Homanist 
(Uiere  are  only  about  600,000  Protestants  out  of 
some  35,000,000  souls)  as  France,  should  have 
called  to  its  highest  councils  so  many  persons 
of  foreign  extraction  and  Protestant  faith  as 
are  enumerated  in  this  article.  But  it  is  also 
good.  —  Ed.} 

Every  middle-aged  Englishman  can  remember 
the  days  when  the  French  were  very  fond  of 
chorussing_those  patriotic  words  from  the  opera 
"  Charles  VI." :  — 

Jamais,  jamais  en  France,  Anglfus  ne  rdgnera. 

It  was  not  foreseen  then  that  France  would  be 
ruled  during  five  years  by  a  Marshal  bearing  a 
name  which  indicated  his  descent  from  an  Irish 
family,  and  that  immediately  afterwards  would 
come  a  Prime  Minister  who  was  both  bv  birth  and 
education  an  Englishman.  However,  the  old  feel- 
ing against  perndious  Albion  has  so  far  died  out 
that  M.  Wacldington's  elevation  to  the  Premier- 
ship is  being  generally  discussed  as  a  fortunate 
event  eminently  calculated  to  reassure  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  He  is  a  Protestant,  but  he 
has  three  colleagues  in  the  same  case;  for  M. 
Bardoux,  who  is  a  Calvinist,  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  co-religionist  in  the  person  of  M.  Jules 
Ferry.  Thus  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Public  Instruction,  Public  Works,  and 
Finance  remain  in  the  hands  of  men  for  whom 


the  Catholics  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  much 
liking ;  and  if  M.  Bardoux  had  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  portfolio  of  Public  Worship  which  was 
ofiered  him,  the  task  of  appointing  bishops 
would  also  have  devolved  upon  an  opponent 
of  the  dominant  sect.  These  facts  may  be  noted 
as  instances  of  the  tact  which  the  Protestant 
statesmen  have  evinced  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions :  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  any  one 
of  them  displayed  a  narrow  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism he  could  not  have  continued  in  office  long. 
M.  Bardoux  has  presided  over  the  Education 
Department  with  an  impartiality  which  has 
earned  for  him  the  commendation  even  of  the 
Ultramontane  clergy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  clerical  party  have  not  indeed  felt  that  their 
principles  were  better  protected  by  him  than 
they  would  have  been  by  any  Liberal  Catholic. 
The  public  noticed  with  some  amusement  that 
when  M.  Ernest  Benan  contested  a  seat  in  the 
Academy,  the  Royalist  and  Catholic  members  of 
that  learned  body  could  find  no  candidate  of  their 
own  color  fit  to  compete  with  him;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  put  forward  M.  Jean  Wallon,  a 
Protestant  and  author  of  religious  books,  which 
have  all  been  condemned  by  the  Index.  There 
is  apparently  something  in  modem  CaUiolicism 
which  prevents  a  man  ^om  giving  the  full  meas- 
ure of  nis  abilities,  and  winning  any  position  of 
commanding  popularity  as  a  thinker  or  states- 
man. His  moriu  independence,  to  begin  with, 
must  always  be  open  to  question,  and  under  the 
circumstances,  his  most  conscientious  doings  are 
liable  to  be  misrepresented.  The  Due  de  Brog- 
lie,  who  is  by  no  means  a  bigot,  would  probably 
have  had  more  justice  done  to  him  had  he  been 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  his  mother  (the 
giftea  daughter  of  Mme.  de  Stael)  and  of  his 
political  master,  M.  Guizot ;  for  then  his  pleas 
for  religious  education  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State 
would  have  been  considered  on  their  merits,  not 
contemptuously  flouted  as  the  sentiments  of  a 
"Jesuitical  Papist."  The  French  Le^slature 
will  soon  have  to  deal  with  questions  m  which 
the  whole  religious  world  is  deeply  interested, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  religious  opmion  should 
be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  men  whose  ut- 
terances are  not  liable  to  be  misconstrued.  An 
Ultramontane  could  do  no  good  in  the  present 
Cabinet ;  a  liberal  Catholic  would  be  suspected 
and  worried  by  Churchmen  and  Freethmkera 
alike.  Under  these  conditions  Protestants  seem 
to  enjoy  just  the  amount  of  prestige  and  authority 
which  IS  necessary  to  give  a  statesman  fair  play ; 
and  the  approving  welcome  given  to  M.  Wad- 
dington^s  Cabinet  by  the  most  respectable  Con- 
servative organs  is  an  indirect  homage  to  the 
highmindedness  ^nd  impartiality  of  those  mem- 
bers in  it  whose  faith  is  not  that  of  most  French- 
men. 

M.  William  Henry  Waddin^on  is  not  only  a 
moderate  Broad  Churchman  m  reli^on,  he  is 
moderate  in  his  polices  as  an  English  Whig 
might  be.  Born  of  English  parents,  he  was  ed- 
ucated at  Rugby,  where  he  remained  from  1841 
to  1845.  From  school  he  went  with  an  exhibi- 
tion to  Trinity,  Cambridge.  Here  he  became  a 
scholar  of  his  college,  and  ^aduated  in  1849  as 
second  in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos, 
and  was  bracketed  equal  as  Chancellor's  medal- 
ist. While  at  school  M.  Waddington  was  re- 
nowned for  his  prowess  at  all  atmetio  sports ; 
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and  on  going  to  Cambridge  he  speedily  attained 
distinction  on  the  river  as  one  of  the  best  oars 
in  the  Second  Trinity  boat,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  University  crew.  He  rowed  No.  6  in  the 
winning  boat  against  Oxford,  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake,  in  1849.  In  the  same  boat  as  himself, 
pulled  Mr.  De  Rutzen,  at  present  one  of  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  of  London ;  and  in  the  rival 
crew  sat  Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty,  of  Balliol.  who  for 
many  years  afterwards  acted  as  umpire  at  the 
University  races,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
best  aquatic  judges  on  the  Thames.  M.  Wad- 
dington^s  tine  training  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
river,  has  imparted  something  bluff  to  his  de- 
meanor, and  helped  to  give  him  a  bodily  strength 
which  makes  ot  him  a  Samson  among  French 
statesmen.  He  is  a  powerfully  built  man,  with 
a  ringing  voice ;  but  he  speaks  slowly,  and  with 
a  decidedly  English  accent.  He  is  grave  in 
countenance,  deliberate  in  his  movements;  he 
dresses  like  an  English  gentleman  (which  is 
very  different  from  dressing  like  a  Frenchman), 
and  nothing  ever  puts  him  out.  Among  the 
minor  talents  which  he  possesses  is  that  of  an 
accomplished  draughtsman ;  and  during  a  tedious 
debate  he  may  generally  be  seen  sketching  cari- 
catures of  honorable  members  on  his  blotting- 
pad.  He  must  have  portrayed  MM.  Gr6vy  and 
Gambetta  in  a  score  of  different  attitudes ;  and 
he  has  been  known  to  disconcert  dull  speakers  in 
the  tribune  by  his  quiet  manner  of  looking  at 
them  with  his  pencil  poised  while  they  spoke. 
M.  Waddington^s  rise  m  the  political  world  has 
been  very  rapid.  A  land-owner  in  the  Aisne,  he 
was  president  of  the  council-general  in  that  de- 
partment before  beins  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  1871.  M.  Thiers  chose  him  as 
Minister  of  Education  in  1873 ;  but  he  only  held 
that  post  two  days,  and  did  not  return  to  office 
until  he  obtuinea  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Duiaure  Cabinet  of  1877.  He  sat  in  tlie 
Left  Centre  ^oup  as  a  private  member,  and  was 
believed  to  oe  an  Orleanist  until  events  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Republic  was  the  regime 
best  calculated  to  give  peace  to  his  adopted 
country.  M.  Waddington  is  the  personal  friend 
of  M.  Gambetta,  and  will  probably  accept  the 
tacit  lead  of  the  latter^s  ministerial  henenman, 
M.  de  Freycinet,  who  must  now  be  regarded  as 
the  real  Prime  Minister.  M.  Waddington  pos- 
sesses, however,  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  a  statesman  popular  as  Premier,  and  his 
influence  will  be  great  in  his  Cabinet,  though 
possibly  not  paramount.  Pall  Mall  Budget. 


SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

[The  following  extract  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke,  of  Cincinnati,  at 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  American  Science 
Association,  in  August,  1878,  gives  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  scientific  investiga- 
tions become  the  means  of  money-making  and  of 
increased  comfort  in  living.  It  is  taken  from 
the  London  Chemical  News. —  Ed.'\ 

A  single  discovery  of  the  chemist  may  work 

f>eacefur  revolutions  in  many  departments  of 
abor.  Pardon  me.  if  I  pause  to  illustrate  this 
truism  by  a  very  familiar  example.  Even  for  us 
it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  look  backward  occa- 
sionally, and  to  consider  the  consequences  devel- 
oped froni  one  great  research  or  invention.    Such 


considerations  may  well  strengthen  us  in  oar 
hopes  for  the  future  of  chemistry. 

Nearly  ninety  years  ago  Le  Blanc  discovered 
his  famous  process  for  converting  common  salt 
into  soda,  r^o  process  could  be  much  simpler 
than  this,  and  yet  in  its  ramifications  it  has 
affected  every  branch  of  civilized  society.  In 
the  first  place,  it  widened  the  field  of  labor. 
Certain  materials  were  needed  at  the  start, 
namely :  salt  itself,  charcoal,  limestone,  and  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  many  workmen  found  employ- 
ment in  their  production.  By  the  new  demand 
for  sulphuric  acid,  this  important  compound  was 
rendered  cheaper,  and  every  other  chemical  in- 
dustry was  thus  directly  facilitated.  If  the  fa- 
miliar sayin?  be  true  that  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion to  whicn  any  countiy  has  attained  may  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  it  con- 
sumes, then  the  importance  of  this  single  item 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Passing  from 
the  materials  employed  to  the  process  itself, 
we  find  that  incidentally,  as  a  by-product,  it  fur- 
nishes immense  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  that  here  again  all 
branches  of  manufacturing  chemistry  receive 
direct  benefit.  As  a  final  result —  if,  indeed,  any 
result  can  be  called  final  —  we  find  that  the  soda, 
for  which  the  process  was  devised,  has  been 
enormously  cheapened.  In  1814  soda  crystals 
were  worth  about  $300  per  ton.  By  1861  the 
price  had  &.llen  to  $22 ;  5,000  tons  a  week  were 
produced,  and  10,000  laborers  found  direct  em- 
ployment. This  do^s  not  include  the  labor  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  materials  for  the  process, 
nor  that  incidentally  stimulated  throu^n  other 
industries.  By  the  cheapening  of  soda,  other 
things  of  more  generally  familiar  utility  were 
cheapened  also.  Chief  among  these  we  may 
mention  glass  and  soap,  two  articles  in  which 
soda  is  a  leading  ingredient.  Such  a  reduction 
in  the  price  ot  soda  as  that  just  indicated 
could  not  but  work  wonders  here.  As  ghiss  and 
soap  became  cheaper,  the  demand  for  Uiem  nat- 
urally increased ;  and  hence,  through  Lc  Blanc's 
invention,  our  houses  are  bettfir  lighted,  clean- 
liness has  been  encouraged,  antl  the  public 
health,  because  of  these  steps  forward,  h;is  un- 
questionably been  improved.  In  short,  the  i*c- 
sults  of  this  single  iu\ention,  direct  and  indirect, 
can  be  traced  into  nearly  every  department  of 
human  industry.  These  results  have  been  ex- 
clusively benehcial.  All  of  us  share  in  tiieir  ad- 
vantages, and  no  one  has  been  injured.  They 
have  given  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
laborers,  and  that  without  prejudice  to  older  oc- 
cupants. And  thus  it  is  in  some  degree  with 
eveiy  discovery  of  the  chemist.  Each  one  is 
like  a  grain  of  corn,  small  in  itself,  and  yet  a 

term  from  which  may  spring  the  food  of  num- 
erless  future  generations.  In  the  course  of  our 
labors,  many  grains  may  fall  by  tlie  wayside  and 
bring  but  small  return ;  still,  tliat  which  sinks 
into  fertile  soil  will  yield  a  thousandfold  reward 
to  the  sower. 

I  need  build  no  argument  upon  the  facts  I 
hate  just  given.  They  stand  before  us,  not  only 
on  the  pages  of  books,  but  embodied  in  count- 
less manulactories  scatt>Bred  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  They  render  life  pleasiUiter,  easier, 
more  comfortable.  They  are  the  sources  from 
which  future  discoveries  shall  fiow,  and  help  to 
make  certain  the  steady  growth  of  civilization. 
If  the  general  public  is  not  interested  in  chemis- 
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try,  it  is  because  we,  as  chemists,  have  neglected 
a  part  of  our  duty.  We  have  but  to  speak  in 
oraer  to  command  the  public  ear.  Our  work  is 
work  of  national  importance,  and  is  sure  in  time 
of  national  recogmtion..  Let  Us  ask  ourselves 
to-day  how  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  past 
may  be  made  more  fruitful,  and  what  measures 
and  what  researches  will  best  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  our  science  in  the  future. 


MISS  MOBIER'S  VISIONS. 

I. 

I  was  walking  home  one  evening  alon^  an 
autumnal  road,  and  hurrving,  for  I  was  a  Tittle 
belated,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  step  followinc^ 
mine.  I  stopped,  the  step  also  stopped.  I 
looked  back,  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen ;  but 
when  I  set  off  ae^ain  I  once  more  heard  the  mo- 
notonous footfall.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  miss 
a  beat;  sometimes  it  seemed  to  strike  appn  dead 
leaves,  and  then  to  hurry  on  again.  This  un- 
seen march  or  progress  was  no  echo  of  my  own, 
for  it  kept  an  independent  measure.  The  road 
was  dull ;  twilight  was  closing  in ;  the  weather 
was  dark  and  fitful ;  overhead  the  flying  clouds 
were  drifting  across  a  lowering  sky.  Allaround 
about  me  the  fogs  and  evening  damps  were  ris- 
ing. I  thought  of  the  warm  fireside  at  Rock 
Vnia  I  had  left  behind  me ;  to  be  walking  alone 
by  this  gloomy  road  was  in  itself  depressing  to 

r*  its  not  very  equable  at  the  best  or  times,  and 
monotonous  accompaniment  jarred  upon 
my  nerves.  On  one  side  of  the  roaa  was  a  high 
hedge ;  on  the  other,  a  rusty  iron  railing  with  a 
ploughed  field  beyond  it.  A  little  farther  away 
stooa  a  lod^e  by  two  closed  gates.  The  whole 
place  had  been  long  since  deserted  and  left  to 
rain  —  one  streak  in  the  sky  seemed  to  ^ve 
light  enoug'h  to  show  the  forlornness  whicn  a 
more  friendly  darkness  n;ught  have  hidden.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiar  impression  of 
desolation  and  abandonment  this  place  produced 
tinon  people  passing  alon^  the  high  road.  The 
place  was  called  **  The  Folly"  by  the  neighbors, 
and  the  story  ran  that  lone;  years  a^o  some 
Scotchman  had  meant  to  build  a  palace  tnere  for 
his  bride ;  but  the  bride  proved  false ;  the  man 
was  ruined.  The  house  for  which  such  elabor- 
ate plans  had  been  designed  was  never  built, 
although  the  gates  and  the  lodge  stood  waiting 
for  it  year  after  year. 

The  lodge  had  been  originally  built  upon 
some  fancy  Italian  model,  but  the  terrace  was 
falling  in,  the  pillars  were  cracked  and  weather- 
stained,  the  closed  gates  were  rust-eaten;  the 
long  railings,  which  were  meant  to  enclose  gar- 
dens and  ^easure-grounds,  were  dropping  un- 
heeded. In  the  centre  of  the  field,  a  great  neap 
showed  the  place  where  the  foundations  of  the 
house  had  been  begun,  and  on  the  mound  stood 
a  sign-post,  round  which  the  mists  were  gather- 
ing. 

Meanwhile  I  hurried  along,  trving  to  reason 
away  my  superstitious  fears.  The  steps  were 
real  steps,  I  told  myself;  perhaps  there  was 
some  one  behind  the  hedge  to  whose  footsteps  I 
was  listening.  I  thought  of  the  old  Ingolosby 
story  of  the  little  donkey  and  the  frightened 
ghost-seer.  I  scolded  myself,  but  in  vain;  a 
carious  feeling  of  helplessness  had  overcome  me. 


I  could  not  even  summon  up  courage  to  cross 
the  road  and  look.  I  felt  convinced  that  I  should 
see  nothing  to  account  for  the  step  which  still 
haunted  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  thrown 
into  terrified  intangible  speculations,  which  have 
always  had  only  too  ^reat  a  reality  for  me.  I 
was  still  in  this  confusion  of  mind,  when  I  heard 
a  sound  of  voices  cheerfully  breaking  the  silence 
and  dispelling  its  suggestions,  a  roll  of  wheels, 
the  cheerful  patter  of  a  pony^s  feet  upon  the  road. 
.  .  .  I  turned  in  relief,  and  recognized  the 
lamps  of  my  aunt^s  little  pony  carriage  coming 
up  from  the  station.  As  it  caught  me  up,  I  saw 
my  aunt  herself  and  a  guest  snugly  tucked  up 
beside  her,  with  a  portmanteau  on  the  opposite 
seat. 

The  carriage  stopped,  to  exclaim,  to  scold,  to 
order  me  in.  After  a  short  delay  the  portman- 
teau was  hauled  up  on  the  box  to  make  room ; 
Mr.  Geraldine,  the  arriving  gues{,  gave  up  his 
seat  to.  me.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  them  how 
grateful  I  was  for  the  opportune  lift,  or  for  the 
good  company  in  which  I  found  myself.  The 
pony  was  not  yet  going  at  its  foil  speed  when 
we  passed  the  lodge. 

**  Why,  that  place  must  be  inhabited  at  last! 
there  is  a  light  in  the  window,*^  said  mv  Aunt 
Mary,  leaning  forward  as  we  passed  the  lodge. 

As  she  spoke,  a  figure  came  out  to  the  closed 
gate,  and  stood  looking  through  the  bars  at  the 
carriage.  It  was  that  of  a  short,  broad-set  man, 
with  a  wide-awake  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
rough  pea-jacket  huddled  across  his  shoulders. 
He  seemed  to  be  scanning  the  carriage,  but 
when  the  lamps  flashed  in  his  face,  he  drew 
back  from  the  light.  I  just  caught  sight  of  a 
dull,  sullen  countenance,  and  as  the  carriage 
drove  on,  and  I  looked  back,  I  saw  that  the  soli- 
tary man  was  still  staring  after  us,  standing 
alone  in  the  field  where  the  streak  of  light  was 
dying  in  the  horizon,  and  the  vapor  rising  from 
the  ground. 

**  That  is  not  a  cheerful  spot  to  choose  for  a 
residence,^  said  Mr.  Geraldine,  deliberately. 
••  What  can  induce  anybody  to  live  there  ?  " 

*•  Something,  probably,  which  induces  a  great 
many  people  to  do  very  strange  things,^^  said 
Aunt  Mary,  smiling;  **  poverty,  Mr.  Geraldine." 

*'  That  is  an  experience  fortunately  unknown 
to  me/^  said  Mr.  Geraldine,  tucking  the  rug 
round  his  legs. 

Rock  Lodge  is  at  some  distance  from  a  rail- 
way ;  the  garden  is  not  pierced  by  fiying  shrieks 
and  throbs;  it  flowers  silently  amid  outlying 
fields,  with  tall  elm-trees  to  mark  their  bounda- 
ries. The  road  thither  leads  across  flat  country ; 
it  skirts  a  forest  in  one  place,  and  passes  more 
than  one  brick-baked  village,  with  houses  la- 
belled, for  the  convenience  of  passers-by :  Villa, 
Post  Office,  Schools,  Surgery,  and  so  on.  We 
saw  Dr.  Evans^  head  peeping  over  his  wire 
blind  as  we  passed  through  Eockberry,  and  then 
five  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  gates  of 
Rock  Villa,  where  my  aunt  has  lived  for  many 
years. 

My  cousins  came  out  to  greet  the  new-comer. 
"  Aunt  Mary's  bachelor,"  they  used  to  call  him 
in  private ;  in  public,  he  was  ••  Uncle  Charles." 
Tlie  two  little  boys,  my  aunt's  grandsons,  ap- 
peared from  their  nursery.  Tliere  was  a  great 
deal  of  friendly  exclaiming.  Tho  luggage  was 
handed  up  and  down.  Little  Dick  seized  Mr. 
Geraldine's  travelling-bag,  and  nearly  upset  all 
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its  silver  bottles  on  to  the  carpet.    My  aunt, 
Mrs.  Rock,  began  introducing  her  old  friend. 

•*  You  see,  we  have  Nora  and  her  boys,  and 
Lucy  and  bcr  husband,^^  said  she,  cheerfully  usher- 
ing him  in,  **  and  ray  niece,  Mary,  you  know,  and 
Miss  Morier,  I  think,  you  also  know ;  she  is  in 
the  drawiuMoom."  And  then  Mr.  Geraldino 
was  hospitably  escorted  into  a  big  room,  with 
lights,  and  fire,  and  tea,  and  arm-chairs,  and 
conversation,  and  flowers,  and  a  lady  in  a  shawl 
by  the  fire,  and  all  the  usual  concomitants  of 
five  o'clock 

n. 

We'had  all  been  staying  for  some  days  at  Rock 
Villa,  and  enjoying  the  last  roses  of  summer 
from  its  warm  chimney-comers.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable, unpretending  house  standing  in  a  pretty 
garden,  which  somehow  seems  to  make  part  of 
uio  living-rooms,  for  there  are  manv  windows, 
and  the  parterres  almost  mingle  with  the  chintzes ; 
the  drawing-room  opens  into  a  conservatory; 
there  is  also  a  bow-window  with  a  cushioned 
seat,  and  a  tall  French  glass-door  leading  into 
the  garden.  The  conservatory  divides  the  draw- 
ing-room from  the  young  ladies'-room  or  study, 
which  again  opens  into  the  hall.  The  dining- 
room  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  windows 
face  the  entrance  gates.  Inside  the  house,  as  I 
have  said,  tlie  fires  burnt  bright  in  tlio  pretty 
sittinff-rooms ;  outside,  the  glories  of  October 
were  kindling  in  the  garden  before  winter  came 
to  put  them  all  out.  The  plants  were  still 
green  and  spreading  luxuriantly,  stretching  their 
long  necks  to  the  executioner ;  a  golden  mint  of 
fairy  leaves  lay  thickly  scattered  on  the  grass ; 
from  every  branch  the  foliage  still  hung,  paint- 
ing trees  with  russet  and  with  amber.  On  the 
stable  wall  a  spray  of  Gloire  de  D\jon  roses 
started  shell-like  pmk  against  the  sky.     The 

guelder-rose  tree  by  the  hall-door  was  crimson, 
le  chestnuts  were  blazing  gold. 
The  days  passed  very  qmetly ;  all  the  people 
in  the  house  were  very  intimately  connected 
with  one  another;  married  sisters  are  prover- 
bially good  company.  The  outside  world  was 
almost  forgotten  for  a  time  in  family  meetings 
and  greetings  and  personalities;  Nora's  hus- 
band, the  colonel,  was  in  India ;  Lucy's  husband, 
the  clergyman,  came  up  and  down  from  London 
twice  a  week;  Clarissa,  the  only  unmarried 
daughter  of  the  family,  made  music  for  us,  for 
Mr.  Geraldino  especially,  who  delighted  in  good 
music;  Miss  Morier  was  also  a  very  welcome 
visitor  in  my  aunt's  house.  For  many  years  she 
had  been  too  ill  and  too  poor  to  leave  her  own 
home ;  but  her  health  had  improved  of  late,  and 
a  small  inheritance  had  enabled  her  to  mix  with 
her  friends  again.  She  was  a  peculiar-looking 
woman,  with  dilating  eyes  under  marked  brows ; 
she  may  have  been  pretty  once,  but  illness  had 
destroyed  every  trace  of  good  looks.  She  was 
very  delicate  still,  and  on  her  way  to  the  South  for 
the  winter;  she  was  well  educated,  well  man- 
nered, and  full  of  ready  sympathy ;  gold  and  sil- 
ver had  she  not  in  great  abundance,  but  what  she 
had  to  bestow  upon  others  was  the  ease  and  help 
of  heart  which  real  kindness  and  understanding 
can  always  give.  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
her  m  my  mind  with  Mr.  Geraldino,  who  was 
sdso  unmarried,  and  in  his  way  full  of  friendly 
interest  in  us  all ;  biit  then  it  was  in  his  way. 


He  was  easily  put  out  of  it,,  easily  vexed ;  punc- 
tual and,  alas !  often  kept  waiting ;  he  liked  to 
lead  the  conversation,  and  it  ramoled  away  from 
him ;  he  was  impatient  of  bores  and  they  made 
up  to  him ;  he  diont  like  ugly  people  or  invalids ; 
he  detested  Miss  Morier,  and  her  place  was  always 
by  his  at  table. 

Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities  we  are  all 
fond  of  him,  and  gniteful  too.  Colonel  Fox  is 
supposed  to  owe  his  appointment  to  Mr.  Geral- 
dine's  influence.  Lucy's  husband,  the  curate, 
declares  that  half  his  parish  is  warmed  and  be- 
flannelled  with  Uncle  Charles'  Christmas  cheque ; 
there  is  no  end  to  his  practical  kindness  and  lib- 
erality. The  intangible  charities  of  life  are  less 
in  our  old  friend's  way,  perhaps.  As  we  were 
all  sitting  round  the  fire  that  evening  after  din- 
ner, the  conversation  was  turned  upon  our  meet- 
ing in  the  road. 

**  Were  you  frightened,  Mary  ?"  said  my  aont ; 
•*  you  were  walkmg  very  fast." 

**I  was  never  more  glad  to  see  you.  Aunt 
Mary,^'  said  I,  gaining  courage  to  speak  of  my 
alarm,  and  I  told  them  my  story. 

**One  has  all  sorts  of  cunons  impressions 
when  one  is  alone,"  said  my  aunt,  hastily. 
**  You  mustn't  go  out  by  yourself  so  late,  my 
dear.  It  must  nave  been  fancy,  for  we  should 
have  seen  any  one  following  you." 

"Footsteps?^ how  very  curious!"  said  the 
curate.  **Do  you  remember,  Lucy,  the  other 
day  I  thought  we  were  followed." 

'*  Clarissa,  will  you  play  us  something?"  in- 
terrupted my  aunt,  rather  uneasily;  '*  and  it  is 
time  for  tea." 

•*  You  need  not*be  afraid  of  my  nerves,"  said 
Miss  Morier,  smiling.  **  I  have  quite  got  over 
my  old  troubles,  dear  Mrs.  Rock,  and  I  can  hear 
people  discuss  hobgoblins  of  every  sort  with 
perfect  equanimity." 

My  aunt  evidently  disliked  the  subject  very 
mucn.  She  did  not  answer  Miss  Morier,  and 
again  said  something  about  tea-time ;  but  Nora, 
with  some  curiosity,  exclaimed :  — 

*•  What  was  it,  dear  Miss  Morier,  that  you 
used  to  see?  I  never  liked  to  ask  you;  but  I 
have  always  heard  that  you  were  troubled  by 
some  curious  impressions." 

**  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  Miss  Morier, 
turning  a  little  pale  as  if  she  had  somowliat 
overrated  her  own  strength  of  nerve.  •  ••  I  used 
to  see  the  figure  of  a  man,  a  common-place 
looking  man  in  a  wig,  and  mufEled  in  some  sort 
of  cloak ;  you  will  laugh,  but  you  cannot  imag- 
ine what  misery  it  caused  me.  At  times  I  saw 
the  whole  figure  advancing  towards  me ;  some- 
times it  was  retreating ;  sometimes  only  the  head 
appeared.  I  found  out  at  last  that  by  a  strong 
effort  of  will  I  could  dispel  the  phantom.  When 
I  was  once  convinced  that  it  was  some  effect 
upon  my  nerves  brought  on  by  physical  well- 
ness, I  was  able  to  overcome  it.  The  apparition 
was  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
which  I  can  hardly  describe ;  a  sort  of  suspense 
and  loss  of  will,  which  came  over  me  suddenly 
at  all  sorts  of  times  and  in  diffarent  places." 

**  I  have  been  reading  some  of  those  accounts 
of  Shelley's  visions,  in  that  series  of  Morley's," 
said  Mr.  Geraldino  very  acomfully;  "and  the 
mysterious  attacks  upon  him,  and  the  apparition 
of^^the  child  coming  out  of  the  sea.  He  was  a 
vegetarian,  and  he  only  drank  water,  which 
more  than  accounts  for  such  cases  of  brain  affeo- 
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tion,*^  said  he.  with  a  glance  at  poor  Miss  Morier, 
who  was  a  teetotaler. 

"I  can't  agree  with  you  in  thinking  it  alto- 
gether physical,"  said  the  curate,  gravely.  •*  If 
all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  alleged  phenomena 
witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  attested 
by  experienced  observers,  be  illusions,  the  fact 
would  be  more  marvellous  than  the  greatest 
marvel  among  them.". 

**  But  surely,"  said  my  aunt,  impatiently,  **  the 
more  common  such  tmngs  are,  William,  the 
more  it  also  proves  that  it  is  a  reco^ized  affec- 
tion depending  on  certain  states  of  health  not 
fully  understood." 

♦♦  All  I  can  tell  j;ou,"  said  I,  ♦•  is  that  I  heard 
the  steps  quite  plainly."   I  spoke  rather  crossly, 
fur  they  did  not  seem  to  give  me  credit  for  com- 
I  mon  sense.    My  aunt  cut  it  short  by  saying  I 
;  must  not  walk  out  alone  again :  and  then  came 
tea,  music,  bedroom-candlesticks,  good-nights. 
The  curate  went  off  with  a  pipe  to  some  spot 
I  where  tobacco  was  recognizea  at  Rock  Villa; 
Mr.  Geraldine  selected  a  book  and  a  paper- 
I  cutter,  and   also    disappeared ;    Clarissa,    my 
{  youngest  cousin,  carriea  me  off  to  her  own  room 
'  for  a  long  midnight  conversation.    It  lasted  till 
,  the  small  hours,  and  I  was  creeping  down  to 
bed,  carefully  creaking  through  the  sleeping- 
house,  when  1  thought  I  heard  a  faint  cry.    As 
I  passed  Miss  Morier's  door,  I  again  heard  it — 
a  sort  of  agonized  sigh. 

I  stopped  short,  and  without  further  hesitation 
I  opened  the  door,  which  was  not  locked,  and 
I  walked  in 

The  room  was  full  of  moonlight ;  there  was  no 
candle,  only  a  dim  night-light  ouming  near  the 
bed;  the  blinds  were  undrawn.  In  the  middle 
of  the  i-oom  stood  Miss  Morier,  in  her  white 
.  dressing-gown,  with  her  long  gray  curls  falling 
'  over  her  shoulders.  She  looked  very  pale  in  the 
moonlight ;  she  gave  a  sort  of  gasp  when  she 
saw  me. 

••Who  isitP  What  is  it?"  she  said,  wildly. 
**  Have  you  also  seen  P  Oh,  tell  me !  Thank  you 
for  coming."  And  she  caught  me  by  the  arm, 
and  burst  out  cninff.  ♦*  You  will  thmk  mo  so 
foolish,"  she  sobboa,  still  clinging  to  me.  *♦  I 
thought  I  was  cured ;  my  old  trouble  has  come 
upon  me  again  to-night.  I  should  not  have  talked 
of  it.  I  saw  him  there,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  window  and  looking  away. 

I  went  to  the  window  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
broad  moonlight  upon  the  lawn  and  the  shadows 
of  the  bushes.  There  was  a  hi^h,  clear,  fi'osty 
sky ;  a  few  cold  stars  were  shming  above  the 
trees,  —  one  branch  glistened  and  seemed  to 
sliake  in  the  darkness. 

Miss  Morier  recovered  herself  after  a  minute. 
She   drank  some  water,  grew   calmer,  again 
thanked  me  for  coming,  be^^ged  me  to  say  noth- 
ing to  any  one  of  her  fnght,  and  gratefully 
I  accepted  my  proposal  that  we  should  unlock  the 
•  door  between  our  rooms.    Her  alarm  did  not 
j  affect  me,  though  I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  and 
'  after  this  night  a  certain  slight  barrier  which  liad 
divided  us  nitherto  seemed  to  be  completely 
done  away.    I  kept  her  secret  as  she  desired. 
The  subject  was  never  mentioned  between  us. 
I  could  understand  that  the  less  she  dwelt  upon 
such  nervous  affections,  the  better  it  must  be  for 
herself  and  for  every  one  else. 
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But,  perhaps,  silence  is  not  after  all  the  best 
receipt  for  morbid  impressions.  I  used  to  find 
myself  watching  Miss  Morier,  wondering  whether 
her  ghostly  visitor  was  present  to  her ;  if  she 
turned,  if  she  looked  about  the  room,  as  she  had 
a  way  of  doing.  I  used  to  imagine  unseen  visi- 
tants among  us,  or  peeping  over  our  shoulders. 
One  day,  in  the  garden,  I  mought  I  heard  some 
one  coming  up  to  join  me,  ana  when  I  turned 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen ;  then  a  curious  un- 
comfortable sensation  of  being  watched  came 
over  me,  of  something  near  and  yet  unrecogniz- 
able, of  some  one  haunting  my  steps.  Onp  day 
Miss  Morier  came  in  from  the  nelds  and  sat 
down  impatiently  by  the  fire.  •*  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  it  is,"  she  said,  ••  never  to  be  able  to 
shake  off  the  feeling  of  being  followed  P  I  never 
seem  to  be  alone.  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  must  get 
away.  I  think,  perhaps,  change  of  scene  may 
help  me." 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  her.  This  I 
knew,  that  I  too,  had  felt  the  same  sensations. 
If  we  walked  in  the  garden,  there  would  be  odd 
rustlings  among  the  trees  and  bushes ;  sometimes 
of  an  evening  it  seemed  to  me  that  eyes  were 
looking  at  us  through  the  uncurtained  windows ; 
a  sense  of  an  invisible  presence  used  to  come  over 
me  suddenly  as  I  sat  busied  with  my  own  affairs : 
looking  up,  I  might  see  nothing,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  as  if  something  had  been  there. 

That  very  afternoon,  after  she  left  me,  I  re- 
mained alone  in  the  drawing-room,  reading  by 
the  fire  and  absorbed  in  my  book,  when  this  pe- 
culiar sensation  of  being  watched  made  me  turn 
round  suddenly.  This  time  I  did  see  something 
which  seemed  to  me  more  tangible  than  a  ghost 
should  be.  It  was  a  dark  figure,  starting  from 
a  corner  of  the  room  and  vanishing  into  the  con- 
servatory. I  saw  it  distinctly  cross  the  window. 
I  jumpea  up  and  followed,  knocking  over  a  table 
and  a  vase  of  flowers  on  my  way ;  only,  when  I 
reached  the  conservatory,  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen.  The  door  Was  open  to  the  garden  and  a 
chill  wind  was  blowing  in.  Mr.  Geraldine, 
hearing  me  call,  came  out  from  the  study  where 
he  had  been  writing.  I  asked  him  if'^he  had 
seen  any  one  pass  by,  and  he  began  some  joking 
answer. 

••  It  is  no  joking«matter,"  I  cried.  ••  Pray  do 
call  some  one." 

We  called  everybody  and  looked  everywhere, 
and  searched  the  grounds,  but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered. 

My  younger  cousins  had  also  been  in  the  study, 
and  had  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing  but  the  crash 
of  the  table.  Mr.  Geraldine  continued  his  gibes, 
and  I  could  see  that  the  others  only  half  believed 
me.  The  servants  were  desired  to  be  careful 
about  closmg  doors  and  windows.  It  was  im- 
possible to  he  really  nervous  in  so  large  and 
cheerful  a  household,  and  by  degrees  the  subject 
was  dropped.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Morier  went 
on  hurrying  the  preparations  for  her  departui-e ; 
she  engaged  a  maid,  packed  her  boxes ;  she  was 
to  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  She 
seemed  in  a  fever  to  be  off. 

••Maria  was  always  an  excitable  person," 
said  my  aunt,  who  was  vexed  by  this  sudden 
departure.  ••Once  she  gets  anything  into  her 
head,  tihere  is  no  changing  her  mind ;  she  haft 
always  been  £uioiftil  since  ner  trouble." 
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** What  were  her  troubles?*^  said  my  Consin 
Nora.  Then  my  aunt  told  us  something  of  her 
friend^s  early  life.  She  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  a  young  officer  who  was  killed  in  India, 
and  she  never  really  got  over  the  shock,  although 
she  was  once  engaged  to  some  one  else.  '*  it 
was  her  mother^s  aoin^,  for  the  man  was  snfi- 
posed  to  be  rich,  but  it  was  a  miserable  busi- 
ness,^^  said  my  aunt.  **  Maria  nearly  died  of 
the  strain.  She  seemed  to  hate  the  man,  though 
he  had  obtained  some  strange  power  over  her 
too.  He  was  desperately  in  love  with  her ;  peo- 
ple blamed  her  for  breaking  it  all  off,  but  I 
always  advised  her  to  do  so.^^  My  aunt  ceased 
abruptly,  for  as  she  was  spelling  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Morier  came  in  ready  dressed 
for  a  walk. 

"Is  it  prudent  of  you  to  go  out?"  said  my 
aunt ;  '*  I  don't  trust  these  afternoon  gleams.'^ 

••  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Miss  Morier,  eagerly.  *•  The 
day  is  fine  and  I  feel  so  well,  and  it  is  quite  early 
yet."  And  then,  as  she  seemed  to  wish  for  a 
companion,  I  offered  to  ^o  with  her. 

We  had  paid  our  visit,  and  we  were  half  way 
home  when  the  fine  sunshine  suddenly  yanished. 
It  was  gone,  and  then  the  clouds  gathered  over- 
head, and  in  a  few  minutes  ^reat  chill  drope  be- 
gan to  fall  on  our  faces.  We  had  nearly  half  a 
mile  to  walk,  and  I  felt  not  a  little  uneasy  about 
my  companion,  who  was  very  delicate,  and  not 
well  able  to  bear  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
We  were  walking  alon^  that  straight  high-road 
of  which  I  have  alreaay  made  mention,  when 
the  storm  broke  into  a  great  downpour  of  rain 
and  hail  falling  straight  from  the  sky  overhead. 
My  companion  was  huiTying  along  by  my  side 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  panting  breath.  We 
were  very  wot  by  the  time  wo  reached  the  lodge, 
which  looked  more  dismal  than  ever,  presentmg 
its  Italian  columns  to  the  rain ;  but  some  shelter 
was  to  be  found  in  the  portico,  and  there  we 
waited  till  the  violence  of  the  rain  should  abate. 
It  was  a  dreary  refuge  enough ;  the  field  looked 
black,  and  the  mist  was  creeping  along  the 
^ound,  the  railings  were  dripping.  It  was  early 
m  the  afternoon,  out  the  evening  seemed  sud- 
denly to  be  closing  in.  Maria  Morier  shivered 
and  drew  close  to  the  door,  and  then  immediately 
we  heard  a  creaking.  The  lodge-door  opened — 
two  shaking  hands  held  it  back  for  us. 

••  You  can  come  in,"  said  a  voice ;  **  the  door  is 
open."  Maria  started,  shrunk  back,  and  then 
with  a  strange,  fixed  look,  said  faintly,  **We 
must  go  in ;  it  is  too  late ; "  and  she  walked  into 
the  lodge. 

It  consisted  only  of  one  room,  big,  and  dark, 
and  dull,  and  scarcely  furnished.  There  were 
two  narrow  windows  looking  different  ways, 
with  lattice  panes.  There  was  a  big  divan  in  a 
sort  of  recess.  In  the  centre  of  the  place  stood  a 
round  table  with  a  velvet  table-cloth  half  pulled 
aside,  and  all  stained  and  dirty ;  the  walls  had 
once  been  papered  with  some  red  fiock-pat>er ; 
it  was  falling  here  and  therein  discolored  strips. 
There  was  a  medicine  bottle  on  one  of  the  win- 
dow-ledges, with  a  pair  of  shabby  old  boots  cov- 
ered wiu  mud,  and  a  candle  stuck  into  a  bent 
and  once-gilt  candlestick.  As  my  eyes  became 
more  accustomed,  I  recognized  the  man  I  had 
seen  watching  us  through  the  gates.  "  You  can 
wait  a  bit,"  ne  said;  nut  his  voice  frightened 
me,  it  was  so  harsh  and  so  hollow.  His  face 
looked  pale  and  sullen,  but  his  eyes  were  burn- 


ing. An  old  wig  was  polled  over  his  forehead. 
He  stood  holding  on  by  the  back  of  a  chair. 

IV. 

The  rain  was  still  beating  and  pouring  upon 
the  roof  and  against  the  windows.  The  old  man 
had  sunk  into  the  chair  from  which  he  must  have 
risen  to  admit  us ;  he  sat  staring  at  Maria  with  a 
curious  watchful  inquiring  look.  He  put  me  in 
mind  of  some  animal  caged  away  and  dazed  by 
long  confinement.  A  sort  of  mist  came  creeping 
from  beneath  the  door.  They  both  looked  so 
strangely  that  I  thought  it  best  to  try  and  speak. 
I  could  not  understand  their  curious  fixed  looks. 

••  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  let  us  in,"  said  I. 
*'  My  friend  is  not  sti'ong,  and  might  be  seriously 
ill  if  we  were  out  in  the  rain.  It  is  very  good  of 
you  to  ^ve  us  shelter." 

•*  Shelter ! "  said  the  old  man ;  ••  don^  you  see 
that  this  is  the  gate-keeper^s  house — gates  to 
nothing.    I'm  my  own  keeper." 

He  spoke  with  a  sneer,  and  sank  back  with 
the  effort.  Then*  he  began  again,  still  staring  at 
Maria  Morier. 

••I  knew  you  were  coming.  You  did  not 
think  who  it  was  that  was  about  to  give  you 
shelter,  or  you  would  have  stood  out  drenching 
in  the  rain  sooner  than  come  in." 

He  said  all  this  a  little  wildly.  I  could  not 
understand  him.  Miss  Morier  looked  more 
and  more  frightened,  and  I  too  began  to  be 
alarmed.  We  had  sat  down  upon  the  only  con- 
venient seat — the  divan  in  the  recess.  I  took 
Marians  hand;  it  was  icy  cold.  The  man  sat 
fronting  us,  with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  did 
not  speak  like  a  gentleman,  nor  as  if  he  was  a 
common  man.  Poor  wretch !  what  a  miserable 
life  ho  must  have  led  for  days  past  in  this  lonely 
place.  He  began  muttering  to  himself  after  a 
while. 

**  There  she  sits,"  I  heard  him  say.  •*  She  is 
an  old  woman  now.  Who  says  people  change  ? 
I  do,"  ho  shouted  suddenly,  startino;  to  his  feet; 

"they  change — they  lie  —  they  torget,  d 

their  false  hearts ! "  and  he  dashed  his  hand  to  his 
head. 

I  was  so  startled  by  his  sudden  fury  that  I,  too, 
started  to  my  feet,  still  holding  my  friend's  hand. 

"Does  she  look  like  a  woman  you  might 
trust  ?"  he  cried.  *•  Smooth-spoken  and  bland, 
she  fools  us  idl  — poor  fools  and  idiots,  ruined 
for  her  sake ;  ay,  ruined  body  and  soul ! " 

By  this  time  I  was  fairly  terrified.  Miss  Mo- 
rier, strange  to  say,  seemed  less  frightened  than 
at  first.  She  looked  at  the  door  expressively, 
and  we  tried  to  ^t  nearer  to  it ;  but  he  was  too 
quick,  and  put  himself  in  our  way. 

'•Fof*  may  go,"  he  said,  veiy  excitedly,  pointr 
ing  to  me.  "  Tve  ts^en  you  for  her  more  thtm 
once,  and  nearly  come  upon  you  unawares ;  but 
toe^ay  there  is  no  mistake.  I  have  waited  for  her 
all  this  time,  and  she  can  stay  a  bit  now  she  has 
condescended  to  come  to  me.  This  might  have 
been  her  lodge-gate  once,  all  new  and  mmished 
up.  It's  not  fit  for  my  lady  to  bide  in  for  an 
hour ;  but  good  enough  for  me  to  die  in  like  a 
dog,  alone.'' 

It  was  a  most  miserable,  terrifying  scene. 
Miss  Morier  spoke  very  calndy,  though  I  could 
see  what  a  great  effort  sue  was  making. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  till  Uie  rain  is  over," 
she  said ;  ••  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  show  us 
the  way  back." 
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Her  words,  civil  as  they  were,*seemed  to  ex- 
asperate him. 

**  So  yoa  speak,^'  he  said,  in  a  shrill  sort  of 
voice.  '*  Mign^  civil  is  my  lady ;  but  she  shall 
not  escape  for  all  her  silver  tongue.  I  have  fol- 
lowed you  all  these  days  —  followed  your  steps, 
waited  your  coming ;  and  now  you  are  come  to  me, 
and  you  shall  not  leave  me,  you  shall  not  leave 
me!^^  he  cried,  in  a  sort  of  shriek,  and  I  saw 
something  gleam  in  his  hand.  He  had  got  a 
knife,  which  ho  flourished  wildly  over  her  head. 
"Yes,  you  are  come,"  he  cried,  "though  you 
have  forgotten  the  past,  and  David  Eraser,  the 
mined  man." 

Miss  Morier,  who  had  been  shaking  like  an 
aspen,  suddenly  forgot  all  her  terror  in  her  sur- 
pnse  and  spontaneous  sympathy.  * •  You  David ! 
David  Fraser !  Oh,  my  poor  David ! "  she  said, 
stepping  forward  with  the  kindest,  gentlest  pit^ 
'  in  her  tones,  and  only  thinking  of  him  and  his 
miserable  condition,  and  forgetting  all  fears  for 
herself. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  her  very  kind- 
ness that  overcame  him.  As  she  spoke,  he  threw 
up  his  arms  and  lot  them  fall  at  nis  side,  drop- 
ping the  knife  upon  the  floor.  He  seemed  to 
catch  for  breath,  and  then,  before  cither  of  us 
could  catch  him,  ho  had  fallen  gasping  and  chok- 
ing at  our  feet.  We  could  not  raise  him  up,  but 
Maria  lifted  his  head  on  to  her  knee,  while  I 
loosened  his  shirt  and  looked  aSout  for  water. 
There  was  no  water  —  nothing  in  the  place,  and 
1  could  only  soak  my  handkerchief  on  the  wet 
flags  outside,  and  lay  it  on  his  head.  The  rain 
was  stopping;  ajjoy  was  passing  down  the  road, 
and  I  called  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  hurry  for 
help  —  to  the  doctor's  first,  and  then  to  my  aunt's 
house.  I  hastily  wrote  a  pencil  line  upon  the 
card  for  him  to  show,  and  he  set  off  running. 
Then  I  went  back  into  the  house :  it  was  abso- 
lutely bare ;  neither  firing  nor  food  could  I  find. 
There  was  a  candle,  and  there  were  solne  luci- 
fers,  which  I  struck,  for  the  twilight  was  falling. 
*'  Some  one  will  soon  be  here,''  I  said  to  Miss 
Morier. 

**  Rub  his  hands,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  and 
we  chafed  the  poor,  cold  hands.  The  man  pres- 
ently came  to  himself,  and  began  muttering 
again.  As  I  looked  at  the  poor  patient  I  could 
hardly  believe  this  was  the  same  man  we  had 
been  so  alarmed  by.  His  wig  had  fallen  ofi",  and 
we  could  see  the  real  lines  of  his  head.  He  was 
deadly  pale,  but  a  very  sweet  expression  had 
come  into  the  sullen  face.  His  talk  went  ram- 
bling on  in  some  strange  way.  He  seemed  to 
know  Miss  Morier,  for  no  kept  calling  her  by 
her  name.  Then  he  appearca  to  imaigine  him- 
self at  some  great  feast  or  entertainment. 

**  Welcome  to  my  house,  Maria,"  he  said; 
**  welcome  to  the  Towers.  Tell  the  musicians 
to  play  louder;  scatter  flowers;  bring  more 
lights,  it  is  dark ;  we  want  more  lights." 

As  he  spoke,  a  curious  bright  reflection  came 
shining  through  the  window  that  looked  towards 
the  field. 

'*  Is  some  one  coming  P"  said  Maria,  trying  to 
raise  the  helpless  figure.  **  Oh,  go  to  the  door !" 
I  went  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open,  and  then 
I  stood  transflxed.  It  was  not  the  help  wu 
longed  for.  I  cannot  explain  what  I  saw  —  I 
can  only  simply  describe  it.  The  light  which 
had  been  shining  through  the  window  came  irom 
across  the  field,  from  a  stately  house  standing 


among  the  mists,  and  with  many  lighted  win- 
dows. I  could  see  the  doors,  the  casements  all 
alight.  I  could  even  trace  tJie  shadows  of  the 
balconies,  the  architectural  mouldings.  The 
house  was  a  great  square  house,  with  wings  on 
either  side,  and  a  tall  roof  with  decorated  gables. 
There  were  weathercocks  and  ornaments,  and 
many  shining  points  and  decorations.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  from  time  to  time,  some  dreamy, 
faint  sound  of  music  was  in  the  air.  It  was  all 
very  cold ;  I  shivered  as  I  stood  there,  and  all 
the  while  I  heard  the  poor  voice  rambling  on  — 
calling  to  guests,  to  musicians.  *•  Welcome  to 
my  house,"  he  said,  over  and  over  a^ain.  "I 
built  it  for  her,  and  she  has  come  to  live  in  it." 

This  may  have  lasted  some  minutes ;  then  I 
heard  Mana  calling,  and  as  I  turned  away  sud- 
denly the  whole  thing  vanished.  **  Oh,  come ! " 
she  said.  Some  gleam  of  recognition  had 
dawned  into  the  sick  man's  eyes.  He  looked  up 
at  her,  smiled  very  peacefully,  and  fell  back. 
**  It  is  all  over,"  she  said,  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  A  minute  after  there  came  a  knocking  at 
the  door  —  it  was  the  doctor,  but  he  was  too  late. 

I  cannot  account  for  my  story.  I  have  told  it 
as  it  occurred.  When  the  doctor  came,  and  I 
opened  the  door  to  him,  the  field  was  dark,  the 
black  shallows  were  creeping  all  about  it,  the 
sign-post  stood  upon  the  mound. 

1  asked  the  doctor  aflerwards  if  he  had  seen 
anything  coming  along,  but  he  said  **  No ; "  and 
when  I  told  my  story,Tie  tried  to  persuade  me  it 
was  some  effect  of  the  mists  on  the  marshy 
G^round ;  but  it  was  something  more  than  that. 
Fcrhaps  a  scientific  name  will  be  found  some  day 
for  the  strange  influence  of  one  mind  upon 
another.  Comhill  Magazine. 


FACTS. 

The  New  Light. — A  wonderful  innovation  is 
just  about  to  be  introduced  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of  lighting  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  with  the 
electric  light.  Before  lon^,  probably,  readers 
will  be  able  to  use  the  reading-room  in  the  even- 
ing. This  will  be  a  priceless  boon  to  literary 
men  occupied  during  &e  day. 

Miracles.  —  Father  Ryder  in  an  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  February  (page  476), 
after  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Peter  a^Arbues,  a 
Spanish  inquisitor  beatified  by  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  in  1GC4,  asserts  that  miracles  were  numerous 
about  the  tomb  of  the  deceased.  He  says,  '*A 
cuUua  at  once  arose  about  his  tomb,  which  was 
constantly  confirmed  by  numerously  attested 
miracles;  amongst  these  wo  may  mention  the 
raising  of  three  children  to  life."  And  the  fatlier 
proceeds  to  reprove  Dr.  Littledale  (whom  he  is 
answering  in  the  article)  for  misconstruing  the 
subsequent  canonization  of  d^Arbues  by  the  late 
Pope  Pius  IX.  '*on  the  presentation  of  fresh 
miracles."  It  is  probably  not  fullv  understood 
by  average  readers  that  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished £nglish  Christians  at  the  present  day 
actually  believe  that  miracles  are  now  being 
performed.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  there 
might  be  some  of  these  miracles  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  some  authority  as  competent  and 
recognized  as  Father  Ryder  would  give  an  ac- 
count of  them  in  the  lfi)rth  American  Review. 
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THEOBY  OF  CHARITY 

1.  •*ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you.** 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  ought  to  arrange  to 
always  be  supporting  a  good  many  able-bodied 
paupers.  It  meant  that  there  were  in  those  days 
always  some  who  ought  to  be  helped.  And  so 
there  are  now.  But  the  ideal  charity  should  seek 
exactly  what  ideal  teaching  seeks  —  to  enable 
the  receiver  to  get  dlo'ng  without  it.  With  the 
fair  exceptions,  this  is  the  one  basis  principle  of 
wise  charity.  ,, 

2.  The  state  of  society  makes  rules  for  alms- 
giving. In  America  (speaking  generally,  and 
always  with  the  fair  exceptions)  it  is  disreput- 
able to  receive  charity,  and  in  Europe  it  is  not. 
The  reason  is  clear.  The  distribution  of  land 
and  the  machinery  of  society  are  such  in  Europe 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  poor  and  ignorant  must  re- 
main poor  and  ignorant.  For  the  rich  and 
powerful,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  plainest  of 
duties  to  give  to  the  poor.  If  you  want  an  in- 
stance of  the  evcry-day  matter-of-course  way  in 
which  this  duty  is  regarded,  only  recall  the  last 
dozen  English  novels  of  country  society  that  you 
have  read,  and  recollect  how  the  ladies  of  the 
squire^s  family  and  the  vicar^s  family  always 
had  their  rounds  to  make  among  the  cottages, 
and  their  food  and  clothing  to  bestow,  and  the 
good,  helpless  old  woman  to  read  to  and  encour- 
age, and  the  bad  young  poacher  to  be  horrified 
at.  This  common  feature  in  English  novels-^ 
as  indispensable  as  dressing  for  dinner — makes 
the  basis*  of  English  charity,  to  wit :  Monopoly 
of  property,  poverty  of  the  excluded,  and  result- 
ing necessity  of  help  from  the  monopolists. 

In  England  it  is  comparatively  out  of  the 
question  for  a  poor  man  to  own  a  piece  of  land. 
They  have  no  public  records  of  lands  there,  like 
our  town  and  county  records,  and  it  often  costs 
as  much  to  search  the  title  of  a  piece  of  real 
estate  as  it  would  in  this  country  to  buy  it. 
And  this  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the  ex- 
cluded position  there  of  one  born  in  **  the  lower 
classes.*' 

But  in  this  country,  where  land  is  plenty,  a  liv- 
ing easy  to  get,  and  where  there  are  no  **  classes  '^ 
at  all,  except  those  of  self-associated  friends, 
there  is  no  such  monopoly,  and  also  no  such 
obligatipn;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  such  fea- 
ture in  noVels  of  American  life.  We  haven't  the 
squire,  nor  the  vicar ;  and  we  haven't  the  rou- 
tine   daily  duty-charity  of  the   young  ladies. 


There  is  a  chuif^h  sewing-circle  instead,  but  how 
different! 

What  is  required  in  America  is,  not  the  gift 
of  property,  which  is  the  recognized  form  of 
European  chanty  (always  speaking  generally, 
remember,  and  with  the  just  limitations),  bat 
the  gift  of  help. 

It  is  worUi  while  to  state  this  doctrine,  not 
because  it  is  particularly  new,  but  every  right  the- 
ory is  the  better  for  frequent  restatement ;  and  so 
much  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  charity,  and  in  particular  our  problem 
here  is  complex  in  consequence  of  European 
**  askers  "  crowding  into  American  communities. 
They  expect  and  demand  mere  property :  food, 
money,  clothes.  Work,  they  do  not  so  greatly 
desire.  The  European  socialism  similarly  de- 
mands support,  careless  of  the  responsibility  of 
earning  it.  The  tramp  is  the  European  pauper 
in  American  freedom.  We  need  a  thorough 
enforcement  of  the  doctrine  of  Help,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  mere  gifts. 

To  tabulate,  — 

Olam^.      Propbrtt.      Charity  wahtbd. 
Edropk.      Fixed.  Mooopollsed.    Bomethlnf  toUreoa. 

America.    FlaetuatlBg.  DUtributed.     Helptoevnit. 

AMENITIES. 

People  and  Paper. —If  there  is  one  thing 
which  people  love  to  talk  of,  and  to  criticize 
sharply,  it  is  the  newspaper.        N,  Y,  Tribune. 

[Yes ;  and  if  there  is  one  thin^  which  the  news- 
paper loves  to  talk  of,  and  to  criticize  sharply,  it 
Is  people.  —  Ed.'] 

Gambetta'8  Tail.  ^  An  eminent  member  of 
the  Left  (viz.,  the  Radicals)  hinted  that  M.  Gam- 
betta,  on  taking  possession  of  the  Speaker's  chair 
and  his  official  residence  in  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
would  have  to  ••  cut  off  his  Radical  tail.'*  To 
which  Gambetta,  overhearing  the  remark,  re- 
plied with  a  laugh,  •*  Why  should  IP    I  sit  on  it." 

Latest  Atbocity.  —  Scene  —  Railway-arch, 
Maxwell  street,  Glasgow;  two  street-arabs  are 
quarrelling  over  a  fame  of  pitch-and-toss ;  an  old 
gent  interposes.  Old  gent:  *'  Come,  come,  yon 
shouldn't  quarrel  in  that  way ;  it's  very  wrong. 
What  have  you  done,  my  lad,  that  he  should 
strike  youP''  First  street-arab:  ••  Naething," 
sir."  Second  street-arab :  "Yer  a  lie!  Ye  ca'd 
me  a  bank  director ! "  Bailie. 
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CZAB  AND  SCEPTIC. 

[Tlita  very  bright  and  characteristic  sketch  of 
RuasiAQ  wnya,  and  French  ways  and  phraseolo- 
gies, is  Done  the  less  vurth  reading  oecansa  it 
first  printed  before  now. —fd.] 

It  was  in  1829.  Gevemment  despatches  af- 
firmed IhatDiebitsch's  army  had  achieved  a  sreat 
success,  and  tliat  Silistria  was  in  their  hands. 

But  official  news  is  not  always  implicitly  be- 
lieved when  and  where  unofficial  news-mongers 
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ly  Russia  forever  I    the  troops   are 
Silistria." 
"  Before  it,  Batnahka,  you  mean  to  say." 
"Before  it!  inside  it;  I  say  what  I  mean.' 
"Inside  it!  outside  it;  under oorreotion  still." 
"  Correction  you  may  well  say ;  I  repeat  it, 

'*  And  I  repeat  It,  out." 
"  I  have  seen  the  despatch." 
"  What,  tlie  government  version  P" 
"  The  government  to  be  sure." 
"  Nothing  less  sure,  I  assure  yon." 
"  What!    Less    sure    than   Uie    government 
story  P" 

"  All  stories  may  be  told  two  ways." 
"  But  one  way  is  true,  the  other  false." 
"  Precisely,  and  I  mistrust  the  latter." 
"  But  the  real  tmth  fa,  the  troops  are  in." 
"  The  real  truth  is,  the  troops  are  oat." 
"  Id,  I  say." 
"  Out,  I  Bay." 
And  soon,  adinjinitum, 
Iq  private  saloons,  in  clubs,  in  oaRs,  at  table- 
d'hotes,  on  Change,  and  on  the  Perspeotive- 
Xevskt^   might    such    wran^ings   have    been 
heard.     In  the  Gastinnoi-Dvur,  and  in  the  vodki 
shops,  Uiere  was  more  unanimity;  the  "black 
people's"  wish  was  less  dDUbtCully  father  to  their 
thought ;  with  their  unquestioning  as  well  as  un- 
questionable patriotio   prejudice,  Holy  Russia 
must  have  won,  and  Diebit^h  must,  for  cert^n, 
be  holding  Silistria  for  the  Gossudar,  for  our 
lord  the  ozar. 

Tbere  was  a  French  gentleman.  Monsieur  De 
la  Jobardiire,  shall  I  call  him  f  whose  mistrust 
of  official  teUetins  had,  perhaps  not  tinteason- 
ably,  grown  with  his  growth.  Unssian  Invalids, 
Nortiiem  Bees,  or  whatever  may  have  been,  in 
1629,  the    accredited   organs  of  the    Imperial 

foverament,  were  to  his  mind  so  many  misera- 
le  imitatians  of  hia  native  Moniteur,  the  feeble- 
ness of  whose  iuYentions,  however,  as  compared 


with  those  of  that  great  Gallic  organ  of  mendac- 
ity, consisted  not  in  the  absence  of  mendacions- 
noss.  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiire  wan,  himself, 
very  muuh  spilt,  "  trig  repanJu"  in  certain  social 
circles  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  borrow  on  image 
from  his  own  vernacular  j  and  llius  it  came  to 
pass,  that  beinggiHed,  as  is  not  unusual  amongst 
his  fbl low-countrymen,  with  a  considerable  flow 
of  words,  he  was  enabled  to  spill  the  ink  of 
denegatlon  far  and  wide  upon  the  spotless  page 
of  these  same  disputed  government  despatehea. 

"  Hold  ittoyourseif  for  said,  my  good  friends," 
he  would  insist;  "your  government  wishes  to 
throw  you  the  powder  in  the  eyes.  It  is  one 
•canard,^  one  duck;  how  you  sayP  this  great 
news  of  Silistria.  That  poor  sir  of  a  Diebitsch, 
he  kick  bis  heel,  whatP  outside  still;  and  the 
Turk  be  safe  and  snug  inside  as  one  rat  in  a 
cheese,  ehP  " 

Now,  De  la  Jobardi^re  had  hia  entries  in 
"  saloons  diplomatic,"  as  he  would  himself  have 
said ;  and  was  altogether  a  man  who,  ohattert>ox 
as  he  was,  might  vet  be  supposed  to  have  access 
to  certain  channels  of  authentia  information,  at 
which  the  vulgar  of  St.  Petersburg  might  not 
easily  alahe  their  thirst  fiir  information.  His 
constant  and  confident  affirmations  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  -rictoriona  intelligence  were  not 
without  a  certain  effect  within  uie  radius  of  his 
own  social  "effusion,"  and  perhaps  beyond  it. 

Monsieur  De  la  Jobardi^re  was  a  precise  and 
somewhat  ornate  dresser;  he  was  a  chilly  per- 
sonage, in  spite  or  because  of  hia  longish  resi- 
dence in  the  northern  capital ;  he  was  also 
somewhat  of  a  gastronome,  particular  as  to  the 
quality  and  regularity  of  bis  meals;  he  w" 
moreover,  a  sound  sleeper. 

So  sound,  indeed,  that  the  heavy  boot-tread  of 
a  feldjager,  that  hybrid  between  a  police-officer 
and  a  government  courier,  failed  to  break  his 
slumbers  on  a  certain  night ;  nor  was  be  roused 
Irom  them  until  tbat  lunctionarv's  rude  hand 
had  shaken  his  shoulder  fur  a  third  time.  There- 
upon he  started  up  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
unclosed  his  eyes,  which  closed  again  with  sud- 
den blink,  at  the  glare  of  the  lantern,  which  the 
feldjager's  other  hand    almost   thrust   into  hia 

"Look  sharp,  sirl"  said  that  officdsl,  "and 
oome  along." 
"  Come  along,  indeed  I    Ton  artf  pleasanting, 
good  fellow,"  quoth  the  sleepy  Frenchman. 
Well,  then,  if  you  wont,"  retorted  the  ruth- 
less invader  of  his  slumbers,  "  my  ordets  are 
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positive,^  and  he  transferred  his  paw  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  throat-band  of  Monsieur  De  la 
Jobardidre's  night-dress. 

**  Laissez  done,  grand  brutal, '^  excldmed  that 
worthy;  'Met  mo  at  least  get  on  my  |>anta- 
loons,  and  ho  inserted  his  feet  into  the  slippers 
by  the  bedside. 

But,  by  *'  fatality,^  as  he  always  said,  **  my 
Cossack  of  a  domestic,  Ivan  Petrovitch,  had  as- 
sisted at  my  dishabille,  and  had  taken  my  clothes 
out  with  him  to  brush  before  I  should  rise  *  of 
great  morning  *  the  next  day." 

**  Let  me  ring  my  domestic,  at  least,"  he 
inquired  of  the  stolid  feldjager. 

**Rinfi^  bells  and  resist  authorities!"  he 
growled;  •*  Come,  come,  sir,  none  of  that." 

And  again  his  rough,  red,  hairy  paw  was  busy 
in  proximity  with  the  white  throat  of  the  finick- 
ing Frenchman. 

••  Quick,  march !  and  not  a  word,  or — " 

**  But  it  is  unheard  of;  it  is  an  infamy,  a  bar- 
barism, an  indecency." 

The  scowl  darkened  upon  the  feldjager's  un- 
prepossessing countenance;  it  was  more  than 
evident  that  expostulation  and  entreaty  were 
alike  in  vain, 

**  llappilv  that  I  lose  not  my  presence  of  mind 
in  this  terrible  crisis,  and  draping  myself  hastily 
in  the  sheets  and  blanket,  and  emerndown  quilt, 
I  yield  to  destiny  and  follow  that  coquin  of  a  feld- 
jager down  stairs,  gentlemen;  my  faith!  yes, 
down  stairs  to  the  vorte-coch&e.  There  what 
find  we?  A  telega,  ktbitka,  tarantass,  what  do 
I  know  ?  Some  carriage  of  misfortune  at  the 
door,  with  its  own  door  open,  eh  P  " 

It  was  even  so.  The  night  was  very  dark  and 
fogey ;  the  rays  from  the  carriage-lamps  added 
to  the  gleam  of  the  feldjager's  lantern  gave  but 
a  dim  ngbt  after  all ;  but  such  as  it  was,lt8  scin- 
tillations were  reflected  from  the  steel  scabbards, 
spurs,  and  horsebits  of  a  mounted  Cossack  on 
either  side ;  and  dark  amidst  the  darkness,  the 
open  carriage-door  yawned  after  the  fashion  of  a 
tomb. 

**  Oh !  by  example,"  once  more  did  De  la 
Jobardi^re  attempt  to  remonstrate,  turning 
round,  **  here  is  what  is  a  little  strong.  Do  you 
figure  yourself  that  I  —  " 

He  had  one  foot  upon  the  carriage  steps  al- 
ready, and  one  hand  on  the  handle  by  the  door- 
way; a  muscular  grip  seized  his  other  elbow. 
In  an  instant  he  was  hoisted  and  pushed  forward 
in,  and  the  tail  of  the  quilt  was  bundled  in  after 
him ;  and  he  felt  that  some  one  had  vaulted  on 
the  front  seat  outside. 

••  Houpp  la ! "  cried  a  hoarse  voice ;  and  three 
cracks  of  whips  like  pistol  shots  made  answer ; 
and  with  a  plunge  and  a  bound  the  carriage 
darted  onwards.  He  could  hear  the  splashing 
gallop,  through  the  slush  and  mud,  of  the 
mounted  trooper,  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left. 

*'  I  try  the  windows,  on  this  side,  on  that,  in 
front,  and  I  am  ouits  of  it  for  my  pain.  No 
means !  I  scream,  I  howl,  I  cry,  I  threaten  that 

eg  of  feldjager  that  must  hear  in  front.  The 
mbassy  French  shall  have  reason  of  this  out- 
rage !  When  I  tell  you  there  that  I  am  not  one 
of  your  Nationals,  but  a  Frrrench !  Hear  jrou  P 
A  Frrrench !  *  Animal  that  you  are !  Imbecile  of 
a  Cossack,  go !  A  Frrrench,  then,  I  tell  you, 
eh  P  Useless !  —  I  pass  to  entreaty.  Hear  then 
Ivan^Stepben,  Nicholas,  Sergius !    My  corporal. 


my  sergeant,  my  lieutenant  of  police !  Here  is 
one  billet  of  bank,  that  is  to  say,  not  here  but 
there ;  in  the  pocket  of  that  pantaloons,  at  home 
on  the  Morskaia,  you  comprehend.  A  billet  of 
twenty-five  roubles ;  of  fifty ;  of  a  hundred,  say, 
how? 

*'  Again  useless.  Not  a  word ;  not  a  sign ;  he 
makes  the  deaf  ear,  that  '  polisson  de  la  police  * 
outside. 

**  It  is  stronger  than  me.  I  am  transported 
again  of  rage,  of  despair.  I  strike  of  the  fist, 
of  the  foot,  of  file  head  at  last  against  the  pan- 
els of  that  carriage  atrocious.  Derision !  My 
efforts  desesperating  abut  to  notiiing.  That 
minion  of  a  despotism  brutal  mocks  himself 
well  of  this  agony.  I  have  disarranged  my  dra- 
pery ;  and  currents  of  air  from  the  undemeaths 
of  doors  give  my  legs  trances  of  cold. 

•*  There  is  no  remedy.  I  envelop  myself  once 
more  of  my  eider-down,  and  resign  myself  to 
destiny.  I  comprehend  at  last ;  all  is  lost  for  me. 
I  see  the  Boulevards  and  the  Champs  Eiysees  no 
more.  Adieu,  belle  France!  I  share  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Moskowa,  the  destiny  in- 
grate  of  the  Olds  of  the  Old.  No  means  now  to 
mistake  one's  self;  I  am  in  route  for  the  Siberia. 
Unhappy  that  I  am!  If  at  least  I  could  have 
come  in  pantaloons." 

Even  those  diat  have  travelled  them  under 
more  auspicious  circumstances  than  tiie  luckless 
De  la  Jobardidre  have  borne  witness  to  the  ter- 
rible condition  of  the  Russian  roads  between  late 
autumn  and  early  winter.  Bolt  and  bump,  and 
thump  and  crash,  swing  to  this  side,  and  sway- 
ing to  that ;  with  one  wheel  churning  the  liquid 
mud  in  a  rat  as  deep  as  to  the  felloe,  and  the 
other  apparently  revolving  in  the  empty  air  like 
the  windward  paddle-wheel  of  a  sea-going  steam- 
packet  in  the  trough  of  a  rolling  wave.  Then  a 
pitch  and  toss,  fairly  up  and  down,  stem  and 
stem,  as  if  over  a  chopping  sea,  but  petrified. 
Endless  were  the  misenes  endured  by  the  vic- 
tim, inside  the  closed  carriage,  on  cushions  of 
which  the  hardness  did  not  fail  to  make  itself 
felt,  even  through  such  folds  of  eider-down  as 
oould  be  spared  from  the  protection  of  the  lower 
limbs  from  the  penknife-like  currents  of  air 
which  came  through  the  door-chinks.  How  the 
feldjager  kept  his  hard  perch  outside  was  a  mar- 
vel to  the  man  in  his  custody. 

**  They  must  have  strapped  him  with  a  leather, 
or  corded  him  to  the  bench  for  sure,  that  de- 
testable Cossack;"  thought  De  la  J^bardidre, 
when  he  could  spare  a  thought  from  his  own 
deplorable  condition.  How  long  this  voyage 
lasted  he  never  was  able  to  calculate,  lie  lost 
all  account  of  days  in  his  excitement  of  agony 
and  of  despair.  The  same  chinks  which  let  in 
the  aerial  currents  did  indeed  tell  sometimes  of 
diurnal  revolutions ;  for  at  one  time  they  could 
be  seen  to  admit  some  light-giving  rays,  at  an- 
other time  only  felt,  thanks  to  those  keen 
draughts  which  they  admitted.  There  were  no 
stoppages,  except  such  momentary  delays,  fabu- 
lous in  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  as  wero 
necessary  for  the  busy  fingers  of  experienced 
post-boys  to  harness  the  horses,  which  wero  al- 
ways to  be  heard  neighing  and  snorting  in  read- 
iness as  tbey  dashed  up  to  the  relays. 

There  was  a  sort  of  little  trap  or  window, 
unglazed,  however,  in  the  front  panel  of  the 
carriage,  thi*ouj!;h  which  the  red  and  hirsute  paw 
put  in  a  ration  of  brown  biscuit  together  with  a 
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littld  flask  of  vodki,  and -ft  mitg  of  water  now  and 
then. 

**  Cn  afflux  brule-gtienle  (fae  ce  vodki,  mos- 
sienrs,  one  terrible  bum-tbroat  worse  as  the 
*  wiski  ^  of  the  old  Ireland,  eh  ?  Sometimes,  of 
night  too,  for  it  make  a  black  of  wolf,  *  un  noir 
do  loup,^  as  we  say  in  France,  he  just  open,  half 
open,  the  carriage  door,  this  Cossack,  and  put  in 
one  bowl  of  *8tchi,'  with  a  spoon.  Do  you 
know  what  that  is,  one  *stchiP^  A  soup  to 
cabbage,  but  with  such  seasonment!  A  ragout 
of  barbarous,  I  tell  you  to  make  a  scullion  crv! 
Well,  I  so  hungry,  I  eat  it,  I  devour  it,  I  lick  the 
spoon.  Imagine  you,  I,  l>e  la  Jobardi^re,  who 
was  other  times  redactor,  editor,  what  yon  say  ? 
of  the  Journal  of  Gourmands  of  Paris.^ 

On,  and  on,  and  on,  through  the  darkness, 
mitigated  or  unmitigated  by  uie  kindly  admis- 
sions of  the  chinks ;  on  and  on,  till  all  reckoning 
of  his  time  was  utterly  confused. 

But  all  things  have  an  end  on  earth  here ;  and 
at  last  the  carriage  came  to  a  dead  stand-still, 
with  its  half-deodpassenger  inside. 

It  was  at  least  as  raw  and  as  cold,  as  foggy 
and  disag^cable  a  night  as  that  of  the  departure 
from  St.  retersburg,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
the  carriage  door  was  opened  wide.  Right  and 
'  left  stood  a  tall  figure,  indistinct  in  gray  capote, 
with  flat  muffin-cap  to  crown  it ;  but  the  reflected 
lights  ran  up  the  barrel  of  a  burnished  mus- 
ket. In  the  open  doorway  of  a  house,  whence  a 
red  glow  as  of  a  cheerfbl  Are  came  streaming 
but,  stood  another  martial  figure,  in  cocked  hat, 
with  feathers,  and  the  green  uniform  with  aijguil- 
Icttes  of  on  aide-de-camp.  He  raised  his  hand 
to  the  cocked  hat  in  question  after  the  military 
fashion  of  salute. 

*•  Deign  to  descend,  monsieur.** 

*  *  I  am  then  at  Tobolsk  P  " 

••Of  none,  monsieur,  to  the  contrary.' 

••  Where  then?  at  Irkutsk P" 

••  Still  less,  monsieur ;  pray  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  descend." 

••  I  am  hardly  in  that  costume,"  objected  De  la 
Jobardl^re,  ••  for  that  brutal  of  a  feldjager —  " 

••  Obeyed,  I  ^^e  no  doubt,  his  orders  to  the 
letter;  pray,  monsieur,  descend,"  insisted  the 
plumed  aidcTde-camp,  with  imperturbable  grav- 
ity. 

'•This,  then,  is  at  last  Siberia  P" 

•*  Siberit^,  monsieur,  by  no  manner  of  means." 

••But  where  on  earth  then  have  I  the  misfor- 
tune to  find  myself —  excuse  me  —  the  honor  to 
make  your  distin;;uished  acquaintance." 

••I  have  the  distinguished  honor,"  said  the 
stafif-officer,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  polite- 
ness by  the  Frenchman,  ••  to  receive  monsieur 
at  the  ^and  guard  of  the  head-quarters  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  army  in  Turkey,  within  the 
enciente  of  the  citadel  of  Silistria." 

••  Peste !"  exclaimed  De  la  Jobardi^re.  ••  I 
begin  to  comprehend." 

••Possibly,"  quoth  the  aide-de-cam^. 

•*  May  I  once  more  trouble  monsieur  to  de- 
scend." 

This  last  word  was  in  a  tone  which  admitted  of 
no  trifling. 

With  a  mournful  consciousness  of  the  ludicrous 
appearance  ho  presented  that  almost  overpow- 
ered the  weariness,  the  anxiety,  the  indignation 
iivhich  possessed  him,  Dc  la  Jobardi^re  stepped 
out  of  his  flying  prison  van,  and  followed  the 
aide-de-camp  into  the  guard-room.    There,  by  a 


solid  deal  table,  stood  the  felcHager,  whose  snub- 
nose  and  scrubby  red  moustache  were  henceforth 
impressed  indelibly  upon  his  captive's  memory. 
An  officer,  whose  bearing  and  appearance  would 
without  the  stars  and  medals  upon  his  breast 
have  given  to  the  most  careless  observer  indica- 
tion of  high  militarjr  command,  was  reading  a 
despatch  apparently  iust  handed  to  him  by  £at 
functionary,  the  envelope  of  which  he  had  throvm 
carelessly  upon  the  table. 


•'  A  son  £xc. 


Lc  Mar^chal  Dieb  —  " 


was  all  that  in  his  confusion  De  la  Jobardi^re 
was  able  to  spell  out. 

•♦Monsieur  De  la  Jobardii^re,  I  presume P" 
said  this  officer,  with  a  glance  of  inquiry  but  of 
perfect  gravity. 

••  The  same  Monsieur  le  Marshal,"  faltered 
the  owner  of  the  appellation* 

•  •  What  officer  has  the  grand  rounds  to-night  P  " 
he  next  inquired,  turnings  towards  a  group  of 
officers  in  the  background. 

•*  Major  Razumoffski,  of  the  Orenburg  artil- 
lery brigade,"  answered  one  of  their  number, 
with  the  accustomed  salute. 

••Is  he  mounted P" 

••And  at  the  door,  general." 

*•  Let  one  of  his  orderlies  dismount,  and  let 
monsieur  De  la  Jobardii^re  have  his  horse." 

••But  consider  a  little,  mar^chal,  this  cos- 
tume —  or,  I  may  say,  this  want  of  it  —  " 

••Is  no  doubt  a  regretable  circumstance,  sir; 
but  orders,  sir,  superior  orders ;  excuse  me ;  the 
grand  rounds  should  be  starting — you  will  be 
good  enough  to  mount,  and  to  accompany  the 
major." 

'there  was  no  help  for  it ;  that  stolid  feldjager 
was  holdinfi^  the  dismounted  trooper's  nag  at 
the  door  wim  unmoved  countenance.  Upon  the 
less  impassible  trooper's  own  Tartar  physi- 
ognomy, however,  was  something  like  a  grin. 
A  frown  from  the  feldjager  suppressed  it,  as 
poor  De  la  Jobardi^re  scrambled  into  the  saddle, 
and  endeavored  to  make  the  best  arrangement 
of  the  blanket  possible  to  keep  the  damp  nig^ht 
air  from  his  bare  shins.  The  quilt  he  olutched 
convulsively  round  him  with  his  right  hand, 
while  the  left  tugged  at  the  bridle  of  nis  rough 
and  peppery  little  Baschkir  steed.  It  has  a  very 
wide  enciente,  that  fortress  of  Silistria ;  and  the 
major  likewise  visited  several  outlying  pickets, 
lie  rode  at  a  sharp  pace  from  post  to  post,  and 
the  roads,  streets,  and  lanes  were  execrable. 

••  Equitation  is  not  my  forte,  you  know,  my 
good  friends ;  and  a  Tartar  trooper^s  saddle,  that  is 
something — oh!  to  be  felt  if  to  be  known.  It 
was  one  long  agony,  that  nocturnal  ride.  I 
thought  it  a  little  thing  near  as  long  as  that 
desolating  journey  of  jolts  to  Silistria.  Day  was 
beginning  to  point,  as  we  drew  up  once  more  to 
the  ffuanT-room  door." 

The  Frenchman  shuddered  on  perceiving  that 
the  carriage,  with  nine  horses  harnessed  three 
abreast,  stood  there  as  they  rode  up. 

••  The  marshal,"  said  the  polite  aide-de-camp, 
his  first  acquaintance,  •*  bias  me  to  express  to 
monsieur  that  he  is  desolated  not  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  offering  to  monsieur  such  poor 
hospitality  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  captured 
fortress  can  afford.  But  monsieur  will  under- 
stand the  importance  of  taking  *  to  the  foot  of 
the  letter,*  as  his  countrymen  express  it,  instruc 
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tioDS  —  superior  instructions,  lie  will  compre- 
hend. The  military  code  upon  such  a  point  is 
absolute.  And  I  have  the  honor/^  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  towards  the  gaping  carriage 
door,  •'  to  wish  monsieur  a  bon  voyage.^'* 

Bang  went  that  odious  door  a^am ;  again  was 
the  weight  of  the  clamberino^  Teldja^er  felt  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  tne  carnage  for  a 
moment;  again  did  tlio  hoarse  voice  shout 
••Ilouppla!"  again  did  the  three  whip-cracks 
emulate  the  sharp  report  of  pistol  shots ;  a^ain 
a  bound;  again  a  plunge;  again  the  carriage 
darted  forwai'd;  and  a&^in  might  be  heard 
through  slush  and  mud  me  splashing  gallop  of 
the  trooper  right  and  left. 

Wh^  let  the  tale  of  De  la  Jobardi^re^s  misery 
be  twice  told?  All,  all  was  the  same  as  before. 
The  bumps,  the  thumps,  the  bolts,  the  crashes, 
the  pitching  and  tossing,  the  swaying  to  and  fro, 
the  currents  of  air,  the  darkness  ana  the  strug- 
gling rays  of  light,  the  bits  of  brown  biscuit,  the 
Bi2)s  of  vodki,  the  occasional  bowls  of  stchi  —  all 
were  repeated — all,  as  before,  jumbled  and  con- 
fused together  in  sad  and  inextricable  remin- 
iscence. 

But  when  the  carriage  stopped  again  for  good, 
and  when  its  door  was  once  more  opened  wide, 
the  portico  was  loftier  and  the  staircase  of  wider 
sweep  than  at  De  la  Jobardi^re^s  own  hotel  door 
on  the  Morskaia.  It  was  night  again,  and  it  was 
again  damp  and  cold  and  foggy;  but  a  dear 
illumination  rendered  unnecessarjr  the  lantern 
of  the  feldjagcr  or  the  glimmer  of  the  carriage 
lamps.  Within  the  Norway  on  either  side 
stood,  in  full-dress  uniform,  two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  famous  Preobrajenski  Gren- 
adiers. 

A  gentleman  in  a  full-dress  cut-away,  with 
black  satin  tights  and  silk  stockings  to  corres- 
pond, with  broad  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  a 
chain  of  wide  silver  links  round  his  neck,  a 
silver  key  on  his  left  coat-tail,  and  a  straight 
steel  handled  sword  b^  his  side,  bowed  cour- 
teously to  De  la  Jobardi^re,  and  begged  him  to 
follow  him  upstairs. 

Treading  noiselessly  upon  velvet-pile  carpets, 
he  led  the  way  through  a  spacious  ante-room, 
into  an  apartment  where  all  the  light  was  fur- 
nished by  a  lamp  with  a  ground  glass  shade, 
which  stood  upon  a  bureau  strewn  with  books 
and  papers,  at  which  a  stately  figure  in  undress 
uniform  was  writing  busily.  Although  its  back 
was  turned,  the  breadth  of  loin  ana  shoulder, 
the  length  and  upright  carriage  of  the  back,  the 
powerful  but  graceful  setting  upon  the  neck  of 
the  well-formed  head,  all  revealed  at  once  and 
beyond  a  doubt  to  the  astonished  Frenchman  in 
what  presence  he  stood —  ••  C'est  de  plus  fort  en 
plus  fort,  voyez-vous,  messieurs.  A  peine  si  j^en 
pouvais  plus." 

The  usher  advanced,  bowed,  spoke  a  word  at 
the  statelv  figure^s  ear,  bowed  again,  drew  back 
and  left  the  room. 

The  czar  wheeled  round  his  chair,  half  rose 
and  made  a  dignified  half-bow.  Poor  De  la  Jo- 
bardi^re  folded  his  eider-down  around  him  and 
made  a  profound  obeisance. 

**  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardi^re,"  said  that  august 
personage,  with  just  the  least  suspicion  of  a  smile 
curling  the  comers  of  his  imperial  lip,  *'  I  am  in- 
formed that  you  have  recently  visited  Silistria." 

An  obeisance  deeper  and  more  dejected. 

••  Had  you  there,  may  I  inquire,  an  opportunity 


of  visidng  the  citadel  and  of  inspeoting  the  mil- 
itary posts?" 

A  third  obeisance,  in  the  deep  a  lower  depth. 

**  And  you  found  them  in  full  occupation  by 
our  imperial  troops  ?  May  I  request  an  answer 
expressed  explicitly  P" 

**  I  found  them  so,  vour  majesty." 

*«AhI  that  is  well.  Not  but  what  I  myself 
had  full  confidence  in  Diebitsch ;  but  people  will 
be  so  sceptical  at  times.  Would  you  believe  it, 
there  are  rumors  current  that  even  now  in  cer- 
tain salons  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  taking  of  Silis- 
tria  is  doubted  in  the  teeth  of  the  despatches  ?" 

What  could  the  hapless  Frenchman  do  but  bow 
down  once  again. 

**  However,  I  am  glad  to  have  unoffichil  and 
independent  tesUmony  from  an  actual  eye-wit- 
ness. You  are  certain  the  marshal  is  in  undis- 
puted military  possession  ?  " 

••  I  am  certain  of  it,  your  majesty." 

*  *  Thank  you,  monsieur  De  la  Jobardi^re :  I  will 
not  detain  you  longer ;  I  wish  you  a  good-even- 
ing." And  turning  round  to  his  desk  again,  his 
august  interlocutor  touched  a  little  bell.  The 
usher  appeared  again,  and  with  the  same  courte- 
ous solemnity  of  demeanor  showed  mbnsieur  De 
la  Jobardi^re  downstairs. 

An  aide-de-camp  came  tripping  down  just  as 
the  Frenchman's  foot  was  on  the  carriage  step. 

•♦  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardidre,"  he  said,  *•  you 
are  an  old  enough  resident  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
know  that  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  wise 
to  be  discreet  about  State  afiairs.  But  I  have  it  in 
command  from  his  imperial  majesty  to  inform 
you  that  as  you  have  so  recently  yourself  had 
occasion  to  visit  Silistria  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  your  stating  in  general  society  that 
you  found  the  citadel,  we  fortress,  and  the  city 
garrisoned  by  his  imperial  majesty's  troops." 
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THB  TASK. 

Life's  school  has  nuuny  tMks  we  all  mast  totfn, 
Lessons  of  faith  and  patience,  hope  and  k>ve; 
Knowledge  of  bitter  taste,  «ad  wisdom  stem, 
Of  fires,  the  temper  of  onr  steel  to  prove ; 
Much  of  forbearance  gathering  years  most  teach, 
And  charity,  with  her  angelic  face. 
Gentling  the  Judgment,  softening  the  speech, 
Gives  time  its  surest  aid,  and  grief  its  grace. 

Hardest  of  all  the  masters  we  must  hear. 
Experience,  with  cold  eyes  and  measured  voice. 
Bids  us,  who  hold  young  lives  supremely  dear, 
Bowaru,  ere  moulding  them  to  suit  our  choice ; 
Warning :  "  The  sky  smiles  blue,  smooth  shows  the  path, 
Promise  no  sunshine,  guide  no  wavering  foot; 
The  loveliest  valley  hides  the  seeds  of  death, 
The  poison  lurks  deep  in  the  fairest  fruit.'* 

Leave  the  young  hearts  to  nature  and  to  God,  — 
Leave  the  young  tendrils  where  they  will  to  twine ; 
Where  riqlets  blossom,  and  white  snowdrops  nod, 
Fall  April  dews,  where  April's  sunlights  shuie ; 
Gather  the  ripened  com,  if  yet  some  ears 
Are  left  for  fidtering  hand  and  patient  care ; 
But  for  the  darlings  of  decaying  years. 
Leave  them  alone,  in  all  save  love  and  prayer. 
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CRUISING  FOR  CRUSTACEANS. 

Jean  Baptiste  came  in  one  day  with  a  bunch 
of  **griye8/^  or  large  thrushes,  which  are  ex- 
cellent eating  and  desirable  specimens.  At  my 
request  he  went  down  into  the  woods,  and  showed 
me  the  tree  on  which,  morning  and  afternoon, 
they  could  be  found  feeding.  It  was  then  noon, 
and  I  could  not  find  any ;  but  next  morning  I 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  begging  a  few. 
Heavy  showers  came  down  every  half  hour,  but 
I  donned  my  rubber  poncho,  and  waded  on 
through  the  wet  forest  with  ray  gun  securely 
covered.  My  course  lav  down  the  south  ravine. 
On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  a  tall  figuier  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  liked  by  the  birds.  This  fruit 
resembles  in  shape,  size,  and  color  a  cranberry, 
and  is  attached  to  the  twigs  in  clusters  of  two 
and  three. 

Now,  I  could  have  sworn  to  the  exact  position 
of  that  tree;  yet  having  tramped  doggedly 
through  the  ram  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
wiUiout  seeing  any  familiar  tree  or  shrub,  I 
began  to  look  about  me  sharplv.  Though  I  had 
noted  the  direction  in  my  mind^s  eye  when  J.  B. 
had  shown  me  the  tree,  I  overshot  it  in  my 
sesux^h,  and  got  farther  down.  A  group  of  tree 
ferns  I  remembered;  farther  on,  across  a  brook, 
was  a  large  rock  —  all  right ;  but  where  was  the 
ants^-nest  in  a  dead  Uree  that  I  had  especially 
noted? 

To  understand  why  all  my  landmarks  were 
small  and  insignificant,  the  reader  must  be  in- 
formed that  in  these  woods  the  trees  are  so 
large,  and  shoot  up  so  high  that  their  crowns 
afford  no  means  of  identilyinff  them ;  and  all 
tibeSr  trunks  are  so  much  alike,  enveloped  in 
masses  of  vines  and  ferns,  that  other  objects 
must  be  chosen  to  guide  the  hunter  in  his  rambles 
here.  I  strayed  on  under  the  thick  foliage,  until 
the  roar  of  the  large  waterfall  came  up  to  me, 
and  I  knew  I  must  retrace  my  steps,  as  the  tree 
was  on  the  ridge  between  the  two  streams. 

All  at  once  i  was  stopped  by  seeing  on  the 
ground  before  me  scattered  shreds  <S  figuier 
Iruit,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  tree  above  me. 
As  I  had  approached  from  the  opposite  side  to 
that  of  my  first  visit,  its  surroundings  had  seemed 
changed.  The  rain  came  down  in  ton*ents,  but 
glanced  harmlessly  from  my  poncho.  It  was 
tiresome  waiting,  but  I  secured  all  I  wanted  of 
the  grives,  and  went  back  to  the  main  trail  lead- 
ing to  the  Boiling  lake,  and  sat  down  on  a  rock 
in  a  more  open  part  of  the  forest  to  try  to  secure 
a  few  hummine-birds. 

The  rain  had  ce:ised,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
outside.  Yielding  to  the  overpowering  influence 
of  silence  and  solitude,  I  was' indulging  in  a  day- 
dream, when  a  voice  awoke  me  — 

*•  Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Fred." 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  two  brown-skinned 
maidens.  One  was  a  little  mulattress,  about  ten 
years  old ;  the  other  was  Marie  —  light-haired, 
sunny  Ma>rie  —  in  whose  veins  flowea  tlie  blood 
of  three  races.  The  blood  of  the  African  showed 
in  her  wavy  hair  and  full  lips,  and  told  what  was 
the  original  stock  with  which  that  of  the  Carib 
was  mmgled ;  and  the  blood  of  the  jovial  French- 
man, who  had  wandered  to  these  wilds  years  and 
years  ago,  gave  that  roundness  and  suppleness 
of  limb,  the  quick,  merry  eye,  the  oval  cheek 
and  little  hands  and  feet — all  combined  to  form 
a  creation  fit  to  become  the  mother  of  a  new  race. 


**J3on  jour.  Mademoiselle  Marie;  where  are 
you  going?" 

*•  Pour  chereher  pour  les  hcrtvisat^ — To  look 
for  crayfish. 

Crayfish !  Why,  just  what  I  wanted ;  for  I  had 
promised  one  of  the  professors  in  Washington  to 
make  collections  of  these  very  animals.  I 
glanced  up  through  a  hole  in  me  leaky  roof 
above  me,  and  juciged  it  was  about  ten  o^clock, 
unless  the  sun^s  rays  were  refracted  in  coming 
through. 

•*  Have  you  anything  for  me  to  eat,  Marie  ?  " 

**  Yes,  monsieur." 

*•  Then  I  will  go  with  you." 

**  It  gives  me  muchptomr,  monsieur." 

••  Well,  lead  the  way." 

Reader,  if  you  look  in  a  work  on  natural  his- 
tory for  information  regarding  the  crayfish,  you 
will  find  it  there  given  as  a  **  long-tailed  deca- 
pod," and,  pursuing  the  subject  still  &rther,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  {Qso  crustacean  —  a  *'  decapod 
crustacean.  "And  thus  you  might  follow  the  author 
up  to  the  branch,  articulata,  and  back  again 
through  all  its  divisions  and  ramifications,  and 
about  all  you  will  know  about  it  will  be  that 
it  is  a  long-tailed  decapod,  and  ii^abits 
fresh-water  streams.  Long-tailed  decapod, 
forsooth ! 

Come  with  me  reader,  and  I  will  show  you 
more  of  crayfish  and  their  ways  than  you  can 
learn  in  a  week  of  books.  Fbllow  in  ray  wake, 
or,  as  the  path  is  slip|>ery,  take  good  hold  of  ray 
hand.  Marie  won^t  mind  you ;  she  doesn^t  mind 
anybody.  The  way  leads  up  hill  and  over 
rucks,  wet  and  smooth,  for  perhaps  a  mile. 
Don't  mind  the  wet  leaves  that  continuity  flap 
in  your  face,  nor  the  vines  and  creeping  ferns 
that  vex  your  feet.  Take  a  good  grip  and  come 
along.  In  the  language  of  the  iramoital  bard 
(who,  by  the  way,  never  knew  of  crayfish  like 
these),  **I  prithee,  let  me  bring  thee  where 
crabs  grow." 

We  may  have  completed  a  mile,  when  Marie 
stopped:  •*Stay  there,  monsieur."  I  stayed 
there  while  she  went  behind  a  large  rock  and 
removed  her  shoes.  Then  I  was  allowed  to 
follow  on  until  the  path  was  left,  and  we  en- 
tered the  deeper  woods  to  descend  to  the  river. 
Opposite  another  hugh  rock  she  stopped  again. 
**  Wait  there,  monsieur."  Behind  this  rock  she 
darted  with  her  little  companion,  and  shortly 
reappeared.  Satyrs  and  wood  nymphs!  I 
thought  these  girls  about  as  thinly  clad  as  pos- 
sible to  be  when  they  disappeared  behind  the 
rock ;  but  I  declare,  in  all  seriousness,  they  had 
left  a  large  bundle  of  clothes  behind. 

What  a  mysterious  combination  is  woman! 
And  there  they  stood,  laughing  and  blushing,  in 
a  single  dress,  each  loosely  gathered  at  the 
shoulders,  and  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  This 
was  becoming  serious.  If  there  were  any  more 
rocks  in  our  path,  I  felt  raoral^;  certain  they 
could  dodge  behind  them.  And  tfien  how  would 
they  appear  ?  It  was  very  certain  they  could  not 
take  on  much  more.  My  hair  began  to  bristle. 
What  would  people  say  ?  What  would  my  Sun- 
day-school teacher  say?  I  was  resolved  to  stop 
it  at  all  hazards, 

*•  Look  here,  Marie ! " 

••  Yes,  monsieur." 

•*  Don't  do  that  any  more." 

•*  What,  monsieur  P  " 

**  Don't  go  behind  any  moi*e  rocks ;  dont  take 
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off  any  more  garments.''*    I  blushed  all  over  at 
the  thought  ot  it. 

**  Why  no,  monsieur ;  it  is  impossible ! " 

No  amount  of  italicizing  or  exclamation  points 
can  render  the  astonishment  in  her  tone  as  she 
thus  assured  mo ;  and  feeling  I  could  then  safely 
proceed,  I  gave  the  order  to  go  on.  We  reached 
the  river  —  the  stream  that  flows  out  of  the 
mountain  lake  —  broad  and  with  g^velly  beach, 
with  immense  boulders  as  islands,  and  a  wall  of 
vegetation  on  either  side  that  rose  straight  up  a 
hundred  feet.  Here  my  guides  left  me  to  mv 
own  devices,  and  waded  into  the  stream  in  search 
of  crayfish.  I  saw  a  bird  1  had  not  seen  before, 
and  purfi>ued  it  along;  the  shore  until  stopped  by 
a  cascade.  It  was  within  shot,  however,  and  at 
the  report  of  my  gun  it  fell  into  a  little  pool. 
The  rocks  were  smooth  as  ^lass,  and  my  great 
boots,  though  good  protection  from  the  vines 
and  thorns,  were  but  i>oor  aids  in  clambering 
over  these  rocks.  The  result  was  that  I  unex- 
pectedly sat  down  upon  a  rock,  and  veiy  sud- 
denly I  came  down,  too.  There  was  a  stream  of 
water  i-ushin^  over  that  rock  six  inches  in  depth, 
so  that  my  fall  did  not  hurt  me ;  but  the  rapid- 
flowing  sheet  struck  my  back  with  great  force, 
and  climbed  up  over  my  coot  collar  so  rapidly 
that  I  was  inmiediately  as  bloated  as  a  bull  frog. 
The  rain  had  long  a^  drenched  me;  but, 
though  wet  before,  I  did  not  care  to  get  wet 
behind. 

My  half-smothered  yells  brought  Marie  to  my 
assistance,  and  she  rescued  me  and  the  bird,  and 
then  suggested  I  could  wade  better  with  my 
boots  ott.  Happy  thought !  The  boots  were  re- 
moved. I  need  not  detail,  to  onv  one  who  has 
had  the  experience,  the  pleasure  of  wading  bare- 
foot over  stones  and  rocks  for  the  first  time  in 
years.  A  little  torture  was  enough  for  me,  and 
m  half  an  hour  I  was  seated  quietly  drying  in  the 
sun,  watching  the  girls  at  liieir  work.  The 
stream  was  broad,  with  deep  pools,  and  it  was 
in  these  pools  the  crayfish  lurked,  looking  like 
miniature  lobsters  through  the  clear  water.  I 
could  only  see  the  small  ones,  but  Marie  assured 
me  there  were  largo  ones  out  of  sight  beneath 
the  cascades.  I  was  glad  of  that,  for  several 
severe  nips  from  tliese  small  ones  had  given  me 
enough  of  crayfish,  and  I  did  not  care  whether 
my  friends  in  America  ever  got  a  specimen. 

Erect  upon  the  rock  she  stood  a  moment,  then 
plunged  head  foremost  into  a  foaming  pool,  dis- 
appearing from  sight.  A  moment  later,  rising 
bubbles  preceded  a  round  little  head,  from  which 
hung  long,  limp  tresses;  a  pair  of  shoulders, 
brown  and  bare,  and  round  arms  reaching  out 
little  hands  for  a  support.  She  had  a  crayfish 
in  each  hand,  and  another,  with  wriggling  legs, 
in  her  mouth.  These  she  handed  to  the  little 
girl  on  the  rock  near  me,  and  then  climbed  out 
and  stood  erect,  with  heaving  bosom  and  parted 
lips,  and  nonchalantly  gathered  up  her  skirts, 
and  wrung  from  them  the  dripping  water.  Out- 
lined against  that  wonderful  background  of  trop- 
ical leaves,  with  its  depths  of  shade,  and  gleams 
of  light,  with  the  water  dashing  against  the  rock 
upon  which  she  stood,  and  parting  in  sheets  of 
foam,  what  a  charming  Naiad  she  appeared. 
Naiad  she  may  have  been,  but  she  could  hardly 
have  been  called  a  2>ry-ad,  as  the  water  had 
caused  her  gaiment  to  clin^  closely  to  her 
shapely  figure,  and  was  pounng  from  it. 

This  was  repeated,  until  the  basket  carried  by 


the  little  one  was  hialf  full.  Once  she  came  up 
breathless  and  excited,  and  came  to  me  with  an 
ugly  water  scorpion  between  her  fingers,  one  of 
which  was  red  and  swollen,  where  the  venomous 
thing  had  bitten  it.  Thus  we  went  on  up  the 
stream  until  near  the  mountain  lake,  when  our 
way  was  stopped  by  a  jam  of  broken  limbs. 
Then  we  turned  down  again  until  halted  by  a 
series  of  wells,  worn  from  the  rock  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  twenty  feet  deep,  into  which  the 
flood  plunged  wildly,  ever  descending,  on  its 
way  to  the  grand  leap  of  two  hundred  feet  into 
the  valley  below.  While  my  companions 
searched  a  side  stream,  I  remained  on  the  banks 
by  the  trail.  Daylight  waned,  and  they  came 
not;  the  gatherincf  gloom  urged  me  to  bo  up 
and  on  my  way  Tiome;  but  liie  trail  was  ob- 
scured, and  I  was  not  sure  of  reaching  my  hut  in 
the  dark  without  a  guide.  So  I  waited,  peiforce. 
Everything  living  seemed  to  have  lefli  the  river^s 
banks,  and  liie  only  companion  to  my  solitude 
was  a  gaily-colored  lizard,  which  lay  upon  a 
branch  and  watched  me.  In  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence—  bCit  against  my  better  feelings  —  I  held 
a  bottle  before  his  nose,  and  he  walked  into  it. 
Then  I  put  in  the  cork,  and  later  he  was  having  his 
fill  of  rum;  not  the  first  victim  of  the  bottle  — 
and  of  science. 

Their  voices  reached  me  not  long  after,  and 
none  too  soon,  for  we  bad  hardly  light  enough 
to  reach  the  main  path.  Late  as  it  was,  however, 
Marie  prepared  some  of  the  fish  when  she 
reached  her  mother's  house,  and  sent  them  to  me 
with  some  fragrant  limes  and  a  spicy  pepper. 
The  delicate  flesh  as  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
coarse  garbage-feeding  lobster  in  flavor  as  a 
**  saddle-rock "  does  a  coon  oyster.  With  a 
dripping  of  lime  juice  and  a  dasn  of  West  India 
pepper,  some  Peek  and  Frean^s  biscuit,  and  a 
bottle  of  Tennant's  pale  ale,  I  supp^  so  de1igh1>- 
fully  that  all  my  mishaps  were  forgotten.  I 
even  queried  whether  crayfish-hunting,  with  a 
pretty,  brown-skinned  maid  of  sixteen,  who 
waded  bare-legged  in  open-bosom  dress,  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  when  you  slipped,  laughed 
merrily  when  you  fell,  talked  musical  patois  as 
she  pattered  along  ~- 1  queried  if  it  were  not 
better  than  hunting  through  musty  books. 

Once  a  Week. 

PSYCHOMETRIC  SYSTEM. 

BT  FBANCIS  OALTON. 

[This  is  a  usefbl  sample  of  such  investigations 
as  would  form  the  basis  for  a  real  doctrine 
about  the  mind ;  and  any  intending  psychologist 
may  advantageously  consider  this  methoa  of 
examining  the  fads  of  mental  action.  —  Ed.l 

There  fles  before  every  man  by  day  and  by 
night,  at  home  and  abroad,  an  immense  field  for 
curious  investigations  in  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind. 

No  one  can  have  a  just  idea,  before  he  has 
carefully  experimented  upon  himself,  of  the 
crowd  of  unheeded  half-thoughts  and  faint  imag- 
ery that  flits  through  his  brain,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  upon  his  conscious  life.  I  will 
describe  a  few  of  the  results  of  my  own  self-  \ 
examination  in  respect  to  associated  ideas.  I 

It  was  after  many  minor  trials  that  one  after-  I 
noon  I  felt  myself  in  a  humor  for  the  peculiar  I 
and  somewhat  severe  mental  efibrt  that  was  re-     I 
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experiment  as  follows.  I  occupied  myself  dur- 
ing a  walk  from  the  Atheneeum  Club,  along  Pall 
Mall  to  St.  James  street,  a  distance  of  some  450 
Yards,  in  keeping  a  half-glance  on  what  went  on 
m  my  mind,  as  I  looked  with  intent  scrutiny  at 
the  successive  objects  that  caught  my  eye.  The 
instant  each  new  idea  arose,  it  was  absolutely 
dismissed,  and  another  was  allowed  to  occupy 
its  place.  I  never  permitted  my  mind  to  ramble 
into  any  by-paths,  but  strictly  limited  its  work 
to  the  formation  of  nascent  iaeas  in  association 
witli  the  several  objects  that  I  saw.  The  ideas 
were,  therefore,  too  fleeting  to  leave  more  than 
vague  impressions  in  my  memory.  Novcithc- 
less,  I  retained  enough  of  what  had  taken  place 
to  bo  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  m^  brain 
bad  performed.  I  was  aware  that  my  mmd  had 
travelled,  during  that  brief  walk,  in  the  most 
discursive  manner  throuffhout  the  experiences 
of  my  whole  life ;  that  it  nad  entered  as  an  ha- 
bitaal  guest  into  numberless  localities  that  it  had 
certainly  never  visited  under  the  li^ht  of  full 
consciousness  for  many  years ;  and,  \n  short,  1 
inferred  that  my  every-day  brain-work  was 
incompanitively  more  active,  and  that  my  ideas 
travelled  far  wider  afield  than  I  had  previously 
anv  difeitinct  conception  of. 

My  desire  became  intensely  stimulated  to  try 
further  experiments,  and,  as  a  first  commence- 
ment of  them,  to  repeat  the  walk  under  similar 
circumstances.  I  purposely  allowed  a  few  days 
to  elapse  before  doing  so,  aurin^  which  I  reso- 
lutely refused  to  allow  my  thou^ts  to  revert  to 
what  had  taken  place,  in  order  Uiat  I  might  un- 
dergo the  repetition  of  the  trial  with  as  fresh  a 
mind  as  possible.  Again  I  took  the  walk,  and 
again  I  was  aware  of  the  vast  number  of  ex- 
tremely faint  thoughts  that  had  arisen ;  but  I  was 
surx)rised  and  somewhat  humiliated  to  find  that 
:i  large  proportion  of  them  were  identical  with 
those  that  had  occurred  on  the  previous  occasion. 
1  was  satisfied  that  their  recurrence  had  in  only 
a  very  few  cases  been  due  to  mere  recollection. 
They  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  be  founded  on 
associations  so  long  and  firmly  established,  that 
tlicir  recurrence  might  be  expected  in  a  future 
trill] ,  when  these  past  experiments  should  have 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  memory. 

It  now  became  my  object  to  seize  upon  these 
fleeting  ideas  before  thoy  have  wholly  escaped, 
to  record  and  analyze  them,  and  so  to  obtain  a 
definite  knowledge  of  their  character  and  of  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence,  and  such  other 
collateral  information  as  the  experiments  might 
afiVird. 

The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  suddenly  display  a 
jninted  word,  to  allow  about  a  couple  of  ideas 
to  successively  present  themselves,  and  then,  by 
a  violent  mental  revulsion  and  suJJen  awaken- 
ing of  attention,  to  seize  upon  those  ideas  before 
they  had  faded,  and  to  record  them  exactly  as 
they  were  at  the  moment  when  they  were  sur- 


prise J  and  grappled  with.  It  was  an  attempt 
like  that  of  Menelaus,  in  the  Odyssey^  to  con- 
s:raiii  the  elusive  form  of  Proteus.    The  experi- 


I  _ 

I  mcnt  admits  of  being  conducted  with  perl'ect 
fairnoss.  The  mind  can  bo  brought  into  a  quies- 
cent state,  blank,  but  intent;  the  word  can  be 
displayed  without  disturbing  that  state ;  the  ideas 
win  then  present  themselves  naturally,  and  the 
sudden  revulsion  follows  almost  automatically. 
Thuogh  I  say  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  all 
this,  1  must  in  fairness  add  that  it  is  the  most 


fatiguing  and  distasteful  mental  experience  that 
I  have  ever  undergone.  Its  irksomeness  arises 
from  several  independent  causes.  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  endeavor  to  vivify  an  impression 
that  is  only  just  felt,  and  to  drag  it  out  irom  ob- 
scurity into  the  full  light  of  consciousness.  The 
exertion  is  akin  to  that  of  trying  to  recall  a  name 
that  just,  and  onl}'  just,  escapes  us ;  it  sometimes 
seems  as  though  the  brain  would  break  down  if 
the  effort  were  persevered  in,  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  immense  relief  when  we  are  content  to 
abandon  the  search,  and  to  await  the  *chance  of 
the  name  occurring  to  us  of  its  own  accord 
through  some  accidental  association.  Addi- 
tionaiexertion  and  much  resolution  are  required, 
in  carrying  on  the  experiments,  to  maintain  the 
form  of  ideas  strictly  unaltered  while  they  are 
vivified,  as  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
rapid  growth,  both  in  definition  and  complete- 
ness. 

It  is  important  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
to  describe  in  detail  the  way  in  which  the  ex- 
periments were  conducted.  I  procured  a  short 
vocabulary  of  words,  and  laid  it  open  by  my 
side.  I  then  put  a  book  upon  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  did  not  cover  the  word  that  was  about  to 
be  displayed,  though  its  edge  hid  it  from  my 
view  when  I  sat  a  Tittle  backwards  in  my  chair. 
By  leaning  forward  the  word  came  into  sight. 
I  also  took  many  petty  precautions,  not  worth 
describing,  to  prevent  any  other  object  besides 
the  word  catching  my  attention  and  distractinff 
the  thoughts.  Before  I  began  the  experiment,  I 
put  myself  into  an  easy  position,  with  a  pen  in 
my  right  hand  resting  on  a  memorandum  book, 
and  with  a  watch  that  marked  quarter  seconds 
in  my  left  hand,  which  was  started  by  pressing 
on  a  stop,  and  continued  going  until  tne  pres- 
sure was  released.  This  was  aTittie  contrivance 
of  my  own  appended  to  one  of  Benson^s  common 
chronograi)hs.  When  I  felt  myself  perfectly  in 
repose,  with  my  mind  blank,  but  intent,  I  gently 
leaned  forward  and  read  the  word,  simultane- 
ously pressing  the  stop  of  the  watch.  Then  I 
allowed  about  a  couple  of  ideas  to  present  them- 
selves, and  immediately  afterwards  released  the 
stop  and  gave  my  utmost  power  of  attention  to 
appreciate  with  accuracy  what  had  taken  place, 
and  this  I  recorded  at  once.  Lastly,  I  wrote 
down  at  leisure  the  word  that  had  been  dis- 
plaj^ed,  and  the  time  shown  by  the  chronograph 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  experiment. 

The  number  of  words  used  in  the  experiments 
I  am  about  to  describe  is  seventy-five.  I  had  in- 
tended it  to  bo  one  hundred  for  the  convenience 
of  writing  down  percentages ;  but  my  original 
list  became  reduced  by  mislaying  papers  and 
other  misadventures  not  necessary  to  explain. 
The  result  was,  that  I  procured  a  list  of  seventy- 
five  wonis,  which  had  been  gone  through  as  de- 
scribed, on  four  separate  occasions,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  month.  Every  precaution  was  used 
to  prevent  the  recollection  of  what  had  taken 
place  before  from  exorcising  any  notivble  infiu- 
ence.  It  was  not  difficult  to  succeed  in  doing  so, 
because  the  method  of  proceeding  is  permeated 
by  the  principle  of  completely  discharging  from 
the  mind  the  topics  on  which  it  had  previously 
been  engaged. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the  fairness  of 
the  experiments  should  be  subiect  to  no  undue 
doubt,  and  will,  therefore,  add  yet  a  few  more 
words  about  it.    It  may  be  thought  an  impos- 
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sible  feat  to  keep  the  mind  as  free  and  placid  as 
I  have  described  during  the  first  part  of*  the  ex- 
periment, when  the  great  change  of  its  attitude 
in  the  second  part  was  imminent.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  quite  practicable  to  do  so.  Tlie  preoccu- 
pation of  my  thoughts  was  confined  to  a  very 
easy  task,  viz.,  to  govern  the  duration  of  the  ex- 
periment. We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
facility  of  this  sort  of  operation.  We  all  of  us 
have  frequent  occasion  to  enter  heart  and  soul 
into  some  matter  of  business  or  earnest  thought, 
knowing  that  we  have  but  perhaps  five  minutes^ 
leisure  to  attend  to  it,  and  that  we  must  then 
break  off  on  account  of  some  other  engagement. 
Nay,  we  even  go  to  sleep,  intending  to  awake 
earlier  or  later  than  usual,  and  we  do  it.  In  the 
present  case,  after  about  two  ideas  had  succes- 
sively arisen,  I  succeeded,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  in  lifting  my  finger  from  the  spring  stop, 
and  that  little  act  was  perhaps  of  some  assist- 
ance in  helping  me  to  rouse  my  consciousness 
with  the  sudden  start  that  I  desired. 

Now  for  the  results.  I  found,  after  displaying 
each  word,  that  some  little  time  elapsed  before  I 
took  it  in,  chiefly  because  the  process  had  been 
performed  so  quietly.  If  the  word  had  been 
flashed  upon  a  dark  background  in  large  and 
brilliant  letters,  or  if  some  one  had  spoken  it  in 
an  abrupt,  incisive  tone,  I  am  sure  tnat  period 
would  have  been  considerably  shortened.  A^ain, 
whenever  we  read  a  single  substantive  without 
any  context  or  qualifying  adjective,  its  meaning 
is  too  general  to  admit  of  our  forming  quickly 
any  appropriate  conception  of  it.  We  have  no 
practice  in  doing  so  in  ordinary  reading  or  con- 
versation, where  we  deal  with  phrases  m  block, 
and  not  with  separate  words.  Hence  the  work- 
ing of  the  mind  is  far  less  rapid  in  the  experi- 
ments I  am  describing  than  on  common  occa- 
sions, but  not  much  less  than  it  was  in  my  walk 
^ongPall  Mall. 

I  found  the  average  interval  that  elapsed  be- 
tween displaying  the  word,  and  the  formation  of 
two  successive  ideas  associated  with  it,  to  be  a 
little  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  seconds  —  say 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  in  a  minute  or  three  thousand 
in  an  hour.  These  ideas,  it  must  be  recollected, 
are  by  no  means  atomic  elements  of  thought;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  glimpses  over 
whole  provinces  of  mental  experiences  and  into 
the  openings  of  far  vistas  of  associations,  that 
we  know  to  be  familiar  to  us,  though  the  mind 
does  not  at  the  moment  consciously  ti*avel  down 
any  part  of  them.  Think  what  even  three  thou- 
sand such  ideas  would  imply  if  they  were  all  dif- 
ferent. A  man^s  autobiography,  in  two  large 
volumes  of  five  hundred  pa?es  each,  would  not 
hold  them,  for  ho  biography  contains,  on  an 
average,  three  such  sequences  of  incident  and 
feeling  in  a  page.  There  must,  therefore,  be,  of 
a  necessity,  frequent  recurrences  of  the  same 
thought ;  and  this  fact  was  brought  out  quite  as 
prominently  by  these  experiments  as  oy  my 
walks  alon^  Pall  Mall.  Tney  were  elicited  in  a 
form  in  which  I  could  submit  them  to  measure- 
ment. 

The  seventy-five  words  gone  through  on  four 
successive  occasions  made  a  total  of  800  separate 
trials,  and  gave  rise  between  them  to  505  ideas 
in  the  space  of  660  seconds.  There  were,  how- 
ever, so  many  cases  of  recurrence  that  the  num- 
ber of  different  ideas  proved  to  be  only  279. 
*»-nine  of  the  words  gave  rise  to  the  same 
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thought  in  every  one  of  the  four  trials,  thirty-six 
to  the  same  thought  in  three  out  of  the  four 
trials,  fifty-seven  to  two  out  of  the  four,  and  there 
were  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ideas 
that  occurred  no  more  than  once.  Thus  we  see 
how  great  is  the  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  ideas.  It  is  conspicuous  in  tlie  reitera- 
tion of  anecdotes  by  old  people,  but  it  pervades 
all  periods  of  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  understood,  the  mind  habitually  ram- 
bling along  the  same  trite  paths.  I  have  been 
much  struck  by  this  fact  in  the  successive  edi- 
tions, so  to  speak,  of  the  narratives  of  explorers 
and  travellers  in  wild  countries.  I  have  had  nu- 
merous occasions,  owing  to  a  long  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  Greographical  Society,  of  fa- 
miliarizing myself  with  these  editions.  Lotters 
are  in  the  first  instance  received  from  the  trav- 
eller while  still  pursuing  his  journey ;  then  some 
colonial  newspaper  records  his  first  public  ac- 
counts of  it  on  his  reentry  into  civilized  lands ; 
then  we  hear  his  tale  from  his  own  lips  in  con- 
versation in  England;  then  comes  his  memoir 
read  before  the  society ;  then  numerous  public 
speeches ;  and  lastly  his  book.  I  am  almost  in- 
variably struck  by  the  iSamenoss  of  expression 
and  anecdote  in  all  tliese  performances.  (I  my- 
self went  through  all  this  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  on  returning  from  South-west 
Africa,  and  was  quite  as  guilty  of  the  C&ult 
as  any  one  else.)  ^ow,  one  would  expect  that  a 
couple  of  years  or  more  spent  in  stran£[e  lands 
among  strange  people  would  have  mled  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  with  a  practically  inex- 
haustible collection  of  thoughts  and  tableaux ; 
but  no,  the  recollections  tend  to  eroup  them- 
selves into  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
separate  compositions  or  epbodes,  and  whatever 
does  not  fit  artistically  into  these  is  neglected, 
and  finally  dropped.  We  recollect  very  few  of 
the  incidents  in  ouryouth,  though,  perhaps,  in  old 
age  we  shall  think  very  frequently  of  that  little. 
Let  any  man  try  to  wnte  his  autobiography,  say 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  six,  and  ne  will  find 
that  he  has  exhausted  everything  he  can  recol- 
lect of  that  period  in  a  very  few^pages.  Let  him 
meet,  for  the  first  time  after  very  many  years, 
with  some  friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  talk  over 
some  interesting  event  in  which  they  are  both 
engaged,  and  of  which  his  recollection  is  so 
vivid  that  he  believes  he  can  have  forgotten  none 
of  its  incidents.  He  will  assuredly  find,  if  his 
experience  at  all  resembles  my  own,  that  he  and 
his  friend  have  retained  very  different  versions 
of  the  same  occurrence,  that  in  each  case  per- 
sons who  had  played  an  important  part  in  it  had 
wholly  dropped  from  the  memory,  and  that  the 
conversation  will  have  recalled  many  facts  to 
both  the  speakers  that  had  almost  passed  into 
oblivion.  We  recollect  the  memories  of  inci- 
dents, or  the  memories  of  those  memories, 
rather  than  the  incidents  themselves;  and  the 
ori^nal  impression,  like  the  original  anecdote 
in  Uie  well-known  game  of  **  Russian  scandal,^ 
receives  successive  modifications  at  each  step, 
until  it  is  strangely  condensed  and  transformed. 
I  divided  such  part  of  the  279  different  ideas 
as  admitted  of  it  into  groups,  according  to  the 
period  of  my  life  when  Uie  association  that  linked 
the  idea  to  the  word  was  first  formed,  and  found 
that  almost  exactly  the  half  of  those  that  recurred 
either  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times,  dated  back  to 
the  period  when  I  had  not  yet  left  college,  at  the 
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age  of  twenty-two.    Of  those  that  did  not  recnr 
in  any  of  the  trials,  the  proportion  that  dated 

Jirevionsly  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  those  of 
ater  date  was  a  little  smaller*  viz.,  as  three  to 
four.  All  this  points  to  the  importance  of  an 
early  education  that  shall  store  the  mind  with 
varied  imagery,  and  may  form  just  one  half  the 
hasis  of  the  thoughts  in  after  life. 

The  279  different  ideas  fell  into  three  groups. 
Those  in  the  first  and  most  numerous  were 
characterized  by  a  vague  sense  of  acting  a  part. 
They  might  be  compared  to  theatrical  represent 
tations  in  which  the  actors  were  parts  of  myself, 
and  of  which  I  also  was  a  spectator.  Thus  the 
word  **  a  blow  ^*  brought  up  the  ima^e  of  a  ment- 
al puppet,  a  part  of  my  own  self,  who  delivered 
a  blow,  and  the.  image  of  another  who  received 
one  ;*this  was  accompanied  by  an  animus  on  my 
part  to  strike,  and  of  a  nascent  muscular  sense 
of  fi^iving  a  blow.  I  do  not  say  that  these  images 
and  sensations  were  vivid  or  defined  —  on  the 
contrary,  thev  were  very  faint  and  imperfect ; 
indeed,  the  imperfection  of  mental  images  is 
almost  necessary  to  mobility  of  thought,  because 
the  portions  of  them  that  are  not  in  mental  view, 
or  even. in  mental  focus  at  the  same  instant,  ad- 
mit of  being  changed  to  new  shapes,  and  so  the 
mental  imagery  shifts  with  less  abruptness  than 
it  would  otherwise  do.  The  effect  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  the  changes  m  a  dio- 
rama and  less  of  that  of  a  sudden  transformation 
scene.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  very  common 
sort  of  ideas  has  ever  been  christened,  or  even  so 
olearly  recognized  before  as  I  think  it  deserves  to 
be ;  tJiercfore  I  will  call  it  ••  histrionic."  I  find  it 
to  be  a  most  important  agent  in  creating  general- 
izations. 

The.  second  group  of  ideas  consists  of  mere 
sense  imagery,  unaccompanied  by  any  obscure 
feeling  of  muscular  tension  or  action,  such  as 
mental  landscapes,  sounds,  tastes,  etc.  I  showed 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological  Soci- 
ety last  year,'  how  generalized  images  admit  of 
being  produced.  I  took  a  number  of  portraits  of 
different  persons,  who  were  all  represented  in 
the  same  attitudes  and  of  the  same  size,  and  I 
threw  phutogi'aphic  images  of  these,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other  by  a  contrivance  there  described, 
on  the  same  sensitized  photographic  plates. 
The  result  was. a  picture  comp<junded  of  that  of 
all  the  different  persons ;  and  so  much  more  nu- 
merous are  the  points  of  resemblance  than  those 
of  dissimilarity  in  different  human  faces  that  the 
composite  picture  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
taken  from  a  real  living  individual  a  little  out 
of  focus,  and  who  had  somewhat  moved  during 
the  process.  I  then  pointed  out  that  *'  a  com- 
]>o8ito  portrait  represents  the  picture  that  would 
rise  before  the  mind^s  eye  of  a  man  who  had  the 
gift  of  a  pictorial  imagination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree." It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  these 
composites,  that  generalized  images  are  no  chi- 
mseras. 

So  much  for  the  second  group  of  ideas.  The 
third  and  last  group  consisted  of  psrcly  verbal 
associations,  whether  the  mere  names  of  persons 
er  tilings,  or  bits  of  quotations  in  prose  or  verse. 
The  seventy-five  words  were  similarly  divisible 
into  three  groups.  The  first  included  such  words 
as  ••abasement,"  ♦•abhorrence,"  ••adoration," 
and  ••  acclamation,"  all  of  which  could  be  per- 
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fectly  expressed  in  pantomime,  and  generally 
gave  rise  to  histrionic  ideas.  The  second  group 
comprised  ••  abbej^,"  ••  aborigines,"  ••  abyss,"  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  admitted  of  sense  represen- 
tation, either  by  a  visual  image,  or,  in  the  case 
of  such  a  word  as  ••  acid,"  by  some  other  sense. 
In  the  third  group  were  the  words  ••  afternoon," 
••ability,"  ••  absence,"  ••  actuality,"  and  others  of  a 
like  abstract  character,  difficult  to  apprehend  and 
]*ealize,  and  tending  to  give  rise  to  purely  verbal 
Associations.  But  as  two  ideas  were  registered 
on  each  occasion,  the  eight  results  were  usually 
dispersed  among  all  the  g^ups,  though  in  un- 
equal proportions. 

Experiments  such  as  these  allow  an  unexpected 
amount  of  lllumfbation  to  enter  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  character,  which  are  opened  and 
bared  by  them  like  the  anatomy  of  an  animal 
under  the  scalpel  of  a  dissector  in  broad  daylight. 
If  we  had  records  of  the  self-examination  of 
manv  persons,  and  compared  them,  I  think  we 
should  be  much  impressed  by  the  differences 
between  one  mind  and  another  in  the  quality, 
wealth,  and  appropriateness  of  their  associated 
ideas,  and  we~ should  wonder  that  mutual  mis- 
understandings were  not  more  frequent  even 
than  they  are. 

I  found  the  purely  verbal  associations  to  con- 
trast forcibly  in  their  rapid,  mechanical  precision 
with  the  tard^  and  imperfect  elaboration  of  highly 
generalized  ideas ;  the  former  depending  on  an 
elementary  action  of  the  brain,  the  latter  upon 
an  exeeedWly  complicated  one.  It  was  easy  to 
infer  from  this  the  near  alliance  between  smart- 
ness and  shallowness. 

It  so  happens  that  my  mental  imagery  concerns 
itself  more  with  aspects  of  scenery  than  with  the 
faces  of  men,  as  I  have  rather  a  good  memory  for 
localities,  and  much  pleasure  in  thinking  about 
them,  while  I  am  distressed  by  natural  inaptitude 
for  recollecting  features.  I  was,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  names  of  persons  were 
just  twice  as  frequent  in  my  associations  as  those 
of  things,  including  places,  books,  and  pictures. 
The  associated  words  that  formed  part  of  sen- 
tences or  quotations  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, and  tended  strongly  to  recurrence.  The 
majority  were  of  good  verse  or  prose;  the 
minority  were  doggerel.  I  may  as  well  specify 
their  origin.  Four  of  the  verse  quotations  were 
from  Tennyson,  two  from  Shakespeare,  and  eight 
from  other  sources  partly  doggerel .  Of  the  prose, 
^ve  were  from  the  Bible,  and  seven  from  other 
sources,  partly  grotesque,  and  some  of  them 
family  phrases,  i  suspect  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  rubbish  in  the  furniture  of  all  our  brains. 

The  occasional  vividness  of  an  idea  is  very 
startling,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  explaining 
it  fully ;  but  sometimes  I  am* sure  it  is  due  to  the 
concurrence  of  many  associations,  severally  of 
small  intensity,  but  in  the  aggregate  very  effec- 
tive. An  instance  of  this  is  tne  powerful  effect 
produced  by  multitudes  subject  to  a  common  feel- 
ingof  enthusiasm,  religious  fervor,  or  pure  panic. 
In  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  experiencing  such  manifestations, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  of  the  multitudi- 
nous sounds  and  movements  that  reached  the  ear 
and  eye,  being  inspired  by  a  common  feeling, 
added  its  effect  to  that  of  all  the  others.  When 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  single  person  or  of 
a  small  company,  the  empty  background  fills  a 
large  part  of  the  field  of  view  and  dilutes  the 
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visual  effectof  their  enthusiasm.  Nay,  the  larger 
part  of  the  fonns  of  the  persons  themselves  are 
similarly  inexpressive,  unless  they  be  consum- 
mate actors.  But  nothing  is  seen  m  an  enthusi- 
astic multitude  but  excited  faces  and  gestures, 
nothing  is  heard  but  excited  voices  and  rustlings. 
Their  variety  is  such  that  every  chord  in  the  heart 
of  a  by-stander,  that  admits  of  vibrating  in  .sym- 
pathy "with  the  common  feeling,  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  do  so  by  some  of  them. 

The  background  of  our  mental  imagery  is 
neither  uniform  nor  constant  in  its  character. 
It  changes  in  color,  tint,  and  pattern,  though,  in 
all  these   are  usually  very  faintly 


ful  supervisor,  and  to  think  that  my  best  brain- 
work  is  wholly  independent  of  it.  TJie  uncon- 
scious operations  of  th^  mind  freauentlv  for 
transcend  the  conscious  ones  in  intellectual  im- 
portance. Sudden  inspirations  and  those  flash- 
ings out  of  results  which  cost  a  great  deal  of 
conscious  effort  to  ordinary  people,  but  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  what  is  known  as  genius,  are 
undoubted  products  of  unconscious  cerebration. 
Conscious  actions  are  motived,  and  motives  can 
make  themselves  attended  to,  whether  conscious- 
ness be  present  or  not.  Consciousness  seems  to 
do  little  more  than  attest  the  fact  that  the  various 
organs  of  the  brain  do  not  work  with  perfect 
ease  or  cooperation.    Its  position  appears  to  be 


._  „  -iuge 

work.  The  unconscious  operations  of  the  ihind 
may  be  likened  to  the  innumerable  waves  that 
travel  by  night,  unseen  and  in  silence,  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  an  ocean.  Consciousness  may 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  sheen  and  roar  of  the 
breakers,  where  a  single  line  of  the  waves  is 
lashed  into  foam  on  the  scores  that  obstruct  their 
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marked,  and  it  requires  much  attention  to  study    *   ,  ,  .- .        j*  ir-^  •     «.« 

them  properly.    Its  peculiarities  have  nothing  to  that  of  a  helpless  spectator  of  but  a  minute 
do  with  associated  ideas ;  they  appear  to  depend   fraction  of  a  huge  amount  of  automatic  braan^ 
solely   upon   chance    physiological    causes,  to 
which  some  of  our  ideas  are  also  undoubtedly 
due. 

The  usual  faintness  of  highly  generalized  ideas 
is  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  sudden 
increase  of  vividness  that  our  conception  of  a 
substantive  is  sure  to  receive  when  an  adjective 
is  joined  to  it  that  limits  the  gcneraliS^on. 
Thus  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  form  a  mental  cdn-^ . 
ception  corresponding  to  the  word  **  afternoon  ;" 
but  if  we  hear  the  words  **  a  wet  aiternoon,^^  a 
mental  picture  arises  at  once,  that  has  a  fair 
amount  of  definition.  If,  however,  we  take  a 
step  further  and  expand  the  phrase  to  **a  wet 
afternoon  in  a  country  house,^^  the  mind  becomes 
crowded  with  imageiy. 

The  more  we  exercise  our  reason,  the  more 
we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  the  higher  order  of 
generalizations  and  the  less  with  visual  imagery ; 
consequently  our  power  of  seeing  the  latter  be- 
comes blunted  by  disuse.  Probably,  also,  the 
mind  becomes  less  able  to  picture  things  to 
itself  as  we  advance  in  age.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  my  mental  imagery  now 
and  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  child.  It  was  then 
as  vivid  and  as  gorgeous  as  in  a  dream. 

It  is  a  perfect  marvel  to  me,  when  watching 
the  working  of  my  mind,  to  find  how  faintly  I 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  words  I  hear  or  read, 
utter  or  write.  If  our  brain- work  had  been 
limited  to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  well  within 
our  consciousness,  I  do  not  see  how  our  intel- 
lectual performances  would  rise  much  above  the 
level  of  those  of  idiots.  For  instance,  I  just 
now  opened  a  railway  prospectus,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  caught  my  eye,  the  purport  of 
which  was  taken  in  block  —  **  An  agreement  will 
be  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  approval 
of  the  proprietora  on  Friday  next" —  yet  I  am 
certain  that  I  had  not,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could 
easily  obtain,  a  ^od  general  idea  corresponding 
to  any  one  of  uie  six  principal  words  in  the 
passage,  **  agreement,"  *♦  submitted,"  **  con- 
sideration," •*  approval,"  "proprietors,"  and 
**  Friday."  If  I  puzzle  over  the  words  in  detail 
until  I  lully  realize  their  meaning,  I  lose  more 
than  I  gain ;  there  is  time  for  the  previous  words 
to  slip  out  of  mind,  and  so  I  fail  to  grasp  the 
sentence  as  a  whole. 

The  more  I  have  examined  the  workings  of 
my  own  mind,  whether  in  the  walk  alon^  Pall 
Mall,  or  in  tiio  seventy-five  words,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  numerous  ways  I  have  attempted 
but  do  not  here  describe,  the  less  respect  I  feel 
for  the  part  played  by  consciousness.  I  be^in 
with  others  to  doubt  its  use  altogether  as  a  help- 


Vminob  pluj^debings  a  la  mode. 

Plu^ering  h  la  mode,  that  is  to  say  by  fraud 
and  inffenldttg.  methods  of  cheating,  is  not  con- 
fined to  thosegJ2«»<i  schemes  now  agitating  the 
financial  worlf.^Sje  higher-chws  rogues liave 
imitators  on  a  compa^^®]^  *^"°?^^«  ^!*  J!!^! 
make  a  regular  bu^ine*  t^  P^^^OT^  ""L^  «t^f  I 
munily.    Every  one  mus?*"^^  t^^ who  peruses 

the  metropolitin  police  re^-    ^^  ^ff^"*  *  ^""^ 

examples.  Vi        j        -i « 

Perliaps  the  most  despicaSlg  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^®" 
cuted  of  these  multifarious  pet^L'^'^^'f  "♦tl,T; 
sists  in  advertising  that "  Any  peSj^"  ^£®^^1I^! 
can  obtain  readify  without  previJP  ^«^t . "  fu 
from  two  pounds  to  three  pounds  w^  7  a  certain 
that  is  required  being  an  advance\^  rf  ^ 
sum,  usually  five  pounds,  which  ot^  B  at  a 
warded  with  name  and  address  to  ^.j^^  ;g  ^ 
particular  place  named.  The  whole  Succeeds 
trick ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  often  it  ail«gs  qJ* 
We  have  known  at  lesst  a  dozen  instac.  -^jjj. 
poor  deluded  individuals  sending  the  laEgj^  ^f 
nant  of  their  little  property  to  the  wri iL  the 


these  fraudulent  advertisements.  Sometii 


luital 


swindler  asks  only  six  postage-stamps  in  I'ee^^^ 
for  his  information  as  to  how  two  pounds  a  riet- 
can  be  realized.    In  such  cases,  hundreds  ol^^ 
ters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  pour  in,  ^^^ 
laden  with  six  stamps,  which  are  good  for  ^^ 
pence ;  and  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  s&g 
them  never  hear  any  more  about  it.    They  h^ 
been  cheated,  and  are  wholly  without  recou^-1 
Not  an  uncommon  device  consists  in  adverti^^ 
*'  An  infallible  cure  for  sea-sickness.    Any  p^ 
son  using  the  remedy  can  never  suffer  from  tl 
distressing  malady.    Recipe  sent  by  enclosi 
two  postage-stamps  and  a  stamped  envelope, 
The  reply  Is;  "Don't  go  to  sea."  , 

Advertisements  of  **  Partners  Wanted  "  ofti 
emanate  from  the  clever  rogues.  We  saw 
young  man  the  other  day  who  was  just  taking 

Eassa^e  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trusting,  as 
e  told  us,  either  to  find  a  fortune  or  deaw  at 
the  Diamond  Fields.  For  seven  years  he  had 
saved  the  greater  portion  of  his  salary  as  a  con- 
veyancing clerk ;  a  relative  died  and  left  him  a 
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small  amount  of  money;  and  altogether  ho 
found  himself  in  jpossession  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  Lawyer  though  he  was,  a  clever  ro^e 
got  hold  of  him  through  one  of  these  advertise- 
ments of  partnership ;  and  with  the  promise  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum,  besides  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  services,  he  invested  his  money, 
and  became  the  junior  in  a  firm  of  wine-mer- 
chants. Within  three  weeks  the  senior  partners 
disappeared,  and  the  poor  dupe  was  ruined.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  constantly  appear  in  London ; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  most  sharp-witted 
man  to  distin^ish  the  true  from  the  false  adver- 
tisements of  this  character. 

Another  mode  of  swindling  is  carried  on  by 
advertising  for  confidential  clerks  or  cashiers  to 
perform  trustworthy  duties ;  and  on  the  appli- 
cant seeinfi^  the  advertiser,  he  is  told  that  two 
hundred,  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  five  hundred 
pounds  are  required  as  a  deposit  for  his  trust- 
worthiness. Sometimes  the  sum  demanded  will 
be  only  fifty  or  twenty  pounds,  according  to  the 
advertiser^s  idea  of  the  applicant's  means.  A 
^ood  salary  is  promised ;  and  when  the  deposit 
IS  paid,4;he  youn^  man  is  installed  in  offices  with 
very  trilling  duties  at  first,  and  none  to  follow ; 
his  employer  is  always  absent,  and  eventually 
the  rooms  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  land- 
lord. The  clever  rogue,  after  swindling  two  or 
three  young  men  in  this  way  in  the  City,  proba- 
bly goes  to  the  West  End  to  carry  on  further 
operations  of  a  similar  nature.  Now,  it  cannot 
be  too  welf  known  by  young  men  of  good  char- 
acter that  there  is  a  Guarantee  Society  who  will 
become  responsible  for  them  to  any  amount  re- 
quired for  a  small  annual  payment ;  and  largo 
firms  prefer  such  security  to  that  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;  for  in  case  of  any  default,  the  young 
men  are  prosecuted  by  the  Society,  and  the 
trouble  and  expense  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  employer. 

In  speaking  of  the  clever  rogues  in  London  we 
do  not  enumerate  the  ordinary  pickpockets,  whose 
avocations  have  ever  been  the  same ;  waiting  for 
a  crowd,  when  one  more  expert  than  the  rest  is 
allowed  to  operate  while  his  confederates  cover  his 
actions.  The  police  are  pretty  vigilant  in  looking 
alter  these  gentlemen,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
great  crush,  placards  are  stuck  up  reminding 
the  people  to  take  caro  of  their  pockets.  The 
clever  rogues  are  mostly  to  be  found  around  the 
banks,  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  better-class  re- 
freshment-rooms, picking  up  information  which, 
if  not  useful  at  the  moment,  may  guide  them 
upon  a  luture  occasion.  They  are  more  active 
than  the  secret  police;  they  often  know  when 
any  one  is  about  to  receive  a  large  amoimt  of 
Dioney,  and  their  best  chance  of  obtaining  it.  A 
short  time  ago  an  old  gentleman  wont  into  a 
London  bank  to  cash  a  check  for  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  He  took  the  greater  portion 
of  it  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  he  counted 
and  put  under  his  left  arm,  and  set  himself  de- 
liberately to  count  the  gold.  Finding  this  all 
right,  he  looked  for  the  notes.  They  were  gone. 
Some  one  had  come  slyly  behind  him,  and  with- 
drawn the  notes.  The  old  gentleman  doubted 
his  senses ;  searched  his  pockets,  lest  he  mi^ht 
have  put  them  there  unawares ;  then  he  hurriedly 
told  the  clerk  of  his  loss.  The  number  of  the 
notes  had  been  preserved,  and  a  fleet  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  the  Bank  of  England 
to  stop  them.    When  he  arrived  there,  he  was 


told  they  were  all  cashed  in  gold  three  minutes 
ago. 

Another  case  may  be  given.  A  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  the  commercial  world  cashed 
a  check  at  a  London  bank  for  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  taking  the  whole  in  one-hundred-pound 
notes.  lie  was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  bank 
when  a  person  resembling  a  clerk,  bareheaded 
and  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder,  saying:  **Beg  your  pardon  sir; 
will  you  allow  me  just  to  take  the -number  of 
these  i^otes  again  ?  I  won^t  keep  you  a  minute.'^ 
The  gentleman,  taken  ofi*  his  guard,  handed  the 
notes  over  to  the  supposed  clerk,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed into  the  bank.  After  giving  the  former 
time  to  reach  the  ton  end  and  return,  he  met  the 
gentleman  at  the  door,  saying:  **  Please  walk 
this  way ;  that  gentleman  will  attend  to  you  in  a 
minute ; "  pointing  to  a  clerk  who  was  deeply 
engaged.  Five  minutes  elapsed  before  the  gen- 
tleman could  draw  the  clerk^s  attention  to  his 
case ;  and  he  was  thunderstruck  to  find  that  this 
official  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  other  clerks 
were  interrogated,  and  they  were  equally  in 
the  dark.  Of  course  no  time  was  lost  in  going 
to  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  too  late ;  the  clever 
rogue  had  been  before  them,  and  obtained  gold 
for  the  notes. 

A  case  of  almost  a  similar  character  must  be 
given,  to  show  that  the  clever  rogue  does  not 
work  without  accomplices.  A  gentleman  was 
paying  in  a  large  sum  of  money  into  a  bank  at 
the  West  End  of  I^ndon,  when  a  hundred-pound 
note  was  suddenly  missed.  In  a  moment  a  cab 
was  called,  and  the  number  transmitted  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  a  few  minutes  the  note 
was  presented,  and  the  gold  paid;  and  as  is 
usual  with  the  Bank  authonties,  the  person  was 
followed  and  given  in  charge ;  but  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  the  hundred  sovereigns  had  disap- 
peared. How  the  rogue  managed  to  obtain  access 
to  his  accomplice  without  being  detected  in 
transmitting  the  money,  is  a  mystery,  but  it  was 
done.  The  man  did  not  got  free,  however,  for 
the  handwriting  on  the  note  was  proved  to  be 
his ;  and  as  he  nad  given  a  false  name  and  ad- 
dress, he  was  prosecuted,  and  London  was  free 
of  him  for  a  time. 

The  great  Dimsdale  frauds,  which  consisted  of 
fabricating  false  title-deed,  have  been  described 
heret:)fore.  We  question  whether  any  of  these 
fraudulent  transiictions  equalled  the  following  in 
audacity.  It  reminds  us  of  the  tricks  of  •*Gil 
Bias."  A  gentleman  was  going  abroad  for 
twelve  months,  and  he  dosirea  to  let  his  house 
ready  furnished  for  that  period.  The  ground- 
rent  was  lorty  pounds  per  annum,  but  the  rate- 
able value  was  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  the 
gentleman  held  a  lease  for  twenty-seven  years 
unexpired.  On  his  way  from  the  club  one  night 
he  met  a  military-looking  man,  who  gave  the 
name  of  an  officer  in  the  Army  List,  and  assumed 
a  knowledge  of  this  gentleman's  family,  making 
inquiries  about  relatives,  with  whom  he  declared 
he  was  well  acquainted.  Of  course  this  natu- 
rally led  to  a  revisit  to  the  club,  and  the  pseudo- 
officer  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman,  and  a 
social  evening  spent.  The  next  day  this  new 
friend  called  at  the  gentleman's  house,  and  upon 
his  saying  tJiat  he  required  a  furnished  residence 
for  himself  and  his  wmily,  what  could  be  more 
satisfjictory  than  that  he  sliould  have  that  of  his 
friends'  friend.  The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and 
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the  gentieman  thought  himself  particularly  can- 
tioas  when  he  demanded  two  hundred  pounds  for 
a  Quarterns  rent  in  advance,  which  he  obtained, 
and  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  old  butler  and 
house-keeper  in  the  house  to  look  after  his  prop- 
erty and  attend  to  the  new  tenant.  Scarcely  had 
the  gentleman  quitted  the  English  shores  when 
the  pretended  officer  went  to  a  celebrated  house- 
agent  and  announced  himself  as  the  lease-holder, 
assuming  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  whom 
he  rented  the  house.  He  said  he  wanted  to  sell  the 
lease  together  with  the  household  furniture ;  and 
he  actuuly  obtained  six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  for  it,  and  decamped  witli  the  money.  Of 
course,  when  the  next  tenant  came  to  take  posses- 
sion, the  butler  telegraphed  for  his  master,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  deeds  were  forged. 

One  could  hardly  expect  that  anything  like 
plundering  h  la  mode  could  have  been  developed 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  carriage-build- 
ing. Yet,  such  we  are  assured  was  the  case.  It 
occurred  some  years  a^o.  A  certain  builder  of 
carriages  micde  a  practice  of  keeping  a  carriage 
on  hand  to  palm  olf  on  the  executors  of  deceased 
noblemen.  It  was  a  costly  vehicle,  handsomely 
fitted  up.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  a  nobleman 
occurred,  the  carriage  was  decorated  with  the 
arms  of  the  deceased  in  the  best  style  of  heraldic 
painting.  With  this  preparation,  a  letter  was 
despatched  to  the  executors,  i-espectiUlly  inquir- 
ing when  it  would  be  convenient  to  remove  the 
carriage  which  had  been  built  according  to  the 
orders  of  his  lordship.  It  had  been  some  time 
ready  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  price  was  one 
hundfred  and  ninety  pounds,  or  some  such  sura. 
This  unpleasant  announcement  usually  led  to  a 
compromise.  The  carriage  not  being  wanted,  a 
sum  of  money  was  paid  by  the  executors  to  t*dce 
it  off  their  hands.  This  was  precisely  what  was 
anticipated.  The  carriage  was  now  ready  for  a 
fresh  start  in  plundering.  The  armorial  bearings 
were  obliterated ;  and  Uie  panels  were  prepared 
to  receive  the  heraldic  blazonry  of  the  next 
nobleman  on  whose  executors  the  same  trick 
could  be  played  off.  Very  clever  this ;  but  like 
all  rogueries,  it  was  at  length  found  out,  and  a 
loss  or  reputation  ensued.  What  became  of  the 
carriage  that  had  undergone  so  many  transfor- 
mations, we  know  not. 

A  remarkable  matter,  which  will  possibly  be 
the  groundwork  of  a  lengthened  trial,  shows 
how  the  clever  rogues  are  always  on  the  alert. 
An  old  gentleman  was  very  near  to  death ;  he 
was  desirous  of  leaving  his  worldly  affairs  in 
such  a  straightforward  manner  that  his  execu- 
tors should  have  no  trouble.  He  had  his  nieces 
around  him,  the  daughters  of  a  sister ;  but  his 
brother  had  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  and  died 
there,  leaving  two  sons ;  and  the  old  man  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  he  bad  no  children  of  his  own,  to 
divide  his  property  equally  between  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  To  the  surprise  of  the  family,  a 
telegram  was  received  from  Southampton  stating 
that  the  eldest  nephew  had  arrived  at  that  port 
and  would  be  in  London  next  day.  This  was  an 
unhoped-for  event,  and  it  gave  the  old  man  ^eat 
pleasure.  The  nephew  arrived,  and  was  gladly 
welcomed ;  the  nieces  greeted  him  with  affection 
as  their  cousin.  Ilis  knowledge  of  tlie  familv 
was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  of  his  individ- 
uality. The  uncle  sent  for  his  lawyer,  made  a 
new  will,  and  appointed  his  nephew  sole  executor. 
A  month  afterwards,  the  old  man  died,  and  the 


nephew  was  excessively  anxious  to  have  the  will 
proved  at  an  early  date  and  the  estate  realized, 
lie  paid  the  nieces  their  legacies ;  his  brother^ 
and  his  own  he  was  supposed  to  take  back  with 
him  to  the  West  Indies.  Some  months  afterwards 
letters  were  received  from  tlie  bond  fide  nephews 
proving  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
their  nucleus  death,  much  less  received  the  lega- 
cies. There  must  have  been  more  t^an  one 
clever  rogue  in  that  adventure;  but  how  the 
false  nephew  obtained  information  enough  to 
satisfy  every  one  concerned  and  make  good  his 
claim  to  the  property,  is  a  mystery. 

It  cannot  be  to  widely  known  Uiat  ropery  in 
the  guise  of  elegant  manners  prevails  m  some 
of  the  best  circles  in  the  metropolis.  Rascals 
on  the  outlook  fo|;  dupes  are  found  in  the  clubs, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  mess-room,  at  social  parties,  in 
die  railway  train,  on  board  the  steamboat,  at  the 
opera — yea,  everywhere  in  London  life  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  gaining  money  and 
sacrificing  the  unfortunate  victim.  The  clever 
rogues  are  not  now  confined  to  the  uneducated. 
Men  with  universitv  training  and  aristocratio 
associations  prowl  about  like  wild  beasts  seeking 
whom  they  can  devour,  and  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  capture  the  innocent  and  beguile  them  as 
serpents  would  their  prey.  That  such  a  state 
of  things  should  exist  is  certainly  very  melan- 
choly. The  only  explanation  that  can  be  offered 
is  that  vast  hordes  of  3'oung  men  with  loose  and 
extravagant  habits,  who  despise  all  regular 
means  of  industry,  betake  liiemselves  to  schemes 
of  villany  in  order  to  maintain  appearances. 
And  it  is  sorrowful  to  think  how  the  low  type  of 
morality  which  has  been  latterly  developed  in 
respectable  circles,  has  spread  like  a  canker 
through  various  conditions  of  society.  A  costly 
stye  of  living;  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  principle, 
is  undoubtealy  at  the  basis  of  all  the  sorts  of 

glundering  we  have  specified.  Very  despicable ! 
lut  to  repeat  an  expressive  phrase  employed  by 
one  of  Walter  Scott's  characters,  *•  meanness  is 
the  natural  companion  of  profiigacy.^^ 
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[There  is  a  funny  impartiality  in  the  way  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  following  artacle  distrib- 
utes ilis  digs  at  the  undignified  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Such  impartiality  is  not  commonly 
credited  to  the  Saturday  Review^  but  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  it  has  a  conscience,  —  such  as  it  is. 
And  observe  the  curious  information  about  the 
North  American.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
ascribe  ** Cultivated  -elderly  infomuUion^^  to  oar 
English  contemporary.  — Ed.j 

rreachers  have,  perhaps,  the  right  to  complain 
that  their  hearers  are  very  difficult  to  please. 
They  can  scarcely  avoid  being  accused  either  of 
dulncss  or  of  unworthy  levity.  In  America  the 
ministers  of  all  denominations  seem  to  prefer 
incurring  the  latter  charge.  The  North  Amef' 
ican  Review^  a  periodical  which  cannot  be  called 
^ay,  and  which,  according  to  Edgar  Poe,  is  en- 
tirely written  by  cultivated  elderly  clergymen, 
has  very  seriously  rebuked  the  ** sensationalism*^ 
of  the  transatlantic  pulpit.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  lec- 
tures his  brethren,  is  himself  a  very  austere 
writer.  Ho  seems  to  have  a  charming  topic,  and 
to  know  a  hundred  good  stories  about  the  devices 
of  the  popular  New  York  preacher.    So  intent, 
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however,  is  he  on  edification,  that  he  only  now 
and  then  lets  out  one  of  the  anecdotes  with  which 
he  is  obviously  primed.  We  are  compelled  to 
imagine  what  a  screaming  pulpit  farce  in  Ameri- 
ca must  be  by  aid  of  a  few  hints,  and  by  reflections 
on  the  performances  of  the  more  daring  anil  orig- 
inal of  our  own  theological  buffoons. 

The  preachers  who  are  accused  of  sensationalism 
naturally  take  refuge  in  arguments  like  those  of 
sensational  novelists.    The  romancer  points  out 
that  there  are  some  '*  sensational  ^^  incidents  in 
EaniUt^  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stabbing 
and  poisoning  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  that  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  is   more  intense  than 
most  of  Miss  Yonge^s  stories  for  ciris.    Hence 
he  01^  she  argues  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  use  of 
crime  and  horror.    The  reply  is  easy ;  crime  and 
horror  are  not  the  only  elements  of  interest  in  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  or  Hamlet,  as  they  are  in 
a  great  many  stories  that  it  is  needless  to  name. 
The  arguments  of  the  dramatic  or  comic  preacher 
are  of  the  same  fiimsy  kind.    He  points  out  that 
Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  were  most  successful 
when  they  *•  improved "  the  events  of  the  day. 
He  excuses  the  lugubrious  rhetoric  of  his  orations 
on  royal  deaUis,  and  the  copious  quotations  from 
In  Memariam  and  Lord  Lytton^s  i)oems  which  he 
mineles  with  his  tears,  by  the  example  of  the  fu- 
ner^  sermons  of  the  great  Frenchmen .    It  is  only 
necessary  to  reply  that  their  performances  were 
someUiing  more  (though,  after  all,  perhaps  not 
very  much  more)  than  Sunday  substitutes  for  the 
Mercure  Qalant.    Again,  the  comic  preacher  will 
maintain  that  all  *'  means  of  g^ace  ^^  are  justi- 
fiable, which  is  rather  a  Jeduitical  doctrine.    He 
will  defend  his  weekly  drivel  about  evening 
parties,  railway  accidents,  commercial  panics, 
and  what  not,  by  saying  that  only  by  these 
devices  can  he  secure  the  attention  of  men  and 
women.    Their  lives  run  so  much  in  a  groove 
that  he  must  follow  in  the  track,  and  must  tell 
them  better  stories  from  the  pulpit  than  they  are 
likely  to  hear  in  the  smoking-room.    Thus  we 
possess  Several  preachers  who  rival  Mark  Twain 
or  Artcmus  Ward  in  gay  profanity,  and  who 
certainly  are  **  doing  a  great  work  in  our  midst," 
if  spiritual  success  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
numbers  of  people  who   enjoy  being  chaffed 
from  the  pulpit.    These  courageous  divines  still 
lack  the  boldness  of  their  American  models; 
besides,  carent  vote  sacro ;  the  daily  papers  do 
not  yet  devote  their  Monday  columns  to  minute 
reports  of  tiieir  jests  and  eccentricities. 

The  American  newspapers  have  not  neglected 
this  branch  of  business.  Every  Monday  a  kind 
of  Symposium  is  held  in  the  edifying  pages  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  For  weeks  the  preachers 
have  been  vying  with  each  other  in  ori^nal  ideas 
about  eternal  punishment.  Fashionaolo  people 
go  to  hear  Mr.  Howler  (who  is  a  **  hard-shell," 
or  very  convinced  and  condemnatory  person)  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  ilonejrman 
charms  them  with  his  gentle  and  genial  univer- 
salism.  On  Monday  the  discourses  are  served 
up  for  the  business-men  who  flash  past  the 
upper  floor  windows  in  their  delightful  trains, 
which  add  a  new  ornament  and  luxury  to  civili- 
zation. Egged  on  by  the  press,  the  clergy  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  French  poet 
who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  say  something  more 
startling  and  disgusting  than  the  poet  who  pre- 
ceded him.  By  this  time  the  sensations  which 
can  be  stirred  by  the  ideas  of  eternal  punishment 


are  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  pious  public 
of  New  York  is  really  to  be  pitied.    No  topic 
admits  of  being   peppered   much  hotter,  and 
preachers  are  descending  in  despair  from  high 
tragedy  to  low  comedy.    The  press  not  only  re- 
ports all  that  has  been  said  aner  the  event,  but 
advertises  beforehand  the  preachers   and   the 
titles  of  their  sermons.    On  Sunday  morning  the 
jaded  lover  of  excitement  looks  down  tiie.  list  of 
sermons  as  he  scans  the  list  of  plays  at  the  thea- 
tres.   Shall  he  go  and  hear  the  latest  effusion  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  or  sliall  he  try 
some  less  familiar  favorite?    The  titles  of  ser- 
mons provoke  rather  than  satisfy  curiosity.  Here 
are  some  of  the  announcements :    •*  A  Man  get- 
ting out  of  a  Ship,"  *♦  How  Jonah  lost  his  Um- 
brella," •*  The  Speckled  Bird,"  ''A  Little  Man 
up  a  Tree,"  **The  Runaway  Knock,"  and  so 
forth.    These  titles  have  the  ouaintness,  without 
the  humors,  of  our  old  English  Puritans.    When 
Richard  Taverner,  Esq.,  of  Woodeaton,  preached 
in  the  University  pulpit  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  he  said,  quite  naturally,  **  I  have  brought 
you  some  fine  bisketts  baked  in  the  oven  of 
Charitie,  carefully  conserved  for  the  chickens  of 
the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the  spirit,  the  sweet 
swallows  of  salvation."     The  Yankee  notions, 
however,  are  not  natural  but  forced.    To  adver- 
tise thus,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  is  **  a  deliberate 
letting  down  of  the  great  aim  of  the  Christian 
ministry."    Alter  all,  the  titles  are  not  very  tak- 
ing.   We  can  all  ima^ne  what  will  be  said 
about  Zacchseus,  **  the  little  man  up  a  tree,"  and 
the  withering  of  Jonah's  gourd  is  but  poorly 
concealed  by  the  jape  about  the  prophet's  um- 
brella.   It  appears  that  several  American  par- 
sons curse  and    swear  in  the  pulpit.     •♦The 
profanity  of  the  oath  whi(^h  is  common  in  the 
streets  has  a  peculiar  piquancy  when  it  is  quoted, 
even  if  it  be  ouoted  only  to  be  <!ondemned,  in  tiie 
house  of  Goo,  and  the  gusto  with  which  it  was 
given  will  be  comment^  on  when  other  things 
of  great  value  are  entirely  lost  sight  of."    Thus 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  was  sincerely 
edified  when  an  English  Dissenter  began  his  ser- 
mon with  the  words,  *•  It's  devilish  iiot."    The 
old  Scotch  minister  who,  when  young  men  out* 
did  him  in  elo(juenco,  *'  mounted  the  white  horse 
o'  the  Revelation,  and  he  aye  dings  them  a\" 
really  chose  a  more  appropriate  form  of  rhetoric 
than  his  modern  brethren. 

When  churches,  like  theatres,  are  merely 
speculative  proprietary  concerns,  it  is  natural 
that  experiments  should  be  tried  by  managers 
who  wish  to  fill  their  pews.  A  very  feeble  joke 
from  the  pulpit  goes  a  long  way,  and  you  will 
see  an  audience  titter  over  a  jest  that  would 
hardly  get  a  laugh  even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  tendency  of  men  and  women  to  gig- 
gle when  they  are  got  together  in  numbers  in  a 
sacred  place  has  been  made  use  of  by  reckless 
preachers  of  Buddhism  no  less  than  of  Spur- 
geonism.  The  Bonze  seldom  niade  a  better  hit 
tiian  when  he  described  the  final  doom  of  the  in- 
dolent temple-servant.  **The  man,  my  breth- 
ren," he  cried,  ••  was  the  slave  of  this  holy  place 
for  many  years.  He  never  swept  it  out  as  I  like 
to  see  it  done.  I  remonstrated  with  him ;  but  in 
vain.  I  pleaded  with  him;  but  in  jain.  He 
died.  Where  is  he  now?  Thai  is  he;  he  is 
there  I "  thundered  the  Bonze,  pointing  to  a  dirty 
old  broom  which  stood  in  the  comer.  It  was  in 
this  shape  that  the  hieratic  serf  was  to  expiate 
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life  of  laziness.  Oor  creed  scarcely  permits 
SQch  flights;  but  the  comic  parson  wno  was 
preaching  a  sermon  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of 
his  own  chapel  came  near  the  hnmor  of  the 
Bonze.    **  Aly  friends,  the  gilding  is  off  the  gin- 

gbr-bread,  the  paint  is  peeling  trom  the  walls, 
nt  I  do  not  think  of  that ;  I  thmk,"  be  said,  with 
a  solemn  gesture,  **  of  what  is  above ;  there  is  a 
great  hole  in  the  roof.^^  The  French  ai  this  mo- 
ment are  much  troubled  by  the  bad  taste,  the  jig- 
ging buffooneries  of  their  small  adventurous 
theatres.  They  think  that  to  subsidize  more 
houses,  and  so  enable  a  larger  number  of  actors 
to  play  for  art^s  sake  without  loss,  would  be  a 
plan  worth  trying.  The  antics  of  the  preachers 
m  private  *'  adventure  ^  cha{>el8,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  are  certainly  an  argument  in 
favor  of  an  established  church,  if  an  analogy  may 
be  drawn  from  the  theatre.  It  would  be  by  no 
means  amazing  to  learn  that  some  speculative 
person  had  engaged  Zazel  to  illustrate  the  flight 
of  angels,  or  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke  to 
deoM>ush  the  riv^d  pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
spiritualism. 

It  is  the  competitive  and  commercial  spirit 
that  b^cts  modem  theological  sensationalism. 
No  one  can  **  draw  ^  if  he  does  not  advertise 
himself;  if  he  does  not  '*  draw  ^  he  must  be  re- 
moved, and  other  persons  substituted;  and  so 
every  kind  of  cffiate  is  employed.    The  sen- 
sational sermons  of  the  librcs  precheurs,  con- 
cerning whom  M.  Meray  has  made  what  we 
think  a  dull  and  disappointing  book,  were  the 
result  of  similar  ambition.    The  monk  who  told 
a  few  risky  stories  about  saints  was  certain  to  be 
asked  to  dinner  in  the  hall,  and  thus  hamology 
was  enriched  by  some  comic  stories,    rerhaps 
the  force  of  competition  in  producing  a  sen- 
sational discourse  was  never  so  well  iflustrated 
as  by  the  case  of  the  Scotch  probationer  at 
Greenock.    A  ••probationer,"  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say,  is  a  young  minister  who  has  not 
procured  a  living.    He  engages  in  rhetorical 
tournaments  with  his  fellows;  they  preach  in 
turn  before  critical  congregations,  like  Liberal 
politicians  before  the  Two  Hundred  at  South- 
wark.    It  chanced  that  the  probationer  of  the 
story  had  to  preach  before  a  shipbuilding  parish 
in  Greenock,  and  he  could  conceive  no  topic  more 
likely  to  interest  his  audience  than  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Ark.    After  commending  the  faith  of 
Kooh,  he  pointed  out  to  his  listeners  that  this 
faith  was  of  a  sort  which  they,  hard-working 
shipwrights,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  appreciate.  | 
Koah^s  difficulties  were  iust  those  practical  ones, ; 
he  said,  which  they  could  understand  and  sym- : 
pathize  with.     ••  Ilere  was  this  poor  man,  living 
m  a  land  where,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  there ! 
is  no  watter.  nothing  but  the  dew  on  the  herbs  in ! 
the  morning,  and  the  wells  from    which  the, 
women  fill  Sieir  pitchers  at  the  g(»ing  down  o^  | 
the  sun.    And  this  poor  man  was  told  to  prepare  { 
for  a  flood,  and  how  he  could  tell  what  a  flood  | 
might  be  (in  a  country  where,  as  travellers  say,  | 
there  is  no  watter)  is  clean  beyond  me ;  butir 
any  o'  the  congregation  has  received  any  light ' 
on  the  subject,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  speak  to 
him  in  the  ves^.    Well,  this  poor  man  was  told . 
he  must  build  an  ark,  and  how  ho  was  to  set 
about  that  in  a  country  where,  as  I  am  informed 
by  the  writings  of  the  learned,  there  is  no  wood, , 
is  also  a  matter  quite  beyond  mc,  and  a  most 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  fiiith  of  the  Patriarch. 
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But  if  any  member  of  this  intelligent  congrega- 
tion (and  ye  are  all  interested  in  this  question) 
thinks  he  has  received  any  light  on  the  matter, 
I  will  be  most  happy  to  meet  him  in  the  vestry." 
After  awakening  the  scepticism  of  his  listeners 
by  these  absurd  difficulties  (much  as  University 
preachers  delight  in  introilucing  the  very  latest 
heresy  to  the  undergraduates),  the  probationer 
ende<i  with  a  picture  of  Noah  at  work  in  his  •*  bit 
yairdio,"  and  of  the  boys  looking  over  the  fence 
and  derisively  observing,  ••Weel,  Koah,  how 
are  ye  getting  on  to-day,  and  when's  the  launch 
to  be?" 

Competition  but  rarely  produces,  perhaps,  dis- 
courses so  naive  as  that  of  the  Greenock  proba- 
tioner. It  is  plain  enou^,  however,  that  the 
public  is  really  responmble  for  the  vagaries  of 
the  sensational  preacher.  By  the  beaatiful  work- 
ing of  the  laws  of  social  economy,  tiie  demand 
obtains  the  supply,  while  still  larger  and  showier 
supplies  are  laia  in  to  tempt  a  ft^esh  demand. 
If  Mr.  Spurgeon  rivals  Our  Boys  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, Mr.  Charles  Uone^man  must  vie  with  the 
Pink  Dominoes  in  his  chapel  in  May  Fair.  Just 
at  present,  perhaps,  politics  supply  the  readiest 
material  to  the  nc^Oed  pulpiteer.  He  either 
swells  all  over  with  imperial  pride,  or  he  prays 
for  the  prompt  defeat  of  the  British  forces  by 
those  intercstmg  children  of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes 
—  the  Afghans.  When  politics  are  more  quiet, 
social  scandal  will  doubtless  be  introduced,  if 
indeed  competitive  sensationalism  has  not  al- 
ready pounced  on  this  tempting  prey.  Nothing 
would  •*  draw  ^  better  than  an  unctuous  descrip- 
tion of  a  contemporary  elopement,  followed,  of 
course,  by  a  gloomy  view  of  the  consequences 
of  that  arrangement.  When  once  preachers  have 
begun  to  try  to  create  an  effect  by  illegitimate 
means,  there  is  no  subjective  reason  why  they 
should  ever  stop.  When  onco  the  public  has 
tolerated  a  certam  amount  of  profone  bad  taste, 
no  one  can  say  where  it  will  draw  the  line.  It 
may  become  expedient  to  have  a  censor  of  ser- 
mons as  wo  have  a  censor  of  plays.  His  office 
will  neither  be  easy  nor  enviable. 

Saturday  Review. 

GLADSTONE. 

P'he  following  clear  and  striking  anal^^sis  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mental  characteristics  is  the 
heart  of  a  nodee  of  his  volumes  of  occasional 
essays  now  just  being  republished.  It  is  from 
the  London  Athenctum,  — EdJ] 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  measure  the 
interest  excited  by  an}'thing  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
write  by  the  intrinsic  value  or  novelty  of  the 
matter  it  contains,  for  in  almost  all  cases  that  in- 
terest attaches  itself  far  more  to  the  writer  him- 
self than  to  his  writing,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  even  his  Uomenc  studies  will  enjoy  a 
longer  life  as  part  of  a  future  volume  of  ''Glad- 
stone's Gleanings''  than  as  contributions  to  the 
study  of  Homer.  From  this  point  of  view  these 
essays  have  a  value  in  their  collected  shape 
which,  taken  separatelv,  they  would  hardly  pos- 
sess. For  on  each  and  all  of  them  —  from  the 
notice  of  Blanco  Wliite,  written  so  far  back  ivs 
1845,  to  the  article  headed  *'  Kin  bevond  tho 
Sea,*"  and  dated  September,  1878— the  same 
peculiar  personality  is  strongly  ;md  unmistok- 
iU)ly  stamped.  So  clear,  indeed,  is  the  impres- 
sion left   that  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  most 
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oases  the  disguise  of  the  anonymous  writer  was 
immediately  and  easily  penetrated,  and  the  au- 
thorship pronounced  almost  from  the  first  an 
open  secret.  It  is,  then,  the  light  they  throw 
on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  upon  his  habits  and  modes 
of  thought,  far  more  than  any  liffht  thev  throw 

En  the  special  subjects  they  deal  with,  that 
38  these  essays  their  strongest  claim  upon 
attention .  And  this  internal  unity  of  thought 
and  temperament  is  made  the  more  prominent 
by  the  comparative  absence  of  any  correspond- 
ing unity  of  Btv\e.  Indeed,  of  a  style,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  little 
or  none,  and  the  reader  is  almost  startled  to  find 
bow  well  he  gets  along  without  it.  Sometimes 
we  haye  a  sentence  so  long  and  involved  that 
nothing  but  a  passionate  intensity  of  meaning 
and  a  profuse  rocabularv  could  have  averted 
a  disastrous  collapse.  Elsewhere,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Lowe,  tibe 
**  Tempter,^  as  Mr.  Gladstone  might  say  (vol.  i., 
p.  248),  leads  him  to  imitate  with  very  partial 
success  the  nimble  dialectics  of  his  s^lt'ul  op- 
ponent. His  writing,  it  is  true,  is  often  vigorous 
and  trenchant,  his  phrases  not  unfrequently 
happy  and  well  turned ;  but  a  distinctive  style, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Lord  Macaulay^s,  he  most 
certainly  has  not. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  are  not  about 
to  attempt  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mental  characteristics  as  illustrated  in 
these  essays;  at  most  we  can  merely  call  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  prominent  traits  out  of 
many.  And  of  these  a  marked  one  is  the  con- 
trast between  what  may  be  called  ^e  pro- 
Sessive  and  the  stationary  sides  of  his  mmd. 
r.  Gladstone  possesses  on  the  one  hand  a  quick 
sensibility  to  new  impressions,  a  mat  power  of 
assimilation,  and  a  great  respect  Tor  the  chan^- 
in^  conditions  of  the  age  as  regulative  forcesTn 
life  and  thought ;  on  the  other  we  are  constantly 
surprised  by  the  tenacity  wiUi  which  old  tradi- 
tions and  cherished  dpctrines  have  held  their 
ground  in  his  mind.  That  his  pro^essive  sym- 
pathies should  come  frequently  into  collision 
with  his  fixed  beliefs  is  only  natural,  but  the 
collision  is  the  more  direct  because  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  any- 
thing which  plays  the  part  assigned  by  him  to 
the  Cabinet  in  the  British  constitution,  any 
critical  faculty  which  **  shall  draw  into  itself 
everything,  and  shall  balance  and  adjust  every- 
thing'' (vol.  i.,  p.  239) .  If  the  opposing  elements 
are  reconciled  —  and  more  often  they  are  left  to 
struggle  on  side  by  side  —  it  is  by  no  logical 
process,  but  by  fusing  them  into  something  like 
consistency  in  the  white  heat  of  emotion.  He 
is  perfectly  ready  "to  accept  thankfully  and 
freely  "  the  changing  conditions  of  the  age ;  he 
faces  with  perfect  confidence  the  prospect  of 
universal  sutfrage  and  nearly  universal  examina- 
tion. But  from  religious  scepticism  he  shrinks 
with  genuine  horror.  The  coniunction  in  Giac-" 
omo  Leopardi  of  gi*eat  '*  moral  and  intellectual 
gilts  with  blindness  to  the  Christian  faith "  is  a 
phenomenon  which  fills  him  with  surprise,  and 
which  he  can  only  partially  explain  by  Leopardi's 
ill  health,  poverty,  and  domestic  anxieties.  He 
is  keenly  susceptible  to  the  charms,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  such  a  character  as  Norman 
Macleod's,  yet  he  cannot  quite  shake  off  the  dis- 
turbing  recollection  of  nis    Presbyterionism. 


characterizes  his  attitude  towards  political  ques- 
tions. The  strong  currents  of  popular  opinion 
do  not  merely  pass  by  him  within  range  of  in- 
spection, but  literally  through  him,  bearing  him 
along  with  them,  and  possessihg  him  for  the 
time.  And  it  is  undeniable  that  no  small  portion 
of  his  wide  induence  has  l)een  due  to  the  aban- 
donment with  which  he  can  throw  himself  into  a 
new  movement,  and  unreservedly  expend  his 
ereat  powers  in  its  service.  At  the  same  time 
tne  half-concealed  mistrust  of  his  judgment, 
which  even  his  warm  supporters  occasionally 
feel,  is  due  to  their  sense  of  the  want  in  him  of  a 
developed   faculty  of  criticism  in  its  highest 
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THE  BONE-SETTEB'S  MYSTEBY. 

BT  WnXUM  CHAMBSBS. 

pPor  Hutton,  read  Sweet,  and  we  think  all  this 
evidence  could  be  matched  in  Connecticut, — 
certainly  in  New  England.  —  Ed."] 

How  an  uniustructed  class  of  men,  known  as 
'*  bone-setters,"  shouldpossess  the  knack  of  cur- 
ing ailments  which  baffle  the  surgical  profession, 
lately  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  tliese 
pages  (November  9,  1878).  We  there  suggested 
that  instead  of  denying  the  validly  of  these 
cures,  the  medical  faculty  should  foirly  investi- 
gate the  methods  which  these  bone-setters  pur- 
sue. It  was  our  conviction  that  there  was  a 
mystery  to  bo  solved.  The  world  wanted  to  get 
at  the  truth,  and  would  not  be  put  off  with  jeers 
in  a  matter  so  intimately  involving  the  assuage- 
ment of  human  suffering. 

When  making  these  remarks,  we  were  not 
aware  that  a  regular  practitioner  in  surgery  had 
actually  investigated  the  bone-setter's  mystery, 
and  written  a  book  on  the  subject:  **0n  Bone- 
setting,  so  called,  by  Wharton  P.  Hood,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.  (Macmillan,  1871)."  This  book  has 
fallen  under  our  notice ;  and  it  so  clearly  ex- 
pounds the  mysterv,  that  we  wonder  how  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  should  still  have 
any  doubts  on  the  question.  For  general  in- 
formation, we  shall  present  an  analysis  of  Dr. 
Hood's  explanation  on  this  very  curious  topic. 

Through  the  efiects  of  accident,  painflil  inju- 
ries occur  to  shoulder,  elbow,  knee,  and  other 
joints.  The  parts  usually  swell  and  stiffen,  and 
surgical  aid  is  properly  called  in.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sur^ons  are  sometimes  unable  to 
effect  a  cure.  When  such  is  the  result,  a  l)one- 
setter,  as  a  last  resource,  is  invited  to  operate. 
In  every  instance,  the  bone-setter  declares  that 
the  joint  is  **  out,"  or  dislocated.  In  thus  offer- 
ing his  opinion  ho  has  no  intention  to  deceive. 
He  believes  what  he  says.  Oiten,  the  joint  has 
an  appearance  of  being  dislocated,  and  as  the 
operator  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  anat- 
omy, he  may  naturally  enough  commit  a  mis- 
take in  his  diagnosis.  Impressed  with  this 
notion,  he,  by  a  smart  jerk  and  wrench,  a  kind  of 
coup  de  mairit  instantly  sots  the  unfortunate  joint 
to  rights.  Now,  this  is  decidedly  clever.  It 
matters  little  that  he  erred  in  imagining  that  the 
ioint  was  out.  He  has  cured  the  ailment  that 
had  baffled  three  or  four  surgeons  in  succession, 
and  that  surely  should  be  mentioned  with  some- 
thing like  respect.  The  mystery  of  the  cure  lies 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  execution.  Yet,  though 
rapid,  there  must  be  a  particular  manosuvre 
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Dr.  Hood^s  account  of  two  or  three  cases.  He 
speaks  of  Mr.  Hutton,  the  now  deceased  bone- 
setter  in  London. 

Mr.  A ,  a  gentleman,  happened  to  twist 

his  left  knee,  bj  which  he  endured  great  pain. 
He  underwent  medical  treatment  wiwout  effect, 
and  sought  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hntton.  He,  how- 
CTcr,  changed  his  mind,  and  again  went  on  with 
his  mediciu  attendants.  Not  recorering,  he  at 
length  resolved  to  let  Mr.  Hutton  operate  upon 
him.  Hutton  came.  Dr.  Hood,  who  at  the  same 
time  attended,  says,  '*  We  found  the  knee-joint 
enveloped  in  strapping ;  and  when  this  was  re- 
moved, the  joint  was  seen  to  be  much  swollen, 
the  skin  shining  and  discolored.  The  joint  was 
immovable,  and  very  painful  on  the  inner  side. 
Mr.  Hutton  at  once  placed  his  thumb  on  a  point 
over  the  lower  edge  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  the  patient  shrank  from  the  pressure 
and  complained  of  great  pain.  He  (Mr.Hutton) 
made  no  further  examination  of  the  limb,  but  said, 

•What  did  I  tell  you  two  years  ago?'  Mr.  A 

replied,  *  You  said  my  knee  was  out.'  *  And  I 
tell  yon  so  now,'  was  the  rejoinder.    *  Can  you 

Eut  it  inP'  said  Mr.  A .  'lean.'  'Then 
e  good  enough  to  do  so,'  said  Mr.  A ,  hold- 
ing out  his  limb.  Mr.  Hutton,  however,  declined 
to  operate  for  a  week ;  ordered  the  joint  to  be  en- 
veloped in  linseed  poultices  and  rubbed  with 
neatVfoot  oil,  made  an  appointment,  and  took 
his  leave.  During  the  dialogue  I  had  carefully 
examined  the  limb,  had  satisfied  myself  that 
there  was  no  dislocation,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  rest,  and  not  movement,  was  the 
treatment  required.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
week  I  went  again  to  the  house,  and  Mr.  Hutton 
arrived  shortly  afterwards.  *  How's  the  kneeP' 
was  his  inquiry.  *  It  feels  easier.'  *  Been  able 
to  move  itP'  'No.'  'Give  it  to  me.'  The 
leg  was  stretched  out,  and  Mr.  Hutton  stood  in 
front  of  the  patient,  who  hesitated  and  lowered 
his  limb.  '  x  ou  are  quite  sure  it  is  out,  and  you 
can  put  it  right  P'  There  was  a  pause,  and  then, 
*  Give  me  your  leg,  I  say.'  The  patient  obeyed 
reluctantly,  and  slowly  raised  it  to  within  Mr. 
Hutton's  reach.  He  grasped  it  with  both  hands, 
round  the  calf,  with  the  extended  thumb  of  the  left 
band  pressing  on  the  painful  spot  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  and  held  the  foot  firmly  by 
grasping  the  heel  firmly  between  his  own  knees. 
The  patient  was  told  to  sit  steadily  in  his  chair, 
and  at  that  moment  I  think  he  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  to  have  refined  control  over  his 
limb.  Mr.  Hutton  inchned  his  knees  towards 
his  right,  thns  aiding  in  the  movement  of  rotation 
which  he  impressed  upon  the  le^  with  his  hands. 
He  maintained  firm  pressure  with  his  thumb  on 
the  painful  spot,  and  suddenly  flexed  the  knee. 
The  patient  cried  out  with  pain.  Mr.  Hutton 
lowered  the  limb,  and  told  him  to  stand  up.  He 
did  so,  and  at  once  declared  he  could  move  the 
leg  better,  and  that  the  prjeviously  painful  spot 
was  free  from  pain.  He  was  ordered  to  take 
gentle  daily  exercise,  and  his  recovery  was  rapid 
and  complete.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  to 
business,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  three  years  afterwards,  his  knee 
remained  perfectly  well." 

Another  case  was  that  of  the  Honorable  Spencer 
Ponsonby,  who  is  suffered  to  tell  his  own  story. 
**  On  November  26, 1864,  in  running  across  the 
garden  at  Croxtetb,  near  Liverpool,  I  felt  and 
heard  something  crack  in  the  calf  of  my  left  leg. 


It  was  so  painful  that  I  rolled  over  like  a  shot 
rabbit,  and  could  scarcely  reach  the  house,  a  few 
yards  off.  I  at  once  put  my  leg  up  to  the  knee 
m  a  pail  of  hot  water,  and  boil^  it  for  an  hour. 
Next  day,  bein^  no  better,  I  sent  for  a  medical 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  told  me  I  had 
snapped  a  muscle,  and  must  keep  quiet  for  a 
few  days.  He  rubbed  in  a  strong  liniment,  there 
being  no  sign  of  inflammation;  and  put  on  a 
strong  leather  plaster.  In  a  couple  of  days  I 
was  skble  to  hobble ;  but  being  telegraphed  to  Lon- 
don, and  going  into  an  empty  house,  I  knocked 
my  toe  against  a  tack  in  the  floor,  and  hurt  my- 
self worse  than  ever.  From  this  time  (December 
2d)  to  the  beginning  of  May,  I  was  attended  by 

Mr.  A and  Mr.  B in  consultation,  who . 

agreed  in  saying  that  the  *  stocking  of  the  calf 
was  split'  (gastrocnemius,  I  think  they  called 
it),  and  treated  me  accordingly.  Occasionally 
^y  leg  got  better ;  but  the  sli^test  exertion  pro- 
duced pain  and  weakness. 

**  On  the  2d  of  May,  Mr.  C undertook  me. 

He  agreed  as  to  the  injury,  but  thought  that, 
constitutionally,  I  was  out  of  order^  and  gave  me 
some  iron,  etc.,  without  effect.  My  leg  was  also 
fixed  in  an  iron  machine  to  relieve  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  from  the  weight  of  the  lo^.  Another 
eminent  surgeon  came  m  consultation  on  June 

26th.    He  agreed  in  Mr.  C 's  treatment,  and 

in  the  cause  of  the  lameness ;  as  did  Dr.  D , 

who  was  consulted  as  to  my  ^oing  to  Wildbad. 

** August  14.  ^  As  I  did.not  improve,  Mr.  C— — 
put  my  leg  into  a  gum-plaster  for  a  month.  I 
then  went  yachting,  so  as  to  obtain  perfect  repose 
for  that  time.  My  health,  which  had  been  getting 
bad,  was  improved  by  the  sea-air,  but  my  leg 
was  no  better.  The  surgeon  on  board  the  yacht. 

Dr.  £ ,  also  examined  me,  and  agreed  as  to 

the  cause  of  the  lameness,  but  said,  *  An  old 
woman  may  cure  you,  but  no  doctor  will.' 

**0n  September  7th  the  gum-plaster  was  re- 
moved, and  galvanism  was  then  tried  for  about 
three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  went  on 
a  yacht  voyage  for  four  months,  and  during  the 
whole  of  mis  period  had  sea-water  douches.  All 
this  time  I  had  been  either  on  crutehes  or  two 
sticks.  My  health  was  much  improved  by  the 
sea-voyage,  but  my  leg  was  the  same  as  before, 
and  had  shrunk  to  about  half  its  proper  size. 

**  April  d, — Mr.  F began  his  system  to 

cure  my  leg.  His  idea  was,  that  the  muscles 
were  separated,  but  that  if  brought  together  con- 
tinuously, they  would  rejoin.  I  wore  a  high- 
heeled  boot  during  the  day,  and  during  the 
night  my  heel  was  fixed  so  that  it  was  kept  in 
the  same  position.  No  good  arose  from  this' 
treatment ;  and,  consequently,  after  a  month's 
trial,  I  went  to  Mr.  Hutton,  who,  on  seeing  my 
hi^h  heel,  said :  *  What  do  you  wear  that  ma^ 
chine  for  P  Do  you  want  to  lame  yourself?  '  I 
was  proceeding  to  tell  him  the  opinion  of  the 
various  surgeons  on  my  case,  wnen  he  said, 
*  Don't  bother  me  about  anatomy ;  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it ;  but  I  tell  you  your  ankle  is  out, 
aim  that  I  can  put  it  in  again.' 

**Afler  a  few  weeks,  during  which  he  had 
been  to  the  North,  and  could  not  therefore  un- 
dertake my  case,  I  returned  to  him  on  June  27th, 
telling  him  that  I  had  in  the  meantime  consulted 
surgeons  who  had  assured  me  that  whatever 
else  might  ful  me,  my  ankle  was  most  assur- 
edly *ml  right,'  but  that  I  would,  notwith- 
standing, submit  to  his  treatment.     He  again 
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examined  me  most  careftilly,  beginning  at  the 
ankle  round-bone,  and  he  then  put  his  thumb  on 
to  a  place  which  hurt  me  a  good  deal,  and  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  a  sharp  prick  of  a  pin.  He 
proceeded  to  operate  upon  me,  and  after  a  time 
there  was  a  distinct  report,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  pain  was  gone.  Mr.  Hutton  desired 
me  to  walk  moderately,  but  to  take  no  violent 
exercise  for  a  long  time,  and  to  use  a  eood  deal 
of  cold  water.  From  that  moment  my  leg  grad- 
^ly  got  better.  I  was  able  to  walk  out  shooting 
quietly  in  September,  and,  on  the  14th  October, 
having  missed  a  train,  walked  home  fifteen  miles 
along  the  high  road.  In  the  following  year  I 
resumed  cricket,  tennis,  and  oth^r  strong  exer- 
eise,  and  have  continued  them  ever  since.** 

We  present  one  more  case.  In  1859  a  gentle- 
man sustained  an  injury  in  his  knee  by  leaping 
from  a  wall.  The  surgeons  whom  he  consulted 
ordered  blistering,  banda^ng,  and  the  use  of 
crutches  in  order  to  rest  the  limb.  Ho  was  six 
years  in  their  hands,  and  continued  as  bad  as 
ever.  In  1865  he  consulted  Mr.  Hutton.  He 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  **  I  told  him  I  was 
lame.  '  Are  these  your  sticks?  '  pointing  to  the 
crutches.  •  Yes.'  •  Well,  let  me  look  at  your 
leg.*  He  then  instantly  placed  his  thumb  on  the 
tender  spot  inside  the  knee,  causing  me  great 
pain.  I  said,  *Yos;  that  is  the  place,  and  no 
^ther.*  *Ah,*  he  replied,  *  I  thought  so.  That 
will  do.  How  long  have  you  been  Tame  ?*  *  *  Six 
years.'  •  What  treatment  have  you  had  P '  I 
told  him ;  and  also  that  I  was  advised  that  my 
lameness  resulted  from  constitutional  causes. 
He  said,  *  Bah !     If  you  had  not  had  a  pretty 

f^od  constitution,  they  would  have  killed  you.' 
told  him  that  I  had  seen  Mr.  D .     •Well.' 

he  said,  '  you  might  as  well  have  seen  my  cook. 
He  can't  cure  that  knee.'  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  was  the  matter  with  it.  He  said,  « That 
knee  is  out ;  I'll  stake  my  reputation  on  it,  and 
I  can  cure  it.'  I  was  ordered  to  apply  linseed- 
meal  poultices  for  a  week,  and  then  go  to  him 
again,  which  I  did,  and  happily  with  the  best 
results.  I  have  never  needed  the  use  of  crutches 
since ;  and  although  it  was  some  time  before  I 
gained  much  strength  in  the  legs,  I  am  now  able 
to  walk  as  well  as  before  the  injury." 

Frequently  the  cause  of  pain  and  immobility 
in  the  joint  is  not  dislocation,  but  an  injury  to 
ligaments,  which  become  contracted,  with  an  at- 
tendant stiffening  and  swelling.  **  On  careful 
examination,  some  spot  will  be  found,  often  very 
limited  in  extent,  at  which  pain  is  produced  by 
pressure,  and  it  will  be  from  this  spot  that  the 
Dfun  movement  radiates."  The  knack  of  the 
bone-setter  consists  in  rupturing  the  contracted 
ligaments,  or  it  may  be  inflammatory  adhesions, 
by  dexterous  manipulation,  and  so  producing 
flexion  in  the  joint.  The  operation  is  not  with- 
out hazard,  for  inconsiderate  and  rough  treatment 
might  have  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  likely 
enough,  that  the  reason  why  surgeons  fail  to  cure 
the  ailment  is  a  not  unreasonable  apprehension 
of  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  using  physical 
force.  ••  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Hood,  **  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  ot  bone-setting  is  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  leverage  of  the  limbs 
Uiemselves  is  rendered  available  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  power  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  so  as  to  dispense  entirely 
with  mechanical  appliances.     .     .     .    It  is  also 


tension.  Mr.  Hutton  used  to  say :  **  Pulling  is 
of  little  use ;  the  twist  is  the  thing."  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  method  of  evading  muscular 
resistance  might  be  made  very  extensively 
useful." 

K,  on  rectifying  an  ii\jtured  joint,  a  crack  was 
emitted,  Hutton  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  sound 
caused  by  the  head  of  the  bone  slipping  into  the 
socket.  It  might  be  so  in  real  cases  of  disloca- 
tion ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  crack  only  signi- 
fied the  snapping  of  the  ligaments  which  had 
held  the  limb  in  restraint.  The  strong  pressure 
with  the  thumb  on  the  seat  of  pain,  the  firm 
grasp  of  the  hands,  the  sudden  and  dexterous 
twist !  In  these  few  words,  along  with  natural 
shrewdness  and  experience,  tlie  mystery  of  the 
bone-setter  seems  to  be  revealed.  We  have  not 
gone  into  a  tenth  part  of  the  explanations  offered 
on  this  interesting  subject.  The  book  should  be 
perused  by  those  young  practitioners  who  are 
immediately  concerned.  To  illustrate  his  defini- 
tions. Dr.  Hood  gives  a  number  of  drawings  of 
the  various  methods  of  rectifying  injured  joints. 
Small  as  it  is,  his  work,  we  should  think,  will 
form  a  useful  addition  to  the  surgical  library ; 
nor  is  it  without  value  to  general  readers.  At 
all  events,  a  service  has  been  done  in  clearing 
up  The  Bone-setter's  Mystery. 

P.S.  —  We  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  medical  practitioners  on  this  subject  to  which 
we  cannot  reply  separately.  It  will  be  obvious 
from  the  above  that  we  entertain  no  prejudice 
in  favor  of  bone-setters,  and  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  surgical  faculty ;  to  which,  in  its  now 
advanced  stages,  the  world  owes  so  much.  What 
we  have  insisted  on  from  the  first,  is  that  the 
bone-setter's  mystery,  knack,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  should  be  honestly  unravelled,  instead 
of  being  indiscreetly  and  contemptuously  thrust 
aside,  as  some  of  our  correspondents  were  dis- 
posed to  do.  Now  that  the  subject  has  been 
scientifically  looked  into,  any  discussion  regard- 
ing it  may  be  allowed  to  drop. 

Chambers's  Journal, 


CARMEN. 

THB  LATEST  THING  IN  OPERAS. 

[This  dramatic  composition  contains  all  the 
best  of  the  conceptions  m  the  well-known  work 
of  M.  Bizet,  and  several  more  besides. — EdJ] 

Act  I. 

SCBNB :  A  Square  in  SwilU,     View  of  Guardhome  and 
Tobacoo  Factory,    Bridge  at  hack, 

MiCHAELA,  SOLDIEBS,  and  WaTFABBBS. 

Chorus.  We  have  nothing  to  tell ; 

Bnt  foar  acts  are  before  us, 
And  so  it's  as  well 
To  begin  with  a  chorus. 
MiO.  I  wish  to  find  a  brigadier, 

By  name  Don  Jose.    Is  he  here  ? 
Enter  Don  Jose  and  Guard  with  drum^nd-J^e  band, 

followed  by  a  crowd  of  small  boye. 
Small  Bots.    The  spirited  sounds  of  the  fife  and  the  drum 
Will  fulljf  explain  to  you  why  we  have  come ; 
Because  it's  our  nature  to  think  it  is  grand 
To  fancy  we're  soldiers  and  march  with  the  band. 

[Crowd  retires. 

Enter  Cigar^rlSy  trying  to  smoke:  then  Carmen,  who 
ogles  everybody  in  general,  and  JosB  in  particular. 

Air.    "  Amor  misterioso." 

Car.  Mysterious  love !    Wild,  wilfiil  bird ! 

There's  hardly  any  knowing 
(Atjeast,  so  far  as  I  nave  heard) 
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If  I  love  him  and  he  loves  me, 
It  shows  which  way  the  wind  is ; 

But  if  he  loves  another  She, 
Why,  then — look  out  for  shindies ! 

(  TkmM  a /lower  at  Josb,  and  exit  with  gMt  into  Factorp.) 

Michael  A  comee  forward. 

J08B.  What,  MichaeU! 

Mio.  Yes,  'tis  I. 

Your  mother  bade  me  hither  fly. 

She  sends  her  love,  and  also  this  — 

Come,  bend  your  head  down — there,  a  kiss! 

DmsT.   JosB  and  Michaela. 
<Jue€r  events  occcur  in  plenty ; 

But  surprise  one  cannot  smother 
When  one  sees  a  girl  of  twenty 
Kiss  a  soldier  for  his  mother. 
Bumfuu     Enter  Omnee,      Carmen  plaotd  under  arrest. 
Chorus.  Oh,  naughty  Carmen,  quite  too  naughty  Carmen ! 
Offioeb.    Bcmove  this  peace-disturber  to  uie  gaol. 
Cab.  i(d^ntly),     D*ye  thinll  I  care  for  you,  sir }    Bi 

•  tooial  looral  loo,  sir ! 

JoSB  (aeide) .    For  the  sake  of  this  here  flower  1*11  go  bail. 

AiB.    Cabmen. 

At  critical  junctures  consistent  remarks 

From  the  heroine  never  come  ill ; 
SOj^  meet  the  occasion,  I'U  sing  of  the  larks 
That  I'll  have  with  the  men  of  8e-ville. 
J08B.     Carman,  with  love  for  thee  I  tremble. 
Cab.       I  love  thee,  too,  but  must  dissemble. 

{Knoeie  down  Josb  as  an  impromptu  barrimde  on  the 

Bridge^  and  eteapea,) 

Act  II. 

80BNB:  Tavern  qf  LUltae-Paetia,  Cabmen,  GTPsissanJ 
Officbbs,  drinkingy  singing ^  and  dancing. 

Chobus.  That  we  should  dance  in  stately  Spain 

To  tunes  from  France  may  not  seem  plain; 
But  Monsieur  Bizet 
Makes  it  easy. 

TraUhila.   {Whatever  that  may  mean.) 
Oftioeb.    The  Liquor  Bill  enacts  that  those 

Who  taverns  keep  their  doors  should  close 
By  this. 
Chobus.  But  stay,  here's  Escamillo ; 

So  bring  more  wine  and  hang  the  bill  0 ! 

Enter  Escamillo. 

AiB.     "  Toreador  attento," 

Esc.   "  Attentive  Toreador,"  I  hear  each  lady  say, 

"  Thou  bravest  of  bull-fighters,  come  talk  with  me  I 

pray. 
But  your  attentions  somewhat  tend  promiscuous 

to  be; 
I  ttherefore,  sir,  must  trouble  you  to  pay  them  all 

to  me." 
Carmen,  you're  pretty  nice,  I  think. 

Cab.  Indeed  ?    Then  take  the  tip  —  a  wink. 

Exeunt  all  but  Cabmen. 
I  linger  for  the  handsome  Jose. 
Josb  {entering).    Look,  Carmen,  I  have  kept  thy  posy 

Quite  fresh,  though  (all  through  you)  in 

quod 
I've  spent  two  months ;  —  it's  rather  odd. 
Cab.  Come  to  the  Third  Act,  fly  with  me ! 

Josb.  I  ought  not — must  —  'twill  be  a  struggle ! 

Cab.  Come,  my  fine  buck^  and  you  shall  see 

How  picturesque  it  is  to  smuggle. 

Act  in. 

ScKNB :  A  wild  and  rocky  spot.    Cabmen,  Josb,  and 

Smuoolers. 

Smuoglbbs'  Chobus.    You'll  observe  we  are  driving  a 

lucrative  trade 
Which  very  smaU  labor  entails ; 
For  a  thumping  big  property's  rapidly  made 
With  thumping  Dig  property-bales. 
Cab.  {to  Josb).  Now,  what's  the  row  ? 
Jose.  Somehow  or  other 

I  can't  forget  my  home  and  mother; 
Infatuated  as  I  am, 
I  still  romember  real>jam. 
Cab.  You'd  better,  then,  go  home  to  tea. 

Jose.  Ah,  cruel,  thus  to  speak  to  me ! 

I'd  die  at  once ;  but  as  a  fact, 
I'm  wanted  iu  the  final  Act. 

[Exeunt  Omnee. 


Enter  Michabla. 

AiB.    "Jodicono." 

I  look  nervous  and  hot. 

In  a  fright  and  a  fluster ; 
Yet  I  say  that  I'm  not. 
Though  it's  clearly  a  buster.      [Betiret. 

Enter  Escamillo  and  Jose,  who  meet. 

Both  at  once.    Though  we  each  other  never  saw. 

We  know  we'ro  rivals ;  ergo — draw ! 
(  TheyJIght.    Cabmen  ruehee  in  and  teparatee  them.) 

Esc.  {tignijleantly  to  Josb.)   A  thne  will  come !  [Exit, 
Mic.  I  hope  It  won't 

Josb.  I'll  cut  his  throat  f 

Cab.  Oh  no,  you  don't. 

Mic.  {coming  forward)    Cut  her — 'tis  that  for  which 
we've  striven ; 
Come  home  and  all  shall  be  foigiven. 
Josb.  Done,  done! 

Cab.  Leave  mef 

Josb.  {going) ,  You  see — ham — I — 

Cab.  {mockingly) ,  Did  nursey  fetch  him  then  ?    By,  by ! 

{Turns  up  her  nose  at  Michabla,  leads  Josb  away.) 

AOTlV. 

Scbnb;   Seville.    Sull-Jlght  day.    Walls  of  Arena  at 
back.    Crowd  dancing,  eastan^ing,  and  eating  oranges. 

Chobus.       As  we  fancy  you've  none  of  you  seen  a 
Bull  fought  in  the  orthodox  way. 
Pray  believe  that  outside  the  arena 
It  thus  is  our  custom  to  play. 
Because  if  we  didn't  waste  time  in  some  sort 
The  last  Act  would  be  quite  too  awHiUy  short 

Enter  Escamillo  and  Carmen. 

Cbowd.,         Attentive  Toreador!    Hurroo! 
Esc.  {to  Cab.)    Chuck,  my  attentions  are  for  yea. 

You  love  me  ? 
Cab.  Ynmps ! 

Esc.  But  then  that  pup 

Don  Jose  ? 
Cab.  Him !    I've  chucked  him  up ! 

Exit  Escamillo  into  Cireus.   Enter  Josb. 

Jose,  {with  emotion),    Carrrmen !  d'ye  love  me  ? 

Cab.  Not  a  soap. 

Jose.  Beware ! 

Car.  Be  hanged ! 

Josb.  Then  t'other  chap, 

My  hated  rival  ? 
Cab.  Just  a  few. 

J08E.  Carrmen,  Kyearhmen,  you  die !  {Stabs  her.) 

Car.  I  dew/  {Dies.) 

Josb  {puttied) .    But  why  aint  I  felo-de-se  ? 

Beinter  Escamillo. 
Esc.  {Jubilant).    I've  kiUed  the  buU. 
Cab.  (of  the  curtain  is  almost  down) .    And  he's  killed  me ! 

Tableau,    Carmen  rediviva,  surrounded  by  legs  ef  all 

nations. 

Fun. 

BXSTS  TO  AET  STUDENTS. 

At  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Edin- 
bnr^  School  of  Art,  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  President 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ,  gave  some  useAil 
hints  to  students.  **  I  think  a  picture,  eitJier 
telling  a  tale  of  history,  or  presenting  some  ob- 
servant composition  of  every-day  life,  or  soaring 
into  the  higher  ro^ons  of  poetic  thought  —  any 
original  composition  showing  there  is  something  ' 
in^'ou  —  is  of  more  significance  than  the  mere 
painting  of  a  study,  however  well,  in  the  Life 
School.  Study  in  the  Life  School  is  but  a  small 
part  in  the  study  of  the  school  of  life.  I  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  the  importance  of  the  Life 
School,  but  to  impress  upon  you  that  it  should 
be  only  one  part  of  the  study  of  an  artist  In  pre- 
paring himself  for  greater  works.  Constant 
study  of  the  nude  may  affect  a  whole  schooL  I 
heard  a  very  wise  man  say  of  the  last  French 
Exhibition,  that  most  of  the  pictures,  whatever 
the  subject,  reminded  him  of  the  Life  Sohool^ 
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painted  with  wondrous  life-like  reality,  but 
such  as  made  you  feel  more  astonished  at  the 
reality,  than  you  felt  improved  by  the  teaching. 
....  1  spoke  last  year  of  avoiding  dash- 
ing cleverness,  and  uncertain  mysterious  non- 
sense. Amateurs  and  their  friends  are  fond  of 
this  sort  of  thin^,  and  call  their  works  sugges- 
tions—  suggestions  which  it  would  puzzle  them 
to  carry  out,  or  even  define.  When  an  artist  is 
master  of  his  art.  he  may  suggest  what  he  likes, 
because  we  have  faith  in  his  knowledge,  and  be- 
lieve what  he  indicates;  but  he  who  has  not 
studied,  and  has  never  gone  bevond  sugges- 
tions,—  what  faith  can  we  have  m  him?  He 
won^t  make  us  believe  that  his  poverty  is  riches. 
I  remember  a  picture  by  a  young;  artist  that  was 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  a  good 
many  years  ago.  It  was  hung  upon  the  Tine, 
and  on  the  retouching-day  it  was  a  source  of 
great  wonder  to  every  one.  It  was  a  dashin? 
and  mysterious  picture;  nobody  knew  what  it 
meant,  and  the  supposition  was  started  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  elderly  artist,  who  had 
gone  a  little  wrong  in  his  mind.  There  must,  it 
was  thought,  be  something  in  it,  and  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  respect  paid  to  it  on  that  ac- 
count; but  the  moment  it  became  known  that  it 
was  painted  by  a  man  who  had  never  exhibited 
before,  there  was  a  universal  shout  of  *  Out  with 
it!^  and  it  was  ultimately  skied.  A  friend  of 
the  painter  thought  it  suggested  something  fine ; 
but  the  other  artist  said,  '  Well,  to  an  imagina- 
tive man  like  yourself,  any  dirt  upon  a  wall  may 
suggest  a  picture,  but  it  is  not  a  picture.  A  rot- 
ten egg  thrown  upon  a  wall,  you  may  say,  is  a 
fine  sunset  by  Turner,  but  it  is  only  a  stain.^ 
A  gentleman  showed  me  a  picture  lately  by  a 
French  artist,  and  said,  *  Is  not  there  something 
wonderfully  fine  in  thatP^  Seeing  it  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  I  said,  •  Yes;  what  is  itP'  •  Oh,* 
said  be,  *  it  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  color.*  I 
went  near  and  saw  this  wonderful  piece  of  color ; 
but  I  could  see  nothing  else.  I  said,  '  What  is 
the  picture?  is  it  flowers?*  He  said,  *No,  I 
think  it  is  figures.*  And  so  we  began  to  look 
into  the  picture,  and  did  discover  something  like 
legs  and  arms  in  it ;  as  to  the  heads,  they  might 
be  anything.  After  a  little  while  my  friend  said, 
*  I  don*t  know ;  I  have  been  looking  at  that  with 
intense  admiration ;  it  is  wonderfhlly  suggestive, 
and  I  think  now,  when  I  look  at  it,  there  is  a 
glorious  light  in  the  centre,  and  all  falls  away  to 
darkness  towards  the  outside.  I  think  it  is  the 
Nativity,  painted  after  the  manner  of  Correggio.* 
I  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  a 
picture  perhaps  at  one  tifUe ;  but  that  it  bad  been 
left  upon  a  chair,  and  somebody  had  sat  down 
upon  it.  I  would  advise  all  of  you,  in  producing 
pictures,  not  to  leave  them  in  that  mvsterious  state 
that  your  friends  are  all  puzzled  to  know  whether 
they  mean  anything ;  in  which  case  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  you  don't  know  yourself.  These 
things  are  resorted  to  only  by  men  who  have  not 
devoted  much  tinie  to  the  study  of  their  art. 
They  cannot  express  what  they  think,  or  they 
have  simply  a  dreamy  thought,  and  they  scratcn 
in  something  in  an  "uncertain  way  which  their 
friends  are  apt  to  believe  in.  They  may  describe 
this  to  their  friends  as  a  suggestion  meaning 
something  or  other ;  but  if  the  whole  world  can- 
not see  that  there  is  something  like  an  intention, 
I  think  the  work  had  better  have  been  left 
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[This  amusine  advocate  of  motioulessness  re- 
minds one  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  pathetic 
regret  that  Columbus,  after  dis-covering  Amer- 
ica, did  not  cover  it  up  again  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  He  makes  the  l^est  of  the  arguments 
against  improvement.  But,  although  there  are 
evils  connected  with  improvement,  degradation 
is  the  only  alternative ;  for  a  motionless  human- 
ity is  impossible.  It  would  be  death.  And  this 
lively  writer  omits  the  evils  of  degradation  out 
of  his  accounts.  Civilization  is  best,  even  with 
a  noise.  — Ed,'] 

Guido  Pancirollus,  an  author  more  frequently 
quoted  than  read,  compiled  a  book  about  the* 
Lost  Arts  of  the  Ancients.  The  belief  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  a  number  of  things 
which  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  invasion  of  tne 
barbarians  buried  in  oblivion  was  common  in 
his  time.  In  ours,  perhaps,  it  is  more  usual  in 
artistic  circles  to  hope  that  the  lapse  of  ages,  or 
some  new  invasion  of  still  undiscovered  tribes  of 
decent  taste,  may  at  last  abolish  some  of  the  arts 
with  which  we  are  too  familiar.  A  new  Panci- 
rollus, instead  of  deploring  lost  arts,  would 
rather  construct  a  catalogue  of  the  arts  which  we 
could  well  afford  to  lose. 

As  science  advances,  and  as  the  fancy  of  Mr. 
Edison  becomes  more  and  more  prolific,  the 
need  of  a  new  Pancirollus  is,  by  many  persons, 
more  keenly  felt.  Within  the  last  three  years 
even,  a  number  of  fresh  inventions  have  been 
made  which  threaten  to  render  life  more  intoler- 
able than  ever  to  people  of  taste.  The  discovery 
of  the  microphone,  for  e:xample,  is  a  sin^lar 
example  of  the  perversity  of  man.  The  aim  of 
every  rational  being  is  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the 
amount  of  noise  and  din  in  this  bustling  world. 
If  science  were  truly  benevolent,  she  would  hit 
upon  a  simple  instrument  which  should  soflen 
or  suppress  the  vibrations  of  sound.  An  ingen- 
ious person  is  believed  to  have  devised  a  ma^ 
chine  which,  being  attached  to  the  ordinary 
piano,  enables  that  instrument  to  produce  a 
noise  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  a  cathedral 
organ.  The  machine  which  people  of  sensibility 
wished  to  see  invented  is  just  the  reverse  of  this 
musical  affair  and  of  the  microphone.  The 
**  megalophone,**  if  we  may  coin  a  term,  ought 
to  be  of  li^ht  and  simple  construction.  It  should 
be  capable  of  being  applied,  without  inconven- 
ience, to  railway-engines,  babies,  undergrad- 
uatci.  Home  Rulers,  and  everything  that  loveth 
and  maketh  a  noise.  The  megalophone  would 
restore  slumber  to  the  eyes  of  people  who  live 
near  railway-stations  and  suffer  from  railway- 
whistles.  It  would  permit  the  dons  of  fast  col- 
leges to  sleep  in  peace.  It  would  impart  a  sin- 
gmar  calm  and  harmony  to  political  discussion. 
It  would  lull  and  soothe  us  as  nothing  else  can, 
not  even  poetry,  or  the  aspect  of  the  mountains 
and  the  soa.  When  all  this  is  so  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  what  does  science  do  ?  She 
patents  the  microphone,  an  instrument  by  aid  of 
which  you  can  hear  the  sounds  to  which  nature 
had  mercifully  made  us  deaf — the  thundering 
tramp  of  tiie  house-fly's  feet,  the  yell  with  which 
a  beetle  meets  his  doom,  the  surge  and  thunder 
of  the  pulse  in  the  veins  of  a  human  being. 

The  microphone  is  doubtless  one  of  the  first 
inventions  that  the  Pancirollus  of  a  new  »thetic 
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DeperdUarum.  There  are  dozens  of  other  in- 
ventions which  it  is  at  least  as  desirable  to  for- 
get. Mr.  Raskin,  indeed,  would  probably  pat 
railways,  telegraphs,  the  printing-press,  and  the 
art  of 'binding  books  in  cloth  covers,  wit^  that 
of  half-binding  them,  into  his  black  book.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  friends  woald  gladly 
see  the  arts  of  the  distiller,  the  brewer,  the  fer- 
menter  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  pass  into  the 
condition  of  encaustic  paiuting,  of  the  Tyrian 
purple,  of  Greek  fire.  If  every  one  who  chose  to 
proscribe  an  art  had  his  way,  from  the  inmates 
of  the  casual  ward  in  a  work-house,  who  hcartil  v 
regpret  the  invention  of  soap,  up  to  the  Britisn 
mariner,  who  detests  ironclads,  we  should  be  re- 
duced to  something  very  like  the  state  of  nature. 
Such  extreme  simplicity  is  not  desirable,  espec- 
ially in  our  climate.  Perhaps  the  shortest  way 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  about  the  arts 
which  it  would  be  well  to  lose  is  to  examine 
Pancirollus^  schedule  of  the  arts  which  are  lost 
already.  For  many  of  his  res  deperditcR  we  have 
some  unhappy  equivalent,  which  posterity,  let 
us  hope,  will  only  know  from  fragments  of  an- 
cient newspaper  advertisments. 

Pancirollus  writes  first  of  all  about  the  Tvriaa 
purple,  *'  the  king  of  colors,^  as  he  calls  it. 
Puri)le  was  made,  by  some  unknown  process, 
from  a  certain  shell-fish ;  and  our  author  well  ob- 
serves that  the  species  is  not  likely  to  have  be- 
come extinct.  It  is  only  men  that  have  for^tten 
how  to  deal  with  the  crustacean.  **  Syria  and 
the  other  countnes  where  the  shell  was  found 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  of 
other  barbarous  and  uncultivated  races."  In 
the  proud  position  of  purple,  which  heads  Pan- 
cirollus^ scheme  of  things  lost,  we  might  place 
magenta,  which,  of  all  aniline  dyes,  it  would  be 
most  agreeable  to  lose.  Unhappily  the  **  bar- 
barous and  uncultivated  races  ^^  which  once  knew 
not  aniline  dyes  have  fallen  in  love  with  them, 
and  the  pious  Bonze  kneels  on  a  rug  streaked 
with  mauve,  while  the  skilled  Japanese  daubs 
his  fans  with  the  hue  which  is  fancifully  supposed 
to  overspread  the  face  of  Bismarck  enragS, 
Even  if  our  feelings  as  patriots  could  permit  us 
to  welcome  a  bai%arian  invasion  (and  there  is 
no  saying  to  what  lengths  patriotism  will  go), 
nothing  would  be  assthetically  gained. 

The  art  of  encaustic  painting  is  the  second  in 
the  catalogue  of  Pancirollus — a  method  by  which 
colors  were  burned  in,  by  aid  of  melted  wax,  so 
as  to  be  imperishable.  The  history  of  the  sol- 
itary example  of  this  art  which  htis  reached  our 
time  is  curious.  On  the  marches  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Cortona  and  of  Montcpulciano  there  is 
an  estate  called  La  Stella,  belonging  to  a  family 
called  Tommasi.  In  the  year  17i52  some  ancient 
statuettes  of  bronze  were  found  on  this  farm,  and 
with  them  a  painting  on  a  tile  or  smooth  stone. 
This  painting  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  peasant, 
who  at  first  took  the  female  head  for  that  of  a 
Madonna.  On  discovering  his  error  he  cut  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  tile,  anil  fixed  what  remained 
into  an  inconvenient  hole  in  the  wall  to  keep  the 
wind  away.  Here  Giovanni  Tommasi  found  the 
very  boiiutiful  and  singular  work  of  a  lost  art, 
which  has  successfully  defied  damp  and  heat  to 
destroy  its  brilliancy,  and  science  to  discover  the 
technical  method  of  its  coloring.  It  is  pleasant 
to  dream  of  a  distant  future  when  some  peasant 
of  a  truly  aesthetic  age  shall  discover  in  some 
ancient  chest  the  very  last  chromolithograph. 


We  can  imagine  the  horror  of  the  worthy  man 
—  his  ^rst  impulse  to  destroy  the  glarin?  and 
perishable  object;  his  second,  peiiiaps  his  less 
safi;acious,  impulse  to  hand  it  over  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  which  shall 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
We  can  fancy  the  curiosity  of  thinking^  men,  their 
surprise  at  the  barbarous  arts  of  their  ancestors 
thus  unexpectedly  revealed,  their  inability  to  con- 
ceive the  method  of  chromolithography,  and  to 
understand  the  taste  to  which  it  appealed.  May 
they  be  as  unsuccessful  in  their  guesses  as  oar 
archasologists  are  in  their  attempts  to  revive  the 
encaustic  art! 

When  Pancirollus  writes  de  aurichalco,  **  a 
metal  made  of  brass,  which  was  partly  like  gold," 
we  cannot  escape  the  sad  thous^ht  that  perhaps 
aurichcUcum  is  not  lost  at  all.  rliny,  to  be  sure, 
says  that  for  many  years  it  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  any  aurichalcum ;  but  then  it  was 
Pliny^s  business  to  make  more  mistakes  than 
the  facts  seemed  to  admit  of,  and  to  be  eternally 
in  the  wrong  with  perverse  in^nuity.  Marn- 
anus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander, certainly  mentions  the  substance,  and, 
even  if  it  has  been  lost,  the  race  of  jewellers 
atuktx  omnia  perpeli  has  discovered  it  again. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  aurichalcum  is  the 
stuff  out  of  which  the  majority  of  wedding  pres- 
ents are  made.  It  appears  in  clocks,  photo- 
graph cases,  candlesticks,  letter-weights,  ink- 
stands, everywhere,  metallum  ex  acre,  quod  auri 
simile.  Speaking  of  wedding  presents  reminds 
us  that  Pancirollus  describes  the  wedding  cere- 
monies of  the  ancients  among  **  things  lost" 
They  were  certainly  rather  appalling,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  pass 
laws  making  wedlock  compulsory.  Brides  may 
be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  any 
longer  thought  necessary  to  comb  their  hair 
with  the  point  of  a  spear;  while  the  bridegroom 
has  escaped  the  necessity  of  stuffing  his  pockets 
with  nuts.  The  new  Pancirollus,  however,  will 
find  many  bridal  customs  to  prescribe,  such  as 
wedding-breakfasts,  bridesmaids  (with  their 
lockets),  speeches,  -  and  other  annoyances  too 
numerous  too  mention.  If  Pancirollus  depletes 
the  loss  of  certain  precious  stones,  such  as 
Achates,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  not 
to  regret  the  discovery  of  gutta-percha  orna- 
ments. If  he  sighed  over  the  decline  of  the  old 
Arena  and  the  Zudi  Circenses,  he  did  not  sur- 
vive (he  would  have  been  about  four  hundred 
years  old  in  tliat  case)  into  the  age  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ton and  long-<1istance  walking.  The  art  of 
going  round  England  oh  foot  and  of  being  hus- 
tled and  kicked  by  the  roughs  of  every  lai^e 
town  is  peculiarly  modem,  and  peculiarly  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  successor  of  Guido 
Pancirollus.  Where  the  mediseval  writer  re- 
gretted the  ludi  veierumf  the  new  one  would 
condemn  the  art  of  modem  burlesque.  Where 
Guido  bewailed  the  old  Roman  roads  and  the  cu- 
ratores  viarum,  his  imitator  would  denounce  the 
tramways,  the  Vestries,  the  ingenious  persons 
who  wish  to  add  the  horrors  of  steam  to  the 
noise  and  tumult  with  which  tramway-cars  make 
the  roads  hideous,  and  the  rails  with  which  they 
render  them  inconvenient  and  dangerous.  To 
the  statues  of  mosaic  work,  which  Pancirollus 
is  anxious  to  restore,  he  would  oppose  the 
statues  of  London,  which  many  are  eager  to  de- 
stroy.   In  place  of  asking  for  more  triumphal 
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arches,  he  would  pray  for  the  remoyal  of  those 
more  mutable  advertisements,  the  monstrous 
and  many-colored  sheets  which  decorate  or  dis- 
figure every  hoarding. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  Pancirolli,  on 
the  whole,  is  very  like  that  between  Themis- 
tocles  and  the  man  with  the  short  memory.  The 
latter  wished  to  remember,  the  former  to  for^t. 
If  modem  civilization  goes  on  as  it  is  doing,  if  it 
still  strives  after  more  noise,  more  glitter,  more 
bustle,  more  machinery,  while  modern  "culture" 
becomes  more  melancholy,  lachrymose,  nnd  re- 
tiring, we  may  ultimately  construct  a  stranc^c 
and  not  comfortable  worla  of  opposites.  It  will 
be  time  to  lose  all  the  existing  arts  and  begin 
afresh  from  the  state  of  nature.  The  poets  will 
all  have  retired  into  hermitages,  and  will  onl^, 
in  their  dread  of  cruel  criticism,  whisper  their 
efibsions  to  the  nettles  of  the  graveyards.    The 

{painters  will  practise  in  cellars  or  catacombs, 
est  perchance  Mr.  Ruskin  come  by  and  speak 
his  mind.  The  musicians  will  have  become  so 
sensitive  that  they  will  only  touch  silent  pianos, 
or  merely  take  an  intellectual  pleasure  in  read- 
ing scores.  Meanwhile,  rampant  Philistinism 
wul  have  placarded  every  house  with  advertise- 
ments of  cough  mixtures  and  patent  matches. 
Ormuln  and  ^utta-percha  will  be,  in  iewelry,  the 
only  wear.  It  shall  be  a  criminal  offence  to 
read  Greek.  Trains  elevated  to  the  level  of  the 
drawing-room  floor  shall  run  whistling  through 
the  ambrosfial  night  every  quarter  or  an  hour. 
Widowers 'shall  oe  compelled  to  marry  their 
deceased  wives'  sisters.  The  march  of  progress 
will  have  reached  its  goal ;  material  civilization 
will  have  become  complete  and  unendurable. 

Saturday  Beview, 


TWO  SONNETS. 

[FBOM  ▲  RBOBNT  ENGLISH  VOLUMS  OF  POBMS  BT 

O.  BABLOW.] 

Thb  Dbad  Flowbbs. 

Think  of  the  frradous  blossoms  that  arc  dead. 
Think  not  of  men  and  women  for  a  time, 
Bnt  dream  of  grand  buds  in  some  torrid  clime, 

Boses  with  sweet  lips  manrellously  red, 

And  many  a  fair  magnolia's  luscious  head, 
And  many  a  lily,  and  many  a  violet :  — 
Think  of  the  palo  world-blossoms  with  regi:et ; 

Weep  for  the  meadow-sweet  whose  bloom  is  fled ; 

Weep  for  the  blossoms  that  have  perished  since 
The  first  red  rose  shed  petals  on  the  grass 
Of  this  onr  planet :  weep  for  the  bright  mass 

Of  sUvcr  pctab  —  weep  not  for  a  prince 
Or  king :  —  for  once,  fo^et  humanity. 
And  weep  that  not  one  flower  death's  grasp  can  flee. 

The  Cbown. 

In  a  great  vision,  I  beheld  the  Lord. 

I  saw  his  robes,  his  sceptre,  and  his  rings. 

And  all  his  heavenly  store  of  wondrous  things,  — 
His  garments,  and  his  jewels,  and  his  sword; 

But  what  is  this  that  some  bright  seraph  brings, 
This  wonder  ginled  by  a  golden  cord  ? 

Snrely  it  is  the  crown  the  Kin?  of  kings 
Alone  cloth  wear,  — chief  marvelof  his  hoard 
Eager  I  looked,  —  my  soul  was  in  a  glow. 

For  surely  thought  I,  this  high  God,  wno  scorns 
To  mingle  with  the  earth,  more  white  than  snow. 

More  pure  than  woman,  some  strange  wreath 
adorns; — 
I  yearned  and  looked — and  looked  again  —  for  lo ! 


THE  EXODUS;  LATEST  DISCO VEBIES. 

[The  following  is  that  portion  of  a  paper  on 
Ancient  Egypt,  by  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  in 
the  Contemjhorary  Beview,  which  states  the  latest 
historical  conclusions  about  the  date  of  the  Hebrew 
sojourn  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodus.  Every  reader 
of  the  Bible  will  be  interested  in  this  clear  and 
sensible  discussion. — Ed.J^ 

As  soon  as  hieroglyphic  texts  had  been  read, 
the  public  eagerly  askea  the  interpreters,  *'  What 
do  tne  monuments  tell  us  of  Joseph  and  Moses, 
of  the  settlement  in  Egypt,  the  sojourn,  and  the 
Exodus  P^^  For  the  answer  the  Egyptologists 
lon^  fruitlessly  Questioned  the  monuments.  In 
their  eager  search  they  found  materials  of  which 
they  raised  a  series  of  ill-constructed  theories, 
fated  to  fall  as  soon  as  they  were  completed. 
Thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Lepsius  made  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  sound  criticism.  His 
valuable  results  were  scarcely  added  to  until 
quite  recently,  when  M.  Chabas,  and  still  more, 
Dr.  Brugsch,  carried  the  inquiry  much  farther. 
It  may  be  fairly  said  that  we  now  hold  the 
wished-for  evidence,  and  that  each  year  is  sure 
to  add  to  its  value.  For  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  materials  are  as  yet  scarcely  as  available 
as  they  might  be  even  to  Egyptolo^sts.  Some 
are  only  known'  to  us  through  translations,  and 
the  original  documents  are  needed  before  criti- 
cism smill  decide  on  their  bearing.  The  inquiry 
itself  has  shifted  its  ground  in  the  inquirers^ 
hands,  and  only  a  very  careful  comparison  of  their 
statements  can  ^ve  the  general  worth  of  the  re- 
sults. Yet  these  results,  put  at  their  lowest,  are 
what  was  truly  wanted. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  record  of  Joseph^s  ad- 
ministration, or  of  the  oppression  and  the  £xodus. 
What  we  have  is  an  accurate  general  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  part  of  Egypt  where  the 
Israelites  were  settled,  and  much  information  as 
to  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  their  stay.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
point  with  certainty  to  the  Egyptian  name  of 
each  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  record, 
though,  indeed,  we  can  probably  do  this  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  most  important  of  them,  but  we 
hold  an  independent  set  of  documents,  most  of 
them  of  the  period  as  to  which  we  are  inquiring, 
which  we  can  use,  not  as  detailed  illustrations, 
but  as  an  almost  continuous  commentary.  Thus 
we  can  read  the  Bible  history  by  the  clear  light 
afforded  by  monuments  contemporary  with  the 
events,  with  occasional  aid  from  later  Egyptian 
sources. 

The  first  result  is  a  general  agreement  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Exodus.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
Dr.  Lepsius,  the  earliest  of  our  inquirers.  K  his 
theory  is  correct,  we  have  no  longer  to  make  our 
choice  between  the  extremes  of  n.c.  1648  THales) 
and  B.C.  1314  (Rabbinical  chronology),  the  date 
of  B.C.  1491  (Ussher)  in  the  margin  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  occupying  nearly  the  middle  point  m 
more  than  three  hundred  years  of  uncertainty. 
Lepsius^  theory  would,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  now  generally  accepted,  place  that  event  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  The 
essential  argument  is  very  simple. 

^  The  streu  laid  by  Lepsluf  on  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the 
Exodos,  B.C.  1314,  Is,  wo  woald  Tcnturo  to  think,  itviudicioiu. 
It  la  fouDded.  like  Usaher*s,  on  tho  interval  of  four  huudred  and 
eighty  years  before  the  bnllding  of  8olomon*s  Temple,  and  It 
tl^rcfore  ought  to  fall  moro  than  a  century  and  a  half  before 
B.C.  1314.  Its  lateness  Is  due  to  the  accidental  errors  of  the 
reclconing  after  tho  building  of  the  Temple.    Egyptologists 
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We  read  in  Exodus  that  the  Israelites,  durinff 
the  oppression,  built  for  Pharaoh  a  town  called 
Rameses,  which,  or  another  of  the  same  name, 
is  afterwards  mentioned  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  Exodus.  A  Rameses  was,  therefore,  near  the 
nortli-eastern  boundary  of  Egypt.  The  name 
Rameses  is  the  same  as  that  of  several  kings  of 
Egypt,  the  first  of  whom  was,  as  already  stated, 
the  head  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  This  king 
consequently  was  the  earliest  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  city  Rameses  could  be  assigned.  His, 
however,  was  an  extremely  short  reign,  and  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  any  citv  was  named  after  him. 
Dr.  Brugsch  has  shown  that  his  grandson,  Ram- 
ses II.,  rebuilt  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  the  Bible, 
and  called  it  Pa-Ramses,  the  city  of  Ramses,  or 
else  founded  the  new  cit^  close  to  the  older  one. 
Tanis  suits  the  geographical  conditions,  and,  if 
another  city  be  intended  by  the  Biblical  Rameses, 
the  builder  would  be  the  same,  as  any  subsequent 
Ramses  is  far  too  late.  Ramses  U.  would  thus 
correspond  to  the  great  oppressor,  and  the  Exodus 
would  have  taken  place  shortly  after  his  reign, 
the  long  duration  of  which  (sixty-seven  ^ears) 
leaves  a  few  years  of  the  eighty  assigned  in  the 
Bible  to  carry  us  on  through  the  onpression  for. 
the  next  reign,  until  the  Exodus.  Manetho,  the 
Egyptian  historian,  speaking,  if  Josephus  is  to 
be  trusted,  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  states 
that  this  event  occnred  in  the  reign  of  Menptab, 
the  successor  of  Ramses.  The  £to  of  Menptah 
was  probably  during  the  fourteenth  century  B.C., 
and  may  be  reasonably  placed  near  its  close. 
Thus  the  date  of  the  Exodus  would  be  a  little 
before  B.C.  1300. 

So  late  a  date  of  the  Exodus  is  startling  to 
most  English  scholars.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  that  it  receives  collateral  support  from 
the  most  reasonable  view  of  the  evidence  of  the 
Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  period  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  kin^s,  although  this  evidence 
can  scarcely  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
theory. 

If  these  genealogies  are  of  successive  gen- 
erations, the  Exodus  would  fall  about  B.C. 
1300.  It  would  be  replied  that  Hebrew  genealo- 
gies frequently  omit  a  generation,  or  even 
several  generations,  but  the  pedigree  of  David, 
remarkoole  for  the  few  generations  it  contains, 
is  suppoited  by  evidence  of  completeness  which 
seems  to  forbid  the  idea  that  any  single  link  has 
been  dropped. 

The  date  of  Joseph  may  be  next  taken.    It 

{>resents  a  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
Exodus.  At  the  outset  a  concession  must  be 
made  to  the  Egyptologists.  The  later  Hebrew 
chronology,  if  the  view  given  above  is  correct, 
is  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  genealogies 
of  that  time  are  unbroken,  but  the  majority  of 
scholars  are  in  favor  of  reckoning  the  earlier 
period,  that  now  under  consideration,  by  what 
they  hold  to  be  the  genuine  numbers  of  the 
Biblical  text.  The  development  of  the  family 
which  settled  in  Egypt  into  the  nation  which  went 
out  of  it  implies  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the 
Hebrew  text  states  the  interval  to  have  been 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  If  we  base  our 
reckoning  upon  this  number,  and  place  the 
Exodus  in  the  reign  of  Menptah,  the  government 
of  Joseph  would  fall  before  the  Eighteenth 
Dvnasty,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Shepherd  do- 
minion, somewhat  before  B.C.  1700.  Here  we 
find  on  the  monuments  no  definite  point  of  con- 


tact, and  the  theory  must  be  tested  by  general 
historical  probability. 

Joseph  would  have  thus  been  governor  of 
Egypt  under  a  Pharaoh  who,  though  a  foreigner 
himself,  and  thus  able  to  appreciate  foreign 
merit,  was  one  of  those  who  had  adopted 
Egyptian  titles  and  usages.  The  subsequent 
oppression  would  tlius  have  been  a  near  or  re- 
mote conse(}uenee  of  the  expulsion  of  the  SIicp- 
herds.  It  is  precisely  in  the  later  Shepherd 
period  that  Dr.  Brugsch  fiuds  an  Egyptian  record 
of  a  famine  of  many  years^  duration.  No  other 
such  famine  is  recorded  in  later  Egyptian  annals 
until  that  of  the  Fdtimee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir- 
billdh,  remakable  as  having  lasted  seven  vearB 
(A.D.  1064-1071),  like  that  of  Joseph.  Great 
famines  in  Egypt  are  extremely  rare,  because 
they  requii'e  a  succession  of  yery  low  inunda- 
tions. Such  failures  of  the  river  seldom  lu4>pen 
singly,  and  a  sequence  of  seven  is  most  extra- 
oroinary. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the  time  of 
Joseph  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Exodus 
must  be  struck  by  the  different  conditions  of 
Egypt  which  the^  portray.  The  transition  is 
from  almost  patriarchal  simplicity  to  a  highly 
organized  condition  of  society. 

Unfortunately  the  monuments  of  the  Shepherd 
kings  are  too  scanty  for  us  to  be  able  to  draw 
from  them  a  picture  of  the  manners  ol  their  sub- 
jects. We  know,  however,  that  in  the  later 
period  of  their  rule,  the  time  to  which  the 

fovernment  of  Joseph  is   now  assigned,  the 
ings  had  adopted  Egyptian  manners,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  in  civilization  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  conquered  race,  in  this  the  mas- 
ters of  the  conquerors.    We  do  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  Egyptians  about  this  time.    Then, 
and  later,  up  to  the  earlier  reigns  ot  the  Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty,  they  were  not  more  cultivated, 
if  as  cultivated,  as  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
All  the  conditions  of  life  were  those  of  the  old 
monarchy  as  distinguished  from  the  Empire,  so  I 
simple  that  it  wouwrequire  a  critical  eye  to  dis- 1 
cern  the  germs  of  the  elaborate  social  organiza-j 
tion  of  the  imperial  time.  I 

The  geographical  indications  in  the  Biblical 
history  of  Joseph  are  scanty ;  but  they  are  con- 
sistent with  his  proposed  place  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory ;  those  of  a  later  period  fill  in  their  outline. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  capital  of  the  Pharaoh 
to  whom  he  was  minister  was  in  Lower  Egypt 
When  Joseph  places  his  kinsfolk  in  Goshen,  it  is 
that  his  father  may  be  near  him.  Throng- 
out  the  comings  and  goings  of  his  brethren  oe 
appeal's  to  be  near  tne  eastern  border.  Zoan, 
or  the  stronghold  Avaris,  in  the  same  part  of 
Egypt,  was  the  capital  of  the  later  Shepherds, 
and  the  position  of  either  would  suit  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  narrative. 

The  name  of  Goshen  has  been  recognized  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  in  the  Egyptian  texts  as  Kesem 
(Gesem),  the  Phaccusa  of  the  Greek  writers. 
He  places  the  land  of  Goshen  near  this  town, 
therefore  not  far  south  of  Tanis  (Rameses), 
which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  conditions 
implied  in  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  in  which 
a  Rameses  is  the  startiug-point  of  the  settlers  in 
Groshen.  { 

The  story  of  Joseph  is  illustrated  step  by  step } 
from  the  Egyptian  texts.    The  Tale  of  the  Two 
Brothers,  the  earliest  known  of  Egyptian  fic- 
tions, was  no  sooner  read  than  it  was  seen  to 
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relate,  in  its  turning-point,  an  incident  identical 
with  the  trial  of  Joseph.  Pharaoh^s  dream  of 
the  kine  describes  the  years  of  plenty  and  famine 
ander  the  usual  type  of  the  inundation,  as  Dr. 
Birch  has  shown.  The  installation  of  Joseph 
has  its  parallel  in  the  case  of  an  Egyptian 
:  governor  of  the  age  of  the  Eighteenth  Dvnasty 
who  received  exactly  the  same  office,  *•  lord  of 
all  Egypt '^  (Gen.  xlv.  9),  in  the  Egyptian  rec- 
ord, a  **  lord  of  the  whole  land,"  the  word  lord 
being  adon  in  both  cases  (Bmgsch,  History ^  i. 
269, 270) .  The  term  in  Hebrew  means  *  *  ruler ;" 
in  Egyptian  its  sense  is  more  special,  and  the 
whole  title  of  Joseph  may  best  be  rendered 
**  regent "  (Brugsch,  /.  c).  Two  circumstances 
of  the  narrative  bring  us  very  near  Egyptian 
official  usages.  **  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh "  is 
used  as  a  strong  asseveration  by  Joseph  (Gen. 
xiil.  15,  16) ;  and  when  he  has  sworn  to  his 
father  after  the  Hebrew  manner  that  he  will  not 
bary  him  in  Egypt,  then  **  Israel  bowed  himself 
upon  the  hc^  of  his  staff"  (xlvii.  20-31). 
Both,  the  expression  **  by  the  lite  of  Pharaoh," 
and  the  custom  of  bowing  upon  the  staff  of  an 
officer,  are  traced  by  M.  Chabas,  in  his  interest- 
iDg  essays  on  Egyptian  judicial  proceedings, 
where  he  cites  the  following  passage,  describing 
the  taking  an  oath  by  a  witness  in  a  trial  at 
Thebes:  **He  made  a  life  of  the  royal  lord, 
striking  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  placing;  him- 
self on  the  head  of  the  staff"  {Melanges  Egypto- 
lo^iques,  iii.  I.  80)  the  ordinary  oath,  when  the 
witness  bowed  himself  on  the  magistrate's  staff 
of  office.  He  well  remarks  that  this  explains 
the  passage  in  Genesis  quoted  above  as  a  recog- 
nition by  Jacob  of  his  son's  authority  (iind.,  91, 
92) .  This  illustration  shows  that  the  Septuagint 
is  rig^t  in  reading  staff,  n^sn,  in    agreement 

with  Heb.  xi.  21,  where  the  Masoretes  read  bed, 
n33n,  and  a  question  of  controversy  disappears. 

The  narrative  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exo- 
dus, more  detailed  in  reterence  to  Egypt  than 
that  of  Joseph's  period,  is  fuller  in  points  of 
contact. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the  duration  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Israelites,  nor  the  condi- 
tion of  Lower  Egypt  during  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
nasty, which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  here 
adopted,  corresponds  to  a  great  part  of  the  He- 
brew sojourn.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the 
Bible  that  the  oppression  did  not  be^n  till  after 
the  period  of  Joseph's  contemporaries,  and  had 
lasted  eighty  years  before  the  Exodus.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  this  was  the  actual  be^nning 
of  the  oppression,  for  it  is  very  improbable  that 
two  separate  Pharaohs  are  intended  by  the  **  new 
king  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  and  the  builder  of 
Kameses,  or,  in  other  words,  Ramses  II.,  and  the 
time  from  the  accession  of  Ramses  XL  to  tlie  end 
of  Menptah's  reign  can  have  little  exceeded  the 
eighty  years  of  Scripture  between  the  birth  of 
Moses  and  the  Exodus. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  are  almost  silent  as 
to  Lower  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Aahmes,  con- 
queror of  the  She])herds,  to  that  of  Ramses  H. 
Whether  the  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
oppressed  or  tolerated  the  Shemite  population 
we  do  not  know.  Under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
not  impossibly  of  partly  Shepherd  race,  Tanis  is 
refounded,  and  the  whole  ot  the  east  of  Lower 
Bgypt  is  adorned  with  temples  and  specially 
strengthened  with  forts.     Semitic  ideas  come 


into  fashion.  The  new  literary  activity  may  well 
be  due  to  contact  with  Shemites.  This  might 
seem  strange  of  a  time  of  persecution,  but  we 
must  reflect  that  it  implies  a  long  previous  con- 
tact of  two  nationalities,  and  that  precisely  what 
we  observe  in  the  Semitic  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  is  conversely  true 
of  the  Hebrew  of  the  same  age  which  is  colored 
by  Egyptian,  though  far  less  markedly.  The 
contact  had  its  effect  on  both  sides. 

If  the  adjustment  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
history  for  the  oppression,  as  stated  above,  be 
accepted,  Ramses  II.  was  probably  the  first,  and 
certainly  the  great  oppressor.  His  character 
suits  this  theory ;  he  was  an  undisputed  autocrat 
who  i*aised  the  regal  power  into  a  religious  ab- 
straction, and  covered  Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia 
with  vast  structures  that  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  slave-labor  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  Egyptians  had  been  exhausted  by  the  needs 
of  the  army,  of  which  the  ranks  had  already  been 
recruited  U'om  captives.  Strong  as  was  the  gov- 
ernment, it  lived  in  danger  of  internal  discontent, 
military  revolt,  and  the  invasion  of  a  more  active 
race.  The  King  of  Egypt  mi^ht,  with  some 
show  of  policy,  endeavor  to  limit  the  crowtii  of 
a  young  and  vigorous  foreign  stock  without  civil 
organization  or  military  training,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  use  of  it  for  his  public  works. 
The  Egyptians  as  a  nation  seem  to  have  had 
little  share  in  the  persecution.  The^  were  too 
Shemite,  and  the  Shemites  too  Egyptian,  for  any 
national  sympathy  with  the  oppressor.  He, 
however,  Jbeing  by  his  instincts  of  rule  apart 
from  his  people,  would  be  in  no  way  influenced 
by  their  better  feelings.  As  the  character  of  the 
oppressor  suits  Ramses  H.,  so  does  that  of  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus  suit  Menptah.  In  the  latter 
years  of  Ramses,  he  came  to  the  throne  an  old 
man.  His  rei^n  marked  bv  a  dangerous  inva- 
sion from  the  West,  was  unfortunate.  He  inher- 
ited his  father's  ideas  of  prerogative,  but  not  his 
force  of  will  or  personal  courage.  Once,  if  not 
twice,  he  shrank  from  leading  his  armies  to  battle 
in  times  of  the  utmost  danger.  This  implies 
the  mixture  of  tyranny  and  vacillation  that 
marks  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

No  positive  mention  on  any  Egyptian  monu- 
ment of  the  slavery  of  the  Hebrews  has  yet  been 
found.  We  know  that  the  great  works  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties,  and  es- 
piScially  of  the  latter,  were  in  part  nt  least  exe- 
cuted by  foreign  slaves.  It  has  been  argued 
that  one  race  so  employed,  the  'Aperiu.  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrews.  The  identification  is, 
however,  philologically  faulty,  and  Dr.  Brugsch 
has  rejected  it  on  historical  grounds.  Probably 
the  Hebrews  were  designated  by  the  Egvptians 
bv  terms  also  applied  to  other  slave  populations. 
The  building  oi  Pithom  and  Rameses  during  the 
oppression  gives  us  a  better  clue.  The  great 
probabili^  that  Rameses  is  identical  wiih  Pii- 
Kamses,  Tanis,  has  already  been  shown,  and  M. 
Chabas  suggests  Pa-tum,  the  abode  (city)  of 
(the  god)  Tum  as  equivalent  to  Pithom,  pointing 
out  a  place  of  that  name  in  eastern  Lower  Egypt 
(Mil,  Eg.  2  s6r.  155).  Dr.  Brugsch  identities  the 
Biblical  Pithom  with  the  capital  of  the  Sethroite 
nome  where  Tum  was  worshipped  {HisL  i.  202 
seqq.). 

It  is  chiefly  in  proper  names  that  we  recognize 
the  Egyptian  innuence  on  the  Hebrews.  That 
of  Moses  has  been  admitted  to  be  Egyptian,  and 
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recognized  in  the  name  Mes,  Messn,  Mestni,  not 
unusual  under  the  Empire,  which  means  **  bom, 
brought  forth,  child."  Dr.  Brugsch  has  lately 
proposed  Mesha,  or,  as  he  reads  it,  Mosha,  which 
is  of  common  occurrence,  and  is  found  in  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Egypt,  **  the  island  "  or  '*  coast 
of  Mesha"  (Diet,  Qeog.  808).  There  is  no  He- 
brew derivation  for  Aaron  or  Miriam.  Aaron  has 
an  Egyptian  sound;  Miriam  may  be  Meree(t) 
**  beloved,"  with  a  Hebrew  termination.  Phineas 
rPi-nehas)  is  not  "mouth  of  brass,"  which  is 
aoubtful  etymologically  and  not  sense,  but  Pi- 
nehas  **  the  Negro,"  an  Egyptian  name  no  doubt 
applied  to  dark  men.  Harnepher,  whoso  name 
occurs  in  apparently  the  sixth  generation  from 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vii.  36)  is  evidently  Har-ncfer, 
**Horus  the  good,"  which  is  to  bo  preferred  to 
Gesenius^  startling  conjecture  that  it  may  be  Ne- 
harnepher,  from  a  Hebrew  root  **  to  snore,"  and 
a  Syriuc  **  to  pant." 

In  the  history  of  the  oppression  and  Exodus 
there  are  many  details  which  show  a  knowledge 
of  Egypt,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  these  have  been  lonff  known,  others 
have  but  lately  come  to  light.  It  has  been  long 
pointed  out  that  the  employment  at  this  period 
of  foreigners  in  brick-making  under  tosk-masters 
is  represented  on  a  mural  painting :  the  record 
of  forced  labor  in  making;  bricks,  ot  which  a  daily 
tale  was  required,  is  a  later  discovery  (Chabas, 
Mel  Eg.  2  6^r.  123,  124). 

The  geographv  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus  has 
been  treated  by  Dr.  Brugsch  in  a  most  interesting 
paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Oriental  Cdn- 
gress  of  I^ndon  in  1874.  His  theoiy  waits  full 
critical  discussion,  for  the  sufficient  Vcason  that 
the  Egyptian  documents,  on  which  it  rests,  are 
not  an  before  the  public.  Its  main  features 
may,  however,  be  here  indicated.  Rameses 
being  identified  with  Tanis,  the  route  of  the 
Hebrews  is  compared  witli  that  of  an  Egyptian 
scribe  in  pursuit  of  two  fugitive  servants,  as 
recorded  m  Papyrus  Anastasi,  v.  19,  20.  The 
stations  of  the  Egyptian  are  Pa-Ramses,  Thuko, 
and  Khetam,  where  the  pursuer  learns  that  the 
fugitives  had  passed  northward  of  Migdol.  The 
stations  of  the  Israelites  are  Rameses,  Succoth, 
Etham,  and  near  Migdol.  The  stations  noted  in 
the  narrative  of  the  scribe  are  each  a  day^s 
journey  apart,  except  that  he  is  two  days  between 
Thuko  and  Khetam,  probably  on  account  of*  a 
delay  for  inquiry.  The  Israelite  stations  mark 
each  aday^s  journey.  After  leaving  Khetam, 
the  fugitive  servants  turned  northwards;  aft^r 
leaving  Etham,  the  Israelites  also  turned. 

These  resemblances  are  most  remarkable.  It 
is,  however,  unfortunate  that  the  second  and 
third  stations  do  not  better  agree.  The  name  of 
the  second  is  written  by  Dr.  Brugsch  Suko  or 
Sukot,  except  in  the  list  of  Nomes,  in  which  he 
writes  it  accurately  Thukot  (ii.  818).  He  has 
not  proved  it  can  be  read  with  initial '  *  S."  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  identification,  Succoth,  **tents," 
is  good  Hebrew,  and  a  likely  name  for  a  settle- 
ment in  this  country,  always  frequented  by  tent- 
dwelling  tribes.  Khetam,  admitting  the  vowels 
to  be  correctly  added,  is  not  really  like  Etham, 
and,  being  a  word  traceable  in  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  in  Egyptian,  would  scarcely  have  lost  its 
initial  nraical  in  transcription. 

If,  however,  the  route  is  thus  identified,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Brugsch  has  made 


out  a  strong  case  for  the  passage  by  the  Israel- 
ites, not  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  of  Lake  Serbonis, — 

that  SeihoniaD  bo(r 
Betwixt  Damiota  and  Moant  Cadus  old 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk. 

This  marsh,  be  it  remembered,  was  anciently 
subject  to  overflows  from  the  Mediterranean 
(Strabo,  i.),  which,  added  to  its  treacherous 
quicksands,  mad^  it  most  difficult  to  pass.  The 
term  used  in  the  Hebrew  text,  ••  Sea  of  Reeds," 
is  especially  applicable  to  Lake  Serbonis,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anv  sufficient  reason 
lor  rendering  it  ''Red  Sea.'*^  The  onlv  other 
tenable  thcoiy,  now  that  the  main  outlines  of 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Lower  E^ypt  are 
certani,  is  that  the  Israelites  crossed  uie  Red 
Sea  near  its  ancient  head,  now  represented  in 
part  by  the  small  lakes  and  marshes  on  the  line 
of  the  Suez  Cani^. 


SLIPSHOD  SPEECH. 

The  inhabitants  of  Inverness — **the  savi^ 
natives  of  Inverness,"  as  a  French  historian  oms 
them  —  believe  that  they,  and  they  alone,  speak 
the  English  language  in  its  purity.  The  people 
of  Boston  (U.S!)  are  believed  to  entertain  the 
same  idea,  and  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  said  to  hold 
that  only  two  persons  speak  French  correctly, 
himself  and  one  other — a  lady  of  much  charm 
and  many  accomplishments.  It  is  certain  that  he 
who  does  not  err  with  his  tongue  is  a  person  of 
unusual  accuracy,  and  his  devotion  to  the  sub- 
junctive may  even  prove  irritating  in  some  cases, 
as  a  well-known  anecdote  proves.  We  all  detect 
the  blunders  of  our  neighbors,  and  at  least  one 
very  eminent  scholar  is  remarkable  for  his  habit 
of  speakinff  of  '*  these  sort  of  things,"  and  for 
the  superfluous  **  r"  with  which  he  adorns  his 
open  vowels.  Some,  **  whose  days  amon^  the 
dead  are  passed,"  like  Southey^s,  can  scarcely  fit 
a  plural  neuter  noun  with  a  plural  verb,  so 
wedded  are  they  to  the  Greek  custom  of  con- 
temptuously putting  off  things  neuter  with  a 
verb  in  the  singular.  Others,  again  (whose  edu- 
cation perhaps  has  not  been  systematic),  are 
careful  to  niake  *'  battalia "  the  plural  of  bat- 
talion, while  ^ackeray  knew  an  eminent  female 
grammarian  who  spoke  of  witnesses  "taking 
Uieir  affies-davit." 

For  the  educated  classes  who  have  forgotten 
their  English  grammar  and  do  not  know  Latin, 
Mr.  (or  Mrs.,  or  Miss)  Percy  Gwrune  has  written 
a  little  manual  of  things  to  avoid  (A  ward  to  the 
Wise.  Griffith  and  Farran).  The  educated  | 
people  whom  the  author  of  the  manual  has  in 
his  mind  (we  must  make  up  ours  to  a  theory  of 
sex)  are  certainlv  very  queer  people  indeed. 
When  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  made  Homer  talk  (in 
his  translation)  of  "bragly"  and  '•bulkins," 
when  he  meant  "proudlv  flue,"  and  ••calves," 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  asked  ••  With  whom  can 
Mr.  Newman  have  lived?"  The  question  was 
thought  ffippant,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  ask  with 
whom  Mr.  Percy  Gwynne's  educated  people  have 
lived.  Probably  they  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
each  other,  and  of  suburban  ••  culture."  Thoogli 
Mr.  G Wynne  writes  ••  for  the  educs&ted,"  he  occsr 
sionally  deigns  to  instruct  people  not  so  wtsU 
taught.  He  even  stands  in  need  of  a  little  cor- 
rection himself,  and  so,  perhaps,  is  more  lenient 
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to  errors  so  prodi||;ioo8  that  they  are  happily  al- 
most unheard  ofT    '^Is  it  not  a  reproach,^  he 
asks,  **that  a   slatternly  mode  of  expression 
shoald  sometimes  deterioraU  from  the  eloqaence 
of  the  scholar?*^    Is  it  not  a  pity  that  so  wild  a 
mistake  should  spoil  the  second  page  of  a  man- 
jial  of  conversation  P    It  is  not  too  easy  to  ander- 
Btood  what  Mr.  Gwynne  means  when  ne  says  he 
has  heard  **  pulse  and  patience  treated  as  plurali- 
ties.^   How  can  pulse  be  a  plurality  P    Is  it  a 
philological  conundrum  P    Does  he  mean  that  it 
IS  followed  b^  a  verb  in  the  plural,  as  Scotch 
people  say  of  soup,  ••they  are  very  good,"  or 
'*  they  are  too  salt "  P  Mr.  Gwynne  remarks  that 
*'8ome   bewildering  preliminaries   are    *more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  observance,*  and 
jet  we  do  not  really  honor  bewildering  prelimi- 
naries, except,  perhaps,  in  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy, which  seems  to  have  been  constructed  by 
turning  French  newspaper  slang  into  the  most 
literal  English.    Agam,  Mr.  Gwynne  says,  we 
Tiew  the  word  ••  case  "  as  an  ••  abstruse  term," 
which  seems  not  quite  right,  and  he  mentions 
men  **  who  have  assisted  to  purify  our  language." 
**  Teacher,  teach  thyself,"  is  the  reply  which 
many  pupils  will  maie  to  this  inaccurate  master. 
He  does,  however,  know  enough  to  detect  the 
more  prodigious  faults  of  slipshod  speakers,  and 
we  sincerely  recommend  his  little  book  to  ladies 
who  write  novels. 

**  It  18  a  common  mistake,"  says  Mr.  Gwynne, 
'*to  speak  of  a  disagreeable  effluvia.**  It  is,  in- 
deed, and  though  we  might  prefer  *'  a  nasty 
smell,"  effluvium  is  the  word  for  people  who 
seem  to  think  that  weight  and  number  of  sylla- 
bles are  half  the  battle  in  reading  and  writing. 
Mr.  Gwinne  does  not  greatly  care  whether  his 
pupils  say  encomiums  or  encomia  in  the  plural ; 
and  as  **  praises"  is  fkr  too  short  to  be  worth 
using,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  world  should 
be  free  to  choose.  In  the  same  way  blunder- 
busses and  omnibusses  are  at  least  as  good  as 
blunderbi  and  omnibi,  plurals  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  rather  pedantic,  and  even  to  rest  on  mis- 
taken analo^es,  like  InxUaliaf  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Talking  of  Latin,  it  is  true, 
though  incredible,  that  some  modem  critics  be- 
lieve edilio  princeps  to  be  a  term  applicable  to 
any  hdition  de  luxe,  or  well-edited  edition,  or,  in 
short,  any  edition  which  it  is  desirable  to  recom- 
mend. There  is  no. end  to  the  blunders  of  the 
modom  Latinist.  The  authors  of  a  recent  work 
on  Moli^re  spoke  of  "  putting  in  motion  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  law,"  and  there  be  some 
who  make  ad  eaptandum  mean  «*  at  a  venture." 
Others,  when  they  would  signify  that  they  are 
not  jokinj^,  but  are  in  real  earnest,  cry,  **8erui- 
lim  you  know,  seriatim^'*^  by  which  they  defeat 
their  own  purpose.  In  short,  when  you  happen  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Percy  Gwynne*s  educated  people, 
to  whom  Latin  is  an  unknown  tongue,  it  is 
better  to  take  no  liberties  with  the  speech  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  In  the  same  way,  if  you 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  if 
some  one  says  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale,  do  not  hastily  leap,  like  a  contemporary 
journalist,  to  the  notion  that  you  are  being 
twitted  with  a  text  from  Scripture.  Once  more 
(the  modem  journalist  is  so  delightfully  ite- 
rant that  it  it  difficult  to  relinquish  the  topic  of 
his  blunders),  if  a  French  companv  is  acting 
Unc  Tragkdie  dans  le  Yorkshire^  do  not  pro- 
claim, in  a  separate  paragraph)  that  the  French 


have  invented  an  Elizabethan  play.  The  Yi^rh- 
skire  Tragedy  is  only  unknown  to  journalistic 
omniscience. 

But  to  consider  the  general  stupidity  of  the 
scribbling  man  is  not  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
with  his  exhaustive  ignorance  of  his  own  and 
all  other  languages  that  we  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Gwyune*s  explanation  of  *'  cases  **  leaves  us  no 
wiser  than  information  about  **  Jenny *s  case" 
left  Mistress  Quickly.  «•  Certain  little  hillocks 
in  the  way  have  risen  up,  under  a  dense  atmos- 

Shere,  to  the  magnitude  of  mountains,**  as  Mr. 
Wynne  puts  it,  though  he  may  possiblv  reply 
that  it  is  no  fault  of  nis  if  the  atmosphere  is 
dense.  He  takes  a  charming  distincdon  oetween 
''vulgar"  and  "genteel"  errors  in  common 
speech.  The  vulgar  errors  are  those  which  would 
not  surprise  us  in  the  talk  of  a  costermonger ;  the 
genteel  errors  are  peculiar  to  the  fashionable 
daughters  of  lodging-house  keepers.  Thus  the 
vulgar  man  says,  **  Him  and  me  is  a-going  to  the 
play,  we  is,**  where  he  makes  more  mistakes 
than  the  words  readily  admit  of.  The  genteel 
young  person  (and,  too  often,  the  lady  novelist) 
will  say,  ••  Between  you  and  I,"  •*  they  were 
coming  to  see  my  brother  and  I."  Mr.  Gwyne 
sets  himself  seriously  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  genteel  sinner.  His  tract  would  be  a  good 
one  to  distribute  in  many  districts  of  this  large 
and  inaccurate  city.  Again,  he  has  found  out 
that  (it  is  Gwynne*8  law,  and  at  least  as  valuable 
as  the  new  philologists  think  Grimm*s^  the  gen- 
teel say  *•  whom  "  when  they  mean  *•  who,"  while 
the  vulgar,  when  they  aim  at  who,  say  *'  which." 
Thus  "  who  "  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  does  not  get  his  proper  share  of  public 
attenytion.  The  genteel  rhetorician  will  say,  **  Mr. 
Gladstone,  than  whom  a  nobler  statesman,  or 
one  more  disinterested  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  if 
indeed  so  much  so."  Then  he  will  go  on  to  a 
fresh  period,  though  something  seems  not  quite 
complete  in  the  first.  Again,  people  ask,  '*  Who 
did  you  give  it  to  P  "  and  are  not  ashamed.  The 
gross  vulgarian  cries,  "The  man  which  paid  me 
tne  money,"  or  more  commonly,  **  Him  as  guv 
me  the  brass,  which  he  wos  a  real  gentleman,  he 
wos."  Mr.  Gwynne  devotes  too  brief  an  excursus 
to  the  Gampish  or  Thucydidean  "which" — as, 
"  I  know  a  lady  living  at  Richmond,  who  had 
two  daughters,  which  the  eldest  married  a  cap- 
tain." Tnis  "  which  "  is  a  term  that  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  grammarian.  To  our  mind  the 
"  which"  of  Mrs.  Gramp,  with  similar  phrases  in 
the  great  historian  whose  works  Mr.  Cfobden  did 
did  not  appreciate,  is  a  solemn  metaphysical  ab- 
straction. The  mind,  unaccustomed  to  prose 
composition  and  consecutive  narrative,  pauses 
in  its  story,  and,  for  a  moment,  seems  olank, 
seems  without  Inhalt,  At  this  moment  the  mind 
finds  expression  in  a  "which"  bereft  of  ante- 
cedent. That  "  which"  sums  up,  in  a  form  of 
due  extension  and  vagueness,  all  that  the  Hege- 
lians call  "the  thingliness  of  things.*'  The 
soul,  abstracted  from  sensual  affairs,  i*cposes  on 
"  which  "  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  contem- 
plates the  Notion,  takes  a  bath  in  Being,  and 
goes  on  refreshed  to  discourse  of  the  lady  at 
Kichmond  who  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  the 
eldest  married  a  captain.  There  is  something 
(to  a  religious  mind)  almost  awful  in  this  iso- 
lated "  which,"  possessing,  as  it  does  no  antece- 
dent except  the  totality  of  existences  which  we 
call  the  universe.  At  least,  if  another  antecedent 
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does  exist,  we  cannot  imagine  what  it  may  be, 
'  and  Mr.  Percy  Gwynne  oflfers  no  suggestion. 
**  Will  anybody  have  the  kindness,"^  he  asks, 
**  to  explain  the  utility  of  this  gratuitous 
•which'?"  Well,  we  have  explained  it;  we 
have  disengaged  its  essence,  and  made  it  prob- 
able that  the  pronoun  •*  has  relations  co-extensiye 
with  the  universe."  The  mere  utilitarian,  the 
common  hedonist,  may  be  dissatisfied ;  he  may 
even  fail  to  apprehend  our  meaning ;  but  that  is 
his  affair. 

Probably  wo  rarely  meet  persons  who  say, 
•*One  of  those  houses  ti^ere  sold  last  week,"  or 
'*  Each  of  the  daughters  are  to  have  a  separate 
share."  On  the  oUier  hand,  persons  who  ought 
;  to  know  much  better  remarR,  *•  These  kinu  of 
entertainments  are  not  conducive  to  general  im- 
provement," or  at  least  say,  ••  these  kind," 
though  they  are  seldom  bo  utterly  lost  as  to  talk 
about  *•  conducive  to  general  improvement." 
Since  Lord  Byron  msj&  his  Titantio  error  (he 
was  Titantio  even  in  grammar),  and  said, 
••There  let  him  lay,"  we  doubt  whether  many 
educated  people  have  muddled  up  the  two  verbs. 
Mr.  Gwynne's  pupils,  however,  still  say,  **My 
brother  lavs  ill  of  a  fever  "  ;  ••He  laid  on  a  som 
three  weefcs " ;  ••  My  hat  was  laying  on  the 
table."  Even  if  this  is  possible,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say,  ♦♦  I  have  sei  with  him  for  hours,"  in 
place  of  ••  I  have  sat  with  him,"  and  we  almost 
suspect  Mr.  Gwynne  of  having  invente<l  this 
blunder  for  the  pleasure  of  correcting  it.  The 
same  remark  applfes  to  ••He  rose  the  books 
from  tho  floor,"  which  must  be  a  rare  American- 
ism, if  it  exists  even  in  America.  Air.  Gwynne 
conl'esses  that  ••!  should  have  went"  is  not  a 
very  common  error;  nor  is  •*  lie  didn't  ou^ht  to 
have  was,"  as  an  expression  of  moral  disap- 
proval. It  is  only  the  classed  who  are  less  to  be 
described  as  ••genteel"  or  •*  vulgar"  than  as 
criminal  who  say  *•  I  done  it."  People  have 
been  known  to  remark,  ••Jones  has  written  me," 
meaning  ••  written  to  me" ;  ••  We  have  been  " — 
not  meaning,  as  the  Bruce's  motto  runs,/e^ttnt^, 
*•  We  have  nad  our  day"  —  but  we  have  visited 
this  or  that  place  or  person.  Americans,  too, 
say,  ••He  died  Friday,"  lor  ••on  Friday,"  and 
•'He  reads  nights,"  for  ••He  reads  at  night" 
Their  terrible  habit  of  ••  claiming"  has  invaded 
the  prose  of  even  respectable  writers.  ••He 
claims  that  his  is  the  lirst  discussion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  infanticide  on  society,"  and  so  on. 
The  reduplication  in  ••  from  thence,"  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gwynne,  seemd  a  blunder  raised  to  the 
n**»  power,  and  so  does  ••  He  cut  a  piece  off  of 
it."  As  to  the  expression  ••The  mind  no  sooner 
entertains  any  proposition,  but  it  presently 
hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on,"  we 
had  rather  be  wrong  with  Locke  than  right  with 
Mr.  Percy  Gwynne,  who  for  but  reads  than. 
Thus  the  old  scholars  were  agreed  that  it  was 
better  to  err  with  Aristarchus  than  be  correct 
with  Rhianus.  Perhaps  this  is  only  ••brazening 
it  out,"  an  expression  now  more  flEtmiliar  than 
••  bottoming  it  on." 

Mr.  Gwynne  dives  down  to  the  lapsed  masses 
who  say  ••  seckaterry"  for  ••secretary,"  and 
here  we  cannot  follow  him.    Strange  shapes  of 

frammatical  life  may  be  found  in  these  aln'sses, 
ut  there  are  blunders  enough  on  the  surface  to 
reward  the  student.  He  is  likely  to  make  errors 
enough  himself  while  he  is  laughing  at  his 
neighoors.  Saturdarj  Review, 
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[This  solemn  little  bit  of  advice  is  exactly  as 
wise  as  if  the  great  Tupper  himself  had  com- 
posed it,  instead  of  the  irreverent  Mr.  Cdverley. 
And  so  many  suggestions  are  made  now-a^ys 
about  choice  of  readins^,  that  this  one  more  can^ 
do  much  —  good. — Ea.] 

Read  not  Milton,  for  he  is  diy ;  nor  Shakespetre,  for  he 

wrote  of  common  life : 
Nor  Scott,  for  his  romances,  though  faadnaling,  ut  yet 

intelligible : 
Nor  Thackeray,  for  he  is  a  Hogarth,  a  photographer  who 

flattercto  not: 
Nor  Kingsley,  for  he  shall  teach  thee  that  thoa  shouldrt 

not  di%am,  but  do. 
Read  incessantly  thy  Burke;  that  Burke  who,  nobler  than 

he  of  old, 
Treateth  of  the  Peer  and  Peeress,  the  truly  Sublime  tod 

Beautiful: 
Likewise  study  the  ••  creations  "  of  '•  the  Prince  of  mod- 
em Romance  " ; 
Sigh  over  Leonard  the  Martyr,  and  smile  on  Pelham  the  \ 

puppy : 
Leam  now  ••  love  is  the  dram-drinking  of  existence  " ;      ' 
And  how  we  *•  invoke,  in  the  Gadara  of  our  still  closets,    , 
The  beautiful  ghost  or  the  Idc«l,  with  the  simpk  waad  of 

tho  pen.**  ' 

Listen  how  Maltravers  and  the  orphan  •*  forgot  sU  bat  < 

love,"  ' 

And  how  Devcreux's  family  chaplain  ••  made  and  nnmsde 

kings  " ; 
How  Eugene  Aram,  though  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a  mv> ' 

derer,  I 

Yet,  being  intellectual,  was  among  the  noblest  of  mu- ' 

kind.    .  ! 

So  shalt  thou  live  in  a  world  peopled  with  heroes  tod  i 

master-spirits ;  > 

And  if  thou  canst  not  realize  the  Ideal,  thou  shalt  at  letft ' 

idealize  the  Real.  ! 


FACTS 

Qdert. — Who  is  the  author  of  the  following? 

Just  in  proportion  as  there  comes  upon  me  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  awfbl  reality  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  human  family,  now  and  hereafter,  do  I  feel 
distrustful  of  the  easy,  over-weening,  and  egotis- 
tie  Christianism  of  Christian  people.    At  tm  im- 

fmlse  of  this  uneasiness,  I  am  fain  to  cry  out, 
ookins^  across  the  road  to  the  ranks  of  infidels 
and  aueists,  —  ••  Friends ! .  Come  over  and  keep 
us ;  —  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  then  we  sball 
shake  off  our  illusions  and  do  our  duty." 


Labarum. — This  word,  the  well-known  name 
of  the  standard  of  the  Emperor  ConstantiDe,  ha$ 
been  a  permanent  puzzle  to  etymologists.  Mr.  £ 
Scott,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  AthSueum,  offers 
Uiis  ingenious  and  probable  explanation :  Jjaior* 
rum  is  not  a  regularly  derived  word  at  all,  with 
a  meaning,  but  was  made  up  as  follovrs:  Tk 
Greek  first  two  letters  of  ••  Christ''  (X  P)  were 
placed  on  this  banner  with  the  P  mounted  in  the 
X  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  of  the  P 
formed  an  A  in  the  lower  half  of  the  X.  Now, 
the  compound  sign  thus  arranged,  when  treated 
as  a  monogram  and  extended,  hirnishod  the  let- 
ters AATAF^  which  was  moditied  into  a  Greek 
neuter  substantive  rO  kaoapuv  as  a  name  for  Ihe 
banner,  as  ••  oriflamme''  was  a  name  for  the  old 
French  banner.    And  as  the  later  Greeks  always 

Eronounced  v  (l^etween  vowels)  like  B,  the  wonl 
ecame  in  Latin  ••  Labarum.'' 
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HONOR  AND  OFFICE-HpLDING. 
DB.  HOUOS'  mMOIB  OF  JOHN  LOTHBOP  MOTLEY.^ 

The  Satubdat  Magazine  has  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  nothing  to  saj  to,  party  politics ;  but 
it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  —  that  is,  all  that  it  has 
to  do  at  all  is  concerned  with  American  prosper- 
ity, and  American  ways,  and  American  ideas. 

John  Lothrop  Motley,  of  good  New  England 
descent,  was  born  in  1814,  and  died  only  two 
years  ago,  in  1877,  aged  sixty-three.    Not  to 
enumerate  early  attempts  and   minor  produc- 
tions, he  made  himself  a  high  and  solid  fame  by 
one  great  work,  —  his  ceuvre,  to  use  the  good 
French  idiom,  —  the  trilogy  of  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  The  History  of  the  Unifed  Nether- 
lands,  and   The  Life  of  John  of  Bamevcld,    He 
was,  moreover,  secondly,  honored  with  twenty- 
three  doctorates  and  memberships  of  literary 
and  learned  societies,  an  unusual  number  of 
them  being  of  the  high  and   rare  grade  that 
means  real  and  famous  merit,  such  as  the  asso- 
ciate membership  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and   Political    Sciences.      Still    further, 
thirdly,  he  was  at  two  different  times  appointed 
to  posts  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  public  service 
of  his  own  country :  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Austria    (in   which   place   he    succeeded   one 
Jones),  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Englai^d. 
And  yet  further,  and  fourthly,  Mr.  Motley  was  a 
natural  gentleman  by  the  gifl  of  God,  and  a  man 
of  such  culture,  knowledge,  and  genial,  elegant, 
and  even  fascinating  attractiveness,  goodness, 
and  nobility  of  heart,  life,  and  manner,  that  he 
was  a  welcome  friend  among  many  families  of 
the  very  best  in  Europe  and  America. 

And,  fifthly  and  lastly,  because  Mr.  Motley 
was  a  gentleman  of  sensitive  honor  and  high 
spirit,  he  was  twice  thrust  out  of  these  offices ; 
once  by  President  Johnson,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
slanderous,  secret  letter,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  one  McCracken,  whose  existence  even  has 
never  been  proved ;  and  once  by  President  Grant. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  attack  or  even  to  describe 
the  characters  of  these  officials ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  with  approbation,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  irresistible  funniness  of  its  allusion,  that  we 
read  Dr.  Holmes'  sarcastic  explanation  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  action.  **  As  for  Mr.  Johnson," 
says  the  doctor,  **ho  had  held  the  weapon  of 
the  most  relentless  of  the  Parcss  so  long  that  his 
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suddenly  clipping  the  thread  of  a  foreign  minis' 
ter^s  tenure  of  office  in  a  fit  of  jealous  anger,  is 
not  at  all  surprising."  The  cut  of  the  doctor^s 
scalpel  has  surely  well  repaid  the  snip  of  the  ex- 
tailor^s  shears ! 

But  because  these  two  public  indignities  were 
the  consequence  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  great 
scholar  and  elegant  gentleman  who  suffered 
them,  and  because  the  officials  who  inflicted 
them  were  in  some  measure  representatives  of 
this  nation,  it  concerns  every  good  and  true 
heart,  and  every  lover  of  good  literature,  to  con- 
sider well  the  painful  lesson  which  the  story 
teaches.  And  let  such  remember,  also,  to  lose 
no  opportunity  to  inculcate  a  better  one.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  years  to  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  •*  the  gentleman  in  politics."  Yet  it 
remains  true  that  an  office-holder  is  expected  to 
be  servile  and  opinionless.  He  is  to  be  a 
pipe,  and  not  a  voice;  a  crank,  not  a  man. 
Above  all  things,  should  he  venture  to  disap- 
prove of  anything  done  or  said  by  his  "  superiors," 
prompt  official  slaughter  is  his  lot.  As  an  infe- 
rior creature  of  tiie  kind,  suspected  of  just  such 
treaapn,  has  lately  been  told  in  Boston,  he  is  a 
dog  who  **  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  him.^^  Such 
a  dog  must  be  mad,  and  quick  death  is  for  a  mad 
dog. 

Several  conclusions  obviously  follow  from  this 
state  of  things.  Those  executive  officials  who 
must  best  know  official  abuses  are  to  be  kept 
most  thoroughly  frightened  from  revealing  them. 
The  real  master,  the  people  at  large,  is  misrep- 
resented by  one  set  of  its  servants  in  dealing  with 
another  set  of  its  servants ;  or,  perhaps,  more  ac- 
curately, the  inferior  qualities,  instead  of  the  su- 
perior ones  of  their  common  master,  are  repre- 
sented in  this  dealing.  High  spirit,  energy,  force 
of  character,  sense  of  honor,  all  strong  and  noble 
qualities,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  be  ejected 
from  the  public  service,  or  to  keep  themselves 
very  far  from  the  danger  of  it.  Of  course 
these  results  are  not  invariable.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  wisdom;  there  is  some  good  fortune. 
But  the  discreditable  action  of  the  government  of 
this  country  towards  Mr.  Motley  is  a  loud  warn- 
ing, as  far  as  it  says  anything,  that  office-holding 
is  not  pleasant  business  for  a  man  of  energy, 
will,  independence,  delicacy,  and  honor. 

This  unpleasant  memento  of  the  danger  of 
governmental  misrepresentation  of  national  char- 
acter, is  the  most  obvious  lesson  of  Mr.  Motley's 
noble  and  spotless  career.  With  it  the  reader 
of  Dr.  Holmes'  finely-conceived  and  executed 
memoir  will  also  feel  a  distinct  regret  that  the 
great  historian  should  have  been  unable  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  mortification  which  evi- 
dently wounded  him  so  very  deeply.  But  it  is 
not  given  to  every  man  of  sensitive  and  noble 
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and  loving  heart  to  also  find  life  and  strength  in 
a  just  and  righteous  indignation.  All  the  more» 
then,  should  friends  and  admirers  feel  it  for  him. 

Exactly  this  is  what  Dr.  Holmes  has  done ; 
and  the  perfect  sympathy,  and  moderate  but 
clear  manner  in  which  he  states  the  case  of  his 
own  personal  friend,  prove  his  own  kindred  ele- 
vation  of  character,  and  may  fully  explain,  for 
what  we  know,  why  the  doctor  himself  has  never 
(we  think  he  has  not)  been  an  office-holder.  If 
such  men  were  likely  to  be  so,  our  American  civ- 
ilization would  be  a  number  of  grades  better  than 
it  is.  As  things  are,  the  noblest  qualities  proper 
to  an  ideal  American  are  likely  to  be  fatal  to  his 
official  existence. 

Another  and  totally  different  lesson  is  deriva^ 
ble  fi*om  the  life  of  Mr.  Motley.  It  is  an  old  one, 
to  be  sure ;  it  interests  directly  only  one  set  of 
people,  and  not  a  very  influential  set ;  still,  it  is 
worth  recording  once  more.  It  is  this :  That  to 
accomplish  any  great  work  in  solid  literature, 
one  roust  be  wealthy,  or,  at  least,  above  the  need 
of  earning  a  living.  Certainly  neither  Motley, 
nor  Prescott,  nor  Bancroft,  would  ever  have  done 
their  great  work  if  they  had  had  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing meanwhile.  Hildreth  had  to,  and  he  died  of 
it.  But  this  concerns  nobody  but  ambitious 
literary  people;  and  to  all  such  (being  poor) 
who  may  propose  to  live  by  solid  literature,  we 
urge  the  universal  pessimist  deterrent  —  Don%  ! 

So  large  a  share  in  the  Memoir  is  occupied  by 
the  public  career  of  Mr.  Motley  and  its  unworthy 
reward,  and  the  theme  is  one  of  such  great  im- 
portance, that  we  have  dealt  with  it  accordingly, 
and  must  briefly  sum  the  rest  that  is  to  be  said. 
Notwithstanding  the  mortifying  formal  results 
of  Mr.  Motley^s  public  life,  he  received  and 
deserved  an  abundant  share  of  renown,  and 
admiraljion,  and  gratitude;  and  his  personal 
qualities,  and  his  good  fortune  in  the  friends  he 
inherited  and  acquired,  were  such  that,  after  all 
deductions,  his  must  be  set  down  as  a  very  useful 
and  a  very  happy  life.  The  deductions,  indeed, 
concern  the  rest  of  us  more  than  himself.  As 
was  defined  in  a  recent  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, '*  happiness  is  the  successful  activity  of  the 
best  of  our  faculdes.^^  That  definition  has  before 
and  since  been  impugned ;  but  it  is  right ;  and 
assuredly,  if  the  living  intelligence  that  was 
John  Lothrop  Motley  could  this  day  give  judg- 
ment, he  would  joyfully  assent  that  his  loves, 
his  friendships,  his  nobly  thought  and  nobly 
executed  intellectual  labor,  infinitely  over- 
balance with  excess  of  good  the  petty  evils,  bit- 
ter though  they  were  in  their  day,  of  official  in- 
solence and  malignity.  He  was  good,  useful, 
and  happy.  The  memoir  which  occasioned  this 
short  article  is  itself  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
We  have  now  been  concerned,  perhaps,  more 


with  its  warnings  than  its  examples ;  but  there 
is  good  store  of  the  latter ;  and  the  successes  of 
so  diligent  a  workman,  told  by  so  skilful  and  Iot- 
ing  a  chronicler,  render  this  little  book  an  un- 
usually delightftil  and  instructive  one. 

AMENITIES. 

The  Realistic  School. — Innocent  little  ettaU 
ure  doing  her  part  at  a  private  theatrical  ptr- 
formance,      (if,B,  —  She  is  not  yet   17  yean 

old).  —  O  THAT  I  SHOULD  HATE  EVER  THBOWN 
MYSELF  AWAY  ON  SUCH  A  MAN.     BUT  FOB  TBE 

DEAR  children  I  would  hays  left  him  yeart 
ago! 

[Here  followed  great  applause,  not  unmingkd 
wuh  slight  titters,}  Judy. 

Punch,  I  see,  has  lisphted  upon  a  new  method 
of  making  a  joke.  I  don^t  mean  the  plan  lately 
adopted  of  publishing  old  jokes  as  new.  It  is 
this :  to  mistake  the  name  of  a  man  in  order  to 
fit  it  for  some  play  upon  the  word.  For  in- 
stance, alluding  last  week  to  the  discussion  on 
Cremation,  our  too  **  facetious  contemporary" 
spelt  the  name  of  Mr.  Eassie,  the  welUlinown 
civil  engineer,  and  Secretary  of  the  Cremation 
Society,  as  **£asy,''  and  then  proceeded  to  pun 
on  it.  His  proceedings  are  described  as  **  mach 
to  free  and  easy,^    There ! 

See  to  what  an  extent  this  system  may  be 
carried.  K  a  man^s  name  is  Jones  what  can 
prevent  you  calling  it  Tulor  to  bring  in  a  joke 
about  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  street  P  I  con- 
gratulate Punch  on  the  discovery,  and  shall  look 
out  for  further  examples  of  the  system.   Hornet. 

"  Is  there  any  one  distinctive  trait  or  function 
possessed  by  man  exclusively  P"  asked  Professor 
X.,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  of  the  members 
of  the  Sophomore  class.  **  Yes,  sir,  he  talks." 
•<So  does  the  parrot.^  **He  walks  erect," 
quickly  responded  another.  *'So  do  tiie  chim* 
panzee  and  kangn&roo.'*  **  He  thinks,  reasons." 
**  So  it  is  believed  do  horses  and  other  animals." 
••He  loves,  hates.*^  ••Faculties  given  to  God's 
lowest  as  well  as  hig'hest  creatures."  •^He 
weeps,"  said  a  big-headed  youth  who  had  not 
spoken  heretofore.  ••  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  pro- 
fessor, rubbing  his  hands,  ••!  think  you  have  itl 
He  weeps."  •*  So  does  a  mule,  sir,"  said  a  slow 
boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class.  ••  A  mule  P"  '•  Yes, 
sir,"  answered  the  boy ;  ••  I  was  reading  only  to- 
day about  the  weather  being  so  colcl  that  the 
miue-teers  were  nearly  frozen  on  the  tow-path 
of  the  canal." 
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NOSTBADAATDS. 

Zadldel  may  httve  been  deceired  br  the  stars , 
but  the  reputation  of  NostnuUmua,  wno  charmed 
the  leisure  hours  of  Catheriae  do  Medicis  In  ber 
chateau  of  Chaumont,  remains  Intact,  if  we  are 
to  believe  his  recent  conunentatora,  the  abbi 
Tbom^ChaTigny  and  M.  Gnillnndin.  These 
gentlemen  have  recently  been  squabbling  over 
Uie  correct  rendering  of  portions  of  tie  Centories 
of  the  astrologer  who  left  on  record,  contained 
in  046  qoatrains,  all  the  remarkable  events 
which  were  and  which  are  to  succeed  each  other 
between  the  years  15^9  and  ldS9.  The  abM, 
who  baa  been  a  student  of  Nostradamus,  bias 
this  advantage  over  his  rival,  that  he  can  present 
certificates.  In  1858  ho  published  a  work  on  the 
Centuries,  showine:  that  Napoleon  III.  would 
strike  his  flag  ana  fly  to  London;  and  he  saw 
MacHahon  iMtween  the  empress  and  the  Re- 
public. So  great  was  his  &ith  in  the  astrologer 
that  he  refbsed  to  believe  the  rumor  of  the 
marshal's  death  in  1870.  He  immediately  wrote : 
"If  dead  and  bnried,  he  wilt  rise  again;  for 
he  is  the  Enfflish  chief,  the  EngliSi  prince 
spoken  of  by  tbe  prophet,  who  is  to  sojourn  too 
long  and  to  have  under  his  orders  the  prinoea  of 
the  blood  and  the  marshals  of  France,  etc.  In 
1870  the  abb6,  always  by  the  light  of  the  Cen- 
tories, was  able  to  annonnce  the  death  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  would  be  followed  to  the  grave 

S'  fiuB  IX. ;  that  Leo  Xin.  would  succeed  Pius 
.  in  the  lifetime  of  Henri  T. ;  and  that  Mus- 
covy would  diminish  Turkey  and  attempt  to 
throw  her  back  into  Asia.  The  abbi  declares 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  the  Bishop 
of  La  Rochelle  Iwui  heard  him  aay  at  Paris  in 
1867,  apropos  to  the  qoatrsins  on  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  "  The  Krupp  cannon  will  take  Paris." 
Having  (aa  he  says)  announced  a  thonsand  ex- 
traordinary facts,  the  Abb^  Tbom6-Chavigny 
declares  that  he  has  acquired  a  greater  authority 
than  other  commentators  of  the  great  prophet. 
What  with  the  tthbi  and  M.  GuiUaudin,  we  have 
a  series  of  very  remarkable  interpretations, 
making  every  allowanoe  for  the  ambiguous  style 
in  which  prophecies  are  nsnally  nttored.  Notto 
go  further  back  than  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Great  Revolution, 
tiie  commentators  show  ns  that  Nostradamns 
•aw  in  the  heavens  the  whole  of  Uiat  tragedy, 
and  predicted  many  of  its  more  minute  details. 
The  &te  of  Louis  XVT..  for  example,  is  foretold 
remarfc^le  manner,  the  following  quatrain 
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alluding  to  the  arrest  of  his  majesty  and  the 
royal  Kunily  at  Varennes;  — 

Le  part  •dm  nl<i7*eTB  mitre; 

Belour,  contllct  pusem  aur  ]>  thaiUe 

Far  cinq  cans ;  ud  tnhyrBerft  tillrf, 

Nuiioii  et  Sulca  pu  qnuteaux  avou  dlinlltB. 

Thofirst  line,  being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
king  alone  shall  wear  the  red  cap.  The  second 
lioe  and  half  the  third  foretell  the  attack  on  the 
Tuillerlea  of  the  10th  of  August  by  600  Mar- 
scillais,  and  the  rest  of  the  quatrain  the  betrayal 
of  the  king  by  the  Comie  de  Narbonne  and  by 
Sauce,  the  grocer,  of  Varennes,  who  received 
20,000  f.  from  the  Convention  for  hinderinjg  the 
evasion  of  Louis  XVI.  Prophesying  the  fate  of 
Marat,  Nostradamus  alludes  to  the  "  angel  of 
assassination"  as  la  Comeille,  which  is  curions, 
considering  that  Charlotte  Conlay  was  the  ^rand- 
niece  of  Comeille.  He  also  writes  of  the  olood- 
Btained  statue :  tyrant  murdered  and  people 
praying.  And  no  sooner  was  Marat  slain  than 
statnes  and  altars  were  ereclod  to  his  honor  all 
thronghFranGe,and  people  invoked  the  "blessed 
heart  of  Marat." 

Noetradamns,  too,  predicted  the  inventions  of 
Monteolfier  (Montgaulfier,  as  he  wrote  the  name) , 
and  the  employment  of  a  balloon  at  the  battle  of 
Flenms;  and  in  the  same  quatrain  the  plunder 
of  the  Pope  between  "two  rocks,"  Rome  and 
Avignon.  In  the  60th  quatrain  the  advent  of 
Napoleon  L  is  thus  foretold :  — 

Un  Emperenr  )i»iitn  pria  ditalie. 
Qui  t  I'EiDinre  ten  vendn  biea  cber, 
Diront  avec  quela  gem  it  ae  nlie 


"An  emperor  will  be  bom  near  Italy,  who 
will  be  Bola  to  the  empire  at  a  hi^  rate.  Those 
who  see  what  manner  of  persons  he  connects 
himself  with,  will  say  that  he  is  more  butcher 
than  prince." 

The  prophet  also  read  in  the  fliture  the  success 
of  Bonaparte  at  Tonlon,  from  which  place  he 
would  drive  a  people  that  would  afterwards  be 
hurtful  to  him,  and  that  his  tyranny  would  last 
fourteen  years.  It  lasted  fourteen  years,  five 
months,  and  four  days.  From  a  simple  soldier. 
Napoleon,  bom  near  Italy,  and  more  of  abutcher 
than  a  prince,  was  to  become  emperor,  to  be 
valiant  in  arms,  and  to  vex  the  Chui'ch. 

To  come  down  to  still  more  recent  events, 
Nostradamns  foresaw  the  flight  ofLouis  Philippe, 
and  that  he  would  repose  at  Dreux  to  see  if  the 
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Revolution  would  accept  the  regency.  Hib  re- 
mains now  repose  at  that  olace.  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  M.  £mile  Ollivier,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1870,  in  pronouncing  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Germany,  spoke  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities with  a  light  heart.  Nostradamus  pre- 
dicted this  and  all  that  ensued  in  his  8th  Century, 
34th  quatrain,  in  these  words :  — 

En  grtkud  rep*et  sera  la  gent  g^auloise. 
Coeur  vain,  l^ger,  croira  t^m^rit^. 
Pain,  sol  ne  vin,  cau  venin  ne  cerToise^ 
Plus  grands  captif,  (aim,  froid,  neecessit^. 

"The  Gaulish  people  will  experience  great 
regret — vain  as  they  are,  light-headed,  anid 
over-confident.  They  will  lack  bread,  salt,  and 
wine,  water  and  beer;  their  greatest  men  will 
be  captives ;  they  will  feel  hunger,  cold,  want.** 

Nor  did  the  captivity  of  the  French  army  and 
its  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  escape  the 
astrologer.  In  quatrain  43  he  describes  tne  ad- 
vent and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  HI.,  thus :  — 

Par  le  d^de  de  denx  chosos  bastardf , 
Nepveu  da  Sang  occupera  le  regne. 
Dedans  Lectoyre  seront  les  coups  de  darda, 
Nepveu  par  peur  pliera  Tanseigne. 

"By  the  death  of  two  bastard  things,  the 
nephew  of  the  blood  shall  occupy  the  kingdom. 
Within  Lectoyre  shall  be  >bIows  of  darts,  the 
nephew  shall  strike  his  flag  for  fear.** 

By  the  death  of  two  bastard  things  the  prophet 
meant  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Re- 
public of  1848.  As  regards  the  last  line  of  the 
quatrain,  "  The  nephew  shall  strike  his  flag  te 
fear  within  Lectoyre,**  it  will  be  remembered 
how  Na^ieon  UL,  without  consulting*  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  de  Wimpffen,  ordered 
the  armv  to  surrender.  Lectoyre  is  the  anagram 
of  Le  Torcy,  a  faubourg  of  Sedan.  Nostrada- 
mus, too,  caught  a  glimpse  of  M.  Gambetta  in 
his  visions ;  for,  ailer  perceiving  the  downfall  of 
the  Second  Empire,  be  beheld  a  **  grand  exer- 
cice  conduit  par  Jouvenceau**  —  or  a  great  un- 
dertaking led  by  a  youth,  and  the  armies 
surrendering  to  the  enemy.  M.  Gambetta  was 
thii*ty-iwo  years  of  as'e  when  he  assumed  his 
dictatorship.  He  is  called  by  the  prophet  Brag- 
anias,  which  is  the  anagram  of  Rabagas  with  an 
**  m**  too  much.  M.  Thiers  evidently  troubled 
the  visions  of  Nostradamus  on  many  occasions. 
He  alludes  to  him  under  the  name  of  Hister 
(anagram  of  Thiers)  in  several  quatrains.  His 
election  is  thus  foretold :  — 

La  liberty  ne  sera  reconrr^, 
L'occupera,  noir,  ficr,  viluiu,  inique, 
Quand  la  matieru  du  pout  sera  ouvruc 
D'Hister  Venlte  ijuchije  la  Uvpublique. 

"  Liberty  will  not  be  recovered ;  —  the  dark 
one,  proua,  wicked,  unjust,  will  have  possession, 
when  the  materials  for  the  bridc^o  shall  be 
opened,  and  Venice  angry  at  the  Kepublio  by 
reason  of  Hister.'* 

M.  Thiers  became  President  before  the  terri- 
tory was  libenited  or  recovered,  and,  curiously 
enough,  when  in  power  he  was  often  alluded  to 
as  the  sinUtre  viellard  (noirV.  He  was  proud, 
of  low  birth,  if  not  unjust.  The  ••  pont  **  is  an 
allusion  to  the  golden  bridge  built  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  induce  them  to  retire,  and  Venice 
means  the  Lefi^itimists  being  angry  with  the  Re- 
public, the  Comte  de  Chambora  having  long 


inhabited  that  city.  Nostradamus  also  beheld 
M.  Thiers  laying  waste  an  unhappy  republic, 
or  putting  down  the  Commune,  for  bis  sixty- 
fourth  quatrain  runs  Uius :  — 

.  Ia  B^pnbliqno  miserable  infelice, 
Sera  vastee  d*an  nouveau  magistrat. 
Leur  grand  amas  de  Texil  malice. 
Fera  bueve  ravir  lenr  grand  contract, 

*'  The  Republic,  miserable  and  unhappy,  will 
be  laid  waste  by  a  new  ruler.  The  Suevi  will 
be  ravished  over  Uie  vast  mass  of  inauspicious 
exile  which  they  will  cause,  and  the  vast  success 
of  their  business.** 

The  last  two  lines  refer  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Suevi  or  Germans  at  having  taken  so  many 
French  prisoners.  In  another  quatrain  Hister  is 
described  as  encountering  wild  beasts,  the  Ger- 
mans looking  on — '*  quand  Rin  enfant  Gennaia 
observera.**  Now,  during  the  Commune  the 
Grermans  occupied  several  of  the  detached  forts 
round  Paris,  and  they  are  popularly  supposed  to 
have  indulged  freely  in  champagne  while  ob- 
serving the  blazine  capital. 

As  concerns  the  uiture,  Nostradamus  not  only 
assures  us  that  the  two  towers  of  the  Palais  du 
Trocad6ro  and  the  new  Opera  will  fall  down, 
but  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  even  more  impor- 
tant matters.  Referring  again  to  M.  Gambetta, 
he  says  that :  — 

Un  dubienx  ne  viendra  loing  da  r^ne. 
La  plus  grand  part  le  voudra  soustenir. 
Un  Capitolo  ne  voodra  point  qa*U  rejpe. 
8a  pliM  grande  charge  ne  ponrra  mautenir. 

*'  An  uncertain  one  will  come  not  far  short  of 
the  kingdom,  the  greater  number  will  be  in  his 
fieivor.  A  oanitol  will  not  consent  to  his  reign- 
ing; his  highest  position  he  will  be  unable  to 
maintain.** 

Which  clearly  means  that  the  chief  of  the 
Opportunists,  whose  policy  is  unsettled  and  tor- 
tuous, will  nearly  attain  power.  The  majority 
in  the  Chamber  would  like  to  elect  him,  but  the 
Capitol,  or  Senate,  will  not;  nor  will  he  be  able 
to  hold  his  position.  Another  <^uatrain  predicts 
that  the  three  illegitimate  parties  in  France— 
the  Imperialists,  Oneanists,  and  Republicans— 
will  quarrel,  and  that  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
now  Comte  de  Chambord,  *'  Le  Grand  Selin,**  so 
called  because  S^Une  was  an  old  name  for  Bor- 
deaux, will  arrive.  The  Orleanist  party  is  al- 
luded to  as  the  greatest,  because  it  is  nearest  to 
the  Legitimate  Monarchy,  at  the  same  time  as 
least  in  Impoitance ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  will 
keep  its  ears  open  to  take  advantage  of  anything 
which  may  turn-up.  This  is  certainly  a  won- 
derful description  of  the  present  position  of  the 
paity  in  question,  which  has  almost  entirely 
dwindled  away,  and  which  is  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectancy resembling  that  of  Mr.  Micawber. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  great  pi*ophet  the  Re- 
volution is  destined  to  end  in  1881  —  the  year 
after  the  Septennate  of  Marshal  M:icMahon  was 
to  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  Can  it  be  that 
M.  Gr6vy  will  not  last  more  than  two  years? 
In  the  death-throes  of  the  Revolution  Paris  is  to 
be  destroyed,  and,  according  to  tlie  interpreta- 
tion of  M.  Guillaudin,  Lyons  will  then  become 
the  capital  of  France.  The  Abb6  Thom6-Cha- 
vigny,  as  a  clerical,  holds,  however,  in  favor  of 
Avignon.  As  he  reads  Nostradamus,  Henri  V. 
will  disembark  at  Marseilles  from  a  steamboat 
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(lo  feu,  on  la  vapeur,  par  des  tuyaux  mettra  en  tators  nnlimited,  we  might  at  once  begin  to  take 
mouvement  le  navire),  and  will  conquer  Napo-  precaations  against  an  event  wliich  must  be  close 
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leon  IV.    MacMahon  will  offer  liis  sword  to  the 
king.    The  Orleanists  will  eflhce  themselves. 
There  will  be  a  revolution  in  Germany,  and 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  raise  the  white  flag. 
The  English  will  be  conquered  and  lose  their 
preponderance  at  sea,  Henri  V.  "  driving  those 
pirates  from  the  waters.^    His  majesty  will  then 
restore  to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Naples  their 
legitimate  Bourbon  sovereigns;  he  will  pacifi- 
cate  Germany  and  terminate  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion by  capturing  Constantinople  and  occupying 
£gypt.    Added  to  this,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Russians, 
Jews,    and   Protestants   are  to  be  converted. 
There  will  be  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  peace 
on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men*    With  regard  to 
the  Duo  de  Bordeaux,  Comte  de  Chambord,  or 
Henri  Y.,  the   prediction  of  Nostradamus   is 
curious  enough.    After  forty  years  of  exile  he  is 
to  reign  for  forty  years.    He  was  driven  into 
exile  on  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  in  1830,  and  forty 
years  later  he  returned  to  Fram^   (in  1871) 
and  visited  Chambord.    Nostradamus  probably 
thought  that  the  Royalist  Chamber  of  Bordeaux 
would  have  proclaimed  the  Restoration,  but  in 
this  he  was  in  error ;  and  it  is  now  very  imlikely 
that  Henry  V.  will  reign,  if  ever  he  does  reign, 
for  forty  years.    In  1881  he  will  be  sixty  years 
of  age, .  and  Mr.  Thoms  would  never  near  of 
him  reaching  100.    At  the  death  of  the  king  we 
are  promis^   another  republic,   without  any 
"Terror,*  which  will  be  replete  with  all  the 
blessings  of  the  mildest  monarchy,  the  influence 
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1999,  will  come  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
dead  will  rise  from  their  graves. 

Two  great  prophets — Nostradamus  and  Mal- 
achi— have  therefore  Axed  the  Day  of  Judgment 
at  about  the  same  period.  The  former  specifies 
a  date,  while  the  latter  says  that  '*  the  tremen- 
dous.Judge  will  judge  the  people  "  when  Petrus 
Romanns  sits  in  S\e  Pontincial  chair — the 
twen^-ninth  Pope,  dating  from  Alexander  YU. 
Leo  XIH.,  alluded  to  by  Malachi  under  the 
motto  '*Lnmen  in  coslo**  (probably  because 
there  18  a  comet  in  his  coat  of  anns)  is  the  twen- 
tieth Pope.  The  world  is  therefore  to  witness 
the  reigns  of  eight,  more  Pontiffs  before  the  sec- 
ond Peter  and  last  Pope  ascends  the  throne,  and 
should  any  of  them,  like  Pius  IX.,  exceed  tiie 
'*  years  of  Peter,^'  the  list  may  not  be  exhausted 
before  the  date  given  by  Nostradamus.  Nineteen 
Pontiffs  occupied  the  Iloly  See  for  244  years; 
there  remain  ten  to  reign  for  120. 

We  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  Nostra-, 
damns  plainlv  predicts  that  London  as  well  as 
Paris  will  be  destroyed,  that  England  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  great  social  revolution,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  much  regretted  by  his  mother, 
will  fall  fighting  against  the  Socialists  and  a  for- 
eign foe.    The  prophetic  quatrain  runs  thus :  — 

Le  prince  ftDgUis,  Mar8«4  son  coear  de  ciel» 
Voadra  pounnivre  la  fortune  prosp6re ; 
Bcs  deux  duellcs,  Tun  pcrcera  le  fiel, 
Hay  de  Ini,  bicn  aym^  de  sa  mire. 

<<  The  English  prince,  with  Mars  out  of  heaven 
at  his  heart,  will  seek  to  pnsh  his  ^ood  fortune. 
Of  two  contests,  one  shall  pierce  his  gall.  Wo 
for  him,  the  well  beloved  ot  his  mother." 


WITHIN  AN  ACE  OF  DEATH. 

We  propose  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  few  in. 
stances  of  nair-breadth  escapes,  by  which  various 
human  bein^  have  been  saved  from  death. 

Colonel  Gilmore,  relating  the  story  of  a  figlit 
in  which  he  figured,  says  in  his  Four  Years  in 
the  Saddle:  ••Turning  half  round  in  my  saddle, 
to  call  mv  men,  I  received  a  sudden  shock  and 
felt  deadly  sick,  and  at  the  same  instant  saw  a 
man  trail  his  gun  and  run  off.  I  killed  him 
before  he  had  gone  three  steps.  His  ball  \md 
passed  through  two  coats  and  stuck  in  a  pack  of 
cards  in  my  leftrside  pocket.  They  were  quite 
new,  the  wrapper  not  even  having  been  broken 
open.  The  suits  were  each  distinct,  llie  bullet 
passed  through  all,  stopping  at  the  last  card, 
which  was  the  ace  of  spaaes.^* 

Such  another  literal  illustration  of  the  phrase, 
••  within  an  ace  of  death,^  is  not  upon  record ;  but 
hair-breadth  escapes  are  common  in  war.  At 
the  battle  of  Laon,  Steffens  saw  a  shell  strike  the 
horse  of  a  Prussian  officer.  Entering  near  the 
shoulder,  it  caused  the  poor  animal  to  make  a 
convulsive  spring  and  throw  its  rider ;  the  frag- 
ments of  the  shell  being  projected  on  all  sides, 
while  the  rider  jumped  up  from  the  ground  un- 
hurt.—  During  the  Crimean  war.  Colonel  Wynd- 


ham,  despatched  to  find  out  how  matters  were 
of  the  great  king  surviving  him.  'In  September,  Lgoing  in  the  first  attack  on  the  Redan,  saw  a 


«oldier  walking  along  the  trench  two  or  three 
yards  ahead  of  him.  Presently,  a  round-shot 
came  fiying  over  the  parapet,  and  the  man  was 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  dust.  When  it  subsided, 
the  colonel  was  astonished  to  find  himself  beside 
a  living  man,  whose  countenance  presented  a 
curious  admixture  of  frijg;ht  and  joy,  as,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  he  exclaimed:  ••  Whv,  dash  my 
buttons,  but  that  was  amazing  niffh !  ^  •  •  Ay,  ay, 
my  boy,  "  responded  the  colonoT;  ••  we^d  much 
better  be  digging  trenches  at  threepence  a  rod  i^ 
Norfolk ! "  To  which  his  fellow-countrvman  only 
replied:  ••What!  are  yew  tew  from  Norfolk  P*^ 
Amazingly  nigh  death,  although  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  was  the  Confederate  staff^ 
officer,  marked  down  by  a  Northerner's  rifie,  an^ 
only  saved  by  the  officer  commanding  the  platoon 
happening  to  recognize  in  him  a  client  of  the 
insurance  office  of  which  he  was  secretary,  and 
striking  up  the  levelled  weapon,  with  :  ••Don'^ 
shoot ;  weVe  got  a  policy  on  him !  ^' — Dr.  Brydon^ 
the  sole  English  survivor  of  the  retreat  fror 
Cabul,  duriqg  the  last  Afghanistan  war,  wi 
quite  aware  of  the  narrowness  of  his  escape,  buj 
never  eould  understand  how  it  came  about.  Aftei 
a  long  and  terrible  ride,  he  was  just  congrati 
lating  himself  upon  having,  at  last,  got  clear  < 
the  enemy,  when  he  found  himself  pursued  by 
solitary  horseman.  He  had  but  a  broken  swoi 
wherewith  to  defend  himself,  and  with  this 
managed  to  intercept  a  cut  at  his  head,  direct 
with  such  force  that  it  cleft  through  the  base  o^ 
his  blade  and  left  only  the  hilt,  which  the  docto] 
hurled  in  his  assailant's  face ;  and  the  next  raoj 
ment  the  Afghan  cut  through  Brydon's  head^ 
piece  and  the  magazine  he  liad  tnat  mornini 


And  were  not  the  decrees  of  fate  irrevocable  placed  inside  it.    XTnarmed,  half-stunned,  anc 
and  our  belief  in  Nostradamus  and  his  oommen- 1  hopeless,  he  mechanically  stooped  to  recover  hl^ 
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fallen  rein ;  when,  to  his  sorprise  and  relief,  his 
foe  turned  away  and  galloped  oflT,  leaving  the 
doctor  to  dra^  mmself  to  Jelalabod. 

The  sword  of  justice  is  not  always  rightly 
directed,  and  sometimes  comes  near  perpetrating 
murder.  A  young  New  Yorker  named  Wells 
went  one  evening  to  Bootb^s  Theatre.  Taken 
with  a  fit  of  coughing,  he  left  the  theatre  intend- 
ing to  ^o  home ;  but  after  going  some  little  dis- 
tance, it  came  on  snowing  so  fast  that  he  retraced 
his  steps.  As  he  strode  alone,  two  men  came 
rushing  down  the  street,  one  of  them  dropping  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  which  Wells  picked  up, 
and  then  went  aft^r  the  loser,  running  into  the 
arms  of  a  policeman,  who  marched  him  oflf  to 
the  station  to  explain  matters.  Presently,  a 
messenger  arrived  in  hot  haste,  saving  the  thief 
was  wanted  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Wells 
was  taken  there,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
man  lying  on  a  lounge,  covered  with  blood.  ••  Is 
this  the  man  who  stabbed  youP"  asked  the  of- 
ficer. **It  is,"  said  the  poor  ffeUow,  ftdling 
back,  never  to  speak  a^in.  Wells  was  tried  for 
the  murder,  found  euHty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged ;  and  hanged  he  would  have  been,  if  a 
fortnight  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution, 
a  prisoner  in  Sing-Sing  had  not  confessed  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  had  robbed  the  man  of  his 
watch,  then  stabbed  him  and  run  off,  afterwards 
dropping  the  watch  as  he  ran. 

Among  the  Communists  tried  at  Versailles  was 
Jean  Baptiste  Pigen*e,  charged  with  command- 
ing the  nring-party  who  shot  the  hostages  at  La 
Koquette.  He  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
dreadful  business,  and  was  not  aware  Uiat  the 
hostages  had  been  shot  until  after  his  arrest. 
His  denial  went  for  nought.  He  had  been  de- 
nounced by  members  of  his  own  party ;  three  of 
them  on  trial  with  him  declarea  he  was  at  La 
Roquette.  M.  Chevrieu,  a  prisoner  there  at  the 
time,  said  he  saw  Pigerre  from  his  cell  dressed 
as  a  National  Guard,  trailing  a  scabbard  aft;er 
him;  his  face  was  fixed  in  his  memory;  and 
Soisson,  a  police-officer,  asserted  emphatically, 
**  That's  the  man."  Only  one  voice  was  raised 
in  Pigerre^s  behalf,  that  of  the  Communist  judge 
Gcnton.  '•You  can  shoot  me  if  you  like,"  ex- 
claimed he:  "butPigerre  is  innocent;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  The  prosecutor  summed 
up,  insisting  upon  Pigerre's  conviction  with  the 
rest:  the  advocates  for  the  accused  said  their 
inefiectual  say ;  and  then  came  an  interruption. 
A  man  named  Jarraud,  whom  everybody  agreed 
was  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  hosta^s, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killea  by 
the  soldiers,  was  brought  into  court.  Pigerre  was 
ordered  to  stand  forward.  *'  That's  not  the  man 
who  commanded,"  said  Jarraud.  '*  Oh,  no ;  the 
leader  of  the  band  was  Sicard."  The  proceed- 
ings were  suspended,  and  tiiat  same  evening 
Sicard  was  found  in  one  of  the  prisons.  It  was 
evident  he  had  not  long  to  live ;  but  they  carried 
him  to  Versailles  to  testify  Pigerre's  innocence, 
and  convince  all  the  witnesses,  save  the  three 
Communists,  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  two  men. 
The  prosecutor  at  onoe  demanded  that  the 
accusation  he  had  formulated  against  Pigerre 
should  be  withdrawn;  and  so  terminated  what 
might  have  proved  a  fatal  case  of  mistaken 
identity. 

Yet  more  singular  was  the  escape  of  a  young 
Shropshire  lady  from  an   ignominious   death. 


Staying  in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  she 
was  dragged  with  oSier  unfortunate  **  aristo- 
crats "  before  one  of  the  tribunals.  She  pleaded 
that  she  waa  an  Englishwoman ;  but  was  on  the 
point  of  being  hurried  out  to  the  waiting  tambril, 
when  one  of  the  judges  asked  her  what  province 
in  England  she  was  a  native  of.  In  her  fright 
she  exclaimed,  '* Salop;"  a  reply  greeted  by  a 
general  shout  and  clapping  of  luinds,  followed 
by  an  order  to  let  her  go;  and,  amid  cries  of 
'*  Salope !  Salope ! "  the  dazed  girl  was  hustled 
into  the  street,  to  run  home,  wondering  tliat  her 
head  was  still  on  her  shoulders,  litUe  thinking 
that  by  uttering  the  word  *'  Salop,"  she  had 
effectually  rebutted  the  notion  of  her  being  one 
of  the  hated  luistocrats,  thanks  to  **  Salope,"* 
being  a  word  then  used  to  designate  one  of  Uie 
most  depraved  of  her  sex. 

Another  remarkable  escape  of  that  terrible 
time  was  that  of  M.  de  Ch4teaubrun,  for  he  was 
not  only  condemned,  but  actually  waited  hiti 
turn  at  the  guillotine*  standing  sixteenth  in  a 
line  of  twenty.  The  fifteenth  head  had  fallen, 
when  the  maonine  got  out  of  order,  and  the  five 
had  to  wait  until  it  was  repaired.  The  crowd 
pressed  forward  to  see  what  was  going  on ;  and 
as  it  began  to  grow  dork  M.  de  Clu^teaubrun 
found  himself  gradually  thrust  into  the  rear  of 
the  spectators ;  so  he  wisely  slipped  away,  and 
meeting  a  inan  simple  enough  or  charitable 
enough  to  take  his  word  that  a  wag  had  Sed  his 
hands  and  run  off  with  his  hat,  had  his  hands 
set  free,  and  managed  to  reach  a  safe  hiding- 
place.  A  few  days  later  he  put  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  executioner. 

Major  Duncan  vouches  for  the  imth  of  the 
following  tale.  In  1837  the  Christmo  general 
Escalera  was  murdered  at  Miranda  by  toe  mu- 
tineering  i-egiment  of  Segovia.  About  two 
months  later,  Espartero  ana  his  army  arrived  at 
Miranda ;  and  on  the  30th  of  October  the  whole 
force  was  paraded  outside  the  town,  the  regiment 
of  Segovia  being  flanked  by  artilleiy  and  other 
regiments.  Accompanied  by  his  staff,  Espartero 
rode  up  to  it,  and  told  the  men  he  haid  come  to 
ask  for  his  old  friend  and  commander,  their 
chief,  Escalera.  ''Where  is  he  P"  he  cried.  Then 
pointing  to  the  dead  commander^s  resting-place, 
went  on :  **  He  is  there,  foully  murdered!  I  call 
upon  all  of  you  who  are  true  soldiers  to  give  up 
the  names  of  his  assassins."  Twice  he  made  the 
appeal,  and  silence  was  the  only  answer.  Es- 
partero then  ordered  the  regiment  to  be  num- 
bered off  from  the  right,  and  every  twentieth 
man  to  be  brought  to  the  front  and  be  prepared 
for  immediate  execution.  At  this  a  sergeant 
stepped  forward  and  named  ten  men  as  the 
actual  murderers  of  Escalera.  These  were 
marched  off  and  placed  in  a  line  with  their  hacks 
to  a  broken  wall,  one  only  protesting  his  in- 
nocence as  he  was  dragged  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  Before  the  fatal  volley  was  fired,  he 
darted  nimbly  round  the  comer  of  the  wall  and 
ran  along  the  fh>nt  of  the  troops ;  but  was  re- 
captured, and  taken  back  to  his  allotted  place. 
A  voice  from  the  ranks  cried  out  that  they  had 
the  wrong  man,  the  real  criminal  being  a  soldier 
of  the  same  name  in  hospital  at  Burgos.  Es- 
partero ordered  the  man  to  be  remov^,  while 
the  rest  received  their  deserts.  Upon  inquiry 
being  made  at  Burgos,  the  guilty  one  was  found 
there,  taken  from  the  hospital  aad  shot,  hxa 
namesake  of  course  being  set  free. 
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A  snake  onco  prevented  a  thief  committing 
something  worse  than  theft.  A  woman  of  Oude 
and  her  cuinghter.  once  alighted  at  the  station  at 
Hurdui,  and  hired  a  conveyance  to  take  tnem  to 
their  village.  When  they  nad  gone  half-andozen 
miles  on  Sbeir  way,  the  drirer,  pulling  up  in  a 
lonely  spot,  demanded  their  jewelry ;  and  upon 
their  demmTing,  tied  the  pair  to  the  Tehicle  and 
seized  the  trinkets.  Then,  bethinking  himself 
that  dead  women  could  tell  no  tales,  &e  ruffian 
drew  out  his  knife ;  but,  slipping  from  his  grasp, 
it  fell  into  a  ditch.  He  plunged  his  hand  in  the 
water  to  recover  the  knife ;  and,  as  he  clutched 
it,  a  black  snake  fixed  its  fiMigs  in  the  would-be 
murdercr^s  hand.  He  succuniDed  to  the  poison, 
and  in  ten  minutes  was  past  hurting  anvbody. 
The  women  were  discovered  by  some  villagers, 
and  released ;  but  the  corpse  of  the  driver  was 
left  alone  until  the  police,  coming  on  the  scene, 
removed  the  body  to  the  police  station. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  canons  or  gorges  of  Col- 
orado, the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Aikansas,  witli 
almost  pei*pendicular  walls,  in  some  places  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  high,  is  the  most  wcHiderful. 
The  gorge  of  this  canon  used  to  be  impassable, 
except  in  winter,  until  railway  operations  were 
commenced  and  paths  of  a  sort  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  precipices.  '  Wishing  to  see  how  the  said 
operations  were  progressing,  Professor  Mallet 
and  a  party  of  friends  set  out  one  afternoon  flrom 
Canon  City.  As  lone^  as  they  kept  to  the  horse- 
trail,  all  went  well ;  out,  upon  reaching  a  point 
just  beyond  it,  Mrs.  Mallefs  horse atumblea  and 
fell.  The  lady  contrived  to  disentangle  herself 
from  the  animal,  and,  dropping  some  ten  feet, 
caught,  with  her  fingers,  the  end  of  a  narrow 
shell'  of  rock,  and  there  held  on,  dangling  in  air 
al>ovo  the  rapid  rolling  Arkansas ;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  horse,  following  its  mistress, 
had  fallen  or  slipped  on  the  same  ledge,  where 
it  stood  close  to  the  wall  and  almost  as  motionless 
as  the  rock  itself.  The  horrified  party  hastened 
to  the  rescue;  and  the  professor,  after  some 
anxious  minutes,  had  his  wife,  safe  and  sound, 
by  his  side.  To  help  the  ho.rse  was  a  more 
difficult  matter;  and  an  hour  elapsed  before 
men  and  ropes  could  be  got  fh)m  the  nearest 
camp ;  and  all  that  time  the  poor  creature,  seem- 
ingly aware  that  ho  was  not  to  be  left  to  his  own 
resources,  stood  quietly  on  the  narrow  shelf, 
hardly  appearin|^  to  draw  breath;  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  use  his  limbs,  until  he  found  himself 
upon  the  sure  footing  of  the  pathway  above. 

On  the  I4th  day  of  October,  1877,  Miss  Lizzie 
Wise  made  her  twentieth  balloon  ascent,  at  St. 
Louis.  She  had  no  companion,  and,  soon  after 
starting,  found  it  advisable  to  throw  out  ballast. 
The  balloon  shot  up  half  a  mile,  but*  only  to 
descend  as  quickly  again ;  and  the  aeronaut  de- 
termined to  make  a  dart  for  earth.  '*Now," 
savs  she,  *'  came  the  most  trying  of  all  my 
balloon  experiences.  I  could  not  see  a  thing  on 
earth,  and  the  balloon  made  fearful  plunges 
through  the  woods,  crashing  and  craoking  the 
limbs  of  the  trees,  as  it  went  along.  All  of  a 
sudden,  I  was  lifted  up  several  feet  above  the 
tree-tops,  but  only  to  plunge  down  more  sudden- 
ly between  the  tall  trees,  where  the  balloon 
became  hedged  in,  and  I  partly  made  np  my 
mind  to  have  a  night^s  lodging  there.  In  another 
moment  I  heard  voices,  and  called  out  for  help, 
to  which  came  the  pleasant  response,  *  Where  are 
you  P '    I  cried :  *  Up  here,  in  the  tree-top ;  help 


me  down,  please!*  Mr.  Sheva  asked  how  he 
should  do  it;  and  I  threw  him  a  rope,  and  he 
pulled  and  pulled,  but  could  not  get  the  balloon 
low  enough.  My  car  was  now  parti v  bottom 
ui),  when  ne  bade  me  slide  down  into  his  arms. 
He  was  big  and  strong.  I  slid  down,  bead  fore- 
most, into  his  arms,  and  ttuis  reached  the  earth, 
unhurt.** 

Astonished,  as  the  deliverer  of  tiie  distressed 
damsel  must  have  been,  at  coming  upon  a  lady 
up  a  tree,  his  surprise  was  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  wheel-examiner  at  Rugby,  when  he  saw 
a  man's  leg  protruding  fh)m  under  one  of  the 
carriages  of  an  express  train,  and  found  that  it 
belonged  to  a  sailor  coiled  around  the  brake-rod, 
who  had  adopted  that  risky  mode  of  travelling, 
for  want  of  tne  wherewithal  to  pay  his  fare,  and 
was  quite  uninjured,  after  a  iourney  fi'om  Euston, 
a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles,  accomplished  in 
a  couple  of  hours ;  although,  whon  the  engine, 
while  at  fbll  speed,  took  in'  water  from  the 
between-rails  tank,  there  were  only  six  inches 
between  him  and  the  trough,  —  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  fool-hardiness  of  Jack.  Not  but  what 
railway  servants  are  just  as  reckless  as  sailors, 
putting  their  limbs  and  lives  in  jeopardy,  without 
the  slightest  necessity,  and  so  swelling  the  tale  of 
railway  disaster ;  for  they  are  not  always  so  lucky 
as  the  Ettingshall  signalman  who,  attempting  to 
cross  the  line  in  frontof  the  **  Flying  Scotchman," 
.was  caught  by  the  buffer  of  the  engine,  and  sent 
whirling  over  the  embankment, —  nearly  ( wenUr 
yards  deep, — to  come  down  on  his  feet  unharmed. 

Chambevii^s  Journal. 


ON  THE  TJtAMP,  FBOM  THE  PACIFIC  TO  THE 

ATLANTIC. 

Zy  TWO  PABTS,'~PART  /. 

When  I  entered  Panama  from  the  South  Pacific 
in  the  end  of  February,  1863, 1  had  just  thirteen 
dollars  in  my  pocket.  I  landed  from  a  small 
sailing-boat,  wmoh  had  picked  me  and  a  modest 
bag  of  clothes  up  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
bay.  Two  dollars  out  of  my  treasury  of  three 
sovereigns  went  to  pay  the  lK>atmen,  leaving  me 
with  thirteen  dollars  or  thereabouts.  1  did  not 
feel  justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in  patron- 
izing the  Washington  House,  although  it  might 
have  turned  out  the  wisest  plan  after  all ;  for  had 
I  spent  the  contents  of  my  purse  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  guest*  my  smattering  of  French  and 
Spanish  might  have  secured  me  employment  as 
a  waiter  afterwards.  What  I  did,  however,  was 
to  go  to  a  Jess  pretentious  establishment  in  a 
back  street.  Where  for  tiiirteen  days  my  money 
would  ensure  me  the  respect  due  to  a  distin- 

giiished  patron.  The  place  was  kept  by  two 
utchmen,  who,  in  addition  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, knew  tiio  Spanish  synonyms  for  the  arti- 
cles in  which  they  trafficked,  as  well  as  for  every 
variety  of  coin  which  could  be  tendered  them. 
Beyond  this  their  knowledge  of  languages  did 
not  extend.  The  one  Dutchman  was  short  and 
broad,  as  all  Dutchmen  should  be;  the  other 
was  tall  and  slender,  which  no  Dutchman  ever 
had  any  right  to  be ;  and  neither  of  them  wore  a 
coat.  The  saUe  h  manger  was  tiie  space  between 
the  front-door  and  the  bar,  where,  on  a  deal 
table,  the  short  landlord  served  the  meals  in  a 
slow,  meditative  way ;  while  behind  the  counter 
his  lank  partner  dispensed  cocktails  with   as 
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much  celerity  as  a  slow  demand  admitted  of. 
The  sleeping  accommodation  provided  by  myn- 
heers was  in  a  row  of  low  cellars  built  across  a 
flagged  pass}ige  which  ran  behind  the  shop. 
Each  little  cellar  had  a  tinickle-bed,  but  was  des- 
titute of  any  other  article  of  furniture.  The 
door  of  the  cellar  was  furnished  with  a  primitive 
lock,  the  bolt  of  which  could  be  shot  from  the 
inside  without  the  assistance  of  a  key.  I  think 
one  key,  kept  religiously  in  the  custody  of  the 
short  Dutchman,  opened  every  door  in  the  range 
Irom  the  outside ;  but  all  the  guests,  on  leaving 
their  bedrooms  in  the  morning,  had  to  leave  the 
doors  open,  as  they  had  no  means  of  shutting 
them.  The  beds  were  not  provided  with  mos- 
quito-curtains, and  with  a  close  atmosphere  and 
an  unprotected  sleeper  the  whitewashed  little 
cell  presented  a  most  attractive  recreation-room 
to  bands  of  playful  mosquitoes.  It  was  useless 
to  make  any  representation  to  mine  hosts  on  the 
subject,  owing  to  their  limited  knowledge  of  any 
language  save  Low  Dutch,  which  of  course  no- 
body but  themselves  knew  anything  of.  Stop! 
there  was  an  exception.  This  was  a  pallid  man 
who  had  been  practising  the  profession  of  opium- 
smuggler  in  Peru,  and  whose  pride  it  was  to  tell 
of  having  had  his  sailing-boat  sunk  under  him 
by  a  ball  from  one  of  the  Uuascar^s  guns.  This 
man  could  talk  Low  Dutch,  and  I  can*t  say  that 
he  slept  more  than  a  single  night  in  the  cellars. 
I  have  some  misgiving  about  this  man.  H^ 
talked  of  having  met  me  in  Callao,  but  I  never 
oould  remember  anything  about  him.  I  am 
afraid  he  had  some  connection  with  the  two  Low 
Dutchmen,  and  possibly  wormed  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  theh*  customers  to  discover  the 
exact  state  of  their  liiiances,  tliat  the  short  man 
and  the  long  man  might  know  precisely  when  to 
show  a  guest  the  outside  of  the  door.  Such 
knowledge  was  worth  money  in  an  establishment 
where  impecuniosity  often  burst  out  suddenly, 
without  exhibiting  any  premonitory  systems. 
Thirteen  days  was  the  limit  of  ray  sojourn  in 
this  hotel,  and  I  had  not  been  long  there  when 
I  was  sure  the  Low  Dutchmen  knew  it  as  well  as 
myself.  They  would  not  have  taken  me  on  to 
board  by  the  month  on  credit,  even  if  I  had 
offered  them  a  tariff- of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 
Panama,  I  found,  was  a  good  place  for  a  white 
man  to  look  for  work  in.  It  could  keep  him 
going  at  it  for  a  lifetime,  easy,  no  matter  how 
industrious  he  might  be.  My  hope  had  been  to 
get  leave  to  work  my  passage,  in  any  capacity, 
to  San  Francisco  in  one  of  the  mail-steamers ; 
but  as  these  ran  only  once  a  fortnight,  and  as 
the  boat  which  left  Panama  during  my  stay  in 
tlie  place  had  not  a  vacancy,  this  hope  came  to 
an  end  with  the  departure  of  the  vessel. 

I  soon  found  out  that  nobody  wanted  me  In 
Panama.  I  might  have  started  in  the  shoe-black 
line,  but  I  could  only  have  done  so  in  opposition  to 
an  army  of  Jamaica  nig^rs,  whose  color  seemed 
to  give  them  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade.  The  driver  of  the  ice-house  cart  kept 
so  close  by  his  horse^s  head  that  there  was  no  like- 
lihood of  ousting  him  from  his  position;  and 
the  coachman  who  drove  the  railway  bus  being 
proof  a^inst  sunstroke,  this  situation  also  was 
not  likely  to  be  soon  vacant.  It  was  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  my  sojourn  that  I  made  these 
important  discoveries,  and  on  that  same  day 
there  was  a  notable  arrival  at  the  Dutchman's 
Hotel  in  the  person  of  an  American  Irishman. 


This  ^ntleman  was  in  the  lightest  possible 
marching  order.  His  entire  wardrobe  was  on 
his  person,  and  on  taking  stock  of  it,  I  found  it 
to  consist  of  only  a  cap,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
trousers.  I  am  quite  sure  he  had  not  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  He  accounted  for  the  simplicity 
of  his  attire  by  remarking  that  he  had  shipped 
rather  suddenly  at  San  Francisco  as  a  stowaway 
in  a  mail  steamer  which  had  just  arrived  at 
Panama ;  and,  as  the  profession  of  stowaway 
was  not  recognized  by  tne  captain,  he  had  been 
set  to  work  in  the  coal-bunkers  when  his  illustri- 
ous presence  was  discovered ;  a  fact  which  went 
far  to  explain  the  sombre  hue  of  his  few  gar- 
ments. He  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  man- 
ners, and  in  possession  of  a  dollar.  How  he 
came  by  it  delicacy  forbade  me  to  inquire ;  how 
he  had  managed  to  keep  it  entire  till  he  reached 
the  Dutchman's  lodgings  was  a  mystery  too 
deep  for  words ;  but  he  proved  his  solvency  at 
once  by  placing  the  coin  in  the  palm  of  the  short 
partner  in  the  hotel  business,  and  till  next  day 
he  was  free  to  take  his  ease  in  his  inn.  This 
young  man  was  anxious  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  one  who  could  write  a  letter,  and 
having  found  out  that  I  was  equal  to  the  task,  ho 
unbosomed   himself  to   me    without    wasting 

Erecious  time  In  unprofitable  palarer.  He 
ailed  originally  from  Philadelphia,  but  had 
gone  to  Califomia  to  try  his  luck.  He  had  tried 
it  too  much,  and  it  had  deserted  him.  Now  he 
was  homeward  bound.  Such  were  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  his  life,  up  to  the  moment  he 
encountered  me.  It  was  very  undesirable  to 
waste  the  day  of  gmce  his  dollar  had  purchased 
for  him,  so  he  was  already  planning  how  to  ac- 
complish in  the  most  comtortable  fashion  the 
next  sta^  of  his  journey  towards  Philadelphia. 
To  his  dictation  I  inscribed  a  letter  setting  forth 
how  a  luckless  citizen  of  the  United  States  (I 
did  not  state  that  he  spoke  with  a  pronounced 
brogue)  had  stranded  centless  in  Panama  on  his 
way  back  to  his  native  State.  Though  low  in 
the  funds  he  did  not  write  for  pecuniary  aid ;  all 
he  asked  being  that  the  American  Consul,  to 
whom  the  communication  was  acldressed,  should 
exert  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  free  passage 
across  the  Isthmus  by  railway.  Writing-paiK'r 
is  dear  in  Panama,  and  as  neither  of  us  was  in 
possession  of  a  sheet  or  an  envelope,  a  page  of 
an  old  pass-book  was  pressed  into  the  senice. 
The  young  man's  ideas  of  the  proper  way  in 
which  to  address  the  representative  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  nation  being  simple, 
my  effort  at  letter- writing  pleased  hini; 
and  after  I  had  torn  out  the  page  on  which  it 
was  written,  he  folded  it  np,  leaving  the  mark 
of  his  fingers  along  the  creases  in  place  of  a 
seal,  and  carried  it  off  to  the  Consulate  where 
he  left  it.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
ate  his  supper  with  the  appetite  of  a  man  wlio 
had  got  rid, of  every  burden  that  can  possibly 
depress  the  numan  mind.  Prior  to  this  man's 
arrival  I  had  been  feeling  low  a  little,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  my  dollars  were  dwindling, 
while  the  prospect  of  obtaining  employment  w:is 
not  brightening.  The  cheerful  manner  in  which 
tills  young  man  despatched  his  victuals,  with 
only  half  the  time  for  something  to  turn  up 
which  still  belonged  to  me,  put  me  to  the  blush, 
and,  mentally,  I  took  off  my  hat  to  him.  Next 
day,  when  he  came  back  from  the  Consulate  in 
capital  spirits  to  tell  me  that  the  consul  was  not 
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to  be  come  ronnd,  he  took  pains  to  assure  me  of 
his  belief  that  if  anything  eonld  hare  fetched  the 
old  boy  it  would  have  been  my  admirably 
worded  memorial.  He  had  still  a  dinner  to  eat 
off  the  Dutchmen,  and  then  he  would  make  up 
his  mind  what  he  would  do.  I  confess  that  this 
young  man  had  wormed  himself  into  my  liking; 
so  much  so  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
him  the  offer  of  a  partnership.  1  therefore  said 
that  if  he  had  no  objection  we  might  talk  over 
what  was  to  be  done  at  once.  Upon  his  agree- 
ing to  this  I  briefly  stated  that,  like  himself,  I 
was  still  creditor  to  the  Dutchmen  for  a  dinner, 
and  that  I  had  still  a  dollar  to  the  good ;  upon 
which  he  congratulated  me  unaffectedly.  Then 
I  informed  him  that  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
resume  his  journey  towards  the  States  at  once, 
I  was  willing  to  accompany  him,  upon  which  he 
grasped  my  hand,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 
Then  we  did  sreat  justice  to  the  dinner  which 
the  short  Dutdmoan  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
after  that  I  went  across  the  flagged  passage  to  the 
cell  for  my  bag,  while  Jim  (1  will  call  my  new 
partner  Jim,  though  I  think  I  never  knew  that 
be  possessed  any  name)  sauntered  to  the  door. 
When  I  joined  him  with  my  bag,  he  was  slowly 
sauntering  down  the  street  towards  the  shore, 
and  in  this  quiet  way  we  started  on  foot  ih>m 
Panama  for  rhiladelphia.  To  lighten  my  bag, 
I  took  from  it  a  topcoat  I  had  worn  nearer  Cape 
Horn ;  and  as  the  easiest  way  of  carrying  it,  Jim 
put  it  on,  thereby  improving  his  appearance  con- 
siderably ;  at  least,  it  would  have  haH  that  effect 
in  another  climate.  Stowed  away  in  the  ba^  was 
one  article  which  caused  me  much  uneasiness. 
This  was  a  large  Spanish-English  dictionary, 
bound  in  thick  calf.  The  extra  weight  of  learn- 
ing was  not  so  bad  as  its  awkward  comers. 
Cram  it  into  the  centre  as  I  might,  it  would  work 
its  way,  comerwise,  to  the  side  of  the  bag  next 
my  person,  and  thrust  its  keen  rim  into  me  in  ^ 
the  most  annoying  fashion;  and  I  had  not  e;one 
far  when,  with  my  partner^s  acquiescence,  I  de- 
termined to  dispose  of  it.  In  through  an  open 
door  in  a  quiet  street  I  saw  two  men  working  at 
the  cooper  trade,  who  seemed  to  me  like  men 
who  would  like  to  learn  a  tbreign  language. 
Whether  it  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
handled  their  hammers,  or  the  intelligent  way 
they  went  about  their  trade,  or  what  it  was  that 
sent  the  conviction  home  to  me,  I  can^t  say ;  but 
my  estimate  of  their  thirst  for  knowledge  proved 
correct,  for  they  invested  half  a  dollar  in  the 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  English  which  I  found 
too  much  for  me.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
meet  with  intelligent  people,  and  these  were  the 
tirst  I  had  come  across  in  Panama.  I  would  fain 
hope  the  lexicon  did  them  no  harm.  Even  with 
the  topcoat  on,  I  think  Jim  would  have  executed 
a  step  of  a  jiG^,  in  celebration  of  the  transaction, 
had  we  not  had  a  reputation  for  sedateness  to 
keep  up  as  men  who  had  just  parted  with  so 
much  learning.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  I  walked  lighter  without  it  as  we  I'esumed 
our  journey  under  the  tropical  sun  towards 
Philadelphia. 

I  suppose,  even  yet,  there  is  no  highway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  There  was  none, 
at  any  rate,  in  1863 ;  the  railway  track  being  the 
only  open  route ;  so  that  my  partner  and  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  railway  as  our 
means  of  transit.  We  had  waited  in  Panama 
Uil  four  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  heat  of  the 


day  might  be  over  before  we  began  our  journey, 
but  there  was  an  another  reason  for  choosing 
this  late  hour  for  setting  out.  Ordinary  railway 
travellers  find  it  convenient  to  reach  tlie  station 
in  time  for  the  train.  Though  we  were  goin^ 
by  railway,  it  was  most  convenient  for  us  to  wait 
till  the  trains  were  over  for  the  day.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  manage  this.  Except  on  mail 
days,  there  is  but  one  slow  train  across  the 
Isthmus  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  run 
early  in  the  day,  after  which  the  line,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  clear  of  traffic.  Apart 
altogether  from  its  primary  purpose,  the  rail- 
way has  proved  a  real  boon  to  the  natives  of  the 
Isthmus  by  providing  a  clear  path  for  foot  trav- 
ellers. There  is,  no  ooubt,  some  danger  of  an  odd 
train  coming  unexpectedly  upon  unwary  pedes- 
trians now  and  tiien,  but  that  is  a  small  tax  on  the 
general  convenience.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  law 
of  trespass  ever  having  been  put  in  force  against 
those  who  use  the-  line  in  this  manner.  The 
station  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Isthmus 
is  erected  close  to  tiie  beach,  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  of  Panama,  and  towards  this  building, 
after  disposing  of  the  dictionary,  my  partner  and 
I  directed  our  steps.  I  remember  we  passed  a 
cane  hut,  at  the  door  of  which  a  woman  was 
sitting  bruising  some  maize  in  a  large  calabash 
while  a  naked  child  played  at  her  feet.  I  won- 
der what  she  thought  of  us  as  we  passed  P  I 
know  that  the  thought  whidi  occurea  to  me  was 
the  simple  one  that  this  woman  and  her  child 
were  at  home,  while  my  home  —  but  it  was  of 
no  use  to  think  of  that.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
prospect  from  the  shore-road,  looking  out  upon 
the  bay  of  Panama,  was  as  glorious  that  after- 
noon as  it  ever  was ;  that  the  dreamy  blending 
of  the  sea  and  sky  towards  the  horizon,  and  the 
bridal-veil  haze  draping  the  gorgeous  foliage  of 
the  islands  were  as  charming  as  usual.  I 
believe  that  a  more  splendid  blaze  of  sunlight 
never  fell  on  a  sea  of  deeper  blue,  whose 
polished  surface  doubled  every  object  on  its 
bosom.  Nay,  I  know  that,  out  of  fairyland,  no 
scene  more  beauteous  ever  claimed  the  lingering 
gaze  of  mortal  eye  than  that  which  spread  itself 
out  for  the  delectation  of  us  two  tramps  as  we 
marched  along  the  shore.  But  the  white-painted 
wooden  shed  tnat  seemed  so  out  of  place  beneath 
the  cocoa-nut  palms,  had  more  powerful  attrac- 
tions for  us  that  day  than  all  tne  loveliness  of 
nature  around  us ;  and  as  we  skirted  the  fence 
by  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  ascended  to  the 
metals  beyond  its  northern  extremity,  we  had 
not  a  single  regret  for  the  circumstance  that  we 
had  taken  our  last  look  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Panama. 

W^e  had  scarcely  begun  our  journey  when  we 
encountered  a  difficulty  which  we  had  not  fore- 
seen. It  is  not  so  easy  to  walk  on  a  railway- 
track  as  upon  a  footpath.  The  distance  between 
the  sleepers  makes  it  too  great  a  stride  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  at  every  step  for  any  length 
of  time;  and  the  uneven  nature  of  the  ballast 
woukL  soon  cut  up  the  feet  of  any  one  walking 
upon  it.  The  iron  rails  themselves  looked 
temptingly  level  and  smooth,  but  then,  though 
only  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  sleepers, 
tiiey  were  so  narrow,  that  our  first  attempts  to 
balance  ourselves  upon  them  were  complete 
failures.  It  was  tantalizing  to  have  got  hold 
of  the  direct  road  to  the  Atlantic,  and  yet  to  be 
unable  to  make  any  very  satisfactory  use  of  it. 
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To  attempt  to  continae  our  journey  in  any  of  the 
ways  mentioned,  presented  rotlier  a  gloomy 
prospect,  for  it  seemed  as  if  we  woula  make 
very  little  progress,  and  even  that  at  the  expen- 
diture of  a  great  amount  of  exertion.  While 
jogging  along  with  two  short  steps  and  a  long 
one  among  the  metals  and  the  sleepers,  we  met 
a  woman  and  a  tall  boy  (the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a,  straw  hat,  as  naked  as  the  day  he 
was  bom)  coming  switlly  and  easily  towards 
Panama,  and  the  mystery  of  Xoot-trarelling  by 
railway  was  in  a  moment  solved.  They  were 
marchmg  on  the  rails,  upon  which  they  sup- 
ported themselves  by  the  aid  of  a  long  pole,  the 
end  of  which  they  stuck  amon^  the  metals  every 
few  steps.  Mjr  partner  and  I  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  furnishing  ourselves  with  similar  staves, 
and  were  soon  speeding  along  at  a  fine  rate, 
much  to  our  relief  and  satisfaction.  The  dis- 
tance from  Panama  to  Aspinwall  is  forty-eight 
miles,  and  Jim  and  I  calculated  we  would  walk 
eight  miles  each  morning,  from  dawn  till  the 
heat  became  too  great,  and  as  many  every  after- 
noon between  four  o^clock  and  dusk.  We  might 
have  set  ourselves  a  longer  day^s  journey ;  but« 
as  we  had  nothing  to  hurrv  us,  we  determined 
to  take  it  comfortably.  That  was  one  of  the 
advantages  we  cnioyed  from  the  fact  of  not 
having  through  tickets  for  the  mall  steamer. 

We  had  learned  that  there  was  a  station  four 
miles,  and  another  eight  miles  from  Panama, 
and  the  latter  we  determined  to  reach  and  make 
our  halting-place  for  the  first  night.  By  and  by 
we  found  that  the  rate  of  travelling  wo  could 
make  with  the  help  of  the  pole  was  so  good  that 
we  had  no  need  to  hurry  lest  we  should  be  belated 
ere  reaching  Paraiso  station,  and  I  remember  we 
took  time  to  stop  for  a  ^ood  while  and  watch  the 
marching  of  an  army  of  ants  across  Uie  line  with 
great  interest.  Our  attention  was  at  first  at- 
tracted by  what  seemed  a  moving  line  of  ani- 
mated green  leaves  following  each  oUier  in 
Indian  me  across  the  track ;  but  on  stooping  to 
inspect  the  phenomenon,  we  found  that  under- 
neath each  leaf  was  an  ant,  that  was  bearing  its 
spoil  towards  their  camp.  They,  too,  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  hours  when  traffic  was 
suspended  to  Uike  a  short  out  home  by  the 
railway. 

Even  after  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
a  spin  of  a  few  miles  on  foot  In  the  tropics  is 
warm  work ;  and  we  had  not  gone  far  when  we 
had  a  great  admiration  for  tlie  sense  of  the  tall 
boy  who  had  left  all  his  clothing  at  home  except 
his  straw  hat,  when  he  began  his  journey.  Fur- 
ther encounters  with  young  gentlemen  in  similar 
attire,  served  to  deepen  our  conviction  of  the 
natural  intelligence  of  the  natives,  and  their  ap- 
titude for  accommodating  themselves  to  ciroum-' 
stances  in  a  rational  manner. 

At  various  points  upon  the  line  the  sudden 
advent  of  a  mineral  train  would  have  been  a 
very  serious  matter  for  Jim  and  myself,  as  the 
situation  would  have  been  something  like  a  choice 
between  jumping  into  a  swamp  to  escape  the 
train,  or  remaining  on  the  line  to  be  run  over, 
that  we  might  not  perish  in  the  swamp.  Fortu- 
nately, no  such  awkward  juncture  arose  in  the 
course  of  our  journey,  and  we  were  spared  the 
necessity  of  making  the  disagreeable  election. 
Four  miles  from  Panama  we  came  upon  the  first 
station,  built  presumably  for  the  accommodation 
of  some  cane  village  or  villages  in  the  vicinity, 


but  hidden  among  the  trees.  We  made  no  halt, 
but  passed  on  through  the  station  without  speak- 
ing to,  or  being  si>mken  to,  by  any  one.  Two 
white  tramps  upon  the  line  was  not  a  circum- 
stance sufficiently  out  of  the  way  to  attract  at- 
tention ;  and  a  white-painted  wooden  shed,  doing 
duty  us  a  railway  station,  was  not  interesting 
enough  to  arrest  either  the  attention  or  the  foot- 
steps of  two  white  tramps.  Paraiso,  four  miles 
farther  on,  was  our  goal  for  the  night,  and  not 
till  we  reached  Paraiso  would  we  halt.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  itself  attractive.  A  large 
town  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  might 
rejoice  in  the  designation.  Valley  of  Paradise, 
but  this  place  was  Paradise  without  any  qualifi- 
cation, so  towards  it  we  held  on  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  sun  was  setting  in 
the  west,  the  mosquitoes  were  commencing  meiT 
evening  song,  ana  the  firefiies  were  trimming 
their  lamps  among  the  branches,  as  the  Irish- 
American  with  the  topco^  otherwise  Jim,  and 
the  true  Briton  with  the  modest  bag  of  clothes, 
otherwise  the  reader^s  humble  servant,  deployed 
upon  the  station  platform  at  Paraiso. 

There  was  a  commotion  at  Paraiso  when  we 
arrived ;  but  our  advent  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Men  were  strutting  about  me  platform 
smoking  cigars,  niggers  were  murdering  Eng- 
lish to  each  other  and  laughing  from  ear  to  ear, 
while  among  the  general  din  of  voices  the  funny 
half  gutturals  of  some  Chinamen  mingled  wiUi 
peculiar  effect.  The  talking  and  laughing  and 
general  uproar  were  not  such  as  would  have 
caused  remark  at  a  railway  station  in  Britain ; 
but  met  with  at  a  solitary  station,  buried  amons: 
the  forests  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  they  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  the  ear  and  awoke  curiosity. 
My  topcoat  upon  Jim  might  have  lent  him  dig- 
nity enough  to  go  forward  and  exclaim  in  truu 
X  41  tones,  «•  What's  all  this  about?  "  but  want 
of  dignity  was  the  ono  failing  I  had  discovered 
in  my  partner.  I  was  not  sSffidontly  versed  in 
the  true  etiquette  tor  tramps  to  adopt  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  action  upon  the  occasion,  so  I 
meekly  followed  the  example  of  Jim,  who  bad 
seated  himself  in  an  easy  [losition  on  the  edge 
of  the  station  platform,  with  his  feet  dangling, 
like  those  of  a  child  on  a  tall  chair,  over  tlie 
rails.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ba^  of  clothes 
beside  us,  any  one  arriving  five  mmutes  later 
might  have  fancied  that  Paraiso  had  been  our 
home  for  some  time.  Not  one  of  the  many  oc- 
cupants  of  the  station  had  exhibited  the  slightest 
curiosity  regarding  us.  Nobody  invited  us  to 
go  inside;  nobody  inquired  whence  we  had 
come ;  nobody  exchanged  the  most  distant  salu- 
tation with  us ;  nobody,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
even  looked  at  us  among  that  company  of  lifly 
or  sixty  negroes.  Chinamen,  mulattoes,  hall- 
castes,  and  Spanish-Americans  that  loitered 
about  the  station  of  Paraiso.  Judging  by  tlic 
indifference  with  which  our  presence  was  re- 
garded, white  tramps  were  at  a  discount  at 
Paraiso.  By  and  by,  as  the  short  twili^t  deep- 
ened and  at  last  went  out  with  a  plunge  into  tho 
darkness,  the  stir  outside  the  station-house  grew 
less,  while  the  hum  of  conversation  within  aoors 
grew  greater,  and  at  last  my  partner  and  I  were 
left  alone  to  look  after  the  rails.  Wlien  tho  last 
man  had  gone  in  Jim  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
and  animml verted  a  little  upon  the  want  of  hos- 
pitality which  obtained  in  this  paradise.  Then 
we  took  out  some  bread  that  we  had  saved  :it 
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the  Dutchmen's  place,  mnd  supped  upon  it  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  permitted.  By  this 
time  we  became  aware  that  some  lights  which 
had  begun  to  shine  aroons;  the  trees  were  too 
large  and  too  steady  for  firefliesv  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  indicated  the  where- 
abouts of  the  cane  village.  Then  arose  the 
question  of  whether  we  stiould  remain  where 
we  were,  or  make  for  the  cane  huts,  and  see  if 
we  should  be  received  there  with  any  greater 
hospitality.  For  various  reasons  we  <lecided  to 
stay  where  we  were.  We  had  no  idea  what  sort 
of  people  the  natives  might  be,  and  even  the 
modest  bag  of  clothes  and  the  topcoat  might 
serve  as  incitements  to  robbery.  Then  the  lights 
were  some  distance  away,  and  we  did  not  know 
the  path.  It  might  be  safe  enough  for  us  to 
iorce  our  way  through  the  trees  towards  them ; 
but  snakes,  and  wild  animals,  or  a  river,  or  some 
inequality  in  the  ground,  might  make  the  attempt 
to  reach  the  native  village  dangerous  in  the  dark- 
ness. So,  although  the  lights  kept  blinking  an 
invitation  from  the  distance,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  remain  at  the  station.  But  we  had  no 
intention  of  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  platform 
with  our  legs  dangling  over  the  rails  all  nieht. 
After  all  the  lights  hm  been  put  out,  and  deep 
silence  reigned  within  the  building,  we  got  up 
and  looked  around.  The  station  was  two  stories 
high,  and  the  platform  ran  right  round  the  house, 
bemg  as  wide  at  the  ends  and  back  as  at  the 
front,  while  beneath  the  upper  windows  was  a 
veranda  corresponding  to  tne  platform  on  the 
ground  floor.  On  making  a  circuit  of  the  build- 
mg,  Jim  and  I  found  an  outside  stair  at  Uie  south 
end  leading  to  the  upper  story.  On  making  this 
discovery  we  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  a 
happy  smile.  It  was  evident  the  same  thought 
haa  occurred  at  the  same  moment  to  us  both. 
Without  more  ado  the  bag  of  clothes  was  ar- 
ranged as  a  bolster  and  pillow  for  two,  and 
creeping  underneath  the  outside  stair  we  laid 
us  down  to  rest  upon  the  boards  of  the  station 
platform.  It  was  a  night  which  will  live  in  his- 
tory, for  it  was  the  identical  one  upon  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark. 


THE  OUTFITTEB  OUTWITTED. 

BT  MBS.  ABOLPHE  SMriH. 

•*  Well,  Walters,  have  you  succeeded?"  cried 
Harry  Onslow  as  be  entered  the  celebrated  out- 
fitter s  private  room  in  order  to  make  a  few  tech- 
nical arrangements ;  '*  or  is  that  item  utterly  be- 
yond your  resources  ?  " 

Mr.  Walters  smiled  somewhat  constrainedly, 
not  liking  to  own  even  in  joke  that  there  was 
anything  he  could  not  supply  at  the  shortest 
notice. 

**  You  must  acknowledge,  sir,^  he  said,  **  that 
the  demand  is  rather  unusual." 

•*  Of  course  it's  unusual,^*  replied  Onslow, 
**  and  my  predicament  is  unusual,  and  deucedly 
unpleasant.  But  you  needn't  look  so  solenm, 
Walters ;  I  am  not  relying  upon  you  seriously. 
And  now,  look  here,  there  are  several  little  mat- 
ters of  more  practical  bearing  upon  which  I 
shall  offer  a  few  observations ;  so  let's  to  busi- 
ness." 

When  Onslow's  outfit  had  been  discnssed  and 
commented  upon  by  Onslow  himself  in  his  own  I 


peculiar  and  jocular  manner,  and  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  turned  to  go,  Mr.  Walters  said  to  nim, 
with  something  as  Dke  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  a 
business  man  may  venture  to  have  during  busi- 
ness hours,— 

**  I  don't  consider  myself  outwitted  yet,  sir, 
you  know." 

••  Well,  let  me  know  if  you  hear  of  anything; 
I  can  give  good  references,"  laughed  Onslow ; 
and  he  went  on  his  way,  muttering  to  himself  as 
he  went,  **it's  getting  beyond  a  ioke  though. 
The  time's  firing  and  I  am  not  a  bit  more  ad- 
vanced than  I  was  a  week  ago.  It's  just  my 
luck  to  get  a  berth  like  that,  encumbered  with 
such  a  condition,  and  at  such  short  notice,  too." 

••Hallo,  Onslow,  my  boy,"  cried  a  cheery 
voice ;  and  Onslow  feeling  a  friendly  dig  in  the 
shoulder,  turned  round  to  greet  the  owner  of  the 
cheery  voice,  and  of  a  cheery  face,  too,  whom  he 
accosted  as  Burton.  ••  I  heard  of  your  appoint- 
ment," said  Burton,  taking  his  mend's  arm; 
••  it's  a  capital  berth,  Pve  no  doubt,  but  I'm  very 
sorry  it  will  take  you  so  for  away." 

••  Oh,  hang  the  berth ! "  exclaimed  Onslow  **  I 
feel  inclined  to  throw  it  up  twenty  times  a  day, 
upon  my  honor  I  do.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  hampered  with  such  unpleasant  restric- 
tions that  it's  more  worry  than  it's  worth." 

••  Well,  walk  with  me  as  far  as  Charing-Cross 
Station,"  said  Burton  (they  were  already  in  the 
Strand),  **  and  consider  me  as  your  father  con- 
fessor." 

Onslow  unbosomed  himself  accordingly  to  his 
friend,  much  to  that  friend's  apparent  amuse- 
ment ;  and  by  the  time  Onslow  nad  related  all 
his  grievances  they  had  reached  the  station, 
whicn  they  entered  together. 

•*  It's  an  awkward  nx,  certainly,"  said  Burton, 
as  the  two  men  stood  on  the  platform.  ••  Haven't 
you  got  any  cousins,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ?  "  he 
asked,  stroking  his  long  moustache  thought- 
fully, o  «  "^ 

••  O,  yes,"  said  Onslow,  carelessly.  ••  There's 
a  big  house  at  Lewisham  or  Blackheath,  or  some 
place  of  the  kind,  with  one  or  two  cousins  in 
every  room." 

••why,  there  you  are,  then,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  Burton,  reassuringly.  •*  Go  down  and  have 
a  look  at  them.  You  see  you  will  have  no  pre- 
liminaries to  enter  upon ;  just  a  few  days  devoted 
to  the  cousin  that  suits  you  best  and  the  matter's 
finished.  Besides,  it's  so  safe,  you  know ;  you 
are  sui*e  of  what  you  are  about  as  to  family  and 
connections.  I  should  decidedly  make  a  shot  for 
the  cousins." 

But  Onslow  made  a  wry  face. 

••  At  any  rate,"  said  Burton,  ••  beggars  can't  be 
choosers,  it's  generally  agreed ;  I  don't  see  that 
you  have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  I  should  go 
straight  to  that  surburban  house,  keep  an  ob- 
servant eye  on  the  brood  of  cousins,  and  make  a 
judicious  selection.  I  must  be  off,  or  I  shall 
miss  my  train,  so  good-by,  dear  boy ;  sorry  I'm 
obliged  to  leave  you,  but  it's  an  old  engagement. 
I  say,  by  the  by,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Onslow,  and  as  the  people  were  seen 
running  towards  his  train,  ••  don't  forget  to  de- 
scend upon  them  in  the  morning ;  that's  the  time 
to  try  feminine  virtues  —  temper,  tidiness,  order, 
industnr,  and  appearance;  you  may  Uike  the 
word  of  an  experienced  Benedict  like  myself,  and 
look  those  cousins  up  in  the  morning.  Good- 
by,  and  good  luck  to  you ! " 
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And  with  this  parting  piece  of  advice,  Burton 
ran  off  to  catch  his  train. 

Onslow  devoted  some  twenty  minutes^  reflec- 
tion to  Burton^s  observations,  and  finally  decided 
to  go  down  to  Blackheath  and  see  his  cousins, 
and  to  look  them  up  on  the  following  morning, 
according  to  tlie  hints  of  his  wary  counsellor. 
He  might  have  been  seen,  therefore,  walking 
from  the  Blackheath  Station  up  to  his  uncle^s 
house  on  the  hill  at  about  half  past  eleven,  A.  M., 
the  next  day,  with  a  perturbed  expression  on  his 
face,  and  with  many  muttered  imprecations  on 
the  heat  coming  from  him  in  short  Vrunts.  The 
weather  was  ceitaiuly  warm  for  June,  and  the 
nature  of  his  mission  to  that  hospitable  home  he 
was  approaching  did  not  tend  to  cool  him ;  so 
that  bv  the  time  he  had  reached  the  gate,  and 
had  solemnly  walked  alon^  the  broad  pathway 
to  the  frontndoor,  he  felt  singularly  uncomfort- 
able. When  he  had  been  let  into  the  house  he 
went  to  his  aunt^s  morning-room,  where  ho  found 
her  half  dozing  in  the  warm  sunlight  over  ac- 
count books.  She  greeted  him,  however,  with 
delight  (was  he  not  her  dead  brother's  child?) 
and  showed  an  interest  in  his  concerns  and  his 
welfare  that  had  something  motherly  in  it. 

**  I  was  almost  asleep,  i  do  believe,^^  she  said, 
presently,  *'  when  you  came  in ;  the  sun  is  so 
warm,  you  know,  and  it  comes  straight  into  this 
room ;  and  the  account  books  are  so  wearisome 
that  I  really  do  not  think  I  am  to  be  blamed. 
Won't  you  go  and  see  the  girls,  HarrvP" 

••Of  course  I  will,"  replied  Onslow;  "but 
where  are  they  all  P  " 

••They  are  in  the  school-room ,**  replied  Mrs. 
Latimer ;  ••  you  remember  it.  They  sit  there  in 
the  morning  over  their  reading  and  sewing,  and 
so  on.    They  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you." 

Onslow  went  off,  and  presently  a  sound  as  of 
a  cheer  from  a  number  of  feminine  throats  an- 
nounced his  arrival  in  the  school-room. 

•'  What  a  fearful  lot  of  girls !  "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  stood  inside  the  school-room,  the  door 
safely  shut  behind  him,  and  surveyed  the  scene 
before  him.  A  very  pleasant  scene  it  was  too, 
and  the  party  of  healthy,  happy,  pretty  English 
girls  gathered  about  their  books,  their  needle- 
work, their  drawing,  with  the  summer  sun  shin- 
ing in  the  room,  the  flowers  and  creepers  nod- 
ding in  at  the  open  windows,  and  tne  broad 
expanse  of  green  lawn  and  sturdy  shrub  and 
bush  in  the  garden  beyond  {ust  visible,  made  a 
picture  worthy  the  painter's  orush. 

Onslow's  exclamation  provoked  a  considerable 
number  of  ejaculations  from  the  ••  girls''  assem- 
bled, of  the  nature  of  **  Well,  I'm  sure,'.'  ••  It's 
like  your  impertinence ! '^  **  A  fearful  lot,  too," 
and  so  on ;  but  they  were  too  pleased  at  the  ad- 
vent of  a  young  man,  and  a  good-looking  one, 
and  a  cousin  into  the  bargain,  with  whom  they 
could  laugh  and  talk  freely,  to  be  resentful,  and 
he  was  besieged  with  questions  as  to  the  hour  of 
his  arrival,  the  length  of  his  stay,  and  the  reason 
of  his  long  absence. 

••Now,  look  here,  girls,"  cried  Onslow,  still 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  tuUe,  and  contem- 
plating the  half  a  dozen  or  more  pretty  faces 
before  him,  ••  before  I  answer  your  questions 
somebody  must  answer  mine.  Would  any  one 
of  vou  like  to  maiTy  me  ?  " 

At  this  startling  proposition  there  was  a  gen- 
eral shriek  of  laughter  and  protest.  •*  O,  Harry, 
how  can  you  P"   ••What  a  dreadful  idea!"   ••So 


nnromantic!"  "Nobody  wants  you!"  they 
cried,  while  Gertrude,  a  quieter  and  milder 
young  lady  than  her  sisters,  said,  soberly :  — 

"No,  tve  wouldn't  marry  yon  because  we 
know  you  too  well,  but  Peg  would.  She  has 
just  been  saying  she  wanted  a  husband,  so  that 
she  might  be  her  own  mistress." 

••  But  I  couldn't  marry  any  one  called  •  Peg'," 
said  Onslow;  ''I  couldn't  hang  my  hat  up 
there." 

••  O  Harry ! "  "  Oh,  isn't  he  rode  P  "  was  ex- 
claimed by  the  cousins. 

••  But  this  is  in  confidence,  of  course,"  said 
Onslow.   ••  Peg  isn't  present,  is  she  P  " 

Thei-e  was  another  bubble  of  delighted  laugh- 
ter, and  a  very  pretty  head  that  had  been  bent 
over  some  muslin  work,  and  of  which  he  had 
only  as  yet  seen  f^e  ripples  of  golden  hair  and 
the  white  parting,  was  raised,  a  pair  of  brilliant 
gray  eyes  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  a  soft 
voice  said:  — 

•*  Peg  is  present,  and  is  anxions  to  know  how 
you  are  going  to  excuse  yourself." 

••  Oh.  come,  I  say,"  said  Onslow,  considerably 
abashed:  ••  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  had  for- 
gotten your  name  —  are  you  one  of  my  cous- 
msP" 

••  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  donH  know 
whether  or  not  I  am  your  cousin  P  "  said  Peg. 

•*  Well,  how  tlie  deuce  is  a  man  to  know?" 
expostulated  Onslow.  "There  are  about  a 
dozen  of  vou  girls  in  the  room,  and  yon  all  look 
very  mucli  alike,  and  you  have  all  got  your  hair 
done,  or  put  on  alike ;  and  the  sun's  dazzling 
too,  coming  right  across  the  table;  and  —  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it,  upon  my  honor,  is  that 
I  do  not  know  if  you  be  my  cousin  or  not." 

••  This  young  man  is  much  more  amusing  than 
Willie  Ashford,  of  whom  you  girls  rave,"  said 
Peg,  with  an  air  of  conviction.  "  I  must  really 
have  a  look  at  him ;  do  you  think  he  is  likely  to 
stay,  Gerty?" 

And  so  saying.  Peg  slowly  produced  tbe  dain- 
tiest of  eye-glasses,  and  litting  it  to  her  eyes, 
looked  calmly  and  leisurely  at  Harry  Onslow,  as 
he  stood  lounging  against  the  door  at,  the  head 
of  the  tible. 

••  He's  not  bad-looking,  girls,"  said  Peg,  play- 
ing with  her  eye-glass,  when  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted. ••  He's  very  much  like  other  young  men 
of  the  day,  of  course :  he  wants  ripening ;  he's 
like  that  puit  your  father  has  got  on  hand ;  he 
wants  putting  away  for  a  few  years,  and  then  he 
will  be  a  credit  to  you.  His  features  are  not 
bad ;  his  nose  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  big,  and 
his  hair  too  short ;  reminds  one  of  a  terrier,  you 
know ;  but  really,  if  any  one  of  you  girls  should 
feel  ^,  lingering  pity  for  him  in  his  present  mis- 
erable unmarriea  state,  my  advice  is  marry  hi  in. 
take  him  away,  tlie  farther  the  better ;  tram  him 
and  educate  him  properly,  and  when  you  bring 
him  back  again  you  would  have  quite  a  success 
with  him,  upon  my  word  you  would." 

Onslow  had  listened  in  amazed  amusement  to 
Peg's  little  discourse,  and  when  she  had  finished 
he  exclaimed,  involunttirily,  — 

*•  Peg  can't  be  a  cousin  of  mine ! " 
And  yet  he  felt  by  no  means  sure.  There  were 
such  anumber  of  girls,  of  various  ages,  and  some- 
what alike  in  style  and  feature ;  some  of  them 
had  been  away  at  school  during  his  last  visit, 
others  had  been  away  with  Mends ;  in  shorty  he 
could  not  remember  exactly  which  was  which. 
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Of  one  thing  was  he  certain  —  that  the  name  of 
Teg  had  not  been  connected  with  the  Latiraers 
before;  still  it  might  be  a  nicluiame  recently 
given  as  a  joke,  u  he  could  only  have  a  good 
look  at  Peg,  he  thought  he  might  soon  discover 
any  family  likeness,  if  there  were  any ;  but  di- 
rectly he  glanced  at  the  young  lady  she  caught 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  eyes 
away. 

"  Why  dont  you  come  and  sit  down,  Harry  P  ^ 
said  Gertude,  in  a  moment. 

**  You  will  spoil  your  coat  if  you  rub  it  much 
longer  against  the  door,^  said  Peg. 

Thus  M^ured,  Onslow  moved  slowly  down  the 
room. 

•*  Where  will  you  sit  P  "  asked  one  or  two  of 
the  girls. 

••Near  Peg,  of  course,"  he  replied  with  a 
smile. 

*•  Not  too  near,  please,"  said  Peg,  impertur- 
bably. 

••  And  why  not,  pray  P  "  asked  Onslow,  seating 
himself  in  a  chair  oeside  her. 

••Now,  Harry,  let  me  warn  you,"  said  his 
cousin  Laura ;  ••  Peg  is  going  to  flirt,  and  you 
bad, better  take  care;  tne  results  are  always 
dreaiiful.  She  is  sure  to  get  the  better  of  you, 
and  you  will  be  miserable  Tor  life." 

••  Yeg,  I  am  very  surprised  to  hear  this,"  said 
Onslow,  with  mock  solemnity. 

••  So  am  I,  I  assure  you,"  said  Peg. 

••  But  it  does  not  alarm  me,"  continued  Onslow, 
gazing  intently  at  her ;  ••  and  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  make  a  good  impression  upon  you." 

••  I  do  TOlieve  Uarry  is  going  to  flirt  too!" 
cried  Emily ;  *•  that  will  be  splendid  fun." 

••  Let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  heads  broken! " 
said  Laura. 

••  Or  hearts,"  said  Gertude. 

••  Or  noses,"  put  in  Peg. 

'•  But  it  isn^t  worth  your  while  getting  up  a 
flirtation  with  Harry,  Peg,"  said  Emily;  ••he 
will  bo  ofif  to  town  this  afternoon,  and  you 
won*t  bo  able  to  get  half  enough  fun  out  of 
hhn." 

••  Emily  is  talking  as  if  I  were  a  lemon,  to  be 
squeezed,"  said  Onslow ;  ••  also,  it  may  be  made 
worth  my  while  to  let  the  afternoon  tram  go  back 
without  me." 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Latimer  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  asked  if  Harry  were  making  him- 
self at  home.  At  which  the  entire  party  of  young 
ladies  volunteered  to  give  Mrs.  Latimer  a  fall, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  Harry's  beha- 
viour ;  and  the  babble  of  voices  was  presently 
so  great  that  Mrs.  Latimer  exclaimed  in  despera- 
tion,— 

*•  My  dear  children,  I  can't  hear  what  you  say ; 
yon  must  tell  me  about  it  some  other  time.  Din- 
ner is  ready,  and  I  came  in  myself  to  tell  you, 
because  I  wanted  to  see  if  Harry  were  getting  on 
well  with  you  all." 

While  Mrs.  Latimer  was  explaining  to  Onslow 
how  it  was  that  they  still  niaintained  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  dining  at  one  o'clock,  how 
it  suited  Mr.  Latimer  to  come  home  from  the  city 
to  tea,  and  a  nine  or  ten  o^clock  light  supper, 
the  {Hiis  were  putting  away  their  books  and 
pencils  and  needle- work,  and  were  having  a 
little  laugh  to  themselves  as  they  put  their  heads 
together. 

••I  am  so  glad  you  punished  him,  Peg," 
whispered  one.    *•  You  mustn't  be  too  hard  on 


him.  Peg,"  said  another ;  and  Peg  laughed  and 
nodded,  saying,  — 

••  A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self." 

The  fun  over  the  dinner-table  was  consider- 
able; the  young  people  were  in  irrepressible 
good  spirits ;  and  Mrs.  Latimer  was  on  her  side 
extremely  pleased  that  they  should  enjoy  them- 
selves ;  so  she  laughed  heartily  with  them,  and 
watched  the  wordy  warfare  between  Onslow  and 
Peg  with  the  utmost  amusement. 

Onslow  passed  all  the  afternoon  with  tJie  girls ; 
and  when  Mr.  Latimer  reached  home  at  halt-past 
five  he  found  his  wife's  nephew  exceedingly  at 
home  in  his  household.  Tea  was  rapidly  got 
over,  because  it  was  declared  that  Willie  Ashford 
and  some  of  his  familiars  were  coming  to  have 
a  little  croquet  on  the  lawn  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening ;  and  when,  accordingly,  the  young  men 
arrived,  and  engaged  in  a  vehement  discussion 
as  to  ••  sides,"  casting  deprecatory  glances  now 
and  then  at  Onslow,  who  was  absorbing  Peg, 
Onslow  said  at  last  to  that  young  lady,  — 

••  Peg,  a  girl  of  your  mmd  can't  want  to  play 
croquet.  Walk  round  the  garden  with  me,  will 
you  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously."  Peg 
hesitated  a  moment;  but  Onslow  insisted.  ••I 
am  not  joking  now,  I  assure  you.  I  have  some- 
thing serious  to  say  to  you." 

Peg  looked  up  at  him,  saw  that  he  seemed  in 
earnest ;  and  the  couple  turned  down  one  of  the 
many  narrow  paths  that  skirted  the  lawn. 

••  Gerty,"  whispered  Emily  to  her  sister,  ''did 
you  ever  know  any  one  to  flirt  so  outrageously 
asPegP" 

••No,"  whispered  Grertyback,  "unless  it  be 
Harry." 

••  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  to  Mrs.  Latimer, 
as  they  sat  in  their  garden-chairs,  watchine  the 
pleasant  scene,  Mr.  Latimer  smoking.  Airs. 
Latimer  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap, — 
••my  dear,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  nephew  is 
making  himself  very  much  at  home  indeed  with 
Peg." 

*•  There  is  some  joke  on  among  them,"  replied 
Mrs.  Latimer,  lazily.  ••They, nave  been  very 
lively  all  the  idftemoon;  it's  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  laugh  while  they  can." 

In  the  meantime  Onslow  and  Peg  had  not  said 
much.  Onslow  did  not  know  how  to  begin  that 
which  he  really  wished  to  say ;  and  Peg  felt  a 
nameless  sort  of  embarrassment  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  this  young  man,  whom  she 
had  been  teasing,  and  ataeking,  and  criticizing 
all  the  afternoon.  The  woman  in  such  cases, 
however,  is  always  first  to  recover  herself;  so  it 
was  Peg  who  began,  — 

••  I  am  beginmng  to  think,  do  you  know,  that 
you  ai*e  not  so  amusing  as  Willie  Ashford  aft«r 
all." 

«•  The  truth  is,"  said  Onslow,  with  a  laugh, 
••  that  I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  say  what  i 
want  to  say." 

*«  Say  it  straight  out,"  said  Peg ;  "  never  mind 
arranging  sentences  and  fine  phrases." 

••  Upon  my  word  and  honor,"  exclaimed  On- 
slow, ••  that  decides  me ;  and  I  will  speak  out. 
The  fact  is,  that  although  I  have  only  known 
you  for  one  day,  I  am  deucedly  fiir  gone ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  like  you  excessively,  and  I  can't  help 
hoping  that  perhaps  you  think  me  a  tolerably 
good  fellow,  althoi^h  I  have  been  a  trifle  bois- 
terous—  " 
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**  I  woald  rather  haye  a  fool  to  make  me  merry 
Than  experience  to  make  me  sad," 

interrupted  Peg,  oracularly. 

**  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  quote  verses,"  began 
Onslow. 

'*  It^s  Shakespeare,*^  put  in  Peg. 

'*But  what  you  said  sounded  remarkably  like 
calling  me  a  fool,**  continued  Onslow,  almost 
angrily,  and  not  heeding  the  indication  as  to  the 
poet  that  she  had  thrown  in. 

Peg  laughed  so  heartily  at  him  that  he  could 
not  help  laughing  himself  at  last ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  began  again :  — 

**  But  the  truth  is  that  I  want  to  know  if  you 
think  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  me.** 

Peg  K^^nced  at  him  curiously,  and  he  said 
quite  soberly :  — 

'*  I  am  not  joking  now;  I  am  as  serious  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life." 

*'  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  think  you 
have  learned  to  love  me  in  one  day  well  enough 
to  want  me  to  be  with  you  all  your  life  P"  asked 
Peg,  who  was  growing  quite  alarmed. 

**  I  a^eed  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Onslow, 
*'  and  I  must  confess  that  I  don*t  love  you  to- 
night half  as  well  as  I  shall  love  you  in  two  or 
three  days,  if  you  will  only  let  me  stop  here  for 
a  week  and  try  to  make  you  like  me.  There*s  a 
something  special  diat  I  felt  like  a  firework  in 
mj  heart  the  moment  I  saw  your  pretty  head." 

**  Wliat  were  your  feelings  the  moment  you 
heard  my  pretty  name  P  "  insinuated  Peg. 

'*  And  1  knew  that  no  woman  had  ever  in- 
spired me  with  the  same  feelings  before,  and 
that  you  had  some  particular  attraction  for  me," 
Onslow  continued^  without  heeding  her  inter- 
ruption. 

**But,  then,  I  felt  no  fireworks,"  said  Peg, 
quietly.  "I  felt  very  hunery  because  it  was 
near  dinner  time,  that*s  all;  so  the  attraction 
was  not  mutual." 

**0h,  Peg,  don*t  laugh,"  cried  Onslow,  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  the  pathway,  and  seizing 
one  of  her  hands.  **  Pm  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix,  and 
this  is  what  it  is :  I  have  been  appointed  to  a 
capital  and  a  safe  berth  in  Indi%.  I  am  bound 
to  sail  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  I  am  bound 
to  take  a  wife  with  me.  I  have  only  known  of 
the  appointment  ten  days,  and  I  have  been  the 
round  of  my  friends*  homes  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing some  one,  but  I  couldn*t  see  any  one  I 
liked.  I  came  down  here  this  morning,  and  the 
moment  you  lifted  your  head  from  over  your 
sewing,  and  I  saw  your  face,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  for  you." 

**  You  are  certainly  one  of  the  frankest  men  of 
whom  1  have  ever  heard,"  said  Peg.  '*  I  like 
you  all  the  better  for  your  plain  statement  of  the 
case,  but — " 

**  Now,  don*tsay  but,"  pleaded  Onslow,  **  don't 
reject  me  decidedly  at  once.  I  am  sure  my 
aunt  will  have  me  here  for  a  week,  and  we  can 
see  how  we  get  on  together.  I  will  tell  them  to- 
night all  about  my  affairs.  And  you  will  try  to 
like  me,  will  you  not?  It*8  an  awful  chance, 
you  will  say,  but  marriage  is  always  a  chance. 
A  long  engagement  does  not  make' things  inev- 
itably smooth  for  husband  and  wife.  It's  always 
a  lottery,  and  I  think  we  have  as  good  a  pros- 

Sect  of  happiness  as  the  generality  of  people.  I 
idn*t  want  to  force  it  all  on  you  like  this  so 
suddenly,  but  what  can  a  man  do  when  he  is 
pressed  so  for  time  P  " 


*'  You  know  tiiat  I  am  not  your  cousin,**  said 
Peg,  ''that  Pm  your  nncle*s  ward,  an  oq)haii 
without  a  penny." 

*'  Yes,  yes ;  my  aant  told  me  the  story  this  af- 
ternoon," said  Onslow;  ••  if  you  have  not  very 
expensive  tastes  I  have  plenty  of  money  for  us 
both,  and  shall  have  more  and  more  as  the  time 
ffoes  on.  If  you  found  after  a  year  or  two  in 
India  that  you  were  sorry  that  yon  had  married 
me,  well,  I  wouldn*t  w  unreasonable,  and  I 
would  come  to  some  arrangement  with  you  en- 
abling yon  to  come  back  to  England  and  forget 
me.  But  I  think  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  yon, 
Peg,"  he  added  simply,  taking  her  hand  again 
in  his  own,  and  looking  eagerly  in  her  face. 

To  liis  surprise.  Peg  put  her  other  hand  in  his, 
and  said  quickly :  — 

*'  I  know  I  shall  like  yon  because  you  are  so 
truthful,  because  you  say  so  plainly  what  yoo 
mean,  and  I  toxU  marry  yon,  —  that  is,  I  will 
promise,  conditionally,  —  and  we  must  see  if  we 
like  each  other  as  well  at  the  end  of  the  week." 
^  Onslow  looked  very  much  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  kiss  Peg*8  uiir  cheeks,  not  to  sav  her 
pretty  lips,  but  he  kissed  the  soft  hands  lymg  in 
nis  instead,  and  considered  himself  a  martyr. 

'« Won*t  you  take  my  arm.  Peg,**  he  whispered, 
as  they  resumed  their  walk,  **  you  know  you 
have  a  right  to  it  now.** 

Peg  took  his  arm,  and  then  broke  into  a 
hear^  laugh. 

*<  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  said,  presently,  apolo- 
getically, to  Onslow,  **  the  position  is  so  ludicrous 
—  this  morning  I  had  never  seen  you,  and  this 
evening  I  am  engaged  to  you.  Yoa  have  plunged 
head  foremost  into  love-making ;  you  never  even 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  asking  permis- 
sion to  call  me  by  my  Christian  name,  l>nt(^led 
me  by  my  nickname  directly  you  spoke  to  me.** 

•*  1  thought  you  were  my  cousin  at  first,"  mut- 
tered Onslow ;  '*  and  then  every  one  called  von 
Peg."  ^  ^ 

'*  But  you  couldn*t  marry  any  one  named  Peg,** 
said  the  young  lady  herself,  mimicking  cleverly 
Onslow*s  voice  and  manner;  "  you  couldn't  hang 
your  hat  up  there ! " 

**  Peg  and  Harry  I  Peg  and  Harry !  **  cried  one 
of  the  girls*  voices.  **  Where  are  you  both? 
Supper  will  be  ready  directly,  and  Willie  Ash- 
ford  and  his  friends  have  gone." 

**Here  we  are,"  said  Onslow,  as  he  tnmed— 
Peg  still  holding  his  arm  —  down  a  path  that 
brought  them  straight  into  the  midst  of  the 
party. 

**May  I  tell  them,  PegP"  said  Onslow,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  Peg. 

Peg  nodded ;  and  Emily,  who  had  heard  his 
remark,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of  amuse- 
ment, — 

**  Peg,  what  have  you  been  doing  f  what  is  he  ; 
going  to  tell  us?" 

*'  The  fact  is,"  said  Onslow,  somewhat  awk- 
wardly, "  the  fact  is  that  we  are  engaged." 

This  was  enough  for  the  girls,  who  went  off 
into  such  peals  and  shrieks  of  laughter  that  it 
might  have  seemed  to  the  casual  observer,  had 
there  been  one  on  the  spot,  that  the  whole  house- 
hold were  in  violent  hysterics.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Latimer  looked  rather  grave,  however,  and  while 
Emily  was  still  apparently  in  convulsions,  Mr. 
Latimer  said,  dryly,  — 

**Tbis  is  rather  sudden,  is  it  not,  Onslow  P" 

**  Of  course  it  is  as  sudden  as  it  possibly  could 
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be,"  said  Onslow,  "  but  I  have  expli^ned  it  all 
to  Peff." 

*•  You  see,  uncle,"  said  Peg,  and  Onslow  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  even  then  that  she  was  not 
laughing  at  him,  ••  he  would  be  very  willinff  to 
go  through  all  the*ordlnaiy  forms  of  courtship 
with  me,  c>ut  he  is  so  terribly  pressed  for  time ; 
he  has  to  sail  for  India  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
and  he  is  bound  to  take  a  wife  with  him ;  so  you 
must  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  much  leisure 
to  waste  in  preliminaries." 

••  Harry,  you  never  told  me  vou  were  going  to 
India,"  said  his  aunt,  reproachfully. 

**  Why,  you  see,  it  is  as  Peg  said,"  Onslow  re- 
plied ;  **  I  was  so  pressed  for  time  in  the  matter 
of  finding  a  wife,  that  I  forgot  everything  else. 
However,  Peg's  been  venrkmdto roe, anaif  you 
let  me  stay  here  for  a  few  days  before  I  leave 
England,  I  am  sure  Peg  and  I  shall  manage  to 
suit  each  other,  and  you  won't  regret  it." 

••  Well,  well,"  murmured  Mr.  Latimer,  ••  the 
world  has  come  to  a  strange  pass ;  everything  is 
done  at  railway  speed.  But  marriage  is  a  serious 
thing,  and  you  know  the  old  saving.  Still,  it  is 
Peg's  affair,  and  if  she  feels  confident  and  happy, 
that  is  all  I  ask.  However,  let's  come  in  tp  sup- 
per.   I  suppose  you  are  not  hungry,  Onslow  r" 

**  Indeea,  I  am,"  exclaimed  Onslow;  ** almost 
as  hungry — " 

*•  As  Peg ! "  put  in  Peg  herself. 

Mr.  Latimer  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
a  deprecating  expression  on  his  kind  face,  and 
then  led  the  way  in — to  supper. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Harry  Onslow  broke 
in  upon  Mr.  Walters  in  the  city,  sa3ring,  — 

"Well,  Walters,  I  thought  I  would  let  you 
know  that  you  were  outwitted,  that  I  am  pro- 
vided with  the  little  item  that  was  beyond  your 
resources,  and  that  Mrs.  Onslow  sails  with  me 
on  Tuesday ! " 

Mr.  Walters  bowed  profoundly,  and  sincerely 
hoped  that  they  might  never  regret  it. 

And  they  never  did.  Tinsley^s  Magctzine, 


PICKING  UP  THE  PIECES :  A  COMEDY. 

It  is  morning  in  Mrs.  Melton's  apartment  in 
Florence.  All  the  furniture  is  gathered  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  covered  with  a  sheet. 
Mrs^  Meltok  is  a  widow  and  no  longer  young. 
Lord  Dawlish,  who  comes  to  call,  has  also  for- 
gotten his  yotUh. 

Dawlish.  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Melton.  I 
hope  —  Holloa !  There  is  nobody  here.  What 
is  all  this  about? 

{After  some  consideration  he  proceeds  to  inves- 
tigate the  extraordinary  erection  with  the  point  of 
his  stick.  After  convincing  himself  of  its  nature 
he  lifts  a  side  of  the  sheet,  pulls  out  an  easy-chair, 
inspects  it,  and  finally  sits  in  it.) 

She  is  an  extraordinary  woman.  I  dont  know 
why  I  like  her.  I  don't  know  why  she  likes  me. 
I  suppose  that  she  does  like  me.  If  not,  what  a 
bore  1  must  be  !  I  come  here  every  day  —  and 
stay.  I  suspect  that  I  am  an  awful  fellow  to 
stay.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  now.  This  fur- 
niture tropny  dont  look  like  being  at  home  to 
callers.    13ut  perhaps  she  is  out ;  apd  then  I  can 

fo  on  sitting  here.  I  must  sit  somewhere.  May 
smoke  P  1  daresay :  thank  ye,  I  will.  Smoke  P 
Smoke.  There  is  a  proverb  about  smoke.  I 
wonder  how  I  came  to  know  so  ma&y  proverbs. 


I  dont  know  much.  "  There  is  no  smoke  with- 
out fire."  Yes,  that^s  it.  There  is  uncommon 
little  fire  in  a  cigarette.  Little  fire  and  much 
smoke.  Yes,  tiiat's  like  this-r-  I  mean  — 
Let  me — what  d'ye  call  itP — review  my  posi- 
tion. Here  I  sit.  Here  I  sit  every  day.  That 
is,  smoke,  I  suppose  —  plenty  of  smoke.  Is 
there  any  fire?  That  is  the  question.  I  wish 
people  would  mind  their  own  business.  It  is 
trouble  enough  to  mind  one's  own  business,  I 
should  think.  But  yet  there  are  people  —  there's 
that  Flitterly,  for  instance  —  da  little  snob. 
Flitterly  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  go 
about  sayinff  that  I  am  going  to  be  married ;  and 
all  because  nere  is  a  woman  who  is  not  such  an 
intolerable  bore  as  —  as  other  people.  Flitterly 
is  the  sort  of  man  who  says  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire.  What  is  this  ?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know.  Is  this  business  of  mine 
all  smoke,  all  cigarette  and  soda,  or —  confound 
Flitterly !  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  pull  his  nose. 
I  am  an*a|d  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  out  of  date. 
I  don't  think  I  could  pull  a  nose,  unless  some- 
body showed  me  how.  Perhaps  if  somebody 
held  him  steady,  I  might.  I  don't  think  I  could 
do  it.  He  has  got  such  a  ridiculous  little  nose. 
I  wonder  if  I  had  ou^t  to  ^ive  up  coming  here. 
I  don't  know  where  I  should  go  to.  I  wonder  if 
I  am  bound  in  honor,  and  all  that.  Perhaps  that 
is  out  of  date  too.  I  sometimes  think  that  I  am 
out  of  date  myself.  (After  this  he  fisJies  under 
tfie  sheet  with  his  stick,  and  brings  to  light  a  pho- 
tograph-book, which  he' studies  as  he  continues  to 
meditate.) 

I  wonder  if  she  would  take  mo  if  I  asked  her. 
I  don't  believe  she  would ;  she  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary woman.  Who  is  this,  I  wonder?  I 
never  saw  this  book  before.  I  suppose  that  this 
is  the  sort  of  man  women  admire.  He  would 
know  how  to  pull  a  nose*  I  dare  say  he  has 
pulled  lots  of  noses  in  his  day.  Does  it  for  ex- 
ercise. Suburban  cad.  A  kind  of  little  Tooting 
lady-killer.  I  wonder  she  puts  such  a  fellow  in 
her  book.  Why,  here  he  is  again,  twice  as  big 
and.  fiercer.  Here  is  another  —  and  another. 
Hang  him,  he  is  all  over  the  book. 

(He  pitches  the  book  under  the  sheet.  Then 
Mks.  Melton  comes  in,  wearing  a  large  apron, 
and  armed  with  duster  ayid  feather-brush.) 

Mrs.  Melton.  Lord  Dawlish !  What  are  you 
doing  here  P 

D.    Nothing. 

Mrs.  M.    How  well  you  do  it ! 

D.    Thank  you. 

Mrs.  M.  But  you  are  doing  something ;  you 
are  smoking. 

D.    Am  1?    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mrs.  M.  And  you  shall  do  more ;  you  shall 
help  me.  I  have  been  up  to  my  eyes  in  work 
since  seven  o'clock. 

D.  Seven  I  Why  don't  you  make  somebody 
else  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Because  I  do  it  so  well.  I  have  a 
genius  for  dusting,  and  Italian  servants  have 
not.  In  this  old  city  they  have  an  unfeigned 
respect  for  the  dust  of  ages. 

D.  Have  they  P  How  funny !  But  they  might 
help  you,  I  should  think.  Who  are  they  P  Tiiere 
was  nobody  to  let  me  in.  Where  are  your  ser- 
vants? 

Mrs.  M.    Grone. 

D.    Gone ! 

Mrs.  M.    Gone  and  left  me  free.    I  packed 
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them  all  off — man  and  maid,  bag  and  htig' 

V.    But  who  will  look  after  vou  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I.  I  am  fully  eousti  to  the  task.  Bat 
come,  be  nsefVil.  You  shall  help  me  to  rear- 
range the  furniture. 

Z>.    Help!    I! 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  help !  Tou !  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  you  can^t. 

(As  he  proceeds  to  brush  the  back  of  a  chair 
wUh  afeaiher-brtish,  it  occurs  to  him  to  apologize 
for  his  intrusion.) 

2>.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize  for  coming 
so  early.  Somehow  I  found  myself  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo—  and  the  door  of  your  apartment  was 
open,  and  so  I  came  in.  I  took  the  liberty  of  an 
old  friend. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  we  have  been  acquainted 
for  a;t  least  a  month. 

D.  Only  a  month!  It  is  not  possible.  It 
must  be  more  than  a  month. 

Mrs.  M.  Apparently  our  precious  Mendshlp 
has  not  made  the  time  pass  quickly. 

J),  No.  I  mean  that  it  never  does  pass 
quickly. 

Mrs.  M.  Work,  work,  work!  It's  work  that 
makes  the  day  go  quick.  I  am  busy  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  time  flies  with  me. 

2>.    Then  you  shorten  your  life. 

Mrs.  M.  And  keep  it  bright.  Better  one 
hour  of  life  than  a  century  of  existence !  Dear, 
dear!  how  did  my  best  photograph-book  get 
knocked  down  hereP 

D.  I  am  afraid  that  that  was  my  awkwardness. 
I  was  looking  at  it,  and  it  —  it  went  down  there. 

Mrs.  M.  DoiCt  let  it  break  from  you  again. 
Here,  take  it,  and  sit  down,  and  be  good.  You 
have  no  genius  for  dustiug. 

D.  Nobody  ever  called  me  a  genius.  I  have 
been  called  all  sorts  of  names ;  but  nobody  ever 
went  so  far  as  to  call  me  a  genius. 

Mrs.  M.  And  yet  you  anit  stupid.  I  always 
maintain  that  you  are  not  really  stui>id. 

D.  Aint  1  ?  Thank  you.  Who  is  this  man 
—  this  fine-looking  man,  with  the  firown  and 
whiskers  P 

Mrs.  M.    He  is  handsome,  isn't  he  P 

D.  1  don't  know.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  male 
beauty. 

Mrs.  M.  Men  never  admire  each  other.  They 
are  too  envious  and  too  vain. 

D.  Are  they?  And  women P  What  are 
women  ? 

Mrs.  M.  What  are  women  ?  What  are  they 
not  P  Oh,  for  one  word  to  comprehend  the  sex ! 
Women  are  —  yes,  women  are  womanly. 

D.  That  sounds  true.  And  women  are  ef- 
feminate. 

Mrs.  M.    Only  females  are  effeminate. 

D.    Oh !    I  wonder  what  that  means. 

Mrs.  M.  But  John  is  handsome.  Ask  any 
woman. 

I).    John ! 

Mrs.  M.    Yes,  that's  John  —  my  cousin. 

D,  I  hate  cousins.  They  are  so  familiar  and 
so  personal. 

Mrs.  M.    I  like  them.    They  are  so  —  so  — 

J).    Cousinly. 

Mrs.  M.    Precisely. 

D.  Cousins  are  cousinly.  Does  he  dye  his 
whiskers? 

Mrs.  M.  Dye !  Never.  Ho  has  too  much  to 
do.   John  is  a  great  man  —  a  man  of  will,  a  man 


of  force,  a  man  of  iron.  That's  what  I  call  a 
man. 

D.    Do  you  P    I  don't  call  an  iron  man  a  man. 

Mrs.  M.  He  is  the  first  of  American  engi- 
neers. 

D.    A  Yankee  stoker. 

Mrs.  M.  Dear  John  I  He  Is  a  good  fellow. 
He  gave  me  that  little  jar  by  your  hand. 

D.  Dear  John  is  not  a  judse  of  china.  I 
always  hated  that  little  jar.  1  shall  break  it 
some  day. 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  do,  Pll  never  speak  to  you 
again. 

/>.  Please  do.  Tell  me  some  more  about 
John.  Has  not  he  got  a  fault,  not  even  A  little 
one? 

Mrs.  M.  He  has  the  fault  of  all  men, —  Tinity. 
He  knows  that  he  is  handsome. 

/>.    1  tholiffht  he  dyed  his  whiskers. 

Mrs.  M.    He  does  not  dye  his  whiskers. 

v.  You  seem  very  keen  about  the  whiskers. 
Here  they  are  in  all  sizes,  and  from  all  over  Uie 
world  —  carte-de-visite  whiskers,  cabinet  whis- 
kers, Rembrandt-effect  whiskers ;  whiskers  from 
Naples,  from  New  York,  from  Baker  street.  You 
must  like  them  very  much. 

Mrs.  M.  I  like  the  man.  I  like  self-respect, 
bravery,  and  perseverance.  I  like  honest  work. 
Oh,  Lord  Dawlish,  what  a  shame  it  is  that  you 
don't  do  sometliing! 

D.  Do  something P  IP  I  do  do  something. 
I — well,  1  go  about. 

Mrs.  M.    Oh !    you  go  about. 

D.  Yes  —  with  a  dog  in  England,  witiiont  a 
dog  abroad. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh !  abroad  without  a  dog.  I  regret 
that  I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  cur. 

D.    The  cur's  a  oollie. 

Mrs.  M.  And  so  you  think  that  man  fblfik 
his  destiny  by  ffoing  about. 

D.    Somebody  must  ffo  about,  you  know. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  What 
you  want  is  work.    You  ought  to  take  a  line. 

D.    Go  fishing  P 

Mrs.  M.  Bo  serious,  and  listen  to  me.  Here 
you  are  in  Florence  — 

D.    I  believe  I  am. 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  priceless 
treasures.  The  finest  works  of  art  are  all 
aroundyou. 

D.    I  believe  they  are. 

Mrs.  M.  Take  a  line ;  take  tip  something,  for 
instance,  the  Greek  statues. 

D.    Aint  I  rather  old  to  play  with  marbles  P 

Mrs.  M.  Not  a  bit.  Nobody  is  old  who  isn't 
old  on  purpose.  Compare,  classify,  and  make 
a  book,  or  even  a  pamphlet. 

D.  I  hate  pamphlets ;  they  are  always  com- 
ing by  the  post. 

Mrs.  M.  I  suppose  it's  not  the  thing  for  a 
man  in  your  position  to  turn  author. 

Z>.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  hear  of  one  of  our 
lot  writing  books.  But  that  don't  much  matter. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  line,  or  a  course,  or  a — I 
took  a  course  of  waters  once,  at  Homburg,  or 
Kissingen,  or  somewhere ;  but  they  came  to  an 
end,  like  other  things. 

Mrs.  M.    Lord  Dawlish,  are  you  joking? 

D.    No. 

Mrs.  M.  Then,  be  serious.  Take  up  a  sub- 
ject ;  set  to  work ;  produce  your  pamphlet  —  at 
least  a  pampulet.    It  might  grow  into  a  book. 
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/>.    Heaven  forbid !     I  could  not  do  it. 

Mrs.  M     Why  not? 

D*  Writing  a  hook  is  so  infemallj  public.  I 
should  be  talked  about. 

Mrs,  M.  How  dreadfhl !  The  owl,  who  is 
modest  withal,  and  shrinks  from  notoriety,  re- 
mains at  home  until  sunset, 

/>.  You  called  me  a  squirrel  before.  Are 
you  going  through  all  the  zoological  what-d^ye- 
call-'em  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Perhaps  even  I  sliall  be  talked  about 
before  long. 

D.    I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  even  I,  humble  individual  as  I 
am,  may  perhaps  be  talked  about  when  I  set  up 
my  stuciio. 

D.    Your  what? 

Mrs.  M.  My  studio.  Yes,  Pve  quite  made 
up  my  mind.  There  are  many  worse  painters 
in  Florence  than  myself.  I  mean  to  be  a  real 
painter,  and  no  longer  play  with  color. 

D.    And  sell  your  pictures  ? 

Mrs.  M.    For  the  largest  possible  prices. 

D.  Is  not  that  an  odd  sort  of  thing  for  a 
lady? 

Mrs.  M.  No.  We  have  changed  all  that. 
Many  women  paint  now-a-days. 

Dn    I  have  heard .  so. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  that  you  are  making  Jokes 
this  morning. 

D.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don^t  like  jokes ;  they 
are  very  fatiguing.    It^s  John^s  fjault. 

Mrs.  M.    WhaPs  John's  fault  P 

D.  No  man  likes  to  have  another  crammed 
down  his  throat— unless  he  is  a  confounded  can- 
nibal. 

Mrs.  M,  Very  well.  I  will  reArain  from 
cramming  anyl>ody  down  your  tiiroat;  but  I 
won't  let  you  o£f.    I  feel  that  I  have  a  mission. 

D.    Crood  heavens ! 

Mrs.  M.    I  have  a  mission  to  reform  you. 

D.    Please  don't  do  it. 

Mrs.  M.  I  must.  Why  dont  you  do  your 
proper  work?  Why  not  go  back  to  England, 
and  take  care  of  your  property  ? 

D.  Because  mv  agent  takes  care  of  it  so  much 
better  than  I  could.  I  inherited  my  plac0,  and 
Leant  get  rid  of  it.  fiut,  luckily,  land  can't 
follow  me  about.    That  is  why  I  come  abroad. 

Mrs.  M.    Without  the  dog  ? 

D.  He  stays  with  the  land.  He  likes  it.  He 
hates  travelling. 

Mrs.  M.  So  would  you  if  you  travelled  in  a 
dog-ljox. 

D.  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  about  me.  I 
am  so  tired  of  myself. 

Mrs.  M.    But  you  interest  me. 

D.  Thank  you.  That  is  gratifying.  Don't 
let  us  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Mrs.  M.  I  must.  It's  my  mission.  I  picture 
the  pleasures  of  an  English  country  life.  Yon 
build  cottages;  you  drain  fields;  you  carry 
flannel  to  the  old  women. 

D.  No ;  I  could  not  do  it.  I  dont  think  I 
could  carry  flannel  to  an  old  woman. 

Mrs.  M.  So  much  for  duties.  Then  for 
amusement.    Are  you  fond  of  shooting? 

D.  Pheasants  are  all  so  much  alike.  I  gave 
up  shooting  when  my  sister  took  to  it. 

Mrs.  M.    Your  sister ! 

D.  She  is  a  keen  sportsman  —  awfully  keen. 
I  went  out  with  her  once.  I  feel  them  still 
sometimes  in  my  back  when  it's  oold  weather. 


Mrs.  M.  You  like  hunting  better  ?  In  this 
country  they  shoot  the  fox. 

2>.  Do  they  P  ITiat  must  be  curious.  I  woii* 
der  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  try  that.  I  almoal 
think  that—  * 

Mrs.  M.    Go  home  and  hunt. 

D.  I  have  given  up  hunting.  Bather  rougl: 
on  Teddie,  don't  you  think  ? 

Mrs.M.    Who's  Teddie? 

D.    Dont  you  know  Teddie  ? 

Mrs.  M.    Is  he  the  dog  ? 

D.  No; he  is  my  brother.  I  thought  thai 
everybody  knew  Teadie.  Teddie  knows  every- 
body. Teddie  likes  me  to  hunt.  He  is  always 
bothering  me  to  buy  horses  —  with  tricks.  Ui 
to  go  by  excursion  trains.  Or  to  shoot  lions  ir 
Abyssinia.  He  is  an  awfully  ambitious  fellow, 
Teddie.  Don't  you  think  we  might  change  thi; 
sul^ect  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Not  yet.  I  have  not  done  my  dutj 
^et.  Politics!  Oh,  for  political  influence !  Ob, 
for  power !  Why,  you  must  be  —  of  course  you 
area — tbin^mroy  what's-his-name. 

D.    Very  likely,  if  j-ou  say  so. 

Mrs.  M.  An  hereditary  legislator.  Think  oi 
that.  Tliink  of  your  influence  in  the  country; 
of  the  power  you  might  wield.    Gro  in  for  politics. 

D.  Well,  you  know,  I — I  inherited  my  polities 
with  my  place,  and  I  cant  get  rid  of  them.  Du< 
Teddie  does  them  for  roe.  He  was  always  rathei 
a  muff,  Teddie  was ;  and  so  they  put  nim  into 
politics. 

Mrs.  M.  Are  there  muffs  in  your  family? 
But  don't  interrupt  me.  I  must  have  the  last 
word.  Anything  else  I  will  give  up,  but  the 
last  word — never.  In  your  position,  you  niusl 
sway  something.  If  you  won't  sway  the  country, 
sway  the  county ;  if  you  won't  sway  the  county, 
sway  a  vestry,  a  workhouse,  a  something  or  any- 
thing. Only  do  something.  You  would  be  n 
great  deal  happier,  and — I  don't  know  why  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  —  a  great  deal  better,  il 
you  would  only  do  something. 

D.  You  forget  that  I  am  delicate.  The  doctors 
say  I  am  delicate,  and  that  is  why  I  come  a1)road. 
I  do  wish  you  would  change  the  subject.  It  is  a 
delicate  subject,  you  know. 

Mrs.  M.  Again !  You  have  only  one  malady 
—  idleness. 

D.    No,  no,  no !  All  the  doctors  — 

Mrs.  M,    Quacks ! 

D.  As  you  please.  But  I  have  not  the  rude 
health  of  some  strong-minded  women. 

Mrs.  M.  Nor  I  Uie  rude  manners  of  some 
weak-minded  men.  But  I  beg  your  pardon ;  1 
won't  be  rude. 

D.  Was  I  rude  ?  I  am  awfully  sorry.  I  beg 
your  pardon.    But  I  am  so  tired  of  myself. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  work  —  work  and  be  cured. 
Do  something  —  anything.  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine. 

D.  Oh,  if  you  come  to  proverbs  — ^Look  before 
you  leap. 

Mrs,  M.    Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

D.  More  haste  less  speed.  If  one  does 
nothing,  at  least  one  does  no  harm. 

Mrs.  M.    Nor  does  a  stuffed  poodle. 

2>.  Another  beast!  I  have  been  a  squirrel 
and  an  owl.  And,  after  all,  I  did  not  come  here 
to  talk  about  myself,  nor  poodles. 

Mrs.  M.  Did  you  come  to  speak  of  the 
weather  ? 

D.    I  wanted  to  speak  about  you. 
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Mrs,  M*  About  me !  Kerens  a  taming  of  tiie 
tables. 

D.    May  IP 

Mrs,  JIf.  If  yon  have  energy  for  so  lively  a 
topic. 

i>.    May  I  speak  plainly  as  an  old  friend  P 

Mrs.  m.  As  a  montn-old  friend.  Speak 
plainly,  by  all  means.  Pve  a  passion  for  plain 
speaking. 

D.    It  is  an  uncommonly  disagreeable  subject. 

Mrs.  M.  Thank  you.  You  were  going  to 
talk  about  me. 

D.  I  don^t  mean  that ;  of  course  not.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  I  talk  about  you  or  not.  But 
there  are  other  people  here  who  talk  about  you. 

Mrs,  M,    Talk  about  me  P    What  do  they  say  P 

D.  They  say  things  I  don^t  like ;  so  I  thought 
that  I  — 

Mrs,  M,  Thank  you,  Lord  Dawlish ;  but  I 
can  take  very  good  care  of  myself. 

D.    Very  well. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  should  I  care  what  this  An^lo- 
Florentine  society  say  of  me  P  It  doesn't  hurt 
me;  I  don't  care  what  they  say  of  me;  I  am 
entirely  indifferent ;  I  am —  Oh,  do  not  stand 
there  like  a  stick,  bnt  tell  me  what  these  people 
say  about  me. 

D.  1  —  I —  It  is  so  awkward  for  me  to  tell 
you.    You  know  Flitterly  P 

Mrs.  M.    Flitterly!  A  sparrow! 

D.  Oh,  he  is  a  sparrow  I  What  is  to  be  done, 
to  the  sparrow  P 

Mrs.  M.  Nothing.  He  is  beneath  punish- 
ment —  beneath  contempt.  A  little  chattering, 
intrusive,  cruel  —  I  suppose  it  would  not  do  for 
me  to  horsewhip  Flitterly  P 

D.  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  do  that.  I 
thoue;ht  of  pulling  his  nose :  it  is  a  little  one ; 
but  1  might  do  it  with  time.  I  think  I  should 
enjoy  it. 

Mrs.M.  It's  too  bad!  It's  too  bad  that  a 
woman  of  my  age  should  not  be  safe  from  these 
ivretches  —  from  the  tongues  of  these  malicious 
chatterers.    The  cowards,  to  attack  a  woman ! 

D.    I  was  afraid  that  you  would  feel  it. 

Mrs.  M.  1  dont  feel  it.  Why  should  I P 
Why  should  I  feel  it  P  But,  good  gracious !  is 
iie  man  going  to  stand  there  all  day,  and  never 
»11  me  what  this  —  what  that  —  that  —  pha! 
Krhat  he  says  of  meP 

D.    I  don't  like  to  tell  you. 

Mrs,  M.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  Lord 
dawlish  ? 

D.    No ;  for  a  woman. 

Mrs.  M.    What  does  he  sayP 

D.  If  you  will  know,  you  must.  He  says  — 
le  says  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  be  married. 

Mrs.  M.    Married !     You  and  I !     Well,   at 
east  he  might  have  invented  something  less 
preposterous. 
D.    Preposterous ! 
Mrs.  M.    You  and  I! 

D.  I  don't  see  anything  preposterous  in  it. 
Vhy  should  not  you  ancTI  be  married  P  By 
reorge,  I  have  maido  an  offer ! 
Mrs.  M.  Are  you  mad  P  You  say  — 
D.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you.  Don't 
peak  in  a  hurry.  Think  it  over ;  think  it  over, 
.ake  time. 

Mrs.  M.    But  do  you  mean — 
D.    Oh,  please,  dont  hurry.    Think  it  over. 
Luy  time  will  do. 
Mrs.M.    Will  it  P 


2>.  I  am  not  clever,  nor  interesting;  bat  if 
you  don't  mind  me,  I  will  do  anything  I  can. 
You  shall  have  any  sort  of  society  yon  like; 
fast  or  slow ;  literary  or  swell ;  or  anything.  Of 
course  there  would  be  plenty  of  money,  and 
jewels,  and  cooks,  and  all  that.  You  can  have 
gowns,  and  cheaue-books,  and  pin-money,  and  — 

Mrs.  M.  Ana  find  my  own  washing  and  beer. 
Lord  Dawlish,  are  yoa  offering  me  a  situa- 
tion P 

D.    Yes — no — I  mean  that  I  — 

Mrs.  M.  A  thousand  thanks.  The  wacpes  are 
most  tempting ;  but  I  have  no  thought  of  leaviog 
my  present  place. 

D.  I  fear  that  I  haye  been  offensiye.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  had  better  go.  Good-morning, 
Mrs.  Melton. 

Mrs.  M.    Grood-by,  Lord  Dawlish. 

(8o  he  goes  out ;  straightway  her  mood  changes, 
and  she  wishes  him  back  again.) 

Mrs.  M.  (sola).  He  will  neyer  come  bac*k.  I 
can't  let  him  go  for  ever.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  a 
friend  who  makes  me  laugh  so  much.  Flitterly 
may  say  what  he  likes  —  a  ^oose !  a  sparrow !  a 
grasshopper !  I  shall  call  him  back. 

(8o  she  oaUs  to  him  down  the  stair ;  then  from 
the  window ;  and  as  she  caUs  from  the  window^ 
he  comes  in  at  the  door,  watches  her  awhile, 
then  speaks.) 

D.    Did  you  call  me,  Mrs.  Melton  P 

Mrs.  M.  Is  the  man  deafP  I  haye  been 
screaming  like  a  peacock ;  and  all  for  your  sake 
—  all  because  I  didn't  want  you  to  go  away 
angry. 

D.    I  thought  it  was  you  who  were  angry. 

Mrs.  M.    No,  it  was  you. 

D.    Very  well. 

Mrs.  M.  You  must  drop  the  preposterous 
subject  for  ever ;  and  wo  will  be  sood  friends, 
as  we  were  before.    Sit  down  and  be  friendly. 

D.  Thank  you.  That  is  capital.  We  will  be 
as  we  were  before  —  as  we  were  before. 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  sure  you  can  bear  the 
disappointment  P 

D.  Oh,  yes.  We  will  be  friends,  as  we  were. 
That  is  much  better. 

Mrs,  M.  Lord  Dawlish,  you  are  simply 
delicious !  • 

D.  Am  IP  Thank  you.  And  I  may  come 
and  sit  here  sometimes  P 

Mrs.  M.    In  spite  of  Flitterly. 

D.    Flitterly,  be  — 

Mrs.  M.    yes,  by  all  means. 

(Then  he  meditates,  and  after  due  delibenUion, 
speaks.) 

D.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  something,  Mrs. 
Melton — something  personal. 

Mrs.  M.  Ask  what  you  like,  and  I  will  answer 
if  I  choose. 

D.  May  I  ask  as  a  friend  —  only  as  a  friend, 
you  know  —  if  you  are  quite  determined  never 
to  marry  again  P  I  know  that  it  is  no  business 
of  mine:  but  I  can't  help  being  curious  about 
you.  I  dont  think  I  am  curious  about  anything 
else.    But  you  are  such  an  extraordinary  woman. 

Mrs.  M.  Extraordinary  because  I  have  re- 
fused to  be  Lady  Dawlish.  It  is  strange,  yery. 
Oh,  don't  be  alarmed ;  I  have  refused.  But  it  is 
strange.  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  refused  rank 
and  wealth.  Wealth  means  gowns  and  c4K>k8 
from  Paris,  a  brougham  and  a  victoria,  a  step- 
per, a  tiger,  and  a  pug;  rank  means  walking 
out  before  other  women,  and  the  envy  of  all  my 
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sex.    I  am  a  woman,  and  I  refhse  these  loxuries. 
You  were  mad  when  you  offered  them.  ' 

D,    I  don^t  think  that  I  could  be  mad. 

Mrs,  M.    Not  another  word  upon  the  subject. 

D,    But  won't  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  P 

Mrs,  M,    I  never  knew  you  so  persistent. 

D.    I  never  was  before. 

Mrs.  M.  Such  ardent  cariosity,  such  desperate 
perseverance,  deserve  to  be  rewarded.  1  have 
nothing  to  do  for  the  moment,  and  there  is  one 
luxurv  which  no  woman  can  forego — the  luxury 
of  talking  about  herself.  You  ncedn^  listen  if 
the  effort  is  too  great:  I  address  the  chair,  or 
the  universe.  You  will  harcUy  believe  it  of  me : 
but  I  cherish  a  sentiment,  lliere !  Years  and 
years  a^o — how  many,  I  am  woman  enough  not 
to  specify  —  I  lived  with  an  aunt  in  Paris ;  you 
hate  cousins,  I  am  not  in  love  with  aunts ;  how- 
ever, she  was  my  only  relation ;  there  was  no 
choice,  and  there  I  lived  with  her  in  Paris,  and 
was  finished ;  there  was  nothins^  to  finish,  for  I 
knew  nothing.  Well,  it  was  tSere,  in  Paris  — 
I  was  quite  a  child  —  it  was  there  that  I  one 
day  met  a  boy  scarcely  older  than  myself.  I 
am  in  love  with  him  still.  Quite  idyllic, 
isn't  itP 

2>.     Very  likely.    In  Paris?    Paris. 

Mrs,  M,  There  never  was  any  one  In  the 
world  like  him  —  so  brave,  so  good,  so  boyish ; 
he  rejoiced  in  life,  certain  of  pleasure,  and  pur- 
posing noble  work. 

2>.  (aside.)  Cousin  John!  Cousin  John,  of 
course.    Confound  Cousin  John ! 

Mrs.  M.  He  fell  in  love  with  me  at  once, 
almost  before  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
We  were  both  so  absurdly  shy,  so  silly,  and  so 
young.  I  can  see  him  blush  now,  and  I  could 
blush  then.  But  I  shall  be  sentimental  in  one 
minute ;  this  is  e^gious  folly ;  of  course  it  is 
folly,  and  it  was  tolly :  of  course  it  was  merely 
childish  fancy,  boy-ana-girl  sentiment,  calf-love ; 
of  course  a  week%  absence  would  put  an  end  to 
it;  and  of  course  I  love  him  still.  But  forgive 
me,  Lord  Dawlish.  Why  should  I  bother  you 
witJi  this  worn-out,  commonplace  romance  P 

2>.  I  like  it.  It  interests  me.  €ro  on,  if  it 
does  not  bore  you.  It  reminds  me  of  something 
—  of  something  which  I  had  better  for^t. 

Mrs.  M.  You  shall  hear  the  rest:  wereisn^ 
much.  He  was  taken  away,  and — I  suppose 
forgot  me.  I  came  out  in  Paris,  went  every- 
where, was  vastly  gay,  and  terribly  unhappy. 
My  aunt  was  youngish,  and  ffood-lookinfi^  —  in  a 
way ;  she  was  dying  to  be  ria  of  me,  and  I  knew 
it;  and  so  things  were  very  uncomfortable  at 
home,  until  —  until  I  married.  Oh,  I  told  him 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth :  I  told  him  that  the 
love  of  my  life  had  gone  by.  I  am  glad  I  told 
him  the  truth. 

D.    An  American,  was  he  not? 

Mrs.  M.    Yes.    I  was  grateful  to  him,  and 

groud  of  him.  He  was  so  good  and  true.  But 
e  made  li^ht  of  my  story.  He  thought,  like  the 
rest,  that  ft  was  a  mere  girlish  fancy ;  that  I 
should  soon  forget ;  that  —  There,  you  have  my 
story !    Touching,  isn't  it  P 

2).    It  is  most  extraordinary. 

Mrs.  M.    What  is  most  extraordinary? 

D.    Your  story  is  like  my  story. 

Mrs.  M.  It's  everybody's  story.  It's  common 
as  the  whooping-coufi^h,  and  dull  as  the  mumps. 
But  come,  give  me  the  details  of  your  case. 

D.    The  details !    If  I  can  remember  them. 
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Mrs.  M.  If  you  can  remember  I  Who  would 
be  a  man? 

D.    It  was  in  Paris  — 

Mrs.  M.    In  Paris  P 

D.  It  is  just  like  your  story.  Suppose  that 
we  take  it  as  told. 

Mrs.  M.    Go  on.    I  must  hear  it. 

D.  I  was  sent  to  Paris  when  I  was  a  boy, 
with  a  bear-leader.  There  I  saw  a  prl — a 
little  bread-and-butter  miss  —  and  —  ana  I  got 
fond  of  her  —  awfully  fond  of  her.  She  wiis 
the  dearest  little  girl  —  the  best  little  thing. 
She  was  like — like  — 

Mrs.  M. ,  Oo  on.    What  happened  ? 

2>.    Nothing. 

Mrs.  M.  Nothing!  Nonsense!  Something 
always  happens. 

2>.  Nothing  came  of  it.  They  said  boy  and 
girl,  and  calf-love,  and  all  that,  like  the  people  in 
your  story  :  and  Uiey  packed  me  off  to  England. 

Mrs.  M.    Why  dia  you  go  P 

2>.  I  was  always  a  fool.  They  said  that  it 
would  try  the  strength  of  her  feelings ;  that,  if 
we  were  both  of  the  same  mind  when  I  had  got 
my  degree,  the  thing  should  be. 

Mrs.  M.    And  you  never  wrote  ? 

2>.    No. 

Mrs.  M.    Nor  did  she,  —  never  one  line. 

2>.    They  said  she  wished  me  not  to  write. 

Mrs.  M.  How  likely !  These  men,  these  men ! 
They  never  know  what  letters  are  to  women. 
What  was  the  end  P 

D.  The  usual  thing.  As  soon  as  my  degree 
was  all  right,  I  made  for  Paris.    She  was  c^one. 

Mrs.  M.    My  poor  friend !    She  was  dead. 

D.    Married. 

Mrs.  M,    Married !  how  eoold  she  be  so — 

D.  It  is  very  like  your  story,  aint  it?  Only 
in  my  story  the  parties  were  not  American. 

Mrs.  M.  American!  What  do  you  mean? 
I  wasnt  an  American  till  I  married  one,  and 
Tom— 

D.    Then  it  wasn't  Cousin  John  ? 

Mrs.  M,  John !  No,  no,  no !  Lord  Dawlish ! 
Lord  Dawlish !  what  is  your  fomily  name  P 

D.  My  family  name!  What  on  earth,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Melton  — 

Mrs.  M.    Quick,  quick !    What  is  it  P 

D.    Why— er — why — Dashleigh,  of  course. 

Mrs.  if.    And  you  are  Tom  Dashleigh  P 

(As  she  looks  at  Am,  the  truth  dawns  on  him.) 

D.    And  you  are  little  Kitty  Gray  P 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  my  bright  boy-lover,  you  are  lost 
now  indeed. 

D.    I  think  I  have  got  a  ohill. 

(When  they  have  sal  a  little  while  in  silence,  she 
Jumps  up.) 

Mrs.  M.  No  more  sentiment,  no  more  folly! 
Away  with  sentiment  for  ever !  The  boy  aiul 
girl  lovers  are  dead  long  ago ;  and  we  old  folk 
who  know  the  world  may  strew  flowers  on  their 
grave  and  bo  gone.   Look  up,  old  friend,  look  up^ 

/>.  Yet  you  are  you,  and  I  —  I  suppose  that 
I  am  I.  I 

Birs.  M.  Young  fools!  young  fools!  wh>p 
should  we  pity  them,  we  wise  old  folk  whQ 
know  the  world  P    Love  is  but — is  but —  { 

(^And  she  dashes  into  music  at  the  piano :  sooH 
her  hands  begin  to  fail,  and  she  stoops  over  then^ 
to  hide  her  eyes ;  then  she  Jumps  up  in  tears ^  and\ 
moving,  knocks  over  the  little  Jar  which  was  Cousin 
John's  gift.  He  would  piek  it  up,  but  she  stopi 
him.)  ^ 
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No,  no :  let  it  lie  there. 

2>.    Shan^t  I  pick  up  the  pieces  P 

Mrs,  Af.  Let  them  lie  there.  One  can  never 
pick  up  the  pieces. 

D.  Why  not?  I  dont  think  I  understand. 
But  I  can^t  bear  to  see  you  cry.  I  thought  that 
you  could  not  cry ;  that  you  were  too  clever  and 
strong-minded  to  cry.  Look  here !  You  might 
have  made  something  of  me  once.  Is  it  too  late, 
Mrs.  Melton  P 

Mrs.  M.    The  jar  is  broken. 

D.    Is  it  too  late,  Kitty  P 

Mrs,  M.    Let  us  pick  up  the  pieces  together. 

btackwoofTs  Magazine, 


JEUX  D'ESPRIT, 

[We  find  the  following  paragraphs  published 
as  lUnny  in  a  perfectly  respectable  London  paper, 
and  yet,  isn^t  there  something  rather  singular 
about  them  P  They  are  **  thouorhts  too  deep  for 
tears,*^  and  yet,  are. they  not  a  little  too  shallow 
for  laughter  P — Ed,'\ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  domestic  life  of  the 
celebrated  R.  D.  Sheridan  was  much  embittered 
by  the  giddy  conduct  of  his  only  son,  Thomas. 
Having  beard  the  tranquillizing  virtues  of  tobacco 
much  spoken  of,  he  recommended  its  use  to  the 
youthful  offender,  saying,  **  My  dear  Tom,  why 
don t you  take  a  whiff ?^'  ••Whose  whiff  shall 
I  take,  sirP"  was  the  counter-question. 

Jonathan  Swift,  better  known  in  literary  circles 
as  ••the  witty  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick^s,^  once 
met  in  the  streets  a  fellow  carrying  a  rabbit. 
••Pr^y thee,  friend,^  exclaimed  the  incorrigible 
wit,  ••  is  that  thine  own  rabbit  or  a  Whig  P  ^ 

The  author  of  that  elegant  and  harmless  narra- 
tive The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  one  day  at  a 
dinner-table  where  the  peas  presented  a  some- 
what coppery  appearance.  ••  They  should  cer- 
tainly be  sent  at  once  to  Blshopsgate  Within," 
observed  Oliver  Goldsmith  (the  author  above 
mentioned).  ••Why  so,  doctor?"  inquired  the 
hostess.  ••  Because,"  he  responded,  amid  the 
roars  of  the  assembled  company,  ••  it  is  the  way 
bo  Bcthnal  Green ! " 

Charles  Lamb  was  playing  at  whist  one  even- 
ing with  his  friend  li ,  whose  fingers  were 

nearly  covered  with  diamond  rings.    ••I  say, 

B ,"  observed  the  genial  humorist,  ••  if  dirt 

ivere  trumps,  what  a  nand  of  diamonds  you^d 
liave ! " 

Theodore  Hook  and  a  friend  were  one  day 
Iriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fulham,  when 
:hey  noticed  a  tavern  bearing  the  sign  of  The 
Three  Ravens.  ••Why,  the  landlord  of  that 
louse,"  observed  the  ever  witty  Theodore, 
•  must  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare." 

In  speaking  of  the  keen  sense  of  humor  which 
s  a  prevailing  trait  in  the  Caledonian  character, 
>idney  Smith  remarked  that  a  Scotchman  would 
)ven  regard  a  surgical  operation  as  a  ioko. 

Douglas  Jerrold  and  Gilbert  k  Beckett  were 
K>n  versing  about  Gui^ot,  the  famous  French 
tatesman  and  historian.  ••I  think  I  ought  to 
Lnow  something  of  Guizot,"  said  k  Beckett, 
whose  comic  History  of  England  had  Just  been 
mblished),  ••considering  that  we  both  deal  in 
he  same  goods."  ••So  you  do,"  Jerrold  re- 
plied, ••but  with  a  very  different  pair  of 
kulls ! "  Fun. 
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BT  AN  OLD  BOHBMIAK. 

[This  curious  story  of  a  quiet,  respectable 
swmdle  is  ethically  abreast  of  tiie  most  ad- 
vanced prohibitionism,  in  spite  of  its  air  of 
indifference.  —  Ed."] 

It  was  in  the  year —  No,  hang  it,  not  such  a 
simpleton  as  that  comes  to,  to  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  in  such  very  foolish  fashion.  It  was  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  centurv,  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Lyons.  Ah,  and  alas!  What 
sweet  memories  of  the  past  the  name  recalls ! 
The  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  lived  there. 

It  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  near  the 
Place  Bellecour,  at  the  house  of  M.  Peynule,  the 
famous  gourmet^  where  I  rented  a  Up-top  apart- 
ment—  a  garret,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it — measuring  twelve  feet  by  twelve  feet  and 
eight  feet. 

••  Dans  un  grenier  qu^on  est  bien  k  vingt  ans ;  ^ 
and  at  thirty,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and  even  at 
forty.  How  little  we  mind  the  number  of  steps 
that  lead  to  the  lofty  roost !  As  we  advance  in 
years,  the  joints  are  apt  to  grow  less  supple, 
until,  in  the  fall  of  life,  we  find  the  climb  no 
longer  quite  so  genial  as  we  were  wont  to  do  in 
its  spring.  The  ••  genial  climb"  is  an  audacious 
crib  from  my  dear  departed  friend  Jacobsen,  the 
wittv  Dane  of  Westminster. 

I  had  been  absent  a  year  or  so  fh>m  my  favorite 
cit3%  wandering  about  France,  delivering  lec- 
tures, I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects  of  which  I  knew  al>out  as  much  as 
Jean  t/acqucs  Rousseau  did  of  music  when  he  first 
took  to  giving  lessons  in  it.  But  what  I  lacked 
in  knowledge  at  the  time  I  amply  made  up  in 
self-reliance,  vulgo  cheek.  Now,  cheek,  you  see, 
is  a  blessed  gift  so  long  as  it  is  adequately  sup- 
ported by  blissful  ignorance.  It  is  truly  sur- 
prising with  what  ease  and  freedom  people  will 
speak  or  write  upon  almost  any  given  matter  of 
which  they  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
With  a  little  knowledge  comes  a  deal  of  diffi- 
dence. I  do  not  deliver  lectures  now,  not  even 
upon  cookery  and  education,  two  subjects  which 
I  flatter  myself  no  one  can  possibly  be  better 
qualified,  both  theoretically  and  practically  — 
But  self-praise  is  no  recommendation. 

No,  I  do  not  deliver  lectures  now ;  the  greater 
is  the  pity.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  cheek  I  I  used 
to  make  a  good  thing  of  it  in  the  olden  times, 
when  Louis  Philippe  believed  himself  to  be  kin^ ; 
whilst  now —  Well,  well,  no  matter;  there  is 
Nature^s  most  beneficent  law  of  compensation 
to  fall  back  upon :  I  have  but  few  teeth  left. 

So  I  had  returned  to  Lyons,  and  taken  up  my 
old  quarters  af  ain  at  M.  Peyrade^s. 

It  has  been  intimated  already  that  that  gentle- 
man was  a  famous  gourmet.  There  was  barely 
a  vintage  known  that  his  wonderful  nose  and 
palate  would  ever  fail  to  detect ;  and  he  would 
invariabl}*  give  yon,  with  the  sharpest  precision, 
the  proper  name,  the  vear,  and  the  quality  of 
any  wine  submitted  to  his  judgment.  But  the 
man  was  -considerably  more  than  a  mere  gour- 
met:  he  was  absolutely  a  ••  creator"  of  vintages, 
known  and  unknown.  The  vulgar  process  of 
blending  had,  in  his  skilful  han({s,  gradually 
developed  into  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art;  whilst 
his  inventive  genius,  powerfully  aided  bv  a  most 
intimate  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  the  subject,  had  effectively  de- 
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Tised  a  sound  scientific  basis  for  the  many  com- 
plex and  intricate  operations  and  the  dfelicate 
manipulations  necessary  to  the  suocessAil  culU- 
vation  of  this  yery  special  branch  of  flatterin|^ 
nature.  Is  not  imitation  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery? 

I  know  something  of  the  great  Hamburg 
vineyard,  in  which  so  many  sorts  of  wine  are 
made  to  grow  that  are  innocent  of  the  remotest 
connection  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  I  have 
been  at  Berc^r,  in  my  time,  and  I  have  marvelled 
at  the  artificial  production  of  wines  so  diflicult 
to  imitate  as  Tavel,  for  instance.  It  has  been 
my  good  or  my  bad  fortune,  take  it  as  you  will, 
to  watch  the  fabrication  of  *'  fiz  ^  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Palatinate;  and  I  have  been  Specially 
privileged  to  see  the  most  gripeful  of  all  grioy 
wines  that  I  have  ever  attempted  to  drink,  the 
famous  Silosian  Griineberger,  turned  indiffer- 
ently into  Due  de  Montebello,  or  Heidseck  Cab- 
inet, or  any  one^s  Carte  Blanche  or  Carte  Noire. 
But  never  and  nowhere  have  I  met  M.  Peyrade^s 
match.  I  truly  believe  there  was  not  a  vintage 
that  he  could  not  '*  produce  ;^*  and  his  success  In 
ripening  and  a^ng  young  wines  was  simply 
marvellous.  His  immutable  principle — and  here- 
in la^,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  his  success — was  to 
connne  himself  rigorously  to  the  scientific  blend- 
ing of  natural  vintages,  without  addition  of  aJco- 
h(H  or  any  other  roreign  ingredient,  except  a 
small  quantity  of  certidn  aromatic  essences,  in 
the  preparation  and  use  of  which  he  was  a 
perfect  adept. 

M.  Peyrade,  when  I  knew  liim  first,  was  a  man 
about  fitly,  with  a  pleasing  frank  countenance 
and  a  merrv  twinkle  in  his  dark  eyes.  He  was 
by  birth  a  Massilian  or  Marseillais,  with  a  plen- 
tiful drop  of  Greek  blood  in  his  veins,  which 
might  account  for  the  '*  Greek  *^  element  in  his 
moral  composition.  He  was  a  well-bred,  well- 
educated  man,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  fact,  and  endowed  with  great  natural  gifts  in 
man^  ways  —  among  others,  with  no  mean  his- 
trionic ability.  He  was  cheerful  and  jovial,  and, 
although  he  had  a  keen  eye  to  business,  and 
would  always  take  excellent  care  of  his  own 
interest,  his  natural  disposition  was  generous 
and  liberal. 

He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me  from  the  time  I 
had  first  come  to  his  house.  I  had  a  smattering 
of  wine-lore ;  not  much  to  boast  of,  indeed,  yet 
still  sufficient  to  make  him  condescend  to  ask  my 
opinion  occasionally  in  doubtful  cases.  Afler  a 
time  he  honored  me  even  so  far  with  his  confi- 
dence that  he  admitted  me  to  the  freedom  of  his 
cellars,  and  even  let  me  into  some  of  his  secrets. 
Now  and  then  he  would  Uike  me  with  him  on 
his  trips  to  Burgundy,  where  ho  used  to  buy 
grape  crops  on  the  vine,  to  have  them  cut,  etc., 
under  his  personal  direction. 

Now,  when  I  came  back  to  Lyons,  on  the  oc- 
casion here  referred  to,  I  had  much  to  ask. about 
the  issue  of  certain  Peyradean  specs  in  wine  pro- 
duction, in  which  I  happened  to  take  a  special 
interest  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Sol  inquired  also  about  the  ultimate  yield,  etc., 
of  a  certain  rather  largish  grape  crop  purchased 
some  three  years  back  in  Burgundy,  of  which  I 
knew  ho  expected  great  thin^,  and  which  he 
had  been  on  tbe  point  of  botthug  at  the  time  of 
my  leaving. 

**  Oh,  capital,  fiimous ! "  he  cried.  •*  By  Jove, 
my  young  mend,*^  —  which  was  his  favorite  way 


of  addressino^  me — "you  have  just  come  back 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  behold  the  triumphant 
consummation  of  one  of  the  grandest  specs  I 
have  ever  yet  worked  out.  There  are  three 
thousand  bottles  prime  lying  in  the  great  cave 
now,  besides  some  twenty  dozen  seconds  and 
thirds,  admirably  suited  to  serve  as  whets  and 
baits.  All  got  out  of  that  crop,  with  only  one 
barriquc  and  five  millcrolcs  of  blendings.  It  is 
really  somethinn"  to  be  proud  of." 

Properly,  M.  Peyrade  should  have  expressed 
the  quantities  in  hectolitres  and  litres;  but  the 
man  was  ancicn  regime  all  over.  He  had  no 
love  for  the  events  of  1780  and  1792  and  their 
outcome.  Thus  ho  clung  with  almost  lu(Ucrous 
obstinacy  to  the  ancient  moneys,  weights  and 
measures  of  France  before  the  Revolution.  For 
him  there  were  no  francs  and  cetUimeSt  but  sim- 
ply livrcs,  louts,  ictis,  sous,  and  deniers.  The 
new-fangled  litre,  with  its  ascending  and  de- 
scending scale  of  corresponding  measures,  had 
no  actual  existence  for  him.  He  had  steadfastly 
declined  to  recognize  any  measures  other  than 
the  old  chopine  oe  Paris,  the  bottle,  the  escandal 
and  millerole,  and  the  velte  and  barrique, 

** Glorious!"  I  replied.  **Most  satisfactory 
indeed,  M.  Peyrade.  Now,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  article?"  I  ventured  to  ask  diffi- 
dently. 

'•  Do  with  the  article  P  Why,  sell  it,  my  dear 
young  friend,  sell  it,  of  course.  What  else  would 
you  have  me  do  with  it?  Three  thousand  bot- 
tles would  surely  be  a  few  too  many  for  my 
own  private  drinking,  even  were  you  to  tender 
me  your  friendly  assistance,"  M.  Peyrade  re- 
plied somewhat  ironically,  with  a  benign  smile. 

•*  Of  course,  I  know  that,"  cried  I,  slightly 
nettled.  **  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  name  to 
be  given  to  the  child.  Is  it  to  be  Beaune  ?  or 
Moulin-a-vent  ?  or,"  I  continued,  with  a  half- 
sneer,  **  perchance  it  is  to  be  Pomard?  I  know 
what  great  things  you  are  caimble  of  achieving 
in  growing  famous  vintages  in  your  cellars." 

***  Nc  sutor  ultra  crepidaTn,^  is  a  wise  maxim, 
m}'  sharp  young  friena,"  he  replied,  quite  un- 
ruffled, witli  conscious  superiority.  **l)o  not 
travel  beyond  your  ken.  What  know  you  of 
Bur^ndy  vintages?  Romans  is  the  ticket, 
my  Doy ;  Romance  Conti,  and  premiere  Ute  to 
boot!" 

Roman6e!  It  fairly  took  my  breath  away. 
Why,  did  I  not  know  the  parentage  and  pedigree 
of  that  wine  as  well  as  the  old  beggar  knew 
Monkbams's  famous  Roman  encampment?    The 

frape  was  grown  between  Beaune  and  Nuits. 
had  seen  it  on  the  vine.  It  had  been .  partly 
upon  my  advice  that  an  additional  fortnight^s 
coction  had  been  given  to  the  fruit.  I  had  per- 
sonally assisted  in  cutting  and  gathering,  and  in 
solicitously  watching  and  tending  it,  trom  the 
>ineyard  to  the  press,  and  from  the  press  to  the 
cave.  And  here  was  this  Massilian  Greek  bra- 
zenly telling  me  that  it  was  Romance  Conti. 
No  wonder  uie  cool  announcement  should  strike 
me  dumb  with  amazement 

•*  Well,  I  must  say  your  assurance  beats  any- 
thing I  have  heard  of  in  modern  or  ancient  his- 
tory," I  cried  at  last,  when  I  had  recovered  mv 
breath.  *'  So  nothing  but  Romance  Conti  will 
do  for  you.  Excusez  du  pen !  But,  seriously, 
now,  whom  are  you  going  to  sell  with  it  ?  Who 
do  you  think  will  buy  it  for  Romance  Conti  ?  " 

**  I  told  you  just  now  that  you  have  come  back 
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in  the  velry  nick  of  time  to  see  the  crowning  of 
the  edifice.  The  first  sale  is  on  for  to-day »^  Pey- 
rade  replied,  quietly.  **  Charles  has  boon  drop- 
ping hints  about  the  purchase  of  a  magnificent 
lot  of  high-class  Burgundy,  and  he  knows  that 
Messrs.  Martin,  Ducoudray,  and  Dufour  are 
coming  here  to-day  to  spy  how  the  land  lies. 
Of  course  I  am  supposed  to  know  nothing  of 
this  intended  call.  Indeed,  I  am  believed  to  be 
out."  Here  his  eyes  danced  with  merriment. 
••You  just  wait  here"  —  it  was  in  the  private 
salon  of  the  establishment,  where  only  distin- 
guished customers  were  received,  that  this  con- 
versation took  place  —  •'  and  you  will  see  them, 
and  you  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  watcli  pro- 
ceedings. I  know  I  can  trust  you.  You  are 
as  close  as  wax.  If  success  crowns  my  efforts  I 
will  give  you  a  free  tnp  down  to  Marseilles,  and 
you  shall  have  five  dozen  green  seal  for  your 
own  consuniption.'  So  we  will  look  upon  that 
as  settled.    I  must  bo  off  now ;  h  tarUCt,^ 

I  learned  afterwards  that  M.  Peyrade  had  two 
samples,  of  one  hectolitre  each,  taken  from  th^ 
bulk  of  the  made  article,  and  run  them  into  sep- 
arate casks.  To  the  first  cask  he  had  added  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  one  of  his  wonderful  aromatizing 
essences,  to  the  second  double,  and  to  the  bulk 
five  times  the  quantity  (in  proportion).  He  had 
allowed  it  four  months  to  work  through ;  then  he 
hud  bottled  the  lot.  He  was  a  deft  hand  at  dirt- 
encrusting  and  cobwebbing  bottles,  and  ffiving 
new  corks  the  appearance  of  a  ri^  old  age. 
The  first  portion  had  been  sealed  with  red  wax, 
the  second  with  yellow  wax,  the  bulk  with  green 
wax.  I  had  not  been  long  left  alone  when  the 
three  gentlemen  were  ushered  in  obsequiously 
by  Charles.  M.  Martin  was  Mayor  of  Lyons  at 
the  time,  and  M.  Ducoudray  temporary  prefect 
of  the  Rh^ne  depattment.  M.  Dufour  was  one 
of  the  leading  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  and 
father-in-law  of  M.  Aries  Dufour,  the  famous 
national  economist. 

I  rose  and  bowed  to  the  three  gentlemen,  then 
resumed  my  seat  and  went  on  reading  my  Cen- 
seur  dc  Lyon. 

Charles,  I  must  tell  you,  was  a  model  waiter. 
He  was  courteous  and  obli^ng  to  all  customers, 
high  and  humble  alike,  and  fatuities  were  not 
the  first  and  only  consideration  with  him.  He 
served  you  with  such  truly  gentlemanly  ease 
that  you  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  not  a  nobleman  in  disguise,  do- 
ing the  waiter  for  a  wa^er.  There  was  once  a 
waiter  at  the  Savage  Club,  whom  my  friend 
Barnes  used  to  call  the  Baron,  and  of  wnom  you< 
were  really  reluctant  to  order  a  ffo  of  hot  or 
cold,  he  looked  such  a  natural  swell;  but  he  was 
nothing  to  Charles.  In  fact,  I  have  known  in 
the  course  of  my  lo — that  is  to  say,  brief — ca- 
reer a  great  many  Charleses,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  Charlies  too,  and  I  shall  ever  gratefully 
remember  C  harles  or  Charley  of  the  Albion,  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  that  then  truly  noble  estab- 
lishment. But  I  never  met  the  equal  of  Pey- 
rade's  Charles.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to 
his  employer,  and  always  ready  to  place  all  his 
undoubted  abilities  unreservedly  at  his  service. 
With  regard  to  strict  adherence  to  truth,  I  must 
confess,  alus !  that  Charles  was  not  much  given 
to  shaming  the  devil. 

••  So  Peyrade  is  out  P''  inquired  M.  Martin. 
••  I  believe  he  is  gone  to  Fourvidres,"  replied 
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the  veracious  Charles.  ••!  do  not  think  he  will 
be  back  befoi*e  evening.*^ 

••Then,  whilst  the  coast  is  clear,  Charles,^ 
said  the  mavor,  ••  bring  us  a  bottle  of  the  wine 
you  were  talking  of  the  other  day.  We  should 
like  to  have  a  tiiste  of  it." 

••  Well,  gentlemen,^'  said  Charles,  hesitatingly, 
••  I  am  afraid  M.  Peyrade  will  not  like  it  wheo 
he  comes  to  know  it ;  but  I  will  venture  to  risk 
it,  to  oblige  you." 

A  few  minutes  after,  a  dirty  black  botUe,  wiUi 
a  dirty  red  seal,  was  placed  before  the  three 
^ntlemen.  It  was  opened  by  Charles,  aad 
Uiree  glasses  were  solemnly  poured  out.  A 
faint  |)erfnme  pervaded  the  room.  The  gentle- 
men tasted;  tney  smacked  their  lips.  ••Deli- 
cious,'' muttered  M.  Martin.  •  •  What  do  you  call 
it,  Charles P "  asked  M.  Ducoudray.  ••  Thatlcaa- 
not  tell,"  said  Charles;  ••M.  Peyrade  has  kept 
so  close  about  it."  ••  I  think,"  said  M.  Dufour, 
slowly  and  reflectively,  *•  I  think  it  tastes  like 
Romance."  *•  So  it  does,  so  it  does ! "  cried  pre- 
fect and  mayor  unisono.  •  •  Have  you  ever  tasted 
it,  Charles  P  "  asked  M.  Martin,  «•  No,"  Charles 
replied ;  ••  this  is  the  first  bottle  I  have  taken  oat 
of  the  bin."  ••  Bring  a  glass,  then,  Charles,  and 
taste  it,  and  let  us  know  what  you  think  of  the 
vintage.  You  are  a  judge,  I  know,"  said  M. 
Dufour.  Charles  tasted,  with  a  solemn  face. 
••  Grentlemen,"  he  said,  admiringly,  ••you  are 
finished  gourmeU,    It  is  Romance." 

Well,  I  must  confess  I  felt  rather  small  in  my 
own  estimation.  Here  were  three  gentlemen, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  pretty  good  judges  of  wine, 
giving  the  very  name  to  Uie  article  which  had 
excited  my  dension.  But  this  was,  after  all,  only 
another  proof  of  M.  Pcyrade^s  unapproachable 
superiority  in  wine-growing. 

They  finished  the  bottle,  and  ordered  another. 
Ere  they  had  drunk  the  one-half  of  this,  Peyrade 
suddenly  made  his  appearance.  He  had  come 
back  quite  unexpectedly;  ,most  likely  he  had 
found  the  height  of  Fourvi^res  too  toilsome  to 
climb  that  day.  He  cordially  saluted  his  cus- 
tomers, then  throwing,  as  it  were,  an  accidental 
glance  upon  the  bottle  on  the  table,  his  brow 
suddenly  clouded,  and  he  looked  greatly  an- 
noyed and  vexed.  He  was  a  capital  actoV,  as 
has  already  been  intimated.  lie  sumrooncd 
Charles.  ••  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  these 
gentlemen,  Charles?"  he  asked  the  man, an- 
grily.  Then,  without  waiting  an  answer  he  con- 
Onued,  with  truly  pathetic  reproaclifulness, 
••Charles,  Charles!  to  place  red  seal  before 
my  much-honored  guests !  What  could  you  be 
thmking  of?  If  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
disobey  my  injunction  not -to  let  these  wines  be 
touched,  you  should  at  least  have  had  the  sense 
to  place  a  superior  quality  before  these  gentle- 
men. Blockhead,  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  yellow 
seal  and  fresh  glasses,  and  put  the  olives  on 
tlie  table." 

Charles,  who  was  almost  as  good  an  actor  as 
his  employer,  looked  crestfallen  and  contrite. 
He  admitted  the  justice  of  the  reproof;  he  ought 
to  have  known  better ;  he  craved  the  gentlemen's 
pardon.  He  put  the  olives  on  the  table,  and 
tresh  glasses,  then  went  on  his  errand. 

••  Gentlemen,"  said  M.  Peyrade,  smoothing  bis 
rufiled  brow,   •*  I  hope  you  will  pardon  poor 
Charles.    He  knew  Jm  was  disobeying  Toayot' ,. 
ders,  and  that  must  have  confused  him.    Pray  jl 
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take  an  olive,  and  I  will  show  you  what  real 
high-class  Burgundy  means.^ 

The  yellow  seal  was  brought  and  opened. 
The  perfame  pervading  the  room  was  more 
strongly  pronounced  now.  The  three  gentle- 
men tasted  —  and  tasted — and  tasted  again. 
They  closed  their  eyes  in  the  intensity  of  their 
delight. 

•*  Ah,  Peyrade,  you  are  right !  ^  cried  M.  Mar- 
tin, endiustastically.  **  This  is  wine !  It  is  nec- 
tar fit  for  the  gods.  This  is  Romance,  and  no 
mistake !  ^ 

•*  So  it  is,"  acquiesced  Peyrade,  adding  with 
charming  ingenuousness,  '•  How  did  you  find  it 
out  P  —  on,  I  see.  Charles  —  " 

"No,"  M.  Dufour  broke  in,  with  wroud  con- 
sciousness; *'I  found  it  out — we  all  found  it 
oat— unaided  by  Charles.  And  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  pronounce  this  yellow  seal  Romance 
Conti." 

*•  Well,  I  see  there  is  no  keeping  a  secret  from 
jud^s  like  you,  gentlemen,"  cried  Peyrade, 
admiringly.  ••  Yes,  it  is  Romans  Conti.  The 
fact  is,  I  t>ought  three  sorts — that  is  to  say,  two 
sorts — three  is  a  mistake,"  he  continued,  with 
well-acted  embarrassment.  "Of  course,  two 
sorts  I  mean,  the  red  seal  and  the  yellow." 

**Ah,  you  have  only  two  sorts,  have  you  — 
only  two  ?  "  said  M.  Ducoudray,  slowly,  and  with 
an  mquisitorial  glance  meant  to  pierce  the  host 
right  through.  The  prefect  fancied  that  he  was, 
in  vulgar  parlance,  smelling  a  rat.  "  Now,  look 
here,  reyrade,  I  swear  you  have  three  sorts. 
No,  no;  I  take  no  denial,  man,"  as  Peyrade 
made  signs  of  denegation ;  **  I  know  His  a  fact. 
Now,  what  objection  can  you  possibly  have  to  our 
having  a  taste  of  the  bonne  bouche  ?  Come,  let^s 
have  a  bottle  of  the  third  sort." 

••Well,  gentlemen,  I  see  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
deceive  you.  It  was  an  unlucky  slip  of  the 
tongue.  The  truth  is,  I  was  afmid  you'd  want 
to  buy  some ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  categorically, 
that  the  third  sort,  my  green  seal,  is  not  for  sale. 
It  happens  to  be  prcmih'e  Ute,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  like  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  cave 
within  a  hundred  leagues  round.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  charge  more  than  six  louis  a 
dozen,"  —  here  I  dropped  the  Censeur  in  sheer 
amazement.  Heavens !  ten  francs  a  bottle!  and 
1  knew  the  cost  of  production  could  not  possibly 
exceed  two  francs  —  **and  the  article,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  calm  assurance,  casting  a  glance  of 
warning  in  my  direction,  ••  is  safe  to  aouble  its 
value  in  three  or  four  years  at  the  most.  So, 
gentlemen,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  pray, 
that  I  shall  ha^o  the  honor  to  treat  you  to  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  my  green-seal  Romance 
Conti,  prcmih'e  Ute,  and  that  you  will  not  ask 
me  to  sell  you  any  of  it.  On  this  condition 
alone,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  I  repeat, 
ril  go  and  fetch  a  couple  of  green-seal  bottles  my- 
selfVas  the  bins  are  locked,  and  I  never  part  with 
the  key  to  any  one.  Eat  a  few  olives  meanwhile. 
Charles,  come  along  with  me." 

When  master  and  man  entered  again,  each 
bore  an  elegant  silver  wine-cradle,  in  which  re- 
posed a  most  ancient-looking  bottle,  sealed  with 
equally  ancient-looking  green  wax.  With  due 
solemnity  the  cradles  were  placed  on  the  table. 
loLTge  glasses  were  brought. 

IJ^n  Peyrade^  special  invitation,  courteously 


ally  well-known,  I  joined  le  cercle  des  buveurs, 
and  Charles  also  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  well-known  judg- 
ment. 

When  the  first  cork  was  drawn,  a  perfect  nose- 
gay of  perfumes  took  possession  of  our  olfactory 
organs,  and  when  we  put  our  glasses  to  our  lips 
there  was  a  geneml  delighted  ♦•  Ah !"  in  wliich  I 
joined  heartfly  and  sincerely.  The  wine  was,  in 
fact,  a  most  perfect  success,  and  if  I  had  not  hap- 
pened to  know  better,  I  should  myself  have 
sworn  it  was  Romance  Conti,  and  premilre  Ute 
to  boot! 

AVhen  we  had  discussed  the  two  bottles,  M. 
Dufour  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
tiling  most  particular  and  important  to  say  to  M. 
Peyrade,  whom  he  invited  accordingly  to  grant 
him  a  few  minutes  in  private. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  had  withdrawn,  M. 
Martin  said,  turning  to  the  prefect,  •♦!  lay  a 
wager  that  sly  old  fox  Dufour  is  talking  Peyrade 
out  of  a  hundred  cr  so  of  this  glorious  liomande. 
If  he  succeeds  I  am  determined  lo  have  a  go  in 
for  it  too."  ••  And  so  shall  I,"  cried  the  prefect ; 
•'  and  Peyrade  will  find  it  rather  difi3cult  to  re- 
fuse me,  I  know.  Why,  it  is  dirt  cheap  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  the  dozen." 

Well,  the  two  ffcntlcmen  were  away  for  full 
twenty  minutes.  When  they  came  back  Peyrade 
looked  flushed  and  slightly  annoyed,  whilst  Du- 
four wore  a  satisfied  smile  on  ms  fajce.  So  wo 
at  once  knew  how  the  land  was  lying,  ajid  the 
prefect  and  the  mayor  both  joined  in  a  most  de- 
termined onset  on  the  proprietor  of  the  place, 
and  of  the  incomparable  Romance  Conti ;  and 
they  never  left  off  until  they  had,  despite  his  most 
solemn  protestations  and  most  earnest  denials, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  cede  to  each  of  them,  at 
the  moderate  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
francs  a  dozen,  twenty  dozen  of  the  coveted  ar- 
ticle, which,  with  the  twenty  dozen  extorted  from 
him  by  M.  Dufour,  made  up  the  respectable 
figure  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  bottles  out 
ot  a  grand  total  of  three  thousand. 

Peyrade  pathetically  entreated  the  three  gen- 
tlemen not  to  mention  the  affair  to  any  one, 
which  they  promised  of  course.  He  knew  human 
nature  well.  Was  it  at  all  likely  they  would 
keep  dark  about  their  good  fortune  P  So,  before 
the  evening  of  that  self-same  day  had  travelled 
far  towards  night,  we  had  M.  de  Merlat  and  M. 
Vautrinier,  two  large  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Rh6ne  department,  drop  in,  quite  accidentally  of 
course,  but  with  their  souls  set  upon  Romance 
Conti ;  and  before  the  next  day  had  run  its  course, 
successive  visits  of  M.  Broleman,  M.  de  Cazenove, 
Count  des  Guidi,  the  great  homoeopathist,  the 
Hahnemann  of  France,  and  the  jovial  Abb6  Pollet, 
the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  purve3or  and  superintendent-gen- 
eral of  his  eminence's  kitchen  and  cellar,  liad 
induced  Peyrade  to  dispose  of  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  stock  to  these  gentlemen,  including 
even  the  yellow  and  red  seals,  and  accordingly 
also  my  own  promised  five  dozen,  for  which  five 
hundred  francs  were  handed  to  me  by  the  de- 
lighted Peyrade,  who  soon  after  also  kept  his 
promise  of  giving  me  a  free  trip  to  Marseilles. 
Charles  had  a  magnificent  diamond  breast-pin 
presented  to  him  by  his  grateful  employer. 

So  you  see  this  vinous  tricolor  turned  out  a 
good  thing  for  me  also.    Tempi  passati  —  Eheu ! 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  BONIFACIO. 

[Bonifacio,  in  Corsica,  called  **the  eye  of 
Genoa,"  from  its  importance  to  the  Genoese, 
then  possessed  of  the  island,  was  attacked  in 
1420  by  Alphonso,  King  of  Aragon,  who  thought 
Corsica  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have.  On 
lV>nifacio,  however,  he  broke  his  teeth,  and  had 
to  leave  Corsica  to  the  Genoese.  Tfaie  story  is 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  remarkable 
sieges.  —  EdT] 

The  area  of  the  peak  of  the  rock  on  which 
Bonilacio  stands  measures  some  two  thousand 

Euccs  round.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  it  held, 
osides  the  city,  a  wooil,  which  was  so  strictly 
protected  by  the  laws,  that  it  was  forbidden  un- 
der the  severest  penalty  to  cut  down  or  other- 
wise injury  a  single  tree. 

On  a  day  in  August,  1420,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Catalan  and  Aragonese  fleet  suddenly 
api>eared  in  the  ofBng  before  the  harbor  of 
lionifocio,  advancing  against  the  two  towers 
protecting  the  port.  The  sentinels  on  the  tower 
kindled  piles  of  wood  to  give  the  alarm  to  the 
city.  A  select  body  of  young  men  at  once  hast- 
ened forth  from  Bonifacio  to  defend  the  more 
important  of  the  two  towers,  the  pharos,  where 
the  Catalans  had  already  phmtcd  their  ladders 
and  hoisted  their  colors.  The  impetuous  onset 
of  the  Bonifucians  startled  the  Spaniards.  A 
fierce  fight  ensued ;  the  ladders  were  shivered 
to  pieces,  the  Spanish  colors  torn  down,  and 
King  Alphonso's  forces  driven  back.  Unluckily 
for  the  Bonifacians,  the  Aragonese  kin^  had 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  gainmg  possession  of 
the  other  tower,  and  thereby  forcing  the  entry 
into  the  port.  lie  was  thus  enabled  to  seize 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  Bonifacians,  and  set  flre 
to  the  wine  and  com  stores  on  the  shore,  which 
was  a  grievous  loss  to  the  people.  He  now  or- 
dered thirteen  of  the  largest  snips  of  the  fleet 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  city ;  for  the  chalk  cliff 
on  which  Boniliacio  stands  is  hollowed  out,  so 
that  vessels  can  penetrate  into  the  cuttings  or 
grottoes. 

Tlie  Catalans  now  tried  hard  to  reach  the  walls 
of  the  city  from  the  ships*  yards  and  scuttles, 
but  their  attempts  were  frustrated  by  the  deter- 
mined bravery  of  the  defenders.  Meanwhile  the 
king  had  disembarked  large  masses  of  troops  to 
assail  the  city  from  the  land  side.  Afler  a  tierce 
struggle  he  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
two  of  the  city-gates,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  heroic  resistance  that  the  Bonifacians 
barred  his  further  advance.  *He  then  occupied 
lui  adjacent  hill,  and  established  catapult  or 
bombard  batteries  on  the  top,  from  which  large 
masses  of  enormous  stones  were  hurled  into 
Bonifacio,  where  they  did  much  harm  to  the 
buildings. 

As  the  Bonifacio  chalk  rock  has  no  wells,  and 
there  had  been  a  long  drought  in  the  summer  of 
1420,  the  people  wei*e  in  great  distress  for  water. 
Tliis  was  happily  relieved  by  abundant  rains  in 
tlie  early  part  of  September,  which  refilled  the 
city  cisterns. 

King  Alphonso,  with  his  accustomed  lavish 
liberality,  offered  large  rewards  to  stimulate  the 
valor  ot  his  troops.  A  sum  of  something  like 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  our  money  was 

roniised  to  the  man  who  should  first  phmt  the  ! 

infix's  flag  on  the  battlements  of  the  conquered 
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city.  This  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Catalan 
and  Aragonese  host  to  fever-heat,  and  the  assaalt 
by  water  and  land  was  fiercely  renewed,  but  it 
was  met  with  at  least  equal  fierceness  by  the 
defenders.  Many  of  these  succumbed  to  the 
storm  of  projectiles  hurled  from  the  ships  and 
from  the  nill  held  by  the  besiegers,  who,  more 
particularly  those  on  the  yanfi,  also  suffered 
neavy  losses  from  the  bail  of  arrows  discharged 
at  them  from  the  walls.  After  manv  hoars^ 
incessant  battering,  one  of  the  chief  defences  of 
the  city,  the  Scanncio  tower,  fell  down,  when 
the  Catalans,  espying  their  vantage,  leaped  from 
the  yards  on  to  the  ruins,  with  triumphant 
shouts,  and  planted  the  royal  flag  in  the  breach, 
through  which  they  poured  into  the  city,  throw- 
ing firebrands  into  the  chief  buildings,  more 
paiticularly  into  the  great  corn-stores,  which 
soon  were  consumed  bv  the  flames. 

But  they  speedily  aiscovered  that  they  had 
triumphed  too  soon.  The  Bonifacians  nishcd 
impetuously  from  the  less  threatened  parts  of 
the  walls  to  the  spot  now  in  the  enemy^s  posses- 
sion. A  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  ended  in  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  Spaniards  who  liad  made 
their  way  in,  support  from  the  ships  having  been 
cut  off  by  a  multitude  of  lightea  pitch  torches 
and  hoops  showered  down  from  the  walls  on 
the  decks,  which  compelled  the  fleet  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  from  the  inner  harbor,  after 
three  out  of  the  thiiteen  ships  had  been  more 
than  half  destroyed  by  the  flames.  Whilst  the 
attention  of  the  besieged  was  thus  wholly  cn- 

frossed  on  the  seaside.  King  Alphonso  ordered 
is  land  troops  to  the  assault  of  the  deserted 
walls.  But  here  the  Aragonese  were  met  bv  a 
number  of  stout-hearted  women,  who  defended 
the  battlements  with  the  utmost  bravery  and 
with  remarkable  skill.  The  heroine  who  led 
them,  and  guided  their  defensive  operations. 
Margarita  I^bia,  a  noble  daughter  of  a  Corsi- 
can  patrician  family,  had  the  storming-ladders 
crushed  and  buried  under  large  masses  of  heavy 
stones  hurled  from  the  battlements.  Meanwhile 
a  troop  of  picked  men  had  hurried  to  the  threat- 
ened gate;  these  suddenly  threw  open  the 
sally-ports,  and  assailed  the  enemy  with  such 
irresistible  impetuosity  that  he  soon  wavered, 
tlien  gave  wav  altogether  and  ran,  suffering  a 
heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

This  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  flerce  strife, 
which  had  been  waged  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  intermission.  The  besieged 
turned  the  breathing-time  thus  given  them  to 
the  best  account  in  repairing  the  damage  dooe 
to  the  Scarincio  tower,  and  strengthening  its 
defences  by  an  abundance  of  piles  stirunglj 
rammed  in  all  round. 

King  Alphonso  would  have  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  besieged,  but  the  Bonifacians  con- 
temptuously refused  to  receive  the  Aragonese 
herald ;  whereupon  the  king  had  letters  tied  to 
an*ows  shot  over  the  walls,  promising  safety  and 
rich  reward  to  those  who  would  lake  refuge 
in  his  camp.  There  were  only  two  dastards 
found  base  enough  to  be  allured  by  the  bait,  aod 
to  desert  the  post  of  honor,  and  one  of  the  two 
was  a  Genoese.  They  reported  to  tlie  king  that 
Antonio  Salvi,  the  podesla  of  the  city,  had  died 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Catalan  fleet,  and  that 
the  entire  provision  of  com  had  been  consumed 
by  thb  flames  which  had  burnt  down  the  ma^- 
zuie.    This  information,  which  was  unha|)pilj 
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bat  too  true,  determined  the  king  to  starve  the 
besieged  into  submission. 

However,  he  still  continued  to  batter  the  town 
with  his  catapults  from  the  hill  held  by  his 
troops,  and  from  another  hill  to  the  east  of  the 
city,  which  he  had  also  seized.  He  had  the  port 
securely  closed  by  a  heavy  strong  chain  stretched 
across  the  entrance,  so  that  the  Genoese  should 
not  be  able  to  relieve  the  unhappy  citizens  by 
supplies  of  food,  etc. 

So  the  siege  went  on  for  a  time  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  until  most  of  the  houses 
in  Bonifacio  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins  by 
the  Aragonese  batteries,  so  that  there  was  barely 
a  place  of  shelter  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  All  those  not  absolutely  required  to 
keep  watch  on  the  battlements  withdrew  there- 
fore to  the  adjacent  wood  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  they  lived  with  their  families  in  huts  and 
tents.  The  by  far  greater  part  of  the  city's  pro- 
vision of  com  and  wine  having  been  consumed 
by  fire  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  the 
Senate  took  stringent  measures  to  economize  the 
remainder  to  the  utmost  possible  limit  of  endur- 
ance, reducing  the  daily  fare  of  all  inhabitants 
alike  to  half,  subsequently  even  to  quarter,  ra- 
tions ;  so  that  many  of  the  people  were  brought 
near  the  ver&^e  of  starvation,  not  a  few  of  them 
being  actually  famished  to  death. 

But  no  want,  no  suffering,  no  extremist  mis- 
ery could  break  the  stubl^om  resolve  of  these 
hardv  sons  of  liberty  to  defend  tlieir  cherished 
freedom  to  the  last  extremity,  and  rather  to 
court  death  as  free  men  than  bow  their  proud 
necks  to  a  detested  forei«^  yoke. 

Over  and  over  again  did  King  Alphonso  offer 
fair  conditions  ot  surrender,  even  solemnly 
promising  to  respect  all  the  ancient  riehts,  liber- 
ties, and  chartered  privileges  of  the  city.  AH  in 
vain.  He  urged  upon  the  besieged  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  their  defence,  pointing  out  that 
their  Ligurian  allies,  even  though,  perhaps,  in- 
formed of  the  sad  straits  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced, could  not  come  to  their  aid,  as  the  plague 
was  devastating  Genoa,  and  contrary  winas  and 
formidable  storms  were  keeping  the  Grenoese 
fleet  confined  to  port.  They  replied,  in  their 
simple  calmly  resolute  way,  that  they  must  even 
await  the  end  of  these  winds  and  storms,  and 
meanwhile  trust  to  their  own  courage  and  endur- 
anee.  When  Alphonso  sent  them  word  that  he 
knew  they  were  then  actually  starving,  they  re- 
plied by  throwing  loaves  of  bread  fn»m  several 
parts  of  the  wall  down  into  the  Aragonese  camp 
^a  fearful  sacrifice  to  make  in  their  desperate 
aearth  of  food!),  and  actually  presented  the 
king  with  a  fine  cheese,  made  from  women's 
milk! 

Alphonso,  who  had  meanwhile  received  larje^e 
reenlorcements  of  ships  and  men  fhim  Spam, 
was  roused  to  right  roval  wrath  at  last  by  this 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  death,  and  resolved  to 
end  the  matter  by  another  general  storm  from 
land  and  sea.  The  ships  once  more  drew  close 
to  the  walls,  with  the  scuttles  and  yards  fully 
manned,  burling  showers  of  arrows  and  other 
projectiles,  also  shots  from  firearms,  at  the 
death-devoted  defenders  on  the  battlements. 
Many,  many  staunch  citizens  were  slain  by  the 
enemy's  shot;  but  as  fast  as  they  fell  others 
eagerly  took  their  place.  Even  when  the  battle- 
ments had  given  way  under  the  infernal  hail  of 
stone  blocks  hurlecf  at  them  fix>m  the  Catalan 
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and  Aragonese  bombards,  living  walls  arose  to 
replace  them. 

The  women,  undismayed  by  the  sun-darken- 
ing storm  of  hostile  projectiles,  calmly  brought 
fresh  provisions  of  arrows  to  tlieir  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  on  the  walls,  or  carried 
them  scanty  supplies  of  wine  to  keep  up  their 
strength  for  the  desperate  fij^ht.  Many  women 
actually  took  up  arms  and  joined  the  men  in  re- 
pelling assault  upon  assault.  Others  stood  in 
the  most  exposea  positions,  pouring  boiling 
water,  and  oil,  and  hot  pitch,  down  upon  the 
enemy.  The  priests  joined  hesirt  and  soul  in  the 
fray ;  with  their  hands  they  threw  down  lighted 
torches  and  bundles  of  burning  brushwood, 
whilst  with  their  feet  they  kicked  down  upon  the 
besiegers  baskets  filled  with  pounded  quick- 
lime. 

All  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  effect  an  entrv 
at  any  one  spot  proved  for  many  hours  unavail- 
ing. At  last  the  Catalans  succeeded  in  bursting 
open  one  of  the  chief  gates. 

The  fate  of  Bonifacio  seemed  now  decided. 
But  dense  crowds  of  defenders  threw  themselves 
into  the  breach,  and,  pressed  forward  by  masses 
behind  them,  drove  the  enemy  back  with  an 
irresistible  onset,  keeping  them  at  bay  until  the 
damage  was  re|>aire(t  and  the  gateway  once 
more  effectively  barred  as^inst  the  assailants. 

Whenever  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the  defence 
seemed,  from  sheer  exhausUon,  to  be  on  the 
point  of  relaxing,  however  little,  the  women 
urged  the  defenders  on  to  renewed  exertion,  en- 
treatingtheir  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  rel- 
atives never  to  permit  them  to  fall  into  the  brutal 
hands  of  Catalan  pirates,  to  meet  a  fate  worse 
than  death  to  virtuous  matron  or  maid. 

So  the  fierce  assault  had  to  come  to  an  end  at 
last,  and  King  Alphonso  saw  himself  foiled  once 
more. 

Then  the  baffled  king  bethought  him  of  the 
teachings  of  his  study  of  the  classics  —  how  De- 
metrius, the  conqueror  of  strong  places,  had 
devised  many  formidable  war-en^nes  to  break 
through  even  the  most  obstinate  clefence,  among 
others  the  famous  Helepolis,  **the  taker  of 
cities ; "  and  how  Marcel lus  had  assailed  Syra- 
cuse with  the  Sambuea. 

Alphonso  resolved,  then,  to  proceed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  master  of  sieees.  Ho  had  a 
great  battering-tower  constructed  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Demetrian  Helepolis.  It  required  the 
labor  of  thousands  of  men  for  many  days  to 
build  up  this  formidable  engine,  which,  as  the 
king  sanguinely  hoped,  was  to  lay  low  at  last 
the  stubborn  pnde  of  the  besieged  city. 

But  the  Bouifacians  were  as  heroic  and  as  in- 
genious and  fertile  in  resources  and  expedients 
in  the  defence  of  their  cherished  independence 
as  had  been  the  Salaminians  and  Khodians  of 
old.  Just  when  the  Alphonsian  Helepolis  was 
ready  to  begin  its  fatiil  work,  the  ^tes  of  the 
city  suddenly  opened,  and  a  band  ot  young  men, 
with  innumei*able  lighted  torches,  inished  out, 
hurling  themselves  impetuously  upon  the  front 
ranks,  driving  them  back,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
Helepolis  in  many  places  at  once.  The  fierce 
fiames  consumed  in  a  few  hours  what  it  had 
taken  so  much  ingenuity,  skill,  labor,  and  time 
to  construct. 

Unhappily,  however,  whilst  the  besieged  were 
thus  heroically  and  successfully  resisting  and 
defeating  every  effort  of  the  Spaniards  to  make 
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themselves  masters  of  Bonifacio,  a  much  more 
formidable  foe  than  the  hostile  fleet  in  the  harbor 
and  the  army  encamped  under  the  walls  was 
assailing  them  within  —  gaunt  famine  in  its 
most  appalling  forms.  Despite  the  almost  lower 
than  starvation  scale  of  the  dietary  adopted,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  daily  rations  to  well-nigh 
infinitesimal  smallness,  the  slender  stock  of  pro- 
visions remaining  was  growing  alarmingly  less 
day  by  day.  The  unhappj^  people  fed  upon  the 
bark  of  trees,  upon  every  bit  of  herbage  and  root 
to  be  found,  upon  foul  garbage,  ujpon  animals 
from  which  the  human  stomach  will  mstinctively 
shrink,  unless  it  be  at  the  very  direst  extreniity. 
Moxij  of  the  wounded  died  literally  of  absolute 
want  of  the  commonest  and  most  indispensable 
necessaries.  Men  and  wonien  witii  enfeebled 
frames  succumbed  to  starvation.  Some,  in 
despair,  sought  a  self-made  death.  And  winter, 
with  still  worse  horrors  threatening,  was  at  the 
door. 

So,  at  last,  about  the  middle  of  November,  the 
aldermen  and  Senate  proposed  to  King  Alphonso 
that  he  should  give  them  forty  days^  time,  to  see 
whether  the  Genoese  would  come  to  their  aid. 
If  the  forty  days  should  pass  away  and  no  suooor 
should  come  to  them,  they  should  submit  to  the 
king.  Alphonso  consented  to  these  terms. 
Thiit^-two  young  boys,  scions  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  city,  were  delivered  over  to  the 
Spanish  as  hostages. 

But  how  were  the  besieged  to  let  their  Geno- 
ese allies  know  to  what  dire  straits  they  were 
reduced  P  King  Alphonso  would  allow  no  com- 
munication to  take  place  between  the  besieged 
and  the  Genoese.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  known 
for  some  time,  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  the  Spaniards  were  besieging  Boni- 
facio, and  the  aoge,  Thomas  Fregoso,  had  or- 
dered seven  ships  to  be  ^t  ready  for  sea,  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered city.  Unhappily,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  plasue  was  then  ravaging  Genoa, 
and  conti*ary  winds  and  fearful  storms  would 
not  permit  vessels  to  quit  the  port.  Besides, 
Thomas  Fregoso  was,  at  the  time,  perhaps,  too 
intent  uppn  supporting  the  attempt  of  Louis  III. 
of  Valois  upon  Naples,  to  give  tne  required  at- 
tention to  the  relief  of  his  nerolo  allies  in  Cor- 
sica, whom  he  did  not  believe,  perchance,  to  be 
at  the  last  extremity. 

Firmly  resolved  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
save  their  beloved  city  from  the  fate  impending 
over  it,  the  Bonifacians  secretly  built,  in  the 
utmost  haste,  a  small  vessel,  which  was  let 
down  at  the  darkest  hour  of  night  into  the 
sea  by  ropes,  at  the  inaccessible  side  of  the 
rock,  where  it  faces  Sardinia,  and  where  no 
hostile  ships  were  stationed,  as  the  Spaniards 
deemed  it  useless  to  watch  that  part. 

Twenty-four  young  naen  were  let  down  along 
with  the  vessel,  who  were  to  take  letters  from 
the  Senate  of  Bonifacio  to  the  doge  and  the 
grand  council  of  the  Genoese  republic.  These 
young  men  had  a  most  arduous  task  before 
them,  and  no  food  could  bo  spared  from  the 
slender  remaining  stock ;  mothers  having  babies 
to  suckle  strove  in  noble  emulation  to  give  their 
breasts  to  those  twenty-tour  youths,  that  they 
might  thereby  be  sustained  to  bear  the  exertion 
of  rowing !  Nay,  as  regards  this  fiict,  a  Corsican 
historian  tells  us  that  at  that  time  there  was  not  a 
man  in  Bonifacio  who  had  not,  at  one  time  or 


other  durinff  the  siege,  drunk  at  a  woman^s 
breasts:  *«Nemo  enim  Aiit  Boi^facii,  qui  noo 
suxerit  mammas  alicujus  muliens  ea  in  obsidi- 
one  "  (Petrus  Cymieus,  De  Eebus  Corsids), 

The  embarkation  had,  of  course,  to  be  effected 
in  the  deepest  silence,  and  the  men  had  to  ivw 
with  muffled  oars ;  but  they  knew  full  well  that 
the  warmest  wishes  and  most  fervent  blessings 
were  being  wafted  after  them  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Sen- 
ate ordered  public  prayers  for  the  morning 
following  the  departure  of  the  messengers. 
Although  a  severe  frost  had  come  to  add  the 
deadening  chill  of  it4  icy  grip  to  their  other  suf- 
ferings, the  inhabitants  waadered  barefoot  from 
church  to  church,  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  praying  to  him  on  high  from 
the  depths  of  their  hearts  to  deliver  them  and 
theu:  beloved  city  from  the  sad  fate  impendug 
over  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  twenty-four  lads  happily  sao- 
ceeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  rowed  at  one  stretch  to  Porto  Pido, 
where  they  rested  for  a  time,  gaining  fresh 
strength  and  hope  from  an  ample  supply  of  food 
and  drink,  gladly  given  them  by  me  friendly 
people  of  the  place.  They  then  set  out  again ; 
but  they  had  barely  proceeded  beyond  ^oria 
when  two  Catajan  galleys  espied  them,  and  gave 
chase,  firing  upon  them  with  muskets.  The 
Bonifacians,  se^injg  that  it  would*  be  hopeless  to 
contend  with  their  pursuers  on  the  high  seas. 
made  at  once  for  the  shore,  closely  pursued  by 
the  boats  seiit  after  them  from  the  galleys.  The 
crews  of  the  boats  reached  the  shore  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  fugitives,  and  succeeded 
easily  in  seizing  their  bark ;  but  the  people  ot 
Campoloria,  on  whose  shore  the  Bonifacians  had 
landed,  hastened  to  the  beach,  and,  after  a  short 
fight,  in  which  several  Catalans  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  Bonifacian  bark  was  gal- 
lantly recaptured,  they  compelled  the  hostile 
crews  to  take  to  the  boats  and  rejoin  their 
ships. 

Hospitably  entertained  by  their  ^eoerous  hosts, 
and  amply  supplied  with  provisions  for  their 
journey  onward,  the  Bonifticians  set  out  again  at 
night  from  the  coast  of  Campoloria.  They  had 
a  i*ough  journey  of  it,  having  to  struggle  against 
head  winds  up  to  the  very  harbor  of  Genua, 
which  it  took  them  acoordingly  a  long  dmg  to 
reach. 

King  Alphonso,  thinking  he  now  held  Boni- 
facio secure  in  his  grasp,  sent  his  tax-g^herers  to 
the  cities  and  places  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain  ridge  intersecting  Corsica,  running 
from  north  to  south.  These  worthy  officials 
soon  came  back  to  him  quite  empty-handed, 
having  been  politely  informed  by  the  i>eople  of 
the  several  places  visited  bv  them  on  their  tax- 
collecting  mission  that  the  Corsicans  knew 
nothing,  and  wished  to  know  nothing,  of  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  or  imposts  of  any  kind.  So  the 
king  thought  they  had  better  be  initiated  with- 
out delay  into  a  practical  knowledge  of  that  im- 
portant branch  of  political  economy,  and  con- 
siderately sent  his  lord  high  constable  to  teach 
them,  with  a  small  army  of  soldiers  to  point  the 
lesson. 

The  people  showing  themselves  over-obtuse 
and  recalciti*ant,  the  constable  had  a  few  of  their 
cities  razed  to  the  ground  pour  encourager  Ics 
autres.    However,  the  result  did  not  answer  tlw 
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reasonable  expectations  of  the  worthy  warrior ; 
the  inhabitants  took  refage  in  the  mountains, 
carrying  their  goods  along;  with  them ;  those 
who  could  bear  arms  gathered  in  a  fortified 
camp,  resolved  to  resist  tne  foe  to  the  death. 

However,  the  Spanish  were  overwhelmingly 
strong  in  numbers,  and  still  more  so  in  arms 
and  in  material  of  war,  and  the  poor  Corsicans 
soon  found  themselves  sorely  pressed.  The 
Corsicans  had  at  the  time  a  war-cry  among 
them,  which,  shouted  by  neighbor  to  neighbor, 
soon  resounded  from  field  to  field,  from  hill  to 
hilh,  firom  one  end  of  the  isle  to  the  other.  This 
war-cry  was  raised  now  by  those  who  were 
pressed  hard  in  their  fortified  camp  by  the  con- 
stable. It  was  nobly  responded  to.  T'hree  thou- 
sand warriors  appeared  in  the  field,  led  on  by  Mari- 
ano Cajo,  a  Corsican  baron,  who  called  upon  the 
people  in  words  of  fire  to  risk  and  eive  everything 
for  the  independence  of  the  islana,  for  freedom, 
for  their  homes  and  families.  He  proved  him- 
self a  skilful  and  prudent  leader.  In  a  series  of 
partial  engagements  he  tested  the  mettle  of  his 
followers  and  the  strength  of  the  foe;  and  so 
soon  as  he  thought  he  might  do  so  with  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  he  offered  battle  to  the  Span- 
iard. The  struggle,  one  of  the  fiercest  ever 
foaght  out,  even  in  Corsica,  lasted  fh>paL  sunrise 
to  snnset,  without  decisive  result  apparently,  for 
at  night  both  parties  retired  to  the  shelter  of 
their  intrenchmenis.  But  when  the  Corsicans 
came  forth  next  morning  to  renew  the  battle, 
behold,  there  was  no  foe  left  to  combat  in  the 
enemy^s  camp !  The  constable  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  night  to  return  to  his  king. 

The  Bonifacians  were,  meanwhile,  anxiously 
waiting  for  news  from  Genoa. 

The  Senate  was  in  permanent  session  in  the 
Madonna  church  as  the  old  city  Mansion  House 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rums.  At  last  one 
night,  fifteen  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
envoys,  the  look-out,  on  the  inaccessible  part  of 
the  rock  where  it  faces  Sardinia,  announced  their 
return  to  the  same  secluded  and  unwatched 
spot  fh>m  which  they  had  started  on  their 
perilous  mission.  They  were  drawn  up  un- 
perceived,  by  ropes,  and  along  with  them  a 
supply  of  grain,  sent  by  the  Genoese.  The 
people  rushed  to  the  Madonna  church  to  hear 
the  letters  read  which  Genoa  had  sent,  promis- 
ing speedy  relief.  Thanksgiving  and  prayers 
resounded  everywhere  through  the  besieged 
city.  But  famine  had  meanwhile  also  made 
fearful  progress  in  the  doomed  place,  and  many 
of  those  who  had  so  warmly  wished  God-speed 
to  the  envoys,  and  so  fervently  prayed  for  their 
safe  return,  were  no  longer  there  to  welcome 
them  badk.  The  silence  of  the  grave  had  closed 
over  them,  and  the  com  sent  by  the  Genoese  was 
but  as  a  sprinkling  of  dew  over  avast  arid  plain. 
And  time,  in  its  incessant,  inexorable,  onward 
course,  brought  the  day  at  last  when  the  term  of 
grace  conceded  by  the  king  had  run  out.  Al- 
phonso^s  ambassadors  came  to  claim  the  stipu- 
lated surrender  of  the  city.  All  Bonifacio  was 
peering  desperately  over  the  walls  along  the 
angry  waves  of  the  sea ;  but,  alas !  no  friendly 
flag  was  bearing  in  sight.  The  rulers  of  the 
city  then  passionately  entreated  the  king's  am- 
bassadors to  grant  them  but  one  other  night  of 
grace.  Should  the  dawn  of  next  morning  oring 
I  '^^.h??®  ^^  relief,  they  would  then  suiTendcr. 


made  known  to  the  people,  loud  lamentations 
filled  the  air.  The  spectral  shadow  of  what  had 
once  been  strong  men,  fair  women,  and  healthy 
children  found  it  easier,  even  at  this  their  direst 
extremity,  to  contemplate  death  than  surrender. 
Besides,  some  Corsicans  in  the  king's  camp  had 
found  means,  somehow,  to  let  the  Bonifacians 
know  that  Alphonso,  despairing  of  ever  break- 
ing their  stubborn  spirit,  had  harshly  resolved 
to  carry  the  whole  of  them  —  men,  women,  and 
children  —  over  to  Catalonia,  and  to  people  the 
deserted  town  with  his  warriors. 

At  this  most  perilous  juncture,  the  Senate 
resolved  to  place  the  final  decision  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  who  were  called  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  deliberate  in  public  as- 
sembly. Here  Guglielmo  Bobia,  one  of  the  most 
highly-respected  senators  of  Bonifkcio,  delivered 
an  impassioned  address  to  the  people,  upon  whom 
he  called  rather  to  face  death  than  submit  to  slav- 
ery. •*  Never,"  he  said,  *'  ought  the  keys  of  the 
city  to  be  handed  over  to  the  besiegers."  *  *  What," 
he  exclaimed,  **  would  ye  not  do  to  reconquer 
freedom,  had  you  once  lost  it!  Why,  then, 
should  ye  not  fight  to  the  death  to  retain  and 
preserve  it,  while  it  is  still  yours  P  The  shade 
of  the  founder  of  our  city,  the  great  Margrave 
Bonifacio,  who  four  times  overcame  the  Moorish 
pirates  in  desperate  battle,  looks  down  upon  us 
from  on  high.  Let  that  august  shade  be  witness 
that  we  have  not  degenerated,  .that  we  can  still 
as  greatly  dare,  and  do,  and  die  for  our  cherished 
freedom,  as  our  noble  ancestors  have  done  of  old. 
Why  should  we  despair  of  the  assistance  of  our 
allies  P  Adverse  winds  and  heavy  storms  alone 
can  have  hindered  the  Genoese  fl^ng  to  our  aid. 
Let  the  wind  only  once  change,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  friendly  flag  of  the  relieving  fleet. 
True,  some  of  you  will  remind  us  despondingly 
that  our  boys  are  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
foe.  Well,  my  own  boy  is  among  these  hostages, 
the  pride  of  my  life,  the  hope  of  my  old  age. 
And  yet,  I  say  unto  you,  better  even  they  should 
be  lost  to  us  forever,  than  that  our  freedom 
should  perish.  War  to  the  death  rather  than 
surrender ! " 

This  spirited  speech  touched  the  chord  in  all 
hearts,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  fight  on, 
even  to  the  death ;  and  this  resolve,  strange  to  say, 
seemed  to  impai*t  fresh  life  and  renewed  vigor 
to  the  enfeebled  frames  of  the  citizens  of  Boni- 
facio. All  the  church-bells  were  set  o-ringing ; 
shouts  of  joy  filled  the  air ;  a  grand  armed  pro- 
cession was  formed,  all  the  women  donning 
armor  and  joining  it.  Three  times  the  entire 
host  marched,  with  banners  flying,  up  and  down 
on  the  wall  facing  the  hostile  camp ;  and  the 
king^s  envoys,  who  came  to  claim  the  promised 
surrender,  wore  cooily  informed  that  tne  long- 
expected  relief  had  arrived  at  last ! 

Alphonso  was  not  deceived,  of  course,  by  this 
transparent  pretence.  He  knew  that  unless  the 
Genoese  had  wings  to  fly  through  the  air,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  made  their  way  into  the 
beleaguered  city.  But  he  was  very  wroth,  and 
swore  to  make  the  Bonifacians  bitterly  repent 
their  breach  of  faith  with  him  —  so  soon,  of 
course,  as  he  should  hold  them  at  his  mercy. 

So  the  assaults  upon  the  city  were  fiercely  re- 
newed from  the  sea  and  land,  but  they  were  as 
stoutly  repelled  as  in  the  very  first  days  of  the 
siege. 
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evening  of  the  foarth  day,  seven  Genoese  ships 
made  their  welcome  appearance  in  the  offing. 
They  had  left  Genoa  a  lew  days  before  Christmas 
with  a  favorable  northern  breeze.  AngeloBobia, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  and  four  other 
braves,  were  let  down  into  the  sea  from  the  rock 
at  the  secluded  spot  mentioned  more  than  once 
before,  that  they  might  swim  over  to  the  Genoese 
ships.  They  successfully  accomplished  this 
peiilous  adventure.  A  council  of  war  was  heldT 
on  board  the  admirals  ship.  The  messengers 
from  Bonifacio  were  introduced.  The  Genoese 
captains  shuddered  at  the  appallins^  aspect  of 
these  walking;'  corpses.  Angeio  Bobia  addressed 
the  council.  He  advised  that  an  attempt  should 
at  once  be  made  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
harbor,  and  to  engage  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  the 
name  of  his  fellow-citizens  he  pledged  the  whole 
remaining  power  and  strength,  the  well-known 
great  skill,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
Bonifacians  in  aid  of  the  perilous  entori)rise 
urged  by  him  upon  the  council.  The  admiral, 
Giovanni  Fregoso,  the  doge^s  brother,  a  youtJi 
of  twenty  in  years,  but  a  man  in  resolution  and 
action,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  his  great 
ancestors,  approved  Bobia^s  proposition,  and 
Kafa^l  Negro,  the  commander  of  the  second 
ship  of  the  fleet,  which  was  called  the  Bkuik 
Mountain  on  account  of  its  huge  size,  and  Jacob 
Bonissia,  of  plebeian  descent,  but  truly  cast  in 
the  mould  of  a  hero  of  antiquity,  joined  their 
votes  to  that  of  the  admiral. 

Unhappily  there  were  four  out  of  the  seven 
captains  who  let  craven  caution  stand  in  the  way 
of  manly  resolve.  They  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  engage  the  king^s  fleet  in  battle,  as 
the  Spanish  outnumbered  their  own  small  squad- 
ron in  the  proportion  of  something  like  l^ve  to 
one;  and  that  it  was  altogether  hopeless  to 
attempt  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  harbor 
through  the  strong  heavy  chains  drawn  across 
by  the  Spaniards.  All  that  could  possibly  be 
attcmptecf  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  long 
winter  nights  to  send  boats  laden  with  provisions 
to  the  unguarded  part  of  the  rook,  that  the 
grain,  etc.,  might  be  drawn  up  there  by  the  be- 
sieged. To  go  beyond  this  would  be  simply  in- 
excusable rashness,  and  would  most  likely 
bring  destruction  upon  the  Genoese  squadron. 
And  thev  were  fully  resolved  not  to  incur  any 
such  risk. 

When  Angeio  Bobia  heard  this  disheartening 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  tlie 
council  of  war,  he  stood  as  one  transfixed  with 
amazement  and  grief,  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
rij^ht  hand  pressed  to  his  lips.  Then,  after  a 
brief  pause,  he  exclaimed,  **  This  is  no  manly  re- 
solve. It  is  your  duty  to  dare  all  for  our  relief. 
We  will  aid  you  in  the  struggle  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability  and  power.  Next  to  God  you  were, 
and  are,  our  last  hope,  our  only  sheet-anchor  of 
salviition.  Do  not  basely  desert  us,  then,  in  our 
extremity.  Bo  but  bold  and  i*esolute,  and  suc- 
cess will  be  yours ;  and  Bonifacio,  the  precious 
0)0  of  your  own  republic,  Grenoa,  will  be  pre- 
served." 

It  was  in  vain.  The  m^iority  of  the  council 
persisted  in  their  absolute  refusal  to  ^o  beyond 
attempting  to  supply  the  besieged  with  provis- 
ions ;  and  with  this  poor  comfort  the  brave  Boni- 
facians had  to  swim  back  to  the  citv,  where  the 
sad  news  filled  the  people  with  despair.    The 

men  remained  all  night  in  the  temples,  sup- 
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plicating  God  on  their  knees  to  save  them,  and 
to  inspire  the  Genoese  with  daring. 

One  glimmer  of  hope  was  left,  indeed.  The 
minority  of  the  Genoese  council  of  war  bad  told 
An^lo  Bobia  and  his  companions,  upon  their 
finfu  departure  from  the  admiraPs  ship,  not  to 
give  way  to  despair,  assuring  them  that  they— 
Fregoso,  Negro,  and  Bonissia  —  would  see  what 
oould  bo  done,  even  though  the  other  foar  cap- 
tains should  persist  in  the  craven  refusal  to  jom 
in  an  attack  upon  the  harbor  and  the  Spaaish 
fleet. 

And,  indeed,  next  morning  the  three  brave 
captains  prepared  for  battle.  The  heavens 
seemed  to  favor  their  daring;  a  heavy  g^e 
arose,  blowing  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  Span- 
iards. With  aill  sails  spread,  Bonissia's  ship 
dashed  forward,  and,  rushing  fbll  speed  upon 
the  chain  stretched  across  the  harbor  entrance, 
shattered  the  obstacle  to  pieces  with  her  iron- 
plated  prow.  The  admiral's  ship  and  the  Black 
Mountain  followed.  The  three  Genoese  vessels 
thus  forced  their  way  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  then  ensued  one  of  the  fiercest 
sea-fights  ever  recoi*ded  in  history.  The  Genoese 
fought  like  tigers  at  bay,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
did  equal  honor  to  their  well-earned  reputation 
for  bravery  and  skill.  Arrows  and  projectiles 
of  all  kinds  were  hurled  in  such  prolusion  that 
their  flight  through  the  air  almost  realized,  with- 
in the  narrow  space  to  which  the  fight  was  neces- 
sarily confined,  Xerxe^s  boast  of  hiding  the  sun 
and  darkening  the  day. 

The  Black  Mountain  was  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  succumbing  to  the  Catalan  bom- 
bards ;  and  more  than  once  bodies  of  Spanish 
seamen  made  their  way  on  to  the  deck,  where 
hand-to-hand  encounters  with  the  sword  kept 
ragine  for  hours.  But  Rafael  Negro,  nobly  sup- 
portea  by  Bonissia,  to  whose  Slip  the  Black 
Mountain  was  firmly  anchored,  continued  wag- 
ing the  unequal  fight  with  unshakable  determina- 
tion. 

At  the  most  tritical  moment,  when  it  almost 
seemed  inevitable  but  that  the  Genoese  must  be 
•rushed  under  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers  arrayed  against  them,  one  Andi*eas,  a 
Genoese  diver,  jumped  from  Bonissia^s  ship  into 
the  sea,  and,  swimming  under  water  to  the 
Spanish  ships,  severed  with  a  sharp  knife  the 
cables  that  fastened  them  to  the  shore.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  ships,  their  connection  with  the  | 
shore  being[  thus  severed,  were  suddenly  seized 
with  a  violent  ossillatory  motion  —  a  circum- 
stance which,  apparently  inexplicable  to  the 
minds  of  the  Spanish  seamen,  trigbtoned  them 
into  something  like  a  semi-panic,  so  that  the 
vigor  of  their  assault  upon  the  Genoese  soon 
abated  very  sensibly. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  Genoese  received  a 
very  considerable  accession  of  force.  The  timid  , 
captains  of  tho  other  four  ships  could  not  long 
remain  idle  lookers-on.  The  claims  of  patriot- ' 
ism  and  kindred  imperiously  asserted  them- 1 
selves  in  their  hearts.  Dismissing  all  craven  | 
fear,  they  sailed  to  the  aid  of  their  countrj^men, . 
and  strove  their  hardest  to  make  up  for  their  past  | 
hesitation  by  deeds  of  extraordinary  daring. 

So  the  Black  Mountain  was  soon  freea  from 
all  peiilous  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  battle  as- , 
sumod  a  diiferent  complexion.  \ 

The   Bonifacians  had  meanwhile  nobly  and  j 
gloriously  kept  the  pledge  given  in  their  name  | 
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to  the  Genoese  by  Ad^Io  Bobia.  Many  of  these 
stoat  heroes,  who  enjoyed  a  hard-earned,  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  the  highest  skill  and  the 
most  unimpeachable  bravery  in  naval  warfare, 
let  themselves  down  by  ropes  to  join  their  Gen- 
oese allies,  and,  though  ap{>&rently  with  barely 
suflElcient  strength  left  in  their  emaciated  frames 
to  keep  on  their  legs,  performed  surprising  deeds 
of  prowess.  Those  who  remained  oehind  in  the 
city,  jointly  with  the  women  and  the  priests,  sot 
about  with  equal  vigor  rolling  and  pitching  im- 
mense stones  down  on  the  Spanish  ships  below, 
and  pouring  large  masses  of  liquid  lime  and  dis- 
solved soap  upon  the  hostile  decks,  so  that  it 
soon  became  next  to  impossible  to  the  Spanish 
seamen  to  stand  or  move  about  on  the  slippery 
boards,  and  many  of  them  fell  thus  into  the  sea 
and  were  drowned. 

The  Spaniards  did  their  very  best  to  lure 
victory  to  their  fla^  in  this  giant  struggle.  But 
the  Fates  were  against  them,  their  very  numbers 
acting  as  an  increasingly  fatal  obstacle,  as  the 
battle  proceeded,  to  that  freedom  of  motion  and 
evolution  which  alone  could  make  them  deci- 
sively available. 

So  the  battle  raged  on  for  flill  seven  hours, 
until  the  falling  shades  of  night  and  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  both  the  contendins^  parties  put  an 
end  to  it  at  last,  the  Genoese  fully  maintaining 
their  position  in  the  harbor,  while  the  Spanisn 
fleet  took  up  its  position  at  the  outer  entrance. 

The  besieged  were  now  amply  supplied  by 
their  Genoese  allies  with  provisions  and  stores 
of  all  kinds.  Immense  was  the  joy  and  jubila- 
tion in  the  relieved  city;  Hymns  of  fervent 
thanks^  ving  and  praise  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
were  iSmost  incessantly  sung  in  every  church 
of  the  town.  No  less  warm  and  heartfelt  was  the 
gratitude  of  the  Bonifacians  to  their  Genoese 
rescuers. 

Four  days  the  Genoese  squadron  remained  in 
the  port  of  Bonifacio.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  a  favorable  wind  arose,  which  the 
captains  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  for  de- 
parture. 

The  Spanish  now  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  capture  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  ships 
were  drawn  up  in  serried  line  right  across  the 
harbor  from  end  to  end,  like  a  huge  net,  appar- 
ently precluding  the  possibility  oT  escape  m>m 
the  inner  port. 

But  the  Bonifacians  had  turned  an  old  wreck 
of  theirs  into  a  fire-ship ;  it  was  crammed  choke- 
ful  with  inflammable  matter.  This  was  sent  on 
in  front,  with  a  small  boat  in  tow.  So  soon  as 
it  came  near  the  Spanish  line,  the  seamen  who 
manned  it  set  fire  to  it,  then  nimbly  jumped  into 
the  boat,  and  effected  their  escape ;  whilst  the 
fire-ship — one  huge  sheet  of  flame  now  from 
stem  to  stem  —  was  dashed  by  the  wind  against 
the  Spanish  line,  which  broke  in  the  utmost  con- 
stemaUon,  seeking  safety  in  a  precipitate  retreat 
before  the  threatening  danger,  thus  leaving  the 
way  clear  for  the  Genoese  to  effect  their  exit  from 
the  port,  amidst  immense  cheering,  heartily  re- 
sponded to  by  deafening  shouts  of  jubilation 
from  the  walls  of  Bonifacio. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  had  suffered  another 
most  serious  reverse  in  another  part  of  the  island 
— the  city  of  Calvi,  to  wit.  Here  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison had  demanded  hostages  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Calvenses  had  asked  a  short  respite  to  delib- 
erate.   At  the  celebration  of  high  mass  next 


morning  at  St.  John^s  church  the  young  men  of 
the  city  attended,  disguised  in  female  attire,  but 
ftilly  armed,  and  with  coat  of  mul  under  their 
disguise. 

After  the  celebration  of  high  mass  the  magis- 
tn^  refused  to  give  the  hostages  demands  I  by 
the  Spanish  commander,  when  the  Catelans  at 
once  made  an  attack  upon  the  citizens.  At  this 
juncture  the  young  men  of  Calvi  rushed  sud- 
denly forth  from  St.  John^s  church,  and  drawine 
the  swords  from  under  their  female  attire,  fell 
impetuously  upon  the  Spanish  garrison,  massa- 
cring all  except  one  man,  who  was  left  to  carry 
the  sad  tidings  to  the  king. 

Alphonso  nad  thus,  in  all  consdence,  had 
enouffh  of  Corsica  and  the  Corsicans  now  to  last 
him  for  a  lon^  time. 

So,  relinquishing  all  hope  of  ever  conquering 
Bonifacio,  he  sullenly  reem barked  his  land  troops 
and  bade  a  lasting  farewell  to  the  island  in  Jan- 
uary, 1421. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  love  of  free- 
dom. Tinsley^M  Magazine, 


FACTS 

Intbllioence  without  sympathy  is  good  for 
nothing,  because  it  makes  people  so  hard.  Sym- 
pathy without  intelligence  is  good  for  nothmg, 
because  it  makes  them  so  soft.     FhiUips  Broo&, 

Jane  Yetsweirt.  — This  is  the  name  of  an 
employing  printer  in  London  about  1595.  Poor 
thing!  She  had  trouble  with  the  men,  just  as 
women  do  now  who  undertake  to  compete  with 
them  in  business.  *'She  got  into  trouble  with 
the  Stationer^s  Company,*^  says  the  record,  **  and 
her  letters  are  extant  complaining  of  the  com- 
pany's ill  usage  of  her.^ 

British  GOld.  — Circulating  in  the  British 
Empire  at  present  are  supposed  to  be  sovereigns 
and  half-sovereigns  enough  to  amount  to  170 
million  pounds  sterling,  or  about  850  million 
dollars,  equal  in  weight  to  1,700  tons  of  gold. 
There  are  also  about  700  million  of  the  different 
sorts  of  silver  pieces  and  nearly  900  million 
pennies  (about  800  tons)  of  bronze  coins. 

Adulteration  op  Saffron.  —  To  detect 
adulteration  with  Calendula  flowers  (feminelle), 
it  is  merely  required  to  moisten  a  few  flowers, 
and  to  rub  them  singly  with  the  finder  on  white 
paper.  The  genuine  flowers  will  give  a  fine  rich 
yellow  color,  whilst  the  feminelle  will  only 
yield  a  violet  reddish  hoe.  It  can  also  bo  easily 
detected  by  sowing  the  suspicious  flowers  in 
pure,  or  lietter  still,  distilled  water.  The  real 
saffron  will  retain  its  fine  color  after  hours,  whilst 
the  feminelle  will  lose  its  artificial  tint  within  a 
short  time. 

To  detect  an  admixture  of  honey  and  barytes 
it  is  merely  required  to  put  a  pinch  of  safiron  in 
a  tumbler  with  pure  clear  water  (also  in  this  case 
distilled  water  is  preferable)  and  agitating  it  for 
a  few  minutes.  Adulterated  safft'on  will  at  once 
turn  the  water  cloudy,  and  even  small  particles 
of  dust  may  be  seen  falling  to  the  bottom,  which, 
on  pouring  the  water  carenilly  out,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  slimy,  sand-like  mass.  With  pure  saffron 
the  water  will  remain  clear,  showing  a  fine  pure 
yellow  color,  which,  accordins^  to  the  quality  of 
the  flowers,  will  be  more  or  less  intense.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  suffice  for  these  experiments. 

Chemical  News. 
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AMENITIES. 

The  Munich  Beer-test.  —  At  Mnnich  an  an- 
cient custom  still  obtains  of  the  burgomasters  and 
town  councillors  going  annually  to  the  Salvatoi^ 
Keller  to  test  the  quality  of  the  beer,  the  test  applied 
being  a  very  primitive  one.  The  officials  attend 
in  their  leathern  breeches,  and  beer  bavins^  been 
poured  over  the  wooden  benches,  the  civic  dig- 
nitaries plump  down  upon  them.  While  there 
seated  they  smg  an  ancient  song,  the  same  that 
their  predecessors  have  sung  for  ages,  and,  in 
order  to  subject  the  beer  to  a  fair  test,  they  sit 
long  enougn  to  sing  the  song  through  tnree 
times.  Then  they  essay  to  rise  qp.  If  now  they 
find  their  breeches  sticking  to  the  benches  the 
beer  is  voted  good.  Having  stood  this  test  the 
beer  eoes  through  the  formality  of  being  tasted, 
and  then  its  sale  to  the  public  is  duly  sanctioned. 

Fall  MaU  Budget. 

Peace,  the  convict  English  ipurderer,  has  a 
wonderful  ability  to  hide  in  the  smallest  possible 
limits.  He  can  place  himself  in  a  box  with  re- 
markable promptitude.  In  the  bottom  drawer  of 
a  chest,  and  in  a  chiffonier,  he  was  frequently 
hidden ;  while  from  long  practice  he  was  able  to 
hide  under  an  ordinary  round  table,  clingine  to 
the  spiral  stem  in  such  a  manner  that  even  ii  the 
table  had  no  cover,  he  would  escape  the  glance 
of  a  casual  observer. 

[That^s  nothing ;  let  Peace  have  a  diance  (he 
is  hanged,  by  the  way,  so  that  it  is  in  v^n  to  say 
**Let  us  have  Peace *^:  but  no  matter).  Why 
not  give  the  real  facts  ?  Peace  had  become  able, 
**  by  long  practice,^  to  settle  down  so  snug,  and 
spread  himself  out  so  very  fiat,  that  he  could  go 
entirely  out  of  sij^ht  on  a  bare  floor.  And  after 
all,  wasn't  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  that  he  used 
to  hide  P  The  story  look^  1  ike  i  t ;  for,  the  proverb 
says  that  in  that  place  even  truth  lies.  —  Ed,'] 

Chemical  Algebra. — The  Chemical  Newa^ 
in  a  recent  number,  in  connection  with  some 
statements  about  Mr.  Lockyer^s  recent  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  identity  of  the  chemical  elements, 
offers  the  following  pleasing  argument  for  his 
consideration : — 

Does  Mr.  Lockyer  know  that  the  identity  of 
many  of  the  chemical  elements  can  be  demon- 
strated mathematioall^  P  The  following  in- 
stance, proving  the  identity  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  is,  we  believe,  due  to  Prof.  Clifford, 
and  auords  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  chemists  misapply  algebraic  symbols :  — 

HH+dCl=2Ha 
HH+CICI— 2HC1=0 
Then  extracting  the  square  root  from  each  side 
of  the  equation — 

H— C1=0 
and  H=C1. 

The  use  of  needlessly  strong  language  has 
been  seldom  rebuked  in  a  more  telling  manner 
than  in  the  following  letter,  which,  the  Madras 
Times  says,  was  penned  in  perfectly  good  faith 
by  the  manager  of  a  great  company  in  Madras, 
and  addressed  to  a  European  subordinate :  — 

**Dear  Sir,  —  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that 
I  have  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  I  observed 
very  unprofessional  conduct  on  your  part  this 
morning  when  making  a  trial  trip.  I  allude  to 
the  abusive  language  you  used  to  the  drivers 
and  others.  This  I  consider  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  my  duties  and  functions,  and  I 
may  say  rights  and  privileges.    Should  you  wish 


to  abuse  any  of  our  employhs^  I  think  it  will  be 
best  in  fhture  to  do  so  in  regular  form,  and  I  beg 
to  point  out  what  I  consider  this  to  be.  You 
will  please  submit  to  me  in  writing  the  form  of 
oath  you  wish  to  use,  when,  if  it  meets  my  ap- 
proval, I  shall  at  once  sanction  it,  but  if  not,  I 
shall  refer  the  same  to  the.  directors,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  their  decbion  will  be 
known.  Perhaps,  to  save  time,  it'  might  be  as 
well  for  you  to  submit  a  list  of  expletives  gen- 
erally in  use  by  you,  and  I  can  then  at  once  refer 
those  to  which  I  object  to  the  directors  for  their 
decision.  But  pending  that  you  will  please  un- 
derstand that  all  cursing  and  swearing  at  drivers 
and  others  engaged  on  the  traffic  arrangements 
in  which  you  may  wish  to  indulge  must  be  done  in 
writing  and  through  me.  By  adopting  this  course 
you  wBl  perceive  how  much  responsibility  you 
will  save  yourself  and  how  very  much  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  will  be  expedited  and  its 
interests  promoted.** 


THE  TWO  LIGHTS. 

BT  OORDOH  GUN. 

"*Wkmrmaman/*  it  thepottryqfwmth,    *  When  I 
was  young  /*  Uthe  po^iy  qfota  age,** 

<*When  I'm  a  man,"  the  striplinir  criefl. 

And  strives  the  coming  yean  to  scan — 
**  Ah,  then  I  shall  be  strong  and  wise, 
When  I'm  a  man!" 

**  When  I  was  joang,"  the  old  man  sighs, 
"  Bravely  the  larfc  and  linnet  sang 
Their  carol  under  sunny  skies. 
When  I  was  young." 

**  When  I'm  a  man,  I  shall  be  fVee 

To  guard  the  right,  the  truth  uphold." 
"  When  1  was  young  I  bent  no  knee 
To  power  or  gold." 

'*  Then  shall  I  satisfy  my  soul 

With  yonder  prize,  when  Fm  a  man." 
**  Too  late  I  found  how  vain  the  goal 
To  which  I  ran." 


**  When  I'm  a  man  these  idle  toys 
Aside  forever  shall  be  flun^." 
**  There  was  no  poison  in  my  joys 
When  Twas  young." 

The  boy's  bright  dream  is  all  before. 
The  man's  romance  lies  far  behind. 
Had  we  the  present  and  no  more, 
Fate  were  unkind. 

But,  brother  toiling  in  the  night. 

Still  count  yourself  not  all  unblcst 
If  in  Uie  east  there  gleams  a  light, 
Or  in  the  west. 

£U»dtwoo^t 
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hy  swih  to  the  tabobt. 
[a  story  of  skobbcrvnkss.] 
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Few,  perhspB,  nmong  the  civilian  populntion 
of  Eogland  have  aaj  veiy  certain  idea  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Shoebuiyness ;  fewer  still,  per- 
haps, have  been  there.  To  travel  down  fi-om 
Fenchurch-atieet  to  tlie  extreme  end  of  the  Lon- 
don, Tilbuiy,  and  Southend  Railway  is  of  itself 
&  journer  not  to  be  undertaken  without  some 
dennite  object  in  view ;  and  when  to  tliis  is  added 
a  tramp  Di  aoiue  two  miles  along  yielding  sand 
and  slungle,  or,  as  an  altei'native,  about  four 
miles  of  uninteresting  rond,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stAnd  that  few  tourists' are  to  be  found  ener^tio 
enough  to  travel  so  liu:  meretv  to  see  the  place 
and  return;  for  abiy  there  they  cannot,  there 
being  no  hotel  of  any  description  in  the  little 
place. 

Shoeburyness  then,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unin- 
itiated, may  be  defined  as  a  "  a  little  noisy  place 
near  Southend."  As  to  its  phjrsical  charaeter- 
istics.  It  ia  n  hetcroeeneous  collection  of  baiTitcks, 
luitienes,  and  Siindbanks.  To  the  stranger  up- 
pi'oacbing  it,  it  presents  a  most  uninvitmg  as- 
pect, especially  should  the  tide  hikppen  to  be  out. 
For  then  become  apparent  the  interminable 
reaches  of  santl  that  stretch  away  out  t 
miles  in  their  unvarying  flatness,  bi'oken  only 
here  and  there  by  the  black  form  of  a  tiirget  or 
by  the  p^s  driven  into  the  yielding  soil  to  mark 
the  ranges.  Nevertheless  it  is  this  very  dismal 
expanse  that  gives  Shoeburyness  its  importance 
in  military  eyes,  and  that  makes  it  what  it  is  — 
the  Kreat  experimental  and  practice  station  for 
the  Britisll  anillery. 

Everything  is  quiet  enough  there  till  eight 
o'clock  or  thereabouts.  Then  the  observer  sees 
here  and  there  a  flag  run  up  on  the  sum 
battery  or  casemate,  and  the  roar  of  the  guns 
b^ns  and  lasts  for  two  or  three  hours,  almost 
without  intermission.  Looking  out  to  sea  one 
may  perceive  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  away,  far 
up  in  the  blue  sky,  like  white  balls,  as  the  shells 
burst  in  the  distance,  and  may  hear  the  nobe  of 
the  report  floating  l^ly  back  after  an  apparently 
interminable  lajMe  of  time.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  of  the  thousands  of  fuses  of  all  kinds 
turned  out  of  the  Woolwich  Ai-sennl  some  three 
POT  cent,  have  to  be  proved  by  actual  experiment, 
one  niay  form  some  conception  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Shoeburyness  on  a  busy  day. 


Enough,  however,  of  description  foi'  the  pi-es- 
ent.  ^ven  to  this  remote  comer  of  Fjiglmd  Ims 
enterpiise  penetrated,  and  when  last  I  was  there 
the  foundation  of  a  great  botef  was  being  liijd. 
Soon,  no  doubt,  it  wul  be  ns  gi-ent  a  resource  Tor 
Ihe  ubiquitous  'Arry  as  other  portions  of  her 
Mt^esty's  dominions.  I  should  not  have  vra- 
tm-ed  to  inb-ude  It  upon  my  readers  but  for  an 
adventure  which  happened  to  me  there  on  one 
occasion,  and  which  went  veiy  neiu-  to  depriving 
the  British  public  of  this  interesting  recital  and 
the  Royal  U^ment  of  Aitilleiy  of  the  services 
of  a  "  most  piomifling  young  officer,"  na  no 
doubt  the  Timei  would  have  recorded. 

In  the  year  187-  I  was  going  through  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  "long  course,"  a  lur- 

'ulum  of  instruction  in  gunneiy  theoretical 
and  practical;  the  former  at  Woolwith,  and  the 
latter  at  Shoeburyness  —  each  part  lasting  six 


exceedingly;  for  we  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  gone  there  in  the  summer  months;  and 
betweenlwating  and  bathing  and  playing  lawn- 
tennis,  in  a  modified  foim  known  ns  "stifliy,"  in 
courts  constructed  out  of  the  IxMU'ds  of  old  tar- 
gets past  work,  the  idme  had  passed  veiy  pleas- 
antly. It  was  now  August,  and  a  very  hat  one; 
the  sun  burned  in  the  neavens  like  a  red  coal, 
and  scorched  up  the  scanty  water  that  the  sand- 
beds  contiiined,  till  we  hacl  to  send  miles  away  to 
fetih  what  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  bar- 
1-iu.ks.  Work  of  any  kind  was  an  effort.  One 
felt  inclined  to  spend  tlie  day  swimming  lazily 
about,  or  sitting  ou  a  warm  rock  after  the  fashion 
of  Tennyson's  merman.  It  was  one  of  these 
aquatic  excursions  which  got  me  into  the  grcatcfit 
scrape  I  have  ever  been  in,  or  that  I  ever  shall  ht: 
in,  1  hope,  as  the  sensation  was  anything  but 
pleasant. 

I  must  premise  that  I  was  a  vciy  fair  swim- 
mer, having  learned  that  alt,  amongst  many 
other  useftiT  things,  at  the  Academy,  and  pro- 
gressed favorably  in  it  during  a  coui-se  of  seaside 
fort  residences.  My  great  ambition  had  always 
been  to  swim  round  the  2000  target  some  day 
when  the  tide  was  in,  and  at  length  I  determined 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  feat  seems  easy 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  I  was  no  Caption  Webb; 
and  amongst  my  fellow-officers  there  were  few 
who  wotdd  have  attempted  it.  so  I  felt  rather  in- 
clined to  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  been  there. 
Confiding  my  intention  to  no  one,  I  staiied  one 
day  from  the  gun-pier  just  before  slack  water 
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countang  on  getting  back  before  the  tide  tamed 
again. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  as  I  have  before  said,  and  I 
swam  very  slowly;  however,  I  arrived  at  my 
destination  without  much  difficulty.  The  fi^me- 
work  on  which  the  target  floated  offered  a  pleas- 
ant resting-place,  and  I  lay  down  on  it  lazily,  in- 
tending to  take  some  five  minutes'  breathing- 
time,  and  then  strike  out  for  home.  But  alas  for 
the  feebleness  of  human  resolutions!  Between 
the  warm  sun  and  the  long  swim  and  the  recum- 
bent posture,  I  had  not  been  tlicrc  two  minutes 
before  I  was  fast  asleep.  I  had  a  curious  dream. 
I  had  been  reading  a  rather  wild  book  of  specu- 
I^ve  astronomy  that  morning,  and  had  been 
somewhat  struck  by  the  writer^  theory  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  come  through  tbe  fiery 
vapors  and  lava  of  the  interior  of  the  earto 
breaking  through  the  thin  crust  thereof.  I 
dreamed  now  tbat  such  a  catastrophe  was  immi- 
nent, and  that  I  was  calmlv  inspecting  a  press- 
ure-guage  to  ascertain  how  long  the  ^lobe  would 
yet  endure.  Fearlessly,  as  happens  m  dreams,  I 
idt  the  increasing  heat  beneath  me.  Tremors 
and  indistinct  distant  rumblings  came  rising  up 
frouk  infinite  depths,  until  the  ground  shook  and 
quivered  under  my  feet.  Hi^er  ran  the  warning 
hand  upon  the  dial,  and  at  length,  with  a  mighty 
crash,  the  world  exploded,  and  was  hurled,  not 
into  chaos,  but  splasb,  into  the  water  of  the  estu- 
aryof  the  Thames! 

Thoroughly  awakened,  as  the  reader  may  sup 
pose,  I  rose  to  the  smface,  ^ping  down  a  mouth- 
nil  of  water  swallowed  in  the  surprise.  As  I 
clutched  the  frame-work  beside  me,  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  dazzling  red  flash  like  sheet-lightning, 
followed  by  a  tremendous  report  and  a  rattling 
all  about  me,  as  though  a  shower  of  hail  were 
falling.  I  had  seen  too  much  of  artillery  not  to 
know  what  this  astonishing  meteor  was — a 
shrapnel  shell. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  of  my  readers  ig- 
norant of  what  such  a  missile  is ;  for,  indeed,  it 
is  of  somewhat  late  invention.  Let  them  imag- 
ine, then,  a  cylindrical  shell  of  iron,  o^v^- 
headed,  and  containing  as  many  bullets  as  it  wHl 
conveniently  hold,  comfortably  set  in  a  bed  of 
rosin.  At  the  bottom  thereof  is  a  small  charge 
of  powder,  ignited  by  a  time-fuse  bored  to  bm*n 
any  requiim  time.  On  this  delightM  machine 
exploding  out  fly  the  bullets,  and,  by  the  inexor- 
able laws  of  dynamics,  partaking  of  tbe  original 
motion  of  the  shell,  cover  the  ground  before 
them  for  hundreds  of  yards  with  a  feu  d*enfer, 
as  of  a  whole  regiment  firing  volleys. 

Such  an  implement  of  destruction  is  very  well 
to  talk  about ;  but  when  its  violence  is  directed 
against  oneself,  there  is  less  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation. Clearly  I  had  slept  so  long  that  the 
ordinary  afternoon  practice  had  be^un,  and  from 
two  guns  evidently,  or  the  one  snot  could  not 
have  followed  the  other  so  rapidly.  Only  a  few 
seconds  had  I  for  these  thou^ts  ere  I  saw  a  red 
flash  leap  out  from  the  flag-crowned  battery  on 
shore.  Instantly  I  dived  as  deep  as  I  could,  and 
heard,  deadened  by  the  water  above  me,  the 
sharp  report  of  the  shell.  As  I  rose  to  the  sur- 
face ogam,  I  saw  white  splinters  on  the  wood- 
ivork  of  the  target,  that  snowed  hoV  true  the 
aim  had  been.  Scarcely  had  I  time  to  take 
breath  when  tbe  red  flash  leaped  again,  and 
again  I  dived.  They  were  good  gun  detach- 
ments— none  better  anywhere;   and  the  guns 


were  light  ones — 16-pounders.  Often  had  I 
competed  myself  in  a  race  with  time,  running  the 
gun  up  again  almost  before  the  recoil  had  ceased, 
and  ramming  home  shot  an4  cartridge  eace  it  had 
reached  its  former  position  again.  Now  no 
doubt  my  comrades  were  hard  at  work,  wonder- 
ing, perliape,  what  had  become  of  me. 

Eight  separate  times  had  I  dived,  and  my 
strength  was  failing  fast.  Even  now  there  was 
a  ringing  noise  in  my  head  which  almost  stupe- 
fled  me,  and  was  growing  more  painful  every 
instant.  If  I  stood  up  on  the  framework  and 
tried  to  signal  to  the  shore,  I  must  stand  at  least 
one  shot,  and  that  was  almost  catain  deadi. 

Even  in  that  desperate  moment  an  absurd  Idea 
came  into  my  head,  as  such  things  will  come 
sometimes.  I  had  read  somewhere  of  an  ingen- 
ious recipe  for  finding  a  safe  place  on  ship-board 
in  action  by  putting  one's  head  out  at  a  hole 
where  a  shot  had  come  in,  relying  on  the  imiirob- 
ability  of  another  entering  at  the  same  orifice. 
There  was  one  comer  oftiio  framework  splmt- 
ered  by  several  bullets ;  to  it  I  crept,  and  held  on 
despauingly. 

Another  fiash  from  the  battery.  This  time  I 
could  see  the  shell  coming  like  a  black  speck  in 
tbe  sky.  Anxiously  I  watched  for  the  burst  to 
come;  but  tbis  time  it  came  not,  and  the  shdl 
plunged  into  the  sea  fifty  yards  short,  throwing 
up  a  mi^ty  pillar  of  water,  and  ricochetting 
away  far  over  my  head.  Was  the  fuze  blindr 
I  asked  myself.  No;  there  was  another  flash 
and  anotber  rush  through  the  air,  and  sullen 
plunge  in  tbe  sea  beyond  me  target.  The  shrap- 
nel practice  was  over,  and  tSey  were  firing 
plugged  shell. 

Now  or  never  was  my  time.    I  climbed  on  to 
the  woodwork,  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  waved  my 
hands.    From  the  shore  I  must  have  looked  very 
like  a  picture  of  Andromeda  chained  to  her  rock. 
I  was  too  late,  however,  to  escape  a  shot.    Once 
more  the  red  flash  spouted  forth,  and  I  heard  the 
ominous  rush  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till  with 
a  roar  as  of  an  express  train  it  rushed  past  my 
head,  carrying  away  with  it  the  left-lmnd  top 
comer  of  the  target,  and  hurUng  it  far  into  tbe 
sea  beyond.    The  concussion  seemed  to  tear  my 
feet  from  under  me,  and  I  fell,  striking  my  head 
against  the  framework.    I  had  just  sense  enough 
iSt  to  prevent  myself  rolling  into  the  sea.    My 
last  glance  at  tbe  shore  showed  the  flag  hoisted 
half-mast  high;  and  then  I  must  have  fainted 
away,  for  I  remember  no  moi*e  till  I  found  my- 
self lying  in  my  bed,  with  the  surgeon-major 
applying  strong  ammonia  to  my  nostrils  with 
marvellous  effect.    I  have  little  more  to   tdl. 
Watching  the  efiect  of  the  shot  from  the  battery, 
they  had  seen  me  standing  there,  just  too  late  to 
stop  the  gun  being  fired  ;liad  ceased  the  practice, 
and  got  a  boat  out  without  delay,  though  with  a 
very  faint  hope  of  finding  me  alive.    Of  course 
the  story  was  made  a  standing  joke  against  me 
ever  after,  and  I  must  own  mat  I  deserved  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
considering  that  when  we  go  forth  again  to  fight 
the  Russians  or  the  Germans,  or  whatever  omer 
nation  may  elect  to  try  with  us  a  game  of  war 
on  a  large  scale,  I  am  never  likely  to  be  much 
nearer 

**  The  straight  and  drcadfUl  pass  of  death  ^* 

than  I  was  that  day  on  the  sands  of  Shoebnry- 
ness.  London  8oci€h/.  | 
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A  LOST  SHEEP. 


BT  AS  OLD   CONTBIBUTOB. 
/y  TWO  HALVES,^ BALF  FIRST. 

**What  a  qaiet,  sleepy  old' place  your  Enc:- 
landis!" 

**  Well,  we  have  (xtoe  to  one  of  the  qtiiet  cor- 
ners. Ran  up  to  town  with  me  this  aitemoon, 
and  I  will  give  yon  a  taste  of  dissipation." 

'*  No,  London  is  dirty ;  I  dislike  diet,  and  will 
not  enooonter  it  even  for  the  sake  of  excite- 
ment." 

The  speaker,  who  was  leaninj^  on  a  little  wicket 
gate  which  divided  a  garden  in  which  she  stood 
nt)m  a  common  whereon  sheep  browsed,  at  that 
moment  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  oat.  Her 
husband,  a  tall  stout  gentleman,  followed  her 
quickly. 

••  Where  are  you  m)ing?  "  he  exclaimed. 

'*  There's  someb(Sy  coming  to  call,"  she  said, 
laughing  back  at  him;  **rm  going  to  stay  on 
the  common  out  of  sight,  so  as  to  be  not  at 
home." 

'*  Come  back,  you  wicked  child,"  said  the  stout 
gentleman,  in  pretended  wrath ;  **  it's  the  clergy- 
man —  I  can  see  his  white  Ue.  They  say  he  is 
a  veiy  good  fellow.  Come  back  directJy,  you 
little  heathen." 

She  stood,  doubtful  what  to  do. 

*'He  has  seen  us,  yon  know,"  observed  the 
gentleman,  with  composure. 

*'  Ob,  then.  111  come  back,"  she  said :  and, 
patting  her  hand  inside  his  arm,  returned  with 
tiim  through  the  wicket  gate  into  the  garden. 

This  wicket  gate  was  a  little  side  entrance. 
The  clergyman,  though  he  had  seen  his  new 
parishioners  plainly  enough,  had  demanded  ad- 
mittance at  the  large  gate,  and  was  now  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room. 

A  servant  came  across  the  grass  with  his  card ; 
being  a  village-product,  she  did  not  consider  that 
insignificant  symbol  sufficient  to  explain  matters. 
''It's  Mr.  Granton,  ma'm,"  she  informed  the 
heathenish  lady;  "the  clergyman,  you  know, 
ma'm." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  stout  eentleman  and  the 
heathenish  ladv  approached^  the  drawing-room 
windows,  which  opened  to  the  ground,  and  now 
in  Uie  summer  heat  were  thrown  wide,  to  admit 
the  many  sweet  scents  of  the  garden.  The  Rev. 
Paul  Granton  stood  within,  himself  hardly  to  be 
seen,  and  watched  them  coming  through  the 
broad  sunlight.  They  both  looked  accustomed 
to  it,  as  if  they  had  been  grown  out  of  doors. 

•'  They  look  very  pleasant,"  said  Mr.  Granton 
to  himself;  *'  but  they  have  been  here  two  Sun- 
days, and  have  not  come  to  church ;  I  dont  like 
the  look  of  <Aa^" 

A  few  seconds  after,  they  were  all  three  sit- 
tUig  chatting  in  the  cool  drawing-room.  Colo- 
nel Heatheneigh,  the  stout  gentleman,  could 
always  talk  to  anybody.  The  world  was  full  of 
amusement  and  Interest  to  him,  and  he  was 
hi^pily  gifted  with  a  knock  for  bringing  out  the 
better  qualities  of  his  acquaintances.  And  so 
Mr.  Granton —  who  had  come  in,  we  will  hope, 
a  Christian  spirit,  but  certanly  not  in  a  very 
genial  one — was  soon  charmed  into  an  easy 
conversation. 

Mrs.  Heatherleigh  sat  quietly  fanning  herself 


with  a  great^Eui  of  peacock's  feathers,  covertly 
watching  the  clergyman's  face. 

He  found  this  out  by  degrees,  and  at  last 
turned  upon  her,  determined  to  make  her  speak, 
and  asked  her,  how  did  she  like  Fern  Village. 

'*I  —  oh,  it  looks  charming;  but  ratiier  a 
sleepy  place,  isn't  it?" 

•♦My  wife  is  used  to  a  bigger  country,"  said 
Colonel  Heatherleigh. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  **  there  seems  very  little  room 
to  breathe  in  hero.  But  still,  it  is  very  nice ;  it  is 
like  being  in  a  little  warden  all  the  time." 

*•  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Granton  with  a  smile, 
"whether  you  have  any  idea  of  what  villa^ 
gossip  is  in  a  quiet  place  like  this.  I  should 
nke  to  hear  you  guess  how  many  different  for- 
eign countries  I  have  been  assured  you  came 
from!" 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Heatherleigh,  "  how  should 
the  people  know  we  are  not  English  P  We  have 
not  told  any  one." 

**As  if  you  would  be  taken  for  an  English- 
woman, Buttercup? "said  Colonel  Heatherleigh 
with  a  boisterous  laugh.  **  Why,  any  eyes  can 
see  the  difference.  I  don't  know  where  it  lies, 
Mr.  Granton,  but  there  is  something  unmistak- 
able about  people  bred  in  EnglandT  I  think  it 
is  stiffness ;  all  society  but  the  very  best  is  afraid 
of  easy  manners.  The  actual  leaders  of  society 
have  so  much  ceremonial  in  their  ordinary  rou- 
tine, that  no  doubt  they  ^et  rather  tired  of  it 
when  it  comes  to  private  life." 

Mr.  Granton  looked  at  Mrs.  Heatherleigh 
when  he  heard  this.  He  was  rather  fond  ot  a 
certain  amount  of  stiffness,  and  a  lady  whose 
manners  were  easy  and  who  did  not  come  to 
church  would  have  been  a  shocking  Uiing  alto- 
gether. 

But  Mrs.  Heatherleigh,  half  hidden  behind 
her  peacock  fan,  looked  quiet  enough.  Ho  rose 
to  take  his  leave  without  bavins  heard  what  he 
wanted  to  know — where  they  had  come  from. 
Some  one  had  said  they  were  Australians,  and 
he  was  a  little  curious  about  the  matter.  But 
he  did  not  like  to  ask,  and  so  he  went  away, 
slightly  dissatisfied,  for  he  had  not  had  the  moral 
counure  to  say  he  hoped  to  see  them  in  church 
next  Sunday. 

He  walked  over  what  everybodv  in  Fern  Vil- 
lage called  '*the  hill."  It  stood  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  collection  of  principal  village 
houses.  There  was  the  little  church,  which  was 
always  a  sore  place  in  the  landscape  to  the  Aes- 
thetic eyes  of  Mr.  Granton ;  for  it  was  more  like 
a  snuff-box  and  a  pepper-pot  combined  than  any- 
thing else.  Close  to  it  came  the  school-bouse. 
Then  came  a  cluster  of  cottages,  and  beyond 
them,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  the 
vicarafi;e.  The  house  which  Colonel  Heather- 
leigh nad  just  taken  was  exactly  opposite  the 
vicarage,  so  that  the  shortest  way  from  house  to 
house  was  over  the  hill.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
shortest  wav  everywhere ;  the  general  shop,  the 
largest  public  house,  and  some  other  pretty 
houses  of  residents,  were  all  close  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

The  high  road  also  ran  past  it,  and  along  this 
the  village  straggled ;  while  the  large  houses  of 
county  families  who  attended  the  pepper-box 
church  were  many  of  them  quite  a  long  drive 
distant.  But  Fern  Hill  was  the  central  point, 
and  everybody  loved  its  sloping  sides,  clad  thick 
with  bracken. 
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At  the  summit  was  a  long  piece  of  smooth 
grass,  with  a  clump  of  trees  at  each  end.  A  fine 
view  could  be  had  from  here ;  there  was  a  seat 
in  one  of  the  groups  of  trees.  Mr.  Granton  was 
fond  of  this  place ;  he  liked  to  look  down  and 
survey  his  parish.  He  paused  here  now,  and 
turned  to  look  at  the  house  he  had  left.  From 
here  he  could  see  the  lawn,  and  the  windows 
which  opened  upon  it.  Just  then  Mrs.  Heather- 
leiffh  came  running  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
and,  skimming  across  the  ^rass  so  quickly  that 
the  white-robed  figure  reminded  the  clergyman 
of  a  flash  of  light,  opened  the  wicket  gate  and 
disappeared.  A  second  after,  her  husband  fol- 
lowed in  full  chase. 

Mr.  Granton  stared  in  amazement.  "Why, 
they  are  mad!"  he  said  to  himself,  **  and  on  a 
hot  afternoon  like  this.  Certainly  one  would 
know  they  are  not  English." 

He  turned  away  —  for  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  seen  —  and  descended  the  hill 
towards  the  schools. 

■  It  was  not  for  another  hour  that  he  appeared 
at  the  tea-table  at  the  vicarage.  They  dined 
early  there;  they  were  simple  livers.  Mrs. 
Granton  was  constantly  ill,  and  most  often  upon 
invalid  diet ;  while  Mr.  Granton  was  one  of  those 
men  who  do  not  think  it  quite  right  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  dinner  question. 

This  evening  Mra.  Granton  lay  on  a  couch  by 
the  open,  window  near  the  tea-table.  The  slight 
meal  looked  pleasant;  the  table  was  full  of 
flowers.  If  tne  clergyman  was  {esthetic,  his 
wife  was  even  more  so —  to  an  extent,  indeed, 
which  made  him  doubt  sometimes  whether 
Aesthetics  wore  "quite  right." 

She  was  lying  very  still,  with  closed  eyes, 
when  he  came  m.  She  looked  pale,  as  if  the 
long,  hot  day  had  taken  away  all  the  little 
strength  she  had. 

••Do  you  feel  worse.  May?"  he  asked, 
anxiously,  going  close  to  her  and  looking  down 
upon  the  delicate  face.  She  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled. 

•*  No,  not  worse,"  she  said,  ••  only  tired.  And 
you  must  be  tired,  walking  about  on  this  hot  af- 
ternoon.   Have  you  called  on  the  new  people  P  " 

*•  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Granton.  And  he  uttered 
the  monosyllable  as  if  the  subject  was  suffi- 
ciently dealt  with,  and  there  could  be  nothing 
further  to  say.  Mrs.  Granton  rose  languidly, 
and  came  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

••  Have  you  nothing  to  say  about  them  P  "  she 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

••  Nothing  particular,"  he  replied ;  ••  they  seem 
nice  people  m  their  way,  but  not  very  refined." 

Mrs.  Granton  sighed.  She  was  disappointed. 
She  had  given  way  to  a  fancy  that  there  would 
be  something  interesting  about  these  new- 
comers. 

It  seemed  there  was  not.  So,  after  tea  was 
'over,  she  took  up  her  knitting,  and,  with  a  quiet 
patience  which  was  the  more  difficult  to  exer- 
cise because  it  was  not  inborn,  set  to  weaving 
again  the  web  of  her  colorless  life. 

Mr.  Granton  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
adopt  theories  and  act  upon  them.  He  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  wife,  and  would  have 
sacrificed  himself  in  any  way  for  her  benefit. 
Her  delicate  health  had  been  a  great  source  of 
anxiety  to  him,  and,  after  some  experience  of 
her  peculiarly  excitable  nature,  he  had  decided 
that  the  right  thing  was  to  keep  her  quiet.    He 


had  acted  upon  this  theory  conscientiously,  and 
Mrs.  Granton  had  learned  to  submit  to  ful  the 
color  being  gradually  taken  out  of  her  existence. 
She  submitted,  partly  to  please  him,  and  partly 
because  she  was  unable  to  discover  for  herself 
what  was  good  for  her ;  so  she  thought  it  as  well 
to  adopt  one  theory  as  another. 

Mr.  Granton  very  well  knew  that  a  description 
of  the  Heatherleigns  would  have  amused  and  in- 
terested his  wife ;  but  he*  had  the  wellness  of 
priding  himself  on  his  foresight.  He  did  not 
know  yet  what  these  Heatherleighs  might  prove 
to  be.  A  preference  for  easy  manners  and  a 
laxness  in  church-going  might  be  found  to  be 
only  tbe  outward  indications  of  looseness  of  opin- 
ions. Now,  in  the  matter  of  what  are  called 
opinions,  he  believed  himself  to  have  quieted  a 
very  active  mind,  which  his  wife  had  snown  as 
a  girl  and  before  her  alliance  with  the  churdi: 
and  he  would  run  no  risk  of  having  it  disturbea 
again.  Therefore,  ho  denied  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her  eyes  brighten  and  her  cneeks 
gain  a  fresher  color,  in  the  interest  of  hearing 
what  these  pew  people  were  like  who  had  oome 
into  their  uneventnil  village,  in  order  that  he 
might  run  no  risks  of  interference  witii  her  peace 
of  mind  in  the  future. 

How  few  people  have  futh  enough  to  live  in 
the  present  moment,  without  taking  on  their 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  troubles  of  coming 
years! 

Certainly  Mr.  Granton  had  not.  He  deter- 
mined that  his  wife  should  not  see  the  Headier- 
leighs  until  he  knew  more  of  them.  He  hoped 
on  the  following  Sunday  to  see  them  at  church ; 
and  ho  was  quite  delighted  when  he  saw  the 
colonePs  burly  figure  occupying  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  free  seats.  But  there  was  no  one 
with  him ;  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  was  not  there. 

This  was  a  shock  to  the  good  clergyman.  He 
began  to  be  distreseed  about  his  new  parish- 
ioner. She  was  evidently  a  lost  sheep.  And 
then  he  thought  of  her  as  he  had  seen  her  racing 
across  her  garden  —  what  energy  she  had! 
Why,  if  he  could  but  bring  her  into  the  fold,  how- 
invaluable  a  helper  she  would  be  in  his  wide-scat- 
tered parish.  His  wife  was  so  seldom  able  to 
help  him,  and  there  were  so  few  people  in  the 
surrounding  society  at  all  willing,  or  capable  of 

f>arish  work,  that  his  labors  were  by  no  means 
ight,  and  he  would  have  been  thankful,  indeed, 
for  a  lay  curate.  And  he  fancied,  from  the  little 
he  had  seen  of  Mrs.  Heatherleigh,  that  what  she 
did  undertake  she  would  enter  upon  very. 
heartily. 

All  these  things  worked  together  in  his  mind, 
and  lead  him  to  repeat  his  visit  at  the  Heather- 
leighs once  or  twice  in  the  following  weeks. 
All  the  time  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  showed  no  si^ 
of  repentance  in  the  matter  of  church-goin^, 
although  her  husband  appeared  there  several 
times. 

•*  Why  don't  you  come  to  church,  you  littile 
heathen  P"  asked  Colonel  Heatherleigh,  after  his 
usual  habit  of  chaff,  and  for  perhaps  the  hun- 
dredth time  since  they  had  settled  in  Fern  Vil- 
lage. ••  It's  really  very  nice  to  hear  Granton 
preach ;  the  struggle  of  the  different  sides  of  his 
character  is  quite  an  instructive  study." 

He  had  just  come  from  church  in  tTO  hot  noon- 
tide sun,  and,  looking  for  his  wife,  found  her  ly- 
ing on  the  grass,  in  a  secluded  nook  of  the  gar- 
den, reading  Shelley.  ' 
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«*  I  am  Dot  so  fond  of  studying  human  nature 
as  you  are,"  she  answered ;  '•  you  forget  that  I 
am  not  an  admirer  of  our  race. 

•'  Well,  you  might  take  some  interest  in  poor 
Granton,  who  is  such  an  admirer  of  you.  It  does 
amuse  me  to  see  him  falling  head  over  ears  in 
love,  without  the  least  idea  ho  is  doing  it." 

*•  Church-going  doos  not  improve  your  morals, 
evidently,^*  answered  the  lady,  with  an  indiffer- 
ent yawn.  **  It^s  too  bad  to  make  fun  of  Mr. 
Granton,  he  is  very  nice,  and  I  have  a  fancy 
that  something  better  than  flirtation  brings  him 
here.  I  believe  he  has  got  an  idea  that  he  ought 
to  convert  me." 

**  Buttercup !  you  don^t  say  so ! "  exclaimed  the 
colonel ;  '*  that^s  better  still.  I  am  sure  I  hope 
he  will  succeed.  I  might  be  able  to  manage 
you  then." 

*•  No ! "  cried  the  lady  with  energy ;  •*  that  you 
will  never  do.  And  now,  isn^  it  time  for  lunch  P 
I  can^  think  why  one  is  always  so  hungry  on 
Sunday." 

**It  is  certainly  a  strange,  natural  phenome- 
non," said  the  colonel.  **I  wish  you  would 
come  up  to  London  with  me  to-morrow,"  he 
added,  irrelevantly;  *'you  are  just  being  lazy 
in  this  quiet  place." 

••No,"  she  answered,  ••!  am  not.  I  am  very 
busy,  in  fact ;  I  am  learning  to  fi;et  used  to  the 
country  itself  before  I  attempt  to  harmonize  with 
the  people." 

••  Oh,  that^s  all  very  well,*^  said  the  colonel ; 
'*  but  your  lawyers  want  to.  see  you." 

••  They  can  do  without  me  for  a  little  longer," 
she  replied,  quietly.  ••When  they  have  lound 
out  anything  at  all,  I  will  come  ana  talk  to  them 
about  It." 

•*  ril  tell  that  to  the  old  sticks,"  said  the 
colonel,  whose  constitutional  irreverence  em- 
braced all  professions.  ••  Certainly  theyVe  not 
found  out  much  yet.  I  wish  they  would  make 
haste." 

••  What  is  the  hurry  P"  said  Mrs.  Heatherleieh, 
witii  tranouillity.  ••  We  are  very  jolly  now ;  let 
us  enjoy  uie  time  being." 

••  1  es,  it^s  uncommonly  nice  to  laze  away  a 
summer  here ;  but  you  see  I  want  to  pick  up  a 
nice  estate  in  a  fox-hunting  county  before  the 
winter." 

••And  I  shall  have  to  look  after  a  dozen 
servants ! "  said  Mrs.  Heatherleigh,  with  a  gri- 
mace. 

••  That  will  be  a  bore ;  but  it  would  be  worse 
if  I  had  just  bought  a  place,  and  your  lawyers 
then  discovered  you  to  be  the  owner  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  house  about  three  counties*  breadth 
away.  You  would  have  two  dozen  servants  and 
double  responsibilities  then." 

••  We  could  let  one,"  said  Mrs.  Heatherleigh, 
eating  strawberries  and  trying  to  look  very 
wise. 

<•  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  would  rather  know  who 
you  are,  and  what  your  property  is,  before 
making  definite  plans.  I  shall  pitch  into  those 
lawyers  to-morrow." 

••Definite  plans  I "  echoed  Mrs.  Heatherleifi;h, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  and  contemplating  her 
strawberry-stained  fiingers ;  ••  what  a  bore  they 
are.  Why  can^  we  be  happy  now,  without 
worrying  about  fox-hunting  In  the  winter  P  " 

••Oh,  that^s  your  present-moment-enjoyment 
theorv,"  said  the  colonel,  with  an  assumed 
ferocity ;  ••  I^^e  heard  all  that  before.  Stick  to  it. 


old  lady ;  it  makes  you  uncommonly  jolly  to 
live  with,  but  you  can^t  make  an  old  stager  like 
me  believe  in  it.  I  can  foresee  that  I  shall 
worry  you  to  skin  and  bone  if  I  haven^t  a  stable 
with  a  nice  couple  of  hunters  and  a  hack  or  two 
in  it  before  the  first  fox-hunting  day." 

••  You  may  dio  before  the  winter,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Heatherleigh,  composedly.  •♦Why  can't 
you  enjo^  what  you've  got,  instead  of  worrying 
about  what  you  don't  even  want  yetP  eat  some 
more  strawberries,  and  dont  look  so  cross ! " 

♦•  But  you  know.  Buttercup,  it's  a  shockingly 
Pagan  view  of  life,  that  present-moment  theory 
of  yours.  The  religious  teach  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  life  beyond  this,  and  to  lay  up  as 
much  as  we  can  in  the  bank  of  heaven,  in  the 
coin  they  call  either  goodness  or  good  works, 
according  as  it  pleases  them  and  their  doctrines ; 
which  coin,  when  we  get  there,  we  can  draw 
out  and  spend  in  blessedness.  That's  a  good 
commercial  principle,  you  know  —  laying  by 
for  future  comfort.  As  for  as  happiness  is  con- 
cerned, I  hope  to  be  solvent  next  winter  by 
taking  timely  precautions ;  as  to  heaven  I  can't 
be  so  sanguine." 

••Well,  said  Mrs.  Heatherleigh,  ••you  may 
call  me  a  Pagan ;  I  call  you  a  blasphemer." 

••Bravo!  Now  is  the  moment  for  Granton! 
Why  hasn't  he  the  sense  to  come  in  and  convert 
us  both  at  once  P" 

Granton  did  not  come  then ;  but  what  he  did 
was  to  call  the  next  afternoon.  He  was  quite 
j^leased  to  find  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  alone ;  for  ho 
telt  that  he  could  perhaps  approach  her  better 
so.  She  was  in  a  quiet,  happy  mood ;  it  was  a 
very  hot  aflemoon,  and  a  less  vigorous  woman 
would  have  appeared  languid,  lounging  in  a 
low  chair,  and  seeming  too  idle  to  move  a 
finger.  But  this  motionless  repose  produced  in 
Mrs.  Heatherleigh  only  the  atmosphere  of  rest ; 
there  emanated  from  her  a  sense  of  quieted  power. 
This  is  a  singularly  fascinating  impression  when 
it  is  produced  by  either  man  or  woman ;  it  has 
the  especial  charm  which  belongs  to  undiscov- 
ered countries.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that  when  Mr.  Granton  found  the  lost  sheep  in 
so  happy  a  mood  he  should  stay  on  talking,  naif 
unconsciously  enjoying  her  society,  rather  than 
directly  endeavoring  to  lead  her  tnoughts  as  he 
had  intended.  He  was  a  little  surprised,  on 
leaving  her,  to  find  that  he  had  done  next  to 
nothing  towards  the  purpose  which  had  led  him 
to  visit  her ;  he  paused  on  the  hilltop,  and  won- 
dered what  charm  it  was  which  had  such  power 
over  him.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  blindly  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  freedom. 

He  said  no  word  to  May  Granton  of  his  call, 
or  of  tlvB  interest  which  he  had  felt  in  it.  &he 
lay  upon  her  sofa  through  the  long,  warm  days, 
doing  her  dainty  fancy  work,  reading  her  favorite 
boo£.  She  received  a  few  visits  from  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  neighborhood ;  but  these  did  but  little 
to  vary  her  life.  The  people  who  lived  near 
Fern  Village  were  of  the  placid  order ;  wealthy, 
contented,  undisturbed,  they  found  their  interests 
in  their  horses,  their  dinners,  their  turnip-fields. 
She  could  not  help,  amid  this  unexciting  society, 
an  occasional  desire  to  see  ••  the  new  people." 
They  might  be  no  more  congenial  to  her  than 
the  others ;  but  they  would  at  least  be  different. 
But  when  she  suggested  calling  upon  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh,  she  found  she  was  on  forbidden 
ground.    She  was  not  to  call  on  Mrs.  Heather- 
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leigh  —  at  all  events,  not  at  present.  Mr.  Gran- 
ton  offered  her  no  explanation  of  this  decision, 
and,  with  the  quietness  now  cnstomary  to  her, 
she  accepted  the  decision  unexplained.  But  she 
did  not  like  it.  Mr.  Granton  did  not  appreciate 
the  dim  stirrings  of  the  spirit;  and  his  wife  well 
knew  if  she  told  him  tiiat  she  had  a  desire  to 
meet  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  of  a  strength  which  she 
could  not  account  for,  that  he  would  at  once  cod^n 
sider  her  to  be  so  far  too  excitable  that  he  would 
probably  forbid  her  seeing  any  one  at  all.  The 
truth  was  that,  though  she  seldom  talked  to  any 
of  the  villagers,  yet  a  little  filtered  ^ssip  did 
now  and  then  reach  her  ears,  and  she  nad  heard 
that  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  was  not  only  a  great 
walker,  fond  of  solitary  rambles  through  the 
country  lanes,  but  what  evidently  was  really 
astonishing  to  the  villagers,  was  addicted  to 
moonlight  wandering,  and  to  excursions  at 
early  oawn.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Heatherleigh, 
accompanied  by  their  dogs,  had  more  than  once 
been  seen  returning  home  through  the  sleepy 
village  at  about  four  o^clock  in  the  morning. 
They  were  seldom  to  be  seen  or  found  **at 
home "  in  the  forenoon,,  which  inclined  the  vil- 
li^ matrons  to  believe  they  lay  in  bed  when 
ot£er  folks  were  busy ;  and  there  was  shaking 
of  heads  over  such  irregular  habits.     These 

S»S8ipings  amused  solitary  and  semi-romantic 
rs.  Uranton.  She  pictured  to  herself  that  these 
people  must  surely  have  something  charming  in 
them  when  they  could  feel  the  magic  of  moon- 
light, and  wander  out  to  catch  the  fleeting  charm 
of  the  dawn,  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  un- 
meaning hand  of  routine  which  demands  that 
breakfast-bells  should  be  rune  at  the  same  hour 
every  morning.  For  May  Granton,  although 
during  seven  vears  of  married  life  she  had  lived 
in  an  even  and  undisturbed  round  of  routine,  had 
nothing  in  common  with  it  in  her  nature ;  and, 
although  mostly  confined  within  walls  as  to  her 
feeble  frame,  loved  to  wander  out  a  little  way 
into  Dreamland  as  to  her  mind*. 

However,*  Mr.  Granton  chose  to  keep  the 
society  of  the  Hcatherleighs  to  himself.  The 
fact  was  that,  under  cover  of  doing  his  duty  to  a 
lost  sheep,  he  was  fast  losing  his  way  amid  the 
charming  irregularities  of  these  new-comers. 
Colonel  Heatherleigh^s  talk  —  which  had  a  habit 
of  chasing  a  subject  half  over  the  world,  and 
exhibiting  to  a  listener  a  thousand  experiences 
in  a  few  words  —  pleased  and  interested  him. 
And  Mrs.  Heatherleigh^s  character  perplexed 
him  more  and  more,  though  he  had  endeavored 
to  probe  it  in  the  course  of  many  visits  paid 
when  she  was  alone. 

••Why  do  you  call  her  Buttercup?"  he  said 
one  day  suddenly,  when  they  were  all  three 
chatting  on  the  lawn.  He  stopped,  embarrassed, 
and  was  about  to  apologize  for  his  curiosity ;  but 
Mrs.  Heatherleigh  only  smiled  and  said  softly, 
•*  Ah,  that  is  an  old  name  of  mine." 

Colonel  Heatherleigh  paused  a  moment  as  if 
considering  the  question;  then  ''We  call  her 
that,  I  suppose,"  ne  said,  •<  because  she^s  just 
like  a  cup  full  of  butter,  all  rich  and  warm." 

As  he  spoke,  the  cler^man  suddenly  realized 
a  sort  of  righteousness  m  the  glow  of  physical 
life  which  had  never  been  shown  to  him  before. 
Buttercup*s  vitality,  Buttercup^s  living  smile, 
brou^t  before  him  a  vague  vision  of  wide 
praines  fall  of  wild  flowers  —  not  to  say  au- 
dacious weeds — which  dared  to  smile  at  the 


heavens    as   happily  as   their   sisters  of  the 
garden. 

The  fancy  once  realized  made  him  both  shiver 
and  glow  at  once.  There  was  a  trace  of  Cal- 
vanism  in  his  blood  and  in  his  education;  yet 
there  was  not  enough  of  it  to  have  alto^ther 
crushed  out  his  natural  instincts.  Sometlime  of 
this  was  what  Colonel  Heatiierleigh  saw  in  him, 
and  which  made  him  find  the  Sunday  sermon  a 
source  of  interest. 

For  a  second  the  cler&nrman  wavered  in 
thought.  Was  Buttercup  a  lost  sheep  after  aU, 
or  dm  she  belong  to  some  other  fold,  from  which 
the  flowers  of  the  meadows  are  not  excluded  f 
It  is  true,  the  sun  and  the  rain  gladden  them  as 
much  as  they  gladden  the  wheat.  But  then  the 
mower  comes  and  lays  the  buttercups  low ;  but 
so  also  does  the  sickle  mow  down  the  harvest 
grain  when  it  has  just  reached  the  glory  of  its 
CTOwth.  The  grain  is  carried  to  the  gamer,  but 
me  other  is  laid  up  in  bundles  to  be  burned  — 
no,  not  quite  that,  it  goes  into  its  own  stack. 

Mr.  Granton  grew  puzzled  in  the  midst  of  his 
metaphors;  and,  finding  that  he  was  sitting 
silent  and  staring  at  the  Buttercup  who  had 
raised  these  thoughts,  he  rose,  somewhat  con- 
fused, to  leave  his  friends. 

••  It  is  becomhog  plain  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing," remarked  Colonel  Heatherleieh  when 
alone  with  his  wife,  <•  that  our  friend  Granton 
likes  coming  here  very  much.  We  wonU  be  so 
curious  as  to  wonder  why.  But  what  I  do  want 
to  know  is — why,  in  tlie  name  of  all  that^s  proper, 
doesnH;  Mrs.  Granton  call  on  you  P" 

Mrs.  Heatherleigh  reflected  before  she  an- 
swered. ••  She  very  seldom  calls  on  anybody, 
because  she  is  extremely  delicate,  and  she  is  less 
well  than  usual  just  now." 

•'All  the  more  reason,"  replied  her  husband 
promptly,  •'  that  you  should  loiow  her.  You  al- 
ways do  sick  people  good;  and  I  think  she  is 
sick  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  from  the  solitary 
glimpse  I  have  had  of  her.  She  is  delicate  in 
every  respect ;  but  I  fancy  she  is  made  in  a  finer 
mould  than  our  friend  Granton.  She  is  a  nice 
woman,  and  I  am  sorry  for  her,  shut  up  in  that 
dull  vicarage." 

••  Get  her  out  of  it,  then,  my  knight-errant," 
laughed  Buttercup.  ••I  shall  be  (flighted;  I 
want  some  one  fresh  to  talk  to,  and  it  would  do 
you  no  harm  to  have  some  one  fresh  to  flirt 
with." 

••ril  try,"  said  the  colonel.  Bat  this  was 
easily  said.  Mr.  Granton  held  the  position,  and 
his  hesitation  about  introducing  Buttercup  to  his 
wife  had  formed  itself  into  a  resolution  that  they 
should  never  meet. 

He  firmly  believed,  according  to  his  theory, 
that  Buttercup^s  broad  views,  free  mind,  and  in- 
corri^ble  tenacity  to  what  Colonel  HeaUierleigfa 
called  her  Paffan  ideas,  would  utterly  undo  ms 
patient  and  long-continued  labors  in  quieting 
and  calming  his  wife^s  mind,  and  bringing  her 
excitability  under  control. 

The  fact  was  that  he  was  attracted,  in  spite  oi 
himself,  by  a  character  which  was  the  opposite 
to  his  ideal ;  and,  as  he  found  himself  becoming 
so  intimate  with  the  Hcatherleighs  that  tiieir  so- 
ciety was  a  necessity  to  him,  he  partially  soothed 
his  conscience  by  his  determination  to  keep  his 
wife  out  of  the  reach  of  their  dangerous  (as- 
cinadons.  University  Mdgagine, 
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BT  ERKEST  VIZETELLT. 

It  is  not  always  the  book  an  author  most  prizes, 
the  one  which  ho  considers  his  masterpiece,  that 
wins  for  him  the  recognition  of  posterity .  Charles 
Perrault,  whose  broUier  Claude  designed  for  the 
Grand  Monaraue  the  famous  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  and  who  himself  held  the  office  of  comp- 
troller of  state  buUdings  under  the  great  minister 
Colbert  undoubtedly  set  more  store  upon  his 
Si^cle  de  Louis  le  Grand,  his  poem  of  La  Feinture, 
or  his  metrical  tiunslation  of  we  fables  of  Faemus, 
than  upon  the  volume  of  fairy  tales,  which  of  all 
his  works  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  him. 
No  one,  nowadays,  reads  his  essay  on  behalf  of 
modem  versus  ancient  writers,  written  in  answer 
to  the  strictures  of  Boileau,  or  feels  interested  in 
the  once  absorbing  controversy  that  prompted  its 
composition ;  but  who  has  not  heara  of  the  more 
or  less  fanciAil  creations  of  Ferrault*s  fairy  tales, 
those  heroes  of  the  nursery,  Riquet  with  the  Tuft, 
Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  or  Blue-Beaixi?  Many  of 
P^rault^s  stories  came  brand  new  from  his  imag- 
inative brain,  but  other's,  such  as  Feau  d'Ane  and 
Blue-Beard,  were  based  on  popular  legends  already 
widely  disseminated  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and 
partially  founded  upon  fact. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  asked  what  truth 
there  is  in  the  story  of  Blue-Beard.  In  En^limd 
an  attempt  has  be^  made  to  identify  our  Henry 
Vm.  with  Ferrault^s  hero,  and  there  is  another 
theory  that  he  was  a  Turk.  More  than  once,  edso, 
the  strange  and  loathsome  story  of  Gilles  de 
Laval,  Sire  deRaiz,  Marshal  of  France,  and  lieut- 
enant-€reneral  of  Brittany,  the  companion  in  arms 
of  Joam  of  Arc,  Dunois,  Xaintrailles,  and  Riche- 
mont,  has  been  quoted  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  his  evil  doings  gave  rise  to  the  Blue-Beara 
legend.  True  enough,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time 
report  that  his  long  beead  of  swallow-tail  form 
was  bluish-black  in  tint,  and  that  the  surname  of 
Blue-Beard  was  given  him  by  the  Bretons  amon^ 
whom  he  lived ;  still,  not  a  single  particular  of 
his  career  tallies  with  the  popular  nursery  story. 
He  might  be  more  rightfully  compared  to  the  fistb- 
ulous  French  Croquemitaine,  for  his  victims  were 
not  his  wives — he  had  but  one,  Catherine  de 
Thouars,  fix)m  whom  he  lived  apart— but  the 
children  of  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk,  who 
dwelt  around  his  many  castles,  whither  the  poor 
little  innocents  were  attracted  by  joromises  or 
presents.  Once  the  drawbridge  raised  behind 
them,  theydisappeared  forever  from  the  outside 
world.  When  Gilles  was  eventually  brought  to 
justice,  after  having  carried  on  his  atrocious  prac- 
tices with  impunity  for  eight  years,  it  was  foimd 
impossible  to  compute  the  number  of  his  victims, 
for  after  having  strangled  or  decapitated  them  he 
caused  the  bodies  to  be  burnt.  On  the  26th  of 
October,  1440,  the  miscreant  was  hanged  on  the 
pr6  de  Biesse,  just  outside  Nantes,  ana  when  his 
body  had  been  slightly  scorched  by  a  fire  lighted 
under  the  gibbet,  it  was  placed  m  a  coffin  and 
conveyed  to  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
wi^  ffreat  pomp  were  celebrated  "the  obsequies 
and  nmeral  of  most  hi^,  most  powerful,  and 
most  redoubtable  lord,  Gilles  de  Laval,  Sire  of 
Baiz,  in  his  lifetime  chamberlain  of  King  Charles 
the  Seventh,  and  Marshal  of  France.^^ 

In  the  story  of  Gilles*  career  we  look  in  vain 
for  some  mention  of  the  mysterious  room  where 
he  kept  the  corpses  of  his  murdered  wives,  of  the 


magic  key  with  the  stain  which  would  not  wash 
off,  or  of  the  charming  and  popular  dialogue  be- 
tween the  poor  wife  and  sister  Anne  whilst  Blue- 
Beard  is  sharpening  his  formidable  sword.  Tliere 
is,  however,  a  far  more  ancient  Bi*eton  tradition 
which  tallies  in  some  remarkable  particulars  with 
Ferrault*s  famous  story.  Indeed,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  fsLVoritB  nursery  romance  was  founded 
upon  this  half-forgotten  legend,  which  dates  as 
w  back  as  the  six3i  century  of  our  era. 

Taking  its  source  in  the  Cdtes  du  Nord,  near 
the  squ2uid  little  hamlet  of  Querien,  in  a  wild 
countiy,  literally  up  hill  and  down  dale,  with 
stretches  of  marshland  intervening  between  lofty 
hills  decked  with  flowering  gorse  and  littered  ^1 
over  with  great  blocks  of  granite,  the  trout- 
abounding  Slavet  flows  southwards  into  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan.  Here,  on  the  one  side, 
rise  rocky  barren  hills  with  just  an  occasional 
tuft  of  furze  or  broom  growing  among  i^e  granite 
boulders,  whilst  on  the  other  bank  extend  fur- 
rowed slopes  planted  with  buckwheat  and  colza, 
and  with  many  an  intervening  patch  of  under- 
wood, crowned  by  a  clump  of  beech  trees  or 
fringed  with  pines.  At  the  foot  of  the  slopes  lie 
ver(mnt  pasture  lands,  through  which,  with  pop- 
lars, pollards,  and  bushes  clustering  on  its  mar- 
gin, tne  river  flows,  now  slowly  ana  now  swifUy, 
forming  miniature  whirlpools  with  leaping  foam 
as  it  escapes  through  the  frequent  locks.  Behind 
the  apple  trees  which  dot  a  neighboring  hill,  the 
thatch  roof  of  some  homestead  may  be  descried; 
beyond,  in  the  midst  of  the  shady  woods,  rise 
quaint  gr^  rocks,  now  over-grown  wiUi  moss  or 
creeping  plants,  and  now  decked  round  about 
with  rosy^lantine  or  holly  bushes  rich  in  coral 
berries.  The  rushes  bend  to  the  breeze  around 
the  pools  of  deep  blue  water  in  which  a  sunbeam 
dances ;  whilst,  after  coursing  through  the  mead- 
ows, the  rivulets  gleam  for  a  while  amid  fi^ns, 
heather,  and  tnuling  periwinkles,  and  then  leap 
onward  in  tiny  cascades,  in  which  the  passing 
birds  quench  their  thirst  and  dip  their  wings. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  melody  in  the  surrounding 
groves  and  thickets,  where  linnet,  thrush,  and 
nightingale  pour  forth  their  joyous  song. 

Beyond  the  abbey  of  Bon-Kepos,  devastated  by 
the  iconoclasts  of  the  Revolution,  the  river  flows 
through  the  romantic  forest  of  Qu^n^can,  with 
vast  overhanging  rocks  that  threaten  to  topple 
over  and  impede  its  progress,,  dominating  either 
bank.  To  yonder  mysterious  gorge,  so  <mrk  and 
gloomy,  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of  Stang- 
en-ihuom,  or  Valley  of  Hell.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighboring  dolmen  of  Cl^gu^rec,  and  in  the 
tangled  underwood  around,  once  lived  the  Foulpi- 
quets,  Comandons,  or  Comicanets — those  elnne 
confreres  of  the  German  Bergmannlein  and  Scot- 
tish Brownies.  In  truth,  we  are  in  fiury-land; 
some  Breton  Oberon,  perchance,  once  held  his 
court  in  an  adjacent  glade;  the  strange  mis- 
shapen rocks  that  rise  every  now  and  then  among 
the  trees  affect  the  aspect  of  grim  giants  or  ogres ; 
pDssibly  this  was  the  very  forest  where  **Fetit 
roucet"  and  his  tribe  of  brothers  were  purposely 
"lost^^ ;  and  if,  indeed,  we  have  reached  the  fury 
realm  of  £uita^,  why  not  look  around  and  try  to 
discover  Blue-Beurd^s  famous  castle? 

The  quest  need  not  be  a  long  one.  At  the 
point  where  the  Blavet  changes  its  eastern  for  a 
southern  course,  nigh  to  the  &ck  of  Guerledan,  it 
washes  the  base  of  a  conspicuous  bairen  promon- 
tory, the  summit  of  which,  gat  round  with  the 
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debris  of  a  stone  fortification,  is  bri^t  with  pink 
and  purple  heather,  offering  a  lively  contrast  to 
the  green  foliage  of  the  trees  at  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  This  steep  height  bears  the  name  of 
Gastel  Finans,  and  tradition  tells  us  that  in  the 
sixth  centuiy  Blue-Befuxl*s  stronghold  crowned 
its  summit. 

Before  I  relate  who  Blue^Beard  was,  it  is  as 
well  to  allude  to  some  events  which  occurred 
previous  to  his  day :  they  will  help  to  explain  the 
story  oi  Ills  crimes. 

According  to  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  monldso  chroniclers  of  Brittany,  the  Breton 
kingdom  of  Comouaille  was  founded  by  Grallon 
Meur,  or  Grallon  the  Great,  a  prince  of  Britain, 
who«  emigrating  from  his  island  home  to  Armor- 
ica,  founded  on  the  juttins  headland  bounding 
the  bav  of  Douamenez  on  the  south,  the  famous 
city  of  Is,  whence  some  say  that  the  French  capi- 
tal derived  its  name  (Par-is).  It  was  protected 
from  the  ftny  of  the  ocean  by  a  formidable  dyke, 
and  provided  with  locks,  regulating  the  passage 
of  the  waters,  and  opened  by  means  of  a  silver 
key,  which  King  GraUon  invariably  wore  around 
his  neck.  The  Frincess  Ahes,  his  daughter,  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  his  authority,  and  of  the  sil- 
ver key,  its  symbol,  opened  the  locks  and  allowed 
the  waters  to  sweep  over  the  splendid  city.  Gral- 
lon, warned  in  time,  mounted  on  horsebeck,  and, 
still  desirous  of  saving  his  daughter,  who  was  a 
true  forerunner  of  the  ill-famed  Mar^eritede 
Bourgo^e  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  took  her  up 
behind  nim  and  fled.  The  waters  were  fining 
upon  them,  when  a  mysterious  voice  excTaimed, 
<*Grallon,  if  thou  dost  not  wish  to  perish,  cast  off 
the  demon  behind  thee;**  whereupon  the  hands 
of  Ahes,  suddenly  becoming  numbed,  loosed  their 
hold  around  her  father*s  waist,  and  she  fell  Ira^k- 
wards  into  the  sur^ng  waves  and  was  drowned. 
The  kin^  reached  Quimper  in  safety,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  dominions,  ana  to-day  they 
show  you  his  statue  between  the  twin  towers  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Corentin,  where  he  sits  on 
horseback  in  all  the  pomp  of  sovereignty — ^the 
crown  upon  his  head,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
and  the  mantle  of  royalty  cast  around  his  shoul- 
ders.  • 

The  depraved  Princess  Ahes  is  credited  with 
having  beautified,  and  she  certainly  gave  her 
name  to,  the  ancient  town  of  Carhaix  (Ker-Ahes), 
which  rises,  rich-  in  old,  high-peaked,  gabled 
houses,  quaintly  ornamented,  midway  on  the 
road  from  Lonent  to  Roscoff,  where  "bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,**  sadly  downcast,  landed  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  Now,  in  A.  D.  620,  we  are 
told  that  Carhaix  was  wrested  from  the  kin^om 
or,  as  it  had  become,  earldom  (comt(')  ofCor- 
nouaille  by  a  certain  Finans  or  Comorre,  a  bandit 
of  the  worst  description,  as  his  deeds  will  suffice 
to  show.  He  is  styled  Count  of  Poher  and  Count 
of  Comouaille,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
usurper  rather  than  a  descendant  of  King  Gral- 
lon, though,  as  the  latter  had  such  a  vicious 
daughter,  our  hero  might  well  have  belonged  to 
the  same  family.  His  times  were  times  of  strife 
and  turmoil.  In  Britain,  swarming  around  "the 
Dragon  of  the  Great  Pendragonship,**  King  Ar- 
thurs knights  bravely  resistea  the  progi'ess  of  the 
Saxon  invaders.  In  Gaul,  each  day  the  Franks 
extended  their  dominion;  and  whilst  in  every 
direction  some  chieftain  or  another  was  carving 
out  for  himself  a  kingdom  with  his  sword,  no 
wonder  ttot  Comorre  should  seek  to  do  the  same. 


One  of  his  earliest  exploits  seems  to  have  be^  the 
seizure  of  Carhaix.  Here  lived  his  son,  one 
Tremeur  by  name,  who  was  canonized  afier  his 
death,  and  the  chief  incidents  in  whose  life  are 
depicted  in  a  series  of  sculptured  groups  adorning 
the  church  door  of  the  locality.  In  one  of  these 
he  is  shown  holding  his  head  on  his  hands,  for 
Comorre  the  Cursed,  our  Breton  Blue-Beaid,  not 
merely  put  his  wives  to  death,  but  decapitated 
his  sons  as  well.  On  the  death  of  King  Riwal— 
a  British  chieftain,  who,  defeated  by  the  Saxons, 
landed  in  Armorica  in  513,  and  established  in 
what  is  nowadays  the  department  of  Dle-et- 
Yilaine,  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Domnon^e, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Merovingian  mon- 
archs — Comorre  dispossessed  the  young  Prince 
Judual,  Riwal*s  son,  of  his  crown,  and  compcQled 
him  to  take  refine  at  the  court  of  Eling  Childe- 
bert  of  Paris.  The  territory  of  Domnon6e  was 
ravaged  £u*  and  wide,  and  throughout  the  length 
and  oreadth  of  Brittany  the  name  of  Comorre 
sufSced  to  inspire  fright  and  horror. 

He  had  married  four  wives,  and  each  of  them 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  (it  being  rumored 
that  they  had  l)een  murdered  on  becoming  en- 
ceinte),  when  his  fancy  led  him  to  ask  theluuid 
of  Iriphyne,  daughter  of  Count  Guerok  of 
Yannes,  an  independent  chieftain,  the  father 
TOobably  of  the  Uanao,  who,  having  succored 
Chramme,  the  rebellious  son  of  Clothaire  I.,  fell 
fighting  on  his  behalf  in  the  great  battle  described 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  wnose  dominions  were 
annexed  by  the  Merovingian  king.  Comorre 
knew  well  enough  that  his  vices  and  cruelty  in- 
spired more  horror  than  affection,  and  to  gain  the 
hand  of  Tiiphyne  he  resorted  to  an  artftu  strata- 

f}n>.    He  called  to  his  court  Gildas  the  Wise, 
bbot  of  Rhuys,  whose  reputation  for  sanctity 
had  spread  through  Brittany. 

This  Gildas  pmys  so  important  a  part  in  our 
story,  that  I  must  tell  you  who  he  was.  He  was 
the  son  of  Caw,  prince  of  the  Strathcluyd  Britons, 
and  English  cluoniclers  say  that  he  aied  in  570 
and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  in  the  same  mon- 
astery as  his  contemporary,  Arthur  the  blameless 
king.  But  at  the  abbey  church  of  Rhuys,  in 
Brittany,  his  skull  and  one  of  his  arm-bones  are 
to  this  day  kept  as  relics,  whilst  his  tomb  still 
stands  behind  the  choir.  Saint  Gildas  (for  he 
was  canonized  after  his  death)  has  been  styled  the 
Jeremiah  of  Britain.  In  his  "Historia  Calamita- 
tum  or  Quserula  de  Excidio  Britanniss**  he  is  re- 
markably bitter  against  his  fellow-countrymen^ 
whose  depravity  he  deplores,  and  he  regards  the 
Saxon  invasion  as  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
heaven.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  precise  year  he 
landed  in  Brittany  and  built  the  abbey  bearing 
his  name,  which  overlooks  the  £unous  bay  <x 
Quiberon,  and  where,  six  centuries  later,  the 
renowned  Abelard  was  abbot ;  still,  at  t^e  epoch 
when  Comorre  flourished,  his  reput^on  for  holi- 
ness was  well  established. 

St.  Gildas  repaired  to  Comorre^s  court  in  hopes 
of  converting  this  ravenous  wolf  into  a  meek 
lamb.  The  prince  recdved  him  courteously,  and 
commissioned  him  to  propose  to  the  Court  of 
Yannes  on  his  behalf  a  dursJt>le  peace  and  friendly 
alliance,  on  condition  that  the  fatter  should  give 
him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  prom- 
ised to  treat  with  kindness,  honor,  and  cordial 
affection.  The  abbot  being  desirous  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disastrous  wars  which  desolated  Brit- 
tany, pleaded  the  cause  of  Comorre  to  Count 
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Guerok  and  his  daughter  in  so  successful  a  man- 
ner, that,  in  spite  m  all  their  repugnance,  they 
accepted  the  Count  of  Comouaille's  propositions, 
on  the  express  condition,  however,  that  if  one 
day  he  lost  his  affection  for  Triph3rne  he  should 
send  her  hack  to  her  parents  without  ill-treating 
her.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Vannes  with 
great^  pomp,  but  shortly  afterwards  Triphyne 
percdyed  a  change  in  her  husband's  manner. 
She  became  seized  with  a  sudden  fright,  and  early 
one  morning,  mounting  her  palfrey,  fled  from 
Castel-Finans,  where  she  lived,  towaids  Vannes, 
her  father's  home.  Comorre  soon  discovered  her 
absence,  and  followed  in  hot  pursuit.  Perceiving 
his  coming,  Triphyne  dismounted  from  her  horse 
and  sought  a  retreat  in  a  neighboring  thicket, 
where  her  husband  seized  hold  of  her,  and,  dra^- 
ginjg  her  out  upon  the  road,  cut  ofif  her  head  wiw 
a  si^le  stroke  of  his  great  sword. 

Whilst  the  murderer  was  quietly  riding  home 
a^ln,  a  servant  who  had  accompanied  Triphyne 
without  daring  to  defend  her,  urived  at  Count 
Guerok's  castle  at  Vannes.  The  father,  widi  his 
ffuards,  started  ojQf  to  his  dau^ter's  assistance, 
but  arrived  too  late  to  save  her.  Still,  the  head 
and  body  pf  the  great  hall  of  the  Chateau  de  la 
Motte,  where,  sending  for  St.  Gildas,  at  whose 
instigation  ho  had  given  Triphyne's  hand  to 
Comoire,  Guerok  asked  him  if^  that  was  how  it 
had  been  agreed  he  should  receive  his  cherished 
dau^ter,  the  child  of  his  heart,  back  from  the 
hands  of  her  husband?  The  reproach  filled 
Gildas  with  emotion ;  kneeling  besioe  the  decap- 
itated body,  he  prayed  with  wl  the  people  pres- 
ent to  Him  who  restored  Lazarus  to  life,  and  then 
rising,  he  placed  Triphyne's  head  upon  her  neck 
and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Tnphyne,  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  I  conimand  thee  to  rise  and  to  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  been ! "  The  countess  rose,  and 
before  all  the  crowd  of  people  she  declared  that 
the  angols  were  carrying  her  to  paradise,  to  place 
her  amon^  the  saints,  when  toe  words  of  St. 
Gildas  had  called  her  soul  back  to  earUi. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  hy  the  monMsh  chron- 
icler of  Morlaix,  Albert  le  Urand ;  but  not  many 
years  ago  the  workmen  repairing  the  vault  of 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas  de  Bieuzy,  south  of 
Napoleonville,  discovered  a  series  of  quaint  fres- 
coes, which  competent  authorities  declare  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  These  picture  the 
legend  of  Sainte  Triphyne  far  morp  in  accord- 
ance with  Perrault's  famous  story.  The  first 
subject  is  the  marriage  of  Comorre,  whose  beard 
is  of  a  bluish  black,  with  Triphyne  at  Vannes. 
Next  the  husband  is  shown,  starting  on  some 
warlike  expedition,  and  handing  to  his  wife  a 
little  key.  Then  comes  the  mysterious  chamber, 
the  door  of  which  is  open,  whilst  against  the  wall 
hang  the  bodies  of  Comorre's  muixlered  wives, 
who  in  this  instance  are  seven  in  number.  The 
terrible  interrogatory  follows:  Triphyne  is  on 
h^'  knees,  and  sibter  Annie,  looking  out  of  the 
window  down  the  road,  declares  Uiat  there  is 
nothing  in  view.  In  the  last  subject,  however, 
whilst  Comorre  is  passing  a  rope  round  Tri- 
phyne's neck,  her  brothers  aye  seen  approaching, 
accompanied  by  Saint  Gildas  in  his  abbot's  dress, 
and  ready  to  run  their  swords  through  the  body 
of  the  would-be  murderer.    These  frescoes  were 

glinted  800  years  ago  or  more,  before  Albert  le 
rand  wrote  his  "  luves  of  the  Breton  Saints." 
Li  his  account  of  the  affair,  he  was  mainly  desir- 
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ous  of  expatiating  on  the  miracle  performed  by 
Saint  Giloas,  and  on  the  virtue  and  godliness  of 
Triphyne,  who,  being  canonized  after  her  death, 
has  become  the  pa^n  saint  of  more  than  one 
Breton  village.  The  mysterious  chamber,  the 
silver  key,  the  pathetic  dialogue  with  Sister 
Anne,  were  details  which  dia  not  afiect  our 
monkish  chronicler's  subject,  and  hence,  probably, 
his  silence  concerning  them. 

You  may  perhaps  he  interested  to  know  what 
became  of  Comorre  after  this  singular  adventure. 
According  to  an  old  ti*adition,  the  holy  Abbot  of 
Rhuys  having  vainly  demanded  admission  into 
Castel-Finans,  the  drawbridge  of  which  was 
raised  at  his  approach,  took  up  a  handful  of  dust 
and  threw  it  against  the  walls,  which  suddenly 
crumbled  to  pieces.  Comorre  was  not,  however, 
buried  beneath  the  ruined  battlements  as  might 
be  supposed.  Although  badly  wounded,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  escape  to  another 
castle  he  possessed  near  Fedepnec,  where,  un- 
daunted by  the  warning  of  heaven,  he  continued 
his  career  of  crime.  A  solemn  council  of  bishops 
accordingly  assembled  on  the  Menez-Bre,  an  iso- 
lated, conical  mountain  not  far  from  Guingamp, 
on  whose  summit  Guin  Clan,  the  prophetic  bard, 
is  said  to  have  lived,  and  which  is  nowadays 
crowned  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Herve, 
whither  people  afliicted  with  headaqhes  resort  in 
solemn  pilgrimage.  St.  Herve  presided  over  the 
gathering  of  bishops  convenea  to  punish  the 
tyrant,  who  having  been  solemnly  anathematized, 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  malaay  and  died ;  his 
soul,  it  is  said,  being  borne  to  hell  in  a  stream  of 
blood !  Probably  because  St.  Herve  is  the  patron 
of  shepherds,  and  the  guardian  of  sheepfolds 
against  the  attacks  of  wolves,  some  say  that 
(^morre  still  wanders  at  night-time  around  the 
Menez  Bre  or  in  the  glades  of  the  Forest  of 
Quenecan,  in  the  form  of  a  giant  wolf,  who  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  stab  with  a  knife  in  the 
centre  of  the  fordiead.  I  should  memtion,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  totally  different  account  of 
our  hero's  death.  With  the  assistance  of  St. 
Samson  of  Dol,  Judiud,  the  prince  of  Domnon^ 
whom  he  had  dispossessed  of  his  dominions, 
raised  a  large  army,  and  in  a  pitched  battle 
fought  in  554,  near  the  Abbaye  du  Relecq,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  from  Morlaix,  Comorre  the 
Tyrant  and  the  Cursed  lost  both  his  life  and  his 
throne.  They  still  show  you  between  the  abbey 
and  the  heights  of  Arez  a  spot  known  as  Branc- 
Hallec  or  the  Willow-Bough,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  expired ;  and  not  many  years  ago,  a  large 
schistous  stone  was  pointed  out  as  covering  the  re- 
mains of  the  miscreant,  who,  if  the  mediceval 
frescoes  of  St.  Nicholas  de  Bieus^  are  to  be 
trusted,  was  undoubtedly  the  onginal  Blue- 
Beard.  ,  OenUemairs  Magazine. 

CHABLES   LAMB:   FIVE    NEW   ANECDOTES. 

BY  ALGERNON  BLACK. 

The  following  new  and  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  Charles  Lamb  are  well  worth  preservation. 
They  formed  a  part  of  the  ample  recollections  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Chambers  of  Lee,  Kent. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  for  many  years  a  colleague 
at  the  East  India  House  of  Charles  Lamb,  of  whom 
he  had  a  keen  appreciation  and  warm  admiration. 
He  himself  is  referred  to  in  the  Essay  by  Elia  on 
•*The  Superanuated  Man  "  under  the  letters  Ch — , 
as  "dry,  sarcastic,  and  friendly,"  and  in  these 
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words  Lamb  accurately  defines  his  character. 
They  probably  worked  together  in  the  same  room, 
or — in  India-house  language — **  compound,"  a 
term  which  Lamb  once  explained  to  mean  **a 
collection  of  simples."  Chambers  was  the  young- 
est son  of  the  vicar  of  Radwav,  near  Edgehill,  to 
whom  Lamb  alludes  in  his  letter  given  at  page 
807,  Tol.  ii.,  first  edition  of  Talfourd's  ••  Letters 
of  Charles  Lamb"  TMoxon,  1887.)  He  was  a 
bachelor,  simple,  metnodical,  and  punctual  in  his 
habits,  genial,  shrewd  and  ^nerous,  and  of  strong 
common  sense.  He  liyea,  after  his  retirement 
from  active  duty  in  the  East  India  Conopany's 
Civil  S^nricc,  at  a  snug  cottage  on  the  Eltfaam 
Road,  near  London,  '*  with  ganien,  paddock  and 
coach-house  acyoinin^,"  ana  delighted  to  gather 
round  him  a  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  to 
whom,  over  a  glass  of  old  port,  he  would  re- 
late, as  he  did  with  a  peculiar  indescribable  dry 
humor,  his  experiences  of  men  and  things,  and 
especially  his  reminiscences  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  of  Charles  Lamb.     He  always 

r^e  of  Lamb  as  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
barging  the  duties  of  his  post  with  accuracy, 
diligence,  and  punctuality.  Chambers  died  on 
the  8rd  of  September.  1862,  aged  73.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  of  all  the  stories  he  related  of 
Lamb  these  alone  are  now  remembered,  and  for 
the  first  time  written  down  by  their  hearer.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  told,  the 
humor  of  Mr.  Chambers,  and  the  running  com- 
mentary with  which  he  always  accompanied  any 
allusion  to  Lamb  are  wanting  to  Icna  them  the 
interest,  vividness,  and  charm  of  their  actual 
narration. 

1.  Lamb,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  city  acquaint- 
ance, was  induced  to  go  to  a  public  dinner,  but 
stiptilated  that  the  latter  was  to  see  him  safely 
home.  When  the  banquet  was  over.  Lamb  re- 
minded his  friend  of  their  agreement.  "But 
where  do  you  live?"  asked  the  latter.  "That's 
your  afl^ir,"  said  Lamb,  "  you  undertook  to  see 
me  home,  and  I  hold  you  to  the  bai^n."  His 
friend,  not  liking  to  leave  Lamb  to  find  his  way 
alone,  had  no  choice  but  to  take  a  hackney  coach, 
drive  to  Islington  where  he  had  a  vague  notion 
that  Lamb  resided,  and  trust  to  inouiry  to  discover 
his  house.  This  he  accomplished,  but  only  after 
some  hours  had  been  thus  spent,  during  which 
Lamb  drily  and  persistently  refused  to  ^ve  the 
slightest  clue  or  information  in  aid  of  his  com- 
panion. 

2.  Lamb  was  one  of  the  most  punctual  of  men 
although  he  never  carried  a  watch.  A  friend  ob- 
serving the  absence  of  this  usual  adjunct  of  a  bus- 
iness man's  attire,  presented  him  with  a  new  gold 
watch  which  he  accepted  and  carried  for  one  day 
only.  A  colleague  asked  Lamb  what  had  become 
of  It.  •*  PawnSi,"  was  the  reply.  •  He  had  actu- 
ally pawned  the  watch,  finding  it  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance. 

3.  On  one  occasion  Lamb  arrived  at  the  office 
at  the  usual  hour,  but  omitted  to  si^  the  attend- 
ance book.  About  mid-day  he  suddenly  paused 
in  his  work,  and  slapping  his  forehead  as  though 
illuminated  by  returning  recollection,  exclaimed 
loudly:  "Lamb!  Lamb!  I  have  it ; "  and  rushing 
to  the  attendance  book  interpolated  his  name. 

4.  On  another  occasion  Lamb  was  observed  to 
enter  the  office  hastily  and  in  an  excited  manner, 
assumed  no  doubt  for  the  occasion,  and  to  leave 
by  an  opposite  door.  He  appeared  no  more  that 
dav.    He  stated  the  next  morning,  in  explanation. 


that  as  he  was  passing  throuffh  Leadaihall  Mar- 
ket on  his  way  to  the  office  he  accidentaUy  trod 
on  a  butcher's  heel.  "  I  apologized,'*  said  Lamb, 
"  to  the  butcher,  but  the  latter  retorted :  '  Tes,  but 
your  excuses  won't  cure  my  broken  heel,  and 

me,'  said  he,  seizing  his  knife,  *  Pll  have  it 

out  of  you.' "  Lamb  fl^  from  the  butcher,  and 
in  dread  of  his  pursuit  dared  not  remain  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  the  India  House.  This  story 
was  accepted  as  a  humorous  excuse  for  taking  a 
holiday-  without  leave. 

5.  An  unpopular  head  of  a  demrtmait  came  to 
Lamb  one  day  and  inquired,  "  Ftay,  M^.  Lamb, 
what  are  you  aboutP"  "Forty,  next  birthday," 
said  Lamb.  "  I  don't  like  your  answer,"  saki  his 
chief.    "  Nor  I  your  question,"  was  Lamb's  reply. 

Aiacndlian^s  Magazine, 

A   FEIGNING   FACE. 

BY  MABEL  COLLINS. 

"Madonna,  I  have  come  to  ask  a  fiivor  of  you," 
said  a  voice,  subdued  by  a  tone  of  genuine  en- 
trea^. 

"What  is  itP"  answered  MadcHina,  lookinfi^  up 
at  her  visitor  with  questioning  ^es.  "Youoave 
written  a  new  play,  and  you  want  me  to  act  some 
villainous  part  in  it?" 

"I  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that;  but  I  confess  I 
feel  a  little  diffident." 

"Sit  down  Maurice,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

He  drew  a  chair  close  to  her,  and  then,  sitting 
down,  looked  at  her,  without  speddng. 

She  was  called  Madonna  by  intimate  friends, 
such  as  Maurice  who  had  just  entered.  And  they 
gave  her  this  name  because  of  an  almost  angelic 
sweetness,  which  never  left  her  face,  even  when  it 
was  rouged,  ]x>wdered,  painted.  Through  all  the 
sti*ange  experiences  and  bitter  vicissitudes  of  life 
which  such  a  profession  and  such  a  t^nperament 
as  hers  must  necessarily  involve,  she  always 
smiled  like  an  angel  that  had  Just  folded  away  its 
wings. 

And,  for  this  deep  womanliness.  Madonna  was 
loved  in  a  rare  fashion  by  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded her.  The  respect  which  is  accorded  to  a 
woman  of  good  social  position  was  jgiven  to  her 
because  her  simple  face  commanded  it.  The  per- 
sonal admiration  which  is  the  peculiar  rewfura  of 
a  graceful  actress  was  made  more  sweet  by  a 
touch  of  reverence. 

And  yet  Madonna  was  as  easy  and  uncon- 
strained in  her  manners  and  her  talk  as  any 
woman  can  be ;  only  the  freedom  and  ease  were 
untainted  by  the  revelation  of  a  vulgar  sool. 
The  more  lovely  the  spirit  within,  the  more  love- 
ly, if  that  spirit  be  n*eely  revealed,  must  be  the 
presentment  of  it. 

All  men  were  brothers  to  Madonna,  and  they 
did  not  generally  desire  to  keep  their  hats  on  in 
her  drawing-room  because  she  welcomed  them 
frankly. 

"When  are  you  going  to  tell  me  all  about  itF" 
she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"When  I  have  looked  at  you  a  little  longw," 
he  answered,  his  eyes  still  on  her  face. 

"Then  I  will  go  oi|i  with  my  book,"  she  said, 
taking  up  a  volume  she  had  put  aside  on  his  en- 
trance. 

She  was  curled  up  in  a  very  large  arm-chair. 
She  wore  a  dark  velvet  dress,  not  very  new,  bat 
all  the  more  artistic  on  that  account.  Her  face, 
too,  had  lost  the  utter  freshness  of  earlv  life: 
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paint,  hard  work,  and  constant  mental  activity 
soon  carry  away  that  special  charm.  Yet,  like 
the  dress,  the  lace  was  perhaps  no  loser  by  the 
marks  it  bore.  A  quantity  of  soft  white  lace  sur- 
rounded the  strong  white  nec& :  her  hair,  soft  too, 
was  parted  upon  her  forehead,  and  rippled  oyer 
her  ears. 

"Yes,"  said  Maurice  aloud,  "we  haye  been 
right  to  call  you  Madonna.  Yet  I  see  something 
utterly  different  in  you.  You  are  a  yery  rebd 
against  the  bars  of  life  in  some  hidden  comer  of  your 
heart.  Yet  you  are  too  proud  to  rebel  and  wron^ 
yourself  after  the  weak  fashion  of  women ;  had 
you  been  a  man,  I  don^t  know  what  form  this 
element  in  your  character  might  haye  taken." 

Madonna  dropped  her  book  upon  the  hearth-rug 
and  rose,  laughmg.  She  moyed  away  a  little, 
reyealing  at  each  instant  the  lithe  elegance  of 
form,  the  graceful  poise  which  made  her  queen 
of  any  stage  she  trod. 

"Eion't  talk  of  this— don't  show  me  myself!" 
she  said,  a  tone  of  seriousness  in  the  yoice,  yet 
smiling  her  happy  smile  while  she  spoke.  "I 
haye  sometimes  diyed  into  my  own  heart,  and 
haye  stqod  amazed  at  what  I  found.  But  it 
doesn't  matter ;  I  am  a  woman,  and  shall  always 
be  this  woman  that  you  call  Madonna." 

"But."  said  Maunce,  "that's  just  what  you  are 
not  to  be,  if  you  grant  my  wish.  I  want  you  to 
be  a  man  for  a  while." 

'K>ho!  doublet  and  hose!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Well,  I  can  <kaw  swords  with  any  man  on  the 
sta£^." 

Maurice  shook  his  head.  "No  doublet  and 
hose;  nothing  so  becoming.  Broadcloth  and  a 
dress  tie  instead." 

"A  dress  tieP"  she  echoed;  "then  you  must 
come  and  tie  it  before  I  go  on.  No  woman  has 
been  bom  yet  who  could  tie  a  dress  tie  in  a  mas- 
culine bow — ^but,"  she  added  with  sudden  serious- 
ness, **your  new  play  is  accepted  then?" 

"Yes,  on  condition  that  you  play  my  aristo- 
cratic young  hero,  whose  peccadiiloes  produce 
^e  plot.  l£  is  effectiye,  a  taking  character,  but 
there^s  not  a  man  in  the  company  who  could  play 
that  part;  and,  if  he  is  ill  played,  or  does  not 
look  a  gentleihan,  the  play  will  be  doomed  to  a 
certainty." 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  she,  with  an  amused  look 
on  her  face,  "and  I  am  flattered  that  you  think 
me  gentlemanly  enough.  Who  \b  at  the  door,  I 
wonder?"  she  added,  as  a  knock  resounded 
through  the  house.  Maurice  looked  ftom  the 
window. 

"It  is  Charlie,"  he  said ;  "good-bye.  I  may 
promise  for  you  tliat  you  will  take  the  partP" 

"My  dear  Maurice."  she  said,  "you  know  that 
I  would  do  anything  to  please  you.  If  the  part  is 
within  my  powers,  of  course  I  will  play  it." 

He  lookea  his  thanks,  and  hurried  out,  meeting 
the  fresh  yisitor  on  the  stairs.  They  shook  han£ 
cordiaUy,  for  tl^  were  warm  mends.  But 
Maurice  hastened  out,  and  "Charlie"  made  no 
effort  to  delay  him;  the  reason  was  simply 
enoufffa. 

All  men,  as  we  haye  said,  were  to  Madonna 
brothers;  Me^ce  was  a  fayorite  brother.  But 
Sir  Charles  Cdllon  was  the  exception  which 
proyed  the  rule  with  regard  toother  men.  He 
was  Madonna's  loyer.  She  had  promised  to 
marry  him  at  the  end  of  her  present  I^ondon  en- 
gagement. 

«An  elegant  fellow,  is  Charlie,"  said  Maurice 


to  himself,  for  perhaps  the  hundredth  time  since 
he  had  known  of  bis  old  Mend's  attachment  to 
Madonna ;   "but  has  he  quite  grit  enough  ?" 

It  was  a  natural  doubt  to  harbor  in  Maurice's 
mind.  He  was  himself  a  genuine*  and  thorough 
artist,  who  delighted  to  interpret  life  in  its  utter- 
most meaning,  and  not  merely  to  represent  it  in 
its  more  refined  and  agreeable  aspects.  Sir 
Charles,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  product  of  nine- 
teenth-century refinement.  He  delighted  in  ex- 
quisiteness;  he  had  tuned  his  sensibilities,  his 
neryes,  and  his  powers  of  appreciation  to  so  fine  a 
pitch  that  their  sensitiyeness  was  frequently  pain- 
nil.  He  liyed  on  one  of  those  isolated  islands  of 
beauty  which  some  men  attain  by  tlie  help  of 
taste  and  wealth.  His  house  was  a  palace  of  art, 
where  the  yery  air  was  dim  and  Uie  atmosphere 
heayy  with  the  oppressiye  sense  of  perfection. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  like  to  see  you  in  a  black 
coat,"  said  Sir  Charles,  when  Madonna  told  him 
the  purport  of  Maurice's  yisit;  "your  &ce  is  so 
essentially  feminine." 

"  You  haye  neyer  seen  me  with  a  curly  wig 
and  a  black  moustache,"  she  answered  lightly. 
"It  may  alter  your  yiews  of  my  character.  Per- 
haps you'll  no  longer  want  to  marry  me." 

"I  want  ^ou  to  come  out  with  me,"  said  Sir 
Charles;  "it  is  too  fine  an  afternoon  to  spend 
here." 

"  I  will  come,"  said  she ;  and  moyed  away  with 
that  peculiar  light  step  which  means  flexibility 
of  foot  as  well  as  of  body.  She  soon  came  back, 
looking  more  Madonna-like  than  eyer  in  her  yel- 
yet  mantle,  and  hat  which  half  shaded  her  deli- 
cate face.  They  went  out  into  the  park,  and 
forgot  everything  but  that  they  existed  each  for 
the  other,  and  m  a  beautiful  world.  Madonna 
had  long  since  forgotten  to  notice  the  stares  of 
curiosity  or  recognition  which  were  given  her  by 
most  of  the  persons  they  met.  These  interested 
regards  added  an  odd  sort  of  piquancy  to  Sir 
Charles's  walks  with  her.  He  was  never  sure 
whether  he  was  the  more  pleased  or  displeased  by 
them.  Truth  to  tell,  this  depended  on  the  indi- 
vidual expression  of  each  gazer's  face. 

In  the  meantime,  Maunce  had  hurried  away 
to  the  manager,  to  tell  him  of  Madonna's  com- 
.plaisance,  and  to  complete  his  arrangements  with 
that  important  person.  The  play  was  to  be  an- 
nounce and  the  parts  Vfere  to  be  distributed  at 
once.  Maurice  had  not  long  dawned  upon  the 
public  as  a  playwright.  Consequently,  he  was 
not  quite  able  to  prevent  his  days  being  jessed 
in  fever,  and  his  nights  in  vivid  dreams.  Would 
it  succeed? 

That  question  depended  for  its  answer  very 
much  upon  Madonna.  And  she,  knowing  this, 
studied  her  part  assiduously,  and  endeavored  to 
the  utmost  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Mau- 
rice went  to  see  her  once  or  twice,  but  found  that 
her  quick  wit  had  followed  his  conception  so 
fuUy  tiiat  she  needed  little  help  from  him. 

"The  only  trouble  I  have,"  she  said  pathet- 
ically, "is  that  I  look  such  a  little  fellow  in  a 
coat.  I  am  not  a  small  woman,  but  I  am  aston- 
ished to  see  how  slight  I  am  in  modem  male 
dress.    Will  that  matter?  " 

"I  don't  care  whether  my  hero  is,  tall  or 
short,"  said  Maurice,  "so  long  as  he  is  ^mself!" 

"  And  that  he  shall  be,"  she  replied. 

Maurice  was  a  novelist  who  had  lafihly  taken 
to  writing  plays.  No  glories  that  come  to  the 
novel  wnter  Imd  any  longer  any  freshness  or 
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charm  for  him ;  but  he  had  by  no  means  outliyed 
an  excitement  about  a  **  first  night  ^*  of  his  own 
play. 

"Let  me  hi^e  at  the  back  of  your  box,"  he 
BsAd  to  Sir  Charles  feverishly,  when  on  the  awful 
evening  they  met  at  the  sta^  door. 

••By  all  means,"  said  Sir  Charles.  ••Come 
now;  don't  worry  any  more.  Madonna  wiD 
make  it  succeed." 

••I  believe  she  will,"  said  Maurice.  ••She 
makes  up  in  such  a  wonderful  way.  I  believe 
you  will  hardly  know  her." 

•»  I  confess,"  said  Sir  Charles,  ••  that  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  a  new  sensation.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  our  Madonna  personifying  a  modem 
rake — even  an  aristocratic  one." 

He  drew  Maurice  into  his  box  and  closed  the 
door.  The  unfortunate  author  sat  down  on  a 
seat  in  the  shadow,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

/«rd  rather  h^ar  the  howling  of  a  pack  of 
wolves,"  he  said,  ♦•  than  the  scraping  of  that  in^ 
femal  orchestra." 

Some  one  came  to  the  door  at  that  moment  to 
tell  Sir  Charles  that  Madonna  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  He  rose  and  followed  the  messenger,  who 
led  him  to  the  door  of  Madonna^s  room.  He 
knocked,  and  was  told  to  enter ;  indeed,  the  door 
stood  ajar.  He  pushed  it  open  and  went  in. 
Seated  in  a  chair,  reading,  was  a  gentleman,  who 
rose  as  he  came  in.  Sir  Charles  started  visibly ; 
this  was  something  he  had  never  before  seen  in 
Madonna^s  room.  ••  I  beg  ybur  pardon,"  he  said, 
and  was  turning  to  go  out,  when  a  light  broke 
on  his  mind.    He  paused. 

••I  have  made  up  well,  hfliven^t  I!"  said  the 
gentleman,  twirling  one  of  his  little  black  mous- 
taches. 

••  Madonna! "  Sir  Charles  uttered  the  one  word 
and  then  stopped.  His  eyes  wore  a  positively 
scared  look. 

••  What's  the  matter?  "  she  asked.  «•  You  liked 
me  when  I  plaved  Viola;  doesn't  this  dress  suit 
me  as  well  as  the  more  picturesque  one?  I  shall 
have  to  go  on  in  a  moment.  Listen,  I  want  you 
to  do  something  for  me." 

••I  cannot  listen,"  said  Charles,  ••Madonna,  I 
dont  believe  this  is  you." 

••  It  is,  indeed,"  she  said.  *•  I  didn't  expect  you 
to  like  me,"  she  added,  indifferently;  ••!  don't 
like  myself.  But  we  artists  must  sacrifice  our- 
selves to  an  idea  sometimes.  Now  do  listen — I 
want  you  to  look  at  my  necktie,  and  then  go  out 
and  get  me  some  jujubes.  I  ftrgot  them,  and  I 
shalTget  hoarse  with  keeping  my  voice  down  for 
the  character.    Are  you  listening?  " 

••No — ^yes — the  necktie — oh  the  necktie  is 
perfect.  But,  Madonna,  what  a  rake  you  look, 
xou  frighten  me,  you  scare  me — positively,  I 
don't  life  you.  If  you  really  were  a  man,  I 
should  cut  your  acquaintance.'' 

Sir  Charles  spoKe  hastily,  and  his  words 
sounded  light,  but  he  was  terribly  in  earnest. 
Madonna,  looking  at  him,  saw  an  expression  in 
his  eyes  such  as  she  had  never  seen  there  before. 
It  was  an  expression  almost  of  horror — almost 
of  rm)ugnance. 

••There — I  am  called — you  are  sure  my  tie 
will  do?  .  Don't  forget  the  jujubes."  She  took  a 
last  look  at  herself  in  her  mirror,  and  then  left 
the  room,  for  she  had  no  time  to  waste  in  appeas- 
ing her  lover. 

He  sat  down  in  the  chair  she  had  left  for  a 
moment,  but  suddenly  remembering  that  if  he 


went  to  his  box  he  diould  again  see  her,  a  kind 
of  thirst  for  this  sight,  which  attracted  yet  re- 
pelled him,  made  him  rise  and  go  to  it.  For  he 
had  really  forgotten  the  interest  in  Madonna's 
success,  forgotten  her  as  an  actress.  He  was 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  change  which  had  so 
bewildered  him — a  change  so  great  in  face  and 
expression  as  well  as  in  general  appearance  as  to 
make  him  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  his  Madonna.  It 
was  as  if  some  calamity  had  occurred  to  her. 

••How  well  she  acts  it,  Charlie!^ cried  Mau- 
rice, almost  before  his  friend  had  entered  the  box, 
where  he  still  sat,  invisible  in  the  shadow.  ••  She 
looks  so  well — just  the  kind  of  dissix^ated,  ele- 
gant fellow  I  meant! " 

••It  is  shocking!"  said  Sir  Charles,  remaining 
beside  Maurice,  without  courage  to  go  to  the 
front  fmd  look  at  the  stage. 

••Shocking!"  echoed  Maurice  with  a  stare; 
••why  it  is  going  splendidly.  Look  how  inter- 
ested the  house  is.  She  is  so  quiet,  so  cool,  so 
aristocratic — such  a  devil  of  a  fellow!  Gh^it 
will  be  a  success." 

Sir  Charles  remained  silent,  almost  trembling 
with  emotion.  Every  word  Maurice  uttered  in- 
tensified his  own  feelmg.  It  had  been  no  fancy 
of  a  startled  moment.  She  did  look  a  devil  of  a 
fellow,  and  t^t  in  no  light  and  pleasant  sense. 
Where  did  the  devU  lurk?  Not  in  the  coat  or  the 
black  moustache.  No,  these  did  but  serve  to 
reveal  something,  before  unseen,  in  the  pale, 
handsome  face.  While  he  hesitated  and  paused, 
a  loud  applause  burst  out  at  la&t.  Maunce  was 
in  ecstasy.  ••Ob,  Charlie,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'you 
may  be  proud  of  that  woman.  How  few  could 
have  rendered  so  intensely  modem  and  many- 
sided  a  character  with  such  okamess!  What  a 
sweet  rake  she  makes — the  women  will  fiill  in 
love  with  her!" 

Sir  Charles  could  bear  this  no  longer.  As 
much  to  stop  his  friend  from  talking  as  for  any- 
thing else,  he  advanced  to  the  front  ofthe  box  and 
gave  his  attention  to  the  stage. 

Madonna  was  certainly  acBng  admirably.  Her 
infinite  grace  of  movement,  subdued  by  a  certain 
difference  in  step  and  action  which  she  had  care- 
fully studied  for  this  part,  produce!  a  perfectly 
high-bred  air.  Her  broad  white  forehead  gave  a 
kind  of  Byronic  color  to  the  btase,  dissipated, 
heartless  expression  which  seemed  to  conquer 
everything,  familiar  or  feminine,  in  her  face. 
The  more  Sir  Charles  looked  at  her  the  more 
amazed  and  startled  he  became.  She  was  con- 
stantly applauded,  yet  he  did  not  hear  a  word  slic 
spoke ;  Maurice  addressed  him  once  or  twice,  and 
was  fortunately  too  much  excited  to  notice  that 
he  met  with  no  reply.  The  jujubes,  alas!  were 
forgotten.  He  did  not  even  notice  that  she  grew 
a  little  hoarse. 

Maurice  went  home,  singing,  intoxicated.  His 
lay  was  the  hit  of  the  season.  He  had  wiuted 
y  Sir  Charleses  side  at  the  stage  door,  just  to 
grasp  Madonna's  hand  a  moment.  It  detained 
her  perhaps  scarcely  a  moment;  yet,  as  they 
went  out  at  the  small  dark  door,  the  lights  were 
put  out,  and  the  pavement  was  diu*k  except  for 
the  Mnt  li&^t  from  the  lanterns  of  the  brougliam 
when  Sir  Charles  handed  her  into  it. 

•♦  I  am  glad  it  is  dark,"  he  said ;  *♦  I  cannot  see 
your  face.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  it  inx>p- 
erly  again.  But  I  can  still  love  Madonna  wink 
I  dfo  not  see  her." 

••  Well,  you  can  love  h^  when  you  fed  her, 
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eareij?  "  said  Madonna,  putting  her  worm,  soft 
hand  into  his. 

**  Tes,  this  is  Madonna^s  hand :  this  is  not  the 
hand  of  a  false-hearted,  conceited  puppy  such  as 
I  saw  upon  the  sta^  to-night.  But,  tell  me, 
where  did  you  find  this  despicable  fellow?  " 

"  Who  oiows  P  Perhaps  in  Maurice^s  brain  •— 
perhaps  in  my  own  heart.  Don^t  talk  of  it  any 
more  to-night.  I  am  so  tired,  so  very  tirea. 
Good-bye." 

This  was  indeed  Madonna — Madonna  in  her 
loveliest,  most  dependent  mood.  Sir  Charles 
began  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  living  through  an 
ugly  nij^tmaxe.  He  was  out  of  it  now,  for  was 
not  tldsMadonna,  back  again? 

Maurice^s  hero  was  simply  a  young  man  of 
good  society:  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
who  exhaust  their  vices  and  their  virtues  before 
Uiey  are  full  grown ;  who  see  the  world  before 
they  are  capaole  of  understanding  it;  who,  still 
boys,  have  "experienced"  everything — except 
religion.  Such  an  one  disbelieves  in  lue  because 
premature  development  has  weai-ied  him :  he  dis- 
believes in  women  because  his  judgment  is 
crystallized  before  it  has  become  capable;  men 
he  only  appreciates  if  they  are  in  his  own  set. 
He  has  inherited  a  fine  and  delicate  physique ;  he 
is  perfectly  polished ;  his  eyes  have  a  ceiloin  sad- 
ness caused  by  boredom  and  dissipation.  Women, 
therefore,  consider  him  irresistibly  handsome. 
In  intrigues  with  them,  in  the  excitements  of 
gambling,  in  the  various  pleasures  which  fill  an 
English  gentleman^s  existence,  he  persists — with 
one  interest  only  at  heart:  that,  his  own.  Of 
course  he  never  does  anything  very  dreadful,  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  important  features  of  his 
character  is  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  His  sins  are 
peccadilloes  —  gentlemanly  peccadilloes. 

Hiis  charactor  Madonna  personified.  It  de- 
lighted the  laughter-loving  public,  which  is  in- 
terested in  small  intrigue,  and  likes  to  openly 
smile,  in  a  theatre,  at  what  it  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  condemn  in  its  Mends.  Sir  Charles 
hated  the  character  because  he  knew  it  too  well 
already.  He  had  met  the  man  at  his  clubs  —  at 
his  friends^  dinner  tables.  As  a  rule  the  man  in 
question  was  younger  than  himself,  and  for  more 
world-worn  and  blase.  In  any  case  ho  would 
not  have  cared  for  Maurice^s  play  or  Maurice^s 
hero,  though  they  might  form  the  hit  of  the 
season.  But,  as  it  was  —  when  he  saw  Madonna 
doff  herself  and  put  on  the  mask  of  this  char- 
acter 80  completely  as  to  be  herself  obliterated  — 
then  his  heart  sank  within  him.  Madonna^s  fair 
face,  so  unfailingly  sweet,  so  frankly  honest — 
was  that  but  an  appearance  covering  a  character 
which  held  the  devil-possibility  as  well  as  the 
saint-possibility  within  it? 

In  the  morning  he  rose,  resolved  to  go  and  see 
her  early.  As  a  rul^  he  did  not  visit  her  until 
the  aftonoon.  She  chose  to  keep  the  first  hours 
of  the  day  for  her  own  studies,  and  denied  her- 
self to  idl  her  friends,  even  to  him.  This  pleased 
him  well  enough,  for  he  was  an  art  amateur,  a 
dUeUante,  a  dabbler  in  paint-pots.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  liked  to  lounge  into  his  studio,  velvet 
coated,  with  his  big  hound  at  his  heel,  and,  sit- 
ting down  at  his  easel,  to  feel  himself  an  artist. 
Ana,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  essential  spirit  he 
was  an  artist;  his  own  taste  had  enabled  him  to 
form  a  very  exquisite  little  collection  of  pictures 
which  maae  his  dining-room  and  library  places 
which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  any  true  picture-lov^ 


to  enter.  And  in  his  studio  there  were  to  be 
seen  one  or  two  very  dainty  scraps  of  his  own 
work.  But  it  was  essentially  the  work  of  hand 
and  brain,  which  were  refined  and  cultivated 
rather  than  great  or  creative.  To  Sir  Charles 
everything  must  be  d^^tly  beautiful  if  it  is  to 
have  his  admiration.  The  black  shadow  of  art 
which  throws  it  into  relief,  and  gives  it  its 
strength — the  uncon(]perable  Titan  of  earth 
which  in  morals  is  sin,  m  art  is  pain  and  gloom 
and  naked  force,  and  which  no  true  artist  can 
put  aside  or  ignore — that  he  had  not  the  strength 
to  face  or  the  wish  to  understand. 

Therefore  he  most  earnestly  desired  to  realize 
Madonna  as  her  own  pure,  beautiful  self,  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  He  rose  firom  his  breakfast 
table  aim  went  out  without  entering  his  studio. 

He  sent  in  his  card,  with  a  pathetic  pencilled 
word  upon  it;  else  he  feared  his  name  even 
would  not  be  taken  to  her  —  it  was  so  unusual 
for  her  to  receive  visitors  at  this  hour. 

He  was  immediately  shown  in ;  she  had  been 
sitting  at  a  table  writing.  She  rose  as  he  en- 
tered and  came  across  the  room  to  him,  with  a 
look  of  anxiety  on  her  face. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  as  he  looked  at  her. 

**I  am  more  than  half  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  he 
said.  **I  wanted  so  much  to  recdize  you  again  as 
my  Madonna.  Go  on  with  your  work ;  only  let 
me  sit  where  I  can  see  you.  Indeed,  I  will  not 
disturb  you." 

He  sat,  quiet,  near  her,  and  watched  her  as  she 
bent  over  her  work,  now  and  then  raising  her 
head  to  give  him  a  look  of  amusement.  He 
lunched  with  her,  and  then  ^ent  out  into  the 
park  with  her,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before. 
How  long  ago  that  last  walk  seemed!  He  had 
made  the  norrible  acquaintance  of  Maurice^s  hero 
since  then.  But  by  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he 
had  almost  lost  his  nightmare.  Yet,  as  ho  left 
her  at  the  door  of  her  own  house,  he  made  one 
more  request. 

y  1  am  ashamed  of  myself;  yet  have  patience 
with  me.  Madonna.  I  want,  before  I  see  you 
a^ain  upon  the  stage,  to  see  you  in  that  terrible 
disguise  at  home.  I  mi^t  get  used  to  it — ^leam 
to  see  you  through  it.  Dress  at  home  to-night, 
half  an  hour  too  soon ;  and  let  me  come  early  to 
take  you  to  the  theatre." 

'*  It  is  a  cruel  test,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  dislike 
bringing  stage  business  into  private  life."  But 
at  last  she  consented  with  a  smde  which  sent  him 
away  happy ;  the  sense  of  Madonna^s  lovely  wom- 
anliness nad  touched  his  heart  deeply. 

He  dined  alone,  and  (quickly ;  and  then  ordered 
his  carria^,  and  burned  to  Madonna^s  house. 
He  wanted  to  have  the  utmost  out  of  this  half- 
hour  which  she  had  granted  him. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  same  table  as  in  the 
morning;  but  no  longer  wore  the  appearance  of 
Madonna.  It  was  Lord  BlasU,  Maurice's  hero, 
who  sat  at  Madonna's  writing-table.    Sir  Charles 

Saused  on  the  threshold.  As  the  drawing-room 
oor  was  closed  behind  him.  Madonna,  hearing 
it,  rose.  She  was  dressed,  it  is  true ;  but  she  had 
not  yet  wholly  entered  into  her  character.  She 
was  still  in  the  spirit  of  the  sweet  afternoon  hours 
which  they  had  spent  together  beneath  the  trees 
of  the  park. 

**You  will  be  pleased,  dear,  for  me,"  she  said, 
smiling,  as  she  came  to  him.    "I  have  had  such 
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a  splendid  offer  from  America.  Of  course,  I  must 
refdse  it,  but  vou  know  how  I  like  to  think  peo- 
ple want  me!" 

She  put  her  hand,  after  a  little  habit  of  hers, 
upon  bis  arm.  While  she  spoke  he  had  simply 
watched  her  face  in  silence ;  but  now  he  started 
back. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  touch    me!"  he 
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claimed .  He  did  not  know  what  he  said — he  only 
desired  to  repel  a  phantom  which  affected  him 
with  horror.  Madonna  drew  herself  up  and 
stepped  away.  She  went  to  the  fire-pla(^  and 
stood,  leaning  upon  the  broad  mantel-piece.  The 
smile  died  from  her  lips.  A  thousand  thoughts 
hurried  through  her  brain,  bom  of  her  lover's 
last  words. 

Thus  they  stood,  the  length  of  the  drawing- 
room  between  them. 

The  quarter  struck.    Very  soon  Madonna  must 

go. 

Sir  Charles  roused  himself,  and  con<juercd  the 
sense  of  repugnance  which  bound  bun  like  a 
spell.    He  came  down  the  drawing-room  to  her. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  vou.  I  don't 
know  what  I  said.  Indeed,  Madonna,  you 
A-ighten  me  so  that  I  am  not  master  of  myself." 

**So  it  seems,"  replied  she,  more  coldly  than  he 
had  ever  heard  her  speak. 

"Here  are  yoiu*  jiyubes,"  he  said  humbly.  "I 
am  so  sorry  I  forgot  them  last  night." 

**Thank  you,"  said  she,  her  smue  struggling  to 
win  its  way  to  her  lips.  Yet  this  veiy  smile,  so 
sweet  in  Madonna's  sdf,  now  made  her  lover 
shudder,  for,  under  that  moustache,  it  meant 
sometlung  new;  its  sweetness  had  a  super- 
ficiality. 

"Let  me  try  to  look  calmly  at  you,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  while  she  was  pocketing  the  lozenges. 

"Where  does  this  strange  change  take  place?" 
he  went  on  in  a  querulous  tone  and  as  if  naif  to 
himself.  "Your  brow  is  splendid.  Where  does 
the  weakness  lie  which  makes  yom*  face  so  perfect 
a  type  for  a  heartl^  i-ake?  I  believe  the  very 
sweetness  of  the  mouth  helps  this  effect ;  the  very 
delicacy  of  the  chin  and  the  peculiar  fineness  of 
the  face,  which  seems  strength  in  Madonna,  is 
weakness  in  Lord  Blasil.  That  soft  sensuousness, 
which  makes  you  so  irresistible,  becomes  debased 
and  degraded.  Those  lips,  those  soft,  sweet  lips, 
whose  every  curve  I  have  studied  and  loved  are 
now  the  weak  pleasui'e-loving  lips  of  a  dissolute 
man.  Wliat  does  this  mean?  Is  a  woman  really 
not  as  beautiful  in  character  as  she  seems  to  usP 
Is  she  unable  to  bear  the  oideal  of  man's  unadom- 
ment?  Does  she,  even  when  she  seems  simplest, 
yet  alwavs  in  some  subtle  fashion  dress  her 
eliarms?'' 

"I  have  had  a  theory  for  some  time  past,"  said 
Madonna,  '*that  the  characters  of  the  sexes  are  so 
absolutely  opposite  that  not  only  is  a  woman 
weak  where  a  man  is  strong,  but  that  her  weak- 
ness is  his  strength.  It  is  for  the  very  reason 
that  my  face  is  essentially  strong,  as  a  woman's, 
that,  as  a  man's,  it  is  weak." 

While  she  had  been  speaking  she  had  been 
lighting  a  cigarette,  which  she  offered  to  Sir 
Charles,  but  he  infused  it  almost  unconsciously. 
He  was  asorbed  in  watching  her  face  and  her 
movements. 

"I  believe,"  she  went  on,  **that  our  duality  of 
being  is  de^l^  a  thing  of  soul.  The  more  strong- 
ly a  woman's  individuality  is  developed  the  more 
intensely  feminine  she  becomes;  toerefore,  the 


less  able  to  imitate  man .  The  sexes  are  only  able 
to  ape  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  each  other; 
ther^ore,"  she  added,  as  she  came  near  him,  and 
sat  down  to  smoke  the  discarded  cigarette,  "I 
don't  know  but  what  such  imitations  as  this  of 
mine  may  not  prove  excellent  moral  lessons.  I 
am  able  so  clearly  to  express  the  vileness  of  a 
weak  man,  just  because  I  am  unable  to  represent 
the  occasional  flash  of  true  manliness  which  in 
any  male  repres^itadon  would  probably  relieve 
the  picture.  But  you  are  not  listening?"  she  said, 
turning  her  attention  from  a  ring  of  smoke  which 
she  had  just  formed  to  his  face, 

"Listening!"  cried  Sir  Charles,  starting  to  his 
feet,  "how  can  IP  Why,  you  are  Lord  Blasfl  in- 
carnate. Every  gesture— every  look — oh,  it  is  too 
terrible  a  masquerade.    You  will  drive  me  mad." 

"No,"  said  she,  quietly  throwing  awav  the  end 
of  her  cigarette;  **you  tiave  not  the  making  of  a 
madman  in  you.  Now  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  be 
late." 

She  took  a  great  sealskin  mantle  and  drew  it 
over  her  dress.  It  reached  to  her  feet  and  pro- 
duced a  auaint  disguise.  It  covered  ha:  so  com- 
gletely,  that,  as  far  as  her  figure  went,  ^e  might 
ave  been  a  trainless  lady ;  but,  moustachioed  as 
she  was,  she  looked  like  a  dandy  of  laxurious 
tastes,  who  had  a  fancy  fbr  a  very  warm  over- 
coat. 

Putting  a  peaked  sealskin  hat  on  her  head,  she 
went  singing  away  downstairs.  Sir  Charles  fol- 
lowed her,  witli  slow  steps.  She  was  just  shut- 
ting the  caiTiage  door  as  he  came  out  of  the 
house. 

"Oh,  are  you  coming?"  she  said,  and  opened 
it  again.  He  took  his  place  beside  her,  and  ihsj 
drove  to  the  theatre  witnout  exchanging  a  word. 
Each  was  busy  with  strange,  s£i,  fiuitastic 
thou^ts.  There  were  three  in  that  carriage  in- 
steaa  of  two ;  a  [diantom  had  come  between 
them — Lord  Blasil's  presence  compelled  ^eir  si- 
lence* 

The  play  was  an  absolute  success — ^its  sec<md 
night  was  better  than  its  first.  Madonna  seemed 
to  surpass  herself;  the  public,  all  unconscious  of 
the  private  drama  which  Lord  Blasil  was  enacting 
in  the  acti*ess's  own  life,  applauded  her  witn 
wonder. 

And  she  herself,  standing  upon  t3ie  stage  before 
the  audience  which  thus  applauded  her,  suddenly 
beheld  in  their  upturned  faces  a  revelation  of  the 
secret  of  her  power.  Their  delight  was  not  pure, 
had  no  root  in  real  admiration  of  art.  It  was  of 
that  morbid  kind  which  leads  men  continually  to 
worship  artists  who,  both  greater  Mid  more  vile 
than  they  themselves  are  capable  of  being,  lead 
them  in  uie  paths  they  love,  ^e  recogniz^  sud- 
denly how  wickedly  the  artist  wields  his  powCT 
when  he  works  only  to  be  effective. 

Hie  result  of  this  mood  of  insight  was  that  she 
sent  a  message  to  Sir  Charles  not  to  wait  for  her, 
as  she  had  an  engagement.  So  Sir  Charles,  who 
was  plunged  in  gloom,  took  a  )iansom  and  drove 
straight  home.  He  had  not  kept  his  carriage, 
ex|)ecting  to  have  Madonna's  society  to  the  door 
of  her  house.  But  he  was  not  jealous  with  ref- 
erence to  this  engagement.  It  was  rare,  but  not 
altogether  unusual,  for  her  to  dismiss  him  in  this 
way.  And  to-ni^t  he  was  almost  relieved.  He 
was  growing  so  nervous  and  so  disffusted  with 
the  phantom  nobleman  who  seemea  now  to  be 
Madonna,  inst^  of  Madonna  being  herself,  that 
he  was  glad  to  go  home  in  silence. 
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Once,  in  an  Italian  yilla^,  where  the  whole 
race  is  heautiful,  and  grace  is  the  common  glory 
of  man  and  woman,  he  had  been  deeply  struck 
with  the  exceptional  beauty  of  one  most  lustrous- 
eyed  girl.  Truth  to  tell,  she  bnni^t  the  milk  of 
a  morning ;  ^et  that  was  not  enou^,  in  the  eyes 
of  this  fimdious  admirer,  to  cloud  ner  loireliness. 
But,  while  the  dream  was  upon  him,  he  encoun- 
tered in  one  of  the  peasants  a  discarded  lover  of 
this  t^ical  beauty.  A  little  conversation  let  a 
new  fight  upon  the  subject  of  the  milkmaid^s 
angelhood ;  his  refinement  took  the  alarm  at  the 
coarseness  of  the  sins  of  a  simple  nature. 

Pe  remembered  this  now.  Certainly  Lord 
Blasil  did  not  sin  from  simplicity ;  but  the  change 
which  Madonna  found  it  possible  to  eflTect,  in  her 
very  self,  made  him  wonder  whether  loveliness  is 
not  invariably  a  mere  cloak  or  disguise.  It  was 
the  only  wa^  in  which  he  could  imderstand  the 
thing.  Macionna,  as  an  artist,  was  beyond  his 
grasp.  And  so  he  sat  through  Imlf  the  ni^t,  his 
meerschaum  unlit,  his  hound  patiently  watching 
him,  and  wondering  in  his  mithful,  dim  dog- 
brain  what  could  ail  his  voluptuous  master  that 
he  should  sit  thus,  statue-like,  before  a  dying 
fire. 

Madonna,  meantime,  had  driven  strak^ht  to 
Maurice's  rooms.  He  had  been  at  the  weatre, 
but  she  had  noticed  that  he  left  before  she  did,  and 
she  calculated  that  he  would  be  at  home.  She 
was  ri^ht :  the  man  who  answered  the  door  said, 
'*  Tes,  he  had  just  come  in ;  but  he  did  not  know 
that  he  would  see  any  one." 

'*  Will  you  tell  hun,"  said  Madonna,  **  that  Lord 
Blasil  wishes  to  see  him.'' 

The  man  went,  and  returned  immediately  to 
usher  her  in.  She  pulled  off  her  sealsldn  cloak, 
and  the  servant  (who  had  never  seen  her  before) 
took  it  from  her.  So  she  entered  Maurice's  study, 
dressed  simply  as  she  appecured  upon  the  stage. 

"Of  course,"'  said  Maurice,  " it  is  Madonna.'^ 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  form  of  his  greeting, 
but  sat  down  in  the  chair  he  offered  her,  and  be- 
gan to  talk.  She  accepted  a  cigarette  and  some 
claret.  Maurice  took  nis  place  in  a  chair  near 
her,  and  followed  her  lead ;  only  glancing  at  her 
now  and  then  to  assure  himseUT  he  was  not 
dreaming. 

For  his  visitor  seemed  actually  to  be  Lord  Bla- 
sil, not  Madonna.  He  soon  lost  the  idea  of 
Madonna,  and  spoke  as  though  it  were  Lord 
Blasil  he  spoke  to.  And  he  be^m  soon  to  speak 
with  heat,  for  his  visitor — ^languidly  enough,  it  is 
true,  but  still  forcibly — talked  in  a  manner  which 
displeased  him. 

Maurice  was  a  literary  man  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  London.  He  did  not 
profess  to  be,  or  attempt  to  be,  better  than  other 
men  about  him — ^indeed,  he  was  considered  rathCT 
fast,  and  perhaps  his  friendship  with  Madonna 
herself  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  spots 
in  his  life.  Yet  he  soon  bg^an  to  feel  the  society 
of  Lord  Blasil  oppressive  m>m  its  atmosphere  of 
refined  viciousness.  He  grew  heated  and  a  little 
indignant  in  listening  to  some  of  the  theories 
which  his  visitor  quietly  and  easUy  brou^t  for- 
ward as  a  matter  of  course. 

They  talked  on  fax  into  the  night,  and  Lord 
Blasil,  as  the  hours  passed  on,  showed  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  iimer  recesses  of  his  character 
until  Maurice  eyed  him  with  an  aversion  as  hot 
as,  tfaou^  different  from.  Sir  Charles's. 

Lord  Blasil  rose  at  last,  and  took  his  leave; 


but  he  paused  and  turned  ere  he  reached  the 
door. 

♦*  Now,"  he  said,  *•  I  have  shown  you  myself, 
and  have  given  you  some  idea  of  what  I  suggest 
to  others.  May  vou  forgive  yourself  for  having 
created  me :  for  naving  so  pandered  to  the  public 
taste  as  to  have  pleased  them  with  a  modem  mon- 
ster like  mjrself,  when  there  lay  in  you  the  ix>wer 
to  put  before  it  beautiful  thou^ts  and  a  noble 
ideal.  You  have  worked  for  effect-,  for  success; 
you  may  yet  work  with  a  higher  aim." 

So  saying.  Lord  Blasil  left  the  room,  drew  on 
his  sealskin  coat,  and  entered  his  carriage.  Mau- 
rice, absorbed  tmd  distracted,  remained  gazing 
at  the  door  through  which  his  strange  visitor  had 
departed. 

Madonna,  within  her  carriage,  took  the  dark 
wig  from  off  her  soft  fair  hair,  anil  the  moustache 
from  her  lip. 

It  was  late  when  she  got  home;  the  house  felt 
wide  and  lonely  as  she  entered  it.  Her  maid, 
sleepy,  yet  with  a  smile  (for  Madonna's  servants 
alwi^  were  fond  of  her),  was  waiting  to  undress 
her.  When  the  dress  coat  was  laid  aside.  Ma- 
donna drew  on  her  white  cashmere  dressing- 
gown  with  a  sieh  of  relief.  She  had  never  cared 
much  for  such  udngs ;  but  now  she  felt  a  pleasure 
in  the  soft  lace  that  fell  about  her  robe.  "  I  am 
a  woman  again,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  the  maid 
took  the  pins  from  her  hair  and  let  the  long  curls 
&11  upon  her  shoulders. 

She  had  relieved  herself  of  the  intensity  with 
which  she  had  realized  the  character  of  L(»d 
Blasil,  l]^  showins^  to  Maurice  what  she  felt  to  be 
the  immorali^  ofsuch  a  depletion,  and,  with  the 
sense  that  a  auty  had  been  done,  a  reaction  set 
l^e  threw  off  the  stress  which  had  been 
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upon  her:  she  delighted  in  every  detail  which 
was  part  of  her  womimliness. 

The  mood  lasted,  indeed,  grew  in  strength; 
and  the  next  day  she  found  herself  so  foolishly 
feminine  as  to  oe  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
hour  of  Sir  Charles's  aft^noon  visit.  It  came, 
and  passed ;  he  was  late.  She  was  more  disap- 
pointed than  she  liked  to  allow  when  she  found 
that  it  was  growing  too  late  for  the  accustomed 
saunter  in  the  rmk.  She  had,  half-uncon- 
sciouslv,  been  longing  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  to 
place  herself  in  we  womanly  attitude — to  be 
taken  care  of,  in  fact,  even  thou^  it  were  only 
in  trifles  that  the  protection  wouM  be  shown. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
came  at  last.  Madonna  had  given  up  attempt- 
ing to  read  or  work;  she  had  crouched  down  by 
the  fire  to  watch  and  wait  for  his  step.  She  had 
become  absorbed  in  the  thou^t  of  her  lover,  and 
his  absence  fiUed  her  with  concern.  She  forgot 
that  the  active  piirt  of  her  dav  had  yet  to  come; 
Lord  Blasil  baa  passed  out  of  her  consciousness. 

She  did  not  turn  to  greet  him  dU  he  was  close 
to  her;  then  the  slender,  closely-draped  figure 
arose  amid  the  flickering  firelight  like  a  more 
intense  flame;  she  lifted  her  face  to  his,  her  eyes 
liquid  with  love-light. 

Sir  Charles  touched  her  hand,  looked  into 
thosegleaming eyes,  and  then  covered  his  own. 

**  M^iat  is  the  matter,  Charlie?  "  cried  Madonna. 
"  Are  you  ill  or  troubled?  " 

*'  Both,  I  think.  Troubled  I  am,  indeed,  and 
that  beyond  my  endurance." 

«*Caiarlie!"  she  said,  in  that  deep,  mellow 
voice  of  hers,  so  womanly  and  full,  '*  tell  me 
your  trouble.    Cannot  I  alleviate  it  ?  " 
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•♦No!"  he  answered,  ♦'tuiless  you  can  again 
change  yourself,  and  hide  from  me  that  homble 
face  which  now  I  see  always  beneath  yoqr  mask 
of  beauty!" 

**  What! "  she  said,  her  voice  losing  one  whole 
gradation  of  richness,  and  the  sympathy  sinking 
back  from  her  eyes,  ♦*are  you  thinking  still  m 
this  foolish  character  which  annoys  you  r  " 

'*Dont  say  annoys — it  haunts,  it  pursues  me! 
I  cannot  see  you  as  Madonna  any  longer.  I  haye 
fought  against  it,  but  it  has  conquered  me  at 
last.  When  I  first  saw  you  in  that  dress  the 
transformation  was  terrible  to  mV  eyes;  yet  it 
seemed  that  the  face  which  I  hated  was  imposed 
upon,  and  hid  over,  the  face  I  loved.  But  grad- 
ually this  has  changed,  and  beneath  your  own  I 
see  that  horrid  countenance  —  your  sweetest 
smile  contains  his  sneer,  your  tenderest  glance  is 
capable  of  his  hideous  insincerity.  I  can  bear  it 
no  loziger  —  your  face  will  drive  me  mad ! " 

Madonna  had  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  held  her 
hands  tight  clasped  in  her  lap.  She  felt  that  she 
had  come  to  a  point  beyona  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tolerate  her  lover's  strange  revul- 
sions of  feeling.  "I  think,"  she  sai<C  after  a 
pause,  **  this  h^  gone  far  enough.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect visitors  to  ai^ress  such  language  as  this  to 
me;  you  had  better  cease  your  visits,  as  they  are 
plamly  not  longer  agreeable  to  you.  I  free  you 
from  our  engagement." 

*•  Thank  you,"  answered  Sir  Charles  gravely, 
and  took  one  step  as  if  intending  to  go  immem- 
ately.    But  suddenly  he  broke  out  again : 

"  Tou  are  not  exhibiting  another  character, 
but  your  own,  when  you  stand  and  speak  before 
an  audience.  You  cannot  incorporate  tmother 
individuality  into  yourself.  The  artist  may  rep- 
resent things  foreign  to  his  own  nature  upon 
canvas,  but  not  upon  his  face.  What  you  express 
by  your  actions  and  appearance  you  must  have 
sympathy  with,  therefore  there  is  a  part  of  your 
soul  in  which  it  has  a  home.  Lord  Blasil  and 
his  petty  falseness  must  be  as  much  a  part  of 
your  very  self  as  is  the  Madonna  I  have  loved. 
Vou  have  only  exhibited  yourself  in  a  new 
light." 

♦♦Excuse  me,"  said  Madonna,  as  soon  as  he 
had  ceased  to  speak,  ♦♦  but  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss myself  Just  now." 

She  was  sitting  still,  her  hands  clasped  tight 
before  her.  He  looked  at  her;  with  a  mighty 
effort  he  gazed  a  moment  tail  and  earnestly  at 
her.  ♦♦  G5)d-bye,  Madonna,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice.  She  luised  her  eyes  to  his  and 
stirred  a  little,  almost  as  if  in  pain.  ♦♦Oh,  my 
God!  there  is  his  look  again,  I  see  it  creep  up 
from  beneath!"  cried  Sir  Charles.  ♦♦It  is  too 
terrible! " 

Without  another  word,  he  hurried  away,  leav- 
ing her,  still  sitting  there  in  a  chair  beside  the  fire. 

And  she  sat  on  without  moving,  her  hands 
tight  clasped,  her  eyes  fixed. 

A  great  darkness  had  fallen  on  her.  She  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  chill  and  dreariness  wjiich 
she  could  not  'struggle  against.  She  was  men- 
tally crushed  by  this  sudden  slaying  of  his  love- 
life  ;  the  words  which  Sir  Charles  had  said  about 
her  art  seemed  to  take  from  it  all  meaning  and 
reality.  In  the  deep  melancholy  of  her  unex- 
pected isolation  she  began  almost  to  believe  him 
right,  that  her  acting  was  nothing  but  a  varied 
euibition  of  herself.  She  thought  dully  of  the 
applause  which  had  always  been  to  her  a  kind  of 


food  —  it  appeared  to  her  no  longer  as  the  aprae- 
ciation  of  an  artist's  work,  it  se^aed  only  a  iiwor 
d^ng  amusement  caused  by  a  foolish  woman 
who  was  willing  to  show  the  loathsomeness  of 
her  heart  or  the  gaiety  of  her  spirits,  accordii^ 
to  her  caprice. 

Her  art,  her  love,  her  life — all  was  swept  from 
her.  She  felt  herself  to  be  just  alone — a  sad 
and  solitary  individuality  in  a  gray  mist  of  stem 
realities. 

But  there  came  the  inevitable  hour  when  that 
unappeEunble  tyrant,  the  public,  demanded  her 
presence.  She  had  disr^;ardod  her  dinner;  but, 
when  her  maid  anxiously  assured  her  that  there 
would  scarcely  be  lime  for  her  to  reach  the 
theatre  and  to  dress,  she  roused  herself  from  har 
dark  lethargy.  She  ate  some  food  without  know- 
ing what  sue  ate,  and  drtuik  enough  wine  to 
strengthen  her  for  the  task  which  lay  oefore  her. 

Never  had  her  heart  failed  her  as  it  failed  her 
to-night.  She  trembled  when  she  stood  dressed, 
and  ready  to  go  upon  the  stage.  Eveiything 
seemed  garish  and  false  to  her — the  business  ^ 
the  stage  was  a  mockery ;  the  words  of  the  i^y» 
which  before  had  appeared  pregnant  with  wit^ 
sounded  to  her  ears  flat  and  empty. 

Mamice,  in  his  comer,  waited  her  appearance 
with  almost  a  feeling  of  awe.  She  had  so 
startled  and  overwhelmed  him  during  her  visit 
at  his  rooms  on  the  previous  ni^t,  that  he  fidt 
almost  nfrtdd  when  the  moment  approached  for 
him  to  again  behold  the  character  which  was  tiie 
creature  of  his  own  imagination. 

To  his  amazement,  her  presence,  when  she 
came,  seemed  rather  to  dim  than  to  illuminate 
thestiige.  What  did  it  mean?  He  leaned  {or- 
ward  and  listened  intently,  for  her  articulation 
was  less  distinct  than  usual.  As  the  play  pro- 
ceeded his  amazement  grew,  for  she  faltered 
in  her  acting  more  than  once. 

He  fearea  she  must  be  ill.  He  hurried  out, 
when  the  play  was  over,  to  find  her,  and  ascertain 
what  could  be  the  matter.  But  she  had  been  too 
quick  for  him.  They  told  him  that,  when  she 
had  spoken  her  last  word,  she  had  gone  straight 
to  her  brougham  without  changing  her  dress — 
without  spe^dng  a  word  to  any  one. 

He  went  home,  frill  of  concern  about  her;  and 
when  be  awoke  in  the  morning  his  first  thought 
was  for  her.  He  put  aside  omer  engagements, 
and  went  early  to  her  house. 

He  was  shown  into  her  drawing-room.  Every- 
thing looked  as  it  had  looked  that  morning  when 
he  had  first  asked  her  to  personate  his  characvac 
of  Loi^i  Blasil.  The  sunbght  fell  upon  the  birds 
and  flowers  in  the  wide  window.  Madonna  sat 
in  her  accustomed  chair  beside  the  fire;  she  wore 
the  same  dress  of  violet  velvet— the  white  lace  fell 
softly  about  her  full  white  throat ;  but  the  fiur  face 
was  a  shade  paler,  and  the  sweet  Madonna-like 
smile  a  shade  more  dim.  She  had  a  book  upon 
her  knees,  but  it  was  unread;  her  hands  were 
clasped  upon  the  leaves. 

♦'I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  as  Maurice  sat 
down  beside  her. 

♦♦Are  you  ill?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

•♦No.  Why  do  you  ask?  Because  I  murdered 
my  part  last  night?  I  will  tell  you  why  that 
was.  I  had  taken  a  sudden  horror  of  the  charac- 
ter, for  a  feeling  possessed  me  that  it  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  my  own  evilness." 

♦♦Your  artistic  powers  outdid  themsdvcs  the 
night  before.    It  must  have  been  a  re-action." 
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"Artistic  powers? — tell  me,  Maurice,  do  you 
believe  that  an  actor  can  represent  anything  of 
which  his  nature  does  not  contain  the  possibil- 
ities?" 

'*No,  but  should  that  trouble  you?  The  ar- 
tistic, the  creative  nature  is  the  nearest  akin  to 
God,  who  must  contain  all  possibilities  within 
Himself.  Your  artistic  power  may  perhaps  ter- 
rify you,  for  it  passes  beyond  representation  into 
creation.  You  have  filled  with  actual  humanity 
the  idea  of  Lord  Blasil,  of  which  I  produced  but 
the  ^rm-thou^ht.  But  though  this  power  may 
temfy  you,  hold  it  sacred.  It  is  a  spark  of  divine 
life  witnin  you." 

**Well,"  said  Madonna,  with  a  strange  sort  of 
melancholy  mirthfiilness,  "this  being  of  whose 
creation  ^ou  speak  fidfils  his  character  weU. 
Lord  Blasil  is  lond  of  bringing  trouble  between 
lovers;  he  has  parted  another  ^air." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Maurice. 

She  did  not  answer.  He  stared  at  her  sad  fiico, 
on  whidi  the  smUe  flickered  doubtfully. 

"Not— you  don't  mean  yourself^  and — " 

"And  Sir  Charles,"  said  Madonna,  taking  up 
his  unfinished  sentence. 

"But  how  has  Lord  Blasil—?" 

''How  has  Lord  Blasil  done  this?  I  really 
don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you.  Sir  Charles  found 
it  impossible  to  dissociate  me  from  him ;  and,  as 
he  r^arded  his  company  as  unbearable,  of  course 
he  found  it  necessary  to  forswear  mine." 

•'You  don't  really  mean  that  you— that  your 
engagement  jb  broken?" 

'*I  ao,"  said  Madonna. 

"And  this! — "  exclaimed  Maurice,  "at  the  mo- 
ment of  your  greatest  triumi^! — when  you  have 
decisively  taken  your  position  above  every  living 
actress!  When  you  have  made  the  stage  your 
own! — strange,  that  trouble  should  come  to  you 
now!" 

"Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  said  Madonna;  "for 
Sir  Charles  succeeded  yesterday  in  putting  me 
out  of  conceit  with  my  art.  That  is  why  I  acted 
so  badlv  last  night.  I  am  absurdly  impression- 
able; all  women  are,  I  suppose.  Aheady  jon 
have  again  made  me  think  it  an  art  worth  living 
for." 

"Why,  Madonna,  such  art  as  yours— such  a 
capacity  as  yours  when  you  came  to  my  rooms 
and  ^owed  me  mysc^,  and  exhibited  to  me  my 
own  thoughts— it  is  an  art  worth  living  and  dy- 
ing for!" 

"Then  I  will  live  for  it,"  said  Madonna,  fixing 
dreamy  eyes  upon  the  fire;  "you  have  given  me 
new  life.  Doubtless,"  she  said  in  a  fainter  voice, 
"I  can  live  for  my  art — and  perhaps  die  for  it — 
without  love," 

There  was  a  little  pause.  And  then  Maurice 
came  very  softly  to  her  side,  and  spoke  half  tim- 
idly: 

"Madonna,  as  an  artist  I  already  worship  you 
— as  a  woman  dare  I  ask  if  you  will  let  me  love 
you?" 

Sbb  did  not  take  her  eyes  fix)m  the  fire  for  a 
moment.  When  she  lifted  them  to  his,  they 
were  wet,  and  gleamed  like  violets  with  the  dew 
upon  them. 

••You  are  so  good,  dear  Maurice,"  she  said ;  ''but 
do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  I  am  not  part  of 
your  destiny,  except  as  a  fellow-worker.  Don't 
look  so  sad;  we  may  flirt  a  little,  you  know,"  she 
added,  her  smile  brightening.  ••Come,  sit  here 
and  talk  to  me.  It  hdps  me  to  realize  my  work." 


••Curses  on  Lord  Blasil!"  cried  Maurice.  •'Why 
did  I  let  him  come  into- existence?  Oh,  Madonna, 
I  cannot  forgive  myself.  You  were,  indeed  in- 
spired whenyou  showed  me  how  evil  a  thing  I 
had  done,  x  et  the  very  intensity  of  your  inspira- 
tion has  brought  you  this  sudden  sohtude!" 

••Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  a  strange  smile,  ''as 
solitude  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
artist,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  hall- 
mark upon  me.  Surely  I  am  ^genuine  in  my  art 
now  that  it  has  driven  my  love  out  of  doors?" 

University  Magazine, 

A  COQUETTE. 

BY  BARBARA  LAKE 

[This  was  a  British  coquette,  in  Temple  Bar, 
In  Amierica  we  have  no  lords,  and  no  curates. 
So  here  the  lady  would  have  accepted  the  loving, 
woftil  farmerlaa — perhaps.    Ed. J 

She  rambled  through  the  meadows  wide. 

So  richly  gemmed  with  dow ; 
Her  hair  was  bright  as  eolden  light. 

Her  eyes  were  azure  oloe. 
And  shyly,  there,  the  former  lad 
Betrayed  his  love  and  woe : — 
She  passed  him  by 
With  head  held  hiffh, 
And  coldly  answered  ••No!" 

She  wandered  to  the  woodland  pool, 

By  wild  ilow'rs  all  begirt ; 
She  saw  her  beauty  in  its  depth. 
And  smiled  —  the  pretty  ifirt ! 
And  there  the  curate  told  his  love, 
Tho*  hope  was  almost  dead ; 
But  thouffh  she  sighed, 
She  nought  replied. 
She  only  snook  her  head ! 

She  lingered  by  the  broad  park-gate — 

The  old  lord  lingered  too : 
He  sought  the  maiden  for  his  bride, 

And  knew,  too.  how  to  woo. 
And  though  no  feigned  love's  sad  despair, 
Her  answer  he  could  guess ; 
But  could  not  spv 
Her  triumph  h&h  I — 
She  smiled  and  whispered,  ••  Yes ! " 


ZXJLU— AKD  OTHER-WEAPONS. 

Nearly  every  race  possesses  its  own  national 
weapon,  which  it  regards  with  an  estimation  more 
or  less  exaggerated,  and  in  the  wielding  of  which 
it  excels  aUothers.  In  the  earlier  records  of  war 
some  nations  were  pre-eminent  in  the  use  of  the 
slin^,  and  the  ••five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 
brook  "  in  the  shepherd^s  bag  of  the  boy  David 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  brazen  panoply 
and  spear,  ••  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  of  the  gigantic 
Philistine. 

The  Parthian  of  ancient  times  was  not  more 
dangerous  in  the  dexterity  with  which  he  plied 
bow  and  arrow  on  horseback,  in  the  charge  or 
retreat,  ^an  tiie  Turkman  of  modem  days.  Nor 
was  tlie  English  yeoman  of  the  Plantagenet  and 
Lancastrian  wars  more  famous  for  his  adroit  use 
of  the  bill,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ••  laid  his 
body  in  his  lon^  bow,"  than  his  descendant  is  for 
handling  the  bayonet,  •'  the  queen  of  British 
w^ipons." 

The  Genoese  mercenaries  made  a  name  for 
themselves  in  tlie  armies  of  Europe  for  their  skill 
with  the  cross-bow;  before  it  was  discarded  for 
the  arquebuse ;  just  as  did  tibe  Hawk-eyes  of  the 
New  World  wiUi  the  long  rifle  of  the  backwoods, 
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before  its  range  was  out-distanced  by  more  mod- 
em arms  of  precision.  The  trenchant  qualities 
of  the  Toledo  blade  in  the  hands  of  the  followers 
of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  and  his  successors,  com- 
bined with  discipline  and  ferocity,  made  the  Span- 
ish infantry  a  terror  to  Europe  for  a  hundred  and 
fif^  years. 

In  India  we  haye  examples  of  special  weapons 
affected  by  various  tribes  who  have  acquired  an 
unique  proficiency  in  their  use.  The  Ghoorka 
will  assail  without  hesitation  and  with  considera- 
ble success  a  tiger  in  the  Terai,  or  an  Af|?han  on 
his  hillside,  armed  only  with  an  awkward-looking 
but  very  murderous  ^ife,  which  he  calls  a  kook- 
rie;  wnereas  a  Poorbeah  or  Mahratta  would 
probably  only  cut  o^  his  own  head  or  leg  in 
wielding  it. 

The  Sikh  fanatics  of  Runjeet  Singh's  days, 
known  as  the  Akalis  or  Immortals,  were  noted 
for  the  truculent  address  with  which  they  flung 
the  chukkra,  an  iron  quoit  with  sharpened  outer 
edge,  and  six  or  ei^ht  inches  in  diameter.  Several 
of  these  were  earned  about  the  person— gener^y 
on  the  pugffrie — ^in  addition  to  tmee  or  four  swords 
and  a  matm-lock;  and  the  force  and  precision  of 
aim  were  said  to  be  such  as  to  lop  off  the  leg  of  a 
horse,  or  even  of  an  elephant. 

Amon^  more  savage  races  still,  the  Dyak  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  rejoices  in  hissumpitan,  and 
the  Indian  of  the  Essequibo  in  its  aniuogue,  the 
zanU>atana,  through  which  they  deftly  puff  tiny 
arrows,  each  tipped  with  certain  dcaUi.  Few 
even  of  the  veteran  whalemen  who  sail  from  Dun- 
dee, or  the  coast  of  Maine,  can  rival  the  Esqui- 
maux in  launching  the  hai^goon;  and  no  colonist 
— except,  perhaps,  mi'.  Spofforth — has  yet  learned 
to  throw  toe  boomerang  like  the  indigenous  Aus- 
tralian ;  whilst  in  hurlmg  the  tomahawk  no  white 
man  has  ever  equalled  the  Delawares  of  Fcnimore 
Cooper,  or  the  Dakotahs  of  Catlin — for  the  very 
sufficient  reason,  as  Mr.  Bumppo  put  it,  that  the 
accomplishment  was  not  among  a  white  man^s 

The  most  primitive,  because  the  most  simple, 
weapons  of  war  or  the  chase  are  the  spear  and 
the  club,  under  various  forms  and  names.  The 
gladiator's  trident,  the  Homeric  javelin,  the  Ro- 
man pilum,  the  Turkish  jereed,  the  Landsknecht's 
halberd,  the  Polii^  lance,  the  British  cloth-yard 
shaft  and  boarding-pike,  are  all  varieties  of  the 
primevflJ  painted  stick,  when  metal  superseded 
flint  and  obsidian  as  the  piercing  medium.  All 
these  are  representative  weapons,  with  reputations 
of  their  own  at  one  time  or  another  in  history, 
and  to  these  must  now  be  added  the  assagai  and 
knobkiri  of  the  Amazulu. 

The  word  assagai  does  not  belong  to  the  ver- 
nacular, but — like  **Eaffir''  itself,  the  Arabic  for 
infldel :  '*  kaross,"  a  cloak  made  of  skins  of  beasts 
or  birds ;  '*  kraal,''  a  conglomeration  of  huts  and 
cattle-pens  which  does  duty  for  a  town  or  village, 
and  many  other  terms — ^is  borrowed  firom  a  wr- 
eign  tongue.  The  Zulu  name  for  the  weapon  is 
*<  unkonto."  The  shaft,  with  an  average  length 
of  five  feet,  and  a  diameter  equal  to  a  man's  littJe 
finder,  is  cut  from  the  assagai  tree  (Vurtisia  jagi- 
nea),  which  is  not  unlike  mahogany.  The  wood 
is  brittle,  yet  elastic,  the  latter  quality  giving  the 
spear  that  peculiar  vibratory  motion  on  which  its 
accuracy  of  flight  so  much  depends. 

On  account  of  the  brittleness,  a  novice  will 
break  many  shafts  before  he  learns  to  throw  his 
assagai  secundum  artem.    Inaptly  cast,  the  shaft, 


as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  sround,  is  ]khle  to  whip 
forward,  and  break  off  uiort  above  the  blade,  a 
circumstance  which  was  astutely  tal^n  advantage 
of,  on  one  occasion,  by  a  celebrated  diief.  Before 
joining  battle,  he  niade  his  followers  cut  half-way 
throuSi  the  staff,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
metal  nead.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the 
spear  went  home  into  a  human  body  the  shaft 
r^Qiained  intact;  but  if  it  struck  a  shield,  a  tree, 
or  the  ground,  it  snapped  and  became  usdess  to 
the  enemy. 

The  assa^  heads  are  generally  blade-shaped, 
some  consist  of  a  mere  spike,  and  a  few  are 
barbed.  When  the  first  shape  is  adopted,  whether 
with  or  without  the  barb,  there  is  invariably  a 
raised  ridge  along  the  centxe  of  the  blade,  which 
is  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  peculiarity  of  form 
are  that  this  b£de  acts  like  the  feathers  of  an 
arrow,  and  that,  as  the  heads  are  always  made  of 
soft  iron,  they  can  be  more  easily  sharpened  when 
blunted  by  use.  By  making  the  tang  of  the  head 
red-hot,  the  former  bores  a  passage  ^r  itself  into 
the  thickest  end  of  the  shafts  where  it  is  secured 
by  binding  a  narrow  strip  of  raw  and  wet  hide 
round  the  wood.  The  hide  contracts  on  diying, 
and  thus  a  simple  band  is  made  nearly  as  strong 
as  if  of  iron. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  as^eais,  the 
throwing  and  the  stabbmg,  the  latter  with  a  lon^ 
and  straight  blade.  To  a  Kaffir  this  weapon  is 
literally  the  staff  of  life.  With  it  he  kiUs  his 
enemy  and  his  g^e,  slaughters  and  cuts  up  his 
cattle,  trains  their  horns,  shaves  his  own  or  his 
neighbor's  head,  does  his  carpentry,  and  furriery, 
and  countless  oUier  jobs  of  various  sorts. 

In  its  original  form,  the  assagai  was  essentially 
a  missile,  but  the  renowned  Chaka,  among  other 
military  reforms,  converted  it  into  a  shorter  and 
heavier  stabbing  spear,  unfit  for  throwing,  and 
only  to  be  used  at  close  Quarters.  His  soldiers 
were  armed  with  a  very  large  shield,  and  onty 
one  assA^,  instead  of  the  half-dozen  or  even 
more  wim  which  they  used  to  go  into  action. 
This  necessitated  a  change  in  Uie  old  tactics. 
Thenceforward  the  men  were  taught  to  move 
swiftly  on  the  enem^  in  a  compact  body,  and  after 
the  hostile  assagais  were  expended  on  ih&r 
shields,  to  close. 

Prospects  of  reward,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  them  in  case  of  failure,  reod&ed 
them  almost  invincible  when  opposed  to  natiye 
trib^  and  justified  the  adoption  of  the  new 
weapon;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
Zulus  came  to  encounter  the  Dutch  Boers,  new 
conditions  of  war  arose,  and  the  missile  assagais 
and  old  style  of  fighting  were  restored  to  fiftvor. 
Chaka's  uncompromising  weapon  and  tactics 
were  foimd  to  be  useless  against  horsemen,  who, 
after  delivering  fire,  gallop  away  out  of  reach 
to  reload. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  descripticm 
of  the  action  at  Isandula,  that  Cetywayo  has  re- 
verted to  the  stabbing  as^igai  of  his  unde,  while 
retaining  the  ori^nS  missile,  in  addition  to  the 
firearms  with  which  many  of  his  soldiers  are  now 
armed.  The  true  Kaffir  rejects  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  war- 
rior, but  he  will  slave  cheerfidly  for  a  twelve- 
month or  more  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  rifle 
and  ammimition.  Notwithstanding  the  prdiib- 
itory  laws  about  the  importation  offirearms  into 
the  South  African  colonies,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
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lievB  that  four  hundred  thousand  guns  of  various 
IdiHis  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  natives. 
CetyvTOTO  is  known  to  have  received  several  diou- 
8and  rifles  through  St.  Lucia  and  Delagoa  Bays, 
some  of  which  went  from  Birmingham,  and  some 
&oxn  Genoa,  at  a  time  when  war  between  this 
country  and  Russia  was  haujring  in  the  balance. 
The  clubs  used  by  the  Ka&  tribes  varv  from 
fourteen  inches  to  more  than  six  feet  in  length, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  knob,  whence  the  name 
of  knobkiri.  The  shorter  knobkiri  can  be  carried 
in  the  belt,  and  at  close  quarters  can  be  employed 
as^  a  club;  but  it  is  more  commonly  used  as  a 
missile,  especially  in  knocking  over  birds  and 
small  gune.  The  short,  heavily-knobbed  ones 
are  niore  generally  used  by  the  Hottentots  and 
Boqesmen  than  by  the  Zulus,  who  prefer  the 
lonj^er  weapon  even  as  a  missile.  The  shorter 
kin  Is,  however,  the  true  one,  as  invented  orig- 
inally by  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Zulus  have  grad- 
uallv  lengthened  the  stick  f»nd  diminished  the  size 
of  the  knobs. 

ELiris  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  acacia 
wood,  some  few  of  the  horn  of  the  white  rhinoc- 
eros, and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  latter  kind  has 
been  known  to  fetch  as  much  as  ten  pounds  in 
England.  The  long  kiris  of  the  Zulus  are  g«i- 
erally  cut  from  the  Laurus  btdkUa,  better  ^own 
by  its  popular  but  unpleasant  name  of  stinkwood. 
It  is  contrary  to  Kaffir  etiquette  (for  obvious  reas- 
ons) to  appear  with  an  assagai  in  the  hut  of  a 
superior,  or  to  carry  one  at  a  dance;  but  as  he 
must  carry  something  in  his  hand,  the  more  in- 
nocent sorts  of  knobkuis  are  substituted  on  these 
occasions. 

The  onlj  other  weapon  ever  borne  bv  a  Zulu 
is  a  defensive  one,  consisting  of  an  ox-hide  shield, 
oval  in  form,  impervious  to  arrow  or  assagai, 
and  completely  covering  his  body  from  the  nose 
to  the  feet.  A  stick,  long  enoumi  to  project  be- 
yond both  extremities  of  the  hide,  runs  down 
the  centre,  and  distinctive  daubs  of  red,  white  or 
black  denote  the  particular  regiment  to  which 
the  bearer  belongs. 

None  butmamed  soldiers  and  '*  men  "  entitled 
to  wear  the  isikokko,  or  head-ring,  are  allowed 
to  have  white  shields ;  while  the  unmarried  ones, 
or  *'  boys,^^  carry  black  shields  as  soon  as  they 
have  earned  the  right  to  do  so  by  conduct  in  the 
field.  On  this  point  Dingan,  Chaka^s  successor, 
was  very  exacting,  and  always  reftised  the  honor 
to  an  aspirant  until  he  haa  given  some  very 
striking  proofs  indeed  of  his  prowess. 

Once  a  Week. 

ETRUBIA.* 

[Mrs.  Gray's  and  Mr.  Dennis's  books  are  the 
two  standard  English  authorities  on  ancient  Etru- 
ria.  The  unknown  and  thus  far  undiscoverable 
origins  of  tibe  Etrurian  race,  civilization,  and  lan- 
guage, have  long  fiimished  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  problems,  and  as  the  reviewer  says  In 
this  paper,  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Dennises 
book  proves  its  high  and  permanent  authority. 
— ia.] 

Mr.  Dennis  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
been  able  to  see,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  second  birth,  so  to  speak,  of  a 

^  The  Blties  and  Bemeteries  of  Etruria.  By  George 
Dennis.  Revised  Edition,  recording  the  most  recent 
discoveries.  With  map,  plans,  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.    London :  John  Murray.    1878. 
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work  which  has  from  the  date  of  its  first  issue 
established  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  Eng- 
li^  literature.  Throu^outthat  interval  the  vet- 
eran explorer  and  ardiseologist  has  had  an  ey€ 
open  to  the  prosrees  of  research  and  discovery  in 
the  region  he  nad  made  his  own,  and  has  kept 
himself  abreast  with  every  advance  in  Etrurian 
exploration,  making  four  tours  through  the  prov- 
ince within  the  last  three  years,  besides  collecting 
all  published  notices  of  discovery  and  discussions 
of  critical  value  for  incorporation  with  the  results 
of  his  original  labors.  The  time  has  now  come, 
he  judges,  for  once  more  submitting  his  work  to 
the  public,  remodelled  and  expandS  by  the  help 
of  the  latest  and  most  authentic  researches,  bring- 
ing down  the  history  of  Etruscan  art  and  archaeo- 
logy to  the  present  dav.  He  has,  moreover, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  the  new  light 
gain3  from  similar  researches  in  o&er  parts  of 
Italy,  especially  at  Palcstrina,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  take  a  fiirther  step  beyond  the  limits 
originally  assigned  to  it,  adding  a  description  of 
the  recent  excavations  at  Bologna. 

It  is  not  as  a  professed  {diilologistthat  Mr.  Den- 
nisenters  upon  the  antiquarian  aspectof  his  subject, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  upon  philological  grounds 
that  the  earl^  history,  and,  sSbove  all,  the  etymol- 
ogy of  Etruna  has  in  the  main  to  be  decided.  He 
has  done  his  best  to  collect  and  to  set  before  the 
reader  the  principal  theories  put  forward  by  crit- 
ical students  of  Etruscan  lore,  wi^  the  data  upon 
which  they  have  sought  to  establish  the  funda- 
mental afimities  of  the  language,  whilst  he  mod- 
estly disclaims  any  authority  to  give  final  judg- 
ment upon  these  vexed  questions.  We  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  introduced  into  his 
pages  more  numerous  and  prominent  specimens 
of  the  inscriptions  out  of  which  the  desired  light 
is  to  be  struck.  The  list  in  Fabretti^s  "Corpus," 
with  its  supplements,  which  is  but  rarelv  named 
by  Mr.  Dennis,  amounts  to  about  five  thousand, 
though  unhappily  few  of  these  consist  of  more 
than  the  short  and  conventional  mortuary  form- 
ulas. Not  more  than  twenty  extend  beyond  five 
lines  in  all,  and  all  the  knowledge  we  derive  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  is  confined  to  some 
thirty  woras,  many  of  them  disguised  in  great 
part  by  the  foreign  medium  through  which  they 
have  passed  to  us.  There  is,  moreover,  the  fa- 
mous piur  of  ivory  dice  from  Vuloi,  showing  the 
Etruscan  numerals  up  to  six,  but  variously  iden- 
tified by  rival  interoreters,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
agreeing  with  Ellis,  Campanari,  and  Mij^liauioni 
in  only  two  instances  out  of  the  six.  Smce  Mr. 
Dennis  went  to  press  with  his  new  edition  there 
has  come  to  light  the  interesting  discovery  at 
Piacenza  of  the  bronze  femp/ufn  wiSi  which  some 
Etruscan  augur  marked  out  the  heavens.  The 
Etruscan  vocabulary  has  hereby  been  enriched 
with  the  word  Hv,  me  mocm,  confirming  the  pre- 
vious conjecture  that  Hvr  meant  **month.'^ 
Amongst  other  words  which  it  helps  to  elucidate 
Professor  Sayce  announces  his  belief  that  he  has 
detected  the  original  of  the  Latin  lUuus.  But  at 
the  best  ^ere  has  been  no  other  lost  language  for 
the  recovery  of  which  our  literary  appi^atus  has 
been  so  small.  A  brief  but  clear  summary  of  the 
tentative  S3rstems  of  interpretation  b  jpven  by 
Mr.  Dennis,  who,  however,  omits  all  reference  to 
the  philological  labors  of  Professor  Deecke,  the 
most  authoritative  perhaps  of  all.  Whilst  pass- 
ing slightly  over  tne  view  of  Corssen  as  to  the 
Italic  origin  of  the  Etruscan,  and  that  of  Lord 
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Crawford  and  Balcarres,  referring  it  to  the  old 
German  dialects,  he  seems  in  his  liSest  note  to  in- 
cline towards  Muller^s  theory  that  in  the  old 
Rhcetian  dialect  is  to  be  sought  the  true  key  to 
the  mysterious  tongoe,  albeit  he  has  left  standing 
in  the  text  his  strongly  expressed  opinion  against 
the  Rhastlan  on^n  of  the  Etruscans.  Recon- 
siders that  Dr.  j^lbi^  very  ingeniously  **  demon- 
strates,^* from  a  consideration  of  the  length  of  the 
Etruscan  scscuia  as  giv^i  by  Varro,  that  the 
alphabet  must  have  been  introduced  into  Etruria 
between  750  and  644  B.  C,  though  leaving  it  a 
disputed  point  whether  these  characters  came 
directly  fix>m  Phoenicia  or  were  received  through 
Greece,  as  MuUct  and  Monmisen  were  of  opinion ; 
Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe,  on  the  other  hand,  m>m  a 
comparison  with  vestiges  of  alphabets  discovered 
in  Lycia,  deriving  them  fVom  Asia  Minor.  As 
resards  the  {^ysiognomy  of  the  Etruscan  race, 
juoging  from  me  representations  upon  UnnhB  or 
vases,  no  less  discrepancy  exists  amongst  the 
leading  authorities.  Mr.  Dennis  inclines  towards 
those  who  see  in  these  a  strongly  mai*ked  Ori- 
ental, and  indeed  Mongolian  type,  the  obliqudy 
placed  eyes  in  the  case  of  the  Cervetri  sarcoph- 
agus in  the  British  Museum  being  such  as  no 
Aryan  ever  possessed.  Whatever  place  may  be 
found  for  the  Rhseto- Alpine  element  relied  upon 
by  Niebuhr,  and  in  a  modiHed  degree  by  MiiUer, 
ah  evidence  points  towards  a  large  infusion  of 
race,  of  language,  and  of  culture,  n:om  at  least 
one  Easteiii  source.  It  requires  certainly  some 
boldness,  as  Professor  Sayoe  urges,  to  upfaiold  the 
Pelasgic  theory  in  the  faice^of  we  recent  advance 
in  ethnological  and  philological  research  in  rela- 
tion to  the  eariy  races  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is 
indubitably  towards  the  East  that  all  may  be  said 
to  point  for  the  introduction,  at  all  events,  of  the 
art  of  writing,  the  earliest  alphabetyet  discovered 
— that  on  a  vase  from  the  Regulini-Gilassi  tomb— 
being  in  the  character  known  as  Chalcidian 
Greek. 

It  is,  however,  apart  from  scientific  problems 
of  race  ox  language,  and  stiU  more  of  pol- 
ity or  relipon,  that  Mr.  Dennis  has  frt>m  the 
first  lookedfor  appreciation,  or  that  the  candid 
critic  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  work.  The 
value  of  his  '*  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria*' 
lies  in  the  thoroughness  and  the  exactitude  which 
he  has  brought  to  his  personal  survey  of  the 
sites  and  of  we  monuments  or  works  of  art  thcrjr 
exhibit.  None  but  those  who  have  traversed  this 
interesting  field  with  the  work  in  their  hands  can 
adequately  appreciate  its  feuth fulness  and  fullness. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  set  down  as  a  mere 
handbook  to  the  region  under  survey.  The  co- 
pious reading  and  me  amount  of  classical  illus* 
tration  whicn  have  gone  to  its  preparation  make 
it  in  a  high  degree  what  the  author  from  the  first 
intended  it  to  be — a  manual  of  classical  and  an- 
tiquarian reference.  The  new  edition  bears  wit- 
ness throughout  to  the  conscientious  care  with 
which  he  has  sought  to  maintain  this  character 
of  the  work.  The  iUustrations  have  been  multi- 
plied weU  nigh  threefold,  bringing  in  every  im- 
portant tomb  that  has  been  opened  during  the 
interval,  and  incorporating  much  new  informa- 
tion from  the  writings  of  leading  antiquaries, 
and  especially  from  the  publications  of  the  Arch- 
oological  Institute  of  Rome.  We  get,  among 
other  tokens  of  recent  progress,  an  admirable 
woodcut  from  a  photograph  of  the  above-men- 
tioned sarcophagus  of  terraKX)tta  in  the  British 


Museum  from  the  ancient  Caere,  finer  even  than 
that  in  the  Louvre  disinterred  at  the  same  spot 
by  the.  Marquis  Campana  in  1850.  These  two 
striking  monumental  groups  may  be  classed 
among  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  the  fictile 
art  of  Etruria.  They  are  referred  by  Mr.  New- 
ton to  about  the  year  500  B.  C. 

Few  discoveries  of  late  years  surpass  in  mtear- 
est  that  of  the  Grotta  dei  Rilievi,  opened  in  the 
same  year  by  Campana.  Mr.  Dennis's  woodcut 
sets  vividly  before  the  eye  what  must  have 
thrilled  the  mind  of  one  penetrating,  a^er  so 
many  caituries,  into  this  uiulisturbed  chamber  of 
death.  There,  upon  a  bed  of  stone  in  a  niche  or 
recess  at  the  rear  of  the  vault^  lay  the  uncoffined 
corpse  of  some  unknown  jn-ince  or  LttcumOt  his 
me^l  shroud  h^  corroded  to  dust.  On  the 
slab  beneath  his  couch  was  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
mysterious  divinities  of  the  Etruscan  Hades, 
Typhon  or  Charon,  beaiing  a  rudder  in  lus  right 
hand  and  a  snake  in  his  left;  bdbre  him  Cer- 
berus, his  three  heads  painted  red,  ii^te,  and 
black,  and  his  neck  bristling  with  a  collar  of 
snakes.  On  the  pilasters  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  tomb  hung  shields  in  relief,  painted  ^eUow 
(as  if  to  represent  gold  or  brass),  of  the  circuLir 
Argolio  form  adored  by  the  Komans,  together 
wiui  a  store  of  multi£uious  and  puzzling  instru- 
ments or  weapons,  besides  axes,  swords,  and 
clubs.  There  was  a  pair  of  those  mysterious 
twisted  rods,  found  only  in  two  other  sepulchres 
— in  the  Typhon  tomb  at  Cometo,  and  beneath 
the  portico  of  the  temple-tomb^  at  Norchia. 
Their  use  was  obviously  religious,  and  their  pres- 
ence in  this  tomb  is  taken  oy  Mr.  Dennis,  with 
reason,  to  indicate  tiiio  interment  of  some  augur 
or  aniapeXy  if  not  some  lAicumo  of  high  rank  in 
the  Etruscan  hierarchy.  On  one  side  hung  a 
large  dpe  or  pitcher,  and  on  the  opposite  pillar  a 
long,  straight  litma  or  trumpet,  a  pointed  kylix 
or  drinking  bowl,  and  a  bottie  suspended  by  a 
fc'tring  round  its  neck.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  stand  two  marble  cippu  in  shape  like  the 
hat  of  a  Calabrese  peasant,  one  of  them  bearing 
the  Etruscan  inscription  — 

••  Matunas'Larisal 
An.  Cnevthiker  Chunthe." 

The  name  Matunas^  occurrinjg  also  in  three  of 
the  niches,  may  be  taken  to  mdicate  the  owner 
of  the  tomb.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  remarkable  ton^  tiie  reader  is  referred  to  the 
notices  of  M.  Noel  des  Vcrgei's,  and  the  late  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
Etruscan  mode  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  of  the 
decorative  art  and  symbolism  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic period,  it  scarcely  yields  in  interest  to 
the  famous  Grotta  Regulini-Ualassi  tomb  or  that 
of  the  Tarquins  at  (>rvetri.  Anotiier  valuable 
discovery  of  recent  years  is  that  of  the  Grotta 
delle  Ldstre  Dipinte,  barely  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  "  Tomb  of  the  Reliefs,"  yielding  a  series  of 
painted  slabs  or  tiles,  probably  attached  at  one 
time  to  the  walls,  like  the  bas-reliefs  at  Nimrod. 
They  are  colored  red,  yellow,  black,  and  white. 
Two  bear  the  figure  of  a  sphinx,  and  appear  to  liave 
been  placed  facing  each  other,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  doorway.  The  other  three  exhibit  groups  of 
human  figures,  variously  conjectured  to  be  fi-om  a 
festive  or  a  funereal  procession.  These  paintings 
belong  to  the  archaic  or  infantine  period  of  Etrus- 
can art.  A  series  of  six  tiles,  very  similar  in  style, 
was  disinterred  at  Cervetri  by  Campana  in  1856. 
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These  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  Faithful  tran- 
scriptions of  them  have  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Dennis,  and  woodcuts  from  these  inserted  m  his 
work.  The  lar^t  of  them  represents  a  sacri- 
ficial scene,  which  is  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  Iphigenia,  as  might  be  sug- 
fested  at  first  si^ht.  The  s^le  of  art  is  purely 
truscan,  free  Sx>m  all  Hellenic  influence,  and 
highly  realistic.  The  fig^ure  standing  at  the 
altar  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  priest,  and 
is  the  least  imposing  in  type  of  the  whole  group. 
The  female  home  m  the  arms  of  the  winged 
demon  seems  meant  for  a  corpse  rather  than  a 
victim.  A  small  winged  figure  on  another  'tile 
in  tlie  same  series  doubtless  represents  tiie  soul 
of  the  deceased  woman,  as  the  grey-bearded 
mourning  figure  seated  bdbre  a  priest  who  bears 
a  staff  is  most  probably  that  of  the  mourning 
father  or  husband. 

For  a  specimen  of  the  Greek  ideal  type  intro- 
duced into  portraiture  we  can  turn  to  no  more 
expressive  or  beautiful  example  than  the  painted 
profile  head  from  the  Grotta  del'  Oreo,  opened  in 
1868.  This  face  is  almost  the  sole  remaining 
fraCTtient  of  a  large  composition  in  which  the 
husband  of  the  deceased  lady  formed  part.  His 
nune  is  to  be  distinctly  read  "Amth  Velchas." 
Of  hers,  three  letters  only  are  to  be  made  out, 
"Vel."  She  has  deep  hazel  eyes,  rich  auburn 
hair,  and  an  exquisite  Greek  profile.  The  same 
tomb  presents  a  remarkable  wall  painting,  in 
which  figure  Aita  (Hades),  the  Etruscan  Pluto, 
Phersipnei  (Proserpine),  and  the  three-headed 
Kelun  (Geryon).  Anomer  wall  bears  a  frag- 
ments^ picture,  evidently  blind,  inscribed  Hin- 
thial  l^nasals  (shade  of  Tiresias^  and  that  of  a 
bold  m^estic  warrior,  Memiiin,  tne  divine  Mem- 
non.  On  the  third  wall  we  see  These  (Theseus) 
and  a  figure  without  inscription,  doubUess  Piri- 
thous,  attempting  to  carry  off  Persephone  from 
a  horrid  beakea  demon,  **  Tuchulcha,"  from 
whose  hair  rises  two  snakes  and  asses^  ears. 
Mr.  Dennis  remarks  upon  the  resemblance  be- 
tween these  paintings  and  those  in  the  Tomba 
Golini  at  Orvieto.  So  selection  on  our  part  can 
well  do  justice  to  the  profusion  of  illustrations, 
as  well  as  of  supplementary  matter,  with  which 
he  has  enriched  his  work,  making  it  more  than 
ever  the  exhaustive  and  indispensable  guide  for 
all  those  who  would  study  this  most  interesting 
region  of  long-buried  art  and  archa9ology. 

Saturday  Review. 

ON  THE  TEAMP,  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  TO 

THE  ATLANTIC. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  H. 

A  blowing  upon  a  bullock's  horn  awakened 
Jim  and  me  next  morning  from  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  sleeps  I  ever  enjoyed.  Into  the  grey 
streak  oi  dawn  which  was  still  struggling  with 
tbe  darkness  of  the  night,  we  found  the  same 
crowd  tumbling  which  had  thronged  tbe  j^lat- 
form  of  the  station  on  our  arrival  the  previous 
night.  Our  toilet  not  having  been  much  dis- 
turbed, a  good  shake  and  a  step  or  two  along  the 
platform  put  us  all  to  rights,  and  made  us  ready 
for  the  road,  but  we  loitered  about  to  see  which 
way  the  crowd  went.  On  to  the  line  they 
tramped,  a  motley  gang  of  negroes,  Hindoos, 
Chinamen,  and  native  Americans ;  and  under  the 
charge  of  a  huge  mulatto  started  off  eastward, 
gabbling  as  if  mey  had  graduated  at  Babel.    We 
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were  about  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  few  strag- 
glers who  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  main  body, 
and  had  actuiSly  got  a  little  distance  from  t£e 
station,  when  we  heard  a  voice  shouting  after  us. 
Looking  round  we  saw  a  little  man,  who  seemed 
clothed  with  some  authority  and  a  venr  good 
suit.  He  signed  for  us  to  come  back,  and  as  he 
could  do  us  no  harm,  and  might  do  us  much 
good,  we  obeyed  his  summons.  He  looked  at  us 
curiously  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  said: 
"  Should  you  like  some  coffee  and  meat?  "  Our 
interrogator  was  evidently  a  man  of  much  pene- 
tration, and  we  gave  mm  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  thatrhis  ^ess  was  correct.  The  result 
was  that  in  tN%  mmutes  we  were  seated  in  a  cool 
room  discussing  as  substantial  a  repast  of  smok- 
ing coffee,  cold  meat,  and  capital  bread,  as  it  was 
possible  to  desire.  Our  host  was  a  little  nian, 
evidently  the  station-master,  though  he  wore  no 
imiform.  His  speech  proclaimed  mm  a  Yankee, 
apart  from  his  great  love  of  guessing  and  calcu-r 
lating.  His  age  it  was  impossible  to  surmise, 
for  years  spent  m  the  Isthmus  had  robbed  him  of 
every  atom  of  flesh,  and  left  only  a  framework 
of  bones,  over  which  a  covering  of  tou^h  yeDow 
skin  was  tightly  drawn.  But  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  youth  seemed  to  have  retired  from  the 
outworks  of  flesh  as  they  were  sapped  by  the 
enemy,  and  to  have  entrenched  themselves  se- 
curely in  the  citadel  of  bones,  where  they  stiU 
defied  the  fever,  and  all  its  auxiliaries.  With 
true  tact  he  left  us  to  ourselves  while  we  were 
doing  justice  to  his  hospitality,  that  our  appe- 
tites might  not  be  restricted  by  his  presence. 
When  he  returned  to  the  room  Jim  and  I  had 
finished,  and  after  he  had  inquired  whether  we 
had  had  enough  food  he  conducted  us  to  the 
door. 

**  Where  are  you  going?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

••  To  Aspinwall,"  we  replied. 

"  On  foot?  " 

"  On  foot." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get 
there?  "  was  his  next  query. 

*•  Try  to  work  our  passage  to  the  States." 

**Umph!"  and  he  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets  and  seemed  to  meditate;  while 
we  stooa  a  little  awkwardly  beside  him,  not 
knowing  very  well  whether  to  bid  him  good- 
bye and  move  on.  or  to  wait  a  more  pronounced 
dismissal  fi*om  him.  He  appeared  to  be  turning 
something  over  in  his  mind,  and  not  to  be  quite 
sure  whicn  way  to  decide.  At  length  he  gave 
the  coppers  in  his  pocket  an  extra  hard  jingle 
and  said :  •*  Does  either  of  you  know  how  to 
set  a  house  to  rights?  "  I  looked  at  Jim,  who 
only  shook  his  head  solemnly,  and  then  I  re- 
plied with  a  laugh :  "  I  know  how  to  set  a  ship 
to  rights;  would  that  do?"  I  thought,  per- 
haps, he  wanted  a  little  job  done  in  return  for 
his  kindness,  and  a  day  spent  at  the  station  by 
my  partner  and  myself  was  neither  here  nor 
there,  as  we  were  not  pressed  for  time.  ••  Fact 
is,"  resumed  the  station-master,  '*!  could  give 
eighty  cents  a  day  and  found  to  a  man  who 
would  act  as  m^or-domo,  and  look  after  the 
station  in  my  absence.  IVe  a  cook  and  a  scul- 
lion, but  I'd  like  some  white  fellow  to  boss 
round  when  I^m  at  the  quarries  and  at  Aspin- 
wall.    Will  you  stay?' 

I  did  not  reply  at  once  to  this  sudden  ofter, 
but  looked  at  Jim,  who,  in  turn,  looked  away 
along  the  eastward  towards  Philadelphia  and 
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the  other  frreaJt  cities  of  the  rising  sun.  Then  I 
spoke:  "Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
offer,"  I  said,  '*  but  I  agreed  to  tramp  to  Aspin- 
wall  with  this  man,  and  I  ean^t  leave  him." 

"  Why  now,  look  here,"  said  the  station-mas- 
ter; **you  don^t  know  of  work  in  Colon,  do 
yeP  No,  I  thought  not.  Nor  ye  don^t  know 
of  a  berth  aboard  ship,  do  yeP  No,  I  thought 
not.  Now  don^t  ye  see,  one  is  more  likely  to 
get  a  bertli  nor  two,  don^t  ye  see  P  That^s  riz- 
zon.  An'  can't  ye  give  yer  pardner  some  o'  yer 
cloUies  o'  which  he  seems  to  stand  in  some 
need,  and  I'll  give  him  a  lift  along  the  line  on 
my  hand  car.  You  can  share  any  spare  dimes 
you  may  have,  and  it'll  better  for  him  as  well 
as  for  yourself." 

Jim  was  impressed  by  the  station-master's 
eloquence,  and  had  acquired  a  love  for  the  top- 
coat. The  idea  of  entering  at  once  into  sole 
possession  of  that  desirable  varment,  together 
with  seventy-five  cents  in  hard  cash,  and  a  cast 
of  a  few  miles  towards  Colon,  fairly  overcame 
him,  and  he  joined  his  persuasions  to  those  of 
the  station-master  to  induce  me  to  stay.  The 
sun  had  by  this  time  risen  upon  the  eaith,  and 
was  revealing  as  tempting  a  scene  of  repose  as 
any  poor  wanderer  could  desire.  Cooling  lem- 
ons, appetizing  chilis,  succulent  j^ine-apples, 
were  all  displaying  their  charms  within  reach 
of  my  hand.  Aspmwall  was,  no  doubt,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  but  the  probability  was 
that  we  should  reach  it  worn  and  penniless  if  I 
reflised  this  offer.  Conunon  sense  seemed  to 
iirge  Uie  course  suggested  by  my  partner  and 
our  new  acquaintance,  so  I  consented  to  make  a 
trial  of  it.  While  we  made  the  necessary  divis- 
ion or  stock,  the  station-master  got  out  his 
hand-car*  and,  I  think,  before  either  of  us  had 
fairly  rc»li^d  what  we  had  done,  I  had  shaken 
hands  with  Jim,  and  he  and  the  topcoat  were 
whirling  away  eastward  in  the  company  of  the 
station-master. 

Since  that  day  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of  Jim  a^in.  The  station-master,  upon  his 
return,  told  me  he  had  given  him  a  cast  of  three 
miles  on  his  hand-car,  and  had  then  left  him 
poling  his  way  along  the  rail  towards  Philadel- 
phia. It  would  vex  me  to  think  that  he  and 
the  topcoat  came  to  grief. 

The  establismcnt  at  Paraiso  station,  where  I 
now  found  myself  installed  as  major-domo,  con- 
sisted of  the  station-master,  a  Spanish- American 
cook,  and  a  Heathen  Chinee  scullion.  It  was 
the  nearest  station  to  some  quarries  owned  and 
worked  by  the  railway  company,  and  the  non- 
descript crowd,  who  uad  set  the  station  in  a 
stir  the  previous  evening,  consisted  of  the  labor- 
ers in  these  quarries,  who  lodged  at  Paraiso. 
Besides  his  purely  railway  duties,  the  station- 
master  was  overseer  of  the  workings  at  the 
ouarries,  which  necessitated  his  being  a  good 
deal  away  from  the  station;  and  this  was,  no 
doubt,  his  reason  for  desiring  to  have  a  person 
like  myself  to  leave  in  charge  of  the  station 
during  his  absence.  He  would  have  been  quite 
safe  to  leave  the  most  dishonest  mean  white 
who  ever  knocked  about  the  world  in  a  promis- 
cuous &shion  in  charge  of  that  station;  for 
there  was  nothing  to  mm  away  with,  and  there 
was  nowhere  to  run.  A  very  good  rifle  and  a 
beautiful  repeating  revolver  might,  indeed,  have 
been  stolen ;  but  as  good  a  idfle  and  as  good  a 
^  must  have  been  left  behind,  and  the 


chances  were  that  the  station-master  would  get 
upon  the  runaway's  tracks,  and  prove  himself  a 
better  pot-shot  than  the  thief.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  tnat  the  constant  respectability  secured  by 
the  presence  of  a  white  face  at  the  station  was 
an  advantage  which  far  outweighed  any  risk  by 
which  it  might  be  accompanied. 

The  Heathen  Chinee  wajs  a  tall  fellow,  whose 
ideas  of  dress  were  satisfied  with  a  pair  of  san- 
dals, a  loin-cloth,  and  a  Panama  hat.  He  ten- 
dered his  submission  to  my  government  at  once, 
and  with  the  most  engaging  fi^ankness;  thougli 
in  a  mixture  of  languages,  the  minute  niceties 
of  which  no  mortal  under  the  sun,  save  himself^ 
could  come  within  a  long  distance  of  compre- 
hending. I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  natural,  having  a  habit  of  awak- 
ing through  the  night,  during  full  moon,  and 
addressing  wonderful  orations  to  that  luminary. 

The  Spanish-American,  who  made  cigars  and 
smoked  them  in  a  detached  back  kitchen  where 
he  cooked,  looked  upon  me  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a  supplanter;  having  nourished  hopes  in  the 
direction  of  the  major-domo's  proud  position, 
which  my  advent  effectually  demolished.  He  did 
not  succumb  so  readily  as  Charlie,  the  Heathen 
Chinee ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  he  also  capitulated. 

The  station-master  himself  did  not  give  me 
much  trouble.  He  had  the  true  American  rnmb- 
lican  notions  of  his  day,  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  all  whites  are  pretty  much  free  and  equal, 
and  that  the  rest  of  creation  consists  of  colored 
cusses.  The  quarrymen  were  fed  in  the  simplest 
possible  fashion.  Each  morning  they  deployed 
before  me,  man  by  man,  in  the  store,  which,  with 
the  station-master's  dining-room,  occupied  the 
entire  groimd  floor  of  tiie  building,  and  received 
a  certain  number  of  biscuits  out  of  a  barrel,  and 
this  formed  their  entire  supply  of  bread  for  the 
day.  The  Spanish-American  cooked  a  supply 
of  rice,  which  Charlie  carried  in  two  large  p^uls, 
by  means  of  a  yoke  over  his  neck,  to  the  work- 
ings ut  the  breakfast  and  dinner  hours.  The 
whole  gang  slept  upon  beds  not  unlike  great 
camp-stools,  maoe  of  a  sheet  of  canvas  istretched 
upon  cross-sticks  at  top  and  bottom. 

My  charge  as  m%jor-domo  included  the  care 
of  the  provisions ;  but  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sugar,  gave  me  no  trouble.  I  have  al- 
ready recorded  how  my  twenty-four  hours^ 
partner  and  myself  were  interested,  during  the 
nrst  stage  of  our  tramp,  watching  a  company  of 
ants  marching  home  in  orderly  fashion  with  a 
supply  of  vegetables.  Had  they  confined  them- 
selves to  green  herbs  they  might  still  have  re- 
tained my  best  wishes  for  their  welfare.  But  a 
wanton  appetite  which  tiiey  indulged  for  sugar 
ruined  their  reputation  forever  with  me.  A 
barrel,  a  large  barrel,  of  sugar,  which,  instead 
of  being  insulated  by  means  of  brick  props, 
stood  upon  its  own  bottom  upon  the  earChem 
floor  of  the  store,  tempted  them  to  wander  from 
honest  into  thievish  courses;  and  when  I  first 
became  aware  of  their  presence,  the  anta  bulked 
quite  as  largely  in  the  barrel  as  the  suffar,  and 
were  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  it  that  any 
idea  of  effecting  a  separation  was  at  once  ban- 
ished. A  few  half  bricks  sufficed  to  place  the 
remainder  of  the  stock  in  safety,  which  was  all 
that  was  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  station-master  kept  a  large  flock  of  hens, 
which  supplied  his  table  with  ^ggs  and  an  occa- 
sionid  roast  or  boiled  fowl.    They  also  helped  to 
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keep  him  in  rifle  Dractice;  for  when  a  fowl  was 
to  be  cooked  for  dinner,  it  was  his  habit  to  go 
out  with  his  rifle  and  blow  the  head  oft'  a  mt 
cbuckie.  A  small  supply  of  butcher^s  meat  was 
left  at  the  station  by  the  train  twice  a  week,  for 
the  station-master^s  own  use ;  and  a  wild,  un- 
kempt garden,  at  the  sides  and  to  the  rear  of  the 
station-house,  kept  him  well  supplied  with  pine- 
apples and  limes. 

iBarrin^  the  ants  and  great  numbers  of  small 
harmless  lizards,  we  were  troubled  with  no  ver- 
min. I  was  ^ven  to  understand  that  deadly 
snakes  of  various  kinds,  including  the  cobra, 
were  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood;  and  Uie 
station-master  had  some  preserved  in  clear  bot- 
tles of  spirits  which  were  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  vicinity ;  but  during  my  stay  at 
Paraiso,  which  extended  to  tiiree  weeks,  I  did 
not  come  across  a  live  snake.  This  was  not 
owing  to  my  remaining  in-doors,  or  very  close 
to  the  clearing ;  for  every  morning  I  pushed  my 
way  through  grass  and  bushes  to  a  small  stream, 
which  had  capital  pools  here  and  there  along 
its  course,  for  my  morning  plunge.  I  did  not 
take  my  bath  at  the  same  point  each  morning, 
for  I  did  a  little  exploring  in  the  way  of  looking 
for  new  pools,  and  yet  1  never  came  across  a 
serpent  of  any  description. 

The  supply  of  literature  at  the  station  was 
confined  to  the  New  York  Herald,  Harper's 
Weekly f  and  Frank  Lealie^a  lUusfyraied  Journal, 
which  were  sent  regularly  fix)m  New  York. 
But  even  with  these  valuable  aids  to  cheerful- 
ness, supplemented  with  the  opportunity  af- 
forded each  evening  of  gambling  m  one  of  the 
huts  in  the  cane  viUaffe,  dv  the  light  of  a  candle 
stuck  in  a  black  botue,  life  at  Paraiso  was  un- 
doubtedly slow.  Though  there  was  much 
gambling  among  the  quarrymen,  there  was  not 
a  single  row  all  the  time  I  was  there  to  impart 
a  liveliness  to  the  proceedings.  Probably  this 
was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  gamb- 
ling was  unaccompanied  by  drinking.  A  single 
visit  to  the  cane  village  was  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  liveliest  curiosity.  Hiere  was  no 
regular  clearing,  the  huts  bein^  set  down  in 
twos  and  threes  in  promiscuous  %shion  among 
the  bushes  and  trees.  Picturesque  as  they 
might  appear  from  a  distance,  a  closer  inspec- 
tion revealed  no  hidden  charms,  while  it  dis- 
covered many  secret  shortcomings,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  charm  the  stranger,  nowever  they 
might  be  r^arded  by  the  natives.  The  trains 
did  not  all  stop  at  Paraiso — only  the  leisurely 
ones.  One  of  them  now  and  again  pulled  up 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  giving 
the  station-master  the  chance  of  a  short  yarn 
with  the  conductor;  but  even  this  was  not 
great  intercourse  with  the  world.  There  was 
one  young  man  who  came  out  from  Panama 
once  a  week,  and  stayed  a  night  with  us.  I  for- 
get whether  he  was  £nglish  or  American,  but  he 
was  clerk  in  a  store  in  Panama.  His  object  in 
coming  was  purely  religious,  being  to  hold  a 
prayer  meeting  in  one  of  the  larger  cane  shan- 
ties for  the  villagers  and  auarrymen.  He  came 
entirely  of  his  own  accord,  prompted  solely  by 
a  disinterested  desire  to  supply,  as  fiir  as  he 
could*  an  opportunity  for  worship,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  entirely  wanting.  In  a 
community  which  included  a  number  ofne^oes, 
he  could  never  be  without  a  congregation  of 
some  sort;  and  I  think  his  success  was  quite  as 


great  as  his  modest  expectations,  though  not  so 
great  as  his  unselfish  label's  merited. 

For  two  days  we  liad  the  company  of  an  As- 
pinwall  gentleman — an  invalia.  To  me  he 
seem^  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  being 
fearfhlly  emaciated,  and  scarcely  able  to  crawL 
Indeed,  I  was  afraid  he  would  die  on  our  hands. 
Why  of  all  places  on  earth  he  had  been  sent  for 
change  of  air  to  the  airless  oven  yclept  Paraiso, 
from  the  fresh  Atlantic  breezes  of  Aspinwall, 
still  remains  a  mystery  to  me;  but  there  he 
was,  walking  slowly  Alx>ut  in  the  broiling  sun, 
closely  buttoned  up  in  a  topcoat.  After  oeing 
examined  by  two  young  doctors,  who  came  out 
from  Panama  to  visit  him,  he  returned  to  Aspin- 
wall, comforted  (or  the  reverse)  by  their  assur- 
ance that  his  lungs  were  scarcely  what  they 
should  be.  For  the  two  days  that  he  remained 
his  presence  lent  a  variety  to  the  life  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  place  seemed  emptier  and  lonelier 
when  he  had  gone  away.  White  tramps  occa- 
sionally went  past  like  shadows,  ti^nj^  a  look 
at  the  station-house,  but  seldom  venturing  with- 
in. Indeed,  only  one  of  these  asked  for  assist- 
ance during  my  incumbency,  and  remembering 
the  station-master ^s  kindness  to  myself,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  giving  him  a  ration  from  the  com- 
pany's biscuit-barrel.  These  men  were  mostly 
clad  in  dilapidated  seamen's  attire,  and  some  of 
them  were  even  officers  of  merchantmen,  who 
had  been  tempjted  to  cut  and  run  from  their  ves- 
sels at  Aspinwall  by  the  illusive  dream  of  tho 
fortunes  awaiting  them  should  they  manage,  by 
hook  or  crook,  to  reach  California.  Wnen  I 
thought  of  the  well-stocked  chests  and  hardly- 
earn^  wages  they  had  left  behind,  and  remem- 
bered the  struggles  of  my  partner  Jim  to  get 
back  from  California  to  the  Eastern  States,  I  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  £ey  had  taken.  But  that  was  their  affair 
and  not  mine. 

One  ni^t,  after  I  had  retired  to  rest,  I  was 
roused  out  by  the  station-master,  who  told  me 
he  required  my  assistance.  On  reaching  tho 
dining-room  I  K)und  that  it  had  been  invac^  by 
a  party  of  about  a  dozen  white  men,  all  armed  in 
a  formidable  manner  with  rifles,  revolvers,  and 
other  weapons,  who  were  making  themselves 
quite  at  home,  and  clamoring  for  refreshment. 
It  was  po  assist  him  in  satisfying  their  demands 
upon  his  hospitali^  that  my  chief  had  awakened 
me.  They  gave  tnemselves  out  to  be  a  pros- 
pecting party  that  had  been  up  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Cliagres  River  looking  for  indica- 
tions of  gold,  but  that  was  merely  their  own 
story.  They  were  all  English-speaking,  but 
they  were  a  rough  lot.  Possibly  their  rifles 
were  only  carried  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  commissariat  with  turkeys  and  other  wild 
game,  but  the  moral  influence  of  these  weapons 
must  have  added  powerfully  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  party  in  seeking  assistance  of  various 
descriptions  from  the  natives.  I  know  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  for  us  to  have  re- 
sisted any  demand  which  they  had  thought  fit  to 
make  upon  us.  Fortunatefy  they  were  m  a  rea- 
sonable frame  of  mind  that  night,  and  after  I  had 
helped  the  station-master  to  place  an  abundant 
supply  of  refrediment  before  them  I  retired,  leav- 
ing them  laughing  uproariously  over  coarse  sto- 
ries which  they  were  relating  to  each  other,  with 
the  garniture  of  many  oaths.  The  echoes  of 
their  mirth  were  sounding  in  my  ears  when  I  fell 
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asloep;  but  when  the  brayiiu^of  CSiarlie^s  horn 
awoke  me  next  morning,  I  found,  to  my  great 
comfort;  that  they  had  gone  off,  and  I  saw  mem 
not  again.  Such  men  are  born  vagabonds.  The 
discovery  of  any  quantity  of  gold  would  not  have 
tied  them  to  a  particular  spot  for  any  lensth  of 
time.  To  wander  about  at  the  freedom  of  their 
own  will,  restrained  by  no  law  except  camp  law, 
which  is  as  short  and  sunmiary  as  that  of  Judge 
Lynch,  is  essential  to  ih&r  existence.  The  hap- 
piest end  they  can  contemplate  is- to  be  assisted 
out  of  the  world  by  a  bullet  from  a  comrade's 
rifle;  a  literal  deaUi-bed  meaning  to  them  a 
lonely  struggle  with  fever  and  starvation  in  a 
rickety  hut  far  from  friends  or  kindred.  With 
most  of  them  it  is  what  they  themselves  would 
call  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  though  where 
the  mirth  comes  in  is  not  very  apparent. 

It  was  still  the  dry  season  when  I  entered 
upon  my  duties  at  Paraiso,  though  it  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  it.  The  first  indication  I  had 
that  the  sickly  season  was  coming  on  was  find- 
ing a  young  quarryman  lying  groaning  on  the 
platform  of  the  station  one  forenoon.  He  had 
been  seized  with  fever  while  at  his  work,  and 
had  managed  to  walk  back  to  the  house;  but, 
when  I  found  him,  he  could  only  murmur  the 
word  *'  calientura  '*  in  rejplv  to  my  Question  as 
to  what  was  the  matter  witn  him.  Though  he 
was  very  ill  for  a  day,  a  strong  dose  of  quinine 
set  him  to  rights ;  but  a  day  or  two  afWwards 
I  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  myself.  Onlv 
some  heavy  afternoon  showers  had  as  yet  indi- 
cated the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
here  was  the  fever  already.  Even  eighty  cents 
a  day,  and  found,  was  not  sufficient  inducement 
to  tempt  me  to  stay.  The  showers  daily  became 
heavier  and  more  prolonged ;  and  the  morning 
maluia  grew  denser  and  more  sickly ;  so  at  last 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
leave  Paraiso  if  I  did  not  wish  to  be  relegated 
to  the  society  of  the  Chinese  on  the  hillside. 

I  parted  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Spanish- 
American  cook,  whose  hopes  of  the  major- 
domo's  position  were  restored  by  my  retirement. 

Poor  Charlie,  the  Heathen  Chinee,  made  me  a 
present  of  a  needle  and  a  thimble,  a  very  strong 
expression  of  regard  on  his  part.  With  Mr. 
Wickman,  the  station-master,  I  had  got  on  fii- 
mously,  and  he  urged  me  strongly  to  remain. 
But  when  he  saw  .that  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  go,  he  ceased  to  object,  and  kindly  furnished 
me  with  a  free  passage  by  train  to  Aspinwall. 
When  I  saw  the  sparkling  waves  of  the  blue 
Atlantic  dancing  beyond  the  fiat  beach  of  Aspin- 
wall, and  ^ew  that  the  Isthmus,  dreadful  to  a 
penniless  tramp,  was  behind  me,  I  almost 
shouted  for  joy.  No  doubt  the  passage-money, 
by  any  means  of  transit,  to  England,  iar  ex- 
ceeded the  Mexican  ounce  I  drew  from  the  rail- 
way cashier  at  Aspinwall  as  wages  for  the  time 
I  had  served  them  at  Paraiso.  But  the  idea  of 
paying  my  passage  home  was  one  that  never 
enter^  my  mind.  RCTnembering  the  runaways 
fix>m  ships  who  had  passed  Paraiso  during  my 
stay  thei'e,  I  had  no  fears  of  getting  a  berth  in  a 
vessel  long  before  my  money  was  gone. 

And  so  It  turned  out.  I  entered  Aspinwall  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  a  mere  tramp,  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  wholly  without  influence,  and  by 
Monday  at  mid-day  I  had  shipped  as  a  hand  on 
board  an  American  barque,  bound  for  Europe, 
via  Mexico.  All  the  Year  Bound, 


BISMABCK. 


**  Little  Bushy  "  (Busckchen),  as  the  great  cluui- 
cellor  used  to  call  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  the  compi- 
ler of  this  record  of  sayings  and  doings,*  is  a 
funny  German  BosweU;  and  the  somewhat 
dubiously  flavored  unmagnificence  of  his  char- 
acter has  been  rendered  more  visible  by  a  dis- 
section of  him  by  Earl  Hillebrand  in  The  Inter- 
ncUumcU  Review  for  April.  But  neither  Busdi 
nor  Boswell  could  have  made  so  good  a  book  if 
they  had  been  nobler  men.  And  in  this  iouraal 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  puppy-aoggish 
subservience  and  indiscriminating  puotographic 
tmconsciousness  of  quality,  which  gives  its  pe- 
culiar value  and  interest  to  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson.  It  contains  a  great  many  graphic 
traits,  anecdotes,  descriptions  and  remarks,  by 
and  about  Prince  Bismarck,  and  throws  a  kind 
of  light  on  his  real  character  that  a  more  pre- 
tentious work  could  not  give.  Busch  was  a 
sort  of  under-secretary  for  attending  to  news- 
papers, newspaper  articles,  and  miscellaneous 
correspondence,  and  lived  in  Prince  Bismarck's 
••military  family"  during  the  war.  Here  are 
some  specimens  of  his  mateoals : 

[Bismarck's  contempt  for  beer.]  **We  had 
on  the  table  cognac;  red  wine,  and  sparkling 
Mainz  wine.  Some  one  spoke  of  beer,  and  re- 
marked that  we  had  none.  The  minister  re- 
joined :  That  is  of  no  consequence.  The  wide- 
spread use  of  beer  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Beer 
(uinking  makes  men  stupid,  lazy  and  impotent 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  the  democratic  pot-politics 
which  people  talk  ovot  it.  Oood  conpirandy 
would  be  be&er.^^ 

[Superstition,]  .  .  .  "Before  dinner  Count 
Bonlen,  counting  the  covers  said,  *  Are  we  not 
thirteen  at  table  to-day  P'  And  another  of  the 
suite  replied, '  It  is  well  you  mention  it,  for  the 
minister  does  not  like  sitting  down  thirteen.' " 

[The  object  necessary  for  the  Germans  in  the 
war;  date  Sept.  1870. J  "Our  main  object  is 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  security  of  the  south- 
west German  frontiers  against  the  centuries-old 
danger  of  a  French  invasion.  A  new  neotiral 
intermediate  state,  like  Belgium  or  Switzerland, 
would  be  of  no  use  to  us,  since  such  a  state 
would  certainly  lean  to  France  if  another  war 
broke  out.  Metz  and  Strassburg,  with  as  mudi 
of  their  surroundings  as  is  necessary  to  us, 
must  become  our  fix)ntier  t^ritory  and  belong 
to  all  Germany." 

Sismarck  Hkes  a  man,']  "At  tea  the  diief 
1  about  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem,  who  is 
with  his  regiment,  *  1^  he  a  soldier,  or  merely  a 
Prince  P '  The  answer  being  favorable,  the  min- 
ister replied,  *  I  was  delighted  with  his  first  re- 
porting his  election  as  King  of  Spain  officially 
to  his  commander.' " 

[The  steward  persuader.  At  F^ri^res,  the 
chateau  of  Rothschild,  Uie  steward  refiised  to 
furnish  any  wine,  even  for  pay,  although  he  had 
17,000  bottles  in  the  house.]  **  The  minister, 
however,  .  .  .  when  the  burly  fellow  looked  as 
if  he  intended  to  give  us  a  little  more  insolence, 
asked  him  sharply  if  he  knew  what  a  StroMiund 
wasP  Our  friend  appeared  to  guess,  for  he 
turned  pale,  though  he  sidd  nothing.  It  was 
then  explained  to  him  that  a  86rohbuna  is  a  truss 
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of  straw  upon  which  refiraotory  and  insolent 
house-stewards  are  laid,  hack  uppermost — and 
he  might  easily  ima^ne  the  rest.  Next  day  we 
had  wiiat  we  wanted/* 

[Bismarck^s  fiuth  in  God.]  **How  without 
fiiith  in  a  revealed  religion,  in  a  God,  who  wills 
what  is  good,  in  a  supreme  iudge  and  a  future 
life,  men  can  live  together  harmoniously,  each 
doing  his  duty  and  l(stting  every  one  else  do  his, 
I  do  not  understand." 

JTMettemieh^s  ridiculous  trick  on  Rothschild.] 
**  Old  Metternich  .  .  .  told  me  that  once  when 
he  had  been  visiting  Rothschild,  the  Baron  save 
bim  some  luncheon  to  eat  on  the  way  back  to 
Johannisberg,  with  which  were  packed  six  bot- 
tles of  Johannisberg  wine.  When  they  reached 
Johannisberg  (Mettemich^s  own  estate),  these 
bottles  were  ti^en  out  unopened.  The  Prince 
then  sent  for  his  wine  steward  and  inquired 
bow  much  that  wine  was  a  bottle.    *  Twelve 

£den,*  was  the  answer.  *Well,  take  these  hot- 
^  and  the  next  order  you  get  from  Baron 
Rothschild,  send  them  back  to  nim,  but  charge 
himfifieen  guldens/or  they  will  then  be  older  T  ** 

[War  healthy  for  old  Moltke.]  "Witli  that 
the  chancellor  came  to  speak  about  Moltke,  and 
how  he  had  held  out  bravely  over  the  sherry 

gunch-bowl,  and  had  been  pleasanter  than  ever, 
ome  one  remarked  *that  tne  General  (Moltke^ 
looked  wonderftilly  well.  'Tes,*  said  the  chiet, 
'and  I  too  have  not  been  so  well  for  a  long  time 
as  now.  That  is  the  war — and  especially  with 
him.  It  is  his  business.  I  remember  when  the 
Spanish  was  the  burning  question  that  he 
looked  at  once  ten  years  younger.  When  I  told 
him  the  HohenzoUern  prince  had  given  the 
thing  up  he  became  all  at  once  ouite  old  and 
worn-looking;  but  when  the  French  made  diffi- 
culties, Moltke  was  fi:^h  and  young  again  im- 
mediately.* " 

[A  Christian  state;  from  Bismarck^s  speech 
in  the  Diet,  June  15, 1847.])  "We  can  recog- 
nize nothinj?  but  Christianity  as  the  relieious 
principle  or  the  state.  Take  it  away  and  the 
state  is  nothing  better  than  a  casual  aggregate 
of  rights,  a  sort  of  bulwark  against  a  war  of 
every  one  aeainst  eveiy  one  else  ...  I  cannot 
see  how  such  states  can  combat  the  ideas  of  the 
Communists  on  the  immorality  of  property.** 

[But  Bismarck  no  Puritan  about  Sabbaths.] 
"And  the  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,**  said 
the  chief,  "  that  is  a  perfectly  horrible  tyranpy. 
I  remember  when  I  urst  went  to  England,  and 
landed  in  Hull,  that  I  began  to  whistle  in  the 
street.  An  Englishman  with  whom  I  had  got 
acquainted  on  l>oard,  told  me  that  I  must  not 
wmstle.  'Why  notP  Is  whistling  forbidden 
here?*  'No,*  said  he,  'it  is  not  forbidden,  but 
it  is  the  Sabbath.*  This  so  disquieted  me  that 
I  at  once  took  my  ticket  by  another  steamer 
going  to  Edinburgh,  as  I  did  not  choose  not  to 
be  able  to  whistle  when  I  had  a  mind  to.**  [The 
idea  of  going  from  England  to  Scotland  so  as  to 
be  able  to  wnisUe  more  freely  in  the  street  on 
Sunday  is  so  absurd  that  it  really  throws  a  doubt 
on  the  story.] 

[Bismark  does  not  approve  of  William  Tell ; 
would  apparently  say  to  the  Swiss,  "don*t  tell 
me!  *']  .  .  .  "The  conversation  turned  upon  Wil- 
liam Tell,  and  the  ];ninister  confessed  that  even 
as  a  boy  he  could  never  endure  him;  first>  be- 
cause he  had  shot  at  his  son;  next,  because  he 


'It  would  have  been  far  nobler  and  more  nat- 
ural,* he  added,  'if  instead  of  shooting  at  the 
boy,  whom  the  best  of  marksmen  might  have 
hit  instead  of  the  apple,  he  had  at  once  shot  the 
Landvogt  himself.**^ 

[Hierarchy  of  drinks.  After  asking  for  a 
glass  of  corn-brandy,]  "he  told  us  of  an  amusing 
saying  not  long  ago, —  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it 
was  at  Ferri^rcs, —  a  general,  talking  of  drills, 
had  laid  down  the  principle,  *  Red  wme  for  chil- 
dren, champa^e  for  men,  scnapps  (i.  e.  spirits) 
for  generals.*  **  [This  is  a  variation  on  Dr.  John- 
son's well-known  "Claret  fortwys,  port  for  men, 
brandy  for  heroes ;  *'  and  probably  imitated  finom 
it.] 

[Superstition  again.]  "Afterwards,  .  .  .  with 
us  and  Abeken,  vmo  1^  come  in  in  the  mean- 
time, he  b^an  to  talk  about  his  dea^,  and  men- 
tioned the  exact  age  at  which  it  would  happen. 
*I  know  it,*  he  said,  when  somebody  remon- 
strated, '  it  is  a  mystic  number.*  ** 

[Criterion  of  Englishmen.]  "The  old  man 
(supposed  by  Dr.  Buseh  to  be  Meyendorff)  once 
said  to  me,  'Never  trust  an  Englishman  who 
speaks  French  with  a  correct  accent,*  and  I  have 
found  that  generally  rig^t.  But  I  ought  to  ex- 
cept Odo  Russell.** 

[Hereditary  anti-Frenchness.]  "  Since  the  bat- 
tie  at** — [some  battle  during  the  Huguenot 
wars]  .  .  .  "there  is  not  one  of  my  ancestors 
who  has  not  drawn  sword  against  France;  my 
father,  for  instance,  and  three  of  his  brothers; 
and  my  grandfather  at  Rossbaeh.  My  great 
grandfather  fought  against  Louis  XIV.  ana  his 
father  also  against  Louis  XIV .  in  the  battles  on 
the  Rhine,  in  1672  or  73,'* 

[A  slv  jeer  at  a  diplomatic  sorrow.]  "  The 
death  of  a  Dutch  or  Belgian  princess  was  men- 
tioned, and  Abeken,  as  in  duty  bound,  expressed 
his  sorrow.  The  chief,  however,  said,  'How 
can  you  take  it  to  heart  like  that?  There  is  no 
Belgian  here  at  table^  and  no  relative.*  ** 

[Another  jeer  at  a  Frenchman.]  "He  then 
told  us  that  Favre  had  complained  to  him  that 
we  fired  upon  the  sick  and  blind  in  the  Blind 
Institute.  '  I  do  not  know  what  you  find  hard 
in  that,  said  I.  Tou  do  far  worse;  you  shoot  at 
our  men  who  are  in  sound  and  vigorous 
healA!**' 

[The  French  pride  in  their  sort  of  liberty.] 
"  lou  may  give  a  Frenchman  five-and-twenty 
lashes;  if  only  you  make  a  fine  speech  at  the 
same  time  al>out  Liberty,  and  the  Dignity  of 
Man  which  it  expresses,  and  make  the  appro- 
priate attitudes,  he  imagines  he  is  not  being 
flojfsed!'* 

p5ratory  a  nuisance.]  "The  gift  of  oratory 
has  ruined  much  in  parliamentary  life.  Time 
is  wasted,  because  every  one  who  feels  that  he 
has  ability  in  that  line,  must  have  his  word, 
even  if  he  has  no  new  point  to  bring  forward.  I 
SpOEiking  is  too  much  in  the  air,  and  too  little  to 
the  point.  Everything  is  already  settled  in  com- 
mittees :  a  man  speaks  at  length  therefore  only 
for  the  public,  to  whom  he  wishes  to  show  off 
as  much  as  possible,  and  still  more  for  the  news- 
papers, who  are  to  praise  him.  Oratory  will 
one  day  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  generally 
harmful  practice,  and  a  man  will  be  punished 
who  allows  hiniself  to  be  guilty  of  a  long 
speech." 

Many  pages  could  be  filled  with  such  anec- 
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of  descriptions  of  other  people  than  the  chan- 
cellor; of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Sedan;  of 
Gen.  Bumside,  Gen.  Sherioan,  Humboldt,  and 
so  on.  The  impression  the  whole  gives  us  of 
Prince  Bismarck  is,  that  of  an  immense  big  man, 
at  once  very  strong  and  very  sensitive,  a  great 
eater,  jolly  and  humorous,  kind-hearted,  true 
and  good,  wise,  practical  and  energetic,  an 
echler  Deutscher;  and  still  a  stem  and  Uiorou^ 
hater  of  his  enemies,  and  fully  capable  of  admin- 
istering all  the  *' blood  and  iron,**  if  necessary, 
which  he  has  been  charged  with  actually  pre- 
scribing for  his  own  countrymen. 

POUCHED  ANIMALS. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Marsu- 

gials  or  pouched  animals,  of  which  the  kangaroo 
I  a  well-known  specimen,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  American  opossum,  limited  to  Austa^lia, 
Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  and  some  adja- 
cent islands.  The  order  contains  eight  £unilies 
and  some  twenty-three  genera  (of  which  at  least 
ten  are  fossil),  and  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  species,  so  that  its  zoological  importance 
is  by  no  means  insignificant.  All  the  species 
are  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  possessing 
an  external  pouch  in  which  the  young  are 
reared  and  carried  by  the  mother  from  place  to 
place. 

Taking  the  great  kangaroo  as  the  type  of  the 
order,  we  will  now  oflfer  a  few  words  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  that  curious  animal.  Until  com- 
paratively lately  the  mode  of  reproduction  was 
not  known,  ana  the  wildest  theories  were  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  presence  of  a  blind  and 
most  imperfectly  developed  young  one  in  the 
pouch.  Anxious  to  settle  tiiis  curious  point. 
Professor  Owen  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  subject  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  when 
Uie  young  one  was  bom  it  was  transferred  to  the 

gouch  by  the  lips  of  the  mother,  and  became 
rmlv  fixed  to  the  mammary  gland,  there  pro- 
videa  for  it.  When  bom,  the  young  is  not  more 
than  an  inch  long  in  the  largest  kangaroo.  It  is 
blind  and  hairless,  and  the  1^  are  ful  nearly  the 
same  length.  The  nails  are  just  perceptible ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  we  exti*aordinary  de- 
velopment of  me  hind-legs  and  middle  great  toe 
so  characteristic  of  the  aSult.  The  extSision  of 
the  mammary  ^land  enters  far  into  the  mouth  of 
the  young,  ana  the  attachment  is  so  firm,  that  it 
is  separated  only  by  much  force,  and  life  is  ex- 
tinct in  a  very  short  time  after  removal.  It  has 
not  been  ascertained  with  certainty  how  long  this 
close  relationship  between  the  parent  and  young 
subsists,  but  it  is  probably  not  less  than  two 
months;  and  it  has  been  proved  conclusively 
that  the  moth^^s  nourishment  continues  to  m 
sought  long  after  the  young  is  free  to  leave  the 
pouch,  and  nas  begun  feeding  on  grass  on  its  own 
account. 

For  some  months  at  least  the  pouch  is  the  place 
of  refuge  for  the  young,  which  enters  it  head  fore- 
most, turns  a  complete  somersault,  and  brings  the 
nose  and  all  the  toes  in  a  bunch  to  the  opening; 
when  in  this  position  reminding  one  forcibly  oia 
hermit  crab.  The  mother  e^nces  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  hisc  young,  and  when 
hunted  and  burdened  with  her  charge,  will  allow 
the  dogs  to  press  her  very  closely ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  she  will  seize  the  young  with  her  fore- 


paws,  draw  it  firom  the  pouch,  and  throw  it  aside 
(usually  to  be  kiUed  at  once  by  her  pursuers),  to 
enable  her  to  gahi  a  place  of  rdreige.  The  leaping 
powers  of  the  great  kangaroo  when  in  Ml  career 
are  most  remarkable.  A  series  of  intervals  b^ 
tween  the  impressions  of  the  hind-feet  on  damp 
sand  were  measured,  and  gave  an  average  of 
more  than  twenty  feet  for  the  stride,  and  in  this 
instance  the  kangaroo  went  clear  away  from  a 
couple  of  the  best  dogs. 

Much  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  use  of 
the  heavy  tail ;  and  even  colonists,  who  must  be 
quite  familiar  with  the  animals,  will  persistently 
assert  that  it  is  used  as  an  organ  of  progression, 
and  is  a  ^reat  help  in  the  leap.  By  the  arrange- 
ment of  Its  muscles  the  tail  is,  however,  unfilled 
for  any  such  purpose,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
converted  into  a  lever  to  act  in  concert  widi  the 
legs.  In  two  positions  the  tail  appears  to  lend 
some  support — ^that  is,  when  the  animal  is  sitting 
on  its  haunches,  and  when  feeding;  and  in  one 
very  singular  position,  the  tail  becomes  an  im- 
portant instrument  in  supporting  the  body,  which 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  confine^nent,  bat 
is  oftai  presented  to  the  kan^utx)  stalker.  The 
animal  raises  itself  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
nails  on  the  hind  feet,  and  stifSms  its  tail  as  a 
third  support,  when  it  is  seen  to  stand  upon  a 
veritable  tripod,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  command 
a  wide  field  of  view.  The  attitude  is  most  gro- 
tesque, and  some  individuals  when  standing  uus 
must  be  nearly  seven  feet  hi^h. 

The  tail  of  this  curious  ammal  also  comes  into 
play  in  balancing  the  body  and  bringing  it  to  the 
necessary  angle  tor  the  pomt  of  departure  of  each 
successive  leap,  and  it  no  doubt  facilitates  those 
sharp  "doubles^^  by  which  the  kans;aroo  astonishes 
and  confounds  the  most  active  dogs.  The  fore- 
limbs  differ  immensely  from  the  hinder.  The 
**  hand  "  has  five  digits  armed  with  strong  nails, 
which  in  old  specimens  grow  to  a  length  of  fbor 
or  five  inches,  and  freauently  assume  spiral  forms, 
or  bend  round  to  their  base.  This  is  more  ob- 
servable in  confined  than  wild  animals,  the  latter 
keeping  down  the  growth  by  resting  on  them 
while  reeding,  and  by  more  frequent  use.  The 
digits  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  into 
opposition  to  each  other  to  some  extent>  for  par- 
asites are  captured  and  many  other  actions  per- 
formed with  ease.  Kangaroos  swim  well ;  and 
on  one  occasion  the  writer  saw  a  f<miale  crossing 
a  small  creek  with  a  young  one,  which  she  hela 
between  her  fore-limbs  wim  its  head  just  above 
water;  and  on  landing  close  to  the  observer^ 
place  of  concealment  among  mangrove  bushes, 
she  placed  it  on  the  grouna  and  it  plunged  into 
thopouch. 

The  smaller  species  of  kangaroo  are  as  madi 
nocturnal  as  diurnal,  and  may  be  seen  in  open 
forest-land  in  numbers  on  moonlight  nignts. 
They,  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  securi^  af- 
forded them  by  darkness,  for  they  will  dash 
across  a  clearing  and  stop  iust  within  cova*  of 
a  scmb  or  thick  bush,  and  allow  one  to  approach 
within  a  few  feet  without  moving  away.  If  a 
stone  or  stick  is  then  thrown  into  the  place  ytYusk 
they  were  heard  to  stop,  they  dash  off,  and  it  is 
perceived  at  once  how  near  mey  were;  while  in 
daylight  it  ifiight  not  have  been  possible  to  come 
within  a  hunted  yards  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  purely  noc- 
turnal marsupials  is  the  colonists*  **  native  bear,** 
the  koala.    It  is  arboreal  in  habit,  and  its  chief 
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food  is  the  leaf  of  a  powerfUUy  astringent  eu- 
calyptus, with  a  slight  flavor  of  peppermint. 
Full-grown  individuals  weigh  about  twenty 
poun<&;  they  are  destitute  of  tails,  and  covered 
with  a  gray  or  rufous  woolly  hair  of  beautiful 
texture,  and  all  their  limbs  are  formed  for  climb- 
ing. During  the  day  they  sit  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree  in  the  densest  scrubs  with  the  head  buried  in 
the  breast,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  ball 
of  gray  fur.  The  writer  has  kept  many  of  these 
as  pets,  but  failed  to  rear  the  first  he  took  in 
hand  in  consequence  of  feeding  it  on  cow^s  milk 
alone.  Assuming  that  the  natural  milk  would 
be  astringent,  the  experiment  of  macerating 
leaves  of  the  peppermint  ram-tree  in  cow^s  milk 
was  tried,  ana  resulted  in  bringing  up  the  second 
on  this  infusion  until  it  was  able  to  subsist  en- 
tirely on  leaves.  It  lived  in  the  house,  and 
passed  the  night  in  its  master's  bedroom,  and 
gave  audible  evidence  of .  its  presence  as  it 
climbed  about  guns,  rods,  and  book-shelves  for 
hours  together.  When  tired  of  this,  it  would 
creep  into  bed  and  nestle  up  under  one  of  its 
masters^s  arms.  During  the  day  it  would  often 
hang  upon  the  skirts  of  one  of  toe  servants,  ap- 
parently fast  asleep,  with  its  muscles  in  a  state 
of  tension,  as  she  went  about  her  household 
duties;  or  sit  upon  the  back  of  its  master^s  neck 
firmly  grasping  his  hair,  and  hidiflferait  to  any 
movement  he  mi^ht  make. 

The  tastes  of  Uiis  and  two  other  koalas  were 
peculiar,  and  their  fondness  for  tobacco  in  anv 
form  most  remarkable.  They  would  lick  all 
over  with  avidity  and  even  chew  the  foulest  pipe 
saturated  wiUi  oil;  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  prevent  them,  when  sitting  on  the  shoulder, 
from  taking  the  pipe  out  of  one's  mouth.  Neither 
did  the  black  colonial  tobacco  come  amiss  to 
them;  and  they  seemed  to  suffer  no  ill  effects 
from  these  indulgences.  One  of  them  even  went 
fiirther  than  this,  and  one  evening  attacked  a 
glass  of  whisky-and-water  standing  on  the  table; 
and  ever  after,  the  jingling  of  gGisses  was  the 
signal  for  his  descent  firom  tne  niners  of  the  roof 
to  t^e  his  modest  share  of  the  customary 
'*  night-cap  ^'  with  as  much  gusto  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  tenacity  of  grasp  in  the  koalas  is  due  to 
their  having  both  me  great  toe  and  the  thumb 
opposable  to  the  odier  digits,  so  that  practically 
they  possess  four  han&;  but  they  have  no 
weapons  of  offence  or  defence,  and  never  bite. 
In  intelligence  they  are  superior  to  any  of  the 
other  marsupials,  and  their  quaint  habits  in  con- 
finement render  them  intei'esting  pets. 

The  ground  marsupials  have  little  voice,  only 
uttering  a  shrill  crv  when  in  pain ;  but  the  ar- 
boreal members  of  the  order,  the  "  flying-s(juir- 
rel,''  the  opossum,  and  the  koala  have  consider- 
able powers  of  vocal  expression.  The  cry  of 
the  koala  is  plaintive,  unvaried,  and  often  re- 
peated, and  may  be  represented  by  the  syllables 
ka-koo-oo,  the  first  abrupt  and  rising  in  tone, 
the  second  falling  about  an  octave  &wer,  and 
ending  in  a  mournful  cadence.  None  of  these 
animals,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  brought  alive 
to  Europe;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so  by 
providing  a  large  supply  of  their  vegetable  food, 
and  mixing  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves  with 
bread  and  milk.  They  are  extremely  seisitive 
to  cold,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  pass  the  colder  months  of  even  a  Queens- 
land winter  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 


Before  leaving  the  koalas,  a  curious  case  of 
adoption  on  the  part  of  a  cat  may  be  mentioned. 
She  had  just  been  deprived  of  her  kittens,  when 
a  native  brought  a  very  young  koala  to  th^ 
house,  which  was  at  once  nanded  over  to  the 
care  of  the  bereaved  mother,  and  cordially  re- 
ceived. That  it  derived  sustenance  from  the 
feline  foster-mother  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
but  the  adopted  child  put  the  cat  into  a  most 
comical  state  of  agitation  and  astonishment  by 
clinging  round  its  body  with  a  grip  altogether 
beyond  pussy's  experience  in  maternal  affiiirs. 
This  incongruous 'relationship  lasted  but  three 
days,  and  Uie  koala  died  in  spite  of  the  cat's 
manifest  solicitude  for  the  waif  from  the  Aus- 
tralian forest. 

On  a  moonlight  ni^ht,  if  one  walks  quietly 
through  the  bush,  looking  up  at  the  gum-trees, 
every  now  and  then  a  danc  object  may  oe  seen  to 
fiit  from  a  point  high  up  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  alight  noiselessly  near  tiie  base  of  another. 
If  this  ammal  can  be  shot  while  in  the  ah* — the 
only  way  to  procure  it —  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
"fiying- squirrel"  of  the  colomsts,  one  of  the 
phalangers,  with  the  opposed  thumb  on  the  foot, 
and  the  leathery  membrane  of  the  abdomen 
stretched  between  all  four  limbs,  affording  it  the 
means  of  skimming  for  a  distance  of  peniaps  a 
hundred  feet  through  the  air.  The  epithet  "  fly- 
ing" is  misleaxiing,  like  many  others  applied  to 
Australian  animak,  for  the  limbs  are  simply  ex- 
tended motionless,  while  the  membrane  —  acting 
like  a  parachute  —  enables  the  descent  to  be 
made  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 
Unlike  our  squirrel  and  the  beautiful  Pteromya 
of  the  Himalaya  (which  also  possesses  the  para- 
chute), the  flymg-squirrel  does  not  carry  its  tail 
over  the  back,  but  uses  it  to  some  extent  as  a 
prehensile  organ. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  order, 
there  are  great  diversities  in  the  habits,  food,  and 
structural  adaptations  of  the  various  members  to 
their  mode  of  life.  The  kangaroos  and  their  im- 
mediate relations  are  fitted  for  terrestrial  life, 
and  subsist  on  grass  and  roots;  the  phalangers, 
opossums,  and  koalas  are  arboreal,  and  chiefly 
leaf-eaters;  the  dasyures  partly  arboreal  and  en- 
tirely carnivorous,  with  largely  developed  canine 
teet^ ;  the  wombats  and  bandicoots  burrow  and 
live,  the  former  on  roots,  the  latter  on  insects, 
worms,  and  beetles.  Some  produce  only  one 
young  at  a  birth,  others  several ;  but  all  agree, 
however  distinct  they  may  be  in  other  points,  in 
the  characteristio  feature  of  the  abdominal  pouch 
and  the  accessory  organs. 

The  occupation  of  Australia  by  man  had  a  re- 
markable influence  on  the  native  animals. 
Where  the  •*  dingo  "  or  native  wolf  has  been  ex- 
terminated by  mo  settlers,  and  the  aborigines 
have  died  out<,  the  Irangaroos  have  increased 
enormously,  and  in  some  districts  very  serious- 
ly ii\jure  sheep-forming  by  consuming  the  herb- 
age. 

Where  they  might  once  be  seen  in  half-dozens, 
they  may  now  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  no 
lees  than  seventeen  thousand  have  been  destroyed 
in  little  more  than  a  year  in  a  small  district  in 
Queensland.  Indeea,  as  we  have  on  a  former 
occasion  shown,  they  have  become  no  less  a  nui- 
sance than  the  imported  rabbit,  and  can  only  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits  by  periodical  bair 
tues. 

Chamber8*8  JautwU, 
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A  man  was  once  convicted  before  Jiim  of  mur- 
derously assaulting  bis  wife.  Wben  called  upon 
to  sbow  cause  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him,  he  denied  the  assault,  and  said  he 
was  not  capable  of  it.  **  Why,  my  lord,"  he 
exclaimed,  "ain't  it  proved  I'm  a  peaceable 
man?  Wliy,  1  must  be;  why,  I've  been  bound 
over  twenty-five  times  to  keep  the  peace^  and  it 
stands  to  reason  I  miisl  be  a  peaceable  man!" 
'*  There's  a  ffood  deal  in  that,"  said  the  Judge, 
but  he  gave  iiim  two  years'  haixi  labor,  never- 
theless. He  had  a  great  horror  of  beards, 
which  were  somewhat  uncommon  in  his  day, 
and  threatened  more  than  once,  when  a  witness 
appeared  before  him,  to  **  disallow  his  expenses, 
for  not  removing  that  frightful  deformity ''  from 
his  face.  He  was  so  exactly  like  the  lato  King 
George  m.,  that  many  jests  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  trying  a  pedigree  case  once  at  York, 
when  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  likeness  one 
to  another  of  certain  family  paintings  produced, 
the  Baron  humorously  advised  tbem»  from  his 
own  case,  not  to  attach  much  importance  to 
likenesses. 

Alderson  was  something  like  Park  in  his  dry 
way  of  talking.  He  detested  having  the  pas- 
sages of  his  court  crowded.  On  seeing  one  day 
a  stout  gentleman  standing  in  the  *'  gangway," 
he  addr^sed  him:  **Get  along,  you  fat  man 
there;  why  don't  you  get  along?"  The  **fat 
man,"  witnout  moving  an  inch,  replied,  **  Be- 
cause this  other  fat  man  stands  in .  the  way,  and 
I  can't;  tell  him  to  get  away  first,  can't  youP 
You  don't  expect  me  to  ero  through  him^  do  vouP  " 
The  old  baron  was  wonderfully  tickled  with  the 
retort. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  amusing  in  a 
court  of  justice  ttian  counsel,  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, using  fklse  and  absurd  metaphors.  As  a 
rule,  the  members  of  the  bar  are  smgularly  free 
from  any  eccentricities,  but  at  times,  zeal  for 
their  client  leads  them  into  troubles  of  this 
kind.  Not  many  years  ago  we  heai*d  a  learned 
c  ounsel  defend  a  woman  for  child  murder.  It 
was  alleged  that,  instead  of  nursing  her  baby, 
she  had  interposed  a  handkerchtei'  between  her- 
self and  the  child,  and  had  thus  slowly  starved 
it!  ** Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  her  counsel,  in 
addressing  the  jury,  **can  you  believe  sueh  a 
crime  possible?  Can  you- believe  a  woman  thus 
turned  into  a  fiond  ?  Gentlemen,  Holy  Writ 
asks,  'Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child? ' 
and  emphatically  answers  •  No.'  Why,  gentle- 
men, would  a  woman  neglect  a  duty  taugnt  her 
by  the  beasts  of  tlie  field,  and  the  very  fowls  of 
ficavenf  "  •*  Stop,  stop,  stop,  Mr.  F.,"  said  the 
presiding  judge.  •*  If  you  had  read  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah  as  well  as  I  am  sure  you  have  read 
your  brief,  you  would  find  it  alleged  that  'a 
woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child ; '  and  as 
to  the  other  part  of  your  remark,  I  should  con- 
fine my  illustration  to  the  mammalia,  as  it  is  an 
ornithological  phenomenon,  that  birds  do  not 
afford  nutriment  to  their  young  from  their 
own  persons." 

The  late  Justice  Vaughan  was  a  fine  example 
of  careless  speaking  of  this  kind.  Of  him  an 
anecdote  has  been  often  told,  but  will  bear  rep- 
etition. While  addressing  a  jury  in  a  most  in- 
flammatory manner,  he  spied  a  witness  who  had 
remained  in  the  witness-box,  struggling  to  con- 
tain his  laughter.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  he 
roared  out,  **  Yes,  gentlemen ;  then  we  had  the 


witness  Smith  to  examine.  You  remember  him 
—  there  he  is  now,  in  the  box,  laughing  like  a 
crocodile,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  hands 
in  his  breeches  pockets! " 

Anotlier  eminent  barrister  of  a  similar  "  man- 
ner of  speec^h  "  was  Mr.  Clarke,  Q.  C,  of  the 
Midland  Circuit.  ••  Gentlemen."  said  he,  very 
solemnly,  in  one  of  his  speeches — "gentle- 
men, when  my  learned  friend  said  watt  1 
smelt  a  rat!  I  saw  it  flying  in  tlie  air;  but, 
mark  you,  I'll  nip  it  in  Uie  bud.'^  It  was  this 
same  Queen's  Counsd  who  once  addressed  a 
testy  old  fiuiner,  who  would  not  be  persuaded 
into  referring  his  cause  to  arbitration,  tiius : 
"Agree  to  this  reference,  you  horrid  old  fool. 
If  you  don't,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  use  hard 
words  to  you."  The  writer  once  heard  Lord 
Brougham,  in  giving  judgment  in  a  ease  in  the 
Privy  Council,  use  something  like  the  same  lan- 
guage; "  As  to  the  witness  Jones,  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  depraved  scoundrel,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  has  poured  himself  up  to  his  ears. 
Had  he  said  more,  I  would  give  him  my  opin- 
ion of  him." 

The  late  Baron  Gurney  was  a  great  "  temper- 
ance *'  man.  He  tried  once  at  Oxford  a  *'  rig^t 
of  way"  cause,  in  which  many  very  ancient 
witnesses  were  called  to  prove  toe  existence  of 
paths,  etc.,  many  years  before.  Amongst  these 
was  a  hale  and  hearty  old  man  named  Elm. 
At  the  end  of  his  evidence  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  judge  and  witness : 
"  Well,  Mr.  Elm,  how  old  are  youP  "  "  Eigh^v- 
two,  my  lord."  "Ah!  a  fine  old  man;  very 
fine.  Now  I  don't  suppose,  Mr.  Elm,  you  drink 
at  allP"  "No,  my  lord;  nothing  but  water." 
"Ah,  very  good  indeed."  The  next  witnew 
was  also  named  Elm,  and  was  brother  to  the 
last.  His  testimonyended,  the  same  interroga- 
tions were  put.  "Well,  Elm,  and  how  old  are 
you?"  "Eighty-four,  my  lord."  "What  — 
what  P  Eighty-four  —  two  years  older  than 
your  brother r"  "Yes,  my  lord."  "And 
healthier  and  better-looking,  I  declare ;  and  I 
don't  suppose  you  drink  ei&er  P  "  "  Well,  my 
lord,  I'm  a  little  given  that  way,  my  lord.  My 
old  woman,  she  say,  my  lord,  as  I  haveu't  been 
to  bed  quite  sober,  my  lord,  for  a  matter  of  fivo- 
and-thirty  year,  my  lord."  "Dear  me,  dear 
me! "  said  the  disappointed  iudge.  "  Well,  elm 
is  a  well  presei'ved  wood,  wnether  wet  or  dry." 
The  point  of  this  remark  is.  as  we  dare  say  oar 
readers  know,  that  elm  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
mai'kable  woods  for  resisting  both  dry-rot  and 
the  influence  of  water;  thei-efore  used  for  cof- 
fins, drains,  etc. 

One  or  two  witty  remarks  made  by  judges 
and  counsel,  and  which  ai*e,  we  think,  new  in 
print,  may  fittingly  wind  up  our  paper. 

"  Have  you  finished  your  story,  Mr  Serjeiuit 
BylesP  "  asked  Mr.  Barnes  Peacock,  Q.  C,  some- 
what superciliously,  as  the  seijeant  sat  down  in 
the  Court  of  Error,  after  an  elaborate  speech  to 
the  judges.  "I  have,"  was  the  <juiet  reply, 
^ven  with  the  quiet  smile  for  which  the  Ser- 
jeant was  noted,  "  and  you  can  now  wrfoid  your 
talc,  Mr.  I\MCockr' 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  tha  tthe  s^- 
jeantjust  mentioned  was  unsurpassed  for  dry 
wit  and  humor.  The  only  other  leai*ned  serj^unt 
who  was  a  match  for  him  was  Serjeant  Wilxins. 
Wilkins  was  a  stout,  hluS,  rollicking,  laughing 
being  —  Byles  a  thin    solemn    kind   of  man. 
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Wilkins,  trying  to  look  very  serious  in  a  cause 
be  was  arguing  at  Guildhall,  was  likened  by  his 
brother  Serjeant  to  *'  a  cherubim  looking  sol- 
emn on  a  tombstone ; "  there  was  a  laugh  as  the 
Serjeant  used  the  expression,  which  was  de- 
creased when  Wilkins  said,  '*  he  didn^t  know  any- 
thing about  that,  but  his  brother^s  smile  did 
remind  him  of  a  coffin  smiling  with  brass 
nails!" 

The  late  Justice  Maulers  humor  was  some- 
times very  caustic.  He  was  sentencing  a  man 
to  death  at  Warwick  one  assize,  when  me  jailer 
leaned  over  the  dock  to  whisper  to  one  of  die 
counsel,  and  happened  to  interpose  himself  for 
a  moment  between  thejudg'e  and  the  prisoner. 
••  Who  are  you,  sirP  "  growled  out  the  judge  to 
him.  '*I  beg  pardon,  Pm  the  governor  of  the 
jail,"  was  the  answer.  "  Then,  sir,  if  you  are 
the  governor  of  the  jail  you  ou^t  to  know  it^ 
very  rude  for  anv  one  to  interpose  himself  be- 
tween two  gentlemen  whoi  they  are  speaking 
to  one  another."  He  then  proceeded  wkh  his 
solemn  duty. 

We  will  only  add,  as  to  Mr.  Justice  Maule, 
that  there  are  more  anecdotes  about  him  left  on 
record,  and  more  witty  sayings  of  his  remem- 
bered, than  of  any  other  deceased  judge.  Manv 
of  these  are  well  known,  and  would  be  decid- 
edly stale  if  repeated.  We  just  enumerate  one 
or  two  which  we  think  will  be  new. 

He  asked  a  prisoner,  upon  conviction,  if  he 
had  anything  to  say P  **  Nothing,  my  lord ;  but 
may  I  be  struck  dead  now  if  I  ever  committed 
this  crime! "  There  was  a  pause  of  sev^al  min- 
utes, during  which  the  judge  was  apparently 
waiting  for  something.  At  last,  "Well,  pris- 
oner, me  court  has  given  the  opportunity,  but 
your  request  is  not  heard,  and  therefore  human 
authority  directs  that  ydu  be  transported  for 
seven  years."  **  Have  vou  any  witnesses P  "  said 
he  to  a  voluble  Irishman.  "None  but  the 
Blessed  Yargin  and  St.  Patrick!"  was  the  an- 
swer. "Well,"  saiS  Maule,  "neither  appear, 
and  I  suppose  you  havenH  subpoenaed  them." 

Maulers  reply  to  the  haughty  inquiry  of 
Gresswell,  why  he  "drank  beerP"  "To  bring 
my  mind  down  to  a  level  with  the  otlier  judges,^ 
is  well  known,  and  is  scarcely  less  wittv  than 
the  remark  made  to  a  learned  counsel  who  ob- 
jected to  a  jury  having  water  while  considering 
their  verdict.  "Why  not,  Mr. —  P  why  notP 
Water  is  neither  *  meat  ^  nor  '  fire,'  and  no  sane 
man  can  say  it  is  '  drink ! '  Jjet  ttie  jury  have  as 
much  as  they  want." 

The  late  excellent  jud^.  Justice  Gresswell, 
had  the  failing  of  addressing  his  brother  judges 
in  a  somewhat  consequentisQ  and  authoritative 
manner  which  much  annoyed  Maiile.  Leaving 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  one  day  in  disgust 
whilst  one  of  these  pei'formances  was  going  on, 
he  met  Lord  CampbeU,  and  remarked,  "There's 
that  fellow,  Cresswell,  talking  to  the  other 
judges  like  a  magistrate  talking  to  three  black 
beeUes! "  Any  one  who  knows  the  appearance 
of  the  learned  judges  during  a  winter  term,  in 
their  black-cloth  robes  and  narrow  ermine  trim- 
ming, will  better  see  the  full  force  of  the  re- 
mark. He  would  never  allow  the  court  to  be 
cleared  of  females  even  during  the  most  dis- 
gusting trials.  "  Decent  women  didn't  come  into 
courts  of  justice,"  he  would  remark.  "Speak 
out,  my  poor  girl! "  we  once  heard  him  say,  " it 
must  be  very  jainftil  for  you  to  go  into  all  this 


bad  langua^  and  disgusting  detail,  but  it  is  in 
the  ends  of  justice ;  and  besides,  all  these  finely- 
dressed  ladies  hero  [pointing  to  the  high  sherifrs 
lady  and  others  who  sat  on  the  bench  beside 
him]  have  come  miles  to  hear  what  it  plioeks  a 
poor  innocent  girl  to  repBat!"  We  were  pres- 
ent and  heard  this,  and  record  that  five  minutes 
afterwards  there  were  very  few  "fine  ladies,"  in- 
deed, beside  tlie  sarcastic  little  judge  upon  the 
bench.  ZeisureHour. 


SLEEP  —  SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Although  every  one  b  familiar  with  sleep,  and 
knows. it  to  be  a  period  of  perfect  repose,  it  is  only 
within  the  present  generation  tiiat  any  considera- 
ble progress  has  been  made  as  regards  the  physi- 
ology of  thephenomenon.  Forty  vears  ago  the 
question,  "  What  is  Sleep?"  would  have  proved 
ahnost  unanswerable.  A  writer  on  physiology 
in  1835,  says,  speaking  of  the  phenomena  of 
^eep:  "Of  these  phenomena  we  frankly  confess 
we  can  assign  no  physical  cause  that  is  satisfac- 
tory." And  again:  " The  present  state  of  physi- 
ology is  so  limited  that  wfi  cannot  assign  any 
precise  physical  cause  for  ihe  natural  ^nds  of 
sleeping  and  waking,  nor  for  their  regular  periods 
of  return."  Since  then,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished; and  we  may  at  length  attempt  to  point 
out  adequate  {^ysical  causes  of  those  interesting 

eenomena  with  which   countless    generations 
ve  been  familiar. 

During  sleep,  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
and  the  stomach  still  continues,  but  in  each  case 
more  slowly  than  during  the  waking  hours.  One 
great  organ,  and  onl^  one,  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  completdy  torpid — namely,  the  brain.  In 
thoroughly  sound  healthy  sleep,  the  sleeper  seems 
sunk  in  absolute  dreamless  unconsciousness ;  the 
brain  spears  wholly  and  entirely  inactive.  This 
is,  however,  not  altdge^er  tfie  case.  The  dififer- 
ence  between  this  and  the  othw  gi*eat  organs  of 
the  body  is  one  of  degree  only,  not  of  kincf  The 
brain  does  not  cease  its  functions  entirely.  Dur- 
ing life,  in  fiict,  that  is  impossible.  Life  consists 
in  motion ;  hence  a  complete  cessation  of  action 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  great  organs  of  the 
body  means  the  stoppage  of  all  the  others  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  system.  The  brain  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  lethargy  and  unconscious- 
ness in  which  it  appears  to  1^  steeped,  exerts  still 
a  large  amount  of  force.  That  fact,  however,  be- 
ing admitted,  it  is  nevertheless  plain  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  chiefly  affected,  and  the  one 
therefore  which  demands  especial  study,  if  we 
would  understand  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 

Experiments  have  accordingly  been  conducted 
with  this  object.  Advanta^  has  been  taken  of 
the  necessity  of  trepanning  m  the  case  of  human 
bein^,  and  dogs  also  and  other  anim^  have  had 
portions  of  the  skull  removed,  and  in  each  in- 
stance glass  has  been  used  instead  of  the  usual 
gold  plate  to  replace  the  bone.  By  this  means 
ttie  various  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  brain 
have  been  accurately  observed.  During  the  wak- 
ing hours,  the  brain  is  seen  to  be  ftill  of  blood, 
and  presses  with  much  force  against  tiie  skull, 
insomuch  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  portion 
of  bone  removed  had  not  been  i*eplaced  by  any 
other  substance,  the  brain  protruded  considerably. 
From  experiments  made  in  Fnmce  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since,  it  was  observed  that  in  the 
state  of  profound  sleep  the  brain  became  pale  and 
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ceased  to  protrude  through  the  opening  in  the 
skull,  or  press  against  the  glass,  as  the  ease  might 
he.  It  thus  became  evident  that  the  unconscious- 
ness of  sleep  resulted  from  a  lar^  diminution  in 
the  active  circulation  in  the  bram.  And  it  was 
Airther  noticed,  that  when  the  animal  or  person 
experimented  on  was  observed  to  ffive  evidence  of 
dreaming,  by  movements  of  the  limbs— barking 
in  the  case  of  dogs,  or  speaking  in  the  case  of 
human  beings— the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  brain 
obviously  increased.  Thus  proving  that  tiie  par- 
tial activity  of  the  sentient  Acuities  during  sleep, 
which  we  call  dreaming,  is  really  a  partial  re- 
sumption of  the  normal  waking  circulation  of 
blood  through  the  brain.  In  otto  words,  whoi 
a  p^rsQn  draams,  his  slee^  is  not  sound.  He  is 
partially  awake.  The  curious  feature  in  dream- 
mg  is  that  certain  faculties  being  dormant,  fail 
to  control  the  imagination;  the  consequence  be- 
ing incoherent  fkncies,  and  shreds  m  remem- 
brances tagged  tojgether  in  perplexing  conAision. 
The  imputuig  or  anvthinffsmous  to  dreams  is 
therefore  mere  idle  foUy.  Whatever  over-stimu- 
lates the  circulation  of  the  brain  causes  imperfect 
sleep,  if  not  absolute  jrieeplessness. 

Although  sle^  is  a  natural  and  involuntary 
state,  it  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  maintaining 
a  good  state  of  health ;  by  dally  open-abr  exeroise, 
or  by  ridinff  or  sailing  with  the  hce  exposed  to 
the  air ;  by  naving  the  stomach  free  from  a  heavy 
meal,  or  any  ind^;estible  substance;  ami  by  the 
mind  being  undisturbed  with  cares.  Over-fi&- 
tigue,  indu^^ce  in  food  or  drink  beyond  what 
nature  requu*es,  want  of  proper  exercise,  and 
mental  disauietude,  are  all  causes  of  slee^dessness. 
Breathing  in  a  confined  or  overheated  apartment 
is  also  a  not  unusual  cause  of  broken  slumber. 
The  temp^ature  most  suitable  for  sleep  is  about 
sixty  degrees,  which  gives  the  sensation  of  neither 
heat  nor  cold,  and  admits  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  bed-clothes  being  used. 

The  best  posture  for  sleep  is  to  lie  on  the  right 
or  left  side,  with  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast 
in  front,  and  the  head  well  up  on  the  piUow. 
The  mouth  should  be  shut,  so  that  the  breathing 
may  be  carried  on  exclusively  through  the  nose. 
Some  persons  acquire  a  habit  of  sleeping  with  the 
mouth  open,  which  causes  the  grotesque  and 
offensive  action  of  snoring.  Groing  to  sleep  while 
lying  on  the  back  should  be  avoided,  as,  besides 
inducing  the  sleeper  to  snore,  it  is  apt  to  cause 
disturbing  dreams. 

When  ^ing  down  to  sleep,  the  mind  should  he 
as  composed  as  possible.  Thinking  ought  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  productive  oi  wakefulness. 
Those  who,  from  nervous  irritability,  are  habiti^ 
ally  bad  .sleepers,  resort  to  various  expedients  to 
secure  the  blessing  of  repose.  One  of  the  most 
successful  plans  consists  m  mentally  repeating  a 
fomiliar  poem  or  psalm,  so  as  to  alter  the  train  of 
thought,  and  lull  the  consciousness. 

It  18  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  sleep  begins  at 
the  extremities ;  the  feet  sleep  first,  and  tSan  the 
rest  of  the  person.  On  this  account,  in  order  to 
fall  asleep,  we  require  not  onlv  to  compose  the 
thinking  faculties,  but  to  keep  the  feet  stiU.  The 
feet  must  also  have  an  agreeable  warmth.  With 
a  consciousness  of  this  fiict,  the  North  American 
Indians  and  others  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
bivouacking  in  the  open  air  when  on  distant  ex- 
peditions, Seep  with  their  feet  towards  a  fire 
which  they  kindle  for  the  purpose. 

Certaun  drugs  act  as  an  opiate  and  produce 


sleep,  when  ordinary  means  fail ;  but  these  should 
I  never  be  taken  unless  by  medical  sancticm.  The 
practice  of  using  opiates  is  most  detrimental  to 
nealth;  and  if  persevered  in,  is  ruinous  to  the 
constitution.  Cofke  and  other  beverages  act  va^ 
riously  on  different  individuals.  They  exhilarate 
some,  and  others  they  send  to  sleep.  Tea  usually 
acts  as  an  exhilarant,  by  stimulating  the  nervous 
system,  and  should  not  be  taken  less  than  four 
bom's  beforo  going  to  bed. 

While  it  is  ascertained  that  sleep  is  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  brain,  there  remains  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  some  persons  possess  the 
power  of  summoning  sleep  by  an  effort  of  the 
will.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  known  to  have 
possessed  this  faculty.  During  his  campaigns, 
when  no  regular  repose  could  be  taken,  tie  em- 
braced opportunities  of  sleeping  fbr  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  some  other  short  period,  and  waking 
up  exactly  when  the  assigned  period  had  expired. 
Tliis  subjection  of  sleep  to  the  action  of  the  will 
is  in  piactice  comparativdy  rare.  More  com- 
monly, habit  and  predisposii^  conditions,  such  as 
darkness  and  quiet,  induce  sfeep.  There  are  oc- 
casions however,  when,  owing  to  great  fatigue 
for  example,  an  uncontrollable  heaviness  and 
drowsiness  will  cause  a  man  to  drop  to  sleep  in  a 
moment  even  in  the  most  uncomfortable  positions 
and  amid  light  and  noise.  But  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  this  invincible  drowsiness,  due  to 
long  watching  or  over-fadgue,  throws  great  light 
on  the  primary  cause  of  healthy  sleep  and  of  the 
periods  of  its  return.  We  begin  to  perceive  that 
the  diminished  pressure  of  bk)od  in  the  brain  is 
after  all  only  a  leading  and  important  symptom 
of  a  general  |diysic«d  state;  and  in  bringing 
about  the  condition  of  altered  and  lessened  activ- 
ity of  all  the  organs  which  we  observe  during  the 
period  of  sleep,  some  one  organ  must  assume  tlie 
initiative.  And  reflection  assures  us  that  this 
phjrsical  first  cause  is  the  nerve-force  of  the  body 
which,  centred  in  the  brain,  controls  the  whole 
system.  Sleep  is  the  means^by  which  this  force 
is  recruited,  no  more  of  the  force  being  expended 
than  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  action  of 
the  involuntary  muscular  movements  of  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  stomach. 

On  waking,  the  eyes  are  opened,  one  rises,  one 
walks  and  works,  one  eats  and  drinks ;  and  espe- 
cially— in  some  cases  at  all  events — one  thinks. 
Everv  one  of  these  operations,  more  particularly 
the  thinking,  involves  an  expenditure  of  nei-vous 
force,  is  a  tax  on  the  vital  energy,  and  diminishes 
to  that  extent  that  fund  of  nervous  force  on  which 
all  the  complicated  functions  of  the  body  depend 
for  their  healthy  exercise.  After  this  great  flow 
of  axA  strain  on  the  nervous  force,  there  sets  in 
an  opposite  and  compensatory  movement,  an  ebb 
and  relaxation  of  nerve-force,  and  this  produces 
tbe  phenomenon  of  sleep.  Of  course  it  is  possi- 
ble, by  means  of  stimulants  or  excitements  to 
oountmKst  this  natural  reaction  of  the  system, 
(uid  for  a  time  to  ward  off  its  result.  But  that 
only  amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  possible  to  live 
on  one's  capital  insteadof  one's  income.  Nature 
in  due  time  will  take  her  revenge.  To  mnintain 
health,  Uie  expenditure  of  nervous  power  during 
the  waking  hours  must  be  balanced  and  com- 
pensated by  an  equivalent  proportion  of  sleep. 
Consequently  we  find  that  since  mental  work  is 
more  exhausting  to  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
brain  than  muscular  exertion,  even  so  muBt  it  be 
made  up  for  by  an  increased  amount  of  sleep. 
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We  bsLve  now  obtained,  it  may  be  hoped,  a 
true  picture  <^  sleep,  and  the  controlling  physical 
causes  of  its  wondemil  phenomena.  .  Aysiology 
— no  longer  altogether  i^orant  or  silent — ex- 
plains the  most  marked  aira,  at  first  sig^t,  stmnge 
and  inexplicable  featm'e — namely  the  unconcious- 
ness, by  pointing  to  the  pale  and  bloodless  bndn, 
free  literally  for  the  time  from  the  pressure  of  the 
wakins  hours.  Yet,  whether  the  mind  during 
sleep  be  as  absolutely  still  and  inactive  as  it 
seems  to  be,  is  an  interesting  problem.  Most  re- 
markable would  it  be,  should  it  appear  that 
during  sleep,  powers  are  exercised  by  the  mind, 
of  wmch  there  is  no  trace  during  the  waking 
hours.  And  such  is,  we  have  some  .reason  to 
suppose,  actually  the  case. 

Nothhig  is  more  strange  than  the  inability  of 
man  during  his  waking  hours  to  measure  or  es- 
timate the  flight  of  time  by  any  mental  dfort 
apart  altogether  from  the  observation  and  aid  of 
external  Ejects.  That  one  should  wake  after 
the  lapse  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  in 
sleep  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  would  not  be 
surprifdng;  the  nerve-force  having  been  recruited 
by  the  normal  period  of  rest,  again  resumes  its 
activity.  But  that  one  should  oe  able  to  KmU 
brfarehand  the  duration  of  sleep,  might  seem 
Clearly  impossible,  in  view  of  our  presumed  Ina- 
bility to  measure  or  keep  count  of  the  lapse  of 
time.  Suppose  one  were  to  lie  down,  dose  the 
eyes,  keep  awake,  and  without  any  aid  from 
sounds,  attempt  to  get  up  again  at  the  expiration 
of  two,  three  or  four  hours;  does  any  one  pre- 
tend that  the  reckoning  of  time  would  be  other 
than  mere  guess-work,  or  that  the  guess  would 
be  at  all  likely  to  be  near  the  mark? 

Yet  there  seems  much  sround  to  suppose  that 
the  power  to  do  this  during  sleep  is  common  to 
all,  althot^  more  or  less  dormant  in  most.  Ser- 
vants and  others  whose  usual  hour  for  rising 
may  be  six,  find  little  difficulty  in  awaking  at 
five  or  four,  or  indeed  at  any  hour  that  may  be 
fixed  on  the  previous  ni^t.  In  fact,  by  deter- 
mining beforehand  to  wake  at  a  certam  hour, 
especially  if  it  be  on  important  business,  anv  one 
may  exercise  the  faculty.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  is  naturally  a  sound  and  even  heavy  sleeper ; 
nearly  all  his  Mk  he  has  depended  on  others  to 
rouse  him  fWmi  sleep  at  the  hour  for  rising; 
habit  therefore,  as  well  as  constitijtional  pred&- 
poeition,  was  unfJEivorable  to  any  limitaaon  of 
the  duration  of  sleep  by  an  act  of  will;  yet  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  it  may  be  added 
much  to  his  own  surprise  at  the  time,  the  writer 
has  awakened  preciselv  at  a  desired  but  very 
unusual  hour.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  one  in- 
stance is  as  astovmding  as  ten  thousand.  The 
marvel  is  not  of  numW;  but  that  while  the 
waking  man  is  so  helplese  in  this  regard,  so 
easfly  misled  by  his  emotions  and  the  current  of 
his  thou^ts,  so  little  able  to  measure  thne 
aright,  so  dependent  on  external  aid ;  the  sleeper, 
unconscious,  unheeding  friends  or  foes,  lost  to 
all  that  is  taking  pSsuse  around  liim,  is  yet 
able  to  measure  —  accurately  now — the  flight  of 
time. 

There  axe  doubtless  other  aspects  <^  the  psy- 
chology of  sleep,  and  other  jiroblems  arising  out 
of  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  of  great  impor- 
tance and  interest;  but  none  probably  stranger 
or  more  worthy  of  study  than  this  power  of  lun- 
iting  the  duration  of  sleep  by  an  act  of  will. 

Vhambers's  JourmU. 
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THE  GREAT  WOLP  HUNT 

OailRISH  HnX,  BERLIN,  VKRMONT,  IN  SA  LT  TDISS. 

[This  article  was  written  especially  for  the 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  Argus  and  HArioi  by  the  late 
D.  P.  Thompson,  and  published  in  its  issue  for 
Deo.  5, 1867.  It  is  re-published  by  request  in  the 
iMue  of  Feb.  26, 1879 ;  and  now  transferred  to 
the  Satubdat  Magazine  because  it  is  too  in- 
teresting to  be  left  out.  The  '*  resolute  boy  ^*  was 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Baldwin.  The  '*old  Mr.  Seth 
Johston**  was  the  fruher  of  CoL  Harvey  Jones, 
alsp  now  living. — EdJ] 

One  Saturdav  night,  about  dark,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1803,  a  smart,  resolute  boy,  who 
wai^  then  eleven  vears  old,  who  is  still  alive  and 
one  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Montpelier, 
and  who  had  been  bosiding  out  to  attend  the  dis- 
tant school  on  the  lower  part  of  Dog  River, 
started  on  foot  and  alone  to  go  to  his  fiitherVi 
house,  three  or  four  miles  up  the  river,  over  a 
road  leading  at  that  period  mainly  through  a 
dense  forest,  to  his  destination,  near  the  boraera 
of  Northfidd.  Not  anticipathig  the  least  diffi- 
culty or  danger  in  accomplishing  his  undertak- 
ing* he  pushS  confidently  forward  till  he  reached 
the  log  cabin  of  old  Mr.  Seth  Johnston,  whidi 
was  die  last  house  on  his  way  before  entering  the 
long  woods  separating  the  lower  settlements  m>m 
those  in  the  vidnity  of  Northfield  Falls,  whither 
he  was  bound.  As  he  came  up,  Mr.  Johnston, 
who  was  then  in  the  yard,  on  learning  his  desti- 
nation, ominously  shook  his  head,  ana  said: 

'*  I>uiiel,  you  must  not  try  to  go  through  the 
long  woods  to  your  old  house  to-night,  for  the 
varmints  will  catch  you." 

But  the  boy,  not  fHghtened  by  the  warning, 
was  for  going  on,  when  Mrs.  Johnston  came  out 
and  interposed  by  saying,  ••  Now,  Seth  Johnstcm, 
if  that  boy  will  go,  you  must  go  with  him,  or 
the  varmintB  will  certainly  have  him.  They  have 
be^  prowling  in  the  woods  every  night  for  a 
iveds 

**  Well,  I  would  go  if  I  could  not  do  better  by 
him,  but  I  can  contrive  to  ftunish  him  with  a 
better  safeguard  than  my  company  will  aflford," 
returned  the  husband.  "  Daniel,  you  hold  on  a 
minute,  and  I  will  show  you." 

So  saying,  he  ran  into  the  house,  and  brought 
a  fire-brand  formed  frqm  a  stout  si4>ling  club, 
with  one  end  well  on  fire,  and,  putting  it  into  the 
boy^  hand,  said  to  him : 

**  There,  take  that,  and  begin  now  to  swing  it 
enough  to  keep  it  alive,  and  If  the  savage  brutes 
beset  you  on  your  way,  swing  it  roundyou  like 
ftiry,  and  run  the  gauntlet,  and  Pll  warrant  they 
won^  dare  to  toucm  you." 

The  boy,  who  had  been  a  little  staggered  by 
what  he  had  heard,  now,  however,  as  he  was 
armed  with  the  efficacious  fire-brand,  as  he  was 
told  it  would  prove,  again  went  fearlessly  for- 
ward. But  the  events  of  the  next  half  hour  were 
destined  to  change  his  feelings  of  confidence  into 
those  of  lively  apprehension,  Ibr  he  had  not 
gone  more  tluui  half  a  mile  after  entering  the 
woods  before  his  ears  were  greeted  by  a  long 
shrill  howl  rising  firom  the  forest  a  lAiwt  distance 
to  his  left,  bringmg  the  unwelcome  conviction  to 
his  startled  mind  of  the  near  vicinity  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  wild  beasts  agidnst  which  he  had 
been  warned — ^the  terrible  wolf.  And,  to  add  to 
his  dismay,  the  howl  he  had  heard  was  almost 
instantly  answered  by  a  dozen  responsive  howls 
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from  various  points,  more  or  less  distant,  on  the 
wooded  sides  of  Irish  Hill,  which  rose  immedi- 
ately from  Dog  River,  on  the  east ;  and  these  om- 
inous sounds,  by  being  often  repeated,  and  by 
growing  louder  and  more  distinct  eveiy  moment, 
very  plainly  indicated  that  a  very  large  troop  of 
those  sava^  brutes  were  rapidly  closing  in  on 
his  path,  with  a  purpose  of  which  he  trembled  to 
lliink.  Believing  it  would  be  as  dangerous  for 
him  to  retreat  as  advance,  he  quickened  his  walk 
into  a  Yuiit  and  commenced  swinging  his  fire- 
brand as  he  went,  hoping  thus  to  get  through  the 
woods  before  the  gang  would  beset  his  path.  But 
he  soon  found  that  neither  his  speed  nor  his  fire- 
brand were  sufficient  to  secure  him  against  the 
threatened  danger.  He  had  not  gone  another 
half  mile  before  a  fierce  and  hungry  ijawl,  issuing 
from  a  dark  fiitting  fijrure  in  the  road  a  few  steps 
in  advance,  brought  him  to  a  stpnd.  He  recoiled 
from  the  frightened  cry,  and  b^gan  to  retreat^  but 
his  steps  were  quickly  arrestea  by  another  fierce 
yawl!  apprising  him  tiiat  the  enemy  weix}  in  pos- 
session of  Uie  road  behind  as  well  as  before  him, 
while  out  there  on  his  left — out  here  on  his  right 
— and  everywhere  around,  rose  in  (vJl  chorus  the 
same  shrill,  eager,  hungry,  yowl!  yowl!  yowl! 
for  his  blood. 

Having  become  perfectly  desperate  under  these 
appalling  surroundings,  which  plainly  told  him 
that  a  struggle  for  Ids  life  was  now  at  hand*  he 
made  a  wild  inish  forwaid,  swinging  his  fire- 
brand around  him  with  all  his  might,  and  utter- 
ing a  fierce  yell  at  every  bound,  both  to  keep  up 
his  own  courage  and  frighten  away  the  WMve^, 
which  were  keeping  pace  with  him,  galloping 
along  on  each  side  of  his  path,  or  leaping  into 
the  road  behind  and  before  him,  besetting  him 
so  closely,  and  with  such  boldness  and  determin- 
ation, tliat  it  often  required  an  actual  contract 
of  the  fire-brand  with  their  noses  to  make  Uiem 
yield  the  wav  for  his  advance.  And  thus  for  the 
next  half  mile  he  ran  the  fearful  gauntlet  throu^ 
this  terrible  troop  of  infuriated  brutes,  till,  almost 
dead  with  fright  and  exhaustion,  he  at  length 
reached  his  old  home  with  a  jov  and  gratitude 
for  his  preservation  from  a  terrible  death  which 
no  words  could  describe. 

This  event,  which  of  itself  was  sufficiently 
romantio  and  thrilling  to  deserve  a  place  among 
the  striking  incidents  of  the  early  settlements, 
was  the  more  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
memorable  affair  to  which  it  diroc^  and  almost 
immediately  led,  the  great  Wolf  Hunt  on  Irish 
Hill,  in  the  Winter  of  1803. 

Up  to  that  time  it  was  not  known  with  any 
certainty  that  there  were  wolves  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  Several  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  extensive  mountain  forest  called  Irish  mil 
had  lost  sheep ;  but  whether  they  were  killed  by 
bears,  catamounts,  or  wolves,  was  a  matter  oi 
conjecture.  But  the  bov^s  storv  of  his  perilous 
adventure,  as  above  aescribed,  which  spread 
rapidly  among  tlie  nearest  settlements,  and  which 
was  implicitly  believed  at  once,  established  the 
fact  in  tlie  minds  of  all  that  there  was  really  a 
gang  of  wolves  in  the  vicinity,  which  must  num- 
ber fifteen  or  twenty,  and  thai  Irish  Hill  was 
probably  Uieir  chief  rendezvous.  And  the  settlers 
to  whom  the  news  came,  one  and  all,  eagerly 
expressed  their  wish  to  join  in  a  hunt  for  the 
extermination  of  these  destructive  anim  Is.  A 
rally  of  the  settlers  was  accordingly  made  on  the 
following  Tuesday ;  but  not  extensive  enough  to 


form  a  ring  around  any  large  portion  of  the  for- 
est where  the  wolves  were  supposed  to  be  lurk- 
ing. Having  assranbled  at  Berlin  meeting  house, 
they  however  marched  into  the  woods  and  shot 
two  wolves;  then  postponed  further  operations 
till  the  following  Satumay,  when  a  grand  hunt 
was  iHK>posed,  in  which  all  the  settlers  fix)m  the 
adjoining  towns  within  twenty  miles  were  to  be 
invited  to  participate,  what  they  had  done  being 
considered  merely  a  reconnoissance. 

All  this  was  done,  and  early  Saturdi^  morning 
the  well-armed  setders,  having  ambitiously  re- 
sponded to  the  call  thfy  had  received,  gathered 
at  the  house  of  Esquire  Abel  Knapp,  the  town 
clerk,  living  very  near  what  was  then  termed 
Berlin  Comer  Meeting  House.  The  assembled 
forces,  numbering  four  or  five  hundred,  then 
fc»rmed  themselves  into  two  equal  divisions^  and 
chose  leaders  for  captains  for  each,  with  a  general 
officer  to  remain  at  the  starting  point  and  give 
out  the  orders  or  signal  cries  to  bepassed  round 
the  ring  proposed  to  be  formed.  The  two  cap- 
tains then  led  ofif  their  respective  divisions,  one 
to  the  South,  along  the  bord^  of  the  woods,  and 
the  other  to  the  North,  each  leaving  a  man  every 
fifty  or  sixty  rods,  to  keep  his  station  till  ordered 
to  march  inward,  when  oie  ring  was  completed. 
After  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  to  give  time  for  the 
two  divisions  to  station  their  men  so  as  to  form 
an  extended  ring  round  the  forest  proposed  to  be 
enclosed,  the  word  was  given  out  by  the  general 
officer,  '*iVepare  to  march  P^  This  was  uttered 
in  a  loud  cry  at  the  starting  pofint,  and  repeated 
by  the  next  man  left  stationed  to  the  South,  and 
so  on,  if  the  riuff  had  been  perfected,  by  every 
man  round  the  whole  ring. 

As  had  been  expected,  we  sound  of  this  watch- 
word gradually  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance,  and  then  ceased  to  be  heard  at  all. 
Ihen  followed  a  moment  of  anxious  waiting^  at 
the  starting  point,  for  if  the  watchword  was  not 
soon  approai^hing  from  the  West  it  would  show 
the  ring  not  perfected,  and  all  success  in  enclos- 
ing the  reputed  wolves  a  hopeless  afi^r.  Bat 
they  hea:«  had  not  long  to  wait  In  a  moment 
more  a  faint  sound  was  heard  on  the  west  side 
of  the  ring,  which  grew  louder  and  louder  till  it 
reached  the  starting  point  in  full  tone.  Al]  was 
now  animation  and  expectancy  in  this  part  of  the 
ring,  and  almost  instantly  the  next  watchword, 
**marc4'*  rang  through  the  forest,  and  each  man, 
as  he  repeated  it,  advanced  rapidly  into  the 
interior  of  the  ring  a  quarter  of  a  mil^  as  near  as 
he  could  judge,  and  then  commanded  the  **hcUi  V^ 
as  agreed  at  the  outset.  Hiis  word,  too,  was 
promptly  sent  onward,  and  returned  like  the 
others,  when  another  command  to  march  was 
uttered,  and  all  ag^n  advanced  toward  the  sup- 
posed centre  of  the  ring.  And  thus  i-apidl  v  suc- 
ceeded the  watchworos  march  and  hcuU  tul  the 
ring  was  so  nearly  closed  that  it  was  soon  an- 
nounced that  there  were  enclosed  sever:U  wohrcs 
in  the  same,  which  ran  gidloping  round  tho  cen- 
tre, as  if  looking  for  a  diance  to  escape  through 
the  ring  now  become  a  continuous  line  of  men. 
But  the  frightened  animals  could  find  no  outlets, 
and  were  £ot  down  at  every  attempt  to  escape. 
Two  wolves  and  a  fox  or  two  were  killed  in  this 
way,  but  by  this  time  bullets  flew  so  thickly 
across  the  nng  that  it  was  seen  that  some  change 
of  p^  must  bo  had,  else  as  many  men  as  wolves 
might  be  killed.  By  common  consrat,  at  this 
crisis. the  late  Thcmias    Davis,  a   well-known 
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marksniAii  and  man  of  very  steady  nerve,  was 
requested  to  go  inside  the  ring  and  shoot  the 
wolres.    This  he  did,  and  accomplished  all  that 
was  expected  of  him.    He  shot  nve  wolves,  and 
endangered  no  man.    The  whole  number  of  the 
victims  of  the  hunt  were  then  found  to  be  seven 
wolves  and  ten  foxes.    The  company  then  took 
o£f  the  scalps  of  the  wolves,  and  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  the  house  of  the  town  clerk ; 
where  bounties  for  the  slain  wolves  were  to  be 
flowed,  and  of  the  avails  some  disposition  made. 
It  was  announced  that  money  to  the  value  ade- 
quate had  been  advanced  sufficient  to  pay  for  a 
supper  for  the  whole  company.    These  arrange- 
ments were  soon  effected,  ana  while  the  supper 
was  being  cooked  a  keg  of  rum  was  opened  and 
distribute,  which  being  taken  in  their  exhausted 
conditions,  on  empty  stomachs,  thus  upset  alar^ 
number  who  were  never  so  upset  before,  that  it 
was  said  Esquire  Knapp^s  hay  mow  that  ni^ht 
lodged  a  larger  number  of  disabled  men  than 
were  ever  before  or  since  collected  in  Washin^^ton 
County.    Thus  was  ended  the  great  Wolf  Himt 
on  Irish  HiU  in  1803,  which  was  the  means  of 
routing  every  wolf  from  this  r^on  of  Vermont, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  at  least, 
none  have  been  known. 

A  LOST  SHEEP. 

BY  AN  OLD  CONTRIBCTOR. 

SECOND  HALF. 

Mrs.  Granton  was  unable  to  walk  any  distance, 
but  sometimes  she  would  go  out  in  a  little  pony 
carriage  drawn  by  a  sleepy  fat  ponv,  who  had 
almost  forgotten  what  work  meant,  for  his  exer- 
cise depended  principally  upon  his  mistress. 
Sometimes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granton  would  drive  in 
leisurely  fashion  along  the  country  roads  to  pay 
a  distant  call,  or,  more  rarely,  to  dine  at  one  of 
the  houses. 

Mr.  Granton  and  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  had  begun 
to  exchange  books:  and  thus  it  happened  that, 
one  day  when  the  Grantons  were  starting  out  in 
this  little  carriage  on  a  round  of  calls,  he  took 
firom  his  shelves  a  volume  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  carry  to  her  that  afternoon.  He  would 
not  be  home  in  time  to  take  it  her,  and  he  had 
arrived  at  that  state  with  regard  to  Buttercup 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  fail  in  the  smidlest 
promise  to  her.    For  a  moment  he  thought  of 

foing  over  tlie  hill  wit^  the  book  and  keeping 
is  wife  waiting;  but  that  seemed  too  absurd. 
Then  he  thought  of  sending  a  servant.  No,  he 
could  not  so  recklessly  waste  a  genuine  excuse 
for  a  call. 

How  Colonel  Heatherlei^  would  have  laughed 
if  he  could  have  followed  the  working  ofJilr. 
Granton^s  mind  at  this  moment! 

He  ended  by  adopting  a  more  foolish  course 
than  any  of  those  ho  iiad  thought  of.  Mrs. 
Granton  was  already  in  the  carrai^e,  looking  so 
pale  and  delicate  under  her  wide  white  sunshade. 
Ue  would  get  in  and  drive  round  the  hill,  and 
ask  her  to  hold  the  pony  a  moment  while  he  went 
in  and  left  the  book  with  the  Heatherleighs.  The 
plan  was  simple  enough,  certainly. 

He  did  this.  **  Holding  the  pony  "  was  a  polite 
fiction,  though  he  used  the  phrase  to  help  him 
out :  it  seemed  more  reasonable  that  May  should 
wait  outside  if  thei*e  was  a  pony  to  hold.  But 
tliat  placid  animal  would  have  stood  in  the  warm 
son,  flicking  the  flies  with  his  tail,  and  letting 


the  reins  repose  peaceably  on  his  back,  all  the 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Granton  made  no  attempt  to 
support  her  husband  in  the  little  fiction ;  she  re- 
mained leaning  quietly  back  in  her  seat,  holding 
her  sunshade  behind  her  head.  It  formed  a 
quaint  frame  for  the  pale  face — ^e  circle  of  white 
silk,  with  its  drooping  lace  edge. 
She  could  not  help  looking  in  at  the  gate ;  that 

garden  had  begun  to  have  me  fascination  of  for- 
idden  fruit  to  her.  And,  as  she  sat  looking  in, 
there  appeared  an  apparition  behind  the  gate 
which  made  her  heart  beat  quickly. 

Only  another  woman;  yet  May  Granton^s 
heart  fluttered.  She  belonged  to  the  type  of 
woman  that  is  capable  of  emotion  without  the 
excitement  of  a  black  coat.  In  this  case  certainly 
one  might  have  supposed  she  was  falling  in  love 
at  first  sight,  fix)m  the  concentrated  emotion 
which  this  appearance  produced  in  her. 

Buttercup — for  it  was  she — only  paused  an 
instant;  in  that  instant  their  eyes  met.  Then 
she  turned  away  and  vanished,  living  May 
Granton  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  new  rich- 
ness and  warmth  of  living,  and  full  of  a  passion- 
ate yearning  to  look  again  into  the  deeps  of  But- 
tercup's danc  eyes. 

She  disappeared  in  a  walk  of  the  garden,  and 
immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Granton  came  out 
of  the  gate.  He  had  been  told  that  Mrs.  Heath- 
erleigh wna  not  at  home.  The  servants  sup- 
posed her  to  be  out,  having  seen  nodiing  of  her 
all  the  day.  She  had  been  hidden  away  in  a 
shaded  «omer  of  the  garden.  And  so,  after  all 
his  trouble,  he  might  as  well  have  sent  a  servant 
witii  the  book,  he  thought  with  chagrin,  as  he 
picked  up  the  reins  and  roused  the  pony  into  a 
brisker  trot  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Granton  sat  by  his  side,  as  they  drove 
through  the  sweet  country  lanes,  and  said  never 
a  worn  to  him.  She  was  completely  absorbed 
in  trying  to  make  out  why  he  would  not  let  her 
know  that  charming  woman. 

Why?  why,  inched.  She  viewed  the  thing 
from  every  side,  and  could  not  make  it  out.  He 
had  put  her  off  by  hinting  that  the  Heather- 
leighs were  not  refined.  Not  refined  !  a  woman 
with  those  eyes!  And  then  she  looked  at  her 
husband,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  won- 
dered whether  she  ought  to  be  jealous? 

Jealous  of  Paul  Granton !  the  man  who  hesi- 
tated whether  beauty  itself  could  be  ''quite 
right,"  even  though  Grod-given,  if  it  should 
occupy  one's  thoughts  too  much.  Paul  Gi-an- 
ton !  in  whose  veins  ran  Calvinistic  blood,  ting- 
ing his  thoughts  and  coloring  his  life. 

Could  it  be?  The  idea  affected  May  oddly.  "I 
believe, ''  she  thought  to  herself,  '*  that  it  might 
do  him  good ;  and  what  a  new  phase  it  would 
open  in  our  life!  That  we  have  been  growing  a 
shell  round  us  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time.  Has 
th^  shell  to  be  forced  open  by  pamP  I  don't 
think  it  would  hurt  mo  very  much  if  ho  cared 
for  Aer— for  a  little  while! " 

This  may  seem  an  imnaturally  self-sacrificing 
position  for  a  woman,  to  people  who  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  love  unaccompanied  by 
its  black  shadow,  jealousy.  But  May  Granton 
was  singularly  devoid  of  that  strong  possessive 
qufdity,  which  is  so  prominent  in  most  pei'sons. 
She  was  ready  to  give  rather  than  to  take,  and 
her  narrowed  life  hurt  her  most  in  excluding  her 
so  much  from  the  power  of  ^ving.  And  then 
she  had  fisdlen  in  love  with  Buttercup  herself ; 
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and  her  principal  feeling  of  reproach  against 
Mr.  Granton  was  that  he  would  not  let  her  also 
love,  rather  than  becaose  she  suspected  him  of 
so  amiable  a  crime. 

Buttercup,  meantime^  walked  about  till  she 
found  Colonel  Heatherleig^,  who  was  smoking 
lanmidlj  in  the  drawing  room^  and  ipalripg  a 
shallow  pretence  of  reading  the  Times. 

'*I  declare,**  said  Buttercup,  entering  upon 
him  suddenly,  '*I  will  know  that  woman.** 

Ck>lonel  Iu»therleigh  opened  liis  eyes  very 
wide. 

** Which  woman?**  he  asked.  **Buttercup, 
jou  are  very  exhausting.  Why  are  you  doing 
the  tragedy  queen  on  such  a  hot  afternoon?  ** 

Buttercup  said  nothing,  but,  picking  up  a  fan, 
proceeded  to  fan  herself  vigorously,  and  to  walk 
about  at  the  same  time. 
^  '*  I  believe  you  haven*t  been  so  wide  awake 
since  we  came  to  this  sleepy  place,**  remarked 
Colonel  Heatherlejgh,  still  m  a  state  of  open- 
eyed  wonder.    "  "miich  woman?  Do  tell ! " 

•*  Mrs.  Granton,**  said  Buttercup.  ♦*  I've  just 
seen  her.  He  actually  came  in  and  left  her  at 
the  ^ate.  He  is  abonunably  rude.  I  will  never 
speak  to  him  again ;  but  I  wiXL  ^t  at  her.  She 
is  .delicious  —  pale,  like  a  pnmroee;  and  her 
eves — there  is  something  so  strange  in  them, 
tnat  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  her  before. 
I  wonder,  wonder  what  it  is?  Ihev  remind  me 
of  my  mother*s  eves  somehow.**  And  pushing 
her  liair  off  her  forehead  with  both  hands  she 
sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  rock  herself  restlessly. 

Her  last  words  started  Colonel  Heatherleigh 
upon  a  new  train  of  thought.  He  put  down  ms 
newspaper,  threw  away  nis  cigar,  and  got  up 
from  his  chair. 

"Your  mother! — She  must  be  dead,^r  she 
would  have  answered  that  advertisement;  but 
can  your  sister  be  dead  too?  ** 

"  If  they  read  the  advertisement  a  thousand 
times,**  exclaimed  Buttercup,  quickly,  **  I  think 
they  would  hesitate  to  answer  it  when  there  is 
no  name,  and  no  clue  to  a  name.  I  might  be  an 
impostor,**  she  added  impatiently. 

*'  You  are  not  like  an  impostor,**  replied  Col- 
onel Heatherleigh.  *'  It  is  easy  enough  to  claim 
a  name;  but  you  can  remember  just  those  things 
which  an  impostor  would  find  difficult.  Those 
slight  memories  of  your  childhood  and  of  tbe 
journey  to  Australia  with  your  uncle  and  aunt 
are  oi  far  more  value  than  your  name,  if  we 
could  once  get  at  your  own  pei>ple.** 

"Perhaps  so,**  said  Buttercup,  rather  dole- 
ftiUy;  "  but  how  is  that  to  be  done?  ** 

"We  must  wake  up  those  private  inquiry  peo- 
ple again.  Fancy,  in  a  little  place  like  England, 
taking  so  long  to  find  anytl^ing  out!  ** 

Buttercup  laughed. 

"The  smallness  of  the  place  makes  very  little 
difierence  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  anything 
really  lost.'* 

"Well,**  said  Colonel  Heatherlei^,  rather 
morosely,  *'there*s  one  satis&ction.  If  what 
your  aunt  told  you  when  she  was  dying  can  be 
relied  upon,  the  others  are  in  as  great  a  pickle 
as  ourselves — they  can*t  get  the  propertv  till 
they  find  you,  or  ascertain  vou*re  dead.  That*s 
a  great  comfort.  I  should  hate  to  think  of 
them  spending  your  money.** 

"  You  needn*t  pre-suppose  my  relations  to  be 
people  of  that  sort!  **  said  Buttercup  with  some 
warmth. 


'^Considering  that  you  have  never  seen  them 
since  yoa  W(»re  perceptible  frilled  trousers,**  re- 
pli^  tbe  colonel,  more  mildly,  "I  don*t  think 
you,  need  mind.  You  know  it  is  my  habit  to 
disbelieve  in  people  whom  I  don't  Icnow.  I 
should  think  b^ter  of  tliem  if  th^  had  answered 
our  advertisements.** 

"Everybody  doesn*t  read  the  papers,**  said 
Buttercup. 

"  Everybody  generally  does  when  they've  lost 
tlieir  sister,  and  can*t  get  at  their  property  with- 
out her.*' 

"Well,  they  may  be  dead,**  said  BuU^rcup,  in 
a  slightly  subdued  tone.  Truth  to  tell,  tlicy 
went  over  this  discussion  so  oftien  that  its  repe- 
tition usually  took  all  her  ^tience  away. 

"  Poor  little  woman,*'  said  the  colonel,  touched 
by  the  sobered  voice.  "I  wish  we'd  never 
come  over  aft«r  this  confounded  property  oi 
yours.  I  don't  believe  we  shall  ever  find  out 
anything  about  it,  and  this  small  island  is  very 
unexciting.*' 

Buttercup  said  nothing  to  this.  What,  in- 
deed, could  she  say? 

After  a  pause,  she  turned  the  convei'sation. 
She  had  adopted  this  plan  of  late,  when  they  got 
to  that  stage  in  tlie  oft^repeated  discussion,  at 
which  Colonel  Heatherleigh  turned  his  wratb 
upon  England  at  large.  Sie  could  suggest  no 
solace,  for  it  was  madness  to  think  of  returning 
to  Australia  when  in  the  thick  of  making  inquir- 
ies, even  if  those  inquiries  should  seem  to  be 
hopeless. 

"  Ex^x^ise  your  fruitftil  brain,'*  she  said,  "  and 
tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  at  Mrs.  Granton.*' 

"  Take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  go  and  call 
on  her.** 

"  Not  a  bad  idea;  only  what  would  she  think 
of  my  doing  such  a  thing,  when  she  has  not  oedled 
on  me?" 

"Never  mind — don't  make  mountains  out  of 
molehills.  What  does  it  matter?  They  are  but 
a  country  parson  and  ills  wife.  If  you  do  shock 
their  ideas  of  etiquette,  their  indignation  will  not 
haunt  you  all  your  days." 

"True,*'  said  Buttercup,  thoughtfully;  "  I  will 
risk  it.  I  don't  think  she  will  misunderstand  me ; 
and,  as  to  iiim — why,  I  can't  be  as  rude  as  he  has 
been  to  me.  Isn't  it  odd— actually  to  bring  h^ 
to  the  gate,  and  then  leave  her  outside! " 

The  following  afternoon  tlie  plan  which  seemed 
so  audacious  at  first  sight  was  carried  out,  qiuet- 
ly  Plough.  Buttercup,  who  read  terribly  fast, 
bad  already  devoured  the  book  left  for  her  by  Mr. 
Granton.  Armed  with  this,  and  accompanied  by; 
the  colonel — and  one  of  the  dogs,  which,  though 
sternly  admonished,  squeezed  Sirough  a  hole  m 
the  hedge,  and  followed  them  afiEur — she  widked 
over  the  hill  to  the  vicarage. 

It  was  a  pleasant  house,  Uiat  vicarage.  A 
broad  drive  led  to  tlie  front  door.  It  wound  aside 
from  the  road,  so  that  the  house  was  entirely 
screened  and  hidden.  The  libi'aiy  and  dining- 
room  had  broad  bow  windows,  looking  on  Uie 
lawn.  From  the  library  the  drive  could  be  seen, 
but  not  from  the  dining-room.  And  it  was  in 
the  bow  window  of  this  latter  that  Mrs.  Gran- 
ton*s  favorite  couch  was  placed.  Iler  life  seemed 
limited  to  that  lawn.  No  visitors  could  she  see 
from  her  window,  save  the  thrashes  which  came 
in  the  early  morning  to  find  their  breakfast. 
Sometimes  she  thought  the  iUU-throated  birds  of 
that  garden  were  her  best  friends.    There  was  a 
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wild  cherry  tree,  which  made  the  shmbhenr 
loTely,  in  toe  spring,  with  its  blossoms.  This 
was  held  sacred  to  the  birds;  and  in  return  the 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  confident  in  her  firiend- 
ship,  sang  to  her  all  the  summer  through. 

The  colonel  and  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  w^e  shown 
into  tlie  library,  where  the  clergyman  stood  in 
embarrassed  conftision.  He  recorered  himself 
immediately,  as  far  as  outward  manners  went, 
and  began  very  quickly  to  show  them  some  of  his 
pictures  and  a  few  choice  curiosities  which  were 
gathered  in  this  room.  After  a  little,  Mrs.  Heath- 
erlei^^s  interest  in  these  things  b^an  to  flag; 
she  did  not  want  to  see  them,  but  Mrs.  Granton. 
At  last  she  rose,  rather  abruptly,  and  then  the 
clergyman  summoned  courage  to  say,  nervously 
cnou^  to  reveal  that  he  was  telling  an  unaccus- 
tomed untruth : 

••  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  wife  is  unwell  to-day, 
and  unable  to  come  down  stairs.^* 

Buttercup's  ire  was  raised :  she  just  looked  him 
fUll  in  the  lace  with  her  two  honest  brown  eyes, 
and  then  walked  out  in  her  stateliest  nuumer. 
Colonel  Heatherleigh  followed  her,  looking 
rather  out  of  sorts.  He  really  began  to  wonder 
whether  all  this  was  intended  as  some  sort  of  in- 
sult to  Buttercup. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  each  after  his 
abd  her  own  fashion,  they  abused  poor  Mr.  Gran- 
ton all  the  way  home,  and,  at  intervals,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  They  might  have  pitied 
him,  more  justly.  No  sooner  iiad  tliey  ^ne 
than  he  htid  to  call  the  servent  who  had  admitted 
them,  and  forbid  her  to  tell  Mrs.  Granton  that 
they  had  been  there.  Then  he  went  back  into  the 
library,  and  shut  the  door. 

*"  Now,  what  am  I  to  do  P  "  he  said  to  himself. 
*•  This  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  set  the  parish 
talking.  And  I  expect — indeed  I  know — I  have 
offended  Mrs.  Heatherleigh.  But  I  must  do  any- 
thing rather  than  sacrifice  May^s  health  and 
peace  of  mind ! " 

The  colonel  would  have  said  that  Mr.  Granton 
was  in  a  •*  pretty  pickle."  But  Mr.  Granton  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  unparliamentary 
language,  so  he  had  no  means  of  relieving  his 
feelings.  He  could  do  nothing  but  sit  and  worry 
and  fume. 

The  colonel  went  to  London  next  day,  to  "wake 
up  those  private  inquiry  people,"  as  he  said. 
When  he  came  home.  Buttercup  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  widi  a  face  full  of  laug^hter. 

••  Mr.  Granton  has  only  just  gone,"  she  said. 
•'  He  almost  apologized — as  nearly  as  he  could 
without  explaining  himself;  and  that  I  believe 
he  "will  never  do.  I  wish  you  could  have .  seen 
the  odd,  distressed,  penitent  face  with  which  he 
came  in.    It  was  immensely  funny ! " 

••  Well,"  said  Colonel  Heatherleigh  bluntly,  •*  I 
think  he  is  a  great  fool.  What  imaginary  scare 
is  the  man  shying  at  that  he  should  make  all  this 
ftiss?    I'm  in  a  bad  temper.  Buttercup." 

••  Anybody  could  see  that  without  being  told," 
remarked  the  lady,  sweetly. 

••  ¥<m*d  be  cross  if  you'd  been  interviewing 
those  ridiculous  lawyers  and  people.  They  talk, 
talk,  tidk ;  but  as  to  finding  an3rthing  out — that's 
another  matter." 

"I  expect  I  shall  find  it  out  myself  after  all," 
said  Buttercup ;  "just  wait  till  I  beffin." 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  begin  at  once," 
growled  the  colonel,  who  really  was  cross,  in  his 
good-humored  fashion.    ••  Is  dinner  ready  P  " 


When  the  ccdonel's  inner  man  was  refreshed, 
he  reverted  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Granton's  odd 
bdiavior. 

'*  What  can  the  man  mean? "  he  said  over  and 
over  again.  "  If  you'd  left  off  your  wedding  ring 
as  you  used  to  do  at  home,  I  should  guess  that 
was  it;  but  youVe  beoi  beautiftdly  proper  here. 
You  haven't  made  any  shocking  remarlm  to  him, 
have  you  P  " 

**  No,  indeed,"  said  Buttercup,  who  as  a  sort  of 
personification  of  freedom,  fbund  that  she  some- 
times horrified  people  who  by  freedom  could  only 
understand  license.  **  No,  indeed,"  she  answered, 
'*  I  have  careftdly  allowed  for  what  you  call  Cal- 
vinism in  tlie  blood.  I  have  never  gone  farther 
than  to  assure  him  with  all  humani^  that  I  was 
unable  to  grasp  some  of  his  doctrinal  truths;." 

**0h,  that's  the  way  you  put  it,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, with  a  comical  mce;  *'I  expect  he  thought 
you  were  laughing  in  your  sleeve.  Extreme 
demureness  doesn't  l>ecome  such  a  youn^  woman 
as  you  are.    Well,  I  propose  we  drop  him." 

•*I'd  be  very  willing,  indeed,"  replied  Butter- 
cup, ''but  I  can't  give  up  my  purpose  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Granton.  1  am  a  creature  of  instinct,  you 
know ;  I  don't  pretend  to  rise  above  that  faculty 
which  you  men  have  educated  yourselves  out  of. 
Rea8on,of  course,  would  say  tHat  Mrs.  Granton 
was  nothine  to  me  or  I  to  her;  but  I  have  tm  in- 
stinctive feding  that  she  has  something  in  store 
for  me." 

**  Humph,"  said  the  colonel,  who  was  of  an  in- 
tensely practical  turn  of  mind ;  *'  if  she  knew 
anything  about  your  property,  thexe  might  be 
some  sense  in  it." 

'*Oh,  bother  the  property,"  cried  Buttercup, 
"it  meets  me  at  every  turn .  Whatever  was  money 
created  forP  —  to. set  us  all  by  the  ears,  I  sup- 
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**  Dinner  has  improved  my  temper,"  remarked 
the  colonel  contemplatively;  "but  it  doesn^ 
seem  to  have  done  the  same  for  other  people." 

"Well,  you  provoked  me,"  said  Buttercup,  cool- 
ing down ;  "  your  only  idea  is  that  property.  I 
saw  something  in  Mrs.  Granton^s  fince  worth 
half  a  dozen  properties.'* 

"To  unpractical  feople,  perhaps.  Some  more 
cofibe,  please." 

During  this  talk  a  very  different  scene  was 
being  enacted  at  the  vicai*aee. 

Mrs.  Granton  had  reflisea  to  come  down  stairs 
to  tea.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  done  this 
since  a  severe  illness  which  she  had  had  a  year 
before.  She  made  a  constant  effort  to  be  about 
as  much  as  possible,  and  not  to  aUow  l^erself  to 
fall  into  the  habits  of  an  invalid. 

Mr.  Granton  understood  it  to  mean  that  she 
was  feeling  very  ill,  and  he  told  the  maid  he 
would  ta^e  up  the  tea  to  his  wife.  But  she  re- 
plied, "  No,  Mrs  Granton  had  told  her  to  take 
It."  He  felt  a  little  surprised,  as  he  had  always 
waited  upon  May  when  she  was  ill ;  but  he  sub- 
mitted as  becommgly  as  might  be.*  As  soon  as 
his  frugal  repast  was  over  —  a  kind  of  dry  toast 
and  wesdc  tea  entertainment  was  what  he  ^ected 
on  principle — he  went  up  to  May^s  door  and 
knocked  nither  timidly.  He  was  told  to  "  Come 
in,"  and,  entering,  found  her,  to  his  surprise, 
walking  up  and  cfown.  He  expected  her  to  be 
prostrate,  pale.  Instead  of  that  she  had  red 
cheeks  V  and  as  she  paused  in  her  walk  and 
turned  towards  him  there  was  a  strange  bright 
look  in  her  eyes. 
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''I  am  glad  yoa  have  oome  up,^  she  said;  '*I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

''Then  why,*^  said  Mr.  Granton,  naturally 
Plough,  **  did  you  not  come  down  to  teaP  ** 

'*  Becsxiae  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  sit  the  meal 
out  without  speakins;  iwd  the  kitchen  is  most 
unfortunately  near  Sie  dining-room,  as  I  haye 
found,  though  not  for  the  &8t  time,  this  very 
afternoon.  V 

Mr.  Granton  stared  a  moment,  and  then  began 
to  feel  concerned.  Here  was  her  old  dangerous 
excitability  back  again. 

«« What  are  you  talking  about?  "  he  asked. 

**  I  am  talking  about  Mrs.  Heatherleigh,"  said 
May  abruptly.  **You  hayo  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  I  have  been  trying  to  understand  your  con- 
duct for  some  time;  now  I  am  confident  I  am 
ri^t  in  my  conjectures.  You  are  in  love  with 
im,  Heatherleigh ;  you  are  behaving  most  fool- 
ishly ;  you  will  soon  be  the  scandal  of  the  par- 
ish. Don^t  interrupt  me,"  she  went  on  hastily ; 
**  I  mean  what  I  sa^,  but  I  am  not  jealous  — 
honestly,  I  am  not  jealous.  Only,  I  would  pre- 
fer not  to  play  the  part  of  deserted  wife  in  this 
Oing  viUage.  Unless  you  introduce  Mrs. 
Brleigh  to  me,  you  must  give  up  seeing  her 
yourself." 

"I  cannot  do  it.  May,"  said  the  clergyman, 
sadly. 

'*  And  why  not?  "  asked  May,  facing  him  with 
those  unnaturally  brilliant  eyes  full  upon  his. 
**  I  insist  that  you  give  me  your  reasons.  You 
are  m^dng  some  mistake ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  You 
acted  most  foolishly  in  taking  the  servants  into 
your  confidence,  as  it  were,  about  keeping  me  in 
Ignorance  of  Mrs.  Hoatherleigh's  call  upon  me. 
far  better  take  me  into  your  confidence  than 
take  your  servants." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Granton  stood  bewildered. 
But  force  of  habit  is  a  great  savior  for  a  bewild- 
ered man. 

**May,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  access  of  stern 
calmness,  ••  you  are  over-exciting  yourself.  You 
will  be  ill  after  this.  Don^t  be  so  wrong  and 
foolish  as  to  waste  upon  a  fancy  like  this  all  the 
years  of  cai*e  which  navB  been  spent  upon  build- 
ing up  your  strength.  Bttcalm,  and  I  will 
speak  to  you.  But  not  iMw.  lie  down  and 
c»lm  yourself." 

Force  of  liabit  was  strong  with  May  also,  for 
she  had  schooled  herself  for  many  years  to  meet 
this  kind  of  solicitude  with  compliance.  Scarcely 
thinking  of  what  she  did,  she  sat  down  obedi- 
ently at  his  command.  But  a  second  after  she 
re-emancipated  herself. 

**  This  is  mere  child's  play,  Paul,"  she  said. 
'*I  have  submitted  to  this  Innd  of  thing  when 
there  was  some  amount  of  reason  in  it.  I  am 
willing  to  allow  that  in  the  years  since  n^ 
mother's  death  I  may  have  unreasonably  agi- 
tated myself;  I  may  have  even  given  way  to  an 
Unnatural  excitement  when  thinking  of  my 
peculiar  destiny  and  false  isolation.  You  have 
done  right  to  tnr  to  enforce  quiet  upon  me  when 
I  h^ve  been  foolishly  beating  against  the  bars  of 
Fate.  But  I  am  different  now.  Your  theory  of 
quieting  has  done  its  work ;  I  want  life.  I  need 
to  talk  about  the  topics  which  have  so  long  been 
forbidden  me.  I  want  to  go  out  more,  and  to 
have  hewspi^>eFS  again  in  the  house,  that  I  may 
know  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world.  I  can 
live  no  longer  in  the  circle  "^^lich  we  Jiave  bound 
ourselves  by.    I  have  known  this  for  some  time. 


but  have  seen  no  moans  of  breaking  tlie  duU 
spell.  It  is  Inroken  now.  We  have  a  new  and 
terrible  dement  in  our  life — yoo  are  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Heatherleigh." 

**BuU"  said  Sir.  Granton,  who  had  stood  ia 
silence  while  these  words  werepoored  upon  him, 
*'  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mrs.  Heatherleigh." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  a  quietness 
which  carried  some  amount  of  conviction  with 
iL  May  Granton  looked  earnestly  up  into  hu 
face. 

'*  Tell  me,  then,  why  you  will  not  let  me  see 
har! "  she  exclaimed.  *'  I  can  find  no  other  doe 
to  an  explanation  of  your  conduct.  You  began 
by  an  untruth  in  saymg  they  were  not  refii^! 
They  are;  they  are  people  of  wealth;  they  are 
well  bred.  If  they  were  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
a  clergyman^s  wife  should  know  every  one  in 
the  ponsh,  as  you  have  often  said.  Explain 
yourself!  I  will  not  rest  until  you  do." 

««My  dear  May,"  said  Mr.  Grantcm  sadly,  '*  I 
am  endeavoring  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  it  is  for 
you  that  I  am  Blinking  all  the  time.  Yoa  know 
you  will  make  yourself  ill;  trust  me,  and  be 
calm." 

*'No!"  she  answered  vehemently,  '*I  will  not 
trust  you ;  not  because  I  do  not  feel  con^snce 
that  you  will  not  do  your  best,  but  becausn  do 
not  think  you  can  always  tell  what  that  best  is." 

«*  May,"  said  Mr.  Granton,  with  an  agitation 
which  ue  could  no  longer  repress,  **  are  we  to 
quarrel?" 

'*  If  you  like,"  she  said,  .with  a  half  hysterical 
laugh;  *'that  will  be  dome  variety  at  least.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  quarrel,  unless  you  tell  me  why 
you  will  not  let  me  see  Mrs.  Heatherleigh — ^that 
18,  if  you  persist  in  denying  that  you  Keep  us 
apart  because  you  love  her  better  tlian  me.'' 

**May,"  he  cried,  stung  at  last,  ''you  mistake 
me!  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  is  indeed  fascinating, 
and  is  indeed  dangerous,  but  not  in  the  sense  you 
mean — at  least  not  to  me.  It  is  her  theory  of 
life  rather  than  her  personal  attraction  which 
fascinates  me,  but  that  theory  is  co-existent  with 
religious  views  which  to  me  appear  blasphemous. 
She  is  a  lost  sheep,  an  unbeliever  in  much  that  I 
hold  absolutely  sacJred;  yet,  so  natural  and  true 
is  her  own  sweat  life  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
demn that  unbelief  which  is  part  of  herself.  I 
had  never  dreamed  it  possible  to  have  my  own 
faitli|%haken.  When  I  have  endeavored  to  f\i}fil 
to  you  the  duties  of  priest  as  well  as  hu8band« 
can  I,  consistently  with  my  conixience,  expose 
your  tender  mind  to  this  danger?  Now  you 
have  wrung  from  me,  by  yom*  accusations,  a 
confession  which,  I  believe,  I  ought  never  to 
have  made  to  you ;  do  not  compel  me  to  further 
weakness.  Calm  yourself^  May;  trust  in  me, 
and  pray  once  more  forstrongtii  to  keep  yourself 
in  a  quiet  state." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  I'oom,  locking 
the  door  on  the  outside. 

She  was  not  surprised.  Before  this,  when  her 
piivate  griefe,  the  afiairs  of  her  ^uuily,  or  her 
excited  mental  state*  had  produced  unnatural 
excitement,  he  had  locked  her  in,  and  had  gone 
about  his  business  with  the  key  of  hei*  room  in 
his  pocket.  And  she  had  never  rebelled  i^giunst 
or  regretted  this  imprisonment;  she  rather  liked 
the  sense  of  remoteness  from  the  world  which 
troubled  her.  But  to-day  it  made  her  the  more 
angry,  for  she  had  oome  into  a  state  in  which 
she  needed  activity ;  she  believed  that  she  was  . 
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now  fit  to  endure  outer  influences,  and  had  re- 
solved to  take  her  life  into  her  own  hands.  For 
many  years  she  had  allowed  another  to  mould 
it.  Sue  considered  that  this  had.  lasted  long 
enough. 

But  nothing  could  be  done.  For  the  inresent 
she  must  still  submit,  as  Mr.  Granton  hid  gone 
out;  and,  even  if  he  had  been  in  the  house,  she 
could  not  have  obtained  her  release,  unless  he 
chose  to  give  it  to  her,  without  letting  the  ser- 
vants know  on  which  side  her  door  was  locked, 
and  that  was  a  secret  which  she  always  kept  to 
herself. 

So  she  remained  quietly  in  her  chair  through 
the  long  fiununer  evening,  with  cheeks  flushed, 
and  eager  eyes  fixed  upon  the  clear  sky.  She 
had  no  plans,  her  mind  had  no  Aiture  actions  to 
dwell  upon,  yet  she  seemed  to  be  gathering 
strength  for  some  deed  of  freedom. 

At  last,  late  in  tlie  evening,  when  the  moon 
had  long  since  risen  in  the  heavens,  the  key  was 
quietly  turned  in  the  lock.  Mr.  Granton  liad  set 
her  fi^ee,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  come  near  her, 
that  was  evident,  for  his  footsteps  died  away  in 
the  passage.  Frequently,  when  tier  nervousness 
was  extreme,  he  had  found  it  almost  necessary 
to  lea|^  her  quite  alone  for  long  periods ;  so  that 
therewas  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  not  com- 
ing in.  But  the  silence  and  the  solitude  were  no 
longer  welcome  as  thev  used  to  be ;  she  pined  for 
something  elte,  thougti  she  could  not  tell  what 
that  something  was. 

After  a  while  she  rose,  and  took  a  shawl,  which 
she  wrapped  all  around  her  form.  It  was  a  soft 
shawl  of  a  dim  grey  color ;  with  her  pale  face 
she  looked  like  some  half-ghostly  creature. 
Quietly  she  opened  her  door,  and  stole  down  the 
stairs  and  through  the  house.  She  thought  Mr. 
Granton  was  in  the  library,  and  was  afraid  lest 
he  should  hear  her;  but  bjr  dint  of  extreme  cau- 
tion she  succeeded  in  openmg  the  front  door,  and 
again  in  closing  it  behind  her,  without  a  sound, 
l^e  door  shut  m  such  a  manner  that,  by  closing 
it  as  she  had  done,  she  could  not  get  in  again 
without  rousing  Mr.  Granton.  She  was  outside 
'the  house,  and  was  shut  out  into  the  moonlifi:ht. 
In  this  she  found  a  strange  delight.  Sheliad 
never  been  out  alone  so  late  as  this ;  indeed,  her 
delicacy  had  made  it  an  extraordinary  thing  in 
her  life  to  be  out  at  night  at  all.  And  so,  the 
mere  &ct  of  closing  the  house  door  behind  her 
in  this  reckless  way  made  hei*  draw  a  deep  and 

glorious  breath,  with  a  feeling  as  if  she  had  laid 
ands  upon  freedom  at  last. 
She  could  not  quite  easily  at  first  determine 
what  to  do.  She  had  always  be^i  so  shut  in  that 
the  very  doorstep  seemed  a  world  at  her  disposal. 
But  soon  the  spirit  of  adventure  took  further 
possession  of  her,  and  she  hurried  down  the  wide 
path  towards  the  gate.  Then,  when  the  gate  too 
was  closed  behind  her,  she  felt  like  some  new 
Ck)lumbus  with  a  fr'esh  continent  before  her,  as 
she  looked  up  tlie  hill,  made  strange  and  attract- 
ive, and  to  her  timid  senses,  half  fearful,  by  the 
broad  moonlight.  But  she  did  not  hesitate;  she 
had  found  her  independence,  and  would  enjoy 
it  to  its  frill — alarming  though  that  mi^ht  bo. 
And  so  the  invalid,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
safe  in  bed,  began,  in  her  dainty  slippers,  to 
pick  her  way  over  the  rough  grass  of  Fern  Hill. 
She  had  never  walked  up  its  side  without  a 
strong  arm  to  lean  upon  before  now;  and, she 
enjoyed  herself  with  a  wild  exultation  every 


time  she  stumbled  and  succeeded  in  j^ckiug  her- 
self up  again.  The  brief  hillctide  walk  was  full 
of  adventure  for  lier;  she  started  and  trembled 
a  hundred  times.  But  at  last  she  reached  the 
summit,  iwd  then  her  feet  led  her  towaids  tliat 
clump  of  trees  from  whence  the  Heathei*leighs^ 
house  could  be  seen.  There  wad  a  seat  in  this 
clump  of  trees,  and  she  intendL>d  to  go  and  rest 
here  for  a  while.  As  she  glided  into  the  clump, 
she  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sight  which 
fi*ozo  her  timid  blood  with  teqx>r.  It  was  tlio 
form  of  a  great  do^  who  rose  suddenly  from 
where  he  li^  been  Ind  in  the  grass.  He  gave  a 
deep  growl,  and  Mrs.  Granton  i-eplied  by  a  low 
cry  of  abject  teiTor.  In  an  instjint  there  was 
another  movement.  Some  one  said,  **  Lie  down, 
sir,*^  and  he  was  unceremoniously  pulled  back 
into  a  sitting  posture.  Mrs.  Granton,  Startled 
and  scared,  put  her  hand  against  a  tree  to  sup- 
port herself. 

•*  Don't  be  afraid,*'  said  a  low  rich  voice;  "  he 
is  the  best-tempered  of  dogs.  Come  here  and 
sit  down,  Mrs.  Granton, — if  it  is  Mrs.  Graf- 
ton— for  it  is  almost  too  dark  to  see  under  these 
trees.  Don't  tremble  he  will  not  touch  you, 
indeed." 

The  great  dog,  and  another  foim,  had  ap- 

Eroached  her ;  a  warm,  sofi;  hand  had  crept  into 
ers.  The  touch  of  that  hand  gave  her  strength 
and  confidence.  She  moved  as  she  was  led,  and 
emerged  into  the  moonlight,  which  streamed 
full  upon  the  bench  where  Buttercup  had  been 
sitting. 

Mi's.  Granton  sank  down,  unable  to  speak. 
The  adventure  seemed  most  extraordinaiy  to 
her;  to  Buttercup  it  was  natural  enough.  She 
often  sat  here  in  the  evening,  for  there  was  much 
more  air  up  on  the  Jiill  than  in  their  sheitei*ed 
garden. 

**That  tiresome  dog  has  quite  frightened 
you,*'  said  Buttercup,  sitting  down  by  her. 
"See,  he  wants  to  be  forgiven;"  for  the  dog, 
seeing  that  the  ghostly  grev  figure  was  installed 
as  a  friend  of  his  mistress,  had,  afrer  the  fashion 
of  dogs,  como  to  make  peace  by  poking  his  head 
in  her  lap.  May  patted  the  big  head,  and  then 
raised  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Heatherleigh's  Ceico. 
She  could  hai*dly  oelieve  Uiat  she  bad  roally 
found  her  way  so  readily  to  the  very  woman 
she  liad  so  yearned  to  see.  Without  speaking, 
she  looked  into  her  face  a  moment,  when  sud- 
denly Buttercup  exclaimed, 

**  How  came  you  by  my  mother's  eyes,  if  you 
are  not  my  sister?  " 

The  words  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  May  Granton.  She  rose  and  stood,  in 
fix>nt  of  Mi*s.  Ileatherleigh  a  moment;  then  sud- 
denly sank  upon  her  knees  at  her  side. 

" TeU  me! "  she  said,  "  you  come  from  AusU'a- 
lia.  Is  it  not  true,  though  they  Unod  to  keep  it 
from  me,  that  you  come  fi'om  Auswalia?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Buttercup,  **  I  come  ik>m  Austra- 
lia; but  I  was  not  born  there.  My  aunt  and 
uncle  took  me  there  when  I  was  a  very  little 
child.  They  took  me  away  from  my  mother, 
whose  eyes  looked  deep  and  yearning  like  yours. 
They  took  me  from  her  and  from  a  little  sister, 
whom  she  held  in  her  arms,  when  the  ship  sailed 
away!  I  have  forgK)tten  eveiytiiing  else,  but  I 
can  never  forget  tliem.  Tliey^lid  not  tell  nie 
when  my  moUier  died,  lest  I  should  fret;  ttnd 
then  my  aunt  and  uncle  died  too,  leaving  me 
among  strangers,  when  I  was  too   young  to 
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remember  mT  own  name,  thowh  my  aunt  told  it 
to  me  when  8lie  was  dying.  Mrs.  Qranton,  peo- 
ple must  forgive  me  for  what  tfaey  call  my  inde- 
pendence. A  little  lonely  g^rl,  among  strangers, 
never  knowing  a  mother^  or  a  sister's  love — 
what  wonder  that  I  grew  up  independent. 
Yet,*^  she  added  with  a  sadden  mellowness  of 
voice,  *'  I  think  I  would  yield  even  my  freedom 
if  I  might  find  my  mother  or  my  sister! — if  I 
might  know  my  own  name,  and  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sister's  love.'^ 

May  Granton  still  knelt  on  the  grass,  her  eyes 
upon  Buttercnp^s  face.  She  raised  her  arms 
mutely,  and  dropped  them  again ;  but  she  said 
nothing. 

**It  is  strange,*^  said  Buttercup,  thoughtAilly^ 
*'  how  in  the  midst  of  all  my  happiness  and  all 
my  varied  experiences  I  have  longed  so  deeply 
to  find  a  woman — a  whole,  true-liotirted  woman 
whom  I  could  love.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  a 
wrong  fancy  to  allow  myself  to  tliiuic  that  my 
sister — if  I  could  find  her — would  be  tuch  a 
woman?  Yet  it  is  diflScult  to  fancy  that  our 
mother's  child  should  not  fulfil  every  dream  of 
mine.  I  don^t  know  why  I  talk  to  you  Hke  this, 
Mrs.  Granton,  but  you  seem  so  strangely  to 
draw  my  sympathies,  and  you  havo  my  mother's 
eyes.    See,  I  have  a  little  portrait  of  her.    She 

fve  one  to  me  and  one  to  ray  little  lost  sister, 
always  wear  it  here — .'*'  She  drew  from 
under  her  dress  a  chain  which  had  lain  warm 
and  hid,  upon  her  neck.  A  little  portrait,  in  a 
gold  case,  was  attached  to  it.  She  opened  the 
case,  and,  as  she  was  Roing  to  hold  it  to  Mrs. 
Granton,  she  noticed  mat  she  still  knelt  upon 
the  grass  by  her  side.  "Why  do  you  kneel 
there,  Mrs.  Granton;  you  will  catch  coldP  Will 
you  not  sit  here?  " 

"I  do  not  need  to  see  the  portrait,"  said  May 
Granton,  her  eyes  fixed  still  upon  Buttercup's 
face.  Her  voice  sounded  low  and  stranee.  "I 
don^t  need  to  see  the  portrait ;  you  will  mid  one 
like  it  on  my  neck.  1  am  your  sister;  kiss  me. 
Don't  you  remember  little  Mayflower  with  the 
fair  hadr — ^you  they  called  Buttercup?" 

Trembling  as  no  lover  had  ever  made  her 
tremble.  Buttercup,  too,  sank  upon  her  knees 
upon  the  grass,  and  threw  her  arms  about  her 
sister.  Those  baby  names  had  never  passed  out 
of  her  memory,  though  more  important  facts 
had  slipped  from  her  mind  before  she  was  old 
enough  to  know  their  value.  But  through  all 
her  vicissitudes  and  adventures  in  the  wide 
country  where  she  grew  up  she  had  made  to  her- 
self little  songs  S)0VLt  her  sister  Mayflower. 
And  now  she  was  found — fair,  pale,  pure,  as  any 
may  flower  of  the  meadow. 

**But  how,  remembering  my  name,  did  you 
not  understand  my  advertisements?  "  asked  But- 
tercup, when,  a  little  calmer,  in  the  face  of  this 
new  wonder,  they  had  risen,  and  were  sitting  on 
the  rooon-bathed  bench. 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  weak  I  am ;  I  must 
confess  myself,"  said  May,  dropping  her  eyes. 
••  There  was  a  time,  after  my  marriage,  when  I 
was  very  ill,  and  the  strangeness  of  my  position, 
with  all  our  property  tied  up  till  you  could  be 
found,  almost  drove  me  mad ;  indeed,  I  believe  I 
was  mad  for  a  time.  I  used  to  lie  all  night  pic- 
turing you  lost,  working  for  your  livinff,  per- 
haps Til-used,  while  your  money  lie  idle  at  nome. 
I  would  have  gone  to  Australia  but  they  said  it 
would  kill  me;  indeed,  they  would  not  let  me 


come,  or  I  would  have  hunted  till  I  found  yon. 
I  used  to  read  all  die  Australian  and  Englifih 
papers,  and  to  advertise  in  them,  till  it  became  a 
mnzy  with  me.  I  was  very  ill  and  fool^,  and 
at  last  Paul  took  the  advice  of  some  great  doctor, 
and  came  here,  shutting  me  up  fhxn  everytliing. 
He  would  not  let  me  speak  about  you ;  and:  at  last 
he  had  to  keep  all  newspapers  out  of  the  house, 
because  I  found  them,  even  if  hid  away,  and  I 
got  so  excited  over  them.  But  now  I  am  mudi 
better — ^I  am  quite  good! — and  quite  strong.  I 
don't  know  whether  Fm  not  sure  but  that  I'm 
glad  you  did  not  find  me  till  now! " 

Her  further  words  were  lost,  smothered  away 
in  something  sweeter  than  words.  The  sistov 
were  aroused  suddenly  fh>m  a  sort  of  delightfhl 
dream  by  an  exclama^on  which,  Uioagfa  mono- 
syllabic and  subdued,  contained  many  volumes 
of  astonishment. 

"Well!" 

Looking  up  they  saw  Colonel  Heatherieigfa 
standing  m  front  of  them. 

"Oh!  you  old  stupid,"  cried  Buttercup,  tri- 
umphantly. "What  about  your  lawy^is  and 
Pollakys,  and  reproaching  me  for  being  lazy 
down  here?  I've  done  it  after  all.    Here  she  is! " 

Colonel  Heatherleigh  stared.  Buttercii|i^  see- 
ing him  utterly  puzued,  drew  fi*om  May's  neck 
the  portrait,  which  was  the  same  as  her  own,  of 
their  mother,  and  showed  it  to  him.  He  began 
to  understand. 

"This  is  stunning!"  he  exclaimed.  "Mrs. 
Granton,  I  am  uncommonly  glad.  I've  been 
wanting  to  know  you  for  some  time,  and  now  I 
shall  have  a  chance,  if  you  really  are  my  Butter- 
cup's sister." 

"I  really  am!"  cried  May,  with  a  happy 
laugh. 

"Where's  Granton?'*  asked  Colonel  Heatiier- 
leigh,  who  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Mrs.  Granton  could  be  out  alone. 

"  In  his  library,  reading,"  replied  May.  "  He 
thinks  I'm  in  bed.  Wont  he  be  astonished 
when  he  finds  I've  been  out  by  myself." 

"  Gro  down  and  tell  him  I'm  going  to  keep  her 
all  ni^t,"  said  Buttercup.  " 'Ml  iilm  he  can  be 
my  big  brother  now  in  earnest." 

"  So  I  will.  Won't  I  puzzle  him,"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Heatherleigh,  beginninu[  to  rise  to  the 
situation  now  ho  saw  some  fun  Tor  himself. 

"Tell  him,"  cried  May,  "that  I've  ibund  my 
lost  sheep ;  and  should  have  found  her  sooner  if 
he  hadn't  run  a  theory  to  death." 

Witli  his  swinging  stride,  as  if  he  wci'e  in  quest 
of  Icu^  ^ameon  the  Australian  downs,  and  bear- 
ing a  K)nef  pencilled  note  fh)m  Mrs.  Granton  to 
her  maid.  Colonel  Heatherleigli  started  across  th6 
hill  for  the  vicarage. 

On  his  arrival  lie  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
before  the  beU  was  answered,  and  when,  on  his 
request  to  see  Mr.  Gnmton  at  once,  that  gentle- 
man appeared,  he  looked  somewhat  scai^  and 
confused,  not  being  accustomed  to  visitors  com- 
ing so  late  and  in  such  an  unusual  way.  "  Sor^ 
not  a  hasty  christening,"  he  thought,  as  his  mind 
ran  along  its  old  grooves;  "Mrs.  Heatherleigh? 
impossible!" 

Said  Colonel  Heatherleigh, "  I  have  an  import- 
ant message  from  my  wife  which  concerns  Jirs. 
Granton.'^ 

"  I  am  sure  .  .  ."  stammered  Mr.  Graalon* 
with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  politeness,  "  But  in  her 
delicate  state  I  feel  bound  to  .  .  .    If  you  will 
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kindly  place  any  message 
my  bands.  .  .  . 


for  Mrs.  Granton  in 
mj  bands.  .  .  .^^ 

"It  is  most  important."  said  Colonel  Heather- 
kigb  witb  a  smile,  seeing  bow  readily  mystifica- 
tk>ns  are  produced,  "  but  it  is  not  .  .  ." 

"Ptmy  be  seated  one  moment,"  intemq>ted 
Mr.  Granton,  reooyering  bimself ;  *'  I  will  see  if 
Mrs.  Granton  is  well  enouob  to  receiye  any  com- 
munication. I  fear  eyen  9ie  ringing  of  tbe  bell 
may  baye  startled  ber.  We  do  not  often  in  tbis 
quiet  yillage  baye  yisitors  at  tbis  bour." 

He  went  nipstairs  triumpbant.  He  bad  made  a 
good  excuse,  and  now  was  enabled  to  relock 
Mrs.  Granton^s  door,  and  so  to  prevent  bis  wife 
from  being  subjected  to  tbese  aangerous  excite- 
ments, tbese  strangely  renewed  intrusions. 

Colonel  Heatberleigb  smiled  as  be  sat  down, 
and  listened  to  Mr.  Granton^s  feet  mounting  tbe 
stairs. 

Mr.  Granton  stopped  at  a  door  on  tbe  landing. 
Meanwbile  a  tbouc'bt  bad  occurred  to  bim.  He 
opened  tbe  door,  **  I  am  unexpectedly  summoned. 
May,  but  sball  not  be  long  gone."  THe  tbougbt 
-be  could  perbaps  tempt  Colonel  Heatberleigb  out 
of  doors  witb  a  cigar.)  Tbere  was  no  answer. 
Tbe  colonel,  wbose  imagination  bad  been  fos- 
tered, and  wbose  bumor  bad  been  perbaps  a  little 
roughened  by  life  in  wild  and  lonely  countries, 
tbougbt  to  bimself,  witb  a  boy^s  mlscbieyous  de- 
ligbC  that  be  could  almost  bear  tbe  stillness 
oyerbead.  His  bird  bad  gone  into  tbe  trap  of  bis 
own  accord. 

Tbere  was  a  moment's  pause:  tb^  a  beayy 
foot  was  beard,  marcbing  slowly  round  tbe  room 
overbead.  Anotber  room  was  entered,  tben  an- 
other. Then  the  footsteps  were  beard  down  the 
stairs.  Tbebandleof  a  door  was  turned.  Then 
Mr.  Granton  returned  to  tbe  room  where  bis  vis- 
itor sat.    He  was  pale  and  trembling. 

**  Colonel  Heatberleigb,"  he  said,  *'  what  b  this 
mystery?  Haye  you  brought  bad  news?  My 
wife  is  not  to  be  found." 

*'  Not  bad  news  according  to  our  croed,"  said 
tbe  colonel;  **Mrs.  Granton  is  a  lost  sheep!" 
Mr.  Granton^s  eyes  dilated  witb  horror.  **  And 
so  is  my  wife! "  Mr.  Granton^s  eyes  looked  more 
awful  still.  **  But  fortunately  foimd  at  last,"  tbe 
colonel  went  on,  b^|inning  to  pity  the  abject 
clergyman.  **  My  wue  has  nreyailed  upon  her 
to  stay  the  night  witb  us.  She  is  happily  quite 
well." 

Mr.  Granton,  relieved  from  bis  worst  anxiety, 
breathed  again;  but  now  his  puzzlement  became 
i^parent;  the  mystification  was  about  him. 

**  But  you  said  that  you  bad  a  message  for  Mrs. 
Granton,"  he  observed,  rather  coldly.  * 

"Did  IP"rqohied  the  colonel;  "I  don't  re- 
member doing  so.  I  have  a  message  from  my 
wife  to  you,  and  I  believe  tbe  note  here  is  for  your 
wife's  maid.  .  .  If  two  men  marry  two  sisters, 
by  the  by,  do  they  become  brothers-in-law  to 
each  other?  "  went  on  the  colonel,  as  if  in  a  re- 
flective mood,  and  apparently  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  be  bad  delivered  as  yet  no  intelligi- 
ble message. 

"Sir,  this  pleasantry  is  ill-timed;  what  has 
happened  to  my  wife?  "  said  Mr.  Granton,  in  his 
most  dignified  and  f^reezing  tone. 

"  Haif-brother-in-law,"  said  the  colonel,  in 
cheery  reply,  "  let  us  be  fHends.*' 

"  Are  you  mad?  "  said  Mr.  Granton,  retreating 
a  step. 

"  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Paulus,"  said  the 


colonel,  thinking  he  was  quoting  rightly,  "but 
only  a  little  excited."  And  be  related  to  the 
clergyman  tbe  story  of  tbe  lost  sheep,  as  it  bad 
been  told  on  tbe  hUl. 
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VALUE  OP  A  CROW. 

[The  practice  of  "eating  crow,"  if  tbe  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Grantley  can  be  depended  on,  will 
evidently  be  a  luxury  acoessible  only  to  the  very 
richest  sort  of  politicians. — Ed,'] 

In  1845  tbe  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inauire  into  tbe  operation  of  the 
Game  Laws,  and  it  remained  for  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  to  demonstrate  to  mankind  what  was 
the  real  value  of  a  crow.  The  history  of  this 
proceeding  we  find  described  in  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Mr.  John  Bright,"  by  Mr.  W.  Robert- 
son of  Rochdale,  who  says:  "It  was  to  Mr. 
Bright^s  inquisitiveness  tnat  the  world  owes 
this  valuable  addition  to  its  general  stock  of  in- 
formation. Mr.  Berkeley  said  that  crows  were 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  fanners  in  destroying 
wire-worms,  and  that  where  there  were  no  such 
agents  for  tbe  abatement  of  this  agricultund 
nuisance  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  hire  boys  to 
do  the  work  for  the  truant  crow.  As  a  rat- 
catcher is  paid  by  the  number  of  toils  he  pro- 
duces, so  were  these  boys  paid  by  the  number  of 
worms  they  destroyed,  the  tariff  bein^  Uiree- 
nalfpence  a  hundred.  Mr.  Bright  asked  Mr. 
Berkeley  how  much  a  boy  could  make  at  this 
rate  per  day,  and  he  was  told  ninepenco.  He 
was  tnen  asked,  if  a  boy  made  ninepcnce  per  day 
at  the  rate  of  three  halfpence  per  nundrod,  how 
many  worms  did  he  destroy  per  day.  TTiis  was 
altogether  too  intricate  a  problem  for  Mr.  Berke- 
ley's brains;  so,  finding  himself  puzzled,  he 
thou^t  the  best  way  ofgetting  out  of  it  was 
to  &;et  into  a  rage,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
telling  Mr.  Bright  he  bad  not  come  tbere  to  an- 
swer arithmetical  questions.  But  tbis  did  not 
satisfy  the  inquisitor,  who,  seeing  a  great  dis- 
covery about  to  be  made,  was  determined 
through  no  fault  of  his  to  lose  it  to  tbe  world. 
He  therefore  asked  Mr.  Berkeley  if  a  boy  did  his 
work  as  well  as  a  crow.  Mr.  Berkeley  rcjplied 
that  a  crow  at  such  work  was  worth  fiSty  boys. 
This  was  very  startling ;  and  Mr.  Brifi^bt,  wish- 
ing to  know  the  precise  but  newly-discovered 
value  of  the  crow,  asked  the  witness,  if  a  boy 
was  worth  ninepcnce  per  day,  and  a  crow  worth 
fifty  boys,  how  much  was  the  crow  worth  to  the 
farmer  m  sterling  money.  Mi\  Berkeley  here 
got  into  passion  number  two,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Paper,  pen,  and  ink  were  banded  to  him, 
and  he  was  assisted  in  his  calculations,  when  it 
appeared  that  a  crow  was  worth  to  the  farmer 
very  nearly  two  pounds  per  day.  At  tbis  rate 
per  day,  Mr.  Berkeley  was  then  asked  the  yearly 
value  of  the  bird,  which  turned  out  to  be  seven 
hundred  pounds.  He  bad  before  said  that  fifty 
would  be  a  low  average  for  the  number  of  crows 
in  some  districts  upon  each  farm,  and  the  last 
problem  put  to  him  was  what  the  aggregate 
value  per  year  to  the  farmer  of  bis  proper  quota 
of  these  usefUl  birds.  This  evolvoil  the  most 
startling  conclusion  of  all,  for  it  appeared  that 
the  farmer  was  a  gainer  of  tbirty-nve  thousand 
pounds  from  his  fifty  crows.  Happy  man! 
What  a  pity  he  cannot  pay  his  rent  in  crows! 
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TURNER  THE  PAINTER, 
AND  haiiebton'b  lifb  op  hdc.^   bt  tab  bdrob. 

Turner  was  born,  23d  April,  1775,  in  London, 
and  died  there,  19th  December,  1851.  He  was 
the  gi'eatest  English  landscape  painter;  and, 
Mr.  Kuskin  thinks,  the  greatest  of  all  landscape 

Eainters.  Turner's  fame  has  been  recorded  by 
imselt  in  a  wonderfully  vast  number  of  sketches, 
drawingi4,  and  paintings,  in  oil  and  water-color ; 
by  Mr.  Kuskin,  in  his  ••  Modern  Painters ;"  by 
Mr.  Thornbury,  in  his  larg^e  two-volume  Life  of 
Turner ;  and  now  by  Mr.  Hamerlon.  Ruskin's 
work  is  the  eulogy  of  an  ardent  and  unconditional 
votary ;  Thornbury's,  a  regulative  biography,  by 
a  moderately  able  hack  workman ;  Hamerton^s, 
a  compact  survey,  mainly  artistic  and  critical, 
by  an  artist  who  is  also  a  critic  and  a  writer ;  and  it 
gi\  es,  within  a  small  compass,  and  at  a  moderate 
price,  a  cool,  fair,  and  considerate  view  of  his 
subject. 

itumer^s  life,  outside  of  his  art,  famishes  but 
little  material  for  narrative,  and  not  many  anec- 
dotes ;  so  that  the  artistic  element  in  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  book  is  all  the  more  appropriate  and  use- 
ful; but  there  were  eccentricities  and  striking 
traits  of  character  enough  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
sparkle  to  the  volume,  aside  from  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  own  lively  style  of  thinking  and  writing. 
We  transcribe  a  few  passages. 

It  is  an  old  observation  that  great  men  have 
usually  possessed  fine  physical  qualities.  Here 
is  a  summary  of  Turner's : 

**  Man  is  an  intelligence  served  by  organs, 
and  few  intelligences  have  been  better  or  more 
regularly  served  in  this  way  than  thatof  Turner. 
It  is  the  simple  truth  that  his  legs  were  more 
useful  to  him  than  a  pair  of  horses.  His  eyes 
were  so  fl;cK>d  that  wnen  he  painted  he  would 
throw  a  sketch  on  the  crround  or  anywhere,  and 
work  easily  from  it,  if  only  it  happened  to  be 
right  side  un.  His  nervous  system  was  so  sound 
that  he  could  work  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
and  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  those  arrange- 
ments for  comfort  which  artists  usually  consider 
essential,  and  which  really  are  essential  to  them. 
His  small  hand  was  so  delicate  that  it  could  draw 
with  a  degree  of  executive  refinement  which 
astonishes  even  opticians,  the  most  refined  of  all 
workmen  in  the  pure  handicrafts.  His  arm  was 
so  steady  that  he  habitually  painted  on  upright 
canvasses,  without  a  mahl-stick,  which  all  other 
painters  find  to  be  necessary.  His  constitutional 
strength  was  such  that  he  could  work  fifteen 
hours  at  a  stretch  without  weariness;  and  his 
digestion  so  vigorous,  that  all  extremes  of  living 
were  alike  to  him.'' 

This  remarkable  physical  soundness  and  healthy 
strength  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  wliut  is  said 
of  a  trip  of  Turner's  to  Devonshire,  in  Us  12:1 
**  Durini^  this  tour,  the  artist  gave  ample  evi- ' 
dence  of  his  independence  of  comfort;  studying 
effects  quite  calmly  in  an  open  boat  on  a  stormy 
sea,  when  others  were  sea-sick  ;  sketching  when 
he  lauded  in  a  violent  wind;  supping  contentedly 
on  bread  and  cheese  and  porter ;  sleeping  in  a 
place  where  there  were  no  beds,  by  the  simple 
expedientof  laying  his  head  on  the  table  and  fresh 
the  next  morning  for  new  wanderings.  The  un- 
common strength  and  soundness  ot  bis  nervous 
system  were  proved  by  an  unusually  severe  test. 
He  was  on  Mount  Edgecumbe  with  some  Ariands, 

>  The  life  of  J.  M.  W.  Tamer.    Bv  P.  G.  Hameckui.   Tiint 
UliutnuloDs.    BotiOD :  Robealt  Brotben.    12*.    $2.60. 


and  engaged  in  ooovenation,  when  a  battery  of 
twenty-four  pounders  opened  fire  aoite  saddeoly 
only  four  or  five  feet  above  the  heaas  of  the  party. 
Although  quite  unprepared  for  the  concussion, 
Turner  was  not  startled  by  it  in  the  least.'^ 

Here  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  absolute 
and  even  fantastic  independence  of  fact,  ezeept 
as  modified  by  his  own  fancy,  which  charac- 
terized Turner's  work ;  it  is  an  incident  while 
Turner  was  visiting  a  friend  who  had  three 
children  :  ••  Turner  had  brought  a  drawing  with 
him  of  which  the  distance  was  already  carefully 
outlined,  but  there  was  no  material  for  the  nearer 
parts.  One  morning  when  about  to  proceed 
with  this  drawing,  he  called  in  the  children  as 
collaboraUura  for  the  rest,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  rubbed  throe  cakes  of  water-color,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  in  three  separate  saucers,  gave 
one  to  each  child,  and  told  the  children  to  dabble 
in  the  saucers  and  then  play  together  with  their 
colored  finger  on  the  paper.  These  directions 
were  gleefully  obeyed,  as  the  reader  may  well 
imagine.  Turner  watched  the  work  of  the  thirty 
little  fingers  with  serious  attention,  and  after 
the  dabbling  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  sud- 
denly called  out,  'Stop!'  He  then  look  the 
drawing  into  his  own  hands,  added  imaginary 
landscape  forms  suggested  by  the  aecmental 
coloring,  and  the  work  was  finished." 

Here  is  an  equally  queer  instance,  in  a  pictore 
called  Summer  Evening:  '*The  broad  light  of 
the  evening  sun  still  lies  upon  the  river,  and 
casts  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  Hmes  over 
the  golden  sward,  where  a  garden-chair  and  a 
portfolio  speak  of  the  artist  who  has  just  left  the 
spot,  and  the  gilded  barges  and  glancing  wher- 
vies  tell  of  holiday-makers  upon  the  river,  and 
the  dog  has  awakened  from  hia  doze  in  the  sun 
to  leap  upon  the  parapet  and  bark  at  the  passing 
boats.  Phis  dog  is  one  of  the  often-quoted  ex- 
amples of  Turner's  reckless  readiness  of  resource 
and  carelessness  as  to  means  of  effect.  There 
was  no  dog  in  this  picture  originally.  Turner 
thought,  or  somebody  suggested  to  hini^  that  a  j 
dark  object  on  the  parapet  would  throw  back 
the  distance  and  enhance  the  aerial  effect  of  the 
whole  picture.  So  Turner  cut  out  this  dog  in 
black  paper  and  stuck  him  on  the  wall,  and, 
satisfied  with  the  effect,  either  forgot  how  it  was 
produced,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
replace  his  paper  dog  with  a  painted  one,  and 
(here  the  paper  doa  remains  to  this  day^  Mr. 
Hamerton  adds,  **  Hiereisan  instance,  f  believe, 
in  one  of  his  water-colors,  of  a  glorious  setting 
sun.  which,  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  common  red  wafer." 

Mr.  Hamerton*s  comments  on  these  and  other 
traits  of  Turner's  art,  are  very  lucid,  sensible, 
and  instructive.  In<leed,  the*  combination  of 
clear  common  sense  anJ  critical  instinctiveness 
about  art  is  precisely  the  merit  of  t^is  book, 
and  it  is  a  great  merit.  A  workman  like  Turner 
cannot  be  competently  discussed,  moreover, 
without  the  consideration  of  many  general  and 
related  questions ;  and,  accordingly,  many  sug- 
gestive thoughts  and  sound  views  on  art  and  life 
in  genei*al  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  It  is  a 
sumcieiit  biography,  an  able  professional  anal- 
ysis and  estimate,  and  an  equitable  verdict  upon 
its  theme,  and  gives  for  the  first  time  a  satis£BU^- 
tory  basis  for  what  will,  we  tbink,  be  the  per- 
manent opinion  upon  Tomer,  both  as  human 
being  and  as  artist. 
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LONGING  FOB  SPRING-TIME. 

Haste,  hosry  Winter  I    Loose  thy  weary  chain 
From  the  dnll  heavens  and  the  dieadenea  earth. 
That  the  soft  bloom  of  flowers,  the  sladsome  birth 
Of  bloss'my  Spring  may  visit  us  again. 

No  featherv  leaflets  flutter  on  the  lime  ; 
No  flower-budi  bursting,  gem  the  sward  beneatii ; 
No  song-birds  warble  with  melodious  t>reath, 
As  in  the  Joyous  flusb  of  summer-time. 

Thv  touch  haUi  chilled  Uie  greenness  from  the  bough. 
Bobbed  the  still  forest  of  its  pleaMng  shade ; 
Thy  wild  breath  swept  the  flowers  from  the  glade ; 
And  birds  have  fled  to  balmier  regions  now. 

Then  haste  thee,  in  thine  ice-wheeled  car,  away 
To  the  ioe-carven  deserts  of  the  North, 
That  the  Queen-maiden  Spring  mav  venture  forth, 
And  gladden  hill  and  meadow  with  her  sway. 

In  her  soft  hands  a  beaker  brimmed  with  buds ; 
On  her  soft  lips  a  burst  of  youthAil  song ; 
The  sunshine  in  her  shadeless  eyes  among 
The  sleeping  boughs,  shall  quicken  all  the  woods. 

Then  shall  the  joyous  merle  amid  spravs 
Of  pink-flushed  hawthorn  Join  the  robm*s  glee. 
And  the  glad  thrush  sing  softly  from  the  tree, 
Filling  the  dear  air  with  his  loveftil  lays ; 

Then  shall  the  stream  make  gentle  murmuring, 
In  amber  light  between  new-blossomed  trees. 
And  all  the  butterflies  and  golden  bees 
Winnow  the  warm  air  in  the  wake  of  Spring. 

Along  the  green  bank,  on  the  velvet  sod. 
An  bright  with  flowers,  my  daily  walk  snail  be ; 
And  these  shall  turn  my  thankAil  heart  to  thee, 
Their  painter  and  their  maker,  who  art  God. 


GALLOPING  OFF  WITH  A  BABY. 

BY  8HELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

CHAPTER  I. 

**  What  that  man  said  is  true,  my  lord ;  that 
child  I  carried.  I  am  Brown  the  doctor.  Brown 
of  Beaconsfield;  ^*  and  as  the  mmmur  of  appro- 
val which  rang  throu^  the  court  was  promptly 
checked,  the  one  who  had  spoken  pushed  his  way 
to  the  witness-box,  and  then,  by  his  lordship^s 
permission,  went  into  it ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  him. 

He  was  a  short,  stout,  resolute-looking  man, 
in  appearance  fifty,  bat  whose  age  was  fifty- 
seven  ;  and  he  had  a  ffood,  frank,  florid  &ce,  and 
dark  ^ray  eyes.  Coolly  surveying  the  crowded 
court  m  front  of  him,  he  took  the  oath  as  he  re- 
moved his  gloves,  and  answered  to  his  name; 
and  then,  as  unembarrassed  in  manner  as  though 
he  had  niade  the  simplest  statement  possibleThe 
passed  his  hand  through  his  brown  hair,  ^d 
looked  at  his  lordship. 

'*  That's  the  man,  sir,^*  said  the  prisoner  to  his 
coansel ;  **  and  he  rode  a  cob." 

••Silence!"  cried  the  judge,  as  those  in  court 
approved,  and  the  windows  rattled  as  the  dust 
rose  ap  again — the  dust  from  the  crowded  street, 
where  hundreds  waited. 

It  was  a  blowing  gusty  day,  Friday,  the  5tli  of 
March,  the  secondday  of  the  Lent  assizes;  and 
the  suaoious  court  in  the  county  town  vras  com- 
pletely filled  with  people,  townsfolk  and  country- 
tnesu  who,  in  spite  of  close  packing  and  increased 
discomfort,  liad  kept  thdr  places  there  for  many 
hours,  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  in 
Tvhich  the  majority  of  those  there  were  deeply 
hkterested— the  triiU  of  Ralph  Perks  the  poacher, 
and  against  whom  a  true  bill  had  been  returned 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Walter  White  the  keq)6r 


— ^keeper  to  Sir  Norman  Digby  of  Beckton  Hall 
— who,  a  few  months  previously,  had  been  found, 
in  the  Home  Wood,  soot  through  the  chest. 

The  evidence  that  was  then  brought  against 
the  prisoner  was  pureh^  circumstantial  7  but  it 
seemed  conclusive,  and  he  was  committed  to  jail, 
to  await  his  trial  on  the  Ihll  charge.  But  m  a 
short  time  ho  escaped,  by  the  connivance,  as  it 
was  thought,  of  one  of  his  jailers,  a  man  who  was 
known  to  him ;  and  it  was  only  within  a  week  of 
the  commaioement  of  the  assises  that  be  had- 
been  retaken. 

He  was  a  lithe,  wiry,  dark-complexioned  man, 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  by  trade  a  bbcksmith  ; 
and  altbouffh  his  poaching  propensities- were  well 
known  to  iQl,  his  trade  stuck  to  him ;  for  he  was 
not  only  the  best  shocr  for  miles  roimd  his  oWn 
neighborhood,  and  shod  all  the  *'  hunting  horsos,^^ 
but  he  was  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  clever  at 
most  things,  from  locks  and  clocks  to  brass-work, 
bells,  and  baskets ;  and  at  the  latter,  no  matter 
what  they  were,  useftd  or  fanciful,  no  basket- 
maker  could  beat  him.  Hence*  bdng  able  to 
turn  his  hand  to  so  many  pursuits,  his  services 
were  much  sought  after;  ror^^diatever  was  needed 
in  ^the  mending  line,  Ralph,  •*  the  handy  man," 
was  the  man  sait  for. 

He  was  a  good  mole-man,  too,  and  useful  to  the 
farmers;  a  crack  fisherman,  and  of  service  to  the 
jdUaffm;  a  famous  runner,  and  hence  gi^ 
hounds. 

It  was  this  latter  aualitjr  which  contributed  so 
much  to  his  pomilarity  with  those  whose  horses 
he  shod,  and  with  the  huntsmen  generally;  for, 
as  he  was  always  present  during  the  season,  at 
every   meet  within   distance,  had   much  hunt 


for,  for  it  was  ever  reliable;  ••Ralph  the  Runner" 
being  an  old  hand  at  woodcraft,  and  so  well 
versed  in  vulpine  tactics,  that,  unless  the  fox 
went  out  at  one  end  as  the  hounds  came  in  at  the 
other,  Ralph  was  the  man  to  see  him ;  and  as  he 
never  gave  tongue  till  the  varmint  was  well 
away,  and  the  hounds  on  a  line  with  him,  each 
man  then  out  ^pped  his  reins  as  he  heard  him, 
and  galloped  his  hardest. 

Such  a  voice  as  Ralph  had  for  a  shout — loud, 
clear,  and  ringing— few  men  had;  it  was  a 
piercer,  Uke  the  voice  of  the  famed  Tom  Moody; 
and  as  most  of  the  woods  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try— West  Worcestershire— were  thick,  dense,  and 
tangled,  when  he  was  out  it  was  a  gain  for  the 
lost  ones,  many  of  whom  would  frequently  have 
missed  the  hounds  altogether  had  not  his  rattling, 
'•Gone  away!"  which  could  be  heturd  from  one 
end  of  the  wood  to  the  other,  proclaimed  ''a 
view"  and  piloted  them  into  the  open. 

He  was  a  pleasant  merry  fellow ;  ever  cheery 
and  always  civil ;  ready  to  help  those  who  came 
to  grief,  and  willing  to  aid  the  distressed  ones ; 
for  no  matter  what  was  the  form  it  took,  or  what 
was  Ihe  special  difficulty — whether  tlie  catching 
of  horses,  the  lifting  of  heavers,  the  pulling  out 
of  stakes,  or  the  clipping  of  puzzle-locks— were 
Ralph  but  at  hand,  it  was  done  with;  and  though 
many  a  coin  was  thrown  to  him,  he  never  waited 
for  it;  his  work  once  over,  hi&  place  was  with 
the  hounds;  and  as  he  could  run  and  leap  better 
than  most  men,  he  was  never  far  behind  them. 

He  was  a  very  useful  man»  too,  amongst  tlio 
cattle,  and  also  amongst  the  horses,  as  he  imder- 
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Stood  their  ailments,  and  was  up  to  doctoring 
them;  and  he  was  clever  as  abrei^er  with yoong 
horses,  as  he  had  a  good  seat,  good  hands,  firm 
nenre,  and  plenty  of  patience,  so  he  soon  made 
them  fit  imd  handy.  With  the  people  of  his 
hamlet— the  hamlet  of  Beokton — ^he  was  a  great 
faTorite,  and  at  the  wakes  and  club  walks,  vil- 
lage feasts  and  festivals,  Ralph  was  the  main 
man  there;  for  he  had  a  fiddle,  and  could  play  it 
well,  and  he  was  strong  in  jigs  and  dances;  and 
his  various  feats  amongst  the  Far-Foresters,  in 
jumping,  running,  ouoit-pitching,  and  wrestling 
were  known  for  mues  round.  In  wrestling  he 
was  especially  good,  as  he  knew  a  Cornish  man, 
and  was  up  to  **chips^* — ^the  hypes  and  heaves, 
and  hanks  and  inside-click — so  could  throw  most 
men;  and  it  was  the  ability  to  do  so  that  made 
him  so  daring  when  poaching,  and  that  caused 
him  to  care  so  little  for  the  keepers.  He  was  the 
best  whistler,  too,  in  the  whole  district;  and  as 
few  could  beat  him  at  a  comic  song,  he  was  die 
very  life  and  soul  of  all  the  parties,  when  village 
lads  and  lasses  got  together,  or  old  folks  congre- 
gated. 

His  apprdiension,  therefore,  on  such  a  charge 
liad  been  a  great  grief  to  the  villagers,  and  a  loss 
and  an  annoyance  to  his  neighborhood ;  and  as 
those  who  employed  him  considered  his  only 
fault  was  poaching,  and  from  which  no  remon- 
strance could  wean  him,  they,  as  their  presence 
in  court  duly  testified,  were  one  and  aU  consid- 
erably interested  in  his  trial,  which,  conunenoed 
on  the  previous  day,  was  now  about  to  terminate, 
and  as  they  feared,  terminate  badlv. 

The  evidence,  as  we  have^  saia,  was  circum- 
stantial, and  his  defence  was  an  alibi;  but  as  it 
was  an  alibi  without  proof— being  entirely  un- 
supported by  the  slightest  testimony — it  was  felt 
by  all  there  that  the  verdict  would  be  **Gui]ty  ;*^ 
and  even  if  he  escaped  with  his  life  that  the 
sentence  would  be  a  heavy  one,  for  he  was  too 
old  a  poacher  not  to  be  made  an  example  of. 

As  for  Perks  himself,  black  as  things  looked 
against  him,  he  still  held  his  head  up,  just  as 
though  he  were  wholly  innocent  and  he  counted 
on  an  acquittal. 

*'No  blood  of  his,'*  said  he,  ''is  on  these  hands, 
my  lord;  I  was  miles  away,  too.^^ 

But  the  tale  he  told,  to  strengthen  wliat  he 
said,  sounded  more  strange  than  true,  and  few 
believed  it. 

Briefly,  the  evidence  wHs  this : 

On  the  night  in  question — ^Monday  night,  the 
23d  of  November — Walter  White,  the  keeper,  the 
man  who  was  said  to  have  been  murdered,  turned 
out  with  three  of  the  watchers  to  go  through  the 
covers— the  Home  Wood,  Fox  Hill  and  the 
Locketts — ^hoping  to  meet  with  Perks,  of  whose 
intention  to  visit  them  that  night  they  had  re- 
ceived intimation ;  and  they  were  determined  to 
capture  him  if  they  could,  as  a  few  nights  pre- 
viouslv  he  had  threatened  White  that  the  next 
time  he  interfered  with  him  he  should  have 
"something  for  his  trouble." 

An  old  grievance,  it  was  stated,  had  existed 
between  them,  and  the^  had  been  at  enmity  for  a 
long  time ;  and  it  was  in  no  wise  lessened  by  the 
fact  of  White's  wife  being  Ralph's  old  sweet- 
heart, a  pretty  village  gin  who,  after  she  had 
promised  Perks,  preferred  the  keeper's  cottage 
to  tbe  blacksmith's  shop.  It  was  also  shown 
that  when  the  two  men  were  lads,  and  at  school 
together,  they  were  at  enmity  even  then,  for 


PerkB  oGold  throw  and  thrash  hfan  with  the  great- 
est ease,  and  did  so  firequently,  as  he  had  done  so 
since^  they  having  haa  many  a  bout  together 
during  the  past  roar  years,  when.  Sir  Nannan 
having  engaged  White  as  keeper,  they  found 
themselves  settled  down  at  last  in  the  same 
parish. 

For  many  years  an  inveterate  poacher,  but 
never  taken,  Bal|^  Perks,  after  White's  mar- 
riage, became  more  daring  than  ever ;  and  when- 
ever he  was  on  the  drink  at  the  village  ale-house, 
or  boozinfi;  at  the  cider-shop,  he  used  to  boast 
how  little  ne  cared  for  the  keeper,  for,  big  as  he 
was,  he  could  "  turn  him  over  in  two  mmutes, 
and  thrash  him  handsomely ; "  while  Whiter  on 
his  part,  used  to  chatter  about  the  time  when  he 
woiud  have  Perks  **  safe  in  jail."  There  was, 
therefore,  no  love  lost  between  them,  and  many 
had  predicted  that  some  day  it  would  end  badly 
to  one  or  both  of  them,  as  they  were  alike  equally 
determined  and  unforgiving. 

A  few  nights  before  the  murdei^for  murder 
it  was  presumed  to  be — ^they  had  met  in  Fox 
Hill ;  but  as  Ralph  was  in  a  ride,  a  public  path, 
and  had  then  neither  gun  nor  stick,  visible  to 
him  at  least,  threats  only  had  passed  between 
them. 

When  White  and  the  watchers  entered  the 
Home  Wood,  hoping  to  meet  with  Perks,  they 
went  on  by  the  big  elm  together  to  where  tkic 
rides  diverged,  and  then,  a  signal  being  agreed 


upon  if  eilber  wanted  help,  they  separated,  the 
keeper  taking  the  middle  ride,  Clarke  the  outer 
one,  and  Crump  and  Kirby  the  inner  one,  as  the 
cover  there  was  unusually  thick  and  strong  from 
dense  S(?rub  and  brush ;  oesides  which,  as  a  foot- 
path led  from  there  acix)ss  the  fields  and  so  to  the 
village,  escape  was  usually  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  night  was  foggy,  and  before  the  men  had 
reached  m  end  of  £eir  beat  a  shot  vnus  heard 
from  the  middle  ride;  and  tiiough  the  signal- 
whistle  was  not  given,  they  at  once  turned  right 
and  left,  and  went  towards  it. 

As  the  three  men  met  at  the  bottom  of  a  glade, 
where  t^e  middle  ride  terminated,  they  found 
White  down  and  groaning,  his  gun  beside  him. 
On  raising  him  up, 

** Take  Perks,"  said  he;  *'  Pm  done  for." 

He  then  fell  back  and  died. 

They  brought  the  body  home ;  then  went  for 
Perks.  He  was  out;  they  waited.  At  four 
o'clock  —  two  hours  from  the  time  that  shot  was 
fired — he  came  back  to  liis  cottage.  His  clothes 
were  bloody,  and  liis  head  was  cut,  and  one  bar- 
rel of  his  gun  had  been  discharged,  and  that  quite 
recently,  and  his  coat  was  torn  and  bad  mud  on 
it.  He  was  quite  lame  too,  and  hobbling.  That 
day  they  took  him. 

At  the  inquest  and  before  the  magistrates  thin^ 
looked  dead  against  him ;  and  although  his  solic- 
itor brought  forwuxi  all  he  could  in  liis  favor,  it 
was  felt,  when  he  was  committed  for  trial,  that  it 
would  go  hard  with  him. 

For  me  defence  an  alibi  was  set  up,  and  the 
keeper's  death  accounted  for  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  his  own  gun,  one  barrel  of  which 
had  been  fired ;  but  as  White  had  been  up  in  the 
wood  prior  to  going  with  the  watchers,  and 
might  then  have  had  a  shot  at  some  poaching 
dog  or  lurcher,  little  could  be  made  of  it.  As  to 
the  words,  *'  Take  Perks;  Pm  done  for,"  it  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  when 
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the  trial  commenced,  that  they  were,  in  fact,  only 
the  words  of  a  man  strong  in  his  duty,  and  who 
was  bent  on  carrying  out  that  lor  which  they 
were  together. 

**  He  mi/*  said  the  comisel,  "  that  he  was  done 
for,  shot  by  his  own  gun,  through  a  fiill  or  stum- 
ble. It  was,  therefore,  of  no  use  hindering  witli 
him.  Perks  was  out;  let  them  go  ana  take 
him." 

But  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  not 
credited  for  an  instant,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  had  it  all  his  own  way. 

**The  lone-standing  enmity,  the  previous 
threat,  the  inamation  mey  had  liad  that  he  would 
be  there  that  nig^t,  the  condition  of  himself  and 
his  clothes,  and  liis  gun  when  the  watchers  met 
bim,  and  his  total  mability  to  substantiate  his 
own  statement,  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  the 
keeper^s  own  words — his  last  words,  as  he  felt 
them  then  to  be — all  tended,^*  he  said,  '*  to  show 
that  Ralj^  Perks,  and  Perks  only,  was  the  man 
who  fired  the  shot — the  man  who  was  guilty  of 
the  wilful  murder  of  Walter  White." 

Again  did  the  prisoner  maintain  his  innocence, 
and  again  did  he  assert  that  at  the  time  sworn  to 
as  the  time  the  shot  was  fired — two  o'clock — he 
was  miles  away  from  the  covers.  He  said  he 
certainly  went  out  that  ni^it  with  the  intention 
of  poaching  in  the  Home  Wood,  but  hearing  a 
chance  wora,  as  he  called  in  at  the  cider  shop,  he 
thought — if  it  did  come  to  a  tussle  —  that  four 
might  be  too  manv  for  him,  and  he,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  go  further  afield  and  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  ho  made  for  the  New  Wood,  five 
miles  away  from  there,  a  wood  of  Major  Mur- 
ray's ;  and  he  then  repeated  that  which  he  had 
said  before —  tliat,  in  coming  down  the  hill  for  a 
short  cut  to  the  cover,  he  caught  his  foot  in  the 
p)rse  as  he  got  near  the  road,  and  fell  down  into 
it,  his  gun  going  off  in  the  fall,  and  his  head  get- 
ting cut  open ;  and  that  as  he  lay  there  in  the 
ditch,  half  stunned  and  bleeding,  the  clock  over 
the  water  struck  two. 

His  lordship,  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
persisting  in  such  a  statement  would  not  avail 
him  unless  it  were  corroborated,  said : 

"  Have  you  really  no  means  to  prove  it?  Did 
nothing  occur,  as  you  went  or  returned,  by  which 
the  jury  might  infer  that  what  you  say  is  true — 
no  one  you  met  or  spoke  toP  " 

**  No,  nothing,"  said  Perks.  "  No  one  what- 
ever, my  lord." 

♦•  Nor  when  you  lay  there  in  the  ditch,  as  you 
say,  half  stunned  and  bleeding?  " 

•*  Well,  yes,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply ;  **  there 
was  a  man  passed  then  certainly." 

"To  whom  do  you  refer?  Did  you  know 
him?" 

•*  I  did  not ;  I  don't  know  who  he  was,  my 
lord ;  but  he  was  a  man  on  horseback,  and  he  had 
a  baby  with  him." 

**  A  man  on  horseback,  and  a  baby  with  him ! 
What,  at  two,  o'clock  on  a  November  morning — 
cold,  damp  and  foggy!  Do  you  seriously  assert 
that?'* 

•♦  Yes,  my  lord,  I  do ;  for  I  heard  it  cry." 

••You  did?" 

•'  I  did,  my  lord ;  and  heard  him  speak  to  it" 

••And  pray  what  did  you  hear  him  say?" 
asked  his  lordship,  who  seemed  to  doubt  tlie  story 
told  him,  as  did  all  there. 

••He  said,  my  lord,  •  Poor  little  wretch!  But  it 
is  a  chance,  if  we  can  do  it.'    And  then,"  said 


Perks,  ••  he  put  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  was 
off." 

••  What  was  the  man  like?  "  said  the  judge, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  incredulity  was  marked 
on  every  &ce  in  court  •*  Could  you  see  enough 
of  him  to  make  that  out,  eh?  " 

••Partly,  my  lord,  partly,"  was  the  prompt  re- 

ey ;  ••  for  the  rest  of  the  hill  dips  down;  and  as  I 
y  there  in  the  ditch,  he  showed  against  the  shy ; 
and  they  were  a  pair  of  'em  —  a  snort  thick  man 
and  a  snort  thick  horse.'* 

But  the  statement  was  too  wild  to  be  credited ; 
and  all  there  felt  that  for  any  use  it  would  be  to 
him  it  might  as  well  have  been  left  unsaid.  In 
summing  up,  however,  the  judge  briefly  alluded 
to  this  ••  extraordinary  statement "  by  the  prison- 
er of  the  man  and  the  baby,  but  without  repeating 
tlie  words  heard,  or  the  assertion  that  the  clock 
struck;  and  he  said  that  it  would  be  for  the  jury 
themselves  to  decide  whether  or  not  such  an  as- 
sertion, unsupported  by  the  sli^tcst  evidence, 
was  worthy  of  credence. 

It  was  at  this  particular  point  in  his  lordship's 
address  that  Dr.  Brown  came  into  court  and 
startled  all  there  by  his  exclamation, 

••What  that  man  said  is  tioio,  my  lord;  that 
child  I  carried.  I  am  Brown,  the  doctor.  Brown, 
of  Beaconsfield." 


CHAPTER  n. 

As  a  hush  in  the  court  ensued,  at  the  cry  of 
♦•  Silence! "  the  greatest  interest  prevtdled  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  witness-box. 

••Now,  sir,"  said  his  lordship,  after  the  for- 
malities were  over,  ••  we  will  hear  the  statement 
that  you  have  to  make." 

••  Good,  my  lord,"  was  the  response.  •'  Shall 
I  reply  seriatim  to  the  questions  asked  me,  or,  to 
save  the  time  of  your  lordship  and  that  of  the 
jury,  shall  I  first  state  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
then  answer  whatever  questions  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  evidence  I  offer?  " 

••  We  will  hear,"  said  the  judge,  •*  your  own 
statement  first.  This  man  is  charged  with  mur- 
der, and  he  tei  Is  us  —  he  pleads  an  alibi — that 
as  he  lay  in  a  ditch  on  Furze  Hill  on  the  night 
in  Question,  disabled  by  a  fall,  a  man  on  hoi*se- 
back  passed  him,  and  lie  had  a  baby  with  him ; 
for  he,  the  prisoner,  heard  the  baby  cry.  Now 
you  say  you  were  that  man,  and  that  you  car- 
ried a  child.  WiU  you  give  us  the  date  of 
it?" 

'•  It  was  towards  the  end  of  November,  my 
lord ;  the  last  week  in  it.  The  day,  I  know,  was 
Tuesday;  the  last  Tuesday  in  the  month." 

••What  date  was  that?"  asked  his  lordship, 
turaing  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence. 

But  before  he  could  reply,  his  opponent  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  said : 

••The  twenty-fourth,  my  lord;  a  date  that 
differs  from  tiie  prisoner's  statement." 

••  Will  you  tell  us,  doctor,"  resumed  the  judge, 
not  heeding  the  remark,  ••what  time  it  was 
when  you  rode  up  the  hill  —  can  you  remem- 
ber ?  " 

••  Yes,  my  lord,  I  can.  It  was  two  o'clock, 
for  I  heard  the  clock  strike  as  I  galloped  up  it — 
St.  Michael's  clock,  that  is  just  across  the  water. 
It  was  a  damp  and  chilly  morning — cold  and 
foggy." 

••Do  you  mean  Tuesday  night — or,  rather, 
Wednesday  morning?  " 
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••  No,  my  lord ;  Monday  night — two  on  Tues- 
day morning.  It  was  during  tho  night  of  Mon- 
day— Mon&y  the  twenty-third." 

•*  And  how  were  you  mounted?  " 

♦*  On  a  thick,  stout  cob,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  my 
night-horse." 

'*  60  on,  sir,"  said  his  lordship  as  the  counsd 
looked  at  each  other. 

**I  had  been  to  a  case,  my  lord,  and  was  com- 
ing from  it — " 

••Yes,  yes;  just  so,"  his  lordship  interrupted. 
••  But  about  this  child.  Tell  us,  will  you,  how 
it  was  that  on  this  cold,  damp,  foggy  morning, 
in  that  dreariest  of  months,  you  were  out  in  the 
open  country  galloping  home  with  a  baby  ! " 

••  Not  home,  not  home,  my  lord ;  but  off  for 
the  forest." 
Why?" 

To  prevent  a  murder." 
Explain  yourself,"  said  the  judge,  and  a  buzz 
went  round  the  court,  and  the  people  looked  at 
each  other. 

••  An  attempt  had  been  made,  my  lord,  on  the 
life  of  that  chUd,  which  I  frustrated ;  but  as  I 
knew  the  youngster  would  be  settled  as  soon  as 
my  back  was  turned,  I  galloped  off  with  it  to 
save  it." 

••  And  quite  right  too,  doctor,"  his  lordship 
said.  ••Now  give  us  the  circumstances;  give 
them  in  your  own  way." 

And  as  the  one  counsel  looked  confident,  and 
the  other  bit  his  pen,  Ralph,  the  prisoner,  drew 
himself  up  like  a  man  who  felt  he  should  be 
righted,  and  the  evidence  was  continued : 

••On  Monday  night,  the  twenty-third  of  No- 
vember, I  was  sent  for,"  said  the  doctor,  *•  at  six 
o'clock,  to  go  up  into  the  forest  to  see  a  child ;  a 
child  of  two  months  old,  who  died  while  I  was 
there.  I  left  at  eight.  As  I  got  down  into  the 
valley,  and,  clear  of  the  lon^  steep  hill,  was 
trotting  on  for  home,  three  miles  from  there,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  moan,  and  stopping,  listened. 
A  moan  it  was,  my  lord ;  so  I  went  on  through 
the  fog  to  where  I  heard  it — a  by-lane  near  that 
turns  off  from  tho  road,  just  by  the  milestone  — 
and  there  I  found  a  woman,  a  tramp  apparently, 
who  begged  that  I  would  help  her  to  some  cot- 
tage, for  reasons  which  she  gave  me.  •  Cheer 
up,^  I  said ;  •  I  am  just  the  man  you  want,  for  I 
am  a  doctor,  and  can  see  to  you.^ 

••  A  little  waj  beyond  us  was  a  hut — a  tum- 
bled down  ofiQur,  but  it  was  that  or  none.  The 
one  who  lived  there — a  vile  old  hag,  and  a 
reputed  witch — reftised  us  entrance.  I  forced  it, 
•told  her  why,  and  did  my  duty.  In  three  hours 
afterwards  a  child  was  bom.  I  saved  the  child, 
but  could  not  save  the  mother;  she  died  soon 
after." 

'•  Died  from  exhaustion?  " 

••  Yes,  my  lord ;  though  not  as  you  infer.  It 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases 
which  we  have  occasionally  to  encounter,  whore 
as  too  often  occurs,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
save  the  child.  Had  she  been  a  lady  in  her  own 
home  it  would  have  been  all  one  with  her;  she 
would  have  had  no  more  chance.  As  the  child^s 
life  dawns  the  mother^s  ebbs  away. 

'•  Well,  my  lord,  the  child  was  living  and  the 
mother  deac^  and  the  oldhaf  sat  and  cursed  me, 
and  refused  to  touch  the  chim  or  to  do  one  thin^ 
tliough  first  I  promised  payment  and  then  1 
threatened  her,  for  she  said  the  brat  should  bun- 
dle out  before  morning — she  would  not  have  it 


there.  So  finding  after  repeated  entreaties  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  matter  I,  dis- 
gusted with  her  heartlessness,  got  the  cob  out  of 
me  shed,  and  away  I  went  to  a  cottage  on  be- 
yond, about  a  mile  off^  and  knocked  them  up. 
The  woman,  a  workman^s  wife,  got  up  at  once 
and  came  to  take  the  child  and  lay  the  body  out 
and  I  rode  back.  Unfortunately,  in  my  haste  I 
had  left  on  the  table — in  the  hut,  my  lord— a 
little  case  I  carry  containing  drugs  we  very  often 
want,  amongst  them  laudanum,  which  I  bad  to 
use.  As  I  came  by  the  window  from  the  shed  I 
saw  the  old  witch  stooping  by  the  child,  and  in 
her  hand  a  bottle.  The  truth  flashed  on  me  and  I 
rushed  inside  and  knocked  her  over.  The  bottle 
was  my  own  —  the  laudanum  one — and  the  cork 
was  out.  I  was  just  in  time;  for  the  contents 
instead  of  going  down  the  child^s  throat — when 
it  would  have  died  instantly — went  over  me, 
scattered  as  I  sent  her  flying.'' 

•'  A  most  providential  circumstance,"  said  his 
lordship.  ••  The  wickedness  of  some  people  is 
perfectly  frightftd." 

'•  It  is,  my  lord.  Well,"  continued  the  doctor, 
•*  when  the  old  lia^  picked  herself  up  out  of  the 
comer  where  I  had  sent  her,  I  told  her  my  mind 
as  to  her  villainy  pretty  plainly ;  and  she  whined 
out  something  about  'goin^  to  wet  the  poor 
thin^^s  mouth  to  comfort  it.^  But  I  knew  bet- 
ter ;  it  was  too  palpable.  Besides  she  knew  it 
was  laudanum,  and  must  have  known  it  wouM 
kill.  It  was  a  decided  case  of  attempted  mur- 
der; and  so  I  told  her.  With  that  tlie  woman 
came,  and  she  was  as  ffood  a  soul  as  n^d  be; 
but  she  said  that,  as  she  had  to  go  to  work  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  her  neighbors  too,  and  her 
husband  went  at  six,  she  should-  have  to  leave 
Uiere  at  five  to  light  the  fire  and  call  liim  up. 
So  as  there  was  no  chance  in  that  direction,  I 
decided,  until  we  could  see  what  could  be  done, 
and  lost  tho  child^s  life  should  be  sacrificed,  that 
I  would  have  it  well  wrapped  up  in  flannel  —  its 
mother's  petticoat — andf  take  it  myself  to  tlio 
workhouse.  But  after  we  had  got  it  swaddled 
up  comfortably,  I  remembered  thiat  thei-o  was  no 
case  in  the  house  just  then,  no  suckling  mother. 
A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Grant,  has  the  core  of  it, 
my  lord,  that  and  some  parishes;  and  he  had 
that  day  mentioned  the  fact  to  me  as  on  unusual 
occurrence.  It  would  therefore  be  better  I 
thought  for  the  time  being,  were  I  to  take  it  to 
the  one  who  had  just  lost  her  own  —  tho  one  I 
had  come  from,  an  old  servant  of  our  famUy 
when  we  lived  elsewhere.  Added  to  which  it 
was  five  miles  to  the  workhouse  and  less  than 
thi*ee  to  her ;  and  even  in  that  short  distance  it 
was  a  risky  business,  as  the  cold  mi^t  kill  the 
child.  StOl  it  was  a  chance  for  it;  and  slight  as 
that  chance  was,  it  seemed  to  me  my  Icnrd,  tiiat 
it  was  better  to  take  it  than  to  risk  the  child 
being  a^n  left  with  that  horrible  old  woman.^^ 

••Decidedly,"  said  the  judge.  ••You  acted 
wisely  sir,  and,  I  may  say,  no^y.  Many  would 
have  left  it." 

••  Then  they  would  not  have  done  their  duty,'' 
said  the  doctor.  ••  Leaving  the  woman  there  to 
see  to  things,  and  paying  ner  for  her  trouble,  I 
told  the  old  one  that  I  would,  in  the  morning, 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  parish 
authorities  for  the  removal  of  the  body;  and 
then,"  continued  the  doctor,  ••  I  started,  with  the 
child  under  my  cloak,  wrapped  up  and  warm, 
my  one  arm  round  it  and  my  ovier  free,  and 
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with  a  shake  of  the  rein  away  I  went,  full  ffallop ; 
back  up  the  hill  a^in  for  the  h'ouBe  in  me  for- 
est, the  one  I  had  come  from,  my  lord,  where  the 
child  lay  dead." 

The  total  silence  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
court  while  the  doctor  made  his  statement,  was 
here  again  broken  by  his  lordship.  **I  see," 
said  he;  *'and  did  you  notice  anytning  on  the 
hill  as  you  went  up  itP  " 

"No,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  "nothing." 

••  Nor  heard  anything?  " 

"  A  shot,  my  lord;  1  certainly  heard  a  shot. 
Some  fellow  out  there  poaching;  but  I  took  no 
heed  of  it." 

"Is  it  such  a  common  thing,  then,  in  your 
nei^borhood  for  shots  to  be  h^rd  at  night?  " 

'•Very  common,  my  lord ;  so  much  so  ttiat  I 
always  ride  with  a  tight  rein  when  I  am  out 
after  dark ;  and  I  then  had  the  cob  well  in  hand." 

"  For  fear  he  might  shy — for  safe^*s  sake?  " 

"Yes,  my  lord;  and  he  shied  then.  I  was 
nearly  half  way  up  the  hill  when  I  heard  it,  and  I 
was  goine  at  a  good  bat  too ;  and  he  turned  short 
round  wim  me,  for  the  shot  was  near  and  loud." 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"  Put  the  spurs  into  him,  my  lord,  and  went 
on  at  a  hand  gallop." 

"  Did  you  say  anything?  Did  you  make  anv 
remark  or  exclamation?    Can  you  remember?^' 

"  Tee,  my  lord*  I  did.  I  said, '  Confound  the 
stupid  fool!  *  for  the  child  woke  up  and  cried." 

As  there  was  a  buzz  in  court  for  a  moment,  as 
the  people  made  half-audible  comments  and 
looked  at  each  other,  "  Was  that,"  inquired  his 
lordship,  "  all  you  said?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  my  lord." 

"  Toa  have  no  recollection  of  anything  be- 
yond that?" 

"I  have  hot,  my  lord." 

" Nothing  about  *  poor  little  wretch? ' " 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord,  1  did ;  for  as  the  child  cried, 
I  thought  of  how  I  had  saved  it;  and  that  if  I 
could  but  get  it  housed  quickly,  it  might  even 
yet  live." 

"Just  think,  doctor,"  said  his  lordship,  "and 
see  if  you  can  give  us  the  exact  words.  It  is 
important." 

After  considering  for  a  minute  or  two,  during 
which  time  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. — 
"  I  thinkt"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  was  this :  though 
I  could  not  swear  it,  *  Poor  little  wretch!  but  it's 
a  chance  if  we  can  do  it;  *  meaning,  my  lord,  if 
I  could  reach  the  forest  without  the  cold  air 
striking  to  the  child." 

The  judge  laid  down  his  pen  and  sat  back  in 
Ids  chau*.    It  was  as  sood  as  over! 

There  was  a  decided  stir  in  court,  and  a  shuf- 
fling of  feet ;  a  ^eat  feeling  of  relief  in  the  minds 
of  those  assembled,  causing  a  change  of  position ; 
but  it  was  but  momentary,  as  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  at  once  rose,  and  said : 

"  I  have  no  question  to  ask,  my  lord." 

"  But  I  have,"  observed  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  as  lie  gave  his  gown  a  tug,  and  got 
up  hastily.  "  Now  sir,"  he  began,  as  he  looked 
fiercely  at  the  witness,  "I  wish  to  ask  you  one 
question.  We  have  all  heard  this  extraordinary 
statement  of  yours,  and  of  course  we  believe  it; 
but  will  you  tell  me,  please,  why — ^yes,  why  sir, 
you  have  thus  delayed  coming  forward  until  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  the  man  is  all  but  con- 
victed? It  seems  strange  to  me,  I  must  confess. 
Perhaps  you  will  cxplam  it?  " 


"Certainly,  sir,  I  wilL  I  was  not  aware," 
said  the  doctor,  "  that  the  events  of  that  night 
had  any  bearing  on  the  case." 

"You  hqd  not?  Indeed!  And  yet,  as  it  ap- 
pears that  the  prisoner  is  a  man  from  your  own 
neighborhood,  you  must  have  known  all  about 
the  case — all  about  it,  sir! " 

"I  did;  in  common  with  all  those  who  keep 
their  ears  open,  or  who  read  the  papers." 

"  Then  why,  sir,  may  I  ask,  did  you  not  speak 
out?  " 

"  Because,  until  I  came  into  comt  to  kill  time, 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  I  could  be  of  any  use 
in  it.  I  knew  no  more  than  that  the  defence  was 
an  cUibi.  But  when  I  heard  what  his  lordship 
said  as  he  was  summing  up,  tliat  night  came  to 
me,  and  I  at  once  spoke  out." 

"  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,"  said  the  judge 
to  the  counsel.  "  that  it  was  not  until  you  had 
made  your  speech,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  sum 
up,  that  the  tacts  came  out." 

"That  is  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the  counsel,  as 
ho  felt  Jie  was  sat  upon.  But,  returning  to  the 
attack,  he  resumed^ "  Then  your  coming  hero 
into  court  at  the  last  moment  was  purely  acci- 
dental?   Do  you  really  wish  us  to  believe  that?" 

"  I  liave  no  wish  in  the  matter,"  was  the  re- 
sponse, "  one  way  or  other ;  I  simply  state  a  fact. 
Will  you  be  good  enough,"  said  the  doctor,  tak- 
ing a  paper  from  his  pocket,  "  to  hand  that  to  his 
lordship?  "  and  giving  a  telegram  to  the  usher, 
it  was  handed  to  the  judge. 

"  As  this  telegram,  gentlemen,  has  been  given 
to  me,  I  will  rSwi  it  to  you,  though  I  do  not," 
his  loi-dship  remarked,  "consider  it  necessary. 
It  is  dated  to-day,  March  5th ;  and  it  is  from  Miss 
Minnio  Brown,  Paddington  Station.  She  says, 
*  So  sorry,  papa.  Miss^  my  train.  Shall  take 
the  2.15,  and  car  on.  So  don't  wait.  With  love.'" 

"  That  is  the  through-train  for  our  line,  my 
lord  — the  Severn  Valley  —  I  came  on  hero  to  at- 
tend a  meeting.  Had  she  come  as  arranged,  by 
the  ten  train,  I  should  have  met  her  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  we  should  have  been  at  home  by  now. 
The  delay  seems  providential." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  judge.  And  the  telegram  was 
handed  to  the  jury,  pnd  passed  on  to  the  doctor. 

But  the  counsel,  determined  to  make  a  last 
struggle  for  it,  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  The  prisoner  was  in  your  employ,  I  presume? 
He  shod  your  horses?  " 

"  No,  he  did  not>"  was  the  reply.  "  I  wish  he 
had ;  but  he  lived  too  far  off,  unfortunately." 

"  Still,  you  were  acquainted  with  him?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest ;  no  more  than  I  am  with 
you." 

"Are  you  a  hunting  man? 

"I  hunt,  as  every  man  should  do  who  can 
keep  a  good  horse  and  ride  him." 

"  Then  as  this  man,"  said  the  counsel,  "  was  a 
runner  with  hounds  you  must  have  met  him  fre- 
quently? " 

"  I  ba^e  seen  him  often ;  and  I  have  heard 
him,  too." 

"  And  he  has  been  of  use  to  you,  I  presume 
on  many  occasions,  in  shifting  hurdles  and  in 
making  gap?" 

"  Gaps! "  cried  the  doctor,  who  was  a  known 

food  goer,  "  I  never  wait  for  ^ps,  and  I  fly  the 
urdles.    I  alwa3rs  take  it  straight! " 
As  a  titter  ran  through  the  court  at  the  doc- 
tor's answer,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  stood  up, 
and  turning  to  the  judge,  said : 
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**  Unless  your  lordship  considers  that  farther 
evidence  is  necessary,  we  are  satdsfied*  and  can 
give  our  verdict." 

"And  that—" 

"  Is  •  Not  guilty,'  my  lord." 

As  the  verdict  was  given  a  loud  cheer  that 
could  not  be  suppressed  rang  through  the  court; 
and  his  lordship  turning  to  tne  prisoner  said : 

'*Rali)h  Perks,  ^ou  are  a  free  man,  and  you 
leave  this  court  without  a  stain  on  your  char- 
acter. After  the  unexpected  evidence  which  has 
so  entirely  corroborated  your  own  statement,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  jury  to  have  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.  We  must  tlierefore  as  your 
name  alone  was  mentioned,  accent  the  theory  for 
the  defence :  that  the  cause  of  tne  man's  cfeath 
was  an  accident  and  not  a  murder.  But  for  your 
own  well-known  pei-sistence  in  poaching,  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  would  have  been  less 
strong  against  you.  Let  it  be  a  warning  to  you, 
and  at  once  give  it  up,  or  some  day  it  may  go 
hard  with  you.  Dr.  Brown,  but  for  yoiu:  evi- 
dence, justice  might  have  miscarried.  We  have 
to  thank  you." 

And  as  the  clock  just  then  struck  four,  the 
court  broke  up. 

"Not  guilty,  not  guilty!"  was  the  cry,  as 
Ralph's  many  friends  streamed  on  to  those  out- 
side.   "  Hurrah  for  Brown  the  doctor ! " 

At  six  the  doctor  was  at  the  station,  and  a 
demonstration  awaited  him ;  for  Perks  and  his 
friends  were  there,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
same  train  —  the  through-train  from  London  to 
take  them  also  to  their  destination ;  and  aJ9  the 
train  came  up,  and  the  porters  bustled  about 
during  the  ten  minutes'  stoppage,  the  cheering 
was  incessant. 

•*  Oh,  what  a  noise  ^apa?  "  said  Minnie  Brown. 
•*  Why  they  are  cheering  you!  What  is  it  for?  " 
Whatever  have  you  done?  " 

*•  A  good  day's  work,  my  girl,"  was  his  reply. 
"  I  have  proved  the  innocence  of  that  man  there 
—  Ralph  Perks,  the  poacher." 
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Without,  the  snow  lay  white  and  cold : 
Within,  half  hidden  by  the  fold 
Of  crimson  curtains,  fWnged  with  gold, 
Hung,  as  in  bygone  ages  old, 

The  misletoe's  white  berry. 
And,  chatting  in  the  quiet  there. 
Where  gleamed  the  firelight  on  their  hair, 
Three  maidens,  fairest  of  t^e  fair, 
Laughed  on,  without  a  thought  of  care — 

All  blithe  and  merry. 

And  I,  Arom  out  my  hiding  place. 
Gazed  on  each  fiEdr  and  blushing  face, 
And  on  the  drooping  folds  of  lace 
Which  round  their  shoulders  fell  with  grace 

So  lightly. 
'*  Last  night,"  spake  low  my  cousin  May, 
**  I  dreamed  I  walked  a  lonely  way, 
Where  all  in  darkness  round  me  lay ;  • 
But  o>r  a  holly  gleamed  a  ray 

Most  brightly. 

'*  The  berries  shone  a  coral  red, 
'Mid  the  green  leaves  above  my  head ; 
*  O  give  to  me  a  spray,*  I  said. 
A  voice  spoke  softly,  *  He  you'll  wed 

Shall  give  you  holly  truly.* " 
•*  Oh,  then,"  said  Flo,  **  we  all  know  well," 
As  at  their  glance  May's  blue  eyes  fell, 
'*  It  was  your  lover,  Charlie  Bell, 
Who  brought  that  spray  you  guard  so  woU, 

And  treasure  duly. 


'*  And  I,^  said  Flo,  wHh  aaoey  glee, 
**  I  lay  as  quiet  at  oonld  be 
And  dreaiiied  that  one  flrom  o'er  the  tea 
Had  wsat  a  letter  here  for  me 

This  ChriBtmas  day. 
And  I  can  guard  mv  treasure  too," 
She  said,  and  from  her  bosom  drew 
A  letter,  and  a  ribbon  blue : 
'*  I  knew  my  Harry  would  be  true. 

Though  fiir  away." 

'*  /dreamed,"  said  Christabel,  "  last  nigtA 
Of  dancing,  tllckcring  flreUght, 
That  shone  where  partly  ^d  from  sight 
'3lld  crimson  folds,  hung  berries  wMte 

And  leaves  of  pallid  green. 
And  then,  as  now,  I  stood  the  same. 
And  he,  from  out  the  srloom  he  came. 
And  breathing  soft  and  low  my  name. 
He  kissed  me,  where  the  yellow  flune 

Fell  on  the  berries'  sheen." 

Then  May  and  Flo  they  laughing  fled : 
**  We  leave  you  till  Ac  oome,"  they  said* 
She  stood,  a  glory  round  her  head. 
And  on  her  cheeks  a  rose-flush  red. 

Both  beautiftil  and  sweet. 
And  I,  as  she  had  dreanied  last  night. 
Stepped  fh>m  the  gloom  into  the  light 
And  kissed  her,  with  a  deep  delight. 
Beneath  those  mystic  berries  white, 

For  lovers  true  most  meet. 


Jtrgotf, 


GHOST  STORIES  UNVEILED. 

What  are  termed  '^supernatural  occurrences** 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  capable  of  being  solved  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense.  We  are 
indebted  to  various  contributors  for  the  followmg 
examples,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed  to  be 
strictly  true  and  may  bo  enjoyed  by  even  the 
most  timid  reader : 

The  locality  where  the  following  occurrence 
took  place  is  near  a  small  Tillage  some  ei^t  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Armagh.  On  a  gray 
December  night,  now  about  sixteen  years  ago,  a 
middle-aged  bachelor  was  returning  from  a 
Christmas  party  to  which  he  had  been  invited  bj 
some  of  his  viUage  friends.  Our  hero,  whose 
name  was  Charlie  Cobum,  occupied  the  positi(») 
of  Icud-steward  to  a  country  gentleman  rendent 
near  the  village.  Charlie  lodgM  at  my  father<8, 
and  found  himself  on  his  -way  home  at  about  the 
hour  of  twelve — not  an  unreasonable  hour  for  a 
bachelor,  certainly;  but  then  Charlie  was  a 
model  to  his  race,  and  his  word  was  a  law  to  the 
parish.  On  his  way  home  to  our  house,  he  re- 
quired to  pass  through  the  village;  and  as  there 
was  a  strapping  lassie  at  the  paity  upon  whom 
rumor  affirmed  Charlie  "had  his  eye,"  we  can 
supoose  his  thoughts  to  have  been  occupied  with 
meditating  on  the  fair  Mary,  whose  company  be 
had  just  quitted,  as  he  paced  the  curbstone  with 
three  fingers  in  each  waistcoat  pocket — hie  fer- 
orite  attitude  when  in  a  musing  mood. 

It  was  only  a  week  or  two  before,  that  the 
introduction  of  gas  lamps  in  the  villa^  stzeets 
took  place ;  and  when  our  hero  reached  the  end 
of  the  street,  he  was  enabled  by  the  light  of  the 
last  lamp,  to  perceive  some  person  on^  a  diort 
distance  in  front  of  him,  and  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction  as  himself.  As  the  road  to  my 
father^s  was  rather  dreary  and  deserted,  Charlie 
felt  glad  of  the  unexpected  company  he  was 
about  to  come  up  with.  Consequently,  he  with- 
drew his  fingers  from  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and 
went  on  at  a  swinging  pace,  so  as  to  overtake 
the  traveller  as  soon  as  possible.  The  latter  gen-  . 
tleman,  however,  evinced  not  the  sli^itest  d«ire  li 
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for  Cbarlie^B  sooietj.  Od  the  contrary,  he  kept 
moving  ahead  faster  and  faster,  in  proportton  as 
his  pursuer's  pace  increseod.  Toe  two  were 
during  this  time  fceepinff  their  way  akmff  the 
footpath  whidi  ran  outside  a  high  wall,  incfosing 
the  demesne  of  a  nobleman  who  resided  in  the 
ndghborhood.  In  this  wall,  and  just  about  a 
funong  or  so  past  the  last  of  the  gas  lamps,  was 
a  curve  round  which  the  lamp  oould  not  throw 
its  rays,  and  it  happened  that  at  this  very  spot 
a  gate  leading  into  a  graveyard  was  fdaoed. 
Here  the  unsociable  travdla:  suddenly  and  un- 
accountobly  disappeared  from  view. 

It  was  impossible  he  could  have  jumped  the 
wall,  on  account  of  its  height;  neither  could  he 
Imve  eroded  the  road  nor  gone  onwards,  as  in 
either  case  Ck)bum  must  have  seen  him.  Then 
wh«*e  had  he  goneP  Not  having  passed  the 
gate  he  must  have  ^ne  through  it.  But  on 
examining  the  gate  it  was  found  to  be  locked; 
and  as  tiie  bars  were  too  close  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  any  human  body,  the  only  reasonable 
conclusion  that  Cobum  could  arrive  at  was,  that 
he  had  been  pursuing  a  ^ost!  Having  settled 
this  point  satisfactonly  (thou^  suddenly)  in 
his  own  mind,  he  thought  it  might  be  as  well  if 
be  gave  the  ghost  a  chance  of  pursuing  him. 
Cobum  was  neither  superstitious  nor  cowardly ; 
but  this  being  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  a 
real  ghost,he  felt  rather  unnerved.  Not  knowing 
what  terrible  consequences  his  temerity  might 
bring  upon  him,  and  believing  discretion  in  wis 
instance  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor,  he  di- 
vested himself  of  his  coat  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  fled  home- 
wards, determined  that  if  the  ghost  did  give 
chase,  it  should  not  catch  him  wiuiout  having  at 
least  a  run  for  its  victim. 

We  had  not  gone  to  bed  on  Cobum's  arrival. 
He  came— or  nSher  rushed — in,  pale  as  a  corpse, 
the  perspiration  pouring  down  his  cheeks.  His 
strange  and  untoward  appearance  seemed  to  put 
us  allin  such  a  state  tha4;  none  appeared  tq  know 
what  was  tho  proper  question  to  ask  under  the 
circumstances.  However,  Charlie,  who,  on  en- 
tering, had  thrown  himself  into  a  chair  and  his 
coat  upon  tlic  floor,  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  by  gasping  for  **a  drink  of  spring  water.*' 
He  gulped  it  down ;  and  my  father,  who  had  run 
to  the  door  to  see  if  there  were  no  liighwaymen 
lurking  in  the  vicinity,  came  in  and  grasped 
Cobum  by  the  wrist— to  feel  his  pulse,  I  suppose 
— asked  what  had  happened. 

'Oh!*'  pants  Coburn,  with  horror  depicted  in 
every  feature,  "I — I've  seen  a  ghost!" 

I  shivered.  But  my  father  who  was  not  a 
believer  in  ghosts,  laughed  outright.  This 
seemed  to  nettle  our  lodser  considerably,  as  he 
always  prided  himself  (mi  bis  veracity,  and  could 
not  bear  to  have  it  impugned,  especiaUy  on  so 
serious  a  subject.  After  he  had  calmed  down  a 
little*  my  father  endeavored  to  reason  him  out  of 
his  belief.  But  it  was  useless.  *'He  had  seen  a 
ghost,  though  he  never  believed  in  them  before, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it." 

"Well,"  said  my  father,  **I  have  never  seen  a 
ghost;  but  I  should  much  like  to  hare  it  to  sa^ 
uiat  I  had  seen  one ;  and  if  you  think  there  is 
any  chance  of  your  ghost  mvoring  us  with  a 
second  appearance,  I  propose  that  we  both  set 
off  to  the  graveyard  at  once." 

Coburn  seemed  very  rexuctant  to  make  the 


some  sli^t  aspersions  on  his  oourage,  he  at  last 
consents  iwd  they  both  set  off.  Tl^  examined 
the  gate  and  found  it  locked ;  peered  tnrou^  the 
bars,  but  saw  no  sign  of  a  ghost.  ThinMng  the 
gentleman  might  liave  gone  a  second  time  for  a 
stroll  toward  the  village,  they  proceeded  a  short 
distance  in  that  direction ;  but  imagine  thdr  feel- 
ings when,  on  looking  back  they  saw  behind 
them  not  one  ghost,  but  two !  Both  ^osts  went 
through  the  gate  as  before;  but  proved  to  be 
nothing  eerier  than  the  shadows  of  the  two  men, 
thrown  by  the  newly  erected  gas  lamps,  the 
bend  in  tlie  wall  diusing  the  figures  to  appear  as 
if  they  had  vanished  into  the  ^aveyard. 

One  evening  some  weeks  ago,  I  was  in  my 
room  preparing  for  bed,  wlien  I  suddenly  heard 
what  sounded  like  footsteps  coming  along  the 
passage  loading  to  my  room ;  then  some  one  ap- 
pearea  to  be  feeling  in  the  dark  for  the  handle  of 
the  door,  which  was  slightly  shaken,  and  a  low 
knock  was  heard.  Of  course  I  at  once  concluded 
that  some  one  of  the  fiuuily  was  outside;  iwd 
my  door  being  locked,  I  called  out  to  know  who 
was  there,  but  received  no  answer.  Thinking 
this  very  odd,  I  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it; 
but,  to  my  amazement,  no  one  was  outside,  and 
yet  I  had  beard  no  footsteps  retreating.  I  must 
explain  that  my  room  is  at  the  end  of  a  long 
passage;  to  which  ^ou  descend  by  five  or  six 
steps,  my  door  forming  the  end  of  tho  passage 
(my  room  being  at  the  end  of  one  wing  of  me 
house) ;  therefore,  on  opening  my  door,  I  im- 
mediately commanded  the  whole  of  the  corridor, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
escaped  in  time;  and  I  knew  that  the  two  rooms 
opening  on  the  same  passage  wore  locked  up,  so 
that  no  one  could  have  got  out  of  sight  in  that 
way. 

Very  much  puzzled,  I  closed  and  locked  my 
door ;  and  after  a  brief  interval  the  same  thing 
was  repeated.  Cautious  footsteps  were  heara 
approaching;  then  as  if  some  one  were  feeling 
for  the  banole  of  the  door  iii  the  dark,  and  shak- 
ing the  door  slightly  by  so  doing ;  and  then  again 
a  MW  knock.  A  second  time  did  I  open  my  (^r, 
but  witb  ^e  same  i-esult.  No  one  was  there.  I 
frankly  confess  that  now  I  began  to  feel  some- 
what uncomfortable,  not  on  account  of  ghosts, 
but  visions  of  thieves  which  floated  across  mv 
mind  (very  irrationally,  of  course),  and  I  felt 
persuaded  that  some  one  must  be  moving  about 
the  bouse ;  and  yet  I  knew  that  every  one  else 
had  gone  to  bed  long  ago ;  and  I  own  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  risk  an  encounter  with  this  mys- 
terious visitor  while  trying  to  arouse  some  one 
else,  my  room  being  some  way  from  the  rest  of 

the  familjr. 

Determined,  however,  if  possible  to  find  out 
what  it  was,  I  crouched  down  with  my  ear  to  the 
door,  listening  for  a  repetition  of  the  noise,  which 
was  repeated  a  third  time.  But  now,  owing  to 
my  closeness  to  the  door,  I  discovered  the  dis- 
turber of  my  peace  in  a  mouse !  It  appeared  this 
mouse,  which  had  very  evidently  lost  its  way, 
had  got  down  into  the  pas  age.  and  finding  re- 
treat rather  difficult  (owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
step),  was  rushing  up  and  down  the  passage  at , 
fiall  speed,  thereby  producing  tbe  sound  of  foot- 
steps on*  the  carpet,  and  on  finding  its  t^ess 
baunred  by  my  door,  trying  to  escape  oy  running 
up  the  door ;  but  the  vai*nished  paint  affording  it 
no  foothold,  the  impetus  of  its  run  onl)r  sufficed 
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door  and  slightly  moying  the  handle),  and  it 
then  fell  down  with  a  flap,  thus  prodooing  the 
knock. 

I  could  not  resist  a  heartr  laugh  when  I  found 
out  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance ;  but  yet  it 
shows  that  stories  of  strange  nocturnal  noises 
should  be  received  with  great  caution,  fot  cer- 
tainly I  should  always  have  declared  that  some 
one  had  been  trying  my  door  that  ni^t,  had  I 
not  found  out  the  real  cause. 

The  fallowing  story,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  as- 
sist still  further  in  dispelling  fears  of  what  arc 
termed  supernatural  visitors,  by  explaining  one 
reason  for  house-bells  "ringing  of  themsc3ves.^\ 

I  had  quitted  my  temporary  country  residence 
for  the  winter,  clewed  aU  the  rooms,  and  left  a 
trustwortliy  care-taker  in  charge,  who  occupied 
the  kitchen.  On  tho  second  niffht,  whib  she 
sat  at  the  fire  she  was  alarmed  by  hearing  the 
drawing-room  bell,  which  was  hirfi  up  in  the 
passage  to  the  kitchen,  ring.  She  looked*  up 
into  me  passage,  and  there  surely  enough,  was 
tho  bell  giving  its  last  tinglings.  Her  husband 
came  home  m>m  his  work  and  to  satisfy  her 
went  UD-stairs  to  the  drawing-room.  lie  un- 
locked tbe  door,  found  everything  in  its  usual 
state,  carpet  rolled  up  and  ornaments  and  can- 
dlestick covered.  He  returned  disbelieving  his 
wife's  story,  but  she  persisted  in  it;  ana  she 
declared  she  would  not  for  a  yearns  wages  re- 
main an  hour  in  the  liaunted  house  after  night- 
fall. The  days  were  at  their  shortest,  and  the 
husband  required  to  be  out  at  his  work.  Ii^  this 
difficulty  her  niece,  a  stout-heaoted  girl,  volun- 
teered to  be  her  companion.  Next  evening  the 
daylight  disappeared  as  usual  at  an  early  nour, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  drawing -room  bell 
rang.  ITio  niece  sprang  to  her  feet,  ran  into 
the  passage,  saw  the  bell  still  shi^ng  and 
rushed  up  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
found  as  before  still  and  siknt.  With  a  good 
deal  of  entreaty  tho  care-taker  was  induced  by 
her  niece  to  remain  in  the  kitchen.  They  again 
sat  down  at  the  fire  and  left  the  passage-door 
open.  A  short  time  only  elapsed  when  tne  bell 
in  the  passage  a^in  rang,  and  this  time  more 
loudly  and  continuously  Bian  before.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  old  woman  now  became  extreme;  but 
the  younger  crept  cautiously  round  the  half- 
open  door  and  there  she  saw  tho  ringer  of  the 
bell — a  lialf-starved  rat,  who  impellS  by  hun- 
ger in  the  empty  house,  had  made  his  way  into 
the  channel  along  which  all  the  bell-wires  liad 
been  laid  from  the  several  rooms  into  a  common 
opening  to  the. passage,  and  was  discussing  in 
his  own  thoughts  the  feasibility  of  jimiping 
down  from  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  kitchen  floor,  to  seek  for  a  supper. 
He  was  so  hungered  that  tho  prescn(;e  of  the  girl 
did  not  frighten  him  away,  and  ho  remained 
witli  his  forepaws  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium, shaking  the  wire  while  his  glistening  eyes 
shone  out  like  two  diamonds  reflecting  the  light 
of  the  solitary  kitchen  candle.  Had  tho  stout- 
hearted girl  not  detected  the  presence  of  tho 
hungry  visitor,  tho  belief  would  have  been  firm 
and  not  unreasonable,' in  the  view  of  many,  that 
some  su|)ematural  agency  had  rung  the  bell, 
and  the  legend  of  a  haunted  house  wauld  have 
himg  round  my  little  villa. 

The  following  are  related  in  the  conversa- 
tional style  in  which  they  were  told  to  our  con- 
tributor.' 
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I  am  sure  none  of  you  were  ever  so  terrified 
by  a  g^ost  as  I  was,'*  said  my  Aunt  Mabel.  **  It 
was  an  American  ghost,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  its  having  heea  more  wild  and  weird  and 
altogcUier  electrifying  than  anvthing  ever  met 
with  in  the  old  country.  Tou  know  that  I  went 
to  America  when  I  was  young,  and  that  I  spent 
many  of  my  early  years  in  a  lonely  farmhouae 
in  tte  backwoods.'' 
'**  And  without  servants.  Aunt  Mabel?  " 
*'  Quite  true,  dear.  Servants  would  not  stay 
in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  without  highor 
wages  thmi  we  could  give  them,  and  indeed  the 
•  helps '  we  tried  were  often  more  deserving  of 
the  name  of  *  hinderers.'  But  wo  were  all 
young  and  strong,  and  we  never  had  happier 
days  than  when  we  all  kept  house  together,  and 
dia  the  work  with  our  own  hands.  Capital 
training  it  was,  though  at  first  of  coarse  we 
made  many  mistakes,  everything  was  so  new 
and  strange  to  us. 

**  It  was  soon  after  our  arrival  at  this  londy 
place  that  I  met  with  a  terrible  fright.  Mv  m- 
ter  Isabel  and  I  shared  the  same  room,  and  one 
night  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  her  crying  by 
my  side. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Isabel? ' 

*  Oh,  a  toothache,  a  most  dreadful  toothache; 
and  I  have  nothing  to  relieve  it  If  I  could 
only  get  some  brandy;  a  little  burnt  brandy 
wouldcure  it  in  a  moment.' 

*My  dear,'  I  said,  jumping  out  of  bed,  *! 
will  get  you  some  directly.  Iknow  where  it  k 
—  in  the  parlor  cupboard,  and  I  have  got  the  key.' 

*  But  you  have  no  light.' 

*0h,  I  can  grope  my  way  to  the  rocHU,  and 
then  I  can  easily  hjd^t  my  candle  at  the  stove.' 

'^No  sooner  saKi  than  done.  I  wrapped  a 
shawl  round  me,  went  swiftly  and  Quietly  down- 
stairs, felt  my  way  through  the  dark  and  de- 
serted room,  and  succeeded  in  lighting  my  can- 
dle at  the  stove.  But  no  sooner  did  I  hold  \sp 
tho  lifted  candle  to  make  my  way  to  the  cup- 
board, than  the  most  unearthly  shriek  rang 
through  the  room.  At  the  same  moment  the 
light  was  suddenly  extinguished.  I  was  left  in 
total  darkness,  and  all  was  still  and  silent  as 
befoi-e.  Chilled  with  horror,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  I  groped  my  way  back  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  tola  mv  story  to  Isabel ;  but  slie  was 
in  such  pain  that  it  did  not  make  the  impression 
on  her  that  I  expected.  I  got  but  little  sym- 
pathy. 

*  It  must  liave  been  the  wind,  or  a  wiM-<^ 
outside  that  screamed,'  she  said;  'and  as  to 
the  light  being  put  out,  that  of  course  was  sheer 
accident.  Of  course,'  she  added,  *  wo  are  not 
such  fools  OS  to  believe  in  ghosts.' 

•*  This  rather  put  me  on  my  mettle ;  and  moved 
besides  by  her  moans  of  intense  pain,  I  at  last 
braced  myself  up  to  a  second  attempt.  I  went 
witli  great  determination,  resolving  that  nothing 
shoula  now  hinder  me  from  bringing  the  remedv 
to  my  sister.  Proceeding  down-stairs  again,  afl 
went  well  till  I  turned  from  the  stove  with  the 
lighted  candle  in  my  hand.  Instantly  the  same 
3^dl  resounded  in  my  ears,  while  something.  I 
could  not  tell  what,  swept  past  me  and  dashed 
out  the  light!  How  I  reached  my  room  I  nerer 
knew,  but  I  crawled  into  bed  more  dead  tbsD 
alive ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  I  told  Isabel 
that  no  matter  what  happened,  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  make  the. venture  again. 
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**  Morning  came  at  Ia9t»  and  with  it  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery.  My  lN*other8  had  come 
home  late»  bringing  with  them  a  screech-owl 
which  they  had  caught  and  had  put  into  the 
parlor  for  safety  till  the  morning.  The  light 
had  of  course  disturbed  it,  and  it  had  flown 
against  the  candle  and  extinguished  it  while  ut- 
tering its  peculiar  and  singularly  hideous  cry. 
My  terror  at  the  midnight  ghost  was  a  joke  at 
my  expense  for  long  after.  ^^ 

**  I  tuink  you  were  yery  braye  to  go  into  the 
room  a  second  time.  Aunt  Mabel." 

**Wel],  I  think  I  was,  I  must  admit.  But  I 
would  haye  brayed  almost  anything  for  Isabel, 
and  Twas  a  strong  courageous  girl,  who  hardly 
knew  what  fear  was.  Still,  I  can  assure  you 
that  eyen  to  this  day  when  I  recall  the  scene,  I 
seem  still  to  feel  the  thrill  of  terror  that  shook 
me  at  the  sound  of  that  unearthly  shriek.  Heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  dead  of  night  and  so 
close  to  my  ear,  it  was  truly  startling  and  dread- 
ful. It  was  a  ^eat  relief  when  the  mystery  was 
so  simply  explained.  But  only  imagine  if  it  had 
neyer  been  explained!  If  the  owl  had  got  in 
unperceiyed,  and  had  escaped  by  the  chimney  or 
an  open  window!  How  that  ffhostly  shriek 
must  haye  haunted  me  eyer  a&r!  it  would 
have  been  as  frid^htful  a  ghost-story  as  you  eyer 
heard.  But  see?  at  the  touch  of  toe  little  wand 
of  truth  the  ghost  yanishes,  and  only  a  poor 
screech-owl  remains! " 
'*Now  let  me  tell  the  story  of  our  *  family 

giost,''  said  Miss  B .  **Such  a  useflil, 
ithful,  devoted  spirit  it  was!  An  Irish  ^host; 
but  not  a  banshee,  more  like  a  '  delicate  Ariel  *  or 
housdiold  fairy.  I  only  fear  its  race  is  extinct 
now,  as  well  as  that  of^the  inyaluable  seryants 
who  used  to  identify  themselyes  with  their  mas- 
ter's family.  Our  ghost  was  before  my  time; 
but  often  and  often  haye  I  heard  my  grand- 
mother talk  about  it,  and  what  a  mystery  it 
was. 

The  household  was  large  and  yaried,  consisting 
of  the  old  couple,  scmie  grown-up  ones,  one  of 
them  married,  an  orphan  niece,  and  two  or 
tiu'ee  youn^  children  in  the  nursery.  There 
were  no  railways  in  those  days,  and  when  any 
of  the  family  intended  going  to  the  county  town, 
they  had  to  be  up  at  dawn  of  day,  take  a  solitary 
breakfast,  and  set  out  on  what  was  Uien  a  for- 
midable expedition.  Of  course  the  affair  used 
to  be  discussed  in  the  £unily  the  eyenin^  before, 
commissions  given  and  the  time  of  startmg  fixed 
on.  And  now  comes  the  strange  part  of  my 
story.  Whether  the  servants  were  up  in  good 
time  or  not,  the  fire  was  always  lighted,  the 
kettle  boiling,  and  breakfast  r€«dy  at  the  ap- 
pointed time!  The  clothes  which  came  from  the 
(vaah  were  found  carefully  sorted  out  and  appor- 
tioned to  their  respective  owners;  none  could 
tell  by  whom.  If  a  fire  were  required  in  the 
Qursory,  it  was  kept  up  by  invisible  hands. 
N^ui*se  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  but  no  matter ;  her 
leficieacles  were  supplied  by  the  obliging  and 
indefatigable  ghost,  r^urse  used  to  find  as  bright 
I  firo  in  the  morning  as  she  had  left  at  night,  the 
;m*f-ba8ket  replenished,  and  all  as  neat  and  or- 
lerly  as  bands  could  make  it.  To  get  out  the 
>rcaldast  things  my  grandmother's  keys  must 
lave  been  taken  from  her  room,  but  by  whom 
lo  one  could  teU. 

'LeMve  the  key-basket  in  my  room,*  said  ^ 


sleeper,  and  if  the  ghost  comes  to  get  my  break- 
fast, I  shall  know  it! ' 

**  Towards  daybreak  he  heard  the  keys  tinkle, 
and  instantly  threw  a  dagfi;er,  which  be  had 
hidden  under  his  pillow,  to  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded.  In  the  morning  the  dagger 
was  found  stuck  into  the  door,  but  no  clue  to 
the  mysterious  visitor  could  be  found. 

**  At  last  my  grandmother  determined  that  the 
mystery  should  oe  solved,  whatever  it  might  be, 
aim  she  prepared  to  sit  up  in  her  room  all  night, 
listening  ica:  the  Mutest  sound.  For  a  long 
time  aU  was  still:  and  my  grandmother  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  her  long  watch  through 
the  winter's  night  was  only  wasting  her  strength 
in  vain,  when  at  last,  somewhere  in  the  small- 
hours,  she  heard  a  slight  thud  upon  the  stairs. 
Instan^  seizing  her  candle,  she  rushed  out,  just 
in  time  to  see  a  slender  figure  in  white,  carrying 
a  basket  of  turf  on  its  arm.  The  fall  of  a  sod 
fromt  the  fbel-basket  was  the  sound  she  had 
heard.  My  grandmother  was  a  brave  woman, 
and  swifUy  as  the  white  fi^re  flitted  on,  swiftly 
did  she  foUow  after,  up  staircases  and  along  pas- 
sages, tiU  just  as  it  reached  the  nursery  door,  she 
overtook  it,  and  discovered  her  niece  walking  in 
her  sleep! 

'*  It  seems  the  poor  girl  was  so  anxious  about 
the  household  arrangements  that  she  used  to 
rise  in  her  sleep  to  accomplish  all  that  she  knew 
ought  to  be  done.  How  her  zeal  nearly  cost  her 
life  through  the  foolish  rashness  of  a  young 
visitor,  I  &ve  already  told  you.  She  was  never 
again  permitted  to  sleep  alone.  My  grand- 
mother took  her  to  her  own  bed ;  and  clasped  in 
her  loving  arms,  the  poor  eirl  learned  to  fbrget 
her  cares,  and  to  take  a  flilf  benefit  of 

'Tired  Katare's  swaet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.' 

*'Had  not  my  grandmother  possessed  good 
sense,  courage  ana  resolution,  the  stoty  might 
have  had  a  very  different  ending." 

Cnamben^a  Journal. 

THE   AUTOMATON   CHBSS-PLATEIL 

BY  JOHN  NEVIUB  MASKBLTKK. 

This  figure,  which  for  a  long  time  baffled  the 
curious  and  created  intense  excitement  through- 
out Europe,  was  the  ingenious  invention  of 
Baron  Wolfgang  de  Kempeloa,  of  Presburg, 
Hungary,  Amio  Counsellor  of  the  Royal  Cham- 
ber, and  constructed  by  him  about  the  year  1769. 
De  Rempelen  was  an  ingenious  man,  who  had 
made  working  models  of  improvements  on 
Arkwri^t^s  cotton  mill,  and  Boulton  and  Wattes 
steam  en^ne;  and  it  is  said  that,  incited  by  the 
success  of  Yaucanson^s  flute-player,  be  attempted 
to  rival  that  elaborate  piece  of  mechanism.  How 
he  did  so  we  shall  see.  Anotlier  story  is  tliat, 
being  present  at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa  dur- 
ing some  experiments  in  magnetism  by  one 
Pelletier,  a  Frenchman,  De  Kempelen  declared, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  empress,  that  he  could 
make  a  figure  more  sm'prismg  in  its  mechanical 
operations  than  any  oi  the  wonders  they  had 
then  witnessed;  and  the  curiosity  of  this  true 
daughter  of  Eve  being  excited,  she  exacted  a 

Eromise  fi*om  the  baron,  in  pursuance  of  which 
c  constructed  his  chess-player  within  six 
months.  One  other  story — much  more  roman- 
tic, yet  probable  enough^f  the  idea  leading  De 
•Kempelen  to  his  famous  android  I  reserve  until 


life-size,  in  Turkish  oostome,  ntting  upon  a 
chair  fixed  behind  an  enclosed  table,  or  cabinet, 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  two  feet  deep,  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this 
was  a  chess-board  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
overlooking  the  board  sat  the  figure,  its  right 
hand  resting  on  the  table,  and  the  left  somewhat 
raised,  holding  a  pipe,  which  was  r^noved 
before  the  commencement  of  a  game,  the  "  au- 
tomaton^^ then  using  this  hand  to  more  the 
pieces.  The  whole  structure  ran  on  four  wheels, 
and  could  so  be  moved  from  one  poit  of  the 
room  to  another,  and  during  such  times  the 
rich  dress  was  thrown  over  the  head  of  the 
figure,  wheii  its  body  could  be  seen  to  be  filled 
with  mechanism.  There  was  likewise  a  door  in 
the  thigh,  and  here  another  similar  arrangement 
of  cylinders,  wbeds  and  pulleys  was  exposed. 
When  the  machine  was  stationary  the  costume 
was  d^wn  down  to  its  original  position  on  the 
figure,  and  ^e  door  of  one  of  the  two  compart- 
ments in  the  table  opened,  a  candle  being  neld 
within  to  facilitate  its  examination  by  the  spec- 
tators. When  the  scrutiny  was  completed  the 
door  was  locked  and  a  second  compartment 
submitted  to  inspection.  These  cupboeunls  were 
of  unequal  size — that  on  the  fifipre^s  left  hand 
taking  up  about  two-thirds  of  toe  whole  space, 
and  being  apparently  much  more  free  from 
machinerv  than  the  small  cupboard. 

A  small  box  standing  by  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine was  frequently  consulted  by  the  baron  or 
Ids  assistants,  and  was  said  to  contain  the  secret 
of  the  chess-player's  movements.  A  winding-up 
ceremony  having  been  gone  throu^,  the  chess- 
player commenced  by  taking  a  knight  firom  its 
original  square^  by  its  proper  moves,  quickly 
and  without  error,  over  the  other  sixty-three 
squares  of  the  board.  In  play  it  took  white  and 
first  move;  its  head  and  arm  slowly  turned 
towards  the  piece  to  be  moved  or  taken,  and  its 
hand  opened,  the  fingers  conveying  the  piece  to 
the  square  selected,  or,  if  necessary,  removing  it 
from  the  board.  When  the  opponent's  queen 
was  in  danger  the  figure  nodded  twice,  and  it 
shook  its  head  three  times  when  checking  the 
king.  If  plaj  was  lon^  delayed,  it  tappM  its 
chest  in  seeming  imj^ience,  and  went  through 
similar  movements  if  its  antagonist  placed  a 
piece  upon  a  wrons  square  during  the  course  of 
the  game;  in  the  latter  case  setting  the  false 
move  right  by  movine  the  piece  to  the  position 
it  had  occi4)ied  upon  we  board  previously.  The 
figure  then  took  the  move  itself,  if  there  was 
advantage  in  so  doing,  as  justified  by  the  laws 
of  the  game. 

Kempelen  stated  that  the  machine  was  a 
hagateUe,  whidb  was  not  without  merit  in  point 
of  mechanism,  but  that  the  effects  of  it  appeared 
so  marvdous  only  from  the  boldness  of  the 


conception,  and    the  fortunate   choice  of  ^  the.  to^  part.    The  insurgents  were  defeated*  aod 


methods  adopted  for  promotmg  the  illusicn;*^ 
Notwithstanding  this,  lie  made  large  sums  of 
money  by  its  exhibition  in  Presburg,  Vienna, 
Paris  ana  London,  at  wliich  latter  place  the 
chess-player  was  on  view  for  about  a  year,  com- 
mendng  in  1788,  at  No.  8,  Saville  Kow,  Bur- 
lington Gardens.    In  a  pamphlet,  published  by 

«0'e8t  une  bagatelle  qui  n'est  pas  sans  merite  da 
cote  due  mechanisme :  mais  lee  enets  nen  paroiraeiit 
ri  merveillenx  que  par  la  hardlesse  de  1  idee,  et  par 
Iheureox  cboix  dee  moyens  employes  pour  faire  iUu- 
eion. 


Stockdale  in  1784,  and  attributed  to  Philip 
Thicknesse,  F.  R.  8.,  the  &ther  of  Lord  Audley, 
we  read :  ''Both  figure  and  counter  are  ndled  <m, 
and  only  one  man  attends  withinside,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  person  with  whom  the 
stranger  actually  plays,  by  causing  the  arm  and 
the  hand  of  the  automaton  to  move  the  eheas- 
men  by  some  incomprehensible  and  hivisiUe 
powers,  according  to  the  preceding  move  of  tiie 
stranger  who  plays  aeainst  the  automatcm;  and 
that  every  spectator  would  think  so,  he  always 
places  himself  close  to  the  right  elbow  of  the 
automaton  previous  to  its  move,  then  puts  his 
left  hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  and,  by  an  awk- 
wutl  kind  of  motion,  induces  most  people  to 
believe  that  he  has  a  magnet  in  his  pocket,  by 
wliich  he  can  direct  the  movement  of  the  Turrs 
arm  at  pleasure.*^ 

Many  guesses  were  hazarded  as  to  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  movements,  but  they  re- 
mained an  insoluble  mystery  for  many  ynn, 
notwithstanding  several  peculiarities  oi  ti^ 
figure,  duly  noted :  such  aa  one  door  bdn^  locked 
before  another  was  opened,  and  the  mterior 
compartments  being  shown  one  after  the  other 
in  unvarying  succession;  also  that  the  winding- 
up  ceremony  was  repeated,  not  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  time,  or  after  a  certain  number  of  moves, 
but  whenever  it  seemed  to  strike  the  exhibitor 
tliat  such  an  effect  might  well  be  introduced. 
In  1785  a  French  writer  came  very  near  the  truth 
by  declaring  that  there  was  a  dwarf  concealed 
within  the  machine,  the  noise  of  the  winding 
allowing  him  to  change  firom  one  position  to 
another  as  the  doors  were  opened  and  closed. 
The  apparatus  was  really  hurge  enough  for  a 
full-grown  man  to  creep  mto;  and  it  is  now  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  two,  at  least,  of  the 
workers  oi  the  figure  were  men  with  their  M 
complemait  of  Smbs,  and  of  the  usual  sise. 
The  exact  means  emidloyed  for  hiding  the  worker 
(who,  when  the  machine  was  first  submitted  to 
an  audience,  lav  concealed  in  the  cupboards) 
were  hanmiff  frames  of  collapsable  machinery, 
behind  ^vniidi  the  man  crouched;  and  by  his 
shifting  his  position  as  the  various  doors  were 
openeoT  the  spectators  were  effectually  deceived. 
Ijie  scrutiny  oeing  concluded-,  the  man  rose  into 
the  figure,  and  moved  its  hand  and  arm  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

The  halcyon  days  of  the  "automaton'*  woe 
its  earliest,  when  worked  by  one  Worouski,  a 
cripple,  who  had  lost  his  \m  by  a  cannon-ball, 
and  not  been  —  like  the  Irish  soldier  in  the  song 
—  rewarded  with  a  pair  of  wooden  ones  in  ntun. 
The  chess-player,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  assisting 
tfiis  outlawed  Pole  to  escape  from  Bussia.  In 
1769  a  revolt  had  broken  out  in  a  Busso-Pdish 
regiment  at  B^  in  which  Worouaki,  an  officer, 


Worouski,  minus  his  legs  from  the  cause  cited 
above,  lay  concealed  in  uie  house  of  a  Dr.  Osioft 
who  had  succored  and  tended  him  after  the  fisfat 
In  three  months,  at  the  house  of  this  benevolent 
man,  De  Kempelen  is  said  to  liave  completed  the 
work  he  took  in  hand,  never  anticipating  the 
extraordinary  success  in  store  for  his  ingenm^. 
Dr.  Oslofl^  who  up  to  this  period  was  not  in  the 
secret,  first  played  with  the  automaton  on  the 
18th  day  of  October,  1769.  The  game  beuig 
over,  and  the  worthy  doctor  beaten,  he  ex- 
chdmed,  "Well!  if  I  were  not  oertain  Woroudd 
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is  at  this  moment  in  bed,  I  should  believe  I  had 
been  joying  with  him.  His  head  alone  is 
capable  of  inventing  such  a  check-mate.  And, 
besides,^  said  he,  addressing  De  Kempelen,  **  can 
Tou  tdl  me  why  your  automaton  plays  with  the 
left  hand,  just  like  WorouskiP**  Upon  this  the 
baron,  satisfied  that  his  mutilated  friend  would 
escape  detection  during  their  passage  from  the 
country,  smiled  as  he  torn  the  secret  of  the  Polidi 
officer'sjprison-house  to  the  warm-hearted  doctor. 
Robert-Uoudin  had  this  story  from  the  lips  of 
M.  Hessler,  Dr.  OsloflTs  nephew. 

De  Kcmpelen  started  with  his  automaton  in  a 
packing-case,  Worouski  occupying  the  most  un- 
comfortable **  ofiScers'  quarters  ^  within  the  fig- 
ure. De  Kempelen  at  vaijous  points  upon  the 
road  exhibited  his  chess-player,  and  its  fame 
travelled  far  and  wide,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
reached  Vitebsk,  on  the  road  to  the  Prussian 
frontier,  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  had  heard  of 
the  wonderful  novelty,  and  commanded  the 
baron  to  appear  before  her  with  it.  With  a 
heavy  heart  De  Kempelen  repiured  into  the  ene- 
my^s  camp,  nor  could  Worouski  have  been  with- 
out some  misgivings,  thinking  of  the  scant 
**  quarter  ^*  he  woula  receive  if  his  disguise  were 
discovered.  Arrived  at  the  palace,  the  packing- 
case  was  conveyed  to  the  library,  and  when  the 
figure  was  rolled  out  the  empress  entered  to  play 
a  game  with  it.  During  the  course  of  this  she 
made  a  false  move,  when  the  chess-player  in- 
stantly swept  all  the  pieces  off  the  board.  Not- 
withstandii^  this  summair  mode  of  ending  the 
game,  her  l^kjesty  was  mightilv  pleased  with  tiie 
performance,  and  desirous  of  bu^g  the  figure; 
failing  in  this,  the  empress,  anxious  for  a  peep 
on  the  sly  into  this  most  difficult  of  all  chess- 
problems,  desired  the  dazed  exhibitor  to  lend  her 
the  automaton  for  a  few  days,  and  take  a  holiday 
himself;  and,  the  czarina^s  will  being  law,  ife 
Kempelen  had  to  submit  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible.  The  dilemma  was  a  serious  one:  on 
the  one  hand,  detection  of  his  trick  and  implicar 
tion  in  the  escape  of  a  traitor;  on  the  other,  the 
sufibcation  or.  starvation  of  his  imprisoned  col- 
league. 

Having  seen  Do  Kempelen  safely  out  of  the 
palace,  the  empress  returned  to  the  library,  and, 
like  another  Fatima,  opened  the  doors  in  the  fig- 
ure and  the  box — the  "blue  chamber  ^^  she  panted 
to  explore— but,  to  her  chargin,  found  nothing 
beyond  tJie  usual  wheels,  etc.,  and  could  not  by 
any  odioitation  induce  the  machin^y  to  move. 
The  fact  is,  the  operator  within  had  taken  a  step 
downwards  (a  way  they  have  no^  got  in  the 
army),  from  being  a  major  had  become  a  left- 
tenant,  to  use  a  very  aged  Joo-Millerism,  quitting 
the  trunk  of  the  figure  for  the  chest,  or  packing- 
case,  in  which  it  had  been  brought  to  the  palace, 
where  her  Mf^esty  never  tliou^t  of  lookmg  for 
the  secret  Finding  the  figure  could  not  be  made 
to  play,  the  empress  recalled  De  Kempelen  upon 
the  day  following  his  dismissal,  and  he  returned 
in  time  to  save  his  confrere  from  the  extreme 
pangs  of  hunger,  and  to  reinstate  him  within  the 
chess-player. 

Escaping  at  length  from  Russia,  with  Worouski 
as  safe  and  sound  as  the  cannon-ball  had  left  him, 
De  Kempelen's  mission  was  accomplished,  and 
the  chess-player  laid  aside.  The  baron,  indeed, 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  machine  to  pieces,  but 
to  have  rehabilitated  it  in  compliance  with  the 


was  next  exhibited  at  Vienna.  Its  great  success 
there  hiduced  De  Kempelen  to  carry  it  to  other 
cities,  and  eventually  through  Europe.  The 
chess-player  was  *'the  rage*'  at  Paris  in  1783, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  and  early  in 
the  following  year  it  was  exhibited  at  Saville 
Row,  London,  as  before  mentioned.  At  one  time, 
by  special  invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Do 
Kempelen  took  the  automaton  to  Berlin,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  sold  the  secret  to  that  most  inquis- 
itive of  monarchs.  In  1803,  De  Kempelen  died, 
having  previously  disposed  of  the  chess-player  to 
M.  Anthon,  who  earned  it  over  tbe  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, netting  laige  sums  by  its  exhibition .  When 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in  possession  of  Berlin 
in  1806,  he  played  with  the  autonotaton,  and  at- 
tempted to  decmve  it  by  false  moves,  but  the  wary 
figure  invariably  swept  the  board  upon  these  oc- 
casions. Here  the  secret  vraA  again  sold,  as  was 
the  buyer,  Eugene  Beauharnais  purchasing  the 
valuable  information  for  30,000  francs! 

On  M.  Anthon's  death,  M.  Maelze],  the  in- 
ventor of  the  **  metronome  "  (time  measurer), 
bought  it,  and  brought  the  figiire  again  to  Eng- 
lancC  exhibiting  it  at  Spring  Gardens,  in  1819, 
and  in  St.  James's  Street  in  1820.  Worouski 
was  not  now  the  worker  of  the  automaton,  M. 
Mouret  having  taken  his  place,  and  it  was  no- 
ticed that  its  play  had  deteriorated.  Mouret  has 
given  a  version  of  the  mystery  in  M.  de  Tour- 
nay's  "  Palamede.*^  In  this  he  asserts  that  he 
had  a  wax  taper  within  the  figure,  and  the  shift- 
ing of  the  pieces  upon  the  board  was  made 
known  to  him  by  the  movement  of  metal  knobs 
(there  being  one  under  every  square)  which  were 
attracted  by  magnets  concealed  in  each  of  the 
chess-men.  M.  Mouret  was  romancing;  the 
metal  knobs  were  to  add  to  the  mystery,  not  as- 
sist the  operator,  who  had  a  much  more  simple 
plan  of  viewing  the  chess-board  by  peepmg 
through  a  hole  in  the  vest  of  the  figure.  During 
Mouret's  illness,  a  little  old  man  named  Alexan- 
dre, a  very  good  player,  was  engaged  by  Maolzel 
to  work  tiie  figure,  and  a  Mr.  Lewis  was  at  one 
time  the  inside  passenger. 

Maelzel  took  the  chess-player  to  America  about 
the  year  1833,  and,  after  making  a  tour  of  the 
States,  died  on  his  return  passage  from  New 
York.  The  figure  then  passed  into  the  liands  of 
M.  Cronier,  a  mechanician  of  Belleville,  France; 
and  Robert  Houdin  saw  it  at  his  house  in  1844. 
Subsequently  the  chess-player  made  a  return 
visit  to  America,  where  an  amusing  incident  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  connection  with  it.  Be- 
ing taken  to  a  small  town  for  exhibition,  the 
figure  proved  so  great  an  attraction  as  to  depnvo 
a  conjurer,  locatra  in  the  place  at  the  time,  of  his 
wonted  crowded  audiences.  Things  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  beggarly  array  of  empty 
benches  became  at  last  so  wearisome,  that  one 
night  the  magician  betook  himself  to  the  rival 
performance,  after  dismissing  his  own  scanty 
audience.  Here  he  found  all  going  brilliantly 
before  a  large  and  excited  assemblage,  and 
piqued  beyond  measure,  he  resolved  to  spoil  the 
sport.  Accordingly  he  called  out  "Fire!"  and 
there  was  the  inevitable  stampede  caused  by  that 
dreadful  word.  Then  the  conjurer  had  the  gi'at- 
ification  of  witnessing  the  strange  effect  of  the 
automaton  heaving  with  some  internal  convul- 
sion as  the  worker  within  struggled  to  escape. 
But  the  angry  man  missed  his  mark,  after  all. 


wish  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  H.,  before  whom  it  i  for  no  one  else  noticed  the  upheaval,  nor,  had 
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thev  done  so,  would  any  have  had  the  eariosity, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  pause  and  inquire 
into  the  phenomenon. 

At  lengtli  the  chess-player,  boeomine  the  prop- 
erty of  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  a  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  was  deposited  in  the  Chi- 
nese Museum  of  that  city,  and— last  scene  of  all, 
and  ending  of  the  eventful  history  of  De  Kem- 
pelen's  handiwork — it  underwent  cremation  at 
the  destruction  of  the  buildine  by  fire  in  1858. 
Thus  what  had  been  a  burnmg  question  for 
nearly  a  century,  with  as  much  mystery  attach- 
ing to  it  as  the  veiled  prophet,  was  appropriately 
settled,  and,  like  many  another  marvel,  '*  ended 
in  smoke.'* 

,  Some  years  back  I  conmienced  constructinfi^  an 
automatic  chess-player  of  such  small  proportions 
as  entirely  to  upset^the  idea  of  its  even  contain- 
ing a  child  withinside;  a  figure,  indeed,  not 
wei^iing  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds, 
and  as  perfectly  insulated  and  isolated  upon  a 
glass  column  as  is  Psycho.  This  project  was 
laid  aside  for  other,  and,  to  the  public,  more  at- 
tractive work.  The  fact  is,  chess— skilfiil  and 
beautiful  game  as  it  is— cannot  be  made  of  a  very 
engrossing  character  to  a  general  audience,  so  I 
prepared  other  figures  with  endowments  more 
popular  and  pleasing,  before  completing  that  for 
chess.    I  have  not,  merefore,  abandoned  the  idea. 

Leisure  Hour, 

IRISH  SONG. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **SONQ8  OF  KUXARNEY." 

[Mr:  Oh,  woman  of  the  Howe,] 
Before  the  first  ray  of  blushing  day. 

Who  should  come  by  but  Kitty  Chan, 
With  her  cheek  like  the  rose  on  a  bed  of  snows, 
And  her  bosom  beneath  like  the  sailing  swan,— 

I  looked  and  looked,  till  my  heart  was  gone. 

With  the  foot  of  the  fawn  she  crossed  the  lawn, 

Half  conflding.  and  half  in  fear  ; 
And  her  eyes  of  blue,  they  thrilled  me  through, 
One  blessed  minute,  then  like  the  deer 

Away  she  darted,  and  left  me  here. 

Oh  I  Sun,  you  are  late  at  your  golden  gate, 

For  you've  nothing  to  snow  beneath  the  sky 
To  compare  to  the  lass  who  crossed  the  grass 
Of  the  shamrock  field  ere  the  dew  was  dbry, — 
And  the  glance  that  she  gave  me  as  she  went  by. 

Spectator, 

A   BRADFORD   INVENTION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bradford  Chronicle 
forwarded  the  following  startling  information, 
which  appeared  with  the  annexen  comments  in 
last  Monday ^8  issue  of  that  journal :  So  much  has 
been  heard  lately  of  the  great  depression  of  trade 
in  this  district,  and  that  foreigners  were  driving 
us  entirely  out  of  the  market,  that  there  is  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  announce  to  the  world  a 
most  startling  fact,  and  one  that  will  tend  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  of  tlie  trade,  and  make 
those  manufacturers  who  have  been  content  to 
ti*ead  in  the  old-fashioned  footsteps  of  their  fore- 
fiithers  put  tlieir  brains  to  work  and  try  to  take 
a  leading  port  in  the  march  of  improvement,  or 
be  driven,  through  their  slowness  in  adopting 
the  latest  hiventions,  entirely  into  tlie  back- 
ground. In  a  mill  in  the  Oakenshaw  district 
mere  is  running  machinery  which  is  left  forty- 
eight  hours  without  any  person  attending  to  it, 
working  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  producing 
a  beautmil  fabric  without  any  flaw  in  the  goods 


or  mistake  in  the  machine.    This  mill  is  now 
running  132  hours  per  week,  starting  on  Monday 
morning  at  half-past  five,  and  runmng  until  Satr 
unlay  night  at  twelve  P.  M.,  only  stopping  the 
machinery  during  the  day  for  meal  times  and 
cleaning.    During  that  time  the  fabulous  quan- 
tity of  200,000  ysffds  of  fabric  can  be  produced, 
the  machines  also  working  for^-cight  houre 
without  any  attention  or  labor  of  any  sort,  and 
they  are  then  replenished  with  warps  in  the  in- 
credibly short  time  of  fifteen  minutes,  one  girl 
being  all  that  is  employed  to  do  this  part  of  the 
wor^  and  that  all  bomg  completed  during  the 
daytime.    The  machinery  is  tbus  left  womng, 
and  producing  a  most  beautiful  fabric  entirely 
by  itself  from  ualf-past  five  in  the  evening  until 
half-paM  six  the  following  morning;  and  durine 
the  ume  it  has  been  runnmg  it  has  fhlly  realizea 
the  expectations  of  the  inventor.    We  are  pleased 
to  announce  this  fact  to  our  readers,    .    .    . 
for  the  goods  produced  by  this  new  invoitaon  are 
improved  in  appearance,  and  what  was  sold  be- 
fore at  two  pounds  five  shiUingB  and  sixpence,  is 
now  selling  at  twenty-four  flhillings,  wim  orders 
coming  in  so  fast  m>m  all  parts  that  new  ma- 
chinery has  to  be  ordered,  even  with  the  extreme 
hours  worked. 

Another  article  states  that  Mr.  Binns,  of  Grove 
House,  Bradford,  is  the  inventor  or  discoverer 
of  this  new  aid  to  industry,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Oak  Mills,  Low  Moor,  is  thus  described :  It  was 
very  curious  that  on  aimroaching  tiie  buildings 
we  could  hear  the  rumDle  of  machinery,  and  yet 
every  pait  of  die  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cashier^s  room,  which  was  lifted  by  a  paraffine 
lamp,  was  in  total  darkness.  We  could  not  de- 
tect a  shijgle  inch  of  gas-piping,  for  none  is  re- 
ouired.  The  machines  can  work  as  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  light,  because  they  do  not  require 
any  human  attention.  At  present  tiiey  are 
working  on  what  we  mav  term  forty-ei^t  hour 
**  shifts,^^  but  they  can  be  set  at  half-past  five 
oVlock  on  Monday  morning,  and  they  will  run 
imtil  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  Saturday 
night,  without  stopping  (except  for  cleaning) 
snd  the  work  they  will  turn  out  is  enormous. 
A  portion  of  the  machinery  was  manufkcturing 
diamond  yam,  which  can  be  used  for  antima- 
cassars, ladies'  shawls,  gentleman's  cufifs,  and  all 
sorts  of  &ncy  Berlin  wool  work,  and  idso  for 
scarfb.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  Bradford 
trade,  as  yam  for  piece  goods,  and  in  the  Dcaiby 
Dale  and  Huddersfield  woollen  districts  for 
scarfs,  waistcoats,  and  fimcy  trouserings,  and 
the  yam  can  be  sold  irrespective  of  weavmg  it 
There  is  a  snecial  class  of  yam  made  suitable  for 
ladies'  shawls.  It  is  produced  with  a  combina- 
tion of  colors,  all  of  which  are  distinct,  and  may 
be  made  with  any  kind  of  material.  A  sill 
dress,  no  matter  if  it  is  made  of  the  finest  mate- 
rial Paris  can  produce,  may  be  matched  by  the 
trimmings  which  were  being  manufactured  at 
this  mill  without  the  assistance  of  man,  woman 
or  child.  The  combination  of  colors  which  is 
displayed  in  the  different  sQrles  is  really  wonder- 
ful. The  single  threads  of  silk  which  are  used 
are  so  fine  as  to  produce  20,000  yards  to  the 
ounce,  and  they  may  be  so  increased  in  thick- 
ness as  to  make  100  yards  to  the  ounce,  thus 
brining  them  within  the  reach  of  every  yam 
that  IS  made. 

Another  article  which  the  machines  are  jnt)* 
ducing  is  called  the  Alexandra  diamond  cord 
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trimming,  which  has  a  beautiful  appearance,  and 
is  pcrfrct  in  arrangement.    This  may  be  used  for 
trimminff  dresses,  jackets,  mantles,  opera  cloaks, 
bonnets,  iiats,  and  also  for  embroidery  on  cush- 
ions, tablecloths,  gentlemen^s  smoking  caps,  and 
all  fancy  articles  of  those  descriptions.    It  can 
also  be  made  up  for  dress-suspenders,  fan-holders, 
and  we  saw  a  large  number  of  &ncy  necklets 
which  had  been  formed  in  a  most  artistic  manner 
from  this  material.    Necklets  that,  apparently, 
were  worth  two  or  three  shillings  each,  were 
made  and  fitted  with  lockets  complete  for  a  third 
of  ^e  price.    Another  material  which  is  beins 
produced  is  a  diamond  yarn,  which  can  be  used 
for  all  kinds  of  woven,  plaited,  or  knitted  fabrics. 
The  diamond  yarn  and  the  Alexandra  cord  are 
nu.de  by  a  new  machine  recently  invented.    The 
materiflds  may  be  used    for  trimming    ladies' 
dresses,  or  for  embroidering  scarfs.    Mr.  Binns 
has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  making  silk 
cord,  but  by  me  aid  of  his  new  machinery  he  can 
supply  one  hundred  times  more  thafi  he  could 
before,  and  the  larger  quantity  costs  less  than  the 
smaller  did  in  manufacturing.    The  goods  are 
thereby  produced  so  cheaply  that  they  can  now 
find  a  good  market  in  Pans,  where  they  could 
not  be  sold  a  few  weeks  a^.    Irre^)ectiYe  of  the 
hi^  tariflb  charged  by  too  French  Government 
on  such  goods,  th^  can  now  be  sold  in  that 
country  at  a  large  profit. 

With  reference  to  the  manu&cture  of  yarns  it 
may  be  stated  that  one  girl,  who  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  shillings  per  week,  can  produce 
£1000  w<»:th  of  these  goods  in  six  days.  In  &ct, 
the  quantity  does  not  in  any  way  form  an  item 
of  labor.  The  combination  of  colors  in  the  silk 
trimmings  for  ladies^  di'esses  or  skirts  is  not  only 
beautifmbut  wonderfiil.  In  width  the  trimming 
varies  from  half  inch  to  nine  inches,  and  in  man- 
ufacturing it  one  girl  can  produce  £100  worth  in 
a  week,  whilst  in  an  ordinary  weaving  shed  she 
could  not  make  £5  worth  in  the  same  period. 
Mr.  Binns  decl^-es  that  when  he  first  began  to 
make  this  class  of  goods  he  paid  as  much  as  £100 
per  week  in  wages,  but  with  his  new  machinery 
he  pays  scarcely  anything,  and  he  now  makes 
four  times  the  variety,  and  commands  a  much 
larsrer  trade.  He  is  sanguine  that  the  application 
of  Uie  cords  and  the  yarns  for  trimming,  and  oth- 
er purposes,  will  make  the  trade  ahunared  times 
larger  than  it  was  formerly,  and  he  believes  that 
in  a  brief  period  he  will  be  doing  an  extensive 
business  in  the  American  and  French  markets. 

There  is  also  to  be  brought  out  for  winter  wear 
special  designs  for  manufacturing  the  produc- 
tions of  the  above  machines  for  ladies^  skirting. 
On  entering  die  manufacturing  shed  it  was  quite 
dark,  and,  a  mysteriouB  feeling  came  over  one 
when  in  the  midst  of  machines  in  full  work  tuid 
without  assistants.  Presently  a  wax  candle  was 
lighted,  and  we  could  then  realize  the  extent  of 
the  work  which  was  being  executed.  By  the 
same  process  as  the  diamond  conl  manufacture 
already  described,  any  description  of  yam  lan  be 
manulactured  into  cords  of  various  hinds  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one-eighth  per  lb.,  and  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  waste  imuginable.  One 
girl  will  make  3000  lb.  weight  of  these  coi-ds  in 
a  week,  cither  for  the  shipping  or  the  home 
trade.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  quantity  of 
silk  diamond  cords  or  yams  that  may  be  ordered 
in  a  day,  they  can  be  made  in  three  or  four  thou- 
sand combinations,  and  delivered  on  the  same 


day.  Silk  spools,  containing  all  shades  of  colors, 
are  pegged  and  ready  for  the  machines,  and  they, 
are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  instantiiy  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  manufacture.  In  the 
shed  we  found  thirteen  coi-d  and  yam  machines 
in  flill  work,  and  double  that  quantity  arc  being 
made  on  the  new  plan  to  follow  in  their  wake. 
In  one  day  a  girl  can  prepare  warps  sufiicient  to 
supply  the  machines  for  forty-eight  hours,  during 
which  time  they  do  not  require  any  attention. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  they  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  run  for  a  whole  week  if  necessary. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  hijgh-pressure 
engine,  and  also  by  endless  bands.  The  engine- 
room  and  boiler-house  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  mill.  There  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween them — not  even  a  door.  It  is  certainly 
marvellous  that  so  much  work  can  be  obtained 
from  an  invention  which  does  away  witli  the  cost 
of  labor,  and  may  be  said  to  be  everlastingly  in- 
dustrious. We  left  the  mill  in  total  darkness 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  we  could 
hear  the  machine  running  gaily  on,  though  it 
was  "  solitary  and  alone." 

DEATH  OF  ANDEB8SEN. 

THE  CHESS-PLAYER. 

Professor  Adolf  Anderssen  died  on  Hie  14th 
ult,  at  Breslau  in  the  sixty-first  year  ot  his  age. 
Anderssen  has  been  considered,  and  very  jusUy 
considered,  to  be  the  greatest  chess-player  of 
these  or  of  any  other  times.  Paul  Morphy  has 
a  world-wide  reputation,  and  he  deserves  to  have 
it,  because  he  simply  mowed  down  every  one  he 
came  across;'  but  if  the  fame  of  Morphy  be 
analyzed  it  will  be  seen  that  his  victory  over 
Anderssen  in  1858  weiglis  more  with  chess- 
players than  all  his  other  triumphs  put  together. 
Morphy^s  brilliant  career  lasted  only  three  years. 
He  was  not  heard  of  before,  nor  has  done  any- 
thing since,  but  during  that  brief  period  he  was 
found  invincible  by  whoever  dared  tackle  him, 
and  therefore  liis  reputation  will  undoubtedly 
last  until  the  New  Zealander  come,  if  chess  en- 
dure so  long.  Nevertheless,  if  fame  is  to  bo 
meted  out  according  to  a  just  and  impartial 
judgment,  Anderssen,  with  his  career  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  dreaded 
by  the  strongest  experts  of  two  generations, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  greater  chess-player 
than  Morphy.  The  latter  might  have  done  as 
much  if  ne  had  tried,  but  he  did  not  try.  Ho 
came  before  us  in  1857,  and  he  retired  in  1860; 
but  Anderssen  lived  and  died  a  fighting  chess- 
player, and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  undiminished 
greatness  tliat  no  more  when  threescore  years 
had  rolled  over  his  head  than  in  hisyouth,  could 
tlie  strongest  expert  of  the  day  aflrard  to  hold 
him  cheap.  Last  year  in  Paris,  as  our  readers 
know,  he  won  ooth  ^mes  of  Blackbume, 
thereby  spoiling  the  Englishman's  uhance  of  the 
first  prize.  He  also  defeated  Mackenzie,  tlie 
American  champion,  in  both  the  games  played 
between  them.  He  likewise  drew  a  game  witii 
each  of  the  two  chief  prize  winners.  The  game 
he  lost  to  Zukertort  could  have  been  di*awn,  had 
he  patiently  examined  the  position,  and  as  to  the 
draw  with  Winawer,  it  was  altogether  a  sure 
game  for  the  veteran  bjit  for  his  impetuosity, 
which  fjEmlt,  coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of 
bad  fortune  was  the  cause  of  his  not  taking  a 
higher  prize.  As  to  the  story  of  Anderssen 's  life, 
it  IS  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  bear  repeating. 
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I  He  was  born  at  Brailau  on  the  5th  of  July,  1819. 
I  At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  taught  chess  by  his 
*  father.  Thenceforth  he  was  an  enthusiastic  vo- 
tary of  the  game,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
his  early  years  he  displayed  any  such  signs  of 
excellence  as  would  have  led  any  one  to  predi- 
cate for  him  a  place  amongst  the  masters  of 
chess.  However,  ho  went  on  studying  and  im- 
proving until  came  the  International  toumap 
ment  of  1851,  where  he  carried  off  the  first  prize 
after  defeating  Staunton,  Kieseritzki,  Szen, 
Wyvill,  Williams  and  others.  Before  leaving 
England,  thus  visited  by  him  for  the  first  time, 
he  engaged  in  a  toumev  held  at  the  London 
Chess  Club,  and  agjain  he  carried  off  the  chess 
trophy  after  vanquishing  Lowenthal,  Horwitz, 
Kling,  Deacon,  and  other  notables.  If  caring 
only  for  fame  he  might  well  have  redred  after 
performing  two  such  splendid  exploits  as  these, 
but  Anderssen  was  a  chess-player  to  the  back- 
bone, and  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  Howeveiv  for  the  time  being,  there  were 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  so  he  returned  to 
Breslau,  and  there  settled  down  as  teacher  of 
German  and  mathematics  at  the  FHedrich  Col- 
lege, an  appointment  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

In  1858  Anderssen  went  to  Paris  to  play  Mor- 
phy,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  was  d^eated  by 
him,  the  score  being  seven  to  two,  with  two  draws. 
This  has  been  ascribed  by  the  loser's  compatri- 
ots to  the  fact  of  his  not  being  able  to  keep  him- 
self in  good  practice  at  Breslau;  and  Anderssen 
hi mseir  observed  that  one  cannot  put  one^s  skill 
under  a  glass  case  and  bring  it  out  when  re- 
quired. In  1861  he  defeated  Kolisch  in  a  match, 
winning  four  games  to  three,  and  in  18C2  he 
came  to  London  to  take  part  in  the  International 
tomnament  of  that  year.  He  here  carried  off  the 
first  prize,  his  opponents  being  such  players  as 
Barnes,  Blackburne,  Dubois,  l/uc  Donnell,  Mon- 
mdien,  Owen,  Paulsen,  and  Steinitz,  and  of 
these  Mr.  Owen  was  the  only  competitor  who 
won  a  game  of  him.  He  also  gained  ^e  third 
prize  in  the  handicap  of  the  same  3'ear.  In  1866 
he  lost  a  match  to  Steinitz,  the  latter  winning 
eight  games  to  six.  In  1870  Anderssen  gained 
the  first  prize  in  the  Baden  International  toumar 
mont.  but  in  1870  he  was  defeated  in  a  match  bv 
his  pupil.  Dr.  Zukertort.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  Uie  particulars  of  the  lost-mentioned  con- 
test, but  rather  imagine  it  to  have  been  of  a 
friendly  off-hand  character.  In  1873  there  were 
signs  that  advancing  years  had  begun  to  tell  to 
some,  though  no  very  great,  extent  upon  the  play 
of  the  indefatigable  veteran,  for  at  the  Vienna 
International  tom*nament  be  only  carried  off  the 
third  prize.  Nevertheless,  below  him  in  the  list 
were  such  experts  as  Paulsen,  Rosenthal,  and 
Bird.  At  the  Leipsic  tourney  of  1877  Anderssen 
took  tbe  second  prize,  Paulsen  being  first.  This 
tilt  was  held  in  connection  with  .tne  Anderssen 
Jubilee,  when  presents  and  congratulations  fiowed 
in  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  fact, 
he  was  feasted  as  chess-player  never  was  before, 
or  ever  will  be  again.  Comes  next  the  Paris 
Congress  of  last  year,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  still  fresh  in  every  one^s  remembrance.  He 
won  the  sixth  prize,  but  whoever  studies  the 
games  he  pla;^ed  m  this  contest  will  concede  th^ 
notwithstanifing  his  threescore  years,  he  was 
strong  and  skilful  enough  to  have  stood  much 
higher.    He  has  now  left  us,  and  we  can  but 


mourn  tbe  loss  of  the  undoubted  chief  of  the  cheBS 
world.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he  has  died 
imiversally  respected,  and  this  not  mei^ly  as  be- 
ing a  famous  player,  but  because  he  led  from 
first  to  last  ■  Ji  iixlustrious  and  honorable  life. 

Landand  Water. 

PACTS. 

MABS.—Acoording  to  the  EchOf  Prof.  Schiapa- 
relli  has  just  published  a  map  of  Man,  which 
shows  configwations  on  the  surfiux  of  that 
planet  **  corresponding  in  every  particular  to 
those  of  our  own  world.  Thus  Mars  has  like- 
wise its  north  and  south  poles,  thick  with  ice 
fields  as  the  poles  of  our  own  planet.  It  has 
also  continents  and  oceans  as  we  have,  and  the 
map  shows  in  what  direction  the  greater  riveiB 
fiow  —  at  least  at  their  mouths — the  points  of 
their  discharge  into  the  ocean  being  cbsdnctly 
visible." 

Newbpapebs  nr  Gbeat  Bbitain. — ^It  appears 
that  in  Great  Britain  are  pabliahed  1,886  news- 
papers and  818  periodicals,  which,  with  fiftv-six 
organs  of  learned  and  other  sociedcs,  make  a 
total  of  2,769  pablioations,  486  mewsjpKpen  and 
696  periodicals  being  contributed  bj  London 
alone.  Of  the  newspapers  643  are  labenl,  331 
Conservative  or  Conservative  liberal,  and  941 
neutral.  398  of  the  fwriodioals  deal  exclusivdy 
with  religious  questions.  There  aire  2^7  ifins- 
trated  papers,  of  which  thirtv-three  have  colored 
illustnrfiions.  Questions  relating  to  labor  are 
treated  of  in  fourteen  newspapers,  while  there 
are  104  prints  representing  trades  and  trade 
Societies. 

Sea>-Snak£S.— I  always  thought  it  verv  odd 
that  sea-snakes  are  not  seen  out  of  the  Indian 
and  China  seas.  I  have  never  been  on  the  West 
Coast  of  America,  but  have  heard  of  tJieir  having 
been  seen  there;  yet  one  would  imagine  that, 
from  the  Indian  and  China  seas,  they  wonld 
extend  along  tlie  tropical  belt  to  America,  and 
even  pass  the  Cu)6  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Atlantic 
tropic^  belts.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  some- 
times a  dozen  at  a  time  are  to  be  seen  from  the 
masthead  basking  on  the  surface.  I  never  saw 
one  longer  than  crom  eight  to  ten  feet,  ard  as 
thick  as  my  arm ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
he  had  seen  them  as  thick  as  a  man*s  thi^  in 
Torres  Straits.  They  were,  I  believe,  formerly 
considered  to  bo  harmless ;  but  about  forty-five 
vears  ago  a  mate  of  the  Hamer  sloop  was  bitten 
by  one,  and  died  in  about  two  hours. 

Z>.  ilf.,  in  Land  and  Water. 
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lit  me  refresli  the  reader's  memory  n  UtClc. 
'Keailj  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  crew  of  the 
British  sliip  Bounty  mutinied,  set  the  onptain 
sod  his  officers  adrift  upon  the  open  sea,  took 
possession  of  the  vessel,  snd  sailed  sonthwnrd. 
Hey  procured  wives  for  themselves  among  the 
nntives  of  Tahiti,  then  procc>eded  to  a  lonely  little 
rouk  in  mid-Pacific,  called  Pitcairn's  Island, 
wrecked  the  ship,  stripped  Ler  of  everything 
tlLtt  might  he  useful  to  a  new  colony,  and  es- 
tahlished  themselves  on  shore. 

ntoum's  b  so  &r  removed  from  liie  track  of 
commerce  that  it  was  many  years  before  tutother 
vessel  touched  there.  It  had  always  been  con- 
sidered an  uninhabitcc>  island;  so  what  asliip 
did  at  last  drop  its  anchor  there,  in  1808,  tlie  cap- 
Uin  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  place  peo- 
pled. Altliough  the  mutineers  hnd  fought 
among  themselves,  and  gradually  killed  each 
otlier  off  until  only  two  or  three  of  the  ori^nal 
stock  remained,  tbeee  trHgediee  had  not  occurred 
until  alter  a  numlMr  of  children  hud  been  bora; 
BO  in  1808  the  island  had  a  population  of  twenty- 
seven  peraons.  John  Adams,  the  chief  mutineer, 
still  survived,  and  was  to  live  many  years  yet,  as 
governor  and  patriarch  of  the  flock.  Froia  being 
rantineer  and  homicide,  tie  had  turned  Christian 
and  teacher,  and  bis  nntion  of  twon^-seven  per- 
sons was  DOW  the  purest  and  devoutcst  in  Chris- 
tendom. Ad.'mis  hnd  long  ngo  hoisted  the  British 
flog  and  coustituteil  his  island  an  appanage  of 
tlie  British  crown. 

To-day  the  population  numbers  niue^  persons 
— sixteen  men,  nineteen  women,  twenty-five 
boys,  and  thirty  girls — all  descendants  of  tlie 
mutineers,  all  bearing  the  fiunity  names  of  those 
mutineers,  and  all  speaking  English,  and  English 
only.  The  island  stands  high  up  out  of  the  sen, 
nnd  has  precipitous  walls.  It  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  in  places  is  as  much 
ns  hnlf  a  mile  wide.  Such  amble  land  as  it  af- 
fords is  held  by  tlie  sever&l  ^rallies,  according 
to  ft  division  mnde  many  years  ago.  Tliere  is 
some  live  stock -^  goats,  pigs,  chickens,  and  cats 
— bat  no  dogs,  and  no  large  unimnls.    There  b 


one  church  building;  tJiis  is  used  also  as  a  capi- 
tol,  a  scboolhouse,  and  a  public  library.  "Tha 
title  of  the  governor  has  been,  for  a  generation  or 
two,  "  MiLgistrate  and  Cluef  Ruler,  in  EUbordinik- 
tion  to  her  ILijesty  tlie  Queen  of  Great  Britain.^' 
It  was  Ills  province  to  maix  the  laws,  as  well  as 
execute  them-  His  office  was  elective;  every- 
body over  seventeen  years  old  had  a  Tot«,  no 
mathir  about  the  sex.  The  sole  occupfttiona  of 
the  people  were  farming  and  fishing;  tbelrsole 
recreation  religious  services.  There  has  never 
been  a  shop  in  tlic  island,  nor  any  money.  Tlie 
habits  and  dress  of  the  people  have  alwnjs  been 
primitive  nnd  simple^  their  laws  dmple  to  puer- 
ility. Tliey  have  lived  in  a  deep  Sabbath  tmn- 
quilUty,  fiir  from  the  world  and  its  ambitions 
and  vexations,  and  nrither  knowing  nor  caring 
what  was  going  on  in  the  mighty  empires  that 
lie  b^ond  their  limitless  ocean  sohtudcs.  Once 
in  three  or  four  years  a  sliip  touched  tliere, 
moved  them  with  aged  news  of  bloody  hattlee, 
devaatadng  epidemics,  lallen  tlvones,  and  mined 
dynasties,  tlien  traded  them  some  sonp  and  flannel 
for  some  yams  and  hrend-fruit,  and  sidled  away, 
leaving  them  to  retire  into  tiieir  peoceiul  dreams 
and  pious  dissipations  once  more. 

On  September  8th  last.  Ailmirnl  de  Horsey, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Pocilk,  visited  Pitcum's  Island,  and  speaks  na 
follows  in  his  official  report  to  tlie  Admiralty :  — 

"  They  hare  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbagips, 
and  a  little  maize;  pine-apples,  flg-trces,  custard 
apples,  and  oranges;  lemons  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Clotliing  is  obtained  alone  ftom  passing  ships,  in 
barter  for  refreshments.  There  are  fio  springs  on 
the  island;  but  as  it  nuns  generally  once  n 
month  tb^  have  plenty  of  water,  olthou^  at 
times,  in  former  years,  they  liave  suffered  from 
drought.  No  alcoholic  liquors,  exc«pt  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  are  used,  nnd  n  drunkard  is  un- 
known. ... 

"Tlie  necessary  articles  required  by  the  is- 
landers arc  best  shown  hy  those  wc  fUrnished  in 
barter  for  refi'esliments — n:uncly,  flimnel,  Sergey 
drill,  bolf-boots,  comhs,  toUicco,  and  sonp.  Tbcy 
also  stand  muoh  in  need  of  m»iM  nnd  slates  for 
tlieir  school ;  .wd  tools  of  any  kirrf  are  most  ac- 
ceptable.   I  caused  them  to  bcsapplled  from  the 
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public  stores  with  a  union-jack  for  display  on  the 
arrival  of  ships,  and  a  pit  saw,  of  which  they 
were  greatly  in  need.  This,  I  trust,  will  meet 
the  approval  of  their  lordships.  If  the  munifi- 
cent people  of  England  were  only  aware  of  the 
wants  of  this  most  deserving  little  colony,  they 
would  not  long  ^  unsuppli^.  .  .  . 

*'  Divine  service  is  held  eveiy  Sunday  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  and  at  8  P.  M.,  in  the  house  built  and 
used  by  fJohn  Adams  for  that  purpose,  until  he 
died  in  1829.  It  is  conducted  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  Mr.  Simon  Young,  their  selected  pastor,  itho 
is  much  respected.  A  Bible  class  is  held  every 
Wednesday,  when  all  who  conveniently  can,  at- 
tend. There  is  also  a  general  meeting  for  prayer 
on  the  fii-st  Friday  in  every  monm.  Family 
prayers  are  said  in  every  house  the  lunst  thing  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  thing  in  the  evening, 
and  no  food  is  partaken  of  without  asking  Goers 
blessing  before  and  afterwards.  Of  these  island- 
ers* religious  attributes  no  one  can  speak  without 
deep  respect.  A  people  whose  greatest  pleasm'e 
and  privilege  is  to  commune  in  prayer  with  their 
God,  and  to  join  in  hymns  of  praise,  and  who  are, 
moreover,  cheerful,  diligent,  and  probably  fre^ 
from  vice  than  any  other  community*  need  no 
priest  among  them.*^ 

Now  I  come  to  a  sentence  in  the  admiraPs 
report  which  he  dropped  cai'elessly  from  his  pen, 
no  doubt,  and  never  gave  the  matter  a  second 
thought.  He  little  imagined  what  a  freight  of 
tragic  prophecy  it  borel    This  is  the  sentence: 

**One  stranger,  an  American,  has  settled  on 
the  island — a  dotibtfid  aoquisUum,^^ 

A  doubtful  acquisition  indeed.  Captain  Oripaby 
in  the  American  ship  Hornet^  touched  at  Pit- 
cairn^s  nearly  four  montiis  afler  the  admiral^s 
visit,  and  f^om  the  facts  which  he  gathered  there 
wc  now  know  all  about  tliat  American.  Let  us 
put  these  facts  togethei%  in  historical  form. 
The  Americanos  name  was  Butter  worth  Stavely. 
As  soon  as  he  had  become  well  acquainted  witli 
all  the  people — and  this  took  but  a  few  days,  of 
course — he  began  to  ingi'atiate  himself  with 
them  by  all  the  arts  he  could  command.  He  be- 
came exceedingly  popular,  and  much  looked  up 
to ;  for  one  of  the  lu'st  tilings  he  did  was  to  for- 
sake his  worldly  wi^y  of  life,  and  throw  all  his 
enerfl^es  into  reli^on.  He  was  always  reading 
his  Bible,  or  pravmg,  or  singing  hymns,  or  ask- 
ing blessings.  Li  prayer,  no  one  had  such  '*  lib- 
erty "  as  he,  no  one  could  pi'ay  so  long  or  so 

At  last,  when  he  considered  the  time  to  be 
ripe,  he  began  secretly  to  sow  tlio  seeds  of  dis- 
content among  the  people.  It  was  his  deliber- 
ate purpose,  from  the  beginning,  to  subvert  the 
government,  but  of  com'se  he  kept  that  to  him- 
self for  a  time.  He  used  different  arts  with  dif- 
ferent individuals.  He  awakened  dissatisfaction 
in  one  quarter  by  calling  attention  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  Sunday  services;  he  argued  that 
there  should  be  three  three-hour  services  on  Sun- 
day instead  of  only  two.  Many  liad  secretly 
held  this  opinion  before;  Uiey  now  privately 
banded  themselves  into  a  party  to  work  for  it. 
He  showed  certain  of  the  women  that  they  were 
not  allowed  sufficient  voice  in  the  pi'ayer-meet- 
ings;  thus  another  party  was  formed.  No 
weapon  was  beneath  nis  notice;  he  even  de- 
scended to  the  children,  and  awoke  discontent  in 
their  breasts  because — asAe  discovered  for  them 
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—  they  had  not  enough  Sunday-school.    This 
created  a  third  party. 

Now,  as  chief  of  these  parties,  he  found  him- 
self the  sti'ongest  power  m  the  community.    So 
be  proceeded  to  his  next  move — a  no  less  impor- 
tant one  than  the  impeachment  of  the  cnief 
magistrate,  James  Russell   Nickoy,  a  man  of 
character  and  ability,  and  possessed  of  ereat 
wealth,  he  being  the  owner  of  a  house  with  a 
parlor  to  it,  three  acres  and  a  half  of  yam  land, 
and  the  only  boat  in  Pitcaim^s — a  whale-boat 
Most  unfortunately,  a  pretext  for  this  impeach- 
ment offored  itself  at  just  the  right  time.    One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  precious  laws  of  ihe  island 
was  the  law  against  trespass.    It  was  held  in 
great  reverence,  and  regarded  as  the  p<tll«i<inTn 
of  the  peoplc^s  liberties.    About  thirty  years  ago 
an  important  case  came  before  the  courts  under 
this  law,  in  this  wise:  A  chicken  belonging  to 
Elizabeth  Young  (aged,  at  that  time,  fifty-eight, 
a  daughter  of  Jolin  Mills,  one  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty)  trespassed  upon  the  grounds  of 
Thm'sday  October  Christian  (aged  twenty-nine, 
a  grandson  of  Fletcher  Christian,  one  of  the 
mutineers).    Christian  killed  the  chicken.    Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  Chiistian  could  keep  the 
chicken ;  or,  if  he  prefered,  he  could  restore  its 
remains  to  IhQ  owner,  and  receive  damages  in 
"produce^'  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  waste 
and  injury  wix)Ught    by  the  tresfMisser.     The 
court  records  set  Ibith  that  "die  said  Christian 
aforesaid  did  deliver  the  aforesaid  remains  to  the 
said  Elizabeth    Young,  and  did   demand   one 
bushel  of  yams  in  satisfaction  of  the  damaee 
done.^^     But  Elizabeth  Young  considered  the 
demand  exorbitant;  the  parties  could  not  agree; 
therefore  Christian  brought  suits  in  the  courts. 
Ue  lost  his  case  in  the  Justicres^  Court;  at  least, 
he  was  awarded  only  a  h;^  peck  of  yams,  which 
he  considered  insumdent,  and  in  the  nature  of  a 
defeat.    He  appealed.    The  case  lingered  several 
years  in  an  ascending  gi*ade  of  courts,  always 
I'esulting  in  decrees  sustaining  the  original  ver- 
dict; and  finally  the  thing  got  into  the  Supreme 
Com*t»  and  there  it  stuck  for  twenty  years.    Bat 
last  summer,  even  the  Supremo  Court  managed 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  at  last.    Once  more  ihc 
original  verdict  was  sustained.    Christian  then 
said  he  was  satisfied ;  but  Stavely  was  present, 
and  whispered  to  him  and  to  his  lawyer,  sug- 
gesting *'  as  a  mere  foriA,^'  that  the  original  law 
be  exhibited,  in  order  to  make  suro  thai  it  still 
existed.    It  seemed  an  odd  idea,  but  an  ingenious 
one;  so  the  demand  was  made.    A  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  ma^trate's  house,  and  presently 
returned  with  the  tidings  that  it  had  diaippeared 
from  among  the  State  archives. 

The  court  now  pronounced  its  hite  decision 
void,  since  it  had  been  made  under  a  law  which 
had  no  actual  existence. 

Great  excitement  ensued  immediately;  the 
news  swept  abroad  over  the  whole  island  that 
the  ptdladium  of  the  public  lib^ties  was  lostr— 
maybe  treasonablv  destroyed.  Within  tiiirty 
minutes  almost  the  entire  nation  were  in  the 
court-room — ^thait  is'  to  say,  the  churth.  The 
impeachment  of  the  chief  magistrate  followed, 
upon  Stavely's  motion.  The  accused  met  his 
misfortune  with  the  dignity  whicii  became  his 
great  ofiioe.  He 'did  not  plead  or  even  aiguo: 
he  offored  the  simple  defence  that  he  had  not 
meddled  with  the  missing  law;  that  he  had  kept 
the  State  archives  in  the  same  candle-box  that    . 
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had  been  used  as  their  depository  from  the 
beginning;  and  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  lost  document. 

But  nothing  could  save  him;  he  was  found 
^Ity  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  was  degraded 
from  his  office,  and  all  his  property  confiscated. 

The  lamest  part  of  the  whole  shamefril  matter 
was  the  reason  sug^ted  by  his  enemies  for  his 
destruction  of  the  mw,  to  wit :  that  he  did  it  to 
favor  Christian,  because  Christian  was  his 
cousin!  Whereas  Stavely  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual in  the  entire  nation  who  was  not  his 
cousin.  The  reader  must  remember  that  all  of 
these  people  are  the  descendants  of  half-a^ozen 
men;  that  the  first  crop  of  children  intermarried 
together  and  bore  grandchildren  to  the  riuti- 
neers;  that  these  grandchildren  intermarried; 
after  them,  great  and  great-great  grandchildren 
intermarried;  so  that  to-day  evenrbody  is  blood- 
kin  to  everybody.  Moreover,  the  relationships 
are  wondeittdly,  even  astoundingly,  mixed  up 
and  complicated.  A  stranger,  for  instance,  says 
to  an  islander — ^. 

*'You  speak  of  that  young  woman  as  your 
cousin ;  a  while  ago  you  called  her  your  aunt.** 

"Well,  she  is  my  aunt,  and  my  cousin,  too; 
and  also  my  step-sister,  my  niece,  my  fourth 
cousin,  my  thirty-third  cousin,  my  forty-second 
cousin,  my  great  aunt,  my  grandmother,  my 
widowed  sister-in-law — ana  next  week  she  will 
be  my  wife." 

So  the  charge  of  nepotbm  against  the  chief 
magistrate  was  weak,  ^ut  no  mattef,  weak  or 
strong,  it  suited  Stavely.  Stavely  was  immedi- 
ately elected  to  the  vacant  magistracy;  and 
oozing  reform  from  every  pore,  he  went  vigor- 
ously to  work.  In  no  long  time  religious  ser- 
vices raged  everywhere  and  unceasingly.  By 
command,  the  second  prayer  of  the  Sunday 
morning  service,  which  had  customarily  en- 
dured some  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes,  ana  had 
pleaded  for  the  world,  first  by  continent,  and 
then  by  national  and  tiibal  detail,  was  extended 
to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  made  to  include  sup- 
plications in  behalf  of  the  possible  peoples  in 
the  several  planets.  Everyoody  was  pleased 
with  this ;  everybody  said :  '*  Now,  this  is  some- 
thing likeJ*^  By  command,  the  usual  three-hour 
sermons  were  doubled  in  length.  The  nation 
came  in  a  body  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the 
new  maratrate.  The  old  law  forbidding  cook- 
ing on  tne  Sabbath  was  extended  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  eating,  also.  By  command,  Sunday- 
school  was  privileged  to  spread  over  into  tne 
week.  The  joy  of  all  classes  was  complete.  In 
one  short  month  the  new  magistrate  was  become 
the  people^s  idol! 

The  time  was  ripe  for  this  man's  next  move. 
He  b^^an,  cautiousnr  at  first,  to  poison  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  England.  He  took  the  chief 
citizens  aside,  one  by  one,  and  conversed  with 
them  on  this  topic.  Fresently,  he  grew  bolder, 
and  spoke  out.  He  said  the  nation  owed  it  to 
itself,  to  its  honor,  to  its  pesX  traditions,  to  rise 
in  its  might  and  throw  on  **  this  galling  English 
yoke.*' 

But  the  simple  islanders  answered : 

"We  had  not  noticed  that  it  galled.  How 
does  it  gallP  England  sends  a  ship  once  in 
three  or  four  years  to  give  us  soap  and  clothing, 
and  things  which  we  sorely  need  and  gratefully 
receive;  but  she  never  troubles  us;  she  lets  us 


•*She  lets  you  go  your  own  way!  So  slaves 
have  felt  ana  spoken  in  all  ages!  This  speech 
shows  how  fallen  you  are,  how  base,  how  bru- 
talized you  have  become  under  this  grinding 
tyranny!  What!  has  all  manly  pride  forsaken 
ypu?  Is  libeity  nothingP  Are  you  content  to 
be  a  mere  appendage  to  a  foreign  and  hateful 
sovereignty,  when  you  might  rise  up  and  take 
your  rightful  place  in  the  august  family  of  na- 
tions, great,  free,  enlightened,  independent,  the 
minion  of  no  sceptred  master,  but  the  arbiter  of 
your  own  destiny,  and  a  voice  and  a  power  in 
decreeiM  the  destinies  of  your  sister-sovereign- 
ties of  the  world?  " 

Speeches  like  this  began  to  produce  an  effect 
by-and-by.  Citizens  began  to  feel  the  English 
yoke ;  they  did  not  know  exactly  how  or  where- 
abouts they  felt  it;  but  they  were  perfectly  cer- 
tain they  did  feel  it.  They  got  to  grumbbng  a 
£;ood  dead,  and  chafinc  under  their  chains,  and 
longing  for  relief  ana  release.  They  presently 
fell  to  hating  the  English  fiag,  that  sign  and 
S3rmbol  of  their  nation^s  degradation;  they 
ceased  to  glance  up  at  it  as  they  passed  the  cap- 
itol,  but  averted  their  eyes  and  grated  their 
teeth;  and  one  morning,  when  it  was  found 
trampled  into  the  mud  at  the  foot  of  the  stafi^ 
they  lefi;  it  there,  and  no  man  put  his  hand  to  it 
to  hoist  it  again*  A  certain  thing  which  was 
sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later  happened  now. 
Some  of  tne  chief  citizens  went  to  the  magis- 
trate by  night,  and  said  : 

**  We  can  endure  this  hated  tyranny  no  longer. 
How  can  we  cast  it  oflfP  " 

"Byacoup-d'etat." 

'•How?" 

'*  A  coup  d'etat.  It  is  like  this:  EverythSng 
is  got  reaay,  and  at  the  appointed  moment  I,  as 
the  official  head  of  the  nation,  publicly  and  sol- 
emnly proclaim  its  independence,  and  absolve  it 
frt)m  allegiance  to  any  and  all  other  powen 
whatsoever."' 

"That  sounds  simple  and  easy.  We  can  do 
that  right  away.  Then  what  will  be  the  next 
thing  to  do?" 

**  Seize  all  the  defences  and  public  properties 
of  all  kinds,  establish  martial  law,  put  the  army 
and  navy  on  a  war  footing,  and  proclahn  the 
empire!" 

This  fine  programme  dazzled  these  innocents. 
Theysaid :  • 

"This  is  grand — this  is  splendid;  but  will 
not  England  resist?  " 

"  Let  her.    This  rock  is  a  Gibraltar." 

"True.  But  about  the  empire?  Do  we  need 
an  empire,  and  an  emperor?  "     * 

"  miat  vouneeti,  my  friends,  is  unification. 
Look  at  Germany;  look  at  Italy.  They  are 
unified.  Unification  is  the  thing.  It  makes 
UiiDgs  dear.  That  constitutes  progress.  Wo 
must  have  a  standing  army,  and  a  navy.  Taxes 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  these  things 
summed  up  make  grandeur.  With  imification 
and  grandeur,  what  more  can  you  want?  Very 
well:  only  the  empire  can  confer  these  boons." 

So  on  December  8th,  Pitcairn^s  Island  was 
proclaimed  a  free  and  independent  nation ;  and 
on  the  same  day  the  solemn  coronation  of  But- 
terworth  I.,  Emperor  of  Pitcaim^s  Island,  took 
place,  amidst  ^eat  rejoicings  and  festivities. 
The  entire  nation,  with  the  exception  of  four- 
teen persons,  mainly  little  children,  marched 
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music,  the  procession  being  upwards  of  ninety 
feet  long;  and  some  said  it  was  as  much  as 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  passing  a  given 
point.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  island  before.  The  public 
enthusiasm  was  measiq^ess. 

Now  straightway  imperial  reforms  b^aa.  A 
minister  of  the  navy  was  appointed,  and  the 
whale-boat  put  in  commission.  A  minister  of 
war  was  created,  and  ordered  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  formation  of  a  striding  army.  A  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  was  named,  and  commanded 
to  ^t  up  a  taxation  scheme,  and  also  open  ne- 
gotiations for  treaties,  offensive,  defensive  and 
conun^cial  with  foreign  Powers.  Some  gener- 
als and  admirals  were  appointed;  also  some 
chamberlains,  some  eouerries  in  waiting,  and 
some  lords  of  Uie  bed-diamber. 

At  this  point  all  the  material  was  used  up. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Galilee,  minister  of  war, 
complained  that  all  the  sixteen  grown  men  in 
the  empire  had  been  given  great  offices,  and 
consequently  would  not  consent  to  serve  in  the 
ranks;  wherefore  his  standing  army  was  at  a 
standstill.  The  Marquis  of  Ararat,  minister  of 
the  navy,  made  a  «milar  complaint.  He  said 
he  was  willing  to  steer  the  whale-boat  himself^ 
but  he  mu8i  have  somebody  to  man  her. 

The  emperor  did  the  best  he, could  in  the  cir- 
cumstances: he  took  all  the  boys  above  the  age 
of  ten  years  awav  from  their  moUiers,  and 
pressed  Uiem  into  the  army,  thus  constructing  a 
corps  of  seventeen  privates,  officered  by  one 
lieutenant-general  and  two  mdor  -  generals. 
This  pleased  the  minister  of  war,  but  procured 
the  enmity  of  all  the  mothers  in  Hie  land;  lor 
they  said  thdr  precious  ones  must  now  find 
bloody  graves  in  the  fields  of  war,  and  he  would 
be  answerable  fd^  it.  Some  of  the  more  heact- 
broken  and  unappeasable  among  them  lay  con- 
stantly in  wait  for  the  emperor,  and  threw  yams 
at  him,  unmindful  of  the  body-guard. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  mate- 
rial, it  was  found  necessary  to  require  the  Duke 
of  Bethany,  post-mastler-general,  to  pull  stroke- 
oar  in  the  navy,  and  thus  sit  in  the  rear  of  a 
noble  of  lower  degree  —  namely.  Viscount  Ca- 
naan, Lord  Justice  of  the  C(Hnmon  Fleas.  This 
turned  the  Duke  of  Betliany  into  a  tolerably  open 
malcontent  and  a  secret  cons^Hrator — a  thmg 
which  Jbhe  emperor  foresaw,  but  could  not  help. 

filings  \vent  from  bad  to  worse.  The  em- 
peror raised  Nancy  Peters  to  the  peei-age  on  one 
day,  and  married  her  th^  ne?ct,  notwithstanding, 
for  ^'easons  of  State,  the  Cabinet  liad  strenu- 
ously advised  him  to  marry  Emmeline,  eldest 
(daughter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Betlilehem. 
This  made  trouble  in  a  powerful  quarter  —  the 
church.  The  new  empress  secured  the  support 
and  friendship  of  two-thirds  of  the  thirty-six 
jrrown  women  in  the  nation  by  absorbing  them 
mto  her  court  as  m(uds  of  honor;  but  this  made 
deadly  enemies  of  the  remaining  twelve.  The 
families  of  the  maids  of  honor  soon  began  to 
make  trouble,  because  there  was  now  nobody  at 
home  to  keep  house.  The  twelve  snubbed 
women  refused  to  enter  the  imperial  kitchen  as 
servants;  so  the  empress  had  to  require  the 
Countess  of  Jericho  and  other  great  court  dames 
to  fetch  water,  sweep  the  palace,  and  perform 
other  menial  and  equally  distasteful  services. 
This  made  bad  blood  in  that  department. 

Everybody  fell  to  complaining  that  the  taxes 


levied  for  the  support  of  the  arm^,  the  navy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  estabhsbment  were 
intolerably  burdensome,  and  were  reducing  tho 
nation  to  beggary.  The  emp«x>r^s  reply— 
**Look  at  Germany,  look  at  Italy.  Are  yoa 
better  than  they?  and  haven^t  you.  unification? "* 
— did  not  satisfy  them.  They  said,  "People 
can^t  eat  unification,  and  we  are  starving.  Ag- 
riculture has  ceased.  Everybody  is  in  the  army, 
everybody  is  in  the  navy,  eveiybody  is  in  the 
pubnc  service,  standing  around  in  uniform,  ^dth 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  nothing  to  eat,  and  no- 
body to  till  the  fields." 

"Look  at  Grermany;  look  at  Italy.  It  is  the 
same  there.  Such  is  unification*  and  there*s  no 
other  way  to  get  it — ^no  other  way  to  keep  it 
after  you've  got  it,"  said  the  poor  emperor 
always. 

But  the  grumblers  only  replied,  'We  can^ 
stand  the  taxes — we  can't  atand  them." 

Now,  right  on  tho  top  of  this  the  Cabinet  re* 
ported  a  national  aebt  amounting  to  upwards  of 
ibrty-five  dollars — ^half  axiollar  to  every  individ- 
ual m  the  nation.  And  they  proposed  to  fund 
something.  They  had  heard  that  tnis  was  alwajs 
done  in  such  emergencies.  They  proposed  duties 
on  exports ;  also  on  imports.  And  mey  wanted 
to  issue  bonds ;  also  paper  money*  redeemable  in 
yams  and  cabbages  in  nfty  years.  They  s^d  the 
pay  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  and  of  the  whole 
governmental  machine  was  far  in  arrears,  and 
unless  something  was  done,  and  done  inimedi^ 
ately,  national  bankruptcy  must  ensue,  and  pos- 
sibly insurrection  and  revolution.  The  emperor 
at  once  resolved  upon  a  high-handed  measure, 
and  one  of  a  nature  never  before  heard  of  in  Pit- 
cairn's  Island.  He  went  in  state  to  the  church 
on  Sunday  morning,  with  the  army  at  his  back, 
and  commanded  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  to 
take  up  a  collection. 

That  was  the  feather  that  broke  the  camel^s 
back.  First  one  citizen,  and  then  another,  rose 
and  refused  to  submit  to  this  unheard-of  outrage, 
and  each  refusal  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
confiscation  of  the  malcontent^s  property.  This 
vigor  soon  stopped  the  refusals^  and  ibe  collection 
proceeded  amid  a  sullen  and  ominous  silence.  As 
the  emperor  withdrew  with  the  troops,  he  said, 
"  I  will  teach  you  who  is  master  here."  Several 
persons  shouted,  " Down  with  unification!'^ 
They  were  at  once  arrested  and  torn  from  the 
arms  of  their  weeping  friends  by  the  soldiery. 

But  in  the  meantime,  as  any  prophet  might 
have  foreseen,  a  social  democrat  had  been  devel- 
oped. As  the  emperor  stepped  into  the  gilded 
imperial  wheelbarrow  at  the  clmreh  door,  the 
social  democrat  stabbed  at  him  fifteen  t)r  sixteen 
times  with  a  harpoon,  hut  fortunately  with  such 
a  peculiarly  social-democratic  imprecision  of  aim 
as  to  do  no  dama^. 

That  very  nignt  the  convulsion  came.  The 
nation  rose  as  one  man — though  forty-nine  of  the 
revolutionists  were  of  the  othev  sex.  The  in- 
fantry threw  down  their  pitchforks ;  the  artillery 
cast  aside  their  cocoa-nuts;  the  navy  revoltedf; 
the  emperor  was  seized,  and  bound  hand  and  foot 
in  his  palace.  He  waa  very  much  depressed.  He 
said: 

*•  I  freed  you  from  a  grinding  tyranny ;  I  liflcd 
you  up  out  of  your  degradation,  and  niade  you  a 
nation  among  nations;  I  gave  you  a  sti*ong, 
compact,  centralized  government;  and,  more 
than  all,  I  gave  you  the  blessing  of  blesaingiS — 
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uniflcaticn.  I  have  done  all  this,  and  my  reword 
is  hatred,  insult,  and  these  bonds.  Take  me;  do 
with  me  as  ye  will.  I  here  resign  my  crown 
aiid  all  my  dignities,  and  gladly  do  I  release  my- 
self from  their  too  heavy  bm*den.  For  your  sake 
I  took  them  up ;  for  your  sake  I  lay  them  down. 
The  imperial  lewel  is  no  more ;  now  bruise  and 
defile  as  ye  will  the  useless  setting." 

By  a  unanimous  voice  the  people  condemned 
the  ex-emperor  and  the  sociaJ  democrat  to  per- 
petual banislmoent  from  church  services,  or  to 
perpetual  service  as  gallev-slaves  in  the  whale- 
boat  — whichever  th^  might  prefer.    The  next 
day  the  nation  assembled  again,  and  rdioisted 
the  British  flag,  reinstated  the  British  tyranny, 
reduced  the  nobility  to  the  condition  of  com- 
moners again,  and  tden  slrai^tway  turned  their 
diligent  attention  to  the  wc^ng  of  the  ruined 
and  neglected  yam  patches,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  9ie  old  useAil  industries  and  the  old  heal- 
ing and  solacing  pieties.    The  ex-emperor  re- 
stored tiie  lost  trespass  law,  and  explained  that 
he  had  stolen  it  —  not  to  injure  any  one,  but  to 
farther  his  political  projects.    Therefore,  the  na- 
tion gave  the  late  chief  magistrate  his  office 
again,  and  adso  his  alienated  property. 

Upon  reflection,  the  ex-emperor  and  the  social 
democrat  chose  perpetual  bamshment  from  relig- 
ious services,  in  preference  to  perpetual  labor  as 
galley-slaves,  **tiAth  perpetual  religious  services," 
as  they  phrased  it;  wherefore  the  people  believed 
that  the  poor  fellows*  troubles  had  unseated  their 
nsason,  and  so  th^judged  it  best  to  confine  them 
for  the  present,     miich  they  did. 

Such  is  the  quaint  and  curious  history  of  Pit- 
caam's  •*  doubt^l  acquisition."  Belgravia, 
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The  following  is  a  touching  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  collie  dog.    Some  time  ago,  the  late 

Mr.   H possessed  a    collie   shepherd    dog, 

which  was  very  clever  at  its  duty  until  it  had  a 
litter,  one  of  which  was  spared  to  it.  Alter 
this  all  the  poor  animal's  affections  seemed  to  be 
centred  in  her  pu^^y,  for  she  refused,  or  did 
most  unwillingly,  the  work  she  had  to  do,  ^pdiich 
so  Texed  her  master  that  he  cruelly  drowned  the 
puppy  before  the  mother's  eyes,  covering  the 
bucket  in  which  he  left  the  bodv  with  a  sack. 
He  then  went  round  the  fields  K>llowed  bv  the 
old  dog,  who  from  that  moment  resumed  her 

former  usefrilness.    On  Mr.  H 's  return,  after 

having  had  his  tea  in  the  evening,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  bucket,  and  went  to  fetch  it  to 
empty  the  contents  into  a  hole  he  had  made  in 
the  manure  heap;  he  found  the  bucket,  covered 
as  he  had  left  it,  but  on  pouring  out  the  contents 
there  was  nothing  but  water.  He  questioned 
his  Tvife  and  her  niece,  but  neither  knew  any- 
thing about  it. 

Tne  next  morning  Mrs.  H was   struck 

with  the  piteous  expression  of  the  poor  animal*s 
&u^  and  shesaid  to  her:  **Scottie,  tell  me  where 
you  have  taken  your  puppy?"  The  doff  imme- 
diately ran  60^  a  distance  of  quite  a  hundred 
jrards  to  the  kitchen-gnrden,  jumped  the  fence 
and  "went  direct  to  the  fartner  end  of  the  garden, 
to  a  spot  situated  between  two  rows  of  beans; 
thQre»  where  the  earth  had  been  apparently  re- 
cently moved,  she  sat  and  as  it  were  wept. 

Mrs/  H went  again  into    the  house,  and 

without  mentioning  what  had  occurred,  said  to 


her  niece :  **A8k  Soottie  what  she  has  done  with 
her  puppy."  The  question  was  put,  and  again 
the  poor  creature  went  through  the  same  per- 
formance.   These  circumstances  were  mentioned 

to  Mr.  H ,  who  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of 

there  being  anything  out  of  the  common ;  but  to 
satisfy  his  wife,  went  to  the  spot,  and  d\ig  down 
a  distance  ^  three  feet,  and  there  sure  enough  had 
the  faithftil,  fond  mother  carried  and  bumd  her 
little  one. 
Here  is  another  interesting  narati  ve  of  a  collie : 
''It  is  many  years  ago  since  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Wanderer,  a  very  fine  collie,  and 
toe  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  He  lived  at  a 
small  nurm,  was  the  constant  companion  of  his 
master,  the  young  £EU*mer,  and  enjoyed  the  daily 
walk  to  the  post  with  his  mistress,  the  orphan 

sister  of  Mr.  B .    I  sometimes  visited  Miss 

B  at  the  farm,  and  on  all  occasions  was  at- 
tracted to  Wanderer  by  the  singular  raitleness, 
sagacity,  and  quiet  humour  I  noticed  m  his  con- 
duct. Nothing  d^li^ted  the  handsome  creature 
so  much  as  a  plunge  into  the  little  duck-pond  in 
front  of  the  house.  He  would  sail  round  and 
rounds  pretending  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  forty  or  fifty  fat  ducks,  who 
screamed  and  ouacked  wildly  at  his  appearance 
among  them.  He  meantime  calmly  dived  under 
the  water  or  darted  into  thdr  veiy  midst,  feign- 
ing sometimes  to  be  in  pursuit  of  one  particular 
bird,  and  looking  at  us  with  a  wagpAk  expres- 
sion all  the  time.  He  went  with  hS  master  all 
over  the  fields,  and  lay  at  his  feet  in  his  own 
particular  sanctum,  watching  his  movements  in 
that  sagacious  way  which  was  so  completely  his 
own.  When  the  home  at  the  little  farm  was 
broken  up.  Wanderer  went  vrith  lus  master  to  a 
little  sea-side  cottage,  where  his  canine  affection 
UQ  doubt  soothed  many  a  lonelyhour.  Dming 
his  master^  s  last  brief  illn«5s  Wanderer  lay  at 
his  bed-side  watching  jealously  every  one  who 
went  out  and  in,  and  casting  anxious  eyes  of 
ilffection  on  the  poor  invalid.  Wanderor's  eyes 
by  the  way  were  the  most  lovely  in  expression  I 
over  saw,  either  in  human  bemg  or  dog — ^Uicy 
were  a  dark  hazel,  soft,  lustrous  and  plaintive. 
''After  his  masters  death  Wanderer  still  lay  in 
the  solitary  death-chamber,  like  an  affectionate 
sentineUand  those  who  came  in  to  render  the 
last  ofllces  to  the  deceased,  did  not  care  to  turn 
the  fJEiithftil  creature  out,  but  left  him — not  lik- 
ing the  look  in  the  usually  gentle  eyes.  On  Uie 
funeral  dav  Wanderer  seemed  to  comprehend 
that  it  really  tocu  necessary  to  allow  his  master 
to  be  removedf  and  silently  rising  firom  the  side 
of  the  bed  he  went  out  to  the  outer  door,  and 
joined  the  small  company  of  mourners.  Follow- 
ing the  hearse  as  closely  as  possible,  the  creature, 
with  a  look  of  solemn  mteliigence,  witnessed  his 
dead  master  deposited  in  his  last  resting-place, 
stood  till  the  nttle  group  had  dispensed,  then 
quietly  laid  himself  down  near  the  grave  and 
watched  the  final  arrangement  of  the  turf  over 
it.  Rising  when  the  grave-diggers  had  com- 
pleted their  work,  he  once  more  turned  to  see 
that  all  was  right,  and  returned  to  the  cottsce. 
Here  he  partook  of  food,  and  hij  down  by  Uie 
kitchen  fire  all  nis^t.  Next  morning,  after  his 
usual  breakfast  of  porridge,  he  again  took  his 
way  to  the  grave  and  lay  there  placidly  till 
evening,  when  he  once  more  returned  home. 
The  faithful  Wanderer  went  through  the  same 
routine  for  several  days,  when,  knowing  tliat 
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the  dear  do^  would  be  homeless,  we  sent  for 
him,  determined  that  henceforth  his  home  should 
be  with  us. 

'*Dear  old  fellow!  I  remember  the  day  he 
came  to  us.  He  was  soon  our  devoted  friend 
and  follower,  going  with  us  in  all  our  walks, 
and  gaining  me  love  of  fdl  in  tiie  house  by  his 
affectionate,  intelli^^t  conduct.  We  had  a 
companion  for  him  m  the  shape  of  Spot,  a  white 
bull-terrier  of  extraordinary  ugliness  and  fai^- 
fulness,  and  after  a  vevy  few  jealous  'tussles  the 
two  dogs  l>ecame  fast  friends  for  life.  In  futm*e 
Wanderer  seemed  to  assume  and  retain  a  supe- 
riority over  Spot,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  always 
treat^  his  handsome  friend  with  extraordinary 
attention,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show. 
One  day  both  dogs  went  with  us  for  a  walk,  and 
during  our  ramble  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
wood.  Spot  caught  a  small  rabbit,  which  he 
killed  and  carried  home  in  his  mouth,  without 
any  apparent  wish  to  eat  it.  When  we  arrived 
at  our  own  gate,  great  was  our  astonishment  to 
see  Spot  march  demurely  forward  to  Wanderer, 
lay  the  rabbit  at  his  feet  and  retire  humbly  to  a 
little  distance.  The  collie  bit  the  rabbit  into 
two  portions,  which  gave  us  reason  to  suppose 
that  ne  intended  to  reward  his  companion  with  a 
share;  this  however,  was  not  to  be,  for  somewhat 
to  our  sm'prise  he  swallowed  first  the  one  then 
the  other  with  perfect  coolness.  Spot  watching' 
him  admiringlj  from  a  little  way  off^  and  not 
showing  any  signs  of  ill-will  or  impatience.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  Wanderer  was  sUghUy 
greedy  in  his  way  of  eating,  and  generally  con- 
trived to  have  the  lion's  share  of  food.  No  one 
could  confer  a  greater  delight  upon  Wanderer 
than  b^  giving  him  peppermint-drops  or  lumps 
of  white  su^ar,  but  tius  was  before  his  teeth 
began  to  faiL 

'*  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  children  fell  ill, 
and  was  confined  to  bed  for  some  time.  The 
good  Wanderer  came  re^larly  to  the  window  of 
Uie  sick-room,  and  received  scraps  from  it,  and 
even  in  all  the  frost  and  cold  of  the  late  severe 
winter  he  trotted  about  in  front  of  the  house, 
often  lying  placidly  on  the  top  of  the  snow,  and 
always  looking  at  the  window  with  eyes  of  in- 
telligence and  affection. 

'*  One  day  I  had  just  been  remarking  to.  my 
children  that  Wanderer  was  looking  uncom- 
monly well,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life,  when  to  mv  utter  amazement  and 
consternation,  my  son  told  me  to  desire  the  cook 
to  stop  making  fmther  supplies  of  porridge  for 
the  collie.  I  asked  whv,  whereupon  ho  placidly 
informed  me  that  •*  Wanderer  was  awayP  "  I 
naturidly  asked  •'Where?"  believing  in  a  mo- 
ment of  aberration  that  the  old  dog  had  been 
sent  off  somewhere.  My  horror  and  indigna- 
tion were  great  when  I  learned  that  the  dear, 
wise,  faithml  creature  had  been  "  put  out  of  ex- 
istence," poisoned  by  the  groom,  '^because  that 
life  was  just  a  burden  to  the  beast."  I  am  not 
Uie  least  ashamed  to  say  that  I  behaved  like  a 
child,  went  forth  into  the  ouiet  of  my  own  room, 
and  wept  bitterly.  To  tliink  of  all  the  love, 
yea,  devotion,  of  a  noble  canine  existence  being 
so  basely  quenched  all  in  a  moment.  '*  And  he 
trusted  the  very  man  Uiat  administwed  the 
poison!"  I  thought  bitterly.  Well,  it  was 
"only  a  dog,"  yet  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I 
miss  the  kindly  bark  of  welcome  which  was 
ever  ready  for  me. 


<« 


to  pass  the  dog;  but  he  caught  her  dress  in  his 
teeth,  and  held  her  so  firmly  that  she  hardly 
dared  to  set  herself  free.  One  more  effort  she 
made,  but  Jack  was  resolute;  so  at  Ust  seeing 
how  determined  he  was  to  prevent  their  further 
progress,  she  gave  up  trying. 

♦*  Well,  well,  you  stupid  little  brutei  *•  she  said 
angrily,  "I  suppose  we  must  go  all  that  long 
way  round." 

So  the  two  sisters  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking 
the  short  path  through  the  wood,  and  went  home 
by  the  Bale  high-road.  When  they  arrived,  how 
grateful,  how  unutterably  thankftil  did  ihej  feel 
to  their  little  protector,  whose  intelligence  had 
been  so  far  superior  to  theirs,  aad  had  saved 
them  despite  themselves.  A  man  had  been 
found  in  the  wood  shortly  after  they  had  left 
it,  murdered  and  robbed,  it  was  conjectured  by 
the  tramps  who  had  passed  through  the  vilkj^ 
in  the  morning.  Thus  Jack  had  preserved  his 
misti-esses  from  meet'mg  perhaps  a  similar  &tc. 


*  I  should  like,'  said  a  little  girl  to  me,  when 
told  of  Wanderer's  death,  *  to  see  all  good,  faith- 
ful animals  rewarded  in  this  world  by  being  kept 
in  comfort  till  the  day  of  their  natural  death,  and 
in  a  future  state  by  being  allowed  to  meet  again 
their  old  masters  and  mistresses,  and  live  happily 
ever  after.' " 


Some  dogs,  in  their  love  and  affection  for  their 
masters,  have  at  times  equalled  human  beings  in 
their  constancy,  and  even  surpassed  them  in  the 
marvellous  intelligence  wit^  which  they  foresee 
and  avert  approaching  danger.  The  following 
example,  related  to  us  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
story,  may  proro  interesting. 

Two  girls,  daughters  otan  English  coontry 
doctor,  were  once  out  for  a  walk  together.  It 
was  an  autumn  afternoon,  sunny  and  pleasant 
They  were  accompanied  by  their  little  dog, 
named  Jack,  who  was  a  clever  little  terrier,  ai^ 
more  than  once  had  proved  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indeed  he  was,  their  protector  while 
out  walking.  Their  father  often  said  he  felt 
"quite  happy  when  Jack  was  with  them;  he 
was  sure  no  harm  could  come  to  them." 

The  two  girls  pursued  their  walk  mcarily. 
The  fine  afternoon  tempted  them  to  go  farther 
than  they  ought  however,  and  by  the  time  they 
turned  the  dusk  had  fallen,  and  toey  were  afiraid 
they  would  be  late  for  tea.  One  of  them  pro- 
poMd  to  take  a  short  cut  through  a  wood  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted,  having  often 
gathered  blackberries  in  it  on  a  summer  after- 
noon. The  other  a^eed,  and  so  they  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood  and  prepared  to  enter  it. 

"  All  the  same  I  am  rather  afraid,"  said  Doxa, 
the  younger  of  the  two ;  "toere  have  been  several 
robberies  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  saw  some 
very  odd-looking  men  pass  our"  door  to-^y; 
besides,  I  am  wearing  my  new  watch  which 
papa  gave  me  on  my  birth-day." 

**0  nonsense!"  her  sister  replied.  '*It  is  nearly 
six  o'clock  now ;  and  we  shall  be  late.  Be  sore 
no  one  will  wish  to  harm  us." 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  certain  as  you  are.  But 
what's  the  matter  with  Jack?  " 

Just  as  she  had  said  this.  Jack  advanced 
towards  them,  and  planting  himself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  path,  sat  down  and  whined. 

'•That  is  odd,"  said  Dora.  "I  never  reviember 
him  doing  that  before." 

The  other  girl  derided  her  fears,  and  attempted 
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Their  ^titude,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  profound 
towards  their  little  four-footed  prbtector,  who  we 
are  ^hul  to  hear  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  last  anecdote  we  shall  offer  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  one,  but  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
be  unacquainted  wiUi  it,  we  give  it  as  an  extraora- 
inary  and  touching  example  of  canine  devot- 
cdness.  A  FVench  merchant  having  some  money 
due  from  a  correspondent,  set  out  on  horseback, 
on  purpose  to  receive  it.  His  do^  accompanied 
him;  and  after  he  had  settled  his  afl&dra,  his 
master  fastened  his  bag  of  money  to  his  saddle 
and  rode  off  homewards.  The  aog  leaped  and 
barked  around  him  joyfully.  Having  ridden 
some  way,  the  merchant  paused  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments, and  having  dismounted,  he  sat  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  and  enjoyed  his  lunch.  On 
remounting,  however,  he  lor^ot  to  take  up  the 
ba^of  money  which  he  had  laid  on  the  grass,  and 
roSe  off  wiUiout  iL 

The  dog,  who  perceived  his  forgetfulness,  tried 
to  fetch  the  bag;  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  him  to 
carry.  He  thai  ran  after  his  master,  and  endeav- 
ored to  inform  him  of  his  loss  by  crying  and 
howling  lamentably.  The  merchant  could  not 
conceive  what  had  happened  to  the  dog,  and  so 
continued  his  course;  but  when  thejKX>r  animal, 
despairing  of  attracting  his  attention,  began  to 
bite  l^e  horse's  heels  in  order  to  try  and  stop  it, 
he  gitsw  alarmed,  and  supposing  he  had  gone 
ma£  in  crossing  a  brook  he  looked  to  see  if  the 
dog  would  drink.  The  faithful  creature  was, 
however,  too  intent  on  his  master's  business;  he 
bit  and  barked  more  than  ever.  The  mei*chant 
was  horrified.  He  was  sure  the  dog  was  mad. 
Much  as  he  loved  and  valued  the  creature,  yet  he 
could  not  sdlow  him  to  live  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  so  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast  and 
fired  at  his  faithful  servant.  His  aim  was  too 
sure ;  the  poor  do^  fell  wounded,  and  the  mer- 
chant spurred  on  bis  horse  with  a  heart  fldl  of 
sorrow.  Still,  he  never  thought  of  the  money; 
he  only  tried  to  console  himself  by  repeating: 
**  The  dog  was  mad.  But  I  had  rather  lost  my 
money  than  my  dog,  all  the  same,"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  his 
treasure.  It  was  gone.  In  that  instant  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  sacrificed 
his  sagacious  fnend  to  his  rashness  and  folly. 
Instanuy  he  turned  his  horse,  and  at  full  gallop 
made  his  way  to  the  place  where  he  had  lunched. 
He  passed  with  half-averted  eyes  the  scene  where 
the  tragedy  was  acted,  and  perceived  the  traces 
of  blood  as  he  proceeded.  He  was  oppressed, 
distracted.  But  in  vain  he  looked  for  his  dog; 
he  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  road. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
his  bag  of  money,  and  cursed  himself  in  the  mad- 
ness of  despair.  The  poor  dog,  unable  to  follow 
his  dear  but  cruel  master,  had  determined  to 
consecrate  his  last  moments  to  his  service.  All 
bloody  as  he  was,  he  had  crawled  to  the  forgotten 
bag,  and  lay  there  watching  beside  it —  slowly 
dymg.  When  he  saw  his  master,  he  tried  to  rise ; 
but  his  strength  was  gone — he  could  only  wag 
hb  tail  in  token  of  gratified  recognition.  The 
vital  tide  was  ebbing,  and  the  caresses  of  his 
master  could  not  prolong  his  fate  for  even  a  few 
minutes.  He  tried  to  lick  the  hand  that  was  now 
fondling  him  in  the  agonies  of  regret,  as  if  to  seal 
forgiveness  for  the  6eed  that  had  deprived  him  of 
lift*    He  then  cast  a  look  of  kindness  on  his  bc- 


Wo  cannot  conclude  this  anecdote  of  a  noble 
dog  without  quoting  these  beautiful  lines  from 
the  Oleaner: 

Of  all  the  boasted  conqaests  Man  has  made 
By  flood  or  field,  the  gentlest  and  the  best 
Is  in  the  dog,  the  generous  dog,  displayed ; 
For  ah !  what  virtues  glow  within  his  breast  I 

Through  life  the  same,  through  sunshine  and  in  storm; 

storm; 
At  once  Ma  lorcTs  protector  and  his  guide ; 
Shaped  to  his  wishes;  to  his  wants  conform ; 
His  slave,  his  fHend,  his  pastime,  and  his  pride  I 

CHEMICAL  ACTION  m  ITS   GEOLOGICAL 

ASPECT. 

BY  T.  MELLARD  READS,  C.  B.,  F.  G.  8. 

Every  one  is,  no  doubt,  fiuniliar  with  the  fiict 
that,  in  boiling  most  water  in  our  common  ket- 
tles, a  white  precipitate,  known  as  "tar^^^  forms 
on  the  inside  of  the  v^sel.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  our  well  water,  ami  is  duo  to  the  &ct 
that  the  water»  in  its  passage  through  the  pores 
of  the  rock,  has  dissolved  and  taken  up,  in  solu- 
tion, lime,  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  which  is 
precipitated  in  the  process  of  boiling.  This  is 
not  only  the  case  with  well  water,  but,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  with  river  water,  the  rela- 
tive amounts  being  due  to  the  nature  of  the  rock 
forming  the  drainage  basin  of  the  river.  We  are 
thus  brought  face  to  face  with  Hie  foct  that  all 
natural  water  contains,  however  cleat  it  may 
seem,  extraneous  minerals  in  solution,  for  not 
onlv  do  wo  find  lime  in  it,  both  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate  and  a  sulphate,  but  also  magnesia, 
silica,  potash,  soda,  iron,  and  oHier  minerals,  in 
more  or  less  minute  proportions. 

This  may  seem  a  very  small  matter,  and  a  very 
weak  instance  of  **  chemical  action,"  but  these 
very  forces,  apparently  so  insignificant,  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  fiishioning  this  world  of 
ours  into  its  pleasing  alternations  of  mountain 
and  valley,  hill  and  dale.  But  to  make  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  plain,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
some  figures  that  will  give  an  idea  of  the  gross, 
as  well  as  relative,  quantity  of  minerals  removed 
in  solution  by  water.  It  is  possible,  you  may 
think,  that  19  grains  per  gallon  of  '*  solids  in 
solution  "  is  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
but  as  regards  the  river  Thames  it  means,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Prestwich^s  calculation,  the 
removal  into  the  sea  annually  of  548,230  tons  of 
saline  matter,  or,  rou^ly  speaking,  a  ton  a 
minute. 

Wo  thus  see  that  all  rivers  are  carriers  of  in- 
visible material,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  whdch,  the  most  unobservimt 
person  can  see,  is  hurried  along  to  the  sea  at 
every  fhsshet,  a  slow  and  silent  transference  of 
materials  is  taking  place  with  great  uiiiformity 
of  action,  winter  and  summer,  dry  weather  and 
wet,  from  the  land  seawards.  Tlie  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Danube  unitedly,  according  to 
calculations  I  have  made,  remove  annually  in 
solution  over  thirty-six  million  tons  of  saline 
matter. 

By  an  elaborate  calcuUition,  but  a  thoroughly 
reliable  one,  I  have  arrived  at  the  result  that  tl:^ 
rainfall  removes,  in  England  and  Wales,  matter 
in  solution  eoual  to  one  foot  in  thickness  over  the 
whole  area  (m  round  numbers)  in  thirteen  thou- 
sand years.*    But  these  effects  of  chemical  action 

•Geolo^cal  time.    Presidential  Address,  Liverpool 
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mean  much  more,  geologically,  than  at  first  sight 
appears,  for  the  removal  of  so  much  mineral  mat- 
ter in  solution  is,  in  most  cases,  the  destruction 
of  the  cementin?  materials  that  hold  the  more 
insoluble  particles  of  the  rocks  together,  and 
their  consequent  degradation .  It  is  as  if  the  mor- 
tar of  this  building  were  dissolved  out  by  chem- 
ical action,  and  the  loose  bricks,  stone,  and  tim- 
ber carried  away  by  the  first  floods  into  the  river; 
Mersey.  Therdbre  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to 
account  for  geological  changes  of  mamiitude,  we 
only  require  time  and  large  areas  of  &nd  for  the 
rain  to  act  upon. 

The  effects  of  chemical  action  on  rocks  is  often 
apparent  in  an  objectionable  and  costly  manner 
in  the  stone  used  for  building  purposes.  The 
decomposition  and  crumbling  away  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  of  which  Chester  Cathedral  was 
built  is  an  instance,  and  in  tlie  Shrowsbuiy 
churches  the  decay  is  very  apparent.  The  same 
mav  be  said  of  the  Permian  sandstone,  of  which 
a  cnurch  in  Coventry  is  composed,  while  in  Lud- 
low parish  church  the  same  action  may  be  seen 
on  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  decay  of  these 
stratified  rocks  is  largely  due  to  their  numerous 
planes  of  bedding  and  porous  nature,  permitting 
ihe  penetration  M)f  water.  Solid  granite,  how- 
ever, not  possessing  any  stratification,  weathers 
and  decays  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  granite 
used  for  building  purposes  about  Dublin,  the  de- 
composition being  very  rapid.  The  decay  appears 
to  me  to  be  due  to  the  state  of  agglomeration  of 
the  grains  of  which  it  is  compost,  in  addition  to 
the  chemical  nature  of  its  constituent  minerals. 
Solid  CTanite  rocks  decay  in  siiu  to  the  depth  of 
many  Teet,  and  the  resultant  of  the  decomposition 
is,  in  Cornwall,  kaolin  or  china  clay.  In  the 
boulder  clay  about  Liverpool,  we  find  many  de- 
cayed boulders  of  granite  and  greenstone,  in  some 
cases  the  core  being  preserved,  and  ringing  like 
metal  under  the  hammer,  while  the  surface  exfo- 
liates and  falls  to  powder.  Limestone  appears 
to  be  beautifully  preserved  in  the  clay,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  it  is  dissolved  away. 
These  specimens  show,  in  the  case  of  limestone, 
the  most  delicate  striations  preserved ;  in  tlie  case 
of  greenstone  only  a  resultant  powder. 

if  from  such  small  examples  we  extend  our 
views  to  natwal  scenery,  we  find  that  its  char- 
acter lias  been  largely  determined  by  chemical 
action.  The  valleys  and  dells  of  Derbyshire,  so 
admired  for  their  beauty,  the  gorge  of  the  Chee 
Tor,  the  clifi^  of  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire,  all 
result  from  the  dissolution  of  limestone  by  the 
chemical  action  of  rain,  but  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  limestone  districts  are  the 
caverns  with  which  they  abound.  The  Peak 
Cavern,  Kent's  Hole,  Wokey  Hole,  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky,  are  all  produced  by  the 
continued  action  of  water  percolating  from  the 
surface  through  joints  and  fissures,  removing  the 
lime  in  solution,  and  enlarging,  slowly  but 
sui'ely,  its  channels  until  large  caverns  are  pro- 
duced, sometimes  underground  rivers,  and  finally 
as  the  roof  foils  in,  valleys. 

Having  just  returned  Irom  a  visit  to  the  Bitr- 
ren,  a  remarkable  limestone  district  in  county 
Clare,  by  Galway  Bay,  I  was  much  struck  witfi 
the  effect  of  chemical  action  on  the  scenery. 
There  you  have  grand  limestone  mountains, 
rising  terrace  above  terrace,  in  many  places  en- 
tirely bare  of  verdure,  in  others  covered  with 
grass,  of  l^e  hue  which  gives  the  name  of  the 


**  Emerald  Isle^'  to  Ireland,  while  a  closer  in- 
spection shows  most  of  the  terraces  and  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  to  be  split  up  with  ioints 
in  all  stipes  of  enlargement  by  rain  wash,  tlie 
upper  sur&ces  often  bare ;  in  others  with  basin- 
shaped  hollows  holding  water  like  a  saucer,  in 
which  a  fresh- water  Alga  grows.    In  others  the 
joints  may  be  overgrown  with  moss  and  ver- 
dure, giving  a  treacherous  appearance  of  solidity 
—  places  to  be  avoided  at  the  risk  of  a  sprained 
ankle  or  broken  lee^ — but  by  far  the  most  curious 
thin^  is  to  see,  peniaps  eighteen  inches  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crevices,  the  surface  rocks 
being  bare,  ferns  growing  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance.    My   friend,    Dr.    King,    of   (klway, 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  decay  of  the  Alga 
formed  a  very  fine  soil  which  washed  into  these 
crevices,  forming  a  fitting  support  to  the  maid- 
en-hair fern.    The  Alpine  pmnt,  Dryca  odopeUda, 
also  grows  in  great  luxiuiance,  and  it  is  the 
relict  of  a  former  Arctic  cBmate.    In  other 
^aces,  where  the  rock  is  not  ''jointed,^*  Dr. 
King  informs  me,  there  exist  plains  of  bore 
limestone.    Not  a  stream  of  water  is  to  be  seen 
in  all  this  remarkable  district,  but  many  springs, 
which  the  inhabitants  hold  in  superstitious  rev- 
erence, and  call  **holy  wells,^^  sometimes  form- 
ing very  picturesque  subjects  for  sketching;  of 
this  character  is  tlie  one  at  Glen  Inoh,  near  Bal- 
lyvaughan.    This  continuous  solvent  action  on 
tlie  rocks  from  the  joints  frequently  quarries  out 
lai'ge  blocks  of  limestone,  proving,  I  have  no 
doubt,  of  great  advantage  to  the  builders  of 
those  remarkable  structm'es  called  "  Bound  Tow- 
ers,^^  the  objects  of  so  much  controversy  and  lit- 
tle knowledge,  of  which  the  use  has  never  been 
discovered,  nor  the  date  of  their  building  fixed. 

Lochs  Mask  and  Corrib  are  botli  basins  in  the 
mountain  limestone  of  Connemara.  They  com- 
municate only  by  on  underground  river.  To 
show  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  geology  to 
the  engineer,  I  may  mention  Uiat  <Siring  the 
&mine  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  a  canal  to 
connect  the  two  lakes  for  navigation  purposes. 
The  cut  was  made,  but  when  the  water  was 
turned  in,  so  fractured  and  fissured  were  the 
bottom  and  sides  that  the  canal  would  not  bold 
water,  and  it  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  of 
misdirected  energy. 

To  treat  fully  of  the.connection  between  scen- 
ery and  chemical  action  would  take  up  more 
space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  but  I  trust  in 
this  short  outline  I  have  given  an  insist  into 
the  forces  which  produce  natural  beauties  that 
charm  the  eye,  or  grander  ones  that  awe  the 
mind.  The  forces  of  the  storm-toased  sea,  the 
hurricane,  the  earthquake,  and  volcano,  may 
seem  much  more  potent  and  tmible,  but  Uie 
ever  evenly  enduring  wear  of  the  element  through 
chemical  action  produces  in  the  end  results  quite 
as  great,  nay,  greater,  though  it  is  so  distrib- 
uted and  slow  as  to  be  unappreciable  to  the  eye 
except  in  its  effects  after  long  lapses  of  time. 

Eardunckc's  Sdcnce-Oosiip. 

DE  PBOFUNDIS. 

Below  the  dark  waves,  where  the  dead  go  down. 

Arc  gulfs  of  night  more  deep ; 
But  little  care  they  whom  the  waves  onoe  drown. 

How  far  from  light  they  sleep. 

But  who,  in  deepest  sorrow  though  he  be. 

Fears  not  a  deeper  stiU  ? — 
Ah,  God  I  that  sorrow  were  as  the  sea. 

Whose  topmost  waters  kill.  Spectator. 
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A  NEW  GKEAT  GUN. 

The  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  have  been 
invited  by  Hen*  Kinipp  to  send  representatives 
to  be  present  at  the  trials  of  a  new  gun  of  extraor- 
dinary size  to  take  place  at  Meppen,  in  West- 
phalia, on  or  about  the  15th  inst.  The  invitation 
has  been  accepted  by  the  War  Office,  which  will 
be  representea  by  two  officers  deputed  for  that 
purpose.  The  Admiralty  have  signified,  for  the 
present,  that  the  subjev  t  is  under  consideration. 
The  ran  to  be  experimented  with  on  this  occa- 
sion IS  the  largest  specimen  of  steel  ordnance  yet 
made.  It  weighs  72  tons,  with  a  calibre  of  40 
centimeti*es,  or  15  3-4  inches.  The  length  of  the 
ran  is  32  feet  8  inches,  and  that  of  the  bore  28 
feet  6  inches.  The  j^iglish  80-ton  gtm  has  a 
calibre  of  16  inches,  a  total  length  of  27  feet,  and 
a  bore  24  feet  long.  The  superior  length  of  bore 
in  the  Krupp  gun  is  thus  apparent,  being^21  3-4 
calibres,  as  against  18  calibres  in  the  English 
gun.  The  material  of  which  the  Krupp  gun  is 
composed  is  steel  throughout.  The  core  of  the 
gun  consists  of  a  tube  running  its  entire  length, 
as  in  the  Woolwich  gun,  but  open  at  the  rear, 
the  loadinfir  being  at  the  breech  instead  of  the 
muzzle.  Ihe  tube  of  this  large  weapon  being  of 
such  great  length,  it  has  l)een  made  in  two  por- 
tions, the  joint  being  secured  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. We  may  observe  that  a  sectional  drawing 
of  a  Krupp  gun  is  not  to  be  obtained,  that  the 
exact  mode  of  building  up  is  not  discoverable, 
except  by  cutting  the  ran  to  pieces.  Over  the 
tube  are  four  "jackets,^  or  cylinder,  of  various 
lengths,  supplemented  by  a  ring  over  the  breech 
portion.  The  cylinders  are  much  less  massive 
than  in  the  Eraser  gun,  and  approximate  n.ore  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Armstrong  ordnance.  The 
gun  is  chambered  -^  tliat  is  to  say,  the  powder- 
chamber  has  a  greater  diameter  than  the  bore. 
The  form  given  to  the  powder  prisms,  and  the 
adjustment  of  tlie  cartridge  in  the  bore  allow 
altogether  an  amount  of  space  which  gives  forty 
per  cent,  of  air  to  the  powder  actually  composing 
the  charge.  The  gun  is  riiled  on  the  polygroove 
system,  with  a  uniform  twist,  and  the  shot  is 
rotated  by  means  of  a  copper  ring  let  into 'its  cir- 
cumference near  the  b  se.  This  ripg,  by  fiUing 
the  grooves  of  the  rifling,  also  acts  as  a  ^as- 
check,  and  seals  the  bore  urom  the  moment  it  is 
rammed  into  its  place,  without  waiting  for  Any 
*•  setting  up  "  by  the  {wressm-e  of  the  powder-gas 
on  igniting  the  charge.  The  closing  of  the  breech 
is  ^ected  by  means  of  a  sliding  wedge,  which 
passes  across  the  bore,  and  is  there  fixed.  The 
construction  of  this  wedge  is  highly  ingenious 
and  simple,  one  feature  being  that  of  rendering  it 
impossible  to  fire  the  gun  until  the  breech  is 
effiactually  closed.  The  wedge  is  rounded  at  the 
back  into  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  splitting  of  the  gun  by  sharp  angles. 
This  modification  of  the  wedge  has  made  the 
Krupp  guns  much  more  secure  than  they  were 
some  years  ago,  when  the  wedge  was  made 
square  at  the  rear. 

Tlie  charge  for  this  monster  gun  is  to  be  3851b. 
of  prismatic  powder,  the  projectile  being  a 
chilled  iron  shell  of  16601b.,  with  a  bursting 
charge  of  221b.  of  powder.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  velocity  of  the  projectile  as  it  leaves  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  will  be  500  metres,  or  1640 
feet  per  second,  coiTesponding  to  an  energy  of 
very  nearly  31,000  foot-tons.    Calculations  liave 


been  made  for  certain  distances — namely,  at 
547  yards  a  velocity  of  1565  feet,  at  1094  yards  a 
velocity  of  1502  feet,  at  1641  yards  a  velocity  of 
1443  feet,  at  2187  yards  a  velocity  of  1391  feet, 
and  at  2i734  yards  a  velocity  of  1345  feet  per 
second.  This  last  range,  it  will  be  seen,  is  equal 
to  2500  metres,  the  other  distances  given  being 
respectively  500  metres,  1000,  1500  and  2000. 
The  Meppen  shootinj^  ^ound  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  trial  ofthis  gun,  there  being  an 
available  range  of  17,000  metres,  or  neai'ly 
eleven  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  4000  metres. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  gun  will  be  fired  at  any 
great  angle  of  elevation,  or  even  this  noble 
range  would  be  insufficient.  It  is  estimated, 
rather  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  otherwise, 
that  if  the  gun  wei*e  fired  with  its  axis  raised  to 
an  angle  of  43  degrees  with  the  horizon,  it 
would  send  its  projectile  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  Great  accuracy  is  also  claimed  for  this 
weapon,  as  for  all  the  Krupp  breech-loading 
guns.  At  the  forthooming  trials  targets  will  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  Diat  the  gun  will  have 
to  be  directed  by  other  means  than  tlie  visibilitv 
of  the  object  to  be  hit.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  cost  of  this  great  steel  gun  will  considerably 
exceed  that  of  the  Fraser  ran  of  80  tons.  The 
largest  steel  rans  previously  made  are  Krupp^s 
two  56-ton  breech-loaders,  one  of  which  is  at 
Constantinople  and  the  other  at  Cronstadt. 

With  a  view  to  correct  sundry  misstatements 
concerning  his  guns,  Herr  Knipp  is  now  issuing 
a  document  dated  fi-'om  Essen,  m  Rhenish  Piiis- 
sia,  giving  the  history  of  his  ordnance  since 
1847.  We  thus  learn  that  of  about  18,000  guns 
supplied  to  Continental  nations  twenty-two  in 
all  have  burst.  Of  tliese  twenty-two  guns  as 
many  as  seventeen  were  constructed  according 
to  a  system  which  was  superseded  in  1870,  while 
of  the  new  construction  only  five  casualties  ai'c 
known.  Only  6400  guns  were  made  before  1870, 
so  that  the  ^ures  since  that  date  have  only 
been  one  in  about  2300,  "notwithstanding  tlio 
most  severe  handling.*^  A  list  of  the  entire 
number  of  failm'es,  twenty-two  in  all,  is  given, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  cause  in  each  case.  Herr 
Krupp  claims  that  when  the  facts  are  duly 
weighed  it  will  be  seen  that  his  guns  are  highly 
satisfacrtory  in  all  lespects.  They  have  passed 
through  toe  ordeal  of  several  campaigns,  in 
which  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  roughest 
usa^e,  the  rounds  bein^  fired  sometimes  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
throw  water  over  the  rans  to  keep  thein  cool. 
He  also  mentions  that  double  charges  of  powder 
were  ofl^n  used  to  give  greater  nmgo.  Herr 
Krupp  asserts  that  tuthough  some  of  nis  guns 
of  the  older  typp  became  disabled  before  Paris, 
yet  not  a  single  gun  made  of  his  steel  **  burst " 
during  the  whole  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
Summing  up  tlie  various  particulars,  Herr  Krupp 
claims  that  in  all  points  affecting  the  value  of 
ordnance  —  namely,  range,  accuracy,  penetra- 
tion, leading  speecC  and  endurance — bis  breech- 
loader has  stood  the  severest  tests  in  peace  and 
war.  He  observes  that  the  fact  of  all  Conti- 
nental nations,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
having  adopted  his  ordnance  is  a  forcible  argu- 
ment m  its  favor.  Of  course  much  that  relates 
to  guns  is  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  perhaps 
the  £iirf  st  conclusion  is  tliat  more  than  one  stylo 
of  gun  has  its  own  peculiai*  merit. 

Iron, 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  HOAXES. 

Hoaxes  na  a  rule  are  hateftil  things,  doing 
credit  to  neither  the  heads  nor  the  hearts  of  the 
perpetrators;  simply  deceptions  horn  of  mischief 
or  malice,  requiring  no  wit  to  devise  them,  and 
venr  little  cleverness  to  execute  them  success- 
Ailfy.  For  instance,  the  following  hoax  in  the 
shape  of  a  tele^am  to  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge, 
was  perpetrated  during  the  visit  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate a  few  years  aco :  "His  Imperial  MajeBty 
the  Shah  of  Persia  desires  to  visit  your  university 
town  en  route  from  London,  by  special  arriving 
at  Cambridge  station  about  1.10.  Be  prepared 
with  escort  and  reception  as  far  as  time  allows.^* 
The  paltry  concocter  of  the  false  telegram  had 
not  much  to  plume  himself  upon,  even  though 
the  Vice-chancellors  of  the  university,  the  Mayor 
and  corporation,  and  the  Volunteers  were  in- 
veigled into  a  bootless  journey  to  the  railway 
station ;  and  that  the  population  of  Cambridge 
turned  out,  only  to  turn  home  again  witi^out 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  Persian  mgniiary. 

Hoaxers  are  often  worse  than  m^cious,  and 
care  not  what  trouble  may  ensue  so  long  as  their 
private  ends  are  served.  A  yoimg  couple  about 
to  be  married  at  the  synagogue  in  Birmingham 
were  startled  by  the  delivery  of  a  telegram  from 
London  running :  **  Stop  marria^  at  once.  His 
wife  and  children  have  arrived  m  London,  and 
will  come  on  to  Birmingham. "  The  bride  &intcd ; 
the  bride^oom  protested  against  being  summa- 
rily provided  with  a  wife  and  f^ily,  but  had  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way,  a  single  man  still, 
through  an  exasperated  crowd,  follof  sympathy 
for  the  wronged  girl :  whose  friends  found  upon 
inquiry  that  they  had  been  duped— probablv  by 
a  revengeild  rival  of  the  man  whose  happiness 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  deferred. 

A  more  curious  and  more  malignant  hoax — ^for 
the  perpetration  of  which  the  author,  if  discov- 
ered, would  have  been  branded  with  in&my — 
was  practised,  apparently  "for  the  flm  of  the 
thing,"  upon  a  Parisian  lady  whose  husband  had 
gone  to  Cnina  on  business.  One  day  she  received 
a  letter,  dated  fh>m  Old  China  Street,  Canton. 
••  Madame,"  said  the  writer,  "  I  have  to  announce 
a  moumfbl  event.  Your  husband,  taken  pris- 
oner by  Malay  pirates,  has  been  burned  alive  apd 
his  bones  calcined  to  powder.  I  have  been  able 
to  procm*e  but  a  few  pinches  of  this  powder, 
which  I  inclose."  As  she  opened  the  box,  a 
strange  idea  came  into  the  heaa  of  the  distracted 
widow ;  and  sending  for  some  snuff,  she  mixed 
the  powder  with  it,  piouslv  determined  to  inhale 
all  that  remained  of  her  lost  spouse.    The  first 

Sinch,  however,  brought  on  such  violent  bleed- 
ig,  that  a  doctor  h^  to  be  called  in ;  but  the 
lady  died  in  a  few  hours,  shortly  before  the  ar- 
rival of  a  letter  fix>m  her  husband,  proving  that 
the  story  of  his  capture  and  calcination  was  the 
cruel  invention  of  some  unknown  enemy.  The 
reader  will  peruse  the  foregoing  with  **  mingled 
feelings." 

A  french  merchant  was  agreeably  surprised  bv 
the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  communication  ad- 
vising him  that  a  box  of  treasure  was  buried  in 
his  garden,  and  that  the  exact  whereabouts  would 
be  mown  him  if  he  agreed  to  an  equal  division 
of  the  spoil.  He  jumped  at  the  oflfer,  met  his 
kind  iniormant,  and  the  pair  were  soon  plying 
their  labor  being  rewarded  by  the  un- 
of  a  box,  full  of  silver  coins.    The 


delisted  merchant  counted  out  two  pOes  of  dgfat 
hundred  five-franc  pieces,  and  bade  his  partner 
take  his  share.  That  worthy,  after  contemplat- 
ing his  heap  for  a/ninute  or  two,  obs^red  it  was 
raUier  too  heavjr  a  load  to  carry  comfortably  to 
the  railway  station;  he  would  prefer  having  the 
amount  in  gold  or  notes,  if  it  could  be  managed. 
Nothing  was  easier ;  a  walk  up  to  l^e  house,  and 
the  business  was  settled  entimy  to  his  aatis&e- 
tion  and  that  of  the  merchant  too.  Twenty-four 
hours  later,  the  good  man  took  a  very  difer^it 
view  of  the  transaction,  for  upon  examination 
he  discovered  there  was  not  one  gmuine  five- 
franc  piece  among  the  sixteen  hun<&ed. 

It  is  the  business  of  rogues  to  trick  honest 
men ;  sometimes,  however,  the  case  is  reversed. 
Not  long  ago  some  burglars  paid  a  midnight 
visit  to  a  Hull  shopkeeper.  Ijie  cash-box  lay 
handy.  It  was  heavy,  too,  so  heavy  that  the 
thieves  did  not  stay  to  help  themselves  to  aught 
beside.  Next  morning  tibe  cash-box  was  found 
not  far  from  the  pi*emises,  and  its  contents  in  an 
ash-pit  close  by,  for  after  all  Hieir  trouble  taken 
and  risk  run,  the  burgl^  found  themselves  mas- 
ters only  of  a  lump  of  lead,  and  that  their  intended 
victim  bad  been  too  artfiil  for  them. 

One  of  the  cleverest  hoaxes  ever  perpetrated, 
was  one  invented  by  Swift,  and  intended  for  the 
public  good.  He  caused  to  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated some  "last  words"  of  a  street-robber 
named  Elliston,  purporting  to  be  written  shortly 
before  his  execution,  in  which  the  condenmed 
thief  was  made  to  say :  ••  Now  as  I  am  a  dying 
man,  I  have  done  something  which  may  be  or 

food  use  to  the  public.  I  have  left  with  an 
onest  man — the  only  honest  man  I  was  ever  ac- 
quainted with — ^the  names  of  all  my  wicked 
bretliren,  the  places  of  their  abode,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  chief  crimes  tiiey  have  committed ; 
in  many  of  which  I  have  been  thdr  accomplice, 
and  heard  the  rest  fbom  .tiieir  own  mouths.  I 
have  likewise  set  down  '^e  names  of  those  >^e 
call  our  setters,  of  the  wicked  houses  we  ft-e- 
quent,  and  all  of  those  who  receive  and  buy  oar 
stolen  goods.  I  have  solemnly  charged  this 
honest  man,  and  have  received  his  promise  upon 
oath,  that  whenever  he  hears  of  any  rogue  to  foe 
tried  for  robbery  or  house-breaking,  he  will  look 
into  his  list,  and  if  he  finds  the  name  there  of  the 
thief  concerned,  to  send  Uie  whole  paper  to  the 
^vemment.  Of  this  I  here  give  my  companiona 
mir  and  public  warning,  and  nope  they  will  take 
it."  We  are  told  the  Dean's  ruse  succeeded  so 
well  that  street  robberies  were  fbr  many  years 
after  few  and  far  between. 

Tour  plausible  rascal  is  never  at  a  loss,  even 
when  his  trickery  is  found  out.  A  needy-looking 
fellow  watching  a  man  selecting  a  water-melon 
from  a  huge  pile  outside  a  Detroit  grocery  store, 
ejaculated:  **I  wish  I  had  five  cents  to  get  a 
small  melon;  I  haven^t  tasted  one  for  over  two 
years."  The  sum  was  placed  in  his  hand,  and 
the  giver  had  just  found  a  melon  to  his  mind, 
when  he  spied  the  dihmidated  one  coming  out  of 
a  drinking-shop  hard  by.  -''I  thought  you 
wanted  that  money  to  buy  a  melon,"  said  be. 
"  So  I  did,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  told  you  I  hadn't 
tasted  melon  for  over  two  years ;  but  after  reflect- 
ing, I  found  I  hadn't  tasted  whiskey  for  over 
three.  Ttiei^efore  I  gave  whiskey  a  shove  to  catch 
up  with  melon,  and  start  off  square.  Nothing 
mean  about  me,  sir.    Good-bye!^' 

The  swindled  individual  assuredly  would  not 
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have  agreed  with  Butler,  that  the  pleasure  is  as 
great  of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat,  although  the 
poet^s  axiom  holds  ^ood  in  some  cases,  that  is, 
so  long  as  the  deluded  one  is  blissfully  ignorant 
of  the  deceit.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  invited  to 
sup  at  Sydney  Smith's,  took  a  cousin  of  his,  an 
ensign  in  a  Highhmd  regiment,  with  him.  On 
hcanng  the  host^s  name  pronounced,  the  ensim 
whispered:  ''Is  that  the  great  Sir  Sudney?" 
Uname  to  resist  the  sudden  temptation.  Sir  James 
confirmed  his  relative  in  his  mistak^  and  con- 
trived U>  give  Sydney  a  hint  of  the  joke.  The 
wity  appreciating  the  situation,  acted  the  part  of 
the  hero  of  Acre  to  perfection,  fighting  his  name- 
sake^s  battles  over  aeain,  to  the  edification  of  the 
young  officer  and  the  amusement  of  the  rest  of 
the  party.  So  delighted  with  the  condescension 
of  the  great  Sir  Sudney  was  the  Highlander,  that 
he  insisted  upon  fetching  the  piper  of  his  regi- 
ment* to  r^a^  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  the  hero 
with  the  music  of  the  pipes.  Sir  James  then 
broke  up  the  party  by  declaring  his  hot-blooded 
cousin  would  certainly  kill  him  if  he  discovered 
how  he  had  been  deceived.  He  nearly  did  so  a 
few  days  afterwards;  for  taking  a  walk  with 
Mackintosh,  whom  should  they  meet  but  Sydney 
Smith  and  his  wife!  When  the  lady  was  intro- 
duced, the  ensign  was  rather  taken  aback,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  Sur  James :  "  I  didn't  know 
Sir  Sudney  was  married  1"  "Why,  no,"  said 
Mackintosh,  as  thcg  moved  off;  "not  exactly 
married;  only  an  Egyptian  slave  he  brought 
over  with  him.  Fatima,  you  know— you  under- 
stand." And  Fatima  actually  became  Mrs. 
Smith's  name  among  her  husband's  intimates. 

Sydney  Smith  had  ui  easier  part  to  play  than 
that  essayed  by  an  Oxford  fnend  of  Augustus 
Hare.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Madame  de 
Stael  was  the  rage.  It  was  bruited  abroad  that 
she  had  arrived  in  England,  and  intended  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  certain  un^rgraduate  who  had  made 
her  acquaintance  in  France.  That  gentleman 
became  an  object  of  universal  interest.  By-and- 
by  it  was  announced  that  Madame  had  come, 
and  her  frigid  ventured  to  invite  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor and  the  heads  of  the  houses  to  meet  the 
illustrious  dame  at  breakfast.  The  party  assem- 
bled, the  breakfast  went  off  admirably,  all  pres- 
ent being  charmed  by  the  grace,  wit,  and  bril- 
liant ocmversation  of  the  heroine  of  the  occasion. 
It  was  not  till  many  weeks  afterwards  that  it 
came  out  the  dame  who  had  won  all  hetfrts  was 
not  only  not  Madame  de  Stael,  but  no  lady  at  all, 
merely  a  counterfeit  presentment;  admirably 
made  up,  and  as  admurably  acted  by  a  clever 
undergraduate,  fomiliar  with  French  manners 
and  the  French  tongue.  •  .  .         i. 

One  summer  night  some  fifty  years  since,  the 
good  people  of  Bude,  or  such  of  them  as  were 
out  and  about,  were  startled  by  the  news  that  a 
mermaid  was  singing  on  a  rock  some  distance 
fix)m  the  shore;  and  thdr  own  eyes  and  ears 
soon  Verified  the  report.  The  next  night  there 
was  a  rush  of  the  population  to  the  beach.  They 
were  not  disappomted ;  the  mermaid  appeared, 
and  flashed  the  moonbeams  about  nrom  her 
hand-mirror.  Teltfcopes  were  brought  in  req- 
uisition; but  she  took  no  heed;  braiding  her 
tresses^  and  trolling  forth  her  melancholy  dit^ 
in  profound  indifference  to  the  excitement  she 
caused.  Next  night  it  was  the  same,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  only  the  crowds  grew 
greater  and  the  mermaid  hoarser.    At  last  she 


tired  of  entertaining  the  multitude  gratuitously, 
and  winding  up  her  vocal  performance  with 
something  strongly  resembling  "  God  save  the 
King,"  aived  off  the  rock,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Had  the  deceived  people  known  that 
their  strange  visitant  was  a  half-naked  student 
qf  divinity,  whose  legs  were  enveloped  in  oil- 
skin, and  his  head  covered  with  plaited  seaweed, 
the  chances  are  that  the  so-called  mermaid's 
career  must  have  been  a  short-lived  one,  and 
that  the  Church  would  have  had  one  member 
the  less! 

Just  now,  Mr.  Edison  is  the  "most  remark- 
able man,  sir,"  in  the  United  States ;  and  our 
cousins  are  disposed  to  believe  that  nothing  is 
impossible  to  the  genius  of  Menlo  Park.  So, 
when  the  New  York  Ora^hic  perpetrated  a  firet- 
of- April  joke  by  announcing  mat  the  famous  in- 
ventor had  perfected  a  machine  for  making 
cereal  food  out  of  earth,  and  wine  out  of  water, 
the  Patent  office  at  Washington  was  plagued 
with  inquirers  wanting  to  know  if  such  a  ma- 
chine had  been  patented  there.  Paper  after 
paper  copied  the  hoaxer's  article  in  dreadfhl 
earnest,  and  the  staid  and  sober  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  in  an  editorial  waxed  eloquent 
upon  the  bewildering  discovery,  pointing  out 
what  would  have  been  the  fat^,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  of  a  man  daring  to  impart  articulate 
speech  to  a  machine,  to  control  a  voice  which 
could  be  heard  above  the  tempest,  and  to  lock 
up  for  years,  and  free  at  will,  the  softest  notes  of 
asong-oird;  and  congratulating  the  electrician 
that  his  inventive  genius  had  the  liberal  atmos- 
phere of  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  to  dis- 
port itself,  and  a  sympathetic  generation  to  ap- 
plaud its  triumphs.  Coming  to  its  Washington 
tel^ram  concerning  the  now  machine  for  man- 
ufacturing food  from  inorganic  elements,  the 
Advertiser  declared  the  story  to  be  credible,  and 
went  on:  "We  have  no  idea  as  to  what  Mr. 
Edison  professes  to  be  able  to  do  with  the  ele- 
ments; hut  certain  it  is,  that  whatever  he  may 
add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
uses  of  matter,  far  from  being  suppressed  as 
heretical,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  world,  and 
rightly  re^rded  as  redounding  to  the  glory  of 
the  great  Regulator  of  all  laws.  Civilization  is 
yet  m  its  infancy.  Says  Emerson :  •  There  is 
not  a  property  in  nature  but  a  mind  is  bom  to 
seek  and  find  it.'  Let  steady-going  people  whose 
breath  has  been  taken  away  by  the  pace  we  seem 
to  be  driving  at  just  now,  take  heart,  therefore, 
and  be  thankful  that  the  genius  of  true  bene&c- 
tors  of  the  race,  like  ^ison,  cannot  now  be 
crippled  and  bli^ted  by  superstition  and  bigotry, 
as  it  was  when  Galileo  was  forced  to  recant  the 
awful  heresy  that  two  and  two  make  four."  The 
Buffalo  editor  ^ew  what  it  was  to  have  kis 
breath  taken  away,  when  he  saw  his  article  re- 

grinted  in  the  New  Tork  Orapfdc  with  the  head- 
ig,  ••  They  Bite."  Chambers's  Journal, 

THE  WOUNDED  HAND. 
From  a  Oerman  DeUctive^s  M4e  Book, 

BT  KARISSA  ROSAVO. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1875, 1  stood  in  our  office, 
behind  my  desk,  when  our  chief  entered  the  room 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  addressed  me  with 
an  invitation  to  undertake  the  unravelling  of  a 
mystery  which  had  baffi^  the  local  police  at  T. 
I  consented,  and  departed  for  the  scene  of  the 
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crime  which  liud  been  committed,  much  limited, 
however,  as  to  the  time  I  was  allowed  for  spend- 
ing; on  thocase. 

Two  hundi*ed  and  filly-fiTe  thousand  marks 
had  been  stolen  fVom  the  widow  of  a  well-con- 
nected man,  named  Friedow.  Her  villa  stood 
outside  the  gates  of  a  small  town,  and  the  lost 
property  consisted  chiefly  in  coupons  and  such 
value,  together  with  a  little  coin.  Her  habit  was 
to  keep  all  papery  of  importance,  as  well  as 
money,  in  a  chest  of  drawers  beside  her  bed. 
Her  sleeping  room  was  situated  on  the  first  floor, 
and  had  but  one  window,  which  looked  out  upon 
the  yard.  Her  confidential  friends  had  often  ad- 
vised Fraa  Friedow  to  keep  her  gold  at  least  in 
some  safer  place,  but  she  had  always  resisted 
such  counsel,  and  put  no  faith  in  banks  or  bank- 
ers. As  to  a  safe !  she  had  averred  that  if  robbers 
did  ever  molest  her,  unless  her  trusty  dog  and 
her  faithful  Frederick,  who  was  her  factotum  and 
the  only  mciio  person  upon  her  little  property, 
could  protect  her,  an  iron  box  would  avail  litue 
beyond,  perhaps,  delaying  the  thieves  in  laying 
hold  of  what  they  wanted. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  May,  the  poor  lady 
was  suddenly  awakened  about  twelve  o'clock. 
Her  room  was  illuminated.  Before  her  bed  stood 
a  small  thin  man,  with  a  lantern  in  bds  left  hand 
and  a  hatchet  in  his  right. 

In  a  rough,  disguis(^  voice  he  threatened  to 
knock  out  her  brains  if  she  so  much  as  ventured 
to  utter  a  sound.  The  unfortunate  Frau  was 
already  voiceless  from  alarm.  This  speech  could 
scarcely  make  her  more  quiet,  but  she  could  use 
her  eyes,  and  did  so  for  the  next  few  seconds 
while  her  visitors  remained  with  her.  She  saw 
that  the  speaker  wore  black  hose,  a  blue  blouse, 
and  a  masK ;  and  that  two  more  men  were  busy 
in  the  background,  breaking  open  her  chest  of 
drawers.  In  the  farthest  back  division,  covered 
over  by  stockings,  yam,  and  flax,  lay  a  round  tin 
case,  in  which  she  kept  her  movable  treasures. 
She  was  just  recovenng  herself  sufficiently  to 
begin  thinking  about  risking  her  life  by  calling 
for  help,  when  the  smothered  yelling  of  a  dog 
was  heard  without.  The  thieves  had  found  what 
they  wanted,  however,  and  sprang  with  it  to  the 
window,  one  sash  of  which  was  open.  They 
threw  themselves  upon  a  ladder  without,  and 
descended  to  the  ground,  while  the  third  man 
still  kept  guard  b^ide  the  bed.  Frau  Friedow 
cried  "  Help!  Help! "  with  all  her  might  **  You 
may  scream  as  long  as  you  like  now,"  he  mut- 
tered, turning  away,  and  following  the  others 
from  the  room. 

Frederick  appeared  at  this  instant,  having  been 
awakened  by  the  noise.  He  found  the  ladder  still 
in  its  place,  and  below,  was  Just  in  time  to  save 
the  li&  of  the  house-dog,  which  had  been  almost 
choked  by  a  cord  twisted  round  his  neck  fasten- 
ing him  to  his  kennel.  The  man-servant  roused 
up  the  neighbors,  but  all  pursuit,  then  or  later, 
by  friends  privately  or  by  the  police  publicly, 
had  been  in  vain,  ri^ot  the  least  clue  had  hitherto 
been  obtained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  house- 
breakers. 

This  was  how  the  matter  stood  when  I  arrived 
at  T.  When  I  had  privately  communicated  with 
the  magistrates,  my  second  visit  was  naturally 
paid  to  Frau  Friedow.  I  sought  everywhere  for 
any  special  indications  which  might  put  me  on 
the  right  track,  but  what  I  found  wasaesperately 
little.    Like  those  who  had  gone  before  me  I 


concluded  that  the  robbeiy  had,  at  any  rate,  been 
accomplished  by  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  locEdity,  as  entrance  to  the  premises  had  been 
made  by  a  small  door  in  the  y»rd,  of  the  very 
existence  of  which  many  of  the  neighbors  were 
unaware.  The  ladder  made  use  of  bid  been 
dragged  out  of  a  nook  in  which  it  had  long  lain 
concealed.  A  pane  of  glass  had  been  smashed  in 
the  window  of  the  be£oom  to  enable  one  of  tbe 
assailants  to  slip  back  the  bolt.  A  few  foot{N*intB 
had  been  traced,  but  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able about  their  appearance,  and  they  had  been 
lost  at  once  upon  the  high  road  or  street  upcm 
which  the  little  courtyard  opened. 

One  thing  seemed  alone  certain  amid  the  maze 
of  perplexity ;  the  house-breakers  must  be  sought 
from  amongst  neighbors,  servants,  friends,  or 
relations.  Now  the  neighbor  theory,  upon  in- 
vestigation, seemed  utterly  futile,  and  one  glance 
at  old  Frederick  was  enoij^h  to  make  one  msmiss 
all  thoughts  connected  wUh  the  second  term  in 
the  liffl.  There  remained  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  villa.  The 
widow  had  not  the  &intest  suspicion  of  foul  play 
in  any  of  these;  nevertheless,  I  made  her  de- 
scribe and  closely  particularize  them  aJl  to  me. 
I  took  up  half  a  dozen  imaginary  scents;  I  ran 
hither  and  thither.  I  telegra^hecl  in  various  di- 
rections. I  wqrked,  in  &ct,  m  the  sweat  of  my 
brow;  but,  alas!  the  result  was  simply  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing.  I  never  before  had  been  so 
utterly  puzzled  and  hopelessly  at  fault. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  my  i^idence  at  T.  I  went 
a^ain  to  the  villa,  where  the  widow  greeted  me 
with  eyes  full  of  expectation.  **  Frau  Friedow,** 
I  said,  *'  it  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  that  yon 
are  utterly  without  suspicion  in  ev^y  quarter. 
There  must  surely  be  some  one  or  other  on  whoni 
your  mind  has  fixed,  if  it  were  but  for  a  second. 
Confess  it  is  so,  and  confide  in  me." 

"I  assure  you  I  have  not  even  a  shadoTvy 
thought  such  as  you  describe,"  she  replied,  in  a 
much  disappointed  tone. 

'*And  hias  nothing  more  struck  you  aboat 
those  men  you  saw  in  vour  room  than  you  have 
already  mentioned?  One  remembers  tilings  on 
due  consideration  which  have  been  often  over- 
looked before.  Did  you  notice  no  peculiarity 
about  any  of  the  scoundrels:  in  the  voice,  for 
instance,  the  way  of  standing,  t^e  hands  of  him 
who  h^ld  the  axe?  Had  he  on  a  ring?  Did  he 
look  rough,  like  the  others  ?  " 

'*  There  was  one  little  Uiing  I  may  not  have 
told  before,"  she  replied,  slowly.  "  It  was  scarce 
worth  telling.  When  the  two  fellows  ran  off 
down  the  ladder  with  my  little  case,  the  window 
slapped  down, as  tiiey* disappeared.  The  third 
man  pushed  it  up  agam  to  go  after  them,  but  in 
so  doing  I  think  he  must  have  put  his  band 
through  the  broken  pane,  and  have  hurt  it  with 
the  glass,  in  his  haste.  I  certunly  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself,  as  if  he  were  in  distress." 

"  Was  there  no  trace  of  blood  left?  "  I  asked, 
anxiously. 

•*  None  wiiatever." 

I  began  my  investigations  anew,  and  this  time 
with  the  docter  of  the  district.  We  got  into  a 
lively  dissertation  upon  wounded  hands,  and  in 
particular  upon  hmts  inflicted  by  glass.  By 
degrees  I  acquired  the,  to  me,  very  mteresting 
fact  that  some  three  weeks  since,  when  the  mef 
ico  was  riding  home  to  breakfast  after  an  early 
call,  a  strange  man  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
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the  middle  of  the  highway,  and  had  implored 
his  help.  He  complamed  of  having  &llen  upon 
a  heap  of  broken  glass,  and  held  out  his  right 
hand  to  exhibit  its  condition.  The  doctor  took 
out  his  pocket  case  of  instruments,  and  ex- 
tracted five  splinters  from  the  inflamed  palm. 

While  he  did  so  the  patient  whimpered  like  a 
woman. 

•*How  was  the  fellow  dressed?"  I  cried, 
breathlessly. 

**  A  blue  blouse  and  black  underclothes,  so  &r 
as  I  can  recall." 

"  Could  you  identify  him  again?  " 

**  Pei'hape.  His  &ce  made  an  impression  on 
me,  rather;  because  it  did  not  seem  to  match 
the  clothing,  and  yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  seem 
to  see  only  an  ormnary  brow,  nose,  and  mouth. 
I  £uicy  it  was  the  set  of  the  head  on  the  shoul- 
ders which  looked  remarkable.  Artisans  and 
such  folk  usually  look  otherwise.  That  is  all  I 
can  say.  But  what  makes  this  matter  interest- 
ing to  you?" 

''*  I  blelieve  your  complaining  patient  to  be  the 

frincipal  in  the  late  robbery,  concerning  which 
have  come  down  here,"  X  replied  in  a  low 
voice.  '*  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what 
became  of  the  man,  after  you  were  done  with 
bun?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  **  I 
think  he  went  toward  Ems,"  he  replied. 

I  lost  no  time  in  goin^  in  the  same  direction. 
An  old  tree,  which  forked  at  the  top,  and  carried 
a  bell  in  that  division,  stood  on  a  height  near 
the  shore.  Here  those  who  wanted  to  be  ferried 
over  the  river  must  stop  and  ring  for  the  boat- 
man, whose  house  stood  in  a  shmtered  nook  at 
hand.  I  shirked  preliminaries,  and  made  at 
once  for  the  dwelling.  Here  I  found  a  gigantic 
person^  who  declared  herself  the  daughter  of  the 
ferryman,  and  the  customary  rower  when,  as 
now,  her  father  was  absent.  I  sought  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  this  damsel.  '*A  friend  of 
mine  went  over  here,  I  think,  not  long  since," 
I  said.  *'  He  was  in  great  haste,  being  on  his 
way  to  Holland,  in  order  to  escape  servmg  here 
in  the  army." 

The  popular  antipathy  to  the  enforced  military 
training  loosed  her  tongue  at  once.  "  Yes !  yes ! '' 
she  replied.  *' A  young  man  in  great  haste  did 
surely  go  over  a  httle  fime  back." 

"  He  wore  a  blue  blouse  and  black  hose?  " 

"Maybe;  but  it  seems  to  me  he  had  others 
with  him,  or  of  his  party." 

••  Very  probably.    Two  others,  I  suppose?  " 

'*  This  was  how  it  was.  One  man  came  to  me 
in  the  early  dawning.  I  put  him  across.  An 
hour  or  so  later  there  came  a  second,  i^nd  asked 
anxiously  about  the  first.  When  I  told  him  he 
was  beyond  he  seemed  content  enough,  and  fol- 
lowed. The  third,  your  fiiend  with  the  blouse, 
asked  if  he  were  the  first  who  had  wanted  me 
that  day.  He  asked  me  particularly  about  the 
two  I  had  already  rowed  over,  and  tnen  seemed 
right  gay,  and  jumped  into  the  boat  himsdf." 

••  Ah!  One  of  the  three  carried  a  tin  box?  "  I 
said,  slipping  a  coin  into  my  new  acquaintance's 
palm. 

**  I  never  noticed,"  answered  the  girl.  "  But 
I  saw  that  the  third  man  carried  a  round  bundle 
or  parcel  wrapped  in  a  red  handkerchief  under 
his  arm." 

**  Did  he  give  you  a  good  reward  for  taking 
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"Nothing  more  than  all  the  world — ten 
pfennigs." 

"  With  his  right  hand?  " 
Why  not?" 
Wasn't  his  right  hand  tied  up?  " 

**  Not  that  I  saw.  I  only  knew  he  kept  one 
hand  in  his  pocket,  whether  the  ri^t  or  left  I 
couldn't  say  now." 

I  could  liave  embraced  the  tall  ferry- woman, 
in  spite  of  her  forty  summers  and  her  uncer- 
tainty upon  minor  points.  It  was  plain  that  the 
three  ruffians,  for  better  security,  had  separated, 
and  that  the  last  comer  was  the  leader  in  and 
the  chief  benefited  by  the  crime  which  had  been 
committed.  During  his  confab  with  the  doctor 
no  doubt  he  had  hidden  the  spoils  in  some  hedge. 
I  was  upon  his  track  now. 

But  I  had  soon  to  cry  "lost!"  It  was  a 
mevous  disappontment  to  me.  Beyond  Ems 
Sie  clue  was  nowhere  to  be  followed.  I  labored 
in  vain  in  this  neighborhood  for  days.  I  made 
friends  with  all  sorts  of  people,  lettter-carriers, 
porters,  waiters,  and  walked  many  a  weary  mile 
in  the  hot  sun,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  I  was 
baffled  and  wholly  at  fiiult,  as  much  as  though  I 
never  had  had  a  hint  at  all  to  follow. 

Nine  days  had  gone  by  since  I  had  come  to  T. 
I  turned  into  a  beer-garden  in  the  nei^borhood 
of  the  town  one  evening,  and  sat  down  near  a 
well-lighted  bowling-al&y,  in  which  about  ten 
gentlemen  were  busy  at  a  game.  My  seat  was 
rather  in  the  shade.  I  paid  little  attention  to 
the  players.  Suddenly  an  ill-thrown  ball  rolled 
almost  to  my  feet. 

"  A  miss — a  miss,"  shouted  several  voices  to- 
gether, while  one  cried;  "Why,  Bottcher,  is 
your  hand  not  even  yet  recovered?  You  are  not 
complaining  of  it  still?  "  I  felt  like  a  huntsman 
in  a  forest  who  sees  the  game  at  his  gun's  end. 
I  was  on  the  .alert  that  second.  I  lost  no  tame  in 
finding  out  all  Herr  Bottcher's  antecedents.  He 
was  a  merchant,  one  of  Frau  Friedow's  connec- 
tions, and  an  occasional  visitor  at  her  house. 
He  was  a  continual  guest  at  ^is  place  of  enter- 
tainment. I  brought  the  doctor  here  next  even- 
ing, and  set  him  to  work  stealthily  considering 
my  game.  My  discomfiture  was  great  when  he 
flatly  refused  to  identify  Herr  Bottcher  and  his 
patient  as  one  and  the  same  person.  They 
might  be  one,  he  confessed;  but  then — they 
might  not 

n  the  medico  turned  rusty,  like  this,  it  seemed 
to  me  utterly  useless  to  bring  hither  iAke  ferry- 
woman  on  a  like  errand.  I  must  trust  to  my- 
self alone.  We  officials  have  two  methods  of 
doing  business  of  this  sort.  We  use  the  long  or 
short  line,  according  as  either  seems  most  lilely 
to  suit.  I  determined  to  try  one  after  tlie  other. 
In  order  to  put  Bottcher  quite  off  the  scent,  I 
went  now  to  the  host  of  this  house  of  entertain- 
ment, and  introduced  myself  to  him  as  a  Ham- 
burg agent  for  the  forbidden  lotteries.  I  begged 
him  to  Keep  this  close,  but  I  saw  very  plainly  by 
his  face,  that  he  intended  doing  notbuig  of  the 
sort.  Next  morning,  to  my  great  contentment, 
I  found  myself  outwardly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  town  poHce,  and  generally  regarded  by 
the  public  as  a  shabby  individual. 

I,  meantime,  was  as  busy  as  ever,  but  it  was 
little  I  discovered.  Herr  Biottcher  was  certainly 
not  in  good  repute  amongst  his  fellows.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  could  hear  of  no  particular  difficulty 
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learn  that  he  hod, .  three  weeks  since,  made  a 
hasty  journey.  One  little  fact,  however,  seemed 
to  me  of  great  worth.  Herr  Bottcher  these  times 
slept  badty,  and  was  wont  to  nse  oft»n  by  night, 
and  pace  up  and  down  through  the  garden. 

I  fay  lurking  for  two  entire  nights  under 
bashes  in  this  same  plot ;  but  during  all  those 
weary  hours  whoever  did  come  to  this  place  Herr 
Bottcher  unfortunately  did  not*  and  in  the  garden 
I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  hidden  treasure,  or 
likelihood  of  such.  I  fell  into  ^^ater  despair 
than  before.  What  could  I  do?  Upon  one  side 
my  absolute  certainty  of  having  tracked  my 
man.  On  the  other,  no  eartlily  means  of  bring- 
ing home  his  guUt.  And  one  afternoon  as  I  was 
considering,  the  post  brought  me  this  brief  ami 
decisive  despatch  from  my  chief.  **  Return  im- 
mediately, unless  all  matters  are  in  train.  Give 
up.    Your  presence  here  is  necessary." 

This  order  was  like  a  thunderclap  in  my  ears. 
My  commanding  ofiicer  was  plainly  displeased 
at  my  long  delay.  Should  I  simi)Iy  tlirow  the 
cards  down  or  venture  all  on  one  trick  this  same 
evening,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow, 
at  AirthestP    I  decided  for  the  last  alternative. 

Twelve  gentlemen  sat  in  the  town  club-room. 
My  friend  made  one  of  them.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise I  sat  down  close  to  him,  and  b^ean  to  talk 
a  little.,  Presently  our  nearest  neimbor  stood 
up  and  departed,  to  my  great  joy.  I  bent  over 
to  Bottcher  now,  and  whispwed  that  I  had  a 
wei^ty  matter  to  talk  over  with  him. 

"What  may  it  be?  "  he  inquired,  cahnly. 

**  You  believe  I  am  here  as  a  lottiary  agent?  " 

He  nodded. 

**  I  am  not,  however.  I  have  been  sent  here 
on  detective  business,  by  the  Prussian  Police 
Office.'*  Herr  Bottcher  took  this  revdation  sig- 
nificantly. On  the  instant  he  knew  not  how  to 
compose  his  features.  He  first  drew  in  his  face 
as  if  wishing  to  look  astonished,  and  then  he 
tried  to  smooth  away  all  but  supreme  indiflfer- 
ence.  After  a  second  or  two,  during  which  I 
had  studied  him  as  a  serpent  does  its  prey,  he 
said  in  a  constrained  tone : 

'*  How  does  that  concern  me,  prar,  good  sir?  '* 

'*  You  have  heard  of  a  widow  iriedow,  from 
whom  a  larse  sum  of  money  has  been  stolen. 
I  have.come  nere  to  hunt  up  the  thi^.  I  have 
got  on-  the  right  track.  You,  I  know,  are  re- 
Eu»d  to  her,  and  concerned  in  the  property  she 
possesses  as  a  probable  heir." 

While  I  sjpoke  thus  I  looked  hhn  straight  into 
the  eyes.  They  sparkled  like  those  of  an  angry 
oat  making  read^  to  spring. 

*'And  you  will  arrest  me,  I  suppose?**  he 
gasped  an^mly. 

I  should  havd  loved  to  seize  him  by  the  throat 
then  and  there,  shouting,  **  In  tiie  name  of  the 
law."  To  this  day  I  wonder  how  I  restrained 
myself,  but  I  did. 

**  How  can  you  talk  so ! "  I  exclaimed,  calmly. 
**  I  only  mean  that  jou  must  help  me  to  bring 
the  crlnuiial  to  justice;  being,  as  you  are,  inter- 
ested in  the  inheritsnoe." 

•«With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  he  replied, 
heartily.  **  I  will  do  what  I  caa.  But— what  is 
it  you  want  of  me?  " 

**  Early  to-morrow  I  vdll  come  to  you  to  con- 
sult over  the  matter,  and  we  can  then  decide  on 
our  proceedings." 

Bottcher  drew  a  long  breath.  '*  This  is  most 
unfortunate,"  he  exclaimed.    **I  have  had  an 
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urgent  summons,  and  must  start  from  T.  before 
daybreak.  Perhaps  I  may  even  be  obliged  to 
leave  this  evening.  I  owe  a  heavy  sum  ot  mon- 
ey, and  must  appear  personally  to  my  creditor  to 
demand  further  delay.  I  cannot  wait."  I  coald 
scarce  resti*aiD  my  joy.  The  gome  had  run  his 
head  right  into  my  lasso ;  only  one  pull  now, 
and  the  Knot  was  fast. 

••Don't  trouble,"  I  said,  ouietly.  ••By-and-by 
will  do  for  me.  I  shall  be  in  T.  for  another 
week:  when  you  oome  back  will  answer  as 
well." 

••All  right:   I  expect  to  return  in  a  couple  of 
days,"  he  exclaimed.    •'But  stay,  one  question! 
IsX)r.  Miding  mixed  up  in  this  aflEair?" 
Do  you  know  him?" 
By  si^ht  only." 

He  will  help  me  to  identify  the  criminal/^  I 
said,  coolly  looking  fhll  again  into  my  compan- 
ion's face,  which  took  a  horrible  tint  and  expres- 
sion now. 

••Can  he  do  so?" 

••  Certainly.  Ho  saw  the  man,  dressed  like  a 
laborer,  the  morning  after  the  robbery  was 
effected." 

••Who  was  this  ruffian?"  Bottcher  asked, 
breathlessly. 

•*  His  name  is — ^Ebbing — I  think,"  I  answered, 
at  haphazard. 

••  I  don't  know  him,"  was  the  reply  to  this. 

••I  daresay,"  I  said;  "  he  only  comes  here  at 
times."  I  rose  now,  broke  off  our  conversation 
with  every  appearance  of  confidence,  and  de- 
puted, having  shaken  Bottcher  by  the  hand.  I 
went  stealthily  to  his  house  and  waited.  I  had 
been  here  but  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when 
a  trap  dashed  up  to  the  door.  Bottcher  sprang 
out  of  it,  went  inside  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  reappeared  carrying  something  under  his 
left  arm.  As  he  got  upon  one  side  of  the  vehi- 
cle, I  jumped  upon  the  other,  and  seized  hold  of 
my  game.  He  made  not  the  least  resistance, 
but  sat  like  one  enchanted. 

••  Are  those  Frau  Friedow's  papers  you  have 
under  your  arm?"  I  enquired. 

*•  Yes,  they  arei"  he  replied. 

I  made  the  coachman  take  us  where  I  could 
put  the  roU>er  in  safe  keeping. 

When  a  man  is  suddenly  discovered  in  a  crime, 
he  is  sure  to  commit  some  piece  of  folly.  I  Iiad 
reckoned  upon  this,  and  was  not  out  in  so  doin^. 
My  same  had  lit^rallv  walked  into  my  hand, 
and  I  felt  rewarded  at  last  for  all  my  trouble  and 
disappointing  delays, 

Bottcher  was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  .  His  coadjutors  were  not 
caught. 

Arffosy. 
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AN  OLD-CLOTHES  INSECT. 

I  was  amusing  myself  tMs  last  August  in 
watching  the  habits  of  spiders  and  other  crea- 
tures in  the  window,  and  on  the  broad  window 
ledge  of  an  unoccupied  apartment  in  a  villa  at 
BeUosguardo,  near  Florence,  and  collecting  spec- 
imens for  my  microscope,  when  I  saw  what,  for 
Ihe  moment,  J  imagined  was  a  little  nest  of 
spiders'  eggs  being  blown  along  the  ledge;  but  I 
perceived  on  doser  inspection  that  the  object 
was  not  the  usual  dainty  little  spider's  nest,  hat 
a  rather  untidy,  fluffv  boll,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  and  that  tne  object  was  steadily  and 
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rapidly  moving  along  of  its  own  accord,  stop- 
ping now  and  uien  for  a  second  and  then  resum- 
ing its  jonmey.  To  my  amazOTaent  I  then  saw 
that  the  ball  of  fluff  was  borne  on  the  back  of  a 
little  inject,  greyish-white,  somewhat  resembling 
the  lai-va  of  Uie  dermestes,  and  that  the  untidy 
but  spherical  mass  was  surely  composed  of 
cobweb,  held  on  the  creature's  back  by  being 
twisted  about  in  and  out  among  the  long  pro- 
jecting hairs  which  wer8  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body.  The  insect  was  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  bore  on  its  head  a  pair  of 
forceps  about  the  size  of  those  borne  by  the 
common  earwig,  but  for  a  totally  different  pur- 
pose; for,  to  my  amusement,  I  noticed  that  each 
time  the  creature  paused  it  was  to  pick  up  with 
these  forceps  some  dead  ant  or  portion  of  a  dead 
insect ;  l^s,  wings,  scales  of  the  common  wood- 
louse,  or  crumb  of  a  thorax  dropped  from  some 
web  after  the  m^  of  a  spider;  and  these  frag- 
ments were  picked  up  so  oeftly,  and  in  so  droll  a 
way  did  the  creature  turn  its  head  round,  and 
careAilly  arrange  his  treasure  on  his  pack  so  as 
neither  to  lose  it  nor  his  balance;  the  movement 
was  so  cunning  and  so  curious,  that  I  was  forci- 
bly reminded  of  the  chiffoniers  in  France  and 
Italy,  with  their  hook  and  their  basket,  and  of 
the  *«ole  clo'*'  and  his  pack  in  England.  And, 
quoting  Mr.  Squeers,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
•*Well,  Nature's  a  rum-un!"  and  called  my 
frie^Ml  to  watch  the  creature  with  me.  For 
more  than  two  days  I  kept  it  in  a  small  glass- 
lidded  box,  supplied  it  with  "ole  clo','^  and 
watched  it  constantly  collecting  and  packing; 
but  I  never  saw  it  feed,  and  one  morning  I  found 
that  a  large  ant  I  had  supposed  to  be  aead  had 
attacked  and  eaten  the  creature,  scattering  the 
fluffjr  padk  and  ita  contents  all  over  the  box. 
Spme  weeks  after  this  I  received  a  note  from  a 
young  friend  at  Vev^,  who  from  my  description 
recognizes  the  **  chiffonier, "  two  of  which,  she 
says,  "came  towards  me,  on  the  table  in  the 
garden  where  I  was  seated  reading,  collecting  and 
packing  as  you  described."  From  my  friend  at 
Bellosguardo  I  also,  on  my  return  to  England, 
received  an  account  of  one  she  had  found,  and  of 
which  she  thus  writes:  **Ihad  half  a  mind  to 
send  you  one  of  those  scavengers,  or  *  ole  clo' ' 
insects  which  Mr.  P.  found ;  but  could  not  ar- 
range anything  that  would  insure  its  arriving 
alive.  The  pack  on  his  back  is  much  less  choice 
than  the  others,  consisting  of  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  dead  flies,  spiders'  cobwebs,  &c.,  while  he 
himself  is  much  smaller.  I  feel  quite  sure  it  is 
his  food  he  collects,  because  the  firat  night  I  put 
him  under  a  tumbler  he  ate  the  winjgs  of  his  fly, 
the  only  ornamental  article  in  his  collection. 
He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  sugar,  has  eaten,  I  am 
sure,  twice  his  weight,  and  nas  just  added  two 
small  dead  ants  to  his  load,  under  which  he 
staggers  visibly.  EGs  pack  is  held  on  hv  long 
pr^ecting  hairs,  and  likewise  securea  and 
strengthened  by  cobwebs."  The  habits  of  the 
caddS-worm,  who  picks  up  little  bits  of  stone, 
wood,  etc.,  to  make  a  covert  for  himself,  are 
analogous  to  tiie  **  chiffonier  "  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  accumulation  is  concerned,  though  its 
purpose  is  different.  One  picks  up  his  board,  the 
other  his  lodging.  Whether  we  have  any  ♦•repre- 
sentative" insect  chiffonier  in  England  I  do  not 
know,  but  thought  this  little  sketch  of  the  insect 
migh^interest  you.      EarduHcke's  Science-Oossip 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  I-UCKNOW. 
With  JDedieatory  Poem  to  the  Prince$$  Mice, 

BY  ALFRED  •rENNYSON. 


JDedieatory  Poem, 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that,  which  lived 
True  life,  live  on — and  if  the  fatal  kiss, 
Bom  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce  thee  not 
From  earUily  love  and  life— if  what  we  call 
The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from  ont 
This  shadow  into  Substance —  then  pertiaps 
The  mellowed  murmur  of  the  people's  praise 
From  thine  own  State,  and  all  our  breadth  of  realm, 
Where  Love  and  Long\ng  dress  thy  deeds  in  light, 
Dscends  to  thee ;  and  this  March  mom  that  sees 
Thy  Soldier-brother's  bridal  orauge-bloom 
Break  thro*  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy  grave,' 
And  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  again, ^ 
May  send  one  ray  to  thee  I  and  who  can  tell — 
Thou — England's  England-loving  daughter — thou 
Dying  so  English  thou  wouJdst  have  her  flag 
Bome  on  thy  cofSn — where  is  he  can  swear 
But  that  some  broken  gleam  firom  our  poor  earth 
May  touch  thee,  whfle  remembering  thee,  I  lay 
At  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
Of  Eng^d,  and  her  banner  in  the  East  ? 

The  JDtfence  of  Litcknow. 

I. 

Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner  of 

Britain,  hast  thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the  battle  cry ! 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we  had  rear'd 

thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofe  in  the  ghastly  siege  of 

Lucknow 
Shot  thro'  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever  we  raised 

thee  anew. 
And  ever  upon  tne  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 
land blew. 

n. 
Frail  v/ere  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we 

held  with  our  lives 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God  help  them,  our 

children  and  wives  I 
Hold  it  we  might — and  for  flfteen  days  or  for  twenty 

at  most. 
**  Never  surrender,  I  chaige  you,  but  every  man  die 

athisposti'' 
Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our  Lawrence  the 

best  of  the  brave : 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd  him — we  laid 

him  that  night  in  his  grave. 
*^  Every  man  die  at  his  post!  "  and  there  hail'd  on  our 

houses  and  haUs 
Death  firom  their  rifle-bullets,  and  death  firom  their 

cannon-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death  at  our 

slight  barricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and  death 

while  we  stoopt  to  the  snade. 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the  wounded,  for 

often  there  fell 
Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  thro*  it,  their  shot 

and  their  shell, 
Death  —  for  their  spies  were  among  as,  Uieir  marks- 
men were  told  of  our  best, 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro'  the  brain  that 

could  think  for  the  rest ; 
Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and  bullets 

would  rain  at  our  feet — 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels  that 

girdled  us  rounds- 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  firom  over  the  breadth 

of  a  street. 
Death  firom  the  heights  of  the  mosqoe  and  the  pateoe, 

and  death  in  the  ground  t 
Mine?  yes,  a  minel    Countermine  I  down,  down! 

and  cre^  thro'  the  hole  I 
Keep  the  revvmr  In  hand!    You  can  hear  him.— the 

murderous  mole. 
Quiet,  ah  I  quiet*- wait  till  the  point  of  tlM  i^c^axe 

be  thro' ! 
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Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  again 
,   than  before — 

Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the  dark  pioneer 
is  no  more  ;  * 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  cor  banner  of  in- 
land blew.  . 


in. 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many  times,  and  it 

chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground  thonderolap 

echo'd  away, 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like  so  many 

fiends  in  their  hell  — 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley,  and  yell 

upon  yell — 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad  enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done?  where  is  it?    Out  yonder. 

Guard  the  Bedan  I 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  I  storm  at  the  Bailey-gate ! 

storm,  and  it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean  on  evdry 

side 
Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily  drown'd  by 

the  tide — 
So  manv  thousands  Uiat  if  they  be  bold  enough,  who 

shall  escape  f  ' 
KUl  or  be  kili'd,  live  or  die,  they  shall  know  we  are 

soldiers' and  men! 
Beady !  take  aim  at  their  leaders— 4heir  masses  are 

gappM  with  our  grape- 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the  wave  fling- 
ing forward  again, 
Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the  handfUl  they  could 

not  subdue ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 
land blew. 


IV, 

Handftd  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  English  In 

heart  and  in  limb. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to  commaiid,  to 

obey,  to  endure, 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  thegarrisomhimgbut 

on  him; 
Still— could  we  watch  at  all  points  ?  we  were  every 

day  fewer  Hud  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a  whisper 

that  past: 
*'  Children  and  wives— if  the  tigers  leap  into  tha  fold 

unawares — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post-imd  the  foe  may  oatlive 

usatlastp— 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love,  than  to  ftfi 

intotheirsi" 
Boar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by  the  enemy 

sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and  our  poor 

palisades. 
BUIeman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure  that  your 

hand  t)e  as  true  I 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aim'd  are  your  flank 

fusillades — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  flrom  the  ladders  to 

which  they  had  dung. 
Twice  ft*om  the  ditch  where  they  shelter  we  drive 

thom  with  hand-grenades ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 

IflOid  blew. 


V. 

Then  on  another  wHd  morning  another  wild  earth- 
quake out-tore 
dean  mm  our  lines  of  defenee  ten  or  twelve  good 

paces  or  more. 
Bifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there  firom  the 

light  of  the  sun- 
One  has  leapt  up  on  the  breach,  crying  oat :  **  Follow 

me,  follow  me ! "  — 
Mark  hine— he  falls  I  then  another,  and  him  too,  and 
down  goes  he. 


Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can  tell  bat 

tfa^  traitors  had  won  f 
Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors — an  raibrasurel 

make  way  for  Uie  gun ! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape  I    It  Is  ehaiged  and 

we  fire,  and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  broUiers,  and  let  the  dark  ftoe 

have  Ids  due  1 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  ilMies  who  fou^  with  os, 

ftithftil  and  few. 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and  drove  them, 

and  smote  them,  ana  slew. 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  in  Ipdia 

blew. 

VI. 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suifer  and  not  what  we  do. 

We  can  fight ; 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  senthiel  all  thro*  the 

night— 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their  lying 

alarms. 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darimess,  and  shoutings  and 

soundings  to  arms. 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five. 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should  be  left 

alive. 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  deaUi  firom  tlie  loop- 
holes around. 
Ever  the  night  with  its  ootfinlesB  corpse  to  be  laid  in 

the  ground. 
Heat  like  ue  mouth  of  ahell,  or  a  deluge  of  cataract 

sides. 
Stench  of  old  offiil  decaying,  and  infinite  torment  of 

files. 
Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  BCay  blowing  over  an 

English  field. 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that  would  not 

be  heal'd. 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiftil- pitiless 

knife.— 
Torture  ana  trouble  in  vain,'— fer  it  never  could  save 

us  a  life. 
Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  tiM  ho^itil 

bed. 
Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the  dying  and 

dead, 
Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never  a  moment 

for  grief. 
Toil  and  inefikble  weariness,  fidtering  hopes  of  rehof, 
Havelock  baflied  or  beaten,  or  butc&tr'a  for  all  that 

we  knew—    • 
Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  dovm  on 

the  stiU-shatter'd  walls 
Millions  of  musket-buUets,  and  thousands  of  cannon- 
balls- 
Bat  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  Eng- 
land olew. 

vn. 

Hark  cannonade,  ftisilladel  is  it  true  what  was  XxM 

by  the  scout? 
Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their  way  thro*  the 

fell  mutineers  I 
Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing  again  In  ov 

ears! 
All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  Jubilant  shout, 
Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders  answer  with  con- 
quering cheers. 
Forth  firom  their  holes  and  their  hidings  our  women 

and  children  come  out. 
Blessing  the  wholesome  white  laces  of  Havelock's 

good  ftisUeers, 
Kissing  the  war-harden'd  hand  of  the  Highlander  wet 

with  their  tears ; 
Dance  to  the  pibroch  I — saved ;  we  are  saved  I — is  it 

you  ?  is  it  you  ? 
Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved  by  the  blesstag 

of  Heaven ! 
'*  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days  I "  we  have  heldit  for  ei^ity- 

seven ! 
And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old  banner  of , 

England  blew. 

Wnttumtii  Cenimrf. 
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A  KIND  OLD  KING. 

GEORGE  "The  XaiUD^S  F1UEND6. 

It  has  been  said,  with  certainly  a  large  meas- 
uro  of  painful  truth,  that  kings — soTereigns — can 
have  no  friends;  their  rank,  which  distances  the 
relation  between  the  monarch  and  any  subject,  is 
supposed  to  forbid  the  confidence  and  familiarity 
essential  to  friendship.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  for 
the  monarch  to .  imbend  without  inviting,  or  be- 
coming himself  in  danger  of,  a  forgetfmness  in 
his  companion.  We  have,  however,  a  considera- 
ble niunber  of  instances  showing  how  pleasantly 
and  easily  George  III.  put  himself  into  amiable 
.relations  with  those  whose  character  he  es- 
teemed ;  nor  did  he  ever  invite  a  visit,  nor  make 
tho  acquaintance,  of  any  person  whose  character 
was  not  such  as  to  command  the  esteem  of  all 
good  men. 

Dr.  Beattie,  the  poet,  preacher,  and  philoso- 
pher, stood  very  high  in  the  regards  of  the  king, 
especially  after  the  publication  of  his  **  Essay  on 
Trudi,"  written  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  writings  of  David 
Hume  and  other  such  sceptical  teachers.  Hear- 
ing that  the  doctor  was  in  London,  the  king  sent 
for  him  to  Kew,  and  the  account  of  the  interview 
is  surely  interesting.  The  informality  of  it  adds 
to  its  interest.  The  king  and  queen  were  both 
present,  the  queen,  and  ^  most  likely  the  doctor, 
sitting  during  the  whole  time,  the  kin^  walking 
up  and  down  the  room.  They  both  eagerly 
tlianked  him  for  his  essay.  It  might  be  re^  to 
great  advantage  now,  in  spite  of  our  advance  in 
French  and  German  metaphysics,  although  we 
suppose  it  is  an  almost  forgotten  book.  The  king 
said  he  always  kept  two  copies,  one  at  Kew, 
which  he  instantly  took  down  from  a  shelf  in  the 
I'oom,  and  the  other  in  London ;  *'  and  I  never 
stole  but  one  book,^'  said  he,  '*  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  yours.  I  stole  the  queen^s  copy  because 
I  was  so  desirous  to  give  it  to  Lord  Hertford." 
Then  the  conversation  fell  off  into  the  king^s 
estimate  of  Beattie^s  poems,  which  it  seemed  lie 
had  read  from  regard  to  the  essay.  Beattie  had 
been  staving  with  the  Earl  Of  Dartmouth,  the 
friend  of  I^y  Huntingdon.  **  They  say,"  said 
the  king,  "that  Lord  Dartmouth  is  an  enthusiast, 
but  surely  he  says  nothing  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion but  what  eveiy  Chnstiau  may  and  ought 
to  say."  Beattie  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  king  was  interested  to  know 
something  about  the  service  of  that  Church ;  and 
when  the  doctor  told  liim  that  the  extempore 
prayers  would  last  usually  for  a  quarter,  and 
with  some  minister^  for  half  an  hour,  he  said, 
**  That  must  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  repetition." 
The  doctor  assented  that  it  did  so.  '*  That,"  said 
the  king,  '*  I  don^t  like  in  prayers,  and  excellent 
as  our  Liturgy  is,  I  think  it  is  somewhat  faulty 
in  that  respect."  The  conversation  continued 
upon  this  matter,  and  upon  the  composition  of 
the  Church  litur^,  upon  which  he  b^towed  the 
highest  commendations.  "Observe,"  said  he, 
**  how  flat  those  occasional  prayers  lU'e  which  are 
now  composed  in  comparison  with  those  old 
ones."  Many  other  passages  of  the  conversation 
give  most  pleasant  hints  of  the  homely  earnest- 
ness of  the  king's  mind;  and  when  Beattie,  in 
taking  his  farewell,  said,  **I  hope,  sir,  your 
majesty  will  puxlon  me  if  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  return  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,"  he  immed- 
iately replied,  **  Sir,  I  could  do  no  less  to  a  man 


who  has  rendered  so  much  service,  by  his  writ- 
ings, to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  I  shall  always 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  the  good 
opinion  I  have  of  you."  And  l^ose  were  not 
merely  words,  for,  unsolicited,  within  a  nxmth 
of  the  interview,  he  conferred  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  upon  the  doctor.  This  was  in 
the  year  1772,  when  the  king  was  comparatively 
a  young  man. 

We  have  cited  this  interview  as  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  of  the  king's  likings.  It  was 
nearly  at  the  same  period  of  his  life  Siat  the  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Johnson  took  place,  which 
Boswell  has  so  copiously  recorded.  Books  were 
not  so  generally  distributed  then  as  they  are 
now.  The  king  was  a  great  book-collector ;  he 
had  a  rare  library,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
men  who  desired  to  consult  rare  books  to  obtain 
an  entrance  to  it;  he  even  granted  this  permis- 
sion to  Dr.  Priestley,  with  ^ose  religious  opin- 
ions he  was  utterly  at  variance.  Johnson  occa- 
sionally consulted  the  books  which  might  be  met 
with  there,  and  perhaps  not  easily  anywhere 
else ;  and  the  king  gave  commands  that  tne  next 
time  Johnson  came  ne  should  be  informed.  The 
great  doctor  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  comfortably  when  the 
king  entered  the  room.  The  reader  is  probably 
well  acquainted  with  that  interview,  which  re- 
flects at  once  so  much  credit  on  the  sovereign, 
from  the  variety  of  literary  interests  and  authors 
about  which  he  expressed  his  knowledge  and 
sympathy,  and  especially  from  the  d%nified 
courtliness  of  the  language  in  which  he  compli- 
mented his  great  subiect.  He  always  thought 
highly  of  Johnson,  and  expressing  himself  once 
contemptuously  of  the  troop  of  shallow  sceptical 
writers  of  his  time,  he  said,  *'  I  wish  Johnson 
would  mount  his  dray-horse  and  ride  over  those 
fellows! "  It  is  a  happy  analogy  of  Johnson^s 
ponderous  style. 

Little  justice  has  been  given  to  the  king^s 
penchant  for  literature  and  literary  men ;  some  lie 
discovered,  and  assisted  on  the  road  to  greatness ; 
and  the  wild  political  turmoils  so  frequently  rag- 
ing round  him  did  not  interfere  with  the  refresh- 
ment he  appeared  to  receive  from  intercourse 
with  calm  and  auiet  minds.  In  1782  he  took 
the  great  Herschel  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion, appointed  him  his  private  astronomer,  and 
gave  to  him  a  pension  and  a  house  at  l^ough, 
near  Windsor;  it  was  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  when  the  great  astronomer  had  fully  veri- 
fied his  discovery  of  a  planet,  he  should  have 
conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Qcorgium  Sidus. 
Some  continental  astronomers  objected  to  the 
designation,  and  proposed  Urunus;  and  it  was 
Lalande,  the  great  astronomer  of  Paris,  who,  at 
a  time  when  we  were  at  war  with  France,  said, 
"  The  giving  the  name  Uranus  to  the  planet  of 
M.  Herschel  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  the  author 
of  that  noble  discovery,  and  an  affix)nt  to  that 
august  and  munificent  patron  of  astronomy,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  whose  name  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  other,  if  that  of  the  author 
had  not  a  more  forcible  claim  to  our  acknowl- 
edgments." Indeed,  all  literary  and  scientific 
men,  and  all  the  varied  objects  of  thefr  skeUthes, 
appear  to  have  been  interesting  to  this  good 
king. 

James  Ramsden  is  well  known  in  the  history 
of  science  as  a  master  subtle  machinist ;  his  aJ)- 
sence  of  mind  also  is  well  known.    The  king 
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was  famous  for  his  exact  punctuality  in  engage- 
ments. Mr.  Jesse  says  tlie  delay  of  a  moment 
would  have  brought  from  him  a  rebuke  some- 
thing like  the  wdl-known  one  of  Louis  XIY., 
**  Sir,  you  almost  made  me  wait."  The  king  had 
ordered  Ramsden  to  prepare  for  him  some  curious 
optical  instrument,  and  wishing  it  to  be  given 
into  his  own  hands,  no  doubt  tJiat  he  mi^ht  have 
some  conversation  and  explanations  from  the 
ingenious  man,  he  purposely^  named  a  distant 
day  when  he  would  be  in  waiting  for  Ramsden 
to  deliver  the  instrument  at  Ke w .  The  appointed 
day  came,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uie 
punctual  king  was  true  to  his  engagement,  but 
the  mechanician  did  not  arrive;  out  that  day, 
exactly  twelve  months  after,  he  turned  up  at 
Kew ;  some  impoitant  a&,ir8  were  going  on,  and 
to  his  astonishment  he  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  king.  ••  You  have  only  to  tell  his  majesty," 
he  said,  "  that  it  is  Ramsden.  It  is  an  appoint- 
ment; the  king  expects  me."  And,  at  last,  his 
importunity  prevailed;  the  page  in  waiting  an- 
noimced  his  name  to  the  kin^,  who  instantly 
gave  orders  for  his  admission.  Receiving  him 
with  the  affi&bility  with  which  all  such  men  were 
received,  he  examined  tlie  instrument,  conversed 
upon  it,  and  ex  Dressed  his  satisfaction  with  it. 
At  length  he  saia,  **  I  have,  been  told,  Mr.  Rams- 
den, mat  you  are  the  least  punctual  man  of  any 
in  England,  but  I  find  that  you  can  keep  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  very  day;  the  only  difference 
IS  that  you  have  mistaken  (he  year!  ^^ 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  remark  that  when 
nearly  all  the  prelates  and  statesmen  were  laugh- 
ing and  sneering  at  the  folly  of  imparting  educa- 
tion to  the  poor,  and  Joseph  Lancaster  and  his 
scheme  were  equally  denounced,  the  king  sent 
for  Lancaster,  held  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  subscribed  to  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  took  him  under  his 
patronage,  and  uttered  that  noble  sentiment  that 
«<  he  trusted  the  day  would  come  when  every  poor 
child  throu^out  his  dominions  should  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible."  He  was  neither  a  profound 
nor  an  accomplished  scholar.  It  would  be  almost 
a  vain  thing  to  expect  such  attainments  in  the 
busy  and  ti-oubled  life  of  a  king.  Yet  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  speaks  of  him  as  *'a  great  bibliographer" 
—of  course  he  meant  biblio^Me — and  "  one  who 
read  rather  for  improvement  than  amusement." 
He  was  an  immense  book-buyer,  but  he  gave  in- 
structions to  his  librarian  never  to  bid  a^inst  a 
professor,  scholar,  or  book-collector  or  simple 
and  ordinary  means.  His  great  competitor  in 
the  purchase  of  rare  books  was  that  other  great 
bibliophile,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  Thus  the 
king  formed  the  magnificent  library  of  Bucking- 
ham House,  contaming  sixty-three  thousand 
volumes.  He  commenced  the  foimation  of  this 
library  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
but  in  1767,  when  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
suppressed,  and  their  libraries  turned  out  upon 
the  world,  he  became  possessed  of  some  of  the 
^eatest  rarities  and  treasures  in  literatm*e;  thus 
his  library  at  last  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  known  as  **  The  King^s  Library," 
in  the  British  Museum.  We  have  seen  that  the 
king  gave  free  access  to  it,  when  living,  to  men 
of  reputation.  Dr.  Johnson  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  it,  and  thought  it  more  numerous  and 
curious  than  he  supposS  could  be  formed  by  any 
person  in  the  time  employed  by  the  king. 


To  turn  to  the  more  immediate  friendships  of 
•his  housdiold,  we  receive  some  light  on  the 
quiet  domestic  circumstances  of  the  Eing^s  tran- 
quil home  life  from  the  journals  and  letters,  only 
recently  published,  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Delany. 
The  period,  however,  to  which  her  descriptions 
refer  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  prime,  or  middle 
period,  of  his  life  and  reign.  He  first  became 
acquainted  with  this  fiiscinatingand  aoccmiplished 
old  lady  in  1776,  and  she  was  then  in  her  seventy- 
seventh  year.  She  was  a  very  remaikable  wo- 
man. As  a  child  she  had  sat  on  the  knee  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke;  as  a  girl  she  appears  to  have 
fiiscinated  the  somewhtU;  cold  and  puritanical 
affections  of  John  Wesley.  She  haa  been  the< 
Mend  and  correspondent  of  Dean  Swift;  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  author  of  tbe 
*' Night  Thoughts,"  and  had  been  <Hie  of  the 
mai&  of  honor  to  Queen  Anne.  The  "  Specta- 
for"  was  almost  too  modem  for  her  to  speak  of 
it;  her  mind  was  full  of  interesting  memories 
of  people  and  circumstances  about  i^^ch  we  de- 
light to  hear.  In  her  old  age  she  was  fiill  of 
gnice  and '  loveliness ;  not  very  well  off;  she  had 
known  many  calamities,  but  was  possessed  of  a 
most  buoyant  che^ulness,  and  playful  and 
animated  as  a  girl  of  eighteen;  and  her  letters 
recall  a  heart  f\ill  of  interest  in  all  the  ioys  and 
troubles  of  her  many  friends.  When  the  death 
of  her  closest  fnend,  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
necessitated  some  changes  in  the  quiet  routine 
of  her  closing  days,  the  kins  and  queen — ^who 
had  of  coarse  known  her  well  before — ^instantly 
took  active  measures  to  make  her  happy.  WlKn 
the  king  first  saw  her,  with  the  graceful,  but  not 
always  usual,  deference  of  a  comparatively  young 
man  to  great  age,  he  put  a  chair  for  her,  and  tbe 
old  lady  was  confused  at  so  great  an  honor,  and 
hesitated  to  take  it,  until  3ie  ^ueen  said,  "Sit 
down,  Mrs.  Delany,  sit  down ;  it  is  not  everybody 
that  has  a  chair  brought  her  by  a  king.^*  Then 
they  invited  h^:  to  see  them  at  Windsor,  and 
from  that  time  there  became  such  an  intimacy 
between  the  old  lady  and  the  royal  pair  that  tto 
differences  of  rank  between  them  and  their  hum- 
ble friend  seem  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, lost  sight  of  in  the  tree  and  fiuniliar 
manner  with  which  they  interchanged  their 
visits.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Fort- 
land,  the  king  put  a  house  at  her  disposal  close 
to  the  Lodge  at  Windsor,  and  telling  her  he  was 
aware  of  uie  additional  expense  the  residence 
would  entail  upon  her,  signified  his  determina- 
tion to  bear  pait  of  the  burden  by  settling  upon 
her  £300  a  year.  When  she  went  down  to  take 
possession  of  her  new  residence,  she  found  tbe 
king  waiting  on  the  spot  to  wdcome  her.  He 
haa  not  only  thoroughly  furnished  the  house, 
but  he  and  the  queen  had  attended  to  all  the 
possible  minutisB  for  the  old  lady^s  comfort  The 
house  was  stocked  with  plate,  chinas  glass, 
linen;  thecellar  with  wine;  and  even  tiie cop- 
boards  with  sweetmeats  and  pickles.  Then  he 
showed  her  a  sedan-chair,  so  that  she  might 
easily  find  her  way  to  visit  at  the  Oastle,  or  attend, 
as  she  was  invited  to  do,  Divine  service  in  the 
private  chapel.  Early  the  next  morning  we 
find  one  of  the  queen^s  ladies  sent  over  to  in- 
quire after  her  health,  and  shortly  after  came 
bustling  alon^  the  queen  herself,  telling  the  old 
lady  that  as  with  her  they  waived  idl  ceremony, 
so  Uiey  entreated  her  to  waive  all  ceremony  witii 
them,  and  only  to  r^ard  them  as  her  friends. 
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They  left  no  possible  want  unthought  of  or  un- 
ministered  to,  and,  if  we  had  time  or  space  to 
qaote,  especially  from  the  third  volume  of  the 
second  series  of  the  correspondence  of  Mi*s. 
Delany,  we  might  find  several  pleasant,  and 
some  humorous,  instances  of  their  affectionate 
regard.  No  doubt  the  old  lady  was  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  person,  but  she  was  very  hum- 
ble, and,  for  the  sphere  she  adorned,  poor.  It 
surely  gives  a  fine  insight  into  the  solid  and 
kindly  character  of  the  king^s  affections,  and 
his  wife^s  also.  Surely,  we  say,  as  we  read  such 
things,  a  king  like  tliis  deserved  to  be  happy. 

The  king^s  choice  of  friends  was  remarkable 
for  a  king,  and  surely  ought  to  reflect  some  ad- 
miration on  his  character.  Singularly  enough, 
probably  one  of  his  most  intimate  firiends— 4br 
many  years  apparently  his  most  intimate— was 
old  Jacob  Bryant,  a  simple,  quiet  country  gentle- 
man, of  no  iars^  means,  but  a  m*eat,  and  even 
vast  scholar.  His  works  were  looked  upon  as 
curiosities  when  they  were  published,  and  the 
unwieldy  quartds  have  not  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  curiosities  by  those  who  care  to  dip  into  the 
streams  of  mythological  speculation.  He  lived 
at  a  little  distance  from  Windsor,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  king^s  wont  to  drive  over, 
usually  on  Saturday  alCemoon,  when  the  two 
sat  together  for  long  conversations,  which  could 
not  have  been  uninteresting.  Bryant  also  was  a 
visitor  at  the  Castle,  and  an  honored  one,  as 
Miss  Burney's  journals  show. 

Of  another  order  of  friends  one  of  the  most 
beloved  appears  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
scholar,  critic,  and  divine.  Dr.  Hurd«  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  subsequently  of  Wor- 
cester;  and  this  also  reveals  the  sunple  character 
of  the  king,  for  the  bishop  was  a  man  with  no 
courtly  connections,  and  he  used  himself  to  take 
pride  m  saying  that  his  father  and  mother  were 
poor,  plain,  honest  farmer  people.  His  works 
still  retain  a  place  of  high  estimation  and  regard, 
and  only  recently  have  received  the  honor  of  a 
reprint.  The  king  esteemed  him  highly— so 
highly  that  he  wished  him  to  succeed  Dr.  Com- 
wallis  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  he 
declined  this  honor,  although  pressed  to  accept 
the  elevation.  He  died,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-nine,  in  1808. 

The  notes  of  ihe  king  to  him  give  pleasant 
glimpses  of  the  familiarity  he  could  assume 
when  he  threw  off  the  heavy  sense  of  the  cum- 
brous necessities  for  royal  dignity  and  reserve. 
Here  is  one : 

Windsor,  June  8th,  1798. 
"Mt  GrOOD  Lord, — Having  had  rather  a  smart 
bilious  attack,  which,  by  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, is  quite  recovered.  Sir  Georjge  Baker  has 
strongly  recommended  the  going  for  a  month  to 
Cheltenham;  he  thinks  tlmt  water  efficacious, 
and  that  an  absence  from  London  will  keep  me 
fi*ee  from  certain  fati^es  attending  long  audi- 
ences ;  I  shall  there^re  go  on  Saturday.  I  am 
certain  you  know  the  regard  that  both  the  queen 
and  I  have  for  you,  and  that  it  will  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  for  us  to  see  you  at  Hastleburg.  I 
shall  certainly  revisit  the  waters  some  morning 
and  undertake  so  charming  a  party ;  but  that 
you  may  know  the  whole  of  my  schemes,  besides 
getting  that  day  a  breakfast  there,  I  mean  to  re- 
mind you  that  feeding  the  him^*y  is  among 
Christian  duties,  and  therefore  when  I  visit  the 


Cathedral,  on  the  day  of  the  sermon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  clergy,  I  shall  hope 
to  have  a  little  cold  meat  at  your  palace  before  I 
return  to  Cheltenham ;  I  shall  also  come  to  the 
performance  of  the  'Messiah,*  and  shall  hope  to 
have  the  same  hospitable  assistance;  both  days 
I  shall  come  to  the  Episcopal  palace  sufficiently 
early  that  I  may,  from  thence,  be  in  the  Cathe- 
dral by  tho  time  appointed  for  the  services  of  the 
church.  The  post  waits  for  my  letter,  and  I  can 
only  add  that  I  ever  rem^n,  with  .true  regard, 
and  I  may  say  affection. 

My  good  lord,  truly  your  good  friend, 

Geqboe  R." 

• 

The  king  paid  his  visit  to  the  good  bishop, 
but  did  not  get  back  to  Cheltenham  so  soon  as 
he  s^pears  to  have  intended.  This  visit  was  the 
occasion  for  a  fine  outburst  of  hearty,  patriotic 
feeling,  and  has  left  many  anecdotes  behind  it. 
He  was  an  ^arly  riser,  as  we  know,  and  before 
anybody  in  the  palace  was  well  awake,  he  was 
up  walking  about  the  old  Worcester  streets ;  but 
many  of  the  people  of  the  city  were  up  also,  and 
recognizing  him,  followed  him.  Standing  on 
Worcester  bridge,  he  turned  i*ound,  and  saia,  **  I 
suppose  this  is  your  new  Worcester  bridge?" 
'*  Yes,  your  majesty,'*  said  a  cobbler,  the  nearest 
person  to  him.  "  Well,  then,  my  boys,"  said 
the  king,  "  let  us  have  a  cheer  for  old  Worces- 
ter!" and  he  led  off  the  cheer,  heartily  followed, 
we  may  be  sm-e,  by  the  crowd;  he  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  peace  for  him  in  strolling 
through  the  town,  and  he  turned  back  to  the 
palace.  The  next  morning  he  was  up  at  five 
o^clock,  and  this  time  thought  the  company  of 
his  equerries  mighfnot  be  altogether  undesirable. 
He  could  only  find  a  maicfservant,  who  was 
cleEtning  the  steps  of  the  hall ;  of  her  he  inquired 
'* where  tJiose  fellows  slept,"  meaning  Colonel 
Digby  and  Colonel  Gwynn;  the  gin  showed 
him,  and  he  called  them  up,  the  colonels  leaping 
from  their  beds  as  if  in  a  camp  surprised  by  an 
enemy.  The  king  won  golden  opinions  at  Wor- 
cester, and  this  was  in  the  year  1788.  Let  itio 
reader  remember  t^at  it  was  less  than  fifty  yeai-s 
since  strong  efforts  had  been  made  by  some  to 
bring  the  Stuarts  back,  and  that  Worcester  had 
been  famous  in  the  story  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
here  was  the  king  walkmg  about  its  streets  like 
a  private  gentleman,  relying  with  confidence 
upon  the  anection  and  good  will  of  the  people. 
The  quiet  and  excellent  Bishop  Hurd  appears  to 
have  been  the  minister  to  whom  the  king  looked 
in  times  of  domestic  trouble.  It  was  before  the 
date  of  the  letter  we  have  Quoted,  and  upon  tho 
death  of  the  little  Prince  Alfred,  when  the  queen 
especially  was  overwhelmed  with  distress,  that 
the  king  wrote  the  following  note : — 

"My  Good  Lord,— The  humanity  which  is 
not  amon^  the  least  conspicuous  of  your  excel- 
lent qualities  would,  I  am  persuaded,  make  you 
feel  for  the  present  distress  in  which  the  queen 
and  I  are  involved,  had  you  not  l^e  further  in- 
citement of  a  sincere  attachment  to  us  both. 
The  little  one  we  are  deploring  was  known  to 
you,  therefore  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  the 
blow  is  strong.  We  both  call  on  the  sole  Assist- 
ant to  those  in  distress,  the  dictates  of  religion. 
I  have  proposed  to  the  queen,  and  she  approves 
of  it,  that  1  should  desire  you  to  come  to  us  on 
Saturday,  and  bring  Mr.  risher  with  you,  that 
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on  Sunday,^  in  my  chapel  in  tho  Castle,  we  may 
have  the  comfort  of  hearing  you  preach,  and 
receiving  from  your  hands  the  Holy  Communion. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  proper  time  for  renewing 
the  baptismal  vow,  and  though  greatly  grieved, 
I  feel  submission  to  tlie  will  of  rroviaence,  and 
great  thankililness  for  having  for  some  years  en- 
joyed that  dear  infant.  Geoboe  R.^' 

And  it  is  very  significant  of  tho  king*s  attach- 
ment to  Bishop  Hurd,  that  in  tho  year  1803, 
when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  had  to  take 
precautions  against  tlie  probable  immediate  land- 
ing of  the  French  army  on  our  coasts,  while  he 
arranged  his  own  removal  to  Chelmsford,  if  the 
landing  were  in  Essex,  or  to  Dartford,  if  in 
Kent,  he  arranged  for  the  queen^s  safety  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  with  his  good  friend  the 
bishop  in  the  palace  at  Worcestei*. 

Leisure  Hour, 

ARTIFICIAL  SOMNAMBULISM. 

BY  RICHARD  PROCTOR. 
IN  TWO  HALVES. — FIRST  HALF. 

Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
two  Americans  visited  London,  who  called  them- 
selves Professors  of  Electro-Biology,  and  claimed 
the  power  of  *•  sulnugating  the  most  determined 
wills,  paralyzing  the  strongest  muscles,  prevent- 
ing the  evidence  of  the  senses,  destroying  the 
memory  of  the  most  familiar  events  or  of  the 
most  recent  occurrem^es,  inducing  obedience  to 
any  command,  and  making  an  individual  believe 
himself  transformed  into  any  one  else.*^  All  this 
and  more  was  to  be  effected,  they  said,  by  the 
action  of  a  small  disc  of  zinc  and  copper  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  "  subject,"  and  steadily  gazed  at 
by  him,  "  so  as  to  concentrate  the  elocti-o-mag- 
netic  action."  Tho  pretensions  of  these  professors 
received  before  long  a  shock  as  decisive  as  that 
which  overthrew  the  credit  of  the  professors  of 
animal  magnetism  when  Ilayrrarth  and  Falconer 
successfully  substituted  wooden  tractors  for  the 
metallic  tractors  whivh  had  boon  supposed  to 
convey  the  magnetic  fluid.  In  1851,  Mr.  Braid, 
a  Scotch  surgeon,  who  had  witnessed  some  of  tho 
exhibitions  of  the  electro-biologists,  conceived 
tho  idea  that  the  phenomena  were  not  due  to  any 
special  qualities  possessed  by  tho  discs  of  zinc  and 
copper,  but  simply  to  the  fixed  look  of  the  "sub- 
ject" and  the  entire  abstraction  of  his  attention. 
The  same  explanation  applied  to  the  so-called 
"magnetic  passes"  of  the  mesmerists.  The 
monotonous  manipulation  of  the  operator  pro- 
duced tho  same  effect  as  the  fixed  stare  of^the 
"  subject."  He  showed  by  his  experiments  that 
no  magnetizer,  with  his  imaginmy  secret  agents 
or  fluids,  is  in  tlie  least  wanted ;  but  that  the 
subjects  can  place  themselves  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  Uie  supposed  subjects  of  electro-biological 
influences  by  simply  gazing  fixedly  at  some  ob- 
ject for  a  long  time  with  fixed  attention. 

The  condition  thus  superinduced  is  not  hypno- 
tism, or  artificial  somnambulism,  properly  so 
called.  The  "  electro-biological "  condition  may 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  kind  of  reverie  or  abstrac- 
tion artificially  produced.  But  Braid  discovered 
that  a  more  perfect  control  might  be  obtained 
over  "  subjects,"  and  a  condition  resembling  that 
of  the  sleep-walker  artifitially  induced,  by  modi- 
fying the  method  of  fixing  the  attention.  In- 
stead of  directing  the  subjctV  gnzc  upon  a  briglit 
object  placeKl  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tlic 


e^es,  so  that  no  effect  was  required  to  concentrate 
vision  upon  it»  he  placed  a  bri^t  object  some- 
what above  and  in  front  of  the  eyes  at  so  short  a 
distance  that  the  convergence  of  their  axes  upon 
it  was  accompanied  with  sufficient  effect  to  pro- 
duce even  a  slight  amount  of  pain.    The  condi- 
tion to  which  the  "  subjects  "  of  this  new  method 
were  reduced  was  markedly  different  from  the 
ordinaiy  "  electro-biologicu  ^*  state.    Thus  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  pres^ioe  of  eight  hundred 
persons,  fourteen  men  were  experimented  upon. 
"All  began  the  experiment  at  the  same  time; 
the  former  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  a  proiectiiig 
oork,  placed  securely  on  their  foreheads :  the  oth- 
ers at  their  own  will  gazed  steadily  at  certain 
points  in  the  direction  of  the  audience.    In  the 
course  of  ten  minutes  the  eyelids  of  these  ten 
persons  had  involuntarily  closed.    With  some  I 
consciousness  remained;    others  were  in  cat^ 
lepsv,  and  entirely  insensible  to  being  stuck  witli 
neediles;  and  others  on  awakening  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  during 
their  sleep."    The  other  four  simplv  passed  into 
the  ordinary  condition  of  electro-biologized  •*8ul>- 
jects,"  retaming  the  recollection  of  aU  that  hap- 
pened to  them  while  in  the  state  of  artificial 
abstraction  or  reverie. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  that  most  interesting  work 
of  his,  "  Mental  Physiology,"  thus  describes  the 
state  of  hypnotism :  "  The  process  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  emploved  for  the  induction  of  Uic 
'  biological '  state :  the  only  difference  Iving  ia 
the  greater  intensity  of  the  gaze,  and  in  the  more 
complete  concentration  of  will  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  whi«h  the  nearer  approximatioD 
of  the  object  requires  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
convergence.  In  hypnotism,  as  in  ordinary 
somnambulism,  no  remembrance  whatever  is 
preserved  in  the  waking  state  of  anything  that 
may  have  occurred  during  its  conUnuance;  al- 
though the  previous  train  of  thought  maybe 
taken  up  and  continue  uninterruptedlv  on  tbc 
next  occasion  that  the  hypnotism  is  induced. 
And  when  the  mind  is  not  excited  to  activity  by 
the  stimulus  of  extei-nal  impressions,  the  hypno- 
tized subject  appears  to  be  profoundly  asleqi;  a 
state  of  complete  torpor,  in  fact,  being  usually 
tlie  first  result  of  tho  process,  and  any  subsequent 
manifestation  of  activity  being  procui'able  only 
by  t^c  prompting  of  the  operator.  The  hypno- 
tized subject,  too,  rarely  opens  his  eyes;  bis 
bodily  movements  are  usually  slow ;  his  mental 
operations  i*equiro  a  considerable  time  in  their 
performance;  and  there  is  altogether  an  appear- 
ance of  heaviness  about  him,  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  comparatively  wido-awako  air 
of  him  who  has  not  passed  beyond  the  ordinary 
*  biological '  state." 

We  myst  note,  however,  in  passing,  that  the 
condition  of  complete  hypnotism  had  been  ob- 
tained in  sevenil  instances  by  some  of  the  earlier 
experimenters  in  animal  magnetism.  One  re- 
markable instance  was  communicated  to  the 
surgical  section  of  the  Fi'cnch  Academy  on  April 
16,  1829,  by  Jules  Cloquet.  Two  meetings  were 
entirely  devoted  to  its  investigation.  Tne  fol- 
lowing account  presents  all  the  chief  points  of 
the  ciise,  surgical  details  being  enth'cly  omitted, 
however,  as  not  necessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose: A  lady,  aged  sixty-four,  consulted  M. 
Cloquet  on  AprO  8, 1829,  on  account  of  an  ulcer- 
ated cancer  of  the  right  breast  which  had  con- 
tinued, graduivlly  gro%Ting  worse,  during  several 
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years.  M.  Chapelain,  the  pLysician  attending 
the  lady,  had  '*  magnetized  *'  her  for  some  months, 
producing  no  remedial  ^ect8,  but  only  a  very 
profoimd  sleep  or  torpor,  durinsp  which  all  sen- 
sibility seemed  to  be  annihilatea,  while  the  idetii 
retained  all  their  clearness.  He  proposed  to  M. 
Oloquet  to  operate  upon  her  while  she  was  in 
this  state  of  torpor,  and  the  latter,  considering 
the  operation  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life, 
consented.  The  two  doctors  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  troubled  by  any  scruples  as  to.  their 
riffht  thus  to  conduct  an  operation  to  which, 
when  in  her  normal  condition,  their .  patient 
most  strenuously  objected.  It  sufficed  for  them 
that,  when  they  had  put  her  to  sleep  artificially, 
she  could  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  it.  On  the 
jippointed  day,  M.  Cloquet  found  the  patient 
ready  '*  dressed  and  seated  in  an  elbow-chair,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  person  enjoying  a  quiet  natural 
sleep.^'  In  reality,  however,  she  was  in  the 
somnambulistic  state,  and  talked  calmly  of  the 
operation.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  op- 
eration lasted — ^from  ten  to  twelve  minutes — she 
continued  to  converse  quietly  with  M.  Cloquet, 
'*  and  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  sign  of  sensi- 
bilitry\  There  was  no  motion  of  the  limbs  or  of 
the  features,  no  change  in  the  respiration  nor  in 
the  voice;  no  emotions  even  in  the  pulse.  The 
patient  continued  in  the  same  state  of  automatic 
indifference  and  impassibility  in  which  she  had 
been  some  minutes  before  the  operation."  For 
forty-eight  hours  afler  this  the  patient  remained 
in  the  somnambulistic  state,  showing  no  siffn  of 
pain  during  the  subsequent  dressmg  of  the 
wound.  When  awakened  from  this  prolonged 
sleep  she  had  no  recollection  of  what  passed  in 
the  interval ;  **  but  on  being"  informed  of  the  op- 
eration, and  seeing  her  chilaren  around  her,  she 
experienced  a  very  lively  emotion,  which  the 
'magnetizer^  cheesed  by  immediately  setting 
her  asleep."  Certainly  none  of  the  hypnotizea 
**  subjects  "  of  Mr.  Braid^s  experiments  showed 
more  complete  abstraction  from  their  normal 
condition  toan  this  lady;  and  other  cases  cited 
in  Bertrand^s  work,  **  Le  Magn^tisme  Animal  en 
France  "  (1826),  are  almost  equally  remarkable. 
As  it  does  not  appeiur  that  in  any  of  these  cases 
Braid^s  method  of  producing  hypnotism  by  caus- 
ing the  eyes,  or  rather  their  optical  axes,  to  be 
converged  upon  a  point  was  adopted,  we  must 
conclude  that  this  part  of  the  method  is  not  ab- 
solutely  essential  to  success.  Indeed,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  some  of  Bi*aid^s  public  experi- 
ments numbers  of  the  audience  oecame  hyp- 
notised without  his  knowledge,  shows  that  the 
more  susceptible ''subjects"  do  not  require  to 
contemplate  a  point  near  and  slightly  above  the 
eyes,  but  may  be  put  into  the  true  hypnotic 
state  by  methods  which,  with  the  less  susceptible 
produce  only  the  electro-biological  condition. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  inquire  somewhat 
carefully  into  this  point.  My  present  object,  I 
would  note,  is  not  merely  to  indicate  the  remark- 
able nature  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  but 
to  consider  these  phenomena  with  direct  i^er- 
ence  to  their  probable  cause.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
them.  But  it  is  better  to  view  tliem  as  phenom- 
ena to  be  accounted  for  than  merely  as  surprising 
but  utterly  inexplicable  circumstances. 

Now,  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  deter- 
minincT  the  effect  of  the  physical  relations  involved 


chiefly  due  to  imagination.  For  animals  can  be 
hypnotised,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  this 
effect  to  be  fully  produced  have  been  ascertained. 

The  most  famuiar  experiment  of  this  sort  is 
sometimes  known  as  Kircher^s.  Let  the  feet  of 
a  hen  be  tied  together  (though  this  is  not  neces- 
saiy  in  all  case^,  and  the  hen  placed  on  a  level 
sumce.  Then  if  the  body  of  the  hen  is  gently 
pressed  down,  the  head  extended  with  the  beak 
pointing  downwards,  touching  the  surface  on 
which  the  hen  stands,  and  a  chalk  mark  is  drawn 
slowly  along  the  surface,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak 
in  a  hne  extending  directly  £rom  the  bird^s  eye, 
it  is  found  that  the  hen  will  remain  for  a  consid- 
erable time  perfectly  still,  though  left  quite  free 
to  move.    Sue  is,  in  fact,  hypnotised. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  parts  of  the 
process  just  described  are  effective  in  producing 
the  hjrpnotic  condition,  or  whether  aU  are  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fastening  of  the  feet  may 
be  dispensed  with.  But  it  has  its  influence,  and 
makes  the  experiment  easier.  An  explanation, 
or  rather  an  illustration,  of  its  effect  is  afforded 
by  a  singular  and  interesting  experiment  devised 
by  Lewissohn  of  Berlin : — If  a  frog  is  placed  on 
its  back,  it  immediately,  when  the  hand  which 
had  held  it  is  removed,  turns  over  and  escapes. 
But  if  the  two  fore-legs  are  tied  with  a  string, 
the  frog*  when  placed  on  its  back,  breathes  heav- 
ily but  is  otherwise  quite  motionless,  and  does 
not  make  the  least  attempt  to  escape,  even  when 
the  experimenter  tries  to  move  it.  ''It  is  as 
thougn,^^  says  Czermak,  describing  the  experi- 
ment as  pe]*fi)rmed  by  himself,  "  its  small  amount 
of  reasoning  power  had  been  charmed  away,  or 
else  that  it  slept  with  open  ^es.  Now  I  pre^ 
upon  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  frog,  while  I 
loosen  and  rooove  the  threads  on  the  lore-leigs. 
Still  the  animal  remains  motionless  Hpon  its 
back,  in  consequence  of  some  remaininfi^  after- 
effect: at  last,  however,  it  retvuns  to  itseff,  turns 
over,  and  quickly  escapes." 

Thus  far  the  iaea  suggested  is  that  the  animal 
is  so  affected  by  the  cutaneous  pressure  as  to  sup- 
pose itself  tied  and  therefore  unable  to  move.  In 
other  words,  this  experiment  suggests  that  imag- 
ination acts  on  animals  as  on  men,  only  in  a 
different  degree.  I  may  cite  here  a  curious  case 
which  I  once  noticed  and  have  never  been  able  to 
understand,  though  it  seems  to  suggest  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination  on  an  animal  one  would 
Imrdly  suspect  of  being  at  all  under  the  influence 
of  any  but  purely  physical  influences.  Hearing 
a  noise  as  of  a  cat  leaping  down  from  a  pantry 
window  which  looked  out  on  an  enclosed  yard, 
I  went  directly  into  the  yard,  and  there  saw  a 
strange  cat  nmning  off  with  a  fish  she  had  stolen. 
She  was  at  the  moment  Idling  on  to  a  bin,  from 
the  top  of  which,  by  another  very  easy  leap,  she 
could  get  on  to  the  wall  enclosing  the  yard,  and 
so  escape.  With  the  idea  ratlier  of  frightening 
her  than  of  hurting  her  (does  one  missile  out  of 
a  hundred  flung  at  cats  ever  hit  them  P)  I  threw 
at  the  thief  a  small  piece  of  wood  which  I  luul 
in  my  hand  at  the  moment.  It  struck  the  wall 
above  her  just  as  she  was  Koing  to  leap  to  the 
top  of  the  wsdl,  and  it  fefi,  without  touching 
her,  between  her  and  the  wall.  To  my  surprise, 
she  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  at  the  piece  of 
wood ;  her  mouth,  fh>m  which  the  fish  had  fallen, 
remaining  open,  and  her  whole  attitude  express- 
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have  taken  her  prisoner,  or  struck  her  heavily,  if 
1  had  wished,  for  she  made  no  effort  to  escape, 
until*  with  a  parlor  broom  which  stood  by,  I 
pushed  her  along  the  top  of  the  bin  towards  the 
wall,  on  which  she  seemed  suddenly  to  arouse 
herself,  and  leaping  to  the  top  of  the  wall  she 
made  off.  My  wife  witnessed  the  last  scene  of 
this  curious  little  comedy.  In  fact,  it  was  chiefly, 
peiiiaps,  because  she  pleaded  for  mercy  on  **  the 
poor  thing  "  that  the  soft  end  of  the  broom  alone 
came  into  operation ;  for,  though  not  altogether 
agreeing  witn  the  Count  of  Roussillon  that  any- 
thing can  be  endured  before  a  cat,  I  did  not  at 
the  moment  regard  that  particular  cat  with 
special  favor. 

The  extension  of  the  neck  and  depression  of 
the  head,  in  the  experiment  with  the  hen,  have 
no  s|3ecial  significance,  for  Czermak  hns  been 
able  to  produce  the  same  phenomena  of  hypno- 
tism without  them,  and  has  failed  to  produce  the 
hypnotic  effect  on  pigeons  when  attending  to  this 
pomt,  and  in  other  respects  proceeding  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  with  hens.  "With 
the  hens,'^  he  says,  **  I  often  hune  a  piece  of 
twine,  or  a  small  piece  of  wood,  directly  over 
their  crests,  so  that  the  end  fell  before  their  eves. 
The  hens  not  only  remained  perfectly  motionless, 
but  closed  their  eyes,  and  slept  with  their  heads 
silking  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
table.  Before  fall W  asleep,  the  hens^  heads  can 
be  either  pressed  down  or  raised  up,  and  tliey 
will  remain  in  this  position  as  if  they  were  pieces 
of  wax.  That  is,  however,  a  symptom  of  a  cat- 
aleptic condition,  such  as  is  seen  in  human  beings, 
under  certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous system." 

On  the  other  hand,  repeated  experimentrera- 
yinoed  Czermak  tbat  the  pressure  on  the  animal 
as  it  is  held  is  of  primary  importance.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  tie  says,  that  a  hen,  which  for 
a  minute  has  been  in  a  motionless  state,  caused 
by  simply  extending  the  neck  and  depressing  the 
head,  awakes  and  flies  away,  but  on  being  caught 
again  immediately,  she  can  be  placed  once  more 
in  the  condition  of  lethargy,  if  we  place  the  ani- 
mal in  a  squatting  position,  and  overcome  with 
fentle  force  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  by 
rmly  placing  the  hand  upon  its  back.  During 
the  slow  ana  measured  suppression,  one  often 
perceives  an  extremely  remarkable  position  of 
the  head  and  neck,  which  are  left  entirely  firee. 
Tho  head  remains  as  if  held  by  an  invisible  hand 
in  its  proper  place,  the  neck  being  stretched  out 
of  proportion,  while  tho  body  oy  degrees  is 
pushed  downwards.  If  the  animal  is  thus  left 
entirely  free,  it  remains  for  a  minute  or  so  in  this 
peculiar  condition  with  wide-open  staring  eyes. 
**  Here,"  as  Czermak  remarks,  **  the  actiml  cir- 
cumstances are  only  the  effect  of  the  emotion 
which  the  nerves  of  the  skin  excite,  and  the  gen- 
tle force  which  overcomes  the  animal's  resistance. 
Certainly  the  creature  a  short  time  before  had 
been  in  a  condition  of  immobility,  and  might 
have  retained  some  special  inclination  to  Tall 
back  into  the  same,  although  the  awakening, 
flight,  and  recapture,  together  with  tho  refresh- 
ment given  to  the  nervous  system,  are  interme- 
diate circumstances,"  Similar  experiments  are 
best  made  upon  snjall  birds.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  to  biro  fanciers  that  goldfinches,  canary- 
birds,  etc.,  can  be  made  to  remain  motionless  for 
some  time  by  simply  holding  them  fii'mlv  for  a 
moment  and  then  letting  them  go.    **  Here,  in 


my  hand,"  said  Czermak,  in  his  lecture,  *^  is  a 
timid  bird,  just  brou^t  firom  market.  If  I 
place  it  on  its  back,  and  hold  its  head  with  my 
left  hand,  keeping  it  still  for  a  few  seconds,  it 
will  lie  perfectly  motionless  after  I  have  removed 
my  hands,  as  if'^channed,  breathing  heavily,  and 
without  making  any  attempt  to  chan^  its  posi- 
tion or  to  fly  away."  (•*  Two  of  the  birds,"  says 
the  report,  **  were  treated  in  this  manner  without 
effect;  but  the  third,  a  siskin,  fell  into  a  sleepiiijgr 
condition,  and  remained  completely  immovable 
on  its  back,  until  pushed  with  a  glass  tube,  when 
it  awoke  and  flew  actively  around  the  room.") 

Albo  when  a  bird  is  in  a  sitting  position,  and 
the  head  is  pressed  slightly  back,  the  bird  falls 
into  a  sleeping  condition,  even  though  the  eyes 
had  been  open.  "  I  have  often  noticed,"  says 
Czermak,  '*that  the  birds  under  these  circum- 
stances close  their  eyes  for  a  few  minutes  or  even 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  are  more  or  less  £Ekst 
asleep." 

Lastly,  as  to  the  chalk-line  in  Kircher^s  exper- 
iment. Czermak  found,  as  already  said,  that 
Eigeons  do  not  become  motionless,  as  happens  to 
ens,  if  merely  held  firmly  in  the  hand,  and  their 
heads  and  necks  pressed  gently  on  the  table. 
Nor  can  they  be  hypnotisea  like  small  birds  in 
the  experiment  last  mentioned.  '*  Thai  is,"  he 
says,  **  I  held  them  with  a  thumb  placed  on  each 
siae  of  the  head,  which  I  bent  over  a  little,  while 
the  other  hand  held  tiie  body  gently  pressed 
down  upon  the  table;  but  even  this  treatment* 
which  has  such  an  effect  on  little  birds,  did  not 
seem  to  succeed  at  first  with  the  pigeons :  almost 
always  they  flew  away  as  soon  as  I  liberated 
them  and  entirely  removed  my  hands.''  But  he 
presently  noticed  that  the  short  time  during 
which  the  pigeons  remained  quiet  lengthened 
considerably  when  the  finger  only  of  the  hand 
which  held  the  head  was  removed.  Removing 
the  hand  holding  the  body  made  no  difference, 
but  retaining  the  other  hand  near  the  bird's  head, 
the  hand'  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Pursuing  the  line  of  research  thus  indicated, 
Czermak  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  fix- 
ing of  the  pigeon's  look  on  the  finger  placed 
before  its  eyes  was  the  secret  of  the  matter.  In 
order  to  determine  the  question  still  more  cleariy, 
he  tried  the  experiment  on  a  pigeon  which  he 
had  clasped  firmly  by  tho  body  in  his  left  liand, 
but  whose  neck  and  head  were  perfectly  £ree. 
"  I  held  one  finger  of  my  right  hand  steadibr  be- 
fore the  top  of  its  beak, — and  wliat  did  1  see? 
The  first  pigeon  with  which  I  made  this  attempt 
remained  ngid  and  motionless,  as  if  bound,  for 
several  minutes,  before  the  outstretched  forefinger 
of  my  right  hand! ,  Yes,  I  could  take  my  Mt 
hand,  wim  which  I  had  held  the  bird,  and  again 
touch  the  pigeon  without  waking  it  up;  the 
animal  remained  in  the  same  position  while  I 
held  my  outstretched  finger  still  pointing  toward 
the  beak."  "The  lecturer,"  says  the  report, 
**  demonstrated  this  experiment  In  the  most 
successful  manner  with  a  pigeon  which  was 
brought  to  him." 

Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  among  animals,  as 
among  men,  different  d^p*ees  of  subjectivity 
exist.  •*  Individual  inward  relations,"  says-Czer- 
mak,  **  as  well  as  outward  conditions,  must  nec- 
essarily exercise  some  disturbing  influence, 
whether  the  animal  will  give  itself  up  to  the  rea- 
uisite  exertions  of  certain  parts  of  its  brain  with 
more  or  less  inclination  or  otherwiBe.    We  often 
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see,  for  example,  that  a  pigeon  endearors  to  es- 
cape from  confinement  by  a  quick  turning  of  its 
bead  from  side  to  side.  In  following  these  sin- 
gular and  characteristic  moTements  of  the  h€»d 
and  neck,  with  the  finger  held  before  the  bird, 
one  either  gains  his  point,  or  else  mdses  the 
pigeon  so  perplexed  and  excited  that  it  at  last 
becomes  auiet,  so  that,  if  it  is  held  firmly  by  the 
body  and  head,  it  can  be  forced  gently  down  upon 
the  table.  As  Schopenhauer  says  of  sleeping, 
*  The  brain  must  bite.^  I  will  also  mention  here, 
by  the  way,  that  a  tame  parrot,  which  I  have  in 
my  house,  can  be  placed  m  this  sleepy  condition 
by  simply  holding  the  finger  steadily  before  the 
topof  itsbeEik.^' 

I  may  cite  here  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  perplexity  in  the  case  of  a  creature  in 
all  other  respects  much  more  naturally  circum- 
stanced than  the  hens,  pigeons,  and  small  birds 
of  Czermak^s  experiments.  In  tlie  spring  of  1859, 
when  I  was  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  I  and 
a  friend  of  mine  were  in  canoes  on  the  part 
of  the  Ca^n  which  fiows  through  the  college 
grounds.  Here  there  are  many  ducks  and  a  few 
swans.  It  occurred  to  us,  not  I  fear  fix>m  any 
special  scientific  spirit,  but  as  a  matter  of  cun- 
osity,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  possible  to  pass 
over  a  duck  in  a  canoe.  Of  course  on  the  ap- 
proaifh  of  either  canoe  a  duck  would  try  to  get 
out  of  the  way  on  one  side  or  the  other;  but  on 
the  course  of  the  canoe  being  rapidly  changed, 
the  duck  would  hayeto  change  his  course.  Aen 
the  canoe^s  course  would  agam  be  chan|^ed,  so  as 
to  impel  the  duck  to  try  the  other  side.  The 
canoe  drawing  all  the  tinuB  nearer,  and  her 
changes,  of  course,  being  lAde  yery  lightly  imd 
in  quicker  and  Quicker  alternation  as  slie  ap- 
proached, the  duck  would  generally  get  bewild- 
ered, and  finally  would  allow  the  canoe  to  pass 
oyer  him,  gently  pressing  him  under  water  in  its 
course.  Tiie  process,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  ex- 
ceedingly mildkeel-hauling.  The  absolute  rigid- 
ity of  body  and  the  dull  stupid  stare  with  wmch 
some  of  the  ducks  met  t£eir  fate  seems  to  me 
(now  :  I.  was  not  in  1859  fiuniliar  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism)  to  suggest  that  the  effect 
was  to  be  explained  as  CzermaJc  explains  the 
hypnotism  of  the  pigeons  on  which  he  experi- 
mented, Belgravia, 

THE  FIGHT  AT  BORKirS  DRIFT. 

[On  the  22d  of  January,  the  day  on  which  the 
English  disaster  at  Isuidula  (or  Isandlana)  in 
ZunUand,  South  Africa,  took  place,  occurred  the 
desperate  struggle  of  which  we  give  a  spirited 
narrative  below  by  one  of  the  defenders  of  the 
little  post  at  Rorke^s  Drift,  not  verjr  far  fix>m 
Isandula.  The  English  papers  have  justly  been 
filled  with  enthusmstic  praise  of  Lieutenants 
Chard  and  Bromhead.  Tne  story  is  a  good  deal 
like  our  own  historic  accounts  of  defences  against 
Indians  in  the  old  New  England  wars,  and  in 
the  later  ones  of  Kentucky  and  the  Northwest. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  fSntal  battle  and  dis- 
aster that  befell  our  troops  at  Isandlana,  when 
among  other  terrible  casualties,  twenty-one  offi- 
cers and  Upwards  of  800  men  of  the  24th  (the 
Warwickshire)  Regiment  lost  their  lives  defend- 
ing their  camp  and  colors,  a  Zulu  army  num- 
bering at  least  8,000  men  attacked  with  great 
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Drift).  It  was  held  by  "B"  Company' of  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  24th  Regiment,  under 
Lieutenant  Gonville  Bromhead.  The  company 
numbered  ninety  men ;  besides  these  there  were 
forty  "casuals"  present,  thirtv-five  of  them  pa- 
tients in  hospital,  left  behind  ifl  when  the  column 
advanced  into  Zululand  under  Lord  Chelmsford. 
The  whole  of  these  were  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Chard,  Royal  Engineer,  the  senior 
officer,  under  whose  able  superintendence  and 
orders  Lieutenant  Bromhead  and  his  men  worked 
and  acted.  At  3  o^clock  in  the  nilcrnoon  of  the 
22nd  Lieutenant  Bromhead  received  a  hastily 
written  despatch  from  Captain  Gardner,  14tn 
Hussars,  informing  him  tliat  the  camp  of  thcdrd 
column  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  .that 
he  would  be  attacked  that  night.  Captain  Gard- 
ner had  been  engaged  in  the  fight  at  the  camp, 
had  stayed  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  gal- 
loped for  his  life.  He  escaped  across  the  Buffalo 
River  hotly  pursued,  managed  to  write  the 
warning  to  Lieutenant  Bromhead,  and  then  rode 
on  to  Helpmakaar,  another  post  in  the  line  of 
communications^  His  forethought  gave  the  offi- 
cers a  short  hour  for  preparation.  It  was  badly 
needed;  nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the 
place  for  defence  i  the  arrai^ments  for  so  doing 
having  been  put  off  **  by  order  "  until  the  arriviS 
of  an  unexpected  party  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
and  4th  Re^ment.  The  policy  of  this  neglect 
was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  of  the  underes- 
timated power  of  Uie  Zulus  as  a  fighting  nation. 
The  tents  were  pitched  outside  arariahousc,  or 
rather  houses,  as  there  were  two.  One  was  used 
as  a  store,  the  other  as  a  hospital.  They  were 
forty  yards  apart.  Lieutenant  Bromhead  struck 
the  ientfl  and  occupied  the  houses.  Ho  managed 
to  pile  a  few  biscuit  boxes  and  sacks  of  meiuies 
as  a  sort  of  parapet,  towards  the  garden  on  one 
side,  and  a  hill  which  completely  commanded 
the  houses  and  yards  on  the  other.  These  lines 
connected  the  two  houses  and  formed  *'the 
yard  7 — a  broken  and  imperfect  barricade  at  the 
best,  and  nowhere  more  than  two  feet  high. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  Zulus  appeared 
at  first  at  4  P.  M.  It  came  round  the  south 
comer  of  the  hill  in  a  body  of  from  500  to  600 
strong,  led  by  a  chief  on  horseback.  They  halted 
a  moment,  and  then  advanced  quietly  but  ouickly. 
at  a  run,  taking  advantage  of  every  bit  or  cover. 
It  seemed  as  if  th^  had  expected  to  surprise  the 
camp.  Our  men  opened  fire  at  500  yards.  The 
first  man  to  fall  was  the  chief.  He  was  shot  by 
Private  Dunbar  and  fell  off  his  horse  headlong. 
Numbers  of  the  enemy  fell  at  once.  They  hesi- 
tated, broke,  and  the  greater  numbw  scattered  to 
their  left,  and  occupied  the  garden  and  orchard, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  cover.  A  few  got  up 
close  to  the  houses  ana  lay  behind  the  field-oven 
and  kitchens  that  there  were  built.  Scarcely  any 
of  these  men  had  guns  or  rifies.  Others  came 
on  in  a  continuous  stream,  occupied  the  hill 
above  and  gradually  encircled  the  two  houses. 
All  the  men  who  had  guns  were  stationed  on  the 
hill,  and  kept  up  a  continuous  and  rapid  fire  on 
the  yard.  It  caught  our  men  in  their  backs  as 
they  were  guarding  the  garden  side  and  five  men 
were  thus  shot  dead.  Had  they  been  good 
marksmen  the  place  was  untenable,  but  they 
fired  wildly  and  badly  for  the  most  part,  as  u 
the  noise  had  as  much  effect  as  the  bullets. 

It  now  became  dusk.    The  Zulijs  crept  up 
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and  long  ^rass  they  were  able  to  get  within  five 
yards  (»t  tiie  hospital  without  being  seen.  From 
this  point,  in  parties  of  fifteen  to  ^twenty,  they 
repeatedly  attacked  the  end  room'  of  the  hos- 
pital. They  made  these  attacks  in  the  most  de- 
liberate manner,  adrancing  after  the  manner  of 
their  dancing,  with  a  prancing  step  and  high  ac- 
tion; they  eared  nothing  for  slaughter,  but  en- 
deavored in  tlie  most  persistent  manner  to  get 
over  the  barricade  and  into  the  hospital.  Many 
times,  seven  or  eight  at  least.  Lieutenant  Brom- 
head,  collecting  a  few  men  toother,  had  to  drive 
them  off  with  a  bayonet  cnai'ge.  Then  they 
would  retire,  and  all  of  them  in  chorus  shout 
and  strike  their  shields.  Our  men  cheered  in 
answer,  and  let  them  have  it.  There  was  plenty 
of  ammunition.  After  the  first  half-hour  there 
was  no  waste.  How  deliberate  and  telling  the 
fire  was  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  in- 
cidents. Private  Joseph  WilJiams,  a  young 
Welshman,  under  two  years'  service,  had  a  smaU 
window  in  the  hospiud  to  shoot  from.  Next 
morning  fourteen  dead  warriors  were  counted 
outside  nis  window,  and  several  more  down  his 
line  of  fire.  As  sbon  as  his  ammunition  was  all 
expended  he  and  the  otlier  men  with  him  de- 
fended the  door  of  the  room  till  the  enemy  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  forced  it  open.  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  seizsed  by  the  hands  and  arms, 
dragged  out,  and  assegaied  and  mutilated  before 
the  eyes  of  his  comrades.  Another  instance: 
Private  DunlMTi  the  same  man  who  shot  the 
ehief  on  horseback,  was  posted  to  watch  the  hill. 
As  the  Kafilrs  streamed  down  from  their  right, 
this  man,  also  a  Welshman,  and  of  less  service 
than  the  above-mentioned,  shot  eight  of  the 
enemy  in  as  many  consecutive  shots.  lieuten- 
ant Chard  was  standing  by  him  as  he  did  it,  and 
the  bodies  were  found  lieaped  one  on  the  other 
next  morning. 

The  enemy  at  last  effected  a  lodgment  in 
the  hospital.  Thirty  of  the  patients  were  got 
out  in  time.  Most  of  them  were  pushed  and 
pulled  tlirough  a  window  which  opened  on  the 
yard.  Sergeant  Maxfleld,  a  fijie  young  soldier, 
was  very  iU  with  fever  and  delirious.  Ho  could 
not  be  moved,  and  he  was  killed  in  his  bed. 
They  now  set  fire  to  the  hospital.  The  roof  was 
thatch,  and  it  oUickly  blazed.  By  its  light,  our 
men  were  enabled  to  see  their  foes  better,  and 
many  fell  before  they  retreated  to  better  cover. 
After  a  pause,  encouraged  or  commanded  by  a 
chief  who  from  time  to  time  shouted  his  orders 
from  the  hillside,  they  came  on  again.  The 
fighting  in  places  became  hand  to  hand  over  the 
mealie  sacks.  The  assailants  used  only  their 
assegais.  These  they  did  not  throw,  but  used 
only  as  stabbing  weapons.  Directly  a  soldier 
showed  his  hetSi  over  the  parapet  to  get  a  shot, 
he  was  thrust  at.  Once  or  twice  the  Kaffirs 
actually  seized  the  bayonets  and  tried  to  wrench 
them  off  the  rifles.  One  of  our  men  loaded 
whilst  a  Zulu  was  tuffging  at  his  bayonet.  He 
pitied  the  trigger  and  blew  the  plucky  follow  to 
atoms.  They  next  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  store.  In  face  of  a  hot  fire  they  got 
up  to  the  house>  and  one  fine  savage  haa  nis 
brains  blown  out  as  he  was  holding  a  brand  against 
.the  eaves. 

And  so  the  fight  continued  till  after  midnight, 
from  which  time  till  4  A.  M.  they  gradually 
withdrew,  only  every  now  and  then  making  a 
charge.    They  carried  with  them  all  their  dead 
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and  wounded  that  they  could.  ^  The  last  of  thsm 
left  just  before  dawn.  They  left  370  dead  on  ^e 
field.  These  were  counted  and  buried  in  heaps. 
Many  of  them  were  recognized  by  their  shieMs 
as  belong  ng  to  one  of  the  crack  Royal  regiments. 
The  majority  were  of  a  certain  age,  in  poor  con- 
dition, and  of  small  stature.  Our  loss,  counting 
five  of  the  patients,  was  thirteen  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  Three  of  the  latter  have  since  died 
of  their  wounds. 

The  names  of  those  who  especiaHy  distin- 
guished themselves  must  be  mentioned.  Privntes 
John  Williams,  Henry  Hook,  William  Jones, 
and  Robert  Jones,  all  of  the  2-24th  Regiment, 
had  been  posted  in  the  hospital.  They  defended 
the  house,  room  by  room,  to  the  last.  None  of 
them  bad  a  round  of  ammunition  in  his  pouch 
when  tliey  left  the  burning  building,  and  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  their  bravery  that  the  last  <tf 
the  patients  escaped.  €k>rporal  Allen  and  Private 
EQtch  must  also  be  mentioneii  for  their  courage- 
ous work  and  assistance.  Badly  wounded  early 
in  the  evening,  and  incapacitated  from  firing 
themselves,  they  never  ceased  going  round  ana 
supplying  ammunition  from  the  reserve  to  the 
fitting  men. 

It  was  a  gallant  defence.  The  young  sol- 
diers stuck  together,  backed  each  other  up,  and 
fought  splendidly.  They  never  wavered  for  a 
moment.  Most  of  them  Welshmen  by  birth,  hj 
a  few  montibis  of  drill  and  training  and  infusion 
of  esprit  de  corps,  they  had  become  the  best  and 
pluckiest  of  "  Warwickshire  lads,"  and  gloriously 
kept  up  the  traditions  of  the  old  24th.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  strategical  importance  that  tlus 
place  should  not  be  captured.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  safety  of  the  remainder  of  the  col- 
umn and  of  this  part  of  the  colony  depended  on 
the  result.  FM  MaU  Budget. 

MOETALITY. 

How  do  the  rotes  die  f 

Do  their  leaves  fiUl  together, 
Thrown  down  and  scattered  by  tbe  sky 

Of  angry  weather? 
Kg,  — the  sad  thunder-stroke 

O'ers weeps  their  lowly  bower; 
The  storm  that  tramirfes  on  the  oak 

Relents  above  the  flower. 

No  violence  makes  them  grieve, 

No  wrath  hath  done  them  wrtyngy 
When  with  sad  secrecy  thej  leave 

The  branch  to  which  they  clung. 
They  yield  them,  one  by  one. 

To  the  light  breeze  and  shower. 
To  the  soft  dew,  cool  shade,  bright  sun. 

Time  and  the  hour.  Spectator. 

THE   COHNISH  FOLK. 

The  storv  goes  that  in  an  old  geography  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Eli^tbeth  you  may  find  the 
entry,  **  Cornwall,  a  foreign  country  on  that  side 
of  England,  next  to  Spain.^'  And  whether  this 
definition  exist  or  not,  there  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  nickname  for  the  land  of  the  Welsh  of 
the  Horn — ^the  Comu  Wealas — the  significant 
epithet,  "Western  Barbary."  Of  course  Corn- 
wall was  not  a  foreign  country  in  the  days  isi 
**  Good  Queen  Bess,^^  and  equally,  of  course,  the 
Cornish  of  the  present  time  are  no  more  bar- 
barians than  their  neighbors.  And  yet  there 
was  some  show  of  reason  for  both  opinions ;  and 
that  almost  within  livuig  memoiy.    Only  last 
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year  ibere  was  celebrated  at  Newlyn,  near  PeD- 
zance*  the  centenary  of  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  Cornish  tongue.  Cornwall,  in  fact,  af- 
fords a  solitary  instance  of  the  death  in  modem 
times  of  a  European  language;  and  we  can  well 
bdieve  tlmt  while  Cornish  continued  the  con^mon 
speech  of  the  Cornish  folk,  there  did  seem  to  be 
something  foreign,  not  to  say  barbarous,  about 
the  dwellers  in  the  western  peninsula.  But  al- 
though differences  of  language  have  passed  away 
(the  JBnglish  of  Cornwall  is  eertainlyas  pure 
grammatically  as  that  of  the  most  Saxon  county 
m  the  land;  and  the  accent — the  melancholy 
cadence  notwithstanding — a  great  improvement 
on  the  burrs  and  breadtn  of  the  Nortu)  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  about  the  Cornish  race  that  dif- 
ferentiates them  from  ordinary  English  people. 

Who,  then,  are  the  Cornish?  TV)  reply,  as 
giair  name  sugsests,  that  tiiey  are  the  Webh  of 
Cornwall,  is  on^  half  an  answer.  UnquesHon* 
ably  they  are  descended  from  the  Kelts,  who,  so 
fiu'  as  we  are  aware,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  this  country ;  a  branch  of  the  same  gveat  fam- 
ily as  the  Gaels  and  the  Cymry,  the  Erse  and  the 
Bretons,  but  presenting  marked  points  of  differ- 
ence to  most  of  their  cousins.  !Not  improbably 
this  has  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  another 
element.  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus»  agree  in  tdlingus  that  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  PluBnicians  ware  accustomed  to 
trade  to  the  Cornish  shores  for  tin.  Like  most 
other  fragments  of  ancient  history,  this  lias  been 
doubted;  but  the  evidence  proved  too  cogent 
when  properly  presented,  even  for  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis.  And  if  thare  are  doubters  yet»  let  them 
go  into  Cornwall,  taste  the  clotted  eream,and  be 
eonvinced.  For  if  ti-adition  is  good  for  anything, 
that  fiiiiK>us  delicacy,  which  Cornwall  and  Devon 
alone  produce,  and  to  which  they  set  up  rival 
claims  of  origin,  was  first  Inrougbt  to  British 
shores  by  the  traders  of  Tyre.  Could  proof  be 
oknier?  However,  there  are  more  important 
traces  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Cornwall  than  the 
cream.  Whosoever  visits  the  extreme  west  of 
the  county  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
fr^uent  occurrence  of  faces  of  a  distinctly  East- 
&m  type — ^half  Greek  in  their  clearness  and  re^- 
lari^  of  outline,  and  utterly  unlike  anytlimg 
you  will  see  among  tiie  Kelts  of  Wales  or  of 
Brittany,  to  whcun  the  Cornish  Kelts  are  most 
nearly  related.  And  to  this  infusion  of  the 
blood  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  ancient  world 
may  be  due,  also»  the  noteworthy  facts  that  while 
Kelts,  as  a  rule,  are  by  no  means  fond  ot  the  sea, 
the  seamen  of  Fowey  were  among  the  most  dar- 
ing mariners  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  that  there 
are  no  more  daring  sailors  now  than  are  to  be 
fotuid  among  the  Cornish  fishannen.  It  is  not 
many  years  ago  that  a  Mount^s  Bay  fishing-boat 
was  taken  by  its  crew  to  Australia,  calling  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  en  route.  And  as  to  the 
residents  of  the  Seillyan  Archipek^  there  are 
no  more  amphibious  people  in  the  British  domin- 
ions. They  live  on  and  by  the  waters^  and  in 
the  waters  two  out  of  every  three  of  them  meet 
their  death. 

The  Romans  have  left  comparatively  few  traces 
of  their  presence  in  Cornwall.  Th^  had  certain- 
ly two  stations  in  the  county — Voluba  and 
CoBnia.  Boman  (oins  have  been  found  at  many 
different  places,  and  some  twenty  years  ago  a 
Roman  inscribed  stone  was  discovered  built  up 
in  the  wall  of  ^  Hilary  church,  which  is  held  to 


be  a  Roman  milestooie  of  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  Probably,  however^  the  Roman  oc^ 
cupation  of  the  county  was  a  peaceful  one,  and 
had  more  to  do  with  trade  than  conquest  Very 
different  were  the  relations  held  by  the  Danes  to 
the  Cornu-Britons.  True*  they  united  with  them 
once  against  the  Saxons,  but  as  a  rule  they  wei^e 
more  msposed  to  plunder  than  alliance;  and  it  is 
a  singular  fact  ttiat  in  certain  dls^cts  even  now 
an  antipathy  exists  to  persons  who  are  now  en* 
dowed  with  auburn  looks,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  derive  their  ancestry  from  these  hated  ifortb* 
men.  After  the  Saxon  conquest  there  was  Mttle 
chance  of  further  admixture.  Step  by  step,  a^ 
year  by  year,  the  ft-itons  were  foroM  into  tbrn 
comers  of  the  land,  and  in  825  the  Comishmen 
were  finally  driven  across  the  Tamar  by  Athe(- 
stan,  and  that  river  fixed  as  the  boundary  between 
Kelt  and  Saxon,  which  more  or  less  rigidly  it  has 
ever  since  continued. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  the  Cornish  language.  Three  centuries 
since  it  was  the  common  speech  of  the  west  ot 
the  county,  but  even  in  160^  Carew,  the  Cornish 
historian^  could  say,  '*  Most  df  the  inhabitants 
know  no  word  of  Cornish.  ^^  Yet  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YHI.  the  old  tongue  liad  been  used  m  ail 
the  churches  of  the  county*  and  the  first  parish 
into  which  the  English  service  was  introduced 
was  that  of  Menheniot,  by  Dr.  Mo(»*man.  Driv- 
en out  of  the  chm^h»  Cornish  still  retained  ahold 
on  the  vernacular  of  common  life.  A  "  miracle 
play  "  was  written  in  itso  recently  as  1611 ;  and 
the  Idst  sermon  in  Cornish  was  not  preached  until 
about  1678>,  exactly  two  oentiuries  since.  This 
was  in  the  church  of  Landewednack,  near  the 
Lizard,  and  the  preacher  was  Thomas  Cole,  who 
had  then  passed  his  hundredth  year.  Anothar 
century*  and  Cornish  as  a  spoken  language  had 
passed  away.  It  lingered  longest  amongst  the 
fisher  folk  of  Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  near  Pen- 
aance,  and  there»  in  1778,  died  '^Dolly  Pentreath*'^ 
who  had  the  (nredit  of  being  the  last  who  could 
talkintiieold  tonsue.  But  William  Bodenner, 
who  outlived  *' Dolly  ^'  some  half-dosen  years* 
was  able  to  converse  with  her,  and  it  is  an  inter* 
esting  fact  that  fragpoents  of  Cornish,  if  not  ab* 
solut^y  curr^it,  mil  live  in  memoryt  parents 
having  handed  down  to  their  children  such  scraps 
as  the  numerals  and  portions  of  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  and  the  Creed. 

lliere  is  a  sense  in  which  the  cdd  Keitie  toneus 
of  Cornwall  may  be  said  to  live  even  yett  and  |0 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
Cornish  folk.  It  is  not  that  their  speech  betrays 
tliem  so  much  as  their  names.  Camden,  nigh 
three  eenturies  since,  noted  the  rhyme, — 

"By  Tre,  Bos,  Pol,  Lan,  Cker,  and  Pen, 
Yon  may  know  the  most  of  Cornish  men." 

To  this  day  names  in  which  these  prefixei 
occur  predominate  in  the  names  of  places^  and  ta 
a  large  extent  in  the  names  of  people  likewise^ 
And,  quaint  as  the  Cornish  names  may  seem,  it 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  they  were  all  signifi* 
cant.  Tre  answers  closedy  to  the  Saxo9  iuih 
which,  by  the  way,  oddly  enough,  is  used  in 
Cornwall  to  this  day  in  its  strictly  original  sense 
of  an  enclosure;  for  a  farmstead  is  called  Uie 
**  town  plaoe.^'  £os  means  a  heath ;  Bol,  a  pool ; 
LoH^  an  enclosure*  compioaly  of  a  sacred  char- 
acter— hence^  a  chmrch;  Caer,  a  town  or  de<- 
fSsaded  place;  and  Fen^  a  head.    And  so  the 
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name  Tressllian^  familiar  to  all  who  hare  read 
*'  KeDilworth»**  as  that  of  the  melancholy  Corn- 
ish lover,  high-soundinff  as  it  is,  means  simplj 
** place  for  eels;"  Bosdand,  name  of  a  district 
near  Falmouth,  has  notbine  to  do  with  roses,  but 
signifies  the  **  heath  land  \"  the  ancient  family  of 
Polwhele  in  all  probability  derive  their  cogno- 
men from  an  early  mine  which  was  Imown  as 
the  "  pool  work,^*  though  that  is  a  good  deal 
more  dignified  than  a  derivation  given  for  Uie 
name  of  Bolitho,  *'  huge  belly /^  Lanteglos  may 
be  read  the  *'  church  enclosure,"  as  Egloshayle  is 
the  **  church  hy  the  rivei*.  Caer,  in  the  muta- 
tions of  centuries,  is  firequently  confused  with 
earn,  a  rock.  Thus  Camagwidden  is  the  **wfaite 
rock  *'  or  calm,  and  Cammre  may  be  either  tlie 
•^mountain  rock  **  or  the  *'  castle  on  the  hill,^* 
while  Cardew  would  be  equally  well  interpreted 
the  *«  black  rock  **  or  the  «'  black  castle/'  Fcm* 
an  example  of  the  use  of  Pen,  Pendennis,  *'  the 
fortified  headland,^*  will  serve;  and,  in  West 
Cornwall  especially,  there  is  hardly  a  field  which 
does  not  beiu>--commonly  in  a  very  corrupt  form 
— ^the  name  given  to  it  when  Uie  Cornish  folk 
were  even  more  alien  in  speech  than,  as  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  they  were 
in  race. 

What  we  call  civilization  travelled  very  slowly 
westward  even  within  living  memory.  One 
need  not  be  a  very  old  man  to  liave  ridden  in 
the  first  public  conveyanet^  which  was  started 
between  Truro  and  Penzance.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  pillion  was  in  common  use,  and  the  farmers 
wife  rode  to  church  or  market  bdiind  her  hus- 
band or  servant.  It  is  very  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since  that  the  turnpike-road  from 
Peni*yn  had  to  be  stopped  short  at  Marazion,  be- 
cause the  Penzance  people  would  not  have  it 
approach  nearer.  This  sort  of  blindness  could, 
however,  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  not  a 
few  towns  when  rdlways  were  first  introduced. 
Carpets  were  first  seen  at  Penzance  in  the  days 
**  when  Greorge  the  Third  was  kin^; "  and  an  old 
ladv  calling  upon  a  newly-mamed  couple  who 
had  indulg^  in  that  luxury,  told  them  that  if 
they  were  so  tender-footed  as  that,  she  should 
expect  to  find  them  with  their  feet  in  feather  beds 
next!  And  so  little  was  there  known  about  con- 
certs or  carriages  at  St.  Ives,  that  a  concert  hav- 
ing been  announced  there,  and  a  carriage  making 
its  appearance  just  after,  the  vehicle  was  followed 
by  an  admiring  crowd,  shouting  **The  concert 
is  come/^ 

All  this  isolation  has  produced  its  natural  ef- 
fect; and  to  this  day  the  good  people  of  West 
Cornwall  have  retained,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
characteristics  of  ages  long  gone  by.  Ready, 
hearty  hospitality,  is  hardly,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  the  term,  a  modem  virtue;  but  it  still 
flourishes  in  the  West.  There  is  less  formality 
snd  more  geniality,  less  of  compliment  and  more 
c^  sincerity  in  social  intercourse,  in  West  Corn- 
wall now,  than  is  to  be  found  in  almost  any 
other  comer  of  the  land.  **  Cornish  manners  " 
is  to  mean  what  3roU  say,  and  to  say  what  you 
mean,  at  any  rate  in  matters  such  as  these;  and 
no  people  '*  take  a  stranger  in  ^^  less  equivocally 
and  more  pleasantly.  At  that  same  time  it  is 
cmite  tme  that  there  is  a  clannish  feeling  which 
finds  expression  in  the  old  county  motto,  "  One 
and  all.'^  Cornishmen  are  gregariously  impul- 
sive. They  rarely  do  things  by  halves.  At  the 
time  of  tlie  Befoimation  they  were  almost  the 


only  English  people  who  rebelled  for  the  old 
faiih.  At  the  present  time  they  are  more  thor- 
oughly dissenting  than  those  of  any  other  Eng- 
lish counts.  When  Charles  and  his  Ru^iament 
came  to  blows,  Comwall  was  Royalist  to  the 
core;  and  Charles  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  may  still  be  seen  painted  on  panel  in  some 
of  the  churches.  Yet,  when  the  seven  bishops 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  Comwidl  rose  as  one 
man  to  demand  the  release  of  Bishop  T^'elawny, 
^nd  thousands  of  them  were  prepared  to  march 
on  London  to  the  stirring  mythm  of  the  old 
chorus, 

'*  And  shall  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol  and  Pen, 
And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 
There's  twenty  thousand  underground 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 

The  miners  of  Cornwall  are  a  rucged  and 
shrewd  race,  rather  conservative  in  their  ways 
though  not  in  their  politics,  and  not  too  ready 
to  receive  new  ideas.  And  yet  while  as  practical 
miners  they  are  not  excelled,  they  have  produced 
not  only  miners,  but  engineers  of  the  highriest 
eminence — such  men,  for  example,  as  Richard 
Trevithick,  the  inventor  of  the  Cornish  boiler, 
of  the  locomotive,  of  the  high-pressure  engine, 
who  carried  a  ** driftway*^  under  the  Thames 
long  before  Brunei,  and  who  was  far  more  fertile 
in  expedieit  and  invention  tiian  his  great  rival 
Watt,  though  he  did  not  attain  a  like  pecuniary 
success.  Such  a  thing  as  a  strike  was  never 
heard  of  in  Comwall  until  very  recent  years. 
It  is  the  tradition  of  mining  that  it  shall  be 
carried  on  either  by  pieceworic  or  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  make  the  noiner  a  co-adventurcr  with  tlie 
shareholders.  The  wages  are  not  high,  and 
never  have  been.  The  poverty  of  a  worldng 
miner  of  olden  time  found  expression  in  the 

groverb,  **  A  tinner  is  never  broke  until  bis  ned^^ 
roke; "  and  the  pay  of  the  present  day  is  a  mis- 
erable pittance  compared  with  the  wages,  for 
example,  of  the  colliers.  But  as  a  rule  the  men 
accept  the  position ;  they  know  that  the  mines 
must  be  worked  cheaply  or  not  at  all,  and  they 
live  in  hopes  of  a  **  sturt.^*  This  is  by  no  means 
the  only  expression  in  common  use  in  mining 
districts  that  would  puzzle  a  stranger.  We  have 
heard  speeches  at  **  count4iouse  dinners  ^*— the 
dinners  which,  in  the  more  prosperous  days, 
used  universally  to  follow  the  meetings  of  tlie 
'* adventurers^^ — old  Cornish  mining  knew  noth- 
ing of  shareholders — which  would  have  bees 
••  Dutch  "  even  to  a  Devonshire  man.  *'  A  stmt*^ 
is  simply  this.  The  most  popular  system  of 
working  is  that  known  as  '*  tribute,^'  under  which 
the  men  get  so  much  on  the  value  of  the  ore 
raised  over  a  given  period,  be  that  much  or  Httie. 
And  it  will  happen  now  and  again  that  'mhate 
men  have  engaged  to  work  a  certain  spot,  or 
**  pitch,"  in  the  mine,  of  low  value — at  perhaps 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound-- 
the  lode  will  turn  out  so  rich  that  t^  tkmn  of 
each  man  in  the  **  pare,^*  or  party — the  mineis 
work  in  little  companionships — may  amount  to 
scores,  and  even  hundreds  of  pounds.  This  ba 
sturt.  Waiting  for  it,  the  miner  will  plod  on, 
his  boys  and  girls  working  on  the  "drettitf 
floors,**  or  the  oldest  lad  perhaps  undeigroonS 
with  him,  filling  up  his  time  Jis  a  rule  hy  culU- 
vating  some  littte  patch  of  ground,  in  all  likeli- 
hood reclaimed  fix>m  the  barren  moor  by  himself 
or  his  fellows,  for  more  than  twenty  tboosand 
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acres  in  the  county  have  tiius  been  brought 
under  spade  and  plough. 

If  there  is  no  work  at  home,  the  Cornishman 
does  not  wait  for  **  something  to  turn  up:  ^^  he 
does  not  hang  about  on  charity,  but  he  helps 
himself.  Thus,  of  late  years,  lar^e  numbers 
have  emigrated.  As  a  rule  they  ao  well,  but 
some  forget  that  they  have  left  wives  and  fam- 
ilies at  home,  and  some  return  with  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  American  rowdy  about  them  than  is 
desirable.  The  untravelled  miner,  however,  is, 
like  most  of  his  travelled  brethren,  a  decent,  well- 
bdiiav^  fellow,  shrewd,  kindly  to  strangers, 
and  capable  of  enduring  privation  **  like  '* — ^what 
heis— **a  Briton."  Out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
working  miners  come  the  overlookers  and  man- 
agers, known  under  the  common  name  of  **  cap- 
tains,'^ which  sounds  oddly  to  strangers.  Among 
the  mining  community  there  is  no  higher  pi^aise 
than  to  say  that  a  man  '*  knaws  tin ; "  for  the  ore 
of  that  metal  occurs  in  so  many  diverse  and,  to 
the  uninitiated,  unlikely  ways,  that  it  takes  anex- 
perienced  miner  to  know  really  what  is  what 

There  is  less  that  is  distinctive  about  the  Corn- 
ish fishermen,  though  by  their  sobriety  and  gen- 
eral demeanor  they  have  won  golden  opinions 
wherever  they  have  gone.  The  pilchard  fishery 
is,  however,  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  and  upon  its 
success  or  otherwise  the  prosperity  of  the  Corn- 
ish fishing  villages  mainly  depends.  In  bad 
times  the  fishing  communities  of  Cornwall  de- 
velop tlie  same  power  of  uncomplainingly  en- 
during privation  as  the  miners,  and,  like  them, 
are  content  with  the  element  of  speculation  in 
their  industry.  But,  like  the  miners,  too,  they 
can,  if  need  be,  stand  up  for  what  they  consider 
their  rights.  Tithe  of  fish  used  to  be  levied  at 
Kewlyn,  near  Penzance.  Still  it  is  levied  in 
some  parts,  but  Newlyn  knows  it  no  longer.  It 
is  fifly  years  ago  now  that  the  fishermen  of  New- 
lyn determined  on  resistance.  **  One  and  all  '* 
they  resolved  to  stick  by  each  other.  They 
painted  *'  no  tithe  *^  on  a  board,  and  nailed  it  to 
a  wall  to  keep  the  vow  in  mind,  took  special  care 
of  all  their  fish  bfial,  and  waited. .  Biefore  lon^ 
the  lawyer  came  to  collect  the  tithe.  He  had  it 
"  in  kind.*^  Laid  on  the  ground,  the  contents  of 
tub  after  tub  of  fish  refSse  were  poured  upon 
him,  t  nd  then  he  was  allowed  to  depart,  a  sad, 
unsavory  man.  From  that  day  to  this  Newlyn 
has  paid  no  tithe,  but  the  black  board  long  re- 
mained to  witness  to  the  way  in  which  the  sturdy 
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"  Took  the  tax  away. 

For  centuries  the  chief  vent  of  the  pilchards, 
salted  and  packed  in  barrels,  has  been  found  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
the  health  of  the  Pope  was  frequently  drunk  at 
Cornish  dinners,  but  all  **  for  the  good  of  trade." 
Here  is  the  formula: — 

**  Here's  a  health  to  the  Pope,  may  he  live  to  repent, 
And  add  Just  six  months  to  the  term  of  his  Lent; 
And  tell  all  his  vassaU  f^om  Rome  to  the  poles 
There's  nothing  like  pilchards  for  saving  their  souls." 

Nowadays  the  toast  is  **  fish,  tin,  and  copper," 
sometimes  facetiously  called  the  *'  three  Cornish 
minerals." 

Centuries  seem  to  have  made  little  change  in 
Cornish  habits  and  customs,  but  the  railway  is  a 
great  enemy  of  old  ways  in  more  directions  .ban 
one,  and  that  which  is  true  many  years  longer. 
Wieetling  continues  a  favorite  Cornish  pastmoe. 


as  in  the  days  of  Carew,  the  friend  of  Camden, 
who  wrote  the  quaintest  and  most  delightful  of 
gossiping  topogi-aphies.  Hurling  has  not  alto- 
gether med  out,  and  such  old  customs  as  t;^e 
Padstow  "Hobby  Horse"  and  the  Helston 
"  Flora  (Furry)  Day  "  still  cling  to  life.  This 
last  claims  a  passing  word  of  explanation.  It 
is  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  the  special 
feature  of  the  celebration  consists  of  a  dance 
around  the  town,  in  and  out  of  houses,  and 
through  gardens,  according  to  a  traditional  route, 
to  a  curious  old  tune  known  as  '*  Furry  *'  tune. 

Old  customs  and  8Upei*stitions  are  intimately 
connected.  Like  all  Kelts  Uie  Cornish  have  a 
fair  share  of  supei*stition,  though  they  hardly 
believe  so  strongly  in  witchcraft  aa  their  rusdc 
neighbors  in  Devon.  Cornwall,  too,  is  the  land 
of  legends  —  legends  of  giants,  flrom  Bolster  of 
St.  Agnes,  seven  miles  in  height!  down  to  Cor- 
moran,  one  of  the  chief  victims  of  our  boyhood^s 
hero.  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  of  whom  it  was 
written, 

'*  This  is  the  valiant  Cornishman 
Who  killed  the  giant  Oormoran." 

Legends,  too,  of  the  false  steward  Tregeagle, 
who  was  called  into  court  after  his  death  to  ^ve 
evidence,  and  as  he  would  not  go  back,  was  sent 
to  empty  Dozmary  Pool  with  a  holed  limpet 
shell,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief;  l^ends  of 
tlie  evil  one  and  his  nightly  hunts  with  his 
demon  dogs,  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
Teutonic  mytholog}*;  legends,  hardly  less  fab- 
ulous, of  Arthur  and  his  knights.  There  may 
yet  be  those  in  Cornwall  who  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  the  great  king,  the  last  embodiment  of 
the  iiidependence  of  the  Kelts  of  Britain,  hovers 
round  Tmtagel  in  the  form  of  a  Cornish  chough. 
And  tlie  memory  of  his  queen  Guinevere  is  still 
unwittingly  preserved  in  the  common  use  in  the 
county  of  Jenifer  as  a  Christian  name.  Even 
yet  is  a  sanctity  believed  to  attach  to  some  of  tlie 
ancient  holy  wells  of  pre-Reformation  times; 
even  yet  are  children  suffering  fh>m  "crick" 
passed  through  the  holed  stone — the  Men-an-tol 
near  Penzance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic 
of  a  far  more  ancient  cultus.  Charms,  and 
forms  of  mediseval  incantation,  are  believed  in 
flrom  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  And 
the  miners  have  their  special  superstitions.  They 
believe  far  more  generally  than  is  commonly 
thought  in  the  existence  of  spirits  in  the  mines, 
seldom  seen,  but  often  heard,  as  if  busily  at 
work,  and  hence  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  knockers."  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  akin 
to  the  kobolds  of  Germany,  but  are  ^nerally  re- 
garded as  spirits  of  the  ancient  miners,  whose 
workings  are  found  in  every  mining  district  in 
the  county,  and  who  are  commonly  called  the 
"old  men."  Where  they  are  heard  knocking 
the  lode  is  supposed  to  be  nch.  They  are  kindly 
spirits,  therefore,  and  not  malevolent.  Probably 
allied  with  this  belief  is  the  prejudice,  less 
deeply-rooted  now  than  formerly,  against  whist- 
ling underground.  You  may  sing  if  you  like 
and  can ;  but  it  is  advisable  not  to  whistle,  lest 
you  offend  somebody  more  substantial  than  a 
••  knocker." 

Half  a  century  since  Cornwall  was  notorious 
in  the  political  Controversies  of  the  day,  and  we 
might  fill  pages  with  quaint  records  of  election 
battles. 

Leisure  Hour. 
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WHOSE  OX  IS   GORED  ? 

An  Englishman  named  Blnderralt,  wishing  to 
buy  the  best  rails  for  his  railroad,  has  found  it 
economical  to  send  over  to  this  country  and  buy 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  American  steel  rails. 
They  cost  a  very  little  more,  but  they  are  so 
much  better  than  the  English  rails  that  they  are 
cheaper.  What  a  shrewd  and  sensible  business 
man  Mr.  Bindervalt  is,  and  how  just  and  right 
that  he  should  buy  his  goods  where  he  finds  it 
cheapest! 

Stay — we  are  wrong — name  and  all,  we  have 
got  the  story  **  toother  end  foremost.^^  The  name 
is  Yanderbilt;  he  is  an  American;  he  found  the 
English  rails  the  cheapest,  and  so  bought  twelve 
thousand  tons  of  them.  And  such  conduct  is — 
at  least  some  of  the  editora  are  exclaiming  that 
it  is— -well,  what  is  it?  Every  man  put  in  his 
own  adjectives.  The  editors  call  names  at  it. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  reminded  of  the  stir- 
ring account  of  the  Bengal  tiger  which  was  de- 
scribed as  **  sixteen  feet  long  from  the  end  of  his 
nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  ^seventeen  feet 
long  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to  the  end  of  his 
nose :  **  and  of  the  other  old  story  of  the  ox  that 
was  gored  by  the  bull. 

FACTS. 

Malleable  Brass.— The  brass  allov  in  most 
common  use  is  probably  that  containing  about 
65  copper,  83  sdnc,  and  2  lead  or  tin.  This  com- 
pound wcnrks  well  in  the  lathe,  and  can  be  rolled 
but  is  very  imperfectly  malleable.  Recently, 
says  the  Elechician,  a  brass  has  been  manufac- 
tured which  possesses  entirel  v  novel  properties, 
and  can  be  lorged  at  a  red  heat  precismy  like 
iron,  so  that  it  becomes  applicable  for  many 
purposes  for  wl^h  ordinarv  brass  is  unsuitable. 
The  new  aUoy  is  composed  of  57  oopper  and  43, 
sdnc ;  it  should  contain  neither  lead  nor  tin. 

CAprrAL  Punishment.— The  resolution  of  the 
Swiss  CouncU  of  States,  passed  by  a  vote  of  27 
to  15,  to  re-establish  capital  punishment  will  be 
a  grievous  disappointment  to  the  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penaltv.  The  new 
Swiss  Constitution  of  1848  began  by  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  for  political  crimes.  Then  the 
Cantons  of  Freiburg,  Neuchatcl  and  Zurich  did 
away  with  it  for  all  crimes  in  1864,  the  Canton 
of  Tessino  following  their  lead  three  years  latei*. 
In  1874.  the  Canton  of  Freiburg  re-imposed  cap- 
ital punishment,  both  infiinticide  and  assassina- 
tion having  enormously  increased ;  but  it  only 
remained  on  the  statute-book  for  five  months, 
for  before  the  close  of  the  sa-ne  year  the  new 
Federal  Penal  Code  had  abolished  capital  pun- 
ishment altogether  in  all  the  cantons.  A  reac- 
tion has  set  in  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  the 
substitution  of  imprisonment  for  hanging  as  the 
punishment  for  murder  is  now  condemned.    One 


of  the  fiivorite  instances  cited  by  the  Swiss  Abo- 
litionists was  this:  ** Marianne  B.,  who  widi  the 
assistance  of  her  parent  killed  her  husband,  after 
seventeen  yeai*s*  imprisonment  became  ardbnned 
character.  She  is  married  again,  and  conducts 
herself  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.**  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  if  Marianne  B.  is  unable  to  re- 
sist the  morbid  impulse  and  sends  the  second 
husband  to  look  after  the  first  one,  she  wHI  never 
have  a  chance  to  experiment  with  a  third  one. 

AMENITIES. 

The  reason  the  boy  about  a  printing  office  is 
called  a  devil  is  because  ho  is  to  become  an  imp- 
oser.  —  WhitehaU  Twbu.  And  very  often  he 
makes  one  imp-ious. — Mtrkkn  Beoordar,  like- 
wise provokes  one  by  his  imp-udenee. — Har^fbfd 

Enough  of  this. — See  here;  —  There  are  in 
Webster^s  Unabridged  by  actual  count  547  words 
beginning  with  imp,  and  it  is  too  cheap  and  thin 
to  Drew  puns  in  that  way.  We  will  take  a  con- 
tract to  make  puns  on  the  lot  consecutively  at 
60c.  pr  doz.,  being  five  cents  each.  It  would 
not  be  impossible  nor  even  impracticable.  But 
we  merely  add,  to  ^ve  the  devil  his  due,  that  it 
isn^t  right  to  be  impolite  even  to  an  imp  o^ 
daikness. 

Ettmolooical. — •'  What  lots  of  pets  youVe 
got,  Lady  Circe!   Happy  kweechawsf " 

*'  Not  half  enough*  Captain  Jinks !  Pm  going 
to  start  an  apiai*yf " 

'*An  apiary!  You  don't  mean  to  sayyouVe 
fond  of  monkeys — aw ! "  PundL 

'OssmESS. — {Soene,  The  outside  of  an  omni- 
bus.) 

Paritf  (who  doesn^  know  much  about  ^osses). 
And  what  do  you  call  the  horse  on  the  left-hand 
side,  driver?    He  looks  a  good  sort. 

Driver,    Oh,  that's  the  off*  'un. 

Party,  Is  it,  indeed?  Dear  me!  Lost  both<^ 
his  parents,  I  s'pose!  (But  what  on  eartli  w«e 
they  all  laughing  at?)  J^^ 

•*  At  first  hand."  —  Ckmntry  Connoisseitr, 
Now,  you  are  quite  sure  tliosc  are  real  "chro- 
mos"— 

OounJtry  Dealer  (Draper  and  Grocer,  &c.).  Oh. 
yes,  sir— wo  always  has  'em  direct  from  his 
studio,  surl  Pimok, 
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THAT    DAT    ON    INNISMOEE. 


Chapter  I.— The  ltIi(U.GE. 

The  Bb3T7 1  hnve  to  tell  about  myself  is  indeed 
nn  old  story  now.  and  both  for  the  acenes  and 
ercnts  of  that  dny  on  Innisraore,  memory  must 
reiich  buck  half-wBy  across  a  century.  And  yet, 
eren  aa  I  put  these  words  on  paper,  I  seem  to 
sec  the  island  as  clearly  as  I  actually  tielield  it, 
fifty  yenrs  ago,  od  the  eve  of  what  proved  to  be 
tlie  most  eventful  day  of  my  life. 

Any  one  wlio  has  a  sufficiently  good  map  of 
Ireland,  and  casts  tiis  eye  down  along  the  nortli- 
em  const  of  Connaught,  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
And  a  small  Island  which  Ivears  the  name  of  Innls- 
more.  On  the  map  liefore  me  It  seems  nothing 
but  a  sea-girt  rock ;  yet  it  Is  in  fact  an  Island  of 
more  than  two  miles  in  lengtli,  and  in  one  place 
almost  a  mile  in  I>readtb,  and  contains  some  two 
hundred  Inhabitants. 

Tlie  distance  of  Innismore  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland  is  about  six  miles ;  and  as 
there  are  no  other  islands  in  Its  immediate  nelgli- 
borhood,  it  stands  out  bold  and  solitary  and 
grand,  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  western 
gnles  and  the  fierce  billows  of  the  restless  Atlan- 
tic. The  Island,  independently  of  its  situation, 
is  of  on  exceedingly  picturesque  character.  On 
the  north  and  east  sides  the  clifi  rise  to  a  height 
of  five  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  forming 
perpendicular  walls  of  inky  basalt,  whose  smooth 
faces — Almost  unbroken  by  any  irreguloiity — 
look  as  if  they  hod  been  planed  by  some  giant 
band;  In  other  places,  being  eaten  away  at  the 
base,  ponderous  and  overbuiging  masses  of  red 
and  gray  granite  seem  ever  on  the  point  of  top- 
pling down  into  the  water  below.  These  sides 
of  the  island  are  moreover  very  iiTegular  in 
tlieir  formation,  and  mueh  indented.  Bays, 
creeks,  and  gullies,  mode  by  gaps  and  fissures  in 
the  clifls,  abound  everywhere.  Here  and  there, 
some  rocky  peak,  higher  than  its  neighiiors,  has 
thrust  itself  for  out  into  the  sea,  while  a  narrow 
and  serrated  ridge  still  keeps  it  connected  with 
the  clifis  behind.  Tlien  down  t>elow,  along  tlie 
wnter's  edge,  tlie  fretting  sea  lias  worked  and 
worn  and  cut  its  way  for  ages.    The  softer  por- 


tions of  the  rock  have  been  scooped  and  hollowed 
out,  the  harder  rounded  off  and  polished  smooth 
as  glass.  Innumerable  caves  and  strangely  fash- 
ioned arches  are  the  result. 

The  west  side  of  the  island  is  tamer  than  the 
east.  It  has  no  bay  or  deep  indentation.  The 
rocks  on  this  side  are  low,  but  go  down  with  a 
i-apid  slope  into  the  sea.  In  the  few  places  where 
the  water  la  not  deep  close  to  the  rocks,  the 
shore  Is  formed  of  huge  boulders  of  granite,  and 
luuiks  of  large  stone  ground  into  giant  marbles 
by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

Hie  inhabitants  of  Innismore  differ  considera- 
bly from  their  neighbors  on  the  mainland.  They 
are  said  to  be  of  Spnnish  origin ;  and  certidnly 
the  re^lar  features  and  tall  figures  of  many  of 
the  men,  and  the  oval  faces,  lui'ge  dork  eyes, 
jetty  hair  iind  dark  complexions  of  tlie  women 
show  that  they  are  not  of  pure  Celtic  descent. 
TliB  Indusb'ies  of  tbe  islanders  are  fishing  and 
illicit  distiUalion;  for  the  latter  of  which  the 
island  afforded  peculiar  advantages,  as,  except 
in  fine  and  settled  weather,  no  troublesome  visit- 
ors fVom  the  mainland  could  efi^'t  a  landing. 
These  however,  I  should  perhaps  say,  were  the  in- 
dustries of  the  people;  for  tlie  time  I  spciik  of  Is 
long  past,  and  many  changes  have  token  place. 
And  now  fc^  my  story. 

It  was  on  a  saouuer's  evening  in  the  month  of 
June  tliat  I,  In  no  enviable  frame  of  mind,  and 
wisliing  to  be  alone,  hod  lefl  Killalla  Cnstle,  liad 
wnnde^  along  the  shore  of  tlie  bay  before  the 
house,  and  bad  climbed  up  the  steep  cliff  which 
on  the  right-liand  side  alieltera  the  Bay  of  KU- 
Inlla,  and  makes  it,  once  you  are  in  it,  one  of  the 
safest  little  harbors  on  tlie  coast  of  Connaught. 
I  lind  lately  heard  that  the  regiment  I  belonged 
to  liad  been  ordered  abroard ;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately I  should  liave  to  leave  a  place  which,  for 
cerbiin  reasons,  was  at  that  time  denrer  to  n 
than  home,  and  to  leave  it  tinder  circumstances 
that  were  particularly  irritating.  Yrt  when  1 
reached  the  summit  of  tlie  cliB,  the  view  before 
me  for  a  moment  entirely  occupied  my  Ihou^ts. 
It  was  about  sunset.  The  sun  itself  could  not 
be  seen,  on  account  of  some  low-lying  clouds  or 
haze  on  tlie  borison;  but  all  around  there  was  a 
mingled  flood  of  gold  and  crimson  li^t.    The 
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water  below,  A*om  the  base  of  the  clif^  and  far 
out  until  it  became  a  line  against  the  sky,  w:is 
without  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  and  gently  heav- 
ing in  its  sleep,  glanced  and  shone  like  burnished 
metal.  The  s^  was  without  a  cloud,  except 
where  here  or  there  some  fleecy  cirrus,  gilded  by 
the  setting  rays,  seemed  motionless  in  the  clear 
blue. 

These  things  were  so,  I  suppose,  for  I  can 
hardly  say  I  saw  them,  one  object  engrossing 
all  my  attention.  It  was  the  island  of  Innis- 
more.  By  some  strange  atmospheric  illusion,  it 
seemed  no  longer  to  be  standing  in  the  sea — ^it 
was  floating  in  midair,  and  bathed  in  rosy  light, 
like  the  enchanted  castle  of  some  eastern  tale ; 
for  the  ocean  out  there  could  not  be  distinguished 
fix»m  the  sky,  and  was  reflecting  only  the  golden 
rays  of  the  sunset;  and  the  island^s  strange  and 
fantastic  clifb  stood  out  like  towers  and  hues  of 
wall  and  lofty  battlements  against  the  golden 
light  behind.  So  I  beheld  the  island  on  that 
summer  evening — a  golden  picture.  And  the 
fifty  vears  of  life  that  have  since  passed  by,  so 
far  irom  obscuring  Uie  glory  of  that  strange 
siffht,  have  in  mv  mind  ever  seemed  to  be  them- 
selves brightenea  by  its  splendor. 

And  now  I  must  explain  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate. 
My  uncle,  John  Vance  of  Killalla,  had  been 
married  twice.  His  first  wife,  having  given 
birth  to  a  daughter,  died  within  a  year  of  her 
marria^.  Alter  remaining  a  widower  ten  years, 
my  uncle  married  a^in.  His  second  wife  was 
one  d[  the  Barretts  or  the  County  Clare,  an  old 
Roman  Catholic  family.  At  the  time  I  speak  of, 
Mr.  Vance  had  himself  been  dead  about  two 
years,  living  my  cousin  Clara,  his  only  child, 
m  the  guardianship  of  her  step-mother.  Clara 
Vance  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year.  I  was  a 
few  years  her  senior,  and  we  had  known  one 
another  from  our  childhood .  Clara  was  moreover 
a  beautiful  girl,  rather  tall,  with  a  lithe  and 
graceful  figure ;  her  large  deep  blue  eyes  were 
mnged  with  long  silky  eyelashes,  her  features 
regular,  and  her  complexion  exceedingly  fair,  in 
spite  of  frequent  exposure  to  the  salt  breezes, 
which  only  indeed  seemed  to  lieighten  slightly 
the  delicate  glow  upon  her  cheeks.  Her  liair, 
which  used  to  fall  in  glossy  brown  waves  over 
her  shoulders,  and  reached  down  below  her  waist, 
was  now  tliat  she  was  grown  up,  kept  decorously 
confined,  after  the  fashion,  in  as  small  space  as 
its  profusion  would  permit.  Is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  I  was  in  love  with  Clara  Vance? 

I  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  her :  there  had 
been  nothing  sudden  in  the  matter;  I  could  not 
say  when  I  bad  begun  to  love  her.  I  luvd  always 
loved  her,  only  the  feeling  in  me  had  grown  and 
strengthen^  as  I  became  capable  of  deeper  emo- 
tion. 

I  believed  too  that  Clara  cared  for  me  in  return, 
though  she  had  never  given  me  any  very  special 
grounds  for  thinking  so;  and  if  she  had  divined 
Sie  nature  of  my  regard  for  her,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  object  of  so  deep  a  passion  cannot  re- 
main ignorant  of  its  existence;  for  as  yet  that 
little  sentence,  so  sweet  once  in  life  to  whisper 
or  to  hear,  remained  unspoken  between  us. 

Now  however,  I  was  going  abrotid.  Could  I 
say  farewell  to  my  cousin  without  coming  to 
some  understanding  with  her?  And  even  were  I 
able  to  do  so,  would  it  be  {wnident?  What  inter- 
pretation would  she  put  upon   my  silence,  and 


what  might  happen  during  the  years  of  my 
absence? 

What  would  happen  so  far  as  others  were  con- 
cerned, was  plain  enough.  Major  baurrett,  a  re> 
lation  of  my  aunt*s,  was  at  the  present  moment 
a  visitor  at  the  castle.  For  a  month  past  his 
schooner-yacht  had  been  lyin^  in  the  bay,  and 
as  yet  there  was  not  a  wora  said  of  his  denart- 
ure.  He  seemed  quite  at  home ;  and  I  coula  see 
plainly  enou^  that  my  aunt  was  entirely  favor- 
able to  his  suit.  Mrs.  Vanoe  was  a  woman 
whose  charaeter  presented  that  strange  mixUire 
of  worldly-minoedness  and  religion  which  is 
sometimes  to  be  met  with.  Though  my  uncle 
had  been  a  Protestant,  she  had  remained  a  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic;  and  was  of  a  prudent 
and  calculating  turn  of  mind.  Mr.  Vance  had 
been  well  on  in  years  and  very  much  older  than 
herself^  when  she  had  married  him ;  and  she  had 
always,  but  especially  since  his  death,  taken  a 
warmer  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  her  own  famUy 
than  in  those  of  his.  And  indeed  a  match  be- 
tween Major  Barrett  and  Clara  would  have  been 
in  many  ways  not  an  undesirable  one.  He  was 
a  handsome  man,  a  little  old  perhaps  for  my 
cousin,  being  forty  I  should  say,  but  looking  ten 
years  younger,  and  without  a  sign  of  gray  in 
nis  black  hair  or  whiskers.  He  was  well  off  too, 
having  lately  inherited  the  Barrett  estates,  en- 
cumbered indeed — as  old  properties  very  often 
were  in  those  days  in  Ireland — and  it  was  whis- 

g5red,  with  heavy  debts  of  his  own  in  addition, 
ut  Clara  would  have,  besides  the  Killalla  es- 
tates, her  mother^s  lai^  fortune  and  a  considerar 
ble  sum  of  money  in  the  fimds  left  fay  my  uncle. 
Major  Barrett  too  had  the  power  of  making 
himself  exceedingly  agreeable  whenever  he 
pleased.  To  me,  mdeed,  he  made  himself  very 
much  the  reverse,  but  somehow  contrived  that 
all  the  blame  and  awkwardness  should  be  mine. 
A  fortnight  previously  I  had  come  to  Killalla 
Castle  to  spend  a  few  weeks  before  sailing  for 
India.  The  place  had  almost  been  a  home  to 
me ;  for  my  parents  had  been  long  dead,  and  1 
had  been  a  favorite  with  my  uncle:  and  so 
school  holidays  and  college  vacations  had  been 
spent  with  him.  But  now  here  was  this  Major 
Bjurett,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  ev- 
erything was  changed  by  his  presence.  The 
delightml  rambles  which  I  used  to  have  willi 
my  cousin  by  the  sea-shore  or  along  the  cliflfe, 
and  the  boating  excursions  in  which  she  kept 
me  company,  were  at  an  end.  I  had  not  been  a 
day  in  the  major's  company  before  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  perceived  the  nature  of  my  regard 
for  my  cousin.  I  thought  also  that  he  must 
have  spoken  to  my  aunt  on  the  subject;  for 
somehow  it  came  to  pass  that  I  never  got  an  op- 

Sortunity  of  being  alone  with  Clara.  True  in- 
eed  diat  on  going  out  early  the  first  morning 
after  my  arrival,  1  found  my  cousin  at  work  as 
usual  among  her  flowers ;  but  not  dreaming  tHat 
it  was  to  be  my  only  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
alone,  I  lot  it  pass.  The  next  morning  I  met 
Major  Barrett  on  the  walk  leading  to  my  cous- 
in's garden,  and  he  remained  with  me  till  break- 
fast time.  Throughout  the  day,  he  was  always 
at  Clara's  side ;  and  when  after  dinner,  leaving 
the  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room  over  their 
wine,  I  followed  my  cousin  down  the  sea-walk, 
we  were  at  once  jomed  by  Mrs.  Vance.  And  so 
each  day  passed  by  with  riding  parties  and  boat- 
I  ing  parties  and  the  like;  but  £ings  were  always 
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80  managed  that  Clara  and  I  should  never  hare 
a  moment  t§te-^tdte  together.  And  I  could  not 
help  perceiving  that  my  aunt  had  become  weary 
at  my  presence,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  my  leave  should  expire. 

Somehow  too  Major  Barrett  contrived  always, 
while  keeping  perfectly  cool  himself,  to  irritate 
and  ruffle  my  temper,  and  make  me  appear  to 
disadvantage  in  my  cousin^s  eyes.    He  had  a 
way  of  tal^g  at  me  and  of  me  as  if  I  were  a 
mere  lad.     Let  me  give  an   instance.    I   had 
hoped  that  the  fact  that  I  was  going  on  foreign 
service  would  heighten  pei'haps  whatever  inter- 
est my  cousin  might  take  in  me.    I  was,  I  sup- 
pose, a  little  proud  of  my  profession,  as  indeed 
I  think,  to  say  the  very  least,  every  soldier  ought 
to  be.    I  had  been  talking  to  Clara  about  my 
regiment,  tolling  her  something  of  its  history 
and  doing  in  bygone  times.    Asl  observed  that 
•she  was  much  intei*est.ed  in  what  I  was  saying, 
I  had  proceeded  to  express  my  hope  that  should 
occasion  offer,  the  regiment  would  act  in  the 
future  as  it  had  done  in  the  past;  adding  that,  to 
be  remembered  and  thought  well  of  at  home, 
must  be,  I  felt  sure,  a  soTdier^s  best  reward  for 
uadarfi^oing  difficulties  and  dangers.    I  can  re- 
call tEe  to  me  very  annoying  manner  in  which 
Major  Barrett,  who  had  overheard  our  conver- 
sation, turned  into   ridicule  what  he  styled  a 
young  gentleman's  hopes  of  glory.     "It  is  all 
8tu£f^  AuBS  Yance,'^  he  said,  '^  fu>out  dangers  and 
difficulties,  as  Master  Haixy  here  will  have  to 
confess  when  he  comes  home  again — wiUiout  his 
enthusiasm.    A  lad  has  little  to  do  in  India  ex- 
cept to  show  off  his  uniform,  when  the  heat  will 
let  him.     If  there  is  any  real  work  for  liim  to 
do,  it's  a  policeman's  work,  when  some  row  lias 
got  up.    Only  out  there,  die  soldiers  are  allowed 
to  shoot  the  unfortunate  people,  and  police  at 
home  as  a  rule  are  not.    Ha,  ha  I "  he  continued, 
laughing ;  **  fancy.  Miss  Vance,  a  young  gentle- 
man expecting  to  cover  himself  with  glory  in 
the  police  force! " 

It  was  after  this  conversation  that  I  had  wan- 
dered out  alone  on  the  clifis  that  summer  evening, 
feeling  angry  and  dispirited  enoughs  I  hoped, 
as  I  have  said,  that  my  cousin  cared  for  me. 
She  had  smiled,  it  is  true,  at  Major  Ban.*ett's 
raillery ;  still  I  imagined  that  she  was  hurt  at 
the  way  I  had  been  treated.  At  any  rate  I  could 
not  endure  to  be  pitied  by  her,  and  I  then  and 
there  dctei*mined  that  I  would  have  an  explana^ 
tion  with  her — and  with  the  nu^or  too  by-and- 
by — ^and  tell  her  all  that  was  in  my  heart,  let 
what  might  come  of  it.  Having  formed  this 
resolution,  I  looked  up.  The  sun  had  set,  the 
g(Ad  and  crimson  hues  had  faded  from  both  sea 
and  Bkjf  the  mirage  had  vanished,  and  Innismore 
was  disenchanted,  standing  far  out  in  the  sea  and 
with  a  blue  haze  floating  round  it.  It  was  time 
to  return ;  so  retracing  my  steps,  I  went  down 
th6  steep  hillside  and  wrough  the  oak  wood  to 
the  castle. 

There  were  some  other  visitors  besides  Major 
Barrett  stt^in^  with  my  aunt  at  this  time.  Two 
cousins  of  Cmra's  and  a  few  other  friends. 
Clara  and  one  or  two  of  the  girls  were  walking 
on  the  terrace  as  I  approached ;  she  left  them 
and  came  quickly  across  the  ffrass  to  meet  me. 

"Why  did  you  leave  us  Siat  way,  Harry?" 
she  said.  "  I  saw  that  you  were  annoyed ;  and 
iVa  too  bad  that  you  should  be  vexed,  now  that 
you  have  to  go  from  us  so  soon.^*    I  looked  into 


her  face  as  she  spoke,  and  saw  a  sofr  kind  light 
in  her  blue  eyes  as  she  continued:  "Please — 
please  don't  mind  what  Major  Barrett  says." 
And  then  with  a  slight  hesitation  she  added :  "7 
don't;"    and  at  the  same  moment  one  brisht 

glance  met  mine,  as  if  to  show  that  she  intenaed 
er  words  to  have  some  meaning;  and  then,  as 
she  turned  her  face  away,  she  asked  quickly: 
"  But  where  did  you  ^o  to?  Mamma  has  been 
making  over  so  many  inquiries." 

"  I  have  been,"  I  answered,  "  looking  at  Innis- 
more, and  I  never  saw  it  appear  so  strange  and 
beautiful  as  it  did  this  evening.  And  do  you 
know,  it  has  reminded  me  of  an  old  engagement 
between  us.  But  I  begin  to  fear  that  peniaps  a 
gu'l's  memory  is  rather  a  fickle  thing,  and  that 
old  engagements  won't  be  much  regained." 

"i  at  least,"  she  replied  quickly,  "have  given 
you  no  reason  to  say  that." 

"No,  you  have  not,"  I  said;  "and  fulfil  this 
one.  I  may  never  have  the  right  to  ask  such  a 
favor  of  joyx  a^in,  who  knows!  It  concerns 
Innismore,  which  I  have  just  been  looking  at. 
Don't  you  remember  you  promised  to  come  with 
me  to  see  the  Giant's  Cave?    Will  you  come?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  will.    When?  " 

"To-morrow,"  I  replied,  "if  possible;  the 
sooner  the  better." 

At  this  point  we  were  joined  by  some  others 
of  the  party,  and  soon  by  Mrs.  Vance  and  the 
major.  As  I  tried  to  convey  to  Clara  some  idea 
of  me  strange  view  I  had  ^ust  had* of  Innismore, 
a  conversation  about  the  island  arose,  which  re- 
sulted in  Major  Barrett  offering  to  take  us  out  to 
it  in  his  yacht  the  Vampire  on  tae  morrow,  should 
the  weather  continue  fine. 

And  now,  before  I  go  further,  let  me  say  this. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  what  I  am  about  to  relate 
may  seem  to  some  persons  unworthy  of  credit. 
I  shall  be  thought  by  them  to  be  not  merely  re- 
lating a  fiction,  but  such  a  fiction  as  lies  beyond 
the  bounds  of  i*easonab]e  probability.  If  any 
one  is  disposed  so  to  think,  let  me  ask  him  to 
bear  in  mind  the  supreme  importance  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  attach  to  the  sacraments  of  their 
church,  an  importance  so  hi^h,  that  in  the  mat^ 
ter  of  marriages,  for  example,  they  refuse  to  be 
fettered,  like  other  denominations,  by  laws  of  the 
state's  devising;  and  that  at  the  present  day  in 
Ireland  marriages  are  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  in  ainr  ^acc  and  manner  that  they  please. 
And  also  let  me  say,  that  if  blame  is  thought  to 
attach  to  me  for  the  part  I  took  in  the  doin^ 
which  I  relate,  I  would  ask  the  r^er  to  bear  m 
mind  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed ; 
thaX  the  greatness  of  the  interest  at  stake  is  con- 
sidered in  love  as  well  as  in  war  to  justify  ex- 
treme measures ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  since  Gretna  Green  was  an  institution 
across  the  Irish  channel. 

Chapter  H.— Off  to  Innismore. 

The  morning  of  Thursday  the  20th  of  June  in 
the  vear  1827  was  as  fair  a  morning  as  ever  ush- 
erea  in  a  summer  day.  The  sun  had  risen  up 
In  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  Here  and  there,  a 
few  light  white  streaks  of  vapor,  like  shreds  of 
cotton  wool,  floated  in  the  blue  expanse,  but 
these  feathery  clouds  were  all  far  away  down 
toward  the  southern  horizon.  The  sea  outside 
the  harbor  was  brightly  blue ;  even  tlie  gentle 
undulations  of  the  previous  evening  had  ceased, 
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and  nothing  moved  the  surface  of  the  water  but 
the  laughing  ripple  that  a  light  easterly  breeze 
wafi  printing  on  it.  The  mercury  in  the  barom- 
etei  stood  veiy  high,  and  everytning  betokened 
a  fine  day.  lliero  was  just  breeze  enou^,  if  it 
lasted,  to  take  us  out  in  about  a  couple  of  hours 
to  Innismore,  and  no  sea  to  prevent  a  landing 
there  or  make  it  dangerous  to  enter  the  caves. 

The  painful  and  feverish  anxiety  I  was  in  had 
not  suffered  me  to  close  my  eyes  during  the  past 
night,  and  at  the  first  faint  streak  of  light  in  tlie 
ea^  I  had  risen  and  wandered  out  to  the  sea- 
shore. There,  in  the  fresh  cool  dawn,  I  had  en- 
deavored to  think  calmly  over  the  circumstances 
of  my  case  and  consider  what  I  should  do.  One 
^thing  I  was  determined  on,  namely  to  make  a 
full  confession  of  my  feelings  to  Clara,  and  to 
make  it  If  possible  that  very  day.  Her  Idnd 
manner  to  me,  the  feW  words  she  had  spoken, 
above  all  that  one  momentary  glance  theevoiing 
before,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  ^e  was  on 
my  side.  But  certainly  I  had  no  other  friend. 
It  was  quite  clear  what  was  Major  Barrett^s  er- 
rand here.  And  it  wis  equally  clear  that  he 
was  receiving  and  would  receive  all  tiie  assist- 
ance my  aunt  had  it  in  her  power  to  give.  And 
how  was  Clara,  even  if  she  aid  love  me,  to  stand 
out  against  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
to  be&  upon  her  during  the  years  of  my  absence, 
unless  before  parting  i  should  assure  her  of  my 
unalterable  attachment?  I  was  prepiured,  there- 
fore, to  seize  the  very  first  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  her  that  might  occur,  and  to  do  my 
utmost  to  create  such  an  opportunity.  Another 
thing  I  had  determined  on  was  this :  that  I  could 
not  and  would  not  set  my  foot  on  board  the  Van^ 
pire,  I  hated  the  owner.  I  knew  his  object  in 
coming  to  KilMla.  I  was  going  to  do  my  best  to 
thwart  him,  and  I  could  not  have  my  hands  tied 
as  it  were,  by  accepting  any  favor  from  hira, 
however  trifling.  1  was,  however,  in  no  diffi- 
culty hero.  A  little  ten-ton  yacht  of  my  own, 
the  Fairy,  was  lying  at  her  moorings  in  the  bay; 
I  had  settled  to  go  In  her,  and  if  possible  to  ar- 
range that  Clara  should  accompany  me,  though 
in  this  I  did  not  much  expect  to  succeed. 

I  gave  orders,  therefore,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  that  the  Fairy  should  bo  ready  to  start 
at  tlio  time  appointed ;  and  so  when  we  met  at 
breakfast,  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  the  little 
yacht,  with  her  white  sails  set,  could  be  seen  from 
the  windows  of  the  castle.  I  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  declining  Major  Barrett's  invitation 
to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  Vampire. 
But  the  moment  I  asked  Clara  to  accompany  me 
in  what  I  pleaded  might  bo  my  last  excursion  in 
the  Fairy fi  was  met,  as  I  expected,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  objections  from  my  aunt  and  the  major. 
Miss  Vanco  had  promised,  it  was  said,  to  go  in 
the  Vampire,  The  Fairy  would  not  get  to  Innis- 
more  for  hours  after  the  lai*ge  yacht;  the  party 
would  be  broken  up.  "  And  worst  of  all,"  added 
Major  Barrett ;  "  not  only  should  we  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Vance's  company,  but 
she  will  miss  her  luncheon,  which  is  to  be  ready 
on  the  island  at  two  o'clock  sharp." 

To  persevere  in  my  request  would  have  been 
useless,  and  could  only  have  done  harm;  so 
merely  saying  to  Clam  that  as  it  was  Major 
Barrett's  turn  this  time,  it  ought  in  fairness  to 
be  mine  the  next,  I  hurried  down  to  the  beach 
and  went  on  board  the  Fairy,  Besides  any  occa- 
sion that  accident  might  afford  during  the  day. 


there  was  one  plan  that  I  purposed  to  try  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  interview  with  my  cousin. 
But  to  succeed  in  this,  it  was  in  the  first  place 
necessary  for  me  to  reach  the  island  as  soon  as 
the  Vampire ;  and  thou^  the  Fairy  was  a  fast 
little  boat,  I  could  not  nope  to  keep  up  with  a 
vacht  ten  times  her  size;  however,  with  half-on- 
hour^s  start  and  with  my  knowledge  of  the  local- 
ity, I  did  not  despair. 

The  morning  was,  as  I  have  said,  beantiAil;  a 
light  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  northeast 
The  island,  though  but  six  or  seven  mUes  from 
Termon  Head,  tJie  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
was  some  fourteen  miles  from  us,  and  to  wind- 
ward, the  breeze  coming  almost  ri^ht  down  the 
Sound  of  Innismore.  Having  felled  in  my  at- 
tempt to  have  Clara  with  me,  i  was  now  most 
eager  to  roach  Innismore  in  time.  The  breeze 
was  so  light  tiiat  the  half-hour  I  had  gained  in 
starting  had  taken  me  but  a  little  wav ;  and  as  I 
stood  in  towards  the  shore,  it  was  wiUi  consider- 
s^le  anxiety  that  I  watched  for  the  Vampire  to 
make  her  appearance  from  behind  Killalla  Head. 
At  length  her  bowsprit^s  point  was  seen  just 
showing  round  the  rock,  and  in  a  moment  the 
Fairy  was  about  and  standing  off  the  land  on  tho 
starboard  tack.  And  now  all  depended — yes,  hr 
more  than  at  the  moment  I  even  una^ed — npOTL 
what  Uie  Vampire  would  do.  Neither  Major 
Barrett  nor  his  crew  knew  our  coast.  In-shore 
the  breeze  was  certainly  very  light.  Would  he 
continue  his  course,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  wind 
better  outside,  or  would  he  hug  the  land  to  escape 
the  strengtli  of  the  tide?  He  did  the  formar. 
There  was  one  person  on  board  who  could  have 
told  hfm  better,  but  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
little  craft  she  had  so  often  sailed  in,  or  pertu^ 
its  owner  either,  left  behind.  And  so  the  Vam^ 
pire  sped  onward,  her  cloud  of  snowv  canvas 
carrying  her  far  out  across  the  sound;  and  it 
seemed  clear  that  her  owner  had  no  intention  of 
putting  her  about  until  he  could  fetch  the  island. 

A  gmnce*  at\he  map  will  show  that  the  land 
trends  away  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of 
Termon  H^,  forming  on  the  southeast  side 
with  Killalla  Head  the  shallow  indentation  named 
Termon  Bay.  Running  out  from  Termon  Head 
for  some  distance  is  a  long  low  reef  of  rocks, 
covered  several  feet  even  at  low  water.  A  rapid 
tide  runs  through  Innismore  Sound.  There  had  ] 
been  still  half  an  hour  of  flood  when  the  Hdr^  \ 
rounded  Killalla  Head;  but  that  was  over  now.  j 
The  ebb  was  beginning  to  set  strongly,  and  was  ! 
carrying  the  Vampire^  now  far  out  and  still  on  I 
tho  starboard  tack,  swiftly  away  upon  Its  surface.  I 
Meanwhile  the  Fairy  having  stood  in,  was  now 
close  to  the  shore,  and  again  upon  the  starboard 
tack;  but  getting  the  wind  more  off  the  land, 
and  with  the  strong  eddy  tide  that  runs  up  Ter- 
mon  Bay  on  her  lee-bow,  and  setting  her  well  to 
windward,  was  likely  to  fetch  Termon  Head 
without  having  to  go  about  again.  Once  tbero 
with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam,  she  would  quickly 
cross  the  sound,  and  might  still  let  go  her  andior 
off  Innismore  as  soon  as  the  Vampire. 


Chapter  in.— "That's  the  Pollglashan.*^ 

And  now  I  had  leisure  to  consider  what  I 
should  say  to  Clara  were  I  so  fortunate  as  to  bo 
able  to  speak  with  her  alone.  At  any  rate  I 
would  declare  my  love.  A  little  while  befor^e. 
the  very  thou^t  of  making  such  a  declaradon 
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would  hare  filled  me  with  trepidation ;  but  some- 
how the  last  few  days  had  wrought  a  change  in 
mo.    I  knew  that  now  I  should  not  hesitate  or 
want  for  words  to  express  my  feeling.    I  should 
be  eloquent  enough ;   for  was  it  not  a  matter  to 
me  of  life  and  deuh — nay,  it  was  more.    It  was 
on  the  one  liand  a  life  of  happiness  the  greaJbest 
that  I  could  imagine,  and  on  the  other  a  lue  with- 
out a  purpose  or  a  hope— a  life  that  seemed  to  be 
worse  thim  death !   But  then  would  it  be  enough 
merely  to  confess  my  love  and  ask  for  Clara's  in 
return?   I  was  about  to  be  absent  for  years; 
should  I  not  therefore  uree  her  to  give  me  some 
pledge?  Might  I  not  ask  her  to  kneel  down  with 
me  under  the  open  heaven  and  vow  that  while 
life  lasted,  we  would  be  faithful  to  one  another? 
I  knew  Clara  weU.    Soft  and  gentle  as  she 
was,  she  had  a  high  spirit,  with  plenty  of  cour- 
age and  determination  when  required.    I  had 
seen  her  tried  more  than  once;  and  I  felt  sure 
that  if  she  indeed  cared  for  me,  as  I  hoped,  any- 
thing she  thought  right  and  for  our  luippiness 
she  would  do. 

And  now  another  and  a  most  painfUl  thought 
heg^  to  occupy  my  mind.  I  nad  joined  the 
regiment  I  was  at  present  attached  to  about 
three  months  before.  How  a  commission  in  it 
happened  to  be  offered  to  me  at  the  time,  I  had 
never  clearly  understood;  but  as  I  considered 
the  matter,  an  unguarded  expression  of  my 
aunt^s  that  I  chanced  to  recollect,  ^ve  me  some 
ground  to  suspect  that  Mi\jor  Barrett  being 
aware  that  this  regiment  would  be  ordered  for 
foreign  service,  hadiiad  some  hand  in  arranging 
my  appointment.  And  now  his  lengthened  stay 
at  Kiilalla  Castle  bcj^  to  appear  in  a  new  light. 
Suppose  that  he  haa  divined  how  matters  stood 
between  Clara  and  me,  and  that  he  considered  me 
a  rival  worth  removing,  and  so  bad  contrived 
that  I  should  join  a  r^ment  going  to  India; 
then  certainly  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  do  his  best  to  prevent  a  declaration  of 
love  on  my  part,  which  he  of  course  foresaw  I 
should  naturally  under  the  circumstances  desire 
to  make,  and  which  my  aunt  unaided  would 
hardly  bo  unable  to  hinder. 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  in  m;^  mind  that  I 
steered  the  Fairy  round  me  magnificent  cliiSs  on 
the  south-east  e^ctremity  of  Innismore,  fUlly  de- 
termined to  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  bring. 
alx>ut  an  undei*standinff  with  my  cousin,  to  neg- 
lect no  opportunity  that  should  occur,  and  to 
push  to  the  very  utmost  any  advantage  that  for- 
tune should  ofi^. 

We  were  first  to  go  to  see  the  caves  by  water, 
and  then  to  lunch  upon  the  island.  My  hope 
was  that  I  should  be  able  to  get  Clara  to  come 
with  me  in  my  boat,  and  then  the  rest  would  be 
easy.  But  to  succeed  in  thb  I  must  reach  the 
South  Cove,  the  only  anchorage,  as  soon  as  the 
Vannnrc,  For  the  last  hour  I  had  seen  nothing 
of  Afkjor  Barrett's  yacht,  the  island  being  between 
us.  It  was  therefore  with  considerable  suspense 
tliat  I  waited  as  the  Fbirv  stole  round  Skart 
Heady  the  high  point  of  rock  that  concealed  the 
bay.  The  cIifEs  at  each  side  of  the  little  harbor, 
the  only  one,  such  as  it  is,  which  the  island  pos- 
sesses, were  too  high  to  allow  a  yacht's  masts  to 
be  seen  above  them.  As  I  then  rounded  the 
point,  I  cast  an  anxious  glance  in  front.  No  sign 
of  the  Van^re,  **  Alas,"  I  thought,  **  after  all 
she  most  have  beaten  us,  and  be  in  the  bay." 
Another  moment  and  the  bay  itself  was  opened 


out.  But  no}  She  was  not  there.  And  then  as 
the  helm  was  put  down,  and  we  glided  up  into 
the  cove  and  the  anchor  was  let  go,  I  turned 
round  just  in  time  to  see  the  Vampire'a  bowsprit 
appearing  beyond  the  wall-like  cliff  on  the  left 
hand  of  tile  bay. 

So  far  Fortune  had  stood  my  friend ;  and  now 
a  conjunction  of  circumstances  very  trifling  in 
themselves,  but,  as  it  soon  turned  out,  important 
enough  in  their  consequences,  gave  me  another 
advantage.  The  light  breeze  of  the  momingr 
was  dying  away ;  for  the  last  half-hour  it  had 
been  fitfuTand  uncertain,  and  now  the  water  had 
become  like  glass,  with  here  and  there  a  ruffled 
patch  upon  its  surface.  The  sea  alone  the  rocks 
was  rising  and  falling  with  so  gentle  a  motion 
that  no  white  and  broken  water  could  be  seen. 
It  was  a  rare  opportunity,  and  no  time  was  to  be 
lost. 

I  had  pulled  over  to  the  Vampire^  already  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  curmgha^-Ught  boats  of 
wicker-work,  which  are  common  round  the 
rocky  coasts  of  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland. 
Major  Banett  was  generally,  as  I  have  said, 
courteous  in  his  manner;  but  on  this  occasion 
something  must  have  occurred  to  ruffle  his  tem- 
per. I  imagine  that  he  had  during  the  morning 
perceived  somcT  slight  change  in  my  cousin's 
manner  towards  himself,  or  Clara's  evident  pleas- 
ure at  the  Fairy* 8  success  had  annoyed  him. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  he  was  now.  In  a 
rude  and  dictatorial  manner,  ordering  the  Innis- 
more fishermen  to  begone  about  their  business. 
Some  of  the  party  had  already  got  into  tlite  boat 
at  the  schooner-B  side.  Mrs.  Vance  had  gone 
down  to  the  cabin,  to  give  some  direction,  I  be- 
lieve, about  having  lunch  ready  for  us  on  the 
island  on  our  return.  Seeing  my  opportunity,  I 
stepped  quicklv  into  one  of  the  currugha,  which 
belonged  to  a  handsome  white-haired  old  man, 
took  the  after-sculls,  and  called  to  Chu^  who 
was  looking  over  the  yacht's  side,  to  come  with 
me. 

*'  You  know»^'  I  said,  *'  that  vou  promised  it 
should  be  my  turn  next;  and  besides  vou  will 
be  able  to  see  the  caves  much  better  in  this  than 
in  an  ordinary  t>oat." 

Major  Ban^  tUtempted  to  interfere. 

*'  Keep  that  curragh  off  the  side,! "  he  cried. 
**  Miss  Vance,  you  must  not  think  of  trussing 
yourself  in  that  dangerous  thing;  it's  certain  to 
upset." 

**  Oh,*'  Clara  replied,  as  she  stepped  quickly 
down  the  ladder  and  seated  herself  in  the  ccir- 
ragh,  **  I  am  well  accustomed  to  these  boats,  and 
not  the  least  afhiid." 

Mrs.  Vance,  who  now  appeared  on  deck,  was 
displeased,  I  could  see,  at  what  had  happened ; 
but  as  it  was  too  late  to  interfere*  she  thought  it 
better,  I  suppose,  to  make  no  o^ections;  so  she 
contented  herself  with  begging  Major  Barrett  to 
keep  his  boat  dose  to  us,  as  she  professed  to 
have  some  fears  for  our  safety. 

And  now  we  left  the  yachts,  and  rowed  round 
the  south  end  of  the  island  and  up  along  its  east- 
em  side.  I  made  several  attempts  to  put  a  space 
between  ourselves  and  the  boat,  at  one  time  de- 
laying to  examine  some  cave,  at  another  taking 
the  curragh  throu^  some  narrow  passage  under 
oveiiiangmg  cliffis,  or  between  the  fantastic  frag- 
ments and  pinnacles  of  rock  ti^  stood  up  out 
of  the  sea  on  everv  side ;  but  the  schooner's  boat, 
steered  by  Major  Barrettt  was  always  at  our  side. 
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On  one  occasion,  as  we  had  turned  quickly  round 
an  an^e  of  rock,  I  had  been  able  to  whisper  to 
ClaiTi  a  request  that  ^he  would  allow  me  to  see 
her  alone  mat  day,  if  but  for  a  moment.  There 
was  however,  no  time  for  me  to  receive  an  an- 
swer; still,  though  she  became  grave  and  silent, 
I  saw  that  there  was  no  trace  of  displeasure  on 
her  face,  and  I  knew  I  had  her  leave  to  do  as  I 
desired.  So  closely  were  we  watched  by  Mrs. 
Vjince  and  my  rival,  that  though  now  fully  re- 
solved ns  to  my  course,  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
success  so  far  was  after  all  to  be  in  vain.  But 
just  then  the  old  man  who  was  rowing  us  said : 
**I  beg  your  ptundon  sir,  for  spcakSg:  but  I 
knew  yotu*  uncle,  Mr.  Vance,  well,  and '* — with 
a  glance  over  at  Major  Barrett— "a  kind  man 
and  a  gentleman  he  was  to  everybody,  and  so 
are  all  of  the  same  stock.    And  if  you  will  for- 

five  me  for  saying  it,  Tm  tliinkmg  that  the 
ollglashan  is  just  me  place  that  you  and  the 
young  lady  would  like  to  see.  It's  nigh  the 
Gianrs  Cave;  and  if  old  Morris  is  not  far 
wrong,  you  and  the  lady  like  it  even  better; 
thougli  they  tell  me  that  the  Giant^s  Cave  is  the 
finest  that  this  or  any  other  island  can  show." 

There  was  a  sliarp,  intelligent  look  In  the 
old  man's  face  as  he  spoke,  tbat  left  me  pretty 
certain  that  his  words  were  meant  to  convey 
more  than  met  the  ear. 

So  I  asked  him  whei-e  this  Pollglashan  was. 

••It's  few,"  he  replied,  "that  don't  belong  to 
the  island  that  have  ever  seen  it;  but  Til  take 
you  to  it,  if  the  lady  likes;  only  if  I  was  in  your 
place  sir,  Vd  not  hurry;  there  will  be  water 
enough  this  half-hour."  Then  after  a  moment's 
pause,  as  we  got  a  little  farther  from  the  boat, 
he  Faid  in  a  low  voice,  but  so  that  I  could  hear 
distinctly:  "Water  enough  at  least  for  a 
curragh. 

••  Well,  Morris,"  I  answered,  "  you  know  all 
about  it;  and  the  lady  and  I  will  trust  ourselves 

to  you." 

No  more  was  said.  Half  an  hour  soon  went 
by,  as  wo  made  our  way  through  archways  and 
narrow  passages,  and  among  strangely  shaped 
fragments  of  rock,  which  resembled  the  spires 
and  towers  of  some  giant  city  that  the  waters 
had  submerged.  And  then  at  length  we  entered 
the  Giant's  Cave  itself.  Preoccupied  as  my 
mind  was,  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  not  to 
bo  filled  with  admiration  by  the  spectacle  which 
the  cave  presented.  We  had  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passage,  and  had  come  suddenly^  into  what 
seemed  a  vast  hall,  with  openings  oflf  it  in  every 
direction,  through  many  of  which  tlie  light  from 
outside  streamed  in.  The  hall  itself  was  of 
great  width  and  height.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  pillars  rising  up  out  of  the  water, 
which  were  built  as  if  they  had  been  the  work 
of  human  artificers,  the  square  blocks  of  stone 
resting  horizontally  on  one  another,  and  shaped 
and  dressei  as  if  by  a  stone-mason's  chisel.  As 
these  pillars  rose  up  near  the  roof,  they  spread 
out  in  arches  on  cveiy  side,  larger  and  still  larger 
slabs  being  built  upon  them,  till  at  length  the 
massive  roof  itself  was  resting  on  them.  Far 
up  above  us  there  was  a  large  opening  to  the 
sky,  like  a  dome,  through  which  the  light 
poured  down  upon  the  walls  and  pillars  of  this 
strange  chamber,  lichen-colored  m  patches  of 
rich  green  and  brown  and  gold.  Along  the 
walls  below  the  water-line,  but  not  upon  the 
bases  of  the  pillars,  a  smooth  pink  enamel  like 


coral  had  been  deposited ;  and  down  in  tlie  green 
depth  below,  the  large  polished  stones  formed 
what  seemed  to  be  tessellated  pavement.  It  was 
as  if  in  bygone  ages  the  sea  had  flowed  in  upon 
some  grana  cathSral,  and  that  we,  as  we  moved 
here  and  there,  were  floating  amount  its  piUftrs 
midway  between  the  pavement  and  the  groined 
roof.  So  engrossed  was  I  with  the  strange  sight 
that  it  was  with  a  start  that  I  heard  Morns  say: 
••  That's  the  Pollgbishan,"  as  he  pointed  to  some- 
thing in  the  darlmess  behind  us.  **  And  do  yon 
see  the  white  line  showing  above  the  water  on 
that  pillar?  "  he  continued.  "  There's  bare  foor 
inches  on  the  black  stone  now.  It*s  time  to  go, 
if  you  arc  ready,  sir." 

A  sli^t  inchnation  of  the  head  gave  my  aa- 
swer,  and  the  curraqh  began  to  move  in  the 
direction  that  Morris  mdicated.    We  had  tamed 
so  quickly  and  noiselessly  that,  in  the  dim  li^ht 
what  we  were  doing  was  not  noticed ;  and  in  a  1 
moment  more  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  sculls  ' 
had  sent  the  curragh  into  the  darkness.    And  { 
now,  on  looking  back,  we  could  see  the  major's 
boat  with  the  weird  light  of  the  cave  upon  it, 
every  person  in  it,  and  every  movement  they 
made,  distinctly  visible;  we  ourselves  unseen. 

At  that  moment  we  were  missed.  And  we 
could  see  the  faces  of  our  friends  as  they  peered 
into  the  darkness  on  this  side  and  that. 

«•  Hullo!  Where's  the  curragh  f  "  shouted  Major 
Barrett. 

•* Harry!  where  are  you?"  cried  Mrs.  Vance, 

«•  You  had  best  answer,  sir,"  said  Morris. 

•«  We  are  here  all  right,"  I  called  out.  •*  Going 
to  inspect  one  of  the  entrances.  We  have  not 
upset." 

Owing  however,  to  tlie  strange  echoes  of  the 
cavern,  the  other  par^  seemed  still  uncertain  in 
what  direction  we  haa  gone.  Just  then  Morris, 
alter  giving  one  strong  pull,  laid  his  oars  in,  and 
we  shot  into  one  of  a  number  of  openings  in  the 
side  of  a  cave,  low  and  narrow,  and  as  dark  as 

night. 

•'•  There's  many  ways  about  this  cave,"  said  our 
boatman  in  a  low  voice,  as  with  his  hands 
stretched  out  to  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  the 
naiTow  passage,  he  pushed  our  boat  alonjr 
through  the  darkness.  "They  can  get  out  <m 
where  they  arc  safe  enough ;  but  to  find  us  they 
will  need  the  help  of  some  of  those  boys  the 
gentleman  spoke  so  pleasant  to  awhile  back; 
and  to  follow  us  is  what  no  boat  like  that  can. 
There!  we're  over  the  black  stone,  sure  enough, 
said  Morris,  as  I  felt  the  curragh  just  touch 
something  beneath  the  water;  then  a  moment 
after  a  dim  light  appeared  in  front.  Suddenly 
the  passage  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  and  we 
perceived  that  we  had  entered  a  lofty  cave, 
whose  mouth  opened  above  high-water  mark, 

upon  the  sand. 

Chambers's  Journal, 
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KING  CETEWAYO. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  a  native  of  Natal 
in  the  employment  of  Bishop  Colenso  made  m 
visit  to  some  mends  in  Zululand  and  called  upon 
King  Cctewayo.  The  man  wrote,  in  the  Zuln 
language,  an  account  of  his  journey;  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  tame,  forwarded  to 
London  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  was  soon  pub- 
lished in  MaanUlarCs  Magazine,  The  king,  on 
being  interviewed,  showed  himself  very  anxious 
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to  discredit  the  stories  circulated  as  to  his  ill- 
treatment  of  missionaries  and  converts.  But  be 
could  not  deny  thutt  both  missionaries  and  con- 
verts had  been  put  to  death  in  Zululand ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  ttie  missionaries,  as  a  body, 
*<  had  better  go  aw^  and  not  come  book  any 
more."  The  visitor,  Magema  by  name,  agreed — 
Christiwi  as  he  was— with  Cetewayo,  that  "they 
had  better  not  come  back,  since  they  had  made  a 
fool  of  the  king;  for  he  had  given  them  bread 
out  6t  Idndnees  without  their  paying  anything 
for  it,  and  tbiej  had  gone  away  without  saying 
good-bye." 

Descending  to  details.  King  Cetewayo  admitted 
that  at  one  p&ce,  where  some  people  had  chanced 
to  get  hold  of  some  meat  of  a  diseased  ox  and 
had  died  from  eating  it,  the  survivors  had  killed 
a  convert  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  handled  the 
meat  But  the  king  declined  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  Uie  man^s  &te.  The  matter,  he  said, 
had  only  been  reported  to  him  after  the  convert 
had  been  killed.  **I  was  startled,"  he  said, 
*•  when  I  heard  it,  and  blamed  the  people  very 
much  for  killing  a  man  without  my  orders.  But 
tiiey  answered  me  positively  that  he  did  that.  I 
said  Uiat  tl^y  ought  to  have  brought  him  bound 
to  me,  that  I  mi^t  hear  the  charge  against  him. 
But  the  convert  did,  no  doubt,  a  very  bad 
deed." 

The  khiff  told  an  anecdote  of  another  convert 
who  had  l)een  killed  without  orders,  and  who, 
his  Majesty  said,  had  done  *'  the  sort  of  thins 
converts  do."  He  had  taken  out  of  the  royal 
harem  a  girl  whom  the  king  liad  intended  for 
another  man ;  and  the  convert's  former  co-relig- 
ionaries  were  so  indignant  at  tliis  that  they  killed 
him  and  *'ate  up  his  cattle."  More  than  once 
Cetewayo,  while  maintaining  that  he  had  treated 
the  missionaries  exceedingly  well,  showed  that 
he  had  no  sortof  regard  for  them.  They  wanted, 
ho  said,  that  all  his  people  should  be  converted, 
together  with  all  his  soldiers.  But  he  "had 
them  there;"  and  ho  told  them  that  they  had 
better  go  and  make  converts  of  the  soldiers  of 
their  own  people,  aiter  which  it  would  be  less 
unfair  to  txj  and  convert  the  Zulus  generally. 
Again  and  again  Cetewayo  declarea  that  he 
would  rather  liave  notliing  to  do  with  mission- 
aries. He  allowed,  however,  that  tliey  would  be 
just  tolerable  if  they  could  be  induced  to  pay 
proper  respect  to  the  authorities. 

Next  to  the  missionaries  Khig  Cetewayo  seemed 
to  have  a  particular  objection  to  the  medicine  of 
the  whites.  Magema  iiad  pointed  out  to  his 
Majestv  that "  the  land  was  governed  by  witch- 
craft."* ••  1  Imow,"  continued  Magema,  "  tiiat 
you  are  wiser  than  other  men ;  I  thought,  also, 
that  as  wisdom  advances  gradually  day  by  day, 
therefore  we  of  the  present  time  must  bo  wiser 
than  the  generations  that  have  passed.  I  do  not 
approve  of  that  matter  of  the  wizards ;  it  is  bad ; 
they  are  madmen ;  the  rule  of  the  king  will  not 
come  clearly  into  the  light  if  he  allows  himself 
to  bo  governed  by  sucli  practices.  Why,  in 
Zululand  the  sovereign  power  is— the  wizards ; 
and  the  judges  arc — the  wizards  also;  for  there 
is  not  a  case  heard  in  which  the  accused  has 
not  been  smelled  out  beforehand  by  wizards." 
The  king,  in  reply,  admitted  that  thei-e  were  too 
many  wizards  about.  His  father  had  killed  them 
wherever  he  could  find  them.  But  now  a  new 
race  of  wizards  had  sprung  up.  Nevertheless 
the  sickness  from  whicn  his  people  were  sufiier- 


ing  might  be  traced  to  the  potions  brought  to 
them  from  amon^  the  white  ^Ik  in  Natal. 

Cetewayo's  visitor  found  him  very  attentive  to 
business,  especially  in  connection  with  judicial 
proceedings.  He  was  unwilling  to  **  hear  with 
one  ear  only."  If  one  man  informed  against 
another,  he  summoned  him  who  had  been  in- 
formed against,  and  investigated  the  case  thor- 
oughly. **  During  all  the  time  I  stayed  in  Zulu- 
land,"  said  Magema,  '*I  saw  Cetewayo  sitting  in 
his  seat  judging  the  causes  of  his  people;  andliis 
judgment  was  excellent  and  sadstactory." 

In  Uie  course  of  his  travels  Ma^^na  passed 
Uirough  a  sacred  grove  reserved  m  the  inter- 
ment of  the  Zulu  kings  and  princes.  No  wood 
from  these  groves  is  ever  used  as  Aiel;  for  the 
Zulus  hold,  with  a  certain  amount  of  trutii,  that 
in  burning  wood  sprung  from  the  soil  in  which 
their  kings  lie  buried  thev  would  be  burning  the 
transformed  substance  of  the  kings  tliemsdves. 
Once  upon  a  time  wood  was  saia  to  have  been 
chopped  from  a  grove  in  which  tlie  remains  of  a 
chief,  named  Lembede,  had  been  laid;  upon 
which  Lembede  showed  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
sn^e,  and  was  very  angry,  and  went  to  the  kraal 
which  had  chopped  the  wood,  until  a  number  of 
cattle  were  turned  out  and  eaten  to  make  atone- 
ment; after  which  the  snake  returned  to  his 
grove. 

King  Cetewayo  is  described  as  a  black  *'head- 
ringea "  man,  resembling  his  father,  the  late 
King  Pttnda,  and  firm  in  flesh.  He  is  '*  la^e, 
'but  his  body  is  firm,  not  flabby,  like  the  homes 
of  other  largo  men  among  the  Zulus,  His  face 
does  not  look  so  well  as  it  did  formerly,"  which 
is  not  astonishing,  as  Magema  had  not  set  eyes 
on  him  for  seventeen  yeu:^.  His  Majesty  was 
attired  in  a  spotted  blanket,  which  ho  wore  with 
a  certain  grace.  In  Zululand  the  king  has  cer- 
tain times  of  abstinence,  and  the  people,  too,  in 
a  like  manner.  The  chief  time  of  abstinence  is 
tliat  of  the  new  moon.  Another  is  on  a  day 
when  hail  falls  or  when  a  fresh  wind  blows,  or 
when  lightning  strikes  anything,  or  when  a 
neighbor  dies,  on  which  day  they  neither  work 
nor  leave  the  kraal.  Magema  talked  very  little 
to  Cetewayo  on  politicu  subjects.  He  com- 
plained, however,  that  the  white  men  were  al- 
ways "  talking,  talking,  talking,"  and  that  they 
**  want^  to  come  down  with  mle^t  uponhim.^* 
He  was  sure,  meanwhile,  that  he  had  done  them 
no  wrong :  •*  And  as  I  have  done  no  wrong,"  h» 
added,  '*  I  shall  not  run  away,  though  I  know 
that  through  tliat  the  ruin  of  this  land  will 
come."  Fall  MaUBtidget. 

WHAT   ENGLAND   IS   EXPECTINO. 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  CIVIL  WAR. 

At  no  period  during  the  last  half  c^itury  has 
the  condition  of  the  pi'oductive  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  afforded  occasion  for  graver 
consideration  than  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
possible  to  go  further.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  wh^cr  the  circumstances  aflSseting  this 
part  of  our  national  life  have  ever  l>een  so  mil  of 
menace.  It  is  not  of  distress  and  positive  suffer- 
ing that  we  speak.  Of  that  there  has  been,  on 
former  occasions,  especially  within  c^tain  local- 
ities, or  among  the  persons  employed  in  certain 
industries,  more  than  at  present  exists.  Again, 
on  former  occasions,  as  about  forty-two  years 
ago,  as  well  as  at  earlier  periods  of  our  history, 
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the  tone  of  hostility  between  differeDt  classes,  or 
supposed  different  interests*  has  been  more  loud 
and  angry  than  is  now  generally  the  case.  Of 
menace  and  opoi  mischief  (although  both  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  are  beginning  to  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  criming  section  of  society), 
there  has  as  yet  been  but  little.  Why,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  do  we  regard  the  present  moment 
as  one  of  evil  augury  and  persistent  menace  P 

The  answer,  unfortunately,  is  not  £eu:  to  seek. 
Not  a  single  morning  newspaper  is  now  pub- 
lished without  containing  some  contribution  to 
ttuit  reply.  We  see,  in  every  part  of  England, 
and  in  eveiy  department  of  industry,  discontent, 
difficulty,  and  all  those  evils  which  characterize 
a  falling  market,  or  a  decline  in  the  demand  for 
commodities.  That,  no  doubt,  ugly  phenomenon 
as  it  is,  has  been  seen  before,  if  not  to  so  wide  an 
extent.  But  the  part  of  the  case  ^ich  to  us  is 
the  most  alarming  is  the  total  and  resolute  blind- 
ness with  which  Uiose  who  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  most  interested,  turn  their  backs  on  the 
actual  fact. 

There  is  one  point  on  which,  and  that  not  once 
or  twice  alone,  we  have  expressed  opinions  which 
very  closelv  resemble  those  of  tlie  mass  of  the 
workinff  classes.  We  refer  to  the  influence  on 
human  life  of  the  doctrines  of  the  later  polidcid 
economists.  Questions  which  we  have  often  and 
often  raised  are  now  brought  conspicuously  to 
the  fore.  The  most  philosophical  writers  of  the 
day  are  putting  the  question  in  plain  words.  Is 
political  economy  a  science  at  all  P  Does  it  dis- 
cover truths,  or  only  drivel  out  truisms  or  plati- 
tudes P  And  the  repl^  which  is  forming  in  the 
alembic  of  public  opmion  is  to  the  ^ect  that, 
while  the  original  investigation,  by  Adam  Smith* 
of  the  elements  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  is  a 
work  of  high  philosophical  value,  the  more  pe- 
dantic successors  of  that  great  man,  in  their 
efforts  to  give  to  his  views  an  extension  which  is 
foreign  to  their  nature,  have  only  elaborated  a 
pseudo-science,  which  breaks  down  whenever  it 
is  expected  to  operate.  Thus,  persons  speak  of 
**  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  ^*  with  the 
same  sort  of  reverence  with  which  they  speak  of 
some  great  moral  or  religious  tenet.  We  have 
not  been  alone  in  showing  that,  while  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  two  which  is  like  the  rela- 
tion between  convex  and  concave  (reference  to 
which  comes  under  tho  head  of  tiiiism  or  of 
platitude),  no  effort  has  ever  been  intelligently 
made  to  show  how,  when,  or  where,  either  one 
of  these  conditions  produces  or  affects  the  other, 
in  any  manner  that  can  be  predicted  or  antic- 
ipated. 

What  we  have  ourselves  arrived  at  as  matter 
of  pure,  though  very  simple,  logic,  the  great 
mass  of  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country 
have  arrived  at  by  the  short,  straight  cut  of  prac- 
tical experience.  They  have  seen  that,  in  certain 
journals  there  was  advocated  a  sort  of  worship  of 
capital.  They  have  seen  that  this  worship  re- 
quired victims,  and  that  those  victims  were 
ususilly  to  be  furnished  from  their  own  ranks. 
They  iiave  seen  that  when  any  ouestion  arose 
involving  a  large  and  generous  policy,  the  jour- 
nals and  writers  in  question  instantly  denounced 
this  as  fatal  to  the  cult  Offer  a  man  a  helping 
hand,  and  you  are  denounced  as  '*  pauperizing"* 
him.  Whatever  was  most  harsh,  most  narrow, 
most  mechanical,  whatever  most  fully  ignored 
all  the  motives  of  human  action,  except  a  base 


and  sordid  passion  for  gain,  has  been  held  op  as 
the  inflexible  law  of  nature.  Against  this  we 
have  argued,  as  publicists ;  and  oAiinst  this  the 
great  mass  of  the  industrial  classesliave  revolted, 
simply  in  their  capacity  of  human  beings. 

Now  the  point  whic*n  at  the  present  moment 
appears  to  us  so  extremely  fnU  of  menace  is, 
tiiat  the  working  classes  a^^pear  to  be  resolved  tD 
show  that  the  political  economists  are,  after  all, 
in  the  right.  They  are  about  to  idlow  those  rulee 
and  laws,  irinch  we  have  always  admitted  to  be 
operative,  unless  they  were  checked  by  other  in- 
fluence, to  have  their  fVill  swing.  We  fear  that 
the  result  will  be  to  establish  a  very  frightful 
corollary  to  the  main  propositions  of  the  author 
of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

What  do  we  see  everywhereP  There  is  no 
need  to  pick  and  choose.  The  extraordioaty 
chei^ness  of  wheat  is  one  of  the  features  of  tlie 
time  which  is  almost  without  preced^it  Ao> 
cordinff  to  the  QazcUe^  the  average  price  of  wheat 
thrdu^out  England  and  Wales  lEist  week  was 
no  more  than  ^.  Id., — a  price  rarely,  if  ever, 
witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  It  is  true 
that  this  cheapness  renders  lower  wages  adequate 
to  the  support  of  a  family, — ^but  what  state  of 
business  m  general  is  indicated  by  such  a  price 
for  wheat  P  This  is  only  one  point, — rather  a 
by-signal,  it  may  be  said,  than  a  main  feature 
in  the  case, — ^but  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be 
forgotten. 

Dst  us  take  another  extract  from  the  same 
journal,  which  comments  on  the  price  of  wheat: 
**The  strikes  which  disemced  Liverpool  on  the 
8tii  of  February,  and  the  military  precautions 
there  rendered  necessary  by  the  attitude  of  the 
men  on  strike,  show  how  little  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  masses  of  the  popujatioa  in  Uie 
past  quarts  of  a  century  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. These  Liverpool  riots,  following  close 
upon  the  outrages  oommitted  at  Blackburn  last 
summer,  afford  evidence,  we  fear,  that  the  morak 
of  the  working-classes  is  unchanged."  These 
are  not  our  woras.  They  are  not  pleasant  words. 
But  the  question  is,  are  they  truer  We  can  only 
say  that  we  shall  be  too  delighted  if  we  are  en- 
abled truthf\illy  to  contradict  th«n. 

London  keeps  pace,  to  some  extent,  with  Liv- 
erpool. It  is  computed,  says  the  journal  from 
which  we  before  quoted,  that  about  2,000  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  London  engineering  trades 
have  already  gone  out  on  strike.  And  already 
have  the  police-courts  disclosed  the  violence  with 
which  those  who  wish  to  work  in  peace  have 
been  treated.  The  contention  of  the  I^ondon  en- 
gineers is,  from  our  ixiint  of  view,  one  of  ex- 
treme menace  to  the  future  welfare  of  British 
industry.  While  the  skUl  required  in  the  work- 
ing engineer  is  high,  there  is  uardly  any  depart- 
ment of  human  production  in  which  steam  does 
so  much,  and  man  so  littio,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, towards  the  output  of  a  factory.  All  that 
can,  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  tiie  English 
workman,  be  claimed  in  his  behalf,  as  his  pecu- 
liar advantage  in  the  execution  of  work  of  tiiis 
nature,  is  superior  finish.  Of  that, — not  only 
in  smaJl  and  aelicate  work,  but  in  machines,  and 
in  fittings  of  a  certain  magnitude,— the  E^lisb 
workman  has  somewhat  of  a  monopoly;  and 
purchasers  are  usuidly  ready,  and  lightiy  so,  to 

gay  something  more  lot  finish.    But  there  is  a 
mit  to  this  <uspo8ition,  and  unfortunately  it  is 
a  receding   limit.     The    man   who    bouglib  a 
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Belgian  machine  because  it  was  considerably 
cheaper,  when  delivered  in  London,  than  an 
English  machine  would  have  been,  did  it  at  first 
reluctantlv.  He  missed  the  exactitude  of  pro- 
portion, the  absence  of*  nnv  extra  metal,  the  per- 
fect smoothness  of  externa)  angles  and  faces,  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pride  himself.  '*  I 
would  cheerfully  have  paid  something  more," 
he  will  say,  "for  an  English  engine;  but  I  had 
no  certitude,  and  the  diflSerence  asked  was  too 
much.*^  Yesi  but  the  next  machine  that  he  r^ 
quires  he  will  take  more  readily  from  thefor- 
ei^er.  And  if  he  wants  more,  and  mcnre,  he 
wiU  cease  to  ask  for  an  English  price  at  all,  or 
to  trouble  himself  about  an  English  finish. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  requires 
the  best  work,  the  purchaser  has  become  demor- 
alized. And  that  aemoralization  is  proceeding, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  at  a  frightml 
rote. 

Again,  there  is  the  peculiarly  unhappy,  feature 
in  the  London  strike,  that  it  has  been  originated, 
we  will  not  say  at  all  in  bad  faith,  but  soil  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  public  have  some  cause  to 
complain.  "  All  over  the  country,"  is  the  re- 
port, *'  wages  are  being  cut  down,  and  work- 
people dischai^ed.  There  is  a  superabundance 
of  people  seeking  employment."  It  was  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  actual  state  of  things  that,  some 
months  ago,  the  London  engineei^ing  firms  at- 
tempted to  avoid  reducing  the  wages  of  tlidr 
liands.  They  proposed  thiU;  the  men  should  re- 
turn to  the  old  hours  of  labor.  The  proposition 
was  met  by  the  most  instant  and  determined 
opposition.  Wages,  it  was  admitted,  must  rise 
and  fall;  but  short  time,  once  gained,  was  not 
to  be  impaired.  It  was  owing  to  this  very  deter- 
mined opposition  that  the  employers,  after  some 
little  delay,  came  to  the  alternadve  reduction ; 
one  that  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  less  bene- 
ficial to  themselves,  and  more  prejudicial  to  the 
working  man.  On  that  point  they  are  met, — 
not  ind^  professedly  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
but  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and  of  want  of 
necessity  for  change, — with  an  equally  unfiinch- 
ing  denial.  And  here,  we  fear,  the  dispute  is 
about  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  that  very 
tribunal  of  which  we  have  been  contesting  the 
jurisdiction, — to  the  hard,  inflexible,  inhuman 
action  of  the  laws  of  economic  balance. 

But  the  main  point  which  causes  us  alarm  is 
one  as  to  which  it  is  inexplicable  to  find  how 
little  attention  has  been  paid  bv  the  working 
men.  It  is  the  universality  of  aispute.  There 
may  be  cases  where  masters  are  grasping,  where 
reductions  are  uncalled  for,  where  a  little  firm- 
ness will  have  a  good  result,  and  so  on.  But  no 
one  who  walks  on  two  legs  can,  one  would 
think,  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  employers 
throughout  the  country  have  engaged  in  a  gen- 
eral and  iniquitous  league  unnecessarily  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  their  workpeople.  Yet  of  two 
things  one  must  be  true.  Either  the  employers 
of  England, — colliers,  ship-owners,  ship-build- 
ers, engineers,  cotton-spinners, — and  other  capi- 
talists, have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  which  is 
as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked,  and  which  is  as  certain 
to  be  exposed  to  public  detestation  as  it  is  ridic- 
ulously contrary  to  fact;  cither  this,  or  tliere 
must  he  some  great,  pressing,  general  cause 
which  has  produced  an  unconccrted  but  inevit- 
able community  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
groat  body  of  what  are  called  the  employers  of 


labor,  but  who,  as  far  as  the  public  are  con- 
oemed,  are  only  themsdves  the  master  and  fore- 
men laborers. 

From  60,000  to  60,000  men  were  reported  to 
be  on  strike  at  Liverpool.  Not  only  engineers, 
boiler-makers,  and  nremen,  but  coal-heavers, 
laborers  and  sailors  have  joined  in  the  madness. 
Carters  stand  idly  by  their  teams.  Troops  are 
called  out  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  industrious 
workmen.  '*  Never,"  said  Mr.  David  Maclver, 
M.  P.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  *'was  there  a  more 
hopeless  struggle  than  that  in  which  the  men 
are  now  engaged.  If  the  ironworkers  were  to 
succeed,  it  would  drive  the  iron  trade  from  Liv- 
erpool, as  it  had  already  been  driven  firom  the 
Thames."  Mr.  Maclver  might  have  added  that 
unless  some  new  complication  of  the  political 
face  of  Europe  should  drive  the  country  into  yet 
more  active  preparationB,  tbe  impending  &»- 
charge  of  a  very  large  body  of  workpeople  from 
our  dockvards  and  arsenals  cannot  be  much 
longer  delaved.  The  London  engineers  will  feel 
the  eSect  of  this,  even  sooner  than  those  of  Liv- 
erpool. But  it  is  not  ship-building  alone  that 
will  suffer.  If  riot  and  mutiny  are  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  in  her  dockyards,  farewell  to  the 
commerce  of  Liverpool.  At  Blackburn,  the 
workers  of  three  milk  resolved  to  come  out  on 
strike  on  tiie  13th  current.  *  At  Bangor  the  men 
employed  in  the  building  trade  struck  against  a 
proposal  to  extend  the  hours  of  labor.  At 
bundee  the  strike  of  the  mill-workers  has  only 
been  closed  by  the  resumption  of  work  at  re- 
duced prices.  We  might  extend  tlie  list  ad  it^ 
fini^im.  Week  after  wedc  our  own  c*olumns 
echo  the  like  statements  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  What  blindness  can  have  stricken 
the  working  people  of  England  that  they  should 
thus  in  every  comer  of  the  country  quarrel  with 
their  bread  and  butter? 

Political  economy,  if  ri^itly  followed  out  as  a 
system  ai  inductive  inquiry,  would  render  such 
a  state  of  things  as  this  impossible.  If  those 
statistics  which  we  are  now  commencing  to  col- 
lect were  exhaustively  gathered  and  published, 
month  by  month,  in  a  well-digested  form,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  predict  the  cflfect,  six 
or  twelve  months  hence,  of  the  advance  or  the 
decline  of  productive  price,  in  any  industry, 
within  say  five  per  c^t.  It  is  within  the  (*apac- 
ity  of  the  human  intelligence  to  do  this.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  Government  would  be  only 
discharging  its  duty  to  the  country  if  it  gave  a 
much  greM^r  activity  to  its  statistical  action. 
But  who  would  be  tlie  better?  Who  would 
study  the  returns?  Who  would  read  the  fieij 
signs,  full  of  menace  as  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  of  the  Babylonian  king,  if  they  did  not 
like  the  meaning?  When  we  see  that  the  very 
extension  of  the  line  along  which  the  fight  us 
now  waging  has  not  been  comprehended  1^  one 
of  the  combatant  parties,  or,  that  if  it  haa  been 
observed,  its  import  has  been  wholly  misi^pider- 
stood,  we  very  much  fear  tliat  no  effort  of  the 
true  political  economist  will  have  any  avf^  in 
preventing  the  hardest  of  lessons. 

And  if  so,— what  will  be  the  result?  ^^ 
hard,  inflexible  tribunal  of  abstract  balance  qf 
price  will  come  into  function.  All  that  the  inost 
mechanioftUy-minded  writers  have  foreboded  wiU 
have  full  swmg.  The  exceptions  which  wc,  an^ 
those  who  thimc  with  us,  have  made  as  \Q  the 
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unchecked  operation  of  the  simple  Question  of 
price,  will  be  swept  away.  And  why  P  Because 
we  liave  always  urged  that  other  motives  besides 
the  base  desire  to  gain  as  much  money  to-day  as 
possible  actuated  mankind.  Because  we  have 
credited  our  fellow-creatures  with  a  little  more 
sagacity  and  a  little  more  forethousfat  than  tfaev 
seem  now  to  possess.  Because  we  did  not  think 
that  one  of  the  most  famous  fiibles  of  antiquiW 
would  have  to  be  rewritten  in  England  in  1879. 
The  man  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  gold- 
en eggs  did,  indeed,  realize  the  egg  that  the  bird 
was  about  to  lay.  A  universal  stnke, — and  that 
is  not  far  from  the  actual  state  of  the  country, — 
resembles  the  chasing  of  the  precious  goose  into 
the  yard  of  a  greedy  neighbor. 

If  the  sharp  bitter  issue  could  be  tried  by  one 
trade  or  industiy  alone,  if  any  hope  could  be  en- 
tertained that  the  i*esult,  what  it  was,  would  be 
accepted  as  settling  the  main  question  in  dispute, 
for  ten,  fdr  five,  or  even  for  a  sii^le  year,  we 
might  look  on  with  less  concern.  JU  is  true  that 
loss  would  be  ^eat,  and  suffering  more.  But 
something  would  be  gained  at  the  price. 

But  when  a  generu  phenomenon  of  so  black 
and  menacing  a  nature  as  a  general  fall  in  the 
demand  for  produce,  and  a  general  attempt  to 
reduce  productive  cost  by  reducing  wages  ail 
over  the  country,  has  no  apparent  eifbot  on  any 
body  of  working  people, — ^when  the  result  of 
struggles  with  which  we  openly  83rmpathi2ed  has 
been  identical  with  that  of  struggles  which  we 
openly  condemned,  what  hope  is  iSftP  What  but 
the  sharp  teaching  of  hunger  will  induce  men  to 
try  any  and  ascertain  the  ruling  &ctsP  And  let 
it  be  remembei'ed  that  the  verdict  of  the  court 
which  is  now  invoked  is  as  irreversible  as  it  is 
pitiless.  A  trade  that  is  chased  from  a  coun^ 
to-day  cannot  be  coaxed  back  to-morrow.  We 
cannot  but  sa^,  in  the  plainest  as  well  as  in  the 
most  sorrowful  language,  that  the  permainent 
welfare  of  England  &  at  this  moment  in  greoeter 
jeopardy  from  Uie  intestine  struggle  of  labor  witii 
Itself  than  it  ever  was  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roses. 

**  Mind  your  own  business,*^  we  almost  fancy 
we  hear  the  working  man  reply.  **Is  il  not 
likely  that  we  know  best  what  we  are  about? 
Tou,  Mr.  Builder^  may  represent  the  opinion  of 
a  dozen  men,  or,  may  be  a  hundred,  or  a  few 
hundreds.  We  are  five  millions.  We  are  the 
people.  We  know  what  we  want,  and  we  mean 
to  have  it.**  Alas !  if  such  be  the  reply  to  friendly 
counsel!  We  have  shown,  in  a  manner  that  is 
impossible  of  contradiction  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  recent 
numbers,  how  the  history  of  the  steam-engine 
has  been  the  history  of  the  contest  of  the  work- 
man against  his  best  friend  and  most  valuable 
slave.  To  this  moment  that  fact  is  disr^arded. 
But  the  contest  is  now  altogether  clmnging 
ground.  The  rivalry  that  once  existed  between 
the  British  and  the  foreign  workmen  is  being 
displaced  by  the  rivalry  that  exists  between  tlie 
British  and  the  foreign  fiEu;tory.  Questions  of 
wages  are  ephemeral.  Day  by  day  they  do,  and 
miut,  settle  themselves.  They  settle  themselves 
at  a  terrible  cost,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  very 
long  about  it.  A  few  weeks  usually  terminiU»s 
a  strike  one  way  or  another.  Three-quarters  of 
a  year  is  a  period  of  exceptional  dui*ationfor 
such  a  contest.  But  meantime  the  deeper, 
graver,  more  vital  question  is  also,  silently  but 
certainly,  advancing  towards  its  solution.    Every 


monthly  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows 
the  progress  of  that  question, tmd  for  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  unquestionably  a  downhill 
progress,  as  fiur  as  England  is  concerned.  The 
wonnng  men  are  correct -in  their  view  that  the 
question  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  one  of  fiir  more 
importance  to  their  class  than  that  of  the  rate  of 
wages.  It  is  also  more  important  to  the  coun- 
try. And  it  is  as  certain  as  any  deduction  from 
ascertained  fact  can  be,  that  as  freedom  of  inters 
course  more  and  more  breaks  down  the  barrier 
of  distance,  and  equalizes  the  burdens  and  t^e 
advantages  of  European  peoples,  the  conunand 
of  the  nuurkets  of  the  worlo  wiU  fall  to  the  people 
who  display  most  individual  industry,  and  to  the 
machinery  that  is  kept  in  motion  for  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  in  the  year. 

Great  as  is  the  evil  of  tiie  contest  as  to  wages, 
cruel  as  will  be  the  suffering  involved  from  allow- 
ing it,  on  the  hardest  lines  of  the  political  econo- 
mists, to  settle  itself,  instead  of  settling  it  by  a 
little  practical  sagacity,  the  evil  is  but  small 
oompured  to  that  wider  source  of  cost  as  to  which 
we  now  hear  little,  but  the  results  of  which  be- 
come every  year  more  disastrously  i^pparent. 
We  mean  the  evil  of  keeping  our  enormous  steam 
power  idle  for  so  many  hours  in  the  week. 

A  kindly  correspondent  from  the  working 
classes,  ana  an  able  one,  too,  reproaching  us  gen- 
tly for  some  previous  obsmrations,  with  a  like 
tendency  to  these,  says, — Surely  the  Builder^  of 
all  journals,  after  what  it  has  said  and  done  for 
the  struggling  thousands,  cannot  desite  to  lessen 
the  wages  of  the  hand-w(N*ker8,  or  to  lengthen 
their  hours  of  labor  P  Desire  itP  Certainly  not. 
But  what  does  our  desire  in  such  a  case  avail  P 
We  may  wish — ^we  do  wish  heartily  and  eamestr 
ly, — that  every  man  should  have  time  to  develop 
and  enjo;^  hiinself  (w  a  man,  that  he  should  have 
a  good  piece  of  beef  at  the  fire,  and  a  nest-egg  in 
the  saving  bank;  but  will  all  the  wishing  in  the 
world  bring  this  about  P  Sentiment  and  good 
will  are  u^ess  here.  Facts  must  be  looked  in 
the  face.  All  civilized  Europe  is  playing  asninst 
us,  and  unless  we  are  as  aiert,  instructea,  and 
hardworking  as  our  opponents,  we  must  lose  the 
game.  Builder, 

FLOWEBS  OK   THE  BANK. 

BT  T.  O.  HAKB. 

Flowers  on  the  bank,— we  pass  and  call  them  gay : 

The  primroses  throw  pieturoa  to  the  mind. 

The  Dottercups  lag  dazzliogly  behind. 
And  daiay-flriends  we  spy  but  do  not  say 

A  word  of  joy :— thoughts  of  them  follow  not. 

And  soon  ore  tney  forgot. 

What  care  we  for  wild  flowers  except  their  name! 

Bright  maidens  at  the  sight  in  rupture  start. 

Which,  as  our  smiles  say,  comes  not  ttoxa  the  heart; 
Flowers  dance  not,  sing  not,  all  their  ways  are  tame; 

They  love  not  neither  love  in  us  inspire ; 

Nor  blush  when  we  admire. 

Yet  stay,  the  fingers  of  that  panting  child 
Have  culled  for  us  the  choice  ones, — ^many  a  gem,— 
Have  set  their  lovely  colors  stem  to  stem  ; 

In  her  fond  hands  they  are  not  tame  or  wild. 
Nestled  in  fHnay  fern  so  changed  appears 
The  little  gift  &e  bears ! 

She  gives  herself,  and  she  can  dance  and  ainff , 

And  she  can  love  inspire  and  blush  at  praue ; 

The  flowers  are  part  of  her,  have  caught  her  ways ; 
She  g^ves  herself  v;ho  ffivcs  so  sweet  a  thing. 

And  she  is  gone,  with  other  thoughts  than  ours 

Gathering  firesh  love  and  flowers. 

LtgendM  (fihe  Morrom.    . 
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ABTIFICIAL  SOMNAMBULISM. 

BT  BIOHARD  PROCTOR. 
SECOND  HALF. 

We  shall  be  better  able  now  to  understand  the 
phenomena  of  artificial  somnambulism  in  the 
case  of  human  beings.  If  the  circumstances 
observed  by  Kircher,  Czermak,  Lewissohn,  and 
others,  suggest,  as  I  think  thev  do,  that  animal 
hypnotism  is  a  form  of  the  {uienomenon  some- 
times called  fascination,  we  may  be  led  to  regard 
the  possibility  of  artificial  somnambulism  in 
men  as  a  surviyal  of  a  property  playing  in  all 
probability  an  important  and  valuable  part  in 
the  economy  of  animal  life.  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion, at  present,  that  the  evidence  seems  to  tend. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  the 
completely  h3rpnotised  subject  is  the  seeminglv 
complete  control  of  the  will  of  the  "subject^' 
and  even  of  his  opinions.  Even  the  mere  suff- 
gestions  of  the  operator,  not  expressed  verbally 
or  by  signs,  but  by  movements  imparted  to  the 
bodv  of  the  subject,  are  at  once  responded  to, 
as  though,  to  use  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson^s  expres- 
sion, the  whole  man  wrae  ffiven  to  each  percep- 
tion. Thus,  '*  if  the  hand  be  placed,"  says  Dr. 
Carpenter,  "  upon  the  top  of  tl^  head,  the  som- 
nambulist Mrill  fi*equentiv,  of  his  own  accord, 
draw  up  his  body  to  its  fdliest  height,  and  throw 
his  h€«d  slightly  back;  his  countenance  then 
assumes  an  exjiression  of  the  most  lofty  pride, 
and  his  whole  mind  is  obviously  possessed  by  that 
feeling.  When  the  first  action  does  not  of  itself 
call  fortli  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  operator 
to  straighten  the  less  and  spine,  and  to  throw 
the  heM,  somewhat  oack,  to  arouse  that  feeling 
and  the  corresponding  expression  to  its  fullest 
intoisity.  During  the  most  complete  domina- 
tion of  this  emotion,  let  the  head  be  bent  forward, 
and  the  body  and  limbs  gently  flexed;  and  the 
most  profound  humility  then  instantaneously 
takes  its  place.**  Of  course  in  some  cases  we 
maxwell  believe  that  the  expressions  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Carpenter  have  been  simulated  by 
the  subject.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  operator's  control  in  many 
cases.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  that  he  l^is  not  only 
been  an  eye-witness  of  them  on  various  occasions, 
but  that  he  places  fhll  reliance  on  the  testimonv 
of  an  intelligent  friend,  who  submitted  himself 
to  Mr.  Braid's  manipulations,  but  retained  suffi- 
cient self-consciousness  and  voluntary  power  to 
endeavor  to  exercise  some  resistance  to  their 
influence  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  to  retrace 
his  course  of  thought  and  feeling.  **  This  gen- 
tleman declares,*'  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  **Siat, 
althou^  accustomed  to  the  study  of  character 
and  to  self-observation,  he  could  not  have  con- 
ceived that  the  whole  mental  state  should  have 
undergone  so  instantaneous  and  complete  a  met- 
amorj^osis,  as  he  remembers  it  to  nave  done, 
when  his  head  and  body  were  bent  forward  in 
the  attitude  of  humility,  after  having  been  drawn 
to  their  MX  height  in  ttiat  of  self-esteem.** 

A  most  mtphio  description  of  the  phenomena 
of  hypnotum  is  given  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson: 
— **  Tdb  preliminary  state  is  that  of  abstraction, 
produced  bvflxed  gaze  upon  some  unexciting 
and  emp^  thing  (for  poverty  of  object  engenders 
abstraction,)  and  this  abeUaction  is  the  l<^cal 
premiss  of  what  follows.  Abstraction  ten£  to 
oecome  more  and  more  abstract,  narrower  and 


nullity.  There,  then,  the  patient  is,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  attention,  with  no  object  left,  a  mere 
statue  of  attention,  a  listening,  expectant  life;  a 
perfectly  undistracted  facul^,  dreaming  of  a 
lessening  and  lessening  mathematical  point:  the 
end  of  Eis  mind  sharpened  away  to  nothing. 
What  happens?  Any  sensation  tnat  appeals  is 
met  by  this  brilliant  attention,  and  receives  its 
diamond  glare;  beinff  perceived  with  a  force  of 
leisure  of  which  our  distracted  life  affords  only 
the  rudiments.  External  influences  are  senss^edf, 
sympathized  with,  to  an  extraordinary  degree; 
harmonious  music  sways  the  bodv  into  graces 
the  most  affecting;  discords  jar  it,  as  though 
they  would  tear  it  limb  from  limb.  Cold  and 
heat  are  perceived  with  similar  exaltation ;  so 
also  smells  and  touches.  In  short,  the  wfwle  man 
appears  to  be  given  to  each  perception.  The  body 
trembles  like  down  witli  the  wafts  of  the  atmos- 
phere; the  world  plays  upon  it  as  upon  a  spirit- 
ual instrument  finely  attuned.** 

This  state,  which  may  be  called  the  natural 
hypnotic  state,  may  be  artificially  modified. 
**  The  power  of  sugffestion  over  the  patient,** 
says  Dr.  Garth  WiDdnson,  **is  excessive.  If 
you  say,  *  What  animal  is  it?  *  the  patient  will 
tell  you  it  is  a  lamb,  or  a  rabbit,  or  any  other. 
*Does  he  see  it?*  *Yes.*  'What  animal  is  it 
noti^*  putting  depth  and  gloom  into  the  tone  of 
now,  and  thereby  suggesting  a  difference.  '  Oh  1* 
with  a  shudder,  '  it  &  a  wolf!  *  « What  color  is 
it?*  still  glooming  the  phrase.  'Black.*  'What 
color  is  it  now?*  giving  the  now  a  cheerftal  air. 
'  Oh!  a  beautiful  blue!*  (rather  an  unusual  color 
for  a  wolf,  I  would  suggest,)  spoken  with  the 
utmost  delight  (and  no  wonder!  especially  if  the 
hypnotic  subject  were  a  naturalist.)  And  so 
you  lead  the  subject  through  any  dreams  you 
please,  by  variations  of  questions  and  of  inflec- 
tions of  the  voice;  and  he  sees  and  feels  aU  as 
real.'' 

We  have  seen  how  the  patient*s  mind  can  be 
influenced  by  c^nging  the  posture  of  his  body. 
Dr.  Wilkinson  gives  v^y  remarkable  evidence 
cm  this  point.  *'  Double  liis  fist  and  pull  up  his 
arm,  if  you  dare,**  he  Bays^  of  the  subject,  '*  for 
you  will  have  the  strength  of  your  nbs  rudely 
tested.  Put  him  on  ms  knees  and  clasp  his 
hands,  and  the  saints  and  devotees  of  the  artists 
will  pale  before  the  trueness  of  his  devout  act- 
ings. Raise  bis  head  while  in  prayer,  and  his 
lips  pour  exulting  glorifications,  as  he  sees  heaven 
opened,  and  the  majesty  of  €rod  raising  him  to 
his  place;  then  in  a  moment  depress  we  head, 
and  he  is  in  dust  and  ashes,  an  unworthy  sin- 
ner, with  the  pit  of  hell  yawning  at  his  feet. 
Or  compress  the  fcnrehead,  so  as  to  wrinkle  it 
vertically,  and  thorny-toothed  clouds  contract  in 
fh>m  the  very  horizon  (in  the  subject*s  imagina- 
tion, it  will  be  understood) ;  *'iad  what  is  re- 
markable, the  smallest  pinch  and  wrinkle,  such 
as  will  lie  between  your  nipping  nails,  is  suffi- 
cient nucleus  to  ciystallize  the  man  into  that 
shape,  and  to  make  him  all  foreboding,  as,  again, 
the  smallest  expansion  in  a  moment  brings  Uie 
opposite  state,  with  a  flill  breathing  of  delight.** 

Some  will  perhaps  think  the  next  instance  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  perfectly  natmtil  though 
one-half  of  the  performance  may  have  been. 
The  subject  beiz^  a  jpoung  lady,  the  operator 
asks  whether  she  or  another  is  the  prettier,  mis- 
ing  her  bead  as  he  puts  the  question.    'Observe,** 
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and  the  puff  sneen  let  off  from  the  lips*'  (see 
Darwin's  treatise  on  the  "Expression  of  the 
Emotions,"  plate  IV.  1,  and  plate  V.  1)  *'  which 
indicate  a  conclusion  too  certain  to  need  utter- 
ance. Depress  the  head,  and  repeat  the  question, 
and  mark  the  self-abasement  with  which  she  now 
says  ^8he  w,'  as  hardly  worthy  to  make  the 
oomparison." 

In  this  state,  in  fact,  **  whatever  posture  of  any 
passion  is  induced,  the  passion  comes  into  it  at 
once,  and  dramatiases  the  body  accordingly." 

It  might  seem  that  there  must  of  neoessity  be 
some  degree  of  exaggeration  in  this  description, 
simply  because  the  ^wer  of  adequately  expres- 
sing any  ^ven  emotion  is  not  possessed  by  all. 
Some  can  m  a  moment  bring  any  expression  into 
the  face,  or  even  simulate  at  once  the  expression 
and  the  aspect  of  another  person,  while  many 
persons,  probably  most^  possess  scarcely  any 
power  of  the  sort,  and  fail  ridiculously  even  in 
attempting  to  reproduce  the  expressions  corre- 
spondmg  to  the  commonest  emotions.  But  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  hypnotised  subject 
possesses  for  the  time  beinff  abnormal  powers. 
No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  for 
the  time  being  **  the  whole  man  is  given  to  each 
perception."  The  stories  illustrative  of  the 
Djrpnotised  state  are  so  remarkable  that  they 
have  been  rejected  as  utterly  incredible  by  man^ 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  evi- 
dence we  have  Upon  this  point. 

The  instances  above  cited  by  Dr.  Grarth  Wil- 
kinson, remarkable  though  taev  may  be,  are 
surpassed  altogether  in  interest  by  a  case  which 
Ihr.  Carpenter  mentions, — of  a  factorv  girl, 
whose  musical  powers  had  received  little  culti- 
vation, and  who  could  scarcely  speak  her  own 
language  correctly,  who  nevertheless  exactly  im- 
itated both  the  words  and  the  music  of  vocal 
performances  by  Jenny  Lind.  Dr.  Carpenter 
was  assured  by  witnesses  in  whom  he  could 
place  implicit  reliance,  that  this  girl,  in  the  hyp- 
notised state,  followed  the  SwediDi  nightingaWs 
songs  in  different  languages  **  so  instantaneously 
and  correctly,  as  to  bolJi  words  and  music,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  voices.  In 
order  to  test  the  powers  of  the  somnambulist  to 
the  utmost,  Mademoiselle  lind  extemporized  a 
long  and  elaborate  chromatic  exercise,  which 
the  girl  imitated  with  no  less  precision,  though 
in  her  waking  state  she  durst  not  even  attempt 
anything  of  uie  sort.^' 

The  exaltation  of  the  senses  of  hypnotised  sub- 
jects is  an  equally  wonderful  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Carpenter  relates  many  very  remarkable  in- 
stances as  occurring  within  his  own  experience. 
He  has  ''known  a  youth,  in  the  hypnotised 
state,"  he  says,  "to  find  out,  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  the  owner  of  a  glove  which  was  placed  in 
his  hand,  from  amongst  a  party  of  more  than 
sixty  persons,  scoiting  at  each  of  them  one  after 
the  other,  until  he  came  to  the  right  individual. 
In  another  case,  the  owner  of  a  ring  was  un- 
hesitatingly found  out  from  amon^t  a  company 
of  twelve,  the  ring  having  been  withdrawn  from 
tiie  finger  before  the  somnambule  was  intro- 
duced." The  sense  of  touch  has,  in  other  cases, 
been  singularly  intensified,  insomuch  that  slight 
differences  of  heat,  which  to  ordinary  feeling 
were  quite  inappreciable,  would  be  at  once  de- 
tected, while  such  differences  as  can  be  but  iust 
perceived  in  the  ordinary  state  would  produce 
mtense  distress. 


In  some  respects,  the  increase  of  muscular 
}x>wer,  or  rather  of  the  power  of  special  muscles, 
IS  even  more  striking,  because  it  is  commonly 
supposed  by  most  persons  that  the  muscular 
powa*  depends  entirely  on  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  muscles,  the  state  of  health,  and  like  oon- 
ditions,  not  on   the   imagination.    Of  course 
every  one  knows  that  the  muscles  are  capable  of 
greater  efforts  when  tlio  mind  is  much  excited 
bv  fear  and  other  emotions.    But  the  general 
idea  is,  I  think,  that  whatever  the  body  is  capsr 
ble  of  doin^  under  circumstances  of  great  ex- 
citement, it  IS  in  reality  capable  of  doing  at  aU 
times  if  only  a  resolute  effort  is  made.    Nor  is 
it  commonly  supposed  that  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence existe  between  tlie  greatest  efforts  of  the 
bod^  under  excitement  and  those  of  which  it  is 
ordinarily  capable.    Now,  the  condition  of  the ' 
hypnotised  subject  is  oertainly  not  one  of  excite- 
ment.   The  attempts  which  he  is  directed  to 
make  are  influenced  only  by  the  idea  that  he  can 
do  what  he  is  told,  not  that  he  tmut  do  so. 
When  a  man  pursued  by  a  bull  leaps  over  a  wall 
which  under  ordinaiy  conditions  he  would  not 
even  think  of  climbing,  we  can  understand  that 
he  only  does,  because  lie  must,  what,  if  he  liked, 
he  could  do  at  any  time.    But  if  a  man,  who 
had  been  making  his  best  efforts  in  jumping, 
cleared  only  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  preBentlv, 
being  told  to  jump  over  an  eight -feet  wall, 
cleared  that  hei^t  with  apparmt  ease,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  feat  as  savoring  of  the 
miraculous. 

Now,  Dr.  Carpenter  saw  one  of  Mr.  Braid's 
hypnotised  subjecte — a  man  so  remarkable  for 
the  poverty  of  his  physical  development  that  be 
had  not  for  many  years  ventured  to  lift  up  a 
weight  of  twenty  pounds  in  his  ordinary  state  -^ 
take  up  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  upon  his 
little  finger,  and  swing  it  round  his  head  with 
the  utmost  apparent  ease,  on  being  told  that  it 
was  as  light  as  a  feather.  '*  On  anoth^  occasion 
he  lifted  a  half  hundred  weight  on  the  last  joint 
of  his  fore-finger,  as  high  as  his  knee."  The 
personal  character  of  the  man  placed  him  above 
all  suspicion  of  deceit,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  best  knew  him;  and,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
acutely  remarks,  "the  impossibility  of  any 
trickery  in  such  a  case  would  be  evident  to  the 
educated  eje,  since,  if  he  had  practised  such 
feats  ( which  very  few,  even  of  the  strongest 
men,  could  accompli^  without  practice),  the 
effect  would  have  made  itself  visiblo  in  his  mvasr 
cular  development."  **  Consequentlyt"  he  odds, 
**  when  the  same  individual  afterwards  declared 
himself  unable,  witli  ^e  greatest  eff<vi^,  to  lift  a 
handkerchief  from  the  table,  after  having  been 
assured  that  he  could  not  possibly  move  it,  tiiere 
was  no  reason  for  questioning  uie  truth  of  his 
conviction,  based  as  this  was  upon  the  same  kind 
of  suggestion  as  that  by  wiiich  he  had  been  just 
before  prompted  to  what  seemed  an  otherwiae 
ixupoBsible  action." 

The  explanation  of  this  and  the  preceding 
cases  cannot  be  mistaken  by  physiologists,  and 
is  very  important  in  its  bearing  on  tlie  phenom- 
ena of  hypnotism  generally,  at  once  involving 
an  intm*pretation  of  the  whole  series  of  phe- 
nomena, aud  suggesting  other  relations  not  as 
yet  illustrated  experimentsdly.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  our  ordinary  use  of  any  muscles  we  em- 
ploy but  a  small  part  of  the  muscle  at  any  given 
moment.    What  tihe  muscle  is  actually  capable 
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of  is  shown  in  oonTnlsiTe  oontractiona,  in  which 
&r  more  force  is  put  forth  than  the  strongest 
effiyrt  of  the  will  could  call  into  play.  We  ex- 
plain, tiien,  the  seeming  increase  of  strength  in 
any  set  of  muscles  during  the  hypnotic  state  as 
due  to  the  conoentratioQ  of  the  sul^jeot^s  will  in 
an  abnOTmal  manner,  or  to  an  abnormal  degree, 
on  that  set  of  muscles.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
great  increase  of  certain  powers  of  perception 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  concentration  of 
the  will  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
nervous  system. 

In  like  manner*  the  will  may  be  directed  so 
entirely  to  the  operations  necessary  for  tlie  per- 
formance of  difficult  feats,  that  the  hypnotised 
or  somnambulistic  subject  may  be  able  to  aocom- 

{)lish  what  in  his  ordmair  condition  would  be 
mpoesible  or  eren  utterfy  iq>palling  to  him. 
Thus  deep^walkers  (whose  condition  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  artificially  hypnotised,  ex- 
cept that  the  snggesti<His  they  expmience  come 
from  contact  with  inanimate  objects,  instead  of 
being  aroused  by  Uie  actions  of  another  person) 
'*  can  clamber  walls  and  roofii,  traverse  narrow 
planks,  step  firmly  along  high  parapets,  and 
perform  otner  feats  which  they  would  shrink 
nx>m  attempting  in  their  waking  state."  This  is 
simply,  as  £^.  Gwrpenter  points  out,  "  because 
they  are  noi  dMraded  by  the  sense  of  danger 
which  the^  vision  would  call  up,  from  concen- 
trating their  exclusive  attention  on  the  guidance 
afibrded  by  thdr  muscular  sense." 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  suggestive  of  idl 
the  facts  known  respecting  hypnoSsm  is  the  in- 
fluence which  can  by  its  means  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  special  parts  or  frmctions  oi  the 
bo^. 

We  know  that  imagination  will  hasten  or  retard 
certain  processes  commonly  regarded  as  invol- 
untary (indeed,  the  influence  of  imagination  is 
itself  in  great  degree  involuntarv.)  We  know 
fiirther  that  in  some  cases  imagination  will  do 
much  more  than  this,  as  in  the  uuniliar  cases  of 
the  disappearance  of  warts  under  the  supposed 
influence  of  charms,  the  cure  of  scrofrila  at  a 
touch,  and  hundreds  of  well-attested  cases  of  so- 
called  miraculous  cures.  But  altliou^  the  ac- 
tual cases  of  the  curative  influence  obtained  over 
hypnotized  patients  may  not  be  in  reality  more 
striking  than  some  of  these,  yet  they  are  more 
suggestive  at  any  rate  to  ordinary  minds,  be- 
cause they  are  known  not  to  be  the  result  of  any 
charm  or  miraculous  interference,  but  to  be  due 
to  simply  natural  processes  initiated  by  natural 
though  unfomiliar  means. 

Ta&e,  for  instance,  such  a  case  as  the  follow- 
ing, related  by  Dr.  Carpenter  (who  has  himself 
witnessed  many  remarkable  cases  of  hypnotic 
cure) :  "A  female  relative  of  Mr.  Braid's  was 
the  subject  of  a  severe  rheumatic  fever,  during 
the  course  of  which  the  left  ^e  became  seriously 
implicated,  so  that  after  the  inflammatorv  action 
had  passed  away,  there  was  an  opacity  over 
more  than  one-half  of  Uie  cornea,  which  not 
only  prevented  distinct  vision,  but  occasioned  an 
annoying  disfigurement.  Having  placed  herself 
under  Mr.  Braid^s  hypnotic  treatment  for  the 
reli^  of  violent  pain  in  her  arm  and  shoulder, 
she  found  to  the  surprise  alike  of  hersdf  and 
Mr.  Braid,  that  her  sight  began  to  improve  very 
perceptibly.  The  operation  was  therefore  con- 
tinued daily;  and  in  a  very  sh<Mrt  time  the  cor- 


was  required  to  discover  any  remains  of  the 
opacity."  On  this,  Carpenter  remarks  that  he 
has  known  other  cases  in  which  secretions  that 
had  been  morbidly  suspended,  have  been  rein- 
dnced  by  this  process:  and  is  satisfied  thtM;,  if 
applied  with  skill  and  discrimination,  it  would 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  potent  methods  of 
treatmoit  which  the  physician  has  at  his  com- 
mand. He  adds  that  **the  channel  of  influence 
is  obviously  the  system  of  nerves  which  regu- 
lates the  secretions — nerves  which,  though  not 
under  direct  sulnection  to  the  will,  are  peculiarly 
affected  by  emotional  states." 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  nerves  which 
are  not  ordinarilv  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  but  whose  o&ce  would  be  to  direct  muscu- 
lar movement  if  only  tlie  will  could  influence 
them,  may  by  persistent  attention  become  obe- 
dient to  the  wili.  When  Iwas  last  in  New  York, 
I  met  a  gentleman  who  gave  me  a  long  and 
most  interesting  account  of  certain  experiments 
which  he  had  made  on  himself.  The  account 
was  not  forced  on  me,  the  reader  must  under- 
stand, but  was  elicited  hj  questions  suggested 
by  one  or  two  remarkable  mcts  which  he  had 
casually  mentioned  as  £dling  within  his  experi- 
ence. I  had  only  his  own  word  for  mudi  that 
he  told  me,  and  some  may  perh^  considker  that 
there  was  very  little  truth  in  the  narrative.  I 
may  pause  here  to  make  some  remarks  by  the 
way,  on  the  traits  of  truthful  and  untruthful 
persons.  I  believe  very  slight  powers  of  ob- 
servation are  necessary  to  detect  want  oi  veracity 
in  any  man,  though  absence  of  veracity  in  any 
particular  story  may  not  be  easily  detected  or 
established.  I  am  not  one  who  believe  every 
story  I  hear,  or  trust  in  every  one  I  meet.  But 
I  have  noticed  one  or  two  features  by  which  the 
habitual  teller  of  untruths  may  be  detected  very 
readilv,  as  may  also  one  who,  without  telling 
actual  falsehoods,  tries  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
any  story  he  may  have  to  tellu  by  strengthening 
all  the  particulars.  My  experience  in  this  re- 
spect is  unlike  Dickens's,  who  believed,  and  in- 
deed found,  that  a  man  whom  on  first  seeing  he 
distrusted,  and  justiy,  could  explain  away  the 
unfikvorable  im pression .  **  My  first  impression," 
he  says,  **  about  such  people,  founded  on  face 
and  manner  alone,  was  invariably  true;  ray 
mistake  was  in  suffering  them  to  oome  nearer  to 
me  and  explain  themselves  away."  I  haVo 
found  it  otherwise;  though  of  course  Dickens 
was  right  about  his  own  experience:  the  matter 
depen£  entirely  on  the  idiosyncmsies  of  the  ob- 
server. I  have  often  been  ctoceived  bv  face  and 
expression :  never,  to  the  best  of  my  oelief  (and 
*belief  in  this  case  is  not  mere  <^inion,  but  is 
based  on  results,)  by  manner  of  speaking.  One 
peculiarity  I  have  never  found  wanting  in  habit- 
ually mendacious  persons — a  certain  intonation 
which  I  cannot  describe,  but  recognize  in  a  mo- 
ment, suggestive  of  the  weighing  of  each  sen- 
tence as  it  is  being  uttered,  as  though  to  consider 
how  it  would  tell.  Anotha*,  is  a  peculiarity  of 
manner,  but  it  only  shows  itself  during  speech ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  watchfulness  oflan  diiiguised  under 
a  careless  tone,  but  perfectiy  recogiusable  how- 
ever disguised.  Now,  the  gentleman  who  gave 
me  the  experience  I  am  about  to  rbiote,  (xmveyod 
to  my  mmd,  bv  every  intonation  of  his  voice 
and  every  peculiarity  and  change  of  manner,  the 
idea  of  truthfulness.    I  cannot  convey  to  others 
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I  expect  that  others  will  share  mj  own  confi- 
dence: I  simply  state  the  case  as  I  know  it>  and 
as  fiir  as  I  know  it  It  will,  however,  be  seen 
that  a  part  of  the  evidence  was  confirmed  on  the 
spot. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  curability  of 
consumption.  My  informant,  whom  I  will 
henceforth  call  A.,  said  that»  though  he  ooold 
not  assert  from  experience  that  consumption  was 
curable,  he  believed  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  tendency  to  consumption  is  inherited  and  the 
consumptive  constitution  indicated  so  manifestly 
that  unaer  ordinary  conditions  the  person  would 
before  long  be  hopelessly  consumptive,  an  entire 
oliange  mav  be  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
body,  and  tue  person  become  strong  and  healthy. 
He  said :  "  I  belong  myself  to  a  family^  many  of 
whose  members  have  died  of  consumption.  My 
fother  and  mother  both  died  of  it,  and  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  save  one  brother;  yet  I  do 
not  look  consumptive,  do  IP  ^*  and  certainly  he 
did  not.  A.  then  took  from  a  pocket-book  a  por- 
trait of  his  brother,  showing  a  young  man  mani- 
festly in  very  bad  health,  fooung  worn,  weary, 
and  emaciated.  From  the  same  pocket-book  A. 
then  took  another  portrait,  asking  if  I  recognised 
it.  I  saw  here  again  a  worn  and  emaciated  faoe 
and  figure.  The  picture  was  utterly  unlike  tiie 
hearty  well-built  man  before  me,  yet  it  manifestly 
represented  no  other.  If  I  had  been  at  all  doabt- 
im,  my  doubts  would  have  been  removed  by 
oeitain  peculiarities  to  which  A.  called  my  at- 
tention. I  asked  how  the  change  in  his  health 
had  been  brought  about.  He  told  me  a  very 
remarkable  story  of  his  ti'eatment  of  himself, 
part  of  which  I  omit  bemuse  I  am  satisfied  he 
was  certainly  mistaken  in  attributing  to  that 
portion  of  his  self-treatment  any  part  of  the  good 
result  which  he  had  obtained,  and  that  if  many 
consumptive  patients  adopted  the  remedy,  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  ail,  would  inevitobly 
succumb  very  quickly.  The  other  portion  of  h^ 
account  is  all  that  concerns  us  here,  being  all 
that  illustrates  our  present  subject.  He  said :  **  I 
determined  to  exercise  eveir  muscle  of  my  body ; 
I  set  myself  in  firont  of  a  mirror  and  ooncentarated 
my  attention  and  all  the  power  of  my  will  on 
the  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  I  proposed  to  bring 
into  action.  Then  I  exercised  those  muscles  in 
every  way  I  could  think  of,  continuing  the  procv 
ess  till  I  had  used  in  succession  every  muscle 
over  which  the  will  has  control.  While  carry- 
ing out  this  system,  I  noticed  that  gradually  the 
wul  acquired  jpower  over  muscles  which  l^ore 
I  had  been  quite  unable  to  move.  I  may  say, 
indeed,  that  every  set  of  muscles  recognized  hj 
anatomists,  except  those  belonging  to  internal' 
organs,  gradually  came  under  the  control  of  my 
wul.*'  Here  I  interrupted,  asking  (not  by  any 
means  as  doubting  his  veracity,  for  I  did  not) : 
**  Can  you  do  what  Dundreary  said  he  thought 
some  fellow  might  be  able  to  do,  can  you  waggle 
your  left  ear?"  ••  Why,  certainly,"  ne  repUoi; 
and,  turning  the  left  side  of  his  head  towards  me, 
he  moved  nis  left  ear  about;  not,  it  is  true, 
waggling  it,  but  drawing  it  up  and  down  in  a 
singular  way,  which  was,  he  said,  the  only  exer- 
cise he  ever  gave  it.  He  said,  on  this,  that  there 
are  many  other  muscles  over  which  the  will  has 
ordinarily  no  control,  but  maybe  made  to  obtain 
control;  and  forthwith,  drawing  the  cloth  of  his 
trousers  rather  tight  round  the  right  thigh  (so 
that  the. movement  he  was  about  to  show  might 


be  discernible)  he  made  in  succession  the  three 
muscles  of  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thi^ 
rise  about  half  an  inch  along  some  nine  or  ten 
inches  of  their  length.  !Now,  ^ugh  theae 
muscles  are  among  those  which  are  governed  by 
the  will,  for  they  are  used  in  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, yet  not  one  in  ten  thousand,  po^faaps  in  a 
million,  can  move  them  in  the  way  described. 

How  far  A.*s  sjBtem  of  exciting  the  mnscles 
individually  as  well  as  in  groups  may  have 
operated  in  improving  his  health,  as  he  sup- 
posed, I  am  not  now  inquiring.  What  I  wish 
specially  to  notice  is  tiie  influence  which  the  will 
may  be  made  to  obtain  over  muscles  ordinarily 
beyond  its  control.  It  may  be  that  under  the 
exceptional  influence  of  the  imagination,  in  the 
hypnotic  condition,  the  will  obtains  a  similar 
control  for  a  while  over  even  those  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  which  appertain  to  the  so-called 
involuntary  processes.  In  other  words,  the  case 
I  have  cited  may  be  regarded  as  occupjring  a  sort 
of  middle  position  between  ordinary  cases  of 
muscular  action  and  those  perplexing  cases  in 
which  the  hypnotic  subject  seems  abk  to  influ- 
ence pulsation,  circulmon,  and  processes  oi 
secretion  in  tiie  various  parts  or  organs  of  his 
body. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  phenomena 
of  hypnotism  are  due  solely  to  the  influence  of 
the  ima^nation.  The  quasi-scientific  explana- 
tions which  attributed  them  to  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, some  snbtie  animal  fluid,  some  occult 
force,  and  so  forth,  have  been  as  completely 
negatived  as  the  supernatural  explanation.  "We 
have  seen  that  painted  wooden  tractors  were  as 
efifeotual  as  the  metal  tractors  of  the  earlier  mes- 
merists; a  small  disc  of  card  or  wood  is  as  effec- 
tive as  the  disc  of  eino  and  oc^per  used  by  the 
electro-biologists;  and  now  it  appears  that  the 
mystical  influence,  or  what  was  thought  such, 
of  the  operation  is  no  more  essential  to  succees 
than  magnetic  or  electric  apparatus. 

Dr.  ^ble,  of  Manchester,  made  several  ex- 
periments to  determine  this  point.  Some  among 
them  seem  absolutely  decisive. 

Tlius,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Noble^s  had  a  female 
servant  whom  he  had  frequenUy  thrown  into  the 
hjrpnotiu  state,  tiring  a  variet^  of  experimentB, 
many  of  which  Dr.  x^oble  haa  witnessed.  Dr. 
Noble  was  at  length  told  that  his  friend  had  suc- 
ceeded in  magnetizing  her  from  another  room 
and  without  her  knowledge,  with  some  other 
stories  even  more  marvellous,  circumstantially 
related  by  eye-witnesses,  *' amongst  others  by  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  family,  a  most  respecta- 
ble and  intelligent  friend  ^*  of  Dr.  Noble^s  own. 
As  he  remained  unsatisfied.  Dr.  Noble  was  in- 
vited to  come  and  judge  for  himself,  propoiing 
whatever  test  he  pleased.  **  Now,  had  we  vis- 
ited the  house,"  he  says,  *'we  should  have  felt 
dissatisfled  with  any  result,"  knowing  **  that  the 
presence  of  a  visitor  or  the  occurrenoe  of  any- 
thing unusual  was  sure  to  excite  expectation  of 
some  mesmeric  process.^  "We  therefore  ihx>- 
posed,"  he  proceeds,  "  that  the  experiment  should 
be  carried  on  at  our  own  residence;  and  it  was 
made  under  the  following  circumstances: — The 
gentleman  early  one  evening  wrote  a  note,  as  if 
on  business,  directing  it  to  ourselves.  He  Uiere- 
upon  summoned  the  female  servant  (the  mes- 
meric subject),  requesting  her  to  convey  the  note 
to  its  destiniUion,  and  to.  wait  for  an  answer. 
The  gentieman  himseli^  in  her  hearing,  ordored 
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a  cab»  stating  Uiat  if  any  one  called  he  was  going 
to  a  place  named,  but  was  expected  to  return  by 
a  certain  hour.  Whilst  the  female  servant  was 
dressing  for  her  errand,  the  master  placed  him- 
self in  the  vehiole,  and  iMndly  arnved  at  our 
dwelling.  In  about  ten  minutes  after,  Uie  note 
arrired,  the  gentleman  in  the  mean  time  beinff 
secreted  in  an  a^joinin^  apartment,  we  requested 
the  young  woman,  who  nad  been  shown  into 
our  study,  to  take  a  seat  whilst  we  wrote  the 
answer ;  at  the  same  time  placing  the  chair  with 
its  back  to  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room, 
which  was  left  i^.  It  mwl  been  agreed  that 
after  the  admission  of  the  girl  into  the  place 
where  we  were,  the  magnetizer,  apin*oaching  the 
door  in  silence  on  the  other  side,  should  com- 
mence operations.  There,  then,  was  the  patient 
or  *  subject,*  placed  within  two  feet  of  her  mag- 
uetizer — a  door  only  intervening,  and  that  but 
partially  closed — but  she,  all  the  while,  poifectly 
free  from  all  idea  of  whai  was  going  on.  We 
were  careltd  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  conversa- 
tion with  the  girl,  or  even  to  look  towards  hor, 
lest  we  shouldraise  some  suspicion  In  her  own 
mind.  We  wrote  our  letter  (as  if  in  answer) 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  once  or  twice 
only  making  an  indifferent  remark ;  and  on  leav- 
ing the  room  for  a  light  to  seal  the  supposed  let- 
ter, we  beckoned  the  operator  away.  No  effiect 
whatever  had  been  produced,  although  we  had 
been  told  that  two  or  three  minutes  were  suffi- 
cient, even  when  mesmerizing  from  the  drawinff- 
room,  through  waUs  and  apartments  into  £e 
kitchen.  In  our  own  experiment  the  intervening 
distance  had  been  very  much  less,  and  only  one 
solid  substance  intervened  and  that  not  com- 
pletely; but  here  we  suspect  was  the  difference 
— the  'wbjecC  waa unconscious  of  ^magneUanh 
and  expected  noihing,^^ 

In  another  case  Dr.  Noble  tried  the  converse 
experiment,  with  equally  convincing  results. 
Being  in  company  one  evening  with  a  young 
lady  said  to  be  of  high  mesmenc  susceptibility, 
he  requested  and  received  permission  to  test  this 
quali^  in  her.  In  one  of  the  usual  ways,  he 
^  magnetized  **  her,  and  having  so  far  satisfied 
himself,  he  **  dema^etized  ^*  her.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  '*  hypnotise  *^  her,  adopting  Mr.  Braid^s 
method  of  directing  the  stare  at  a  fixed  point. 
"  The  result  varied  m  no  respect  from  that  which 
bad  taken  place  in  the  foregoing  experiment; 
the  duration  of  the  process  was  the  same,  and 
its  intensity  of  eSect  neither  greater  nor  less.'* 
**  De-hypnotisation  **  again  restored  the  young 
lady  to  herself.  "  And  now,''  says  Dr.  Noble, 
*'  we  requested  our  patient  to  rest  quietly  at  the 
fii*e-plaee,  to  think  of  just  what  she  liked,  and  to 
look  where  she  pleased,  excepting  at  ourselves, 
who  retreated  behind  het  chair,  saying  that  a 
new  mode  was  about  to  be  tried,  and  that  her 
turning  round  would  disturb  the  process.  We 
very  composedly  took  up  a  volume  which  lay 
upon  a  table,  and  amused  ourselves  with  it  for 
about  five  minutes ;  when,  on  raising  our  eyes, 
we  could  see,  by  the  excited  features  of  other 
members  of  the  party,  that  the  young  lady  was 
once  more  magnetized.  We  were  imormed  by 
those  who  had  attentively  watched  her  during 
the  progress  of  our  little  experiment,  that  afi 
had  been  in  every  respect  just  as  before.  The 
lady  herself,  before  she  was  undeceived,  expressed 
a  dWinct  consciousness  of  having/eft  (mr  unseen 
passes  streaming  dawn  the  necib.** 


In  a  similar  way,  Mr.  Bertrand,  who  was  the 
first  (Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us)  to  undertake  a 
really  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  mesmerism,  proved  that  the  supposed  effect 
of  a  ma^etized  letter  from  him  to  a  female 
somnamoule  was  entirely  the  work  of  her  own 
livdy  imagination.  He  magnetized  a  letter  first, 
whion  on  receipt  was  placed  at  his  suggestion 
upon  the  epigastrium  of  the  patient,  who  was 
thrown  into  the  magnetic  sleep  with  all  the  cus- 
tomary phenomena.  He  then  wrote  anotlier  let- 
ter, which  he  did  not  magnetize,  and  again  the 
same  effect  was  produced.  Lastly,  he  set  about 
an  experimoit  which  should  determine  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  '*  I  asked  one  of  my  friends,'* 
he  sa^rs,  **  to  write  a  few  lines  in  my  place,  and 
to  strive  to  imitate  my  writing,  so  that  those 
who  should  read  the  letter  should  mistake  it  for 
mine  (I  knew  he  could  do  so  V  He  did  this; 
our  stratagem  miqceeded;  and  tae  sleep  was  pro- 
duced just  as  it  would  have  been  by  one  of  my 
own  letters.'* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that 
none  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  require, 
as  indeed  none  of  them,  rightly  understood,  sug- 
gest, the  action  of  any  such  occult  forces  as 
spiritualists  believe  in.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  that  many  of  the  phenomena  recorded  by 
spiritualists  as  having  occurred  under  their 
actual  observation  are  very  readily  to  be  ex- 

flained  as  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Of  course 
would  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  in  the  great 
m^ority  of  oases  much  josser  foi-ms  of  decep- 
tion are  employed.  But  m  others,  and  especially 
in  those  where  the  concentration  of  the  attention 
for  some  time  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  phenomena  (which  suitable 
*' subjects  '*  only  are  privileged  to  see\  I  regard 
the  resulting  self-deception  as  hypnotic. 

We  may  regard  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism 
in  two  aspects — first  and  chiefiy  as  iUustrating 
the  influence  of  imagination  on  the  functions  of 
the  body ;  secondly  as  showing  under  what  con- 
ditions the  imagination  may  be  most  readily 
brought  to  bear  in  producing  such  influence. 
These  phenomena  deserve  far  closer  and  at  the 
same  time  far  wider  attention  than  they  have  yet 
received.  Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  them 
because  they  have  been  associated  with  false 
theories,  and  in  many  cases  with  fhiud  and  delu- 
sion. But,  rightly  viewed,  they  are  at  once 
instructive  ana  valuable.  On  the  one  hand  thoy 
throw  lighten  some  of  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lems of  mental  physiology ;  on  the  other  they 
promise  to  ^ord  valuable  means  of  curing  cer- 
tain ailments,  and  of  influencing  in  useful  ways 
certain  powers  and  functions  or  the  body.  All 
that  is  necessary,  it  should  seem,  to  give  hypnotic 
researches  their  fhll  value,  is  that  all  association 
of  these  purely  mental  phenomena  with  charla- 
tanry and  fraud  should  be  abruptly  and  definite- 
ly broken  off.  Those  who  make  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  should 
not  only  divest  their  own  mindis  of  all  idea  that 
some  occult  and  as  it  were  extra-natural  force  is 
at  work,  but  should  encouraefe  no  lieli^  in  such 
force  in  those  on  whom  the  hypnotic  method  is 
employed.  Their  influence  on  the  patient  will 
not  be  lessened,  I  believe,  by  tlie  vilest  knowl- 
edge on  the  patient's  part  that  oil  which  is  to 
Iwppen  to  him  is  purely  natural — that,  in  fact, 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  an  observed  prop- 
erty of  uie  imagination  to  obtain  an  influence 
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not  otherwise  attainablu  over  the  hodj  as  a 
whole  (as  when  the  so-called  iDo^etic  sleep  is 
to  be  produced,)  or  over  special  parts  of  the 
body.  Whether  advantaec  mi^t  not  be  taken 
of  other  than  the  curative  influences  of  hjrpnotism 
is  a  question  which  will  prolMbly  have  occuned 
to  some  who  may  have  allowed  the  curious  ac- 
counts given  in  Uie  preceding  pages.  If  special 
powers  may  be  obtained,  even  for  a  short  time, 
by  the  hypnotised  subject,  these  powers  might 
be  systematically  used  for  other  purposes  than 
mere  experiment.  If,  again,  the  repetition  of 
hypnotic  curative  process  eventually  leads  to  a 
complete  and  lasting  change  in  the  condi^on  of 
certain  parts  or  organs  of  toe  body,  the  repetition 
of  the  exercise  of  special  powers  during  toe  hyp- 
notic state  may  after  a  while  lead  to  the  definite 
acquisition  of  such  powers.  As  it  now  appears 
that  the  hypnotic  control  may  be  obtained  with- 
out anv  effort  on  the  part  of  the  opemtor,  the 
effort  formerly  supposed  to  be  required  being 
purely  imaginary,  and  the  hypnotic  state  being 
in  fact  readily  attainable  witnout  any  operation 
whatever,  we  seem  to  recognize  possibilities 
which,  duly  developed,  might  be  found  of  extreme 
value  to  the  human  race.  In  fine,  it  would  seem 
that  man  possesses  a  power  which  has  hitherto 
lain  almost  entirely  dormant^  by  which,  under 
the  influence  of  properly-guided  imaginations, 
the  will  can  be  so  concentrated  on  special  actions 
that  feats  of  strength,  dexterity,  aitistic  (and 
even  perhaps  sciennfic)  skill  may  be  accom- 
plished bv  persons  who,  in  the  orainary  state, 
are  quite  uicapable  of  such  achievements. 

Belgravia, 

"DRAWING   OUT  THE  PEAR.»* 

I  witnessed  a  beautiful  and  touching  incident 
illustrative  of  the  early  lessons  which  make  the 
peril  of  the  Aiture  occupation  familiar  to  a  child 
from  his  cradle.  In  a' little  scene  on  the  banks  of 
the  Douro.  A  fisherman  and  his  wife  stood  at 
the  water-side,  opposite  to  a  deep  and  dangerous 
spot  Their  child,  a  boy  of  about  a  vear  old, 
was  already  habited  in  the  costume  of  his  fbture 
life,  that  of  a^lor,  the  trousers  tucked  up  above 
the  child's  knees.  Leading  him  towards  the 
river's  brink,  the  mother  purposelv  wetted  his 
tiny  feet:  ho  was  alarmed,  and  clung  to  her. 
With  soft  and  affectionate  caresses,  again  and 
again  she  lod  him  to  the  water,  until  the  little 
imp,  emboldened  by  her  encouragement,  ventured 
down  alone,  and,  only  just  able  to  walk,  tottered 
unsteadily  to  the  stream.  I  trembled  at  the  risk ; 
a  few  feet  farther,  and  the  water  deepened  dan- 
gerously. But  there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 
Guided  by  a  watchful  eye,  the  mother's  hand  was 
ever  r^dv  to  catch  the  little  scrap  of  infant  hu- 
manity, just  in  time  to  save  it,  and  to  render 
my  half-uttered  exclamation  unnecessary :  '*  Que 
est^  fazendo?"  (What  is  she  doing?)  *•  Est4  Ihe 
tirando  o  medo  "  (She  is  drawing  out  his  fear), 
was  the  reply. — Owen's  "Uere  and  There  in  BoH- 

A  fisher's  wife  to  Douro's  side 

Guided  her  Infant's  feet. 
While  to  persuade  him  oft  she  tried 

Its  golden  waves  to  meet : 
At  first  he  eyed  them  with  delight. 
Then  to  her  hand  he  clung  in  flight. 


Food  for  thyself  and  me. 
Merrily  rocks  thy  fiitber's  boat 
On  yonder  goldeu  waves  afloat.^ 

One  baby  foot  the  urchin  dim. 
Then,  gathering  more  and  more 

New  cx>arage  flrom  her  loving  lips. 
Speeds  boldly  down  the  shore, 

And  feels,  by  its  warm  clasp  b^fuiledy 

The  river's  welcome  to  its  GhUd. 

E'en  thns  «  tenderer  Hand,  methooght. 

Guiding  mv  earthly  way, 
Thus  far  my  lingering  steps  hath  brooght, 

And  led  me  every  day 
To  fttce  by  slow  degrees  the  stream 
Which  did  at  first  so  dangerous 
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"  Nay,  shrink  not  so,  my  bonny  boy ; 

That  Htreamthy  home  will  be, 
Where  thou  wilt  earn,  in  glad  employ. 


His  gentle  voice  my  fl^r  hath  quelled, 

And  bid  me  bravely  go ; 
My  sbrinkhM^  feet  His  clasp  upheld 

*'  Nay,  ohud  I  why  tremble  so  T 
Thy  Father  stiU  shaU  be  thy  Guide, 
And  bear  thee  o'er  the  surging  tide. 

*'  Before  thee  lies  thy  daily  task ; 

There  too  thv  Joy  shall  be ; 
TInr  w<Hrk  for  Me  I  deign  to  ask. 

For  those  thou  lov'st  and  thee. 
Thy  FaUier's  love,  the  perils  o'er, 
Shall  give  thee  welcome  on  the  shore.^ 

T.  8.  P.  in  Chambert^B  Journal, 

MB.   BOWKEB'8   C0UBT8HIP. 

IN  TWO  CHAFTER8.~CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  it  was  summer- 
time. There  could  be  no  more  excellent  reasons 
given  than  these  why  Mr.  Bowker  should  have 
engaged  himsdf  in  the  blissful  works  of  idleness. 
Gay  in  a  belcher  handkerchief^  which  displayed 
itself  in  a  fiower-like  knot  of  red  and  yellow  at 
his  throat;  in  trowsers  of  mole-skin,  the  more 
prominent  parts  whereof  were  patched  with 
snow-white  patches;  in  an  unstarched  shirt  of 
something  like  canvas;  a  billycock  hat,  utterly 
unconservative  as  to  form;  and  a  pair  of  huge 
boots,  the  tongues  of  which  lolled  with  a  thirsty 
and  a  &pi^g  ^ook  over  the  dusty  drvDess  of  the 
laces;  Mr.  Bowker  lay  upon  his  back  on  a  bank 
and  listened  to  the  twittering  of  the  birds*  and 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind. His  coat  was  rolled  up  and  placed  beneath 
his  head  for  a  pillow ;  the  cool  wind  played  about 
his  face,  and  bore  to  him  the  scent  of  many 
green  and  flowering  things ;  the  brook  murmured 
opposite,  and  beyond  the  brook  the  hay  meadow 
dozed  in  the  sunshine.  Beyond  the  hay  meadow, 
right  away  on  the  ver^  of  the  lan<hicape,  cer- 
tarn  pit-frames  were  visible,  and  certain  mounds 
of  mine  refuse,  and  two  or  three  tall  chimneys. 
They  smoked  so  lazily  that  afternoon,  and  locked 
so  slim  and  delicate  in  the  distance,  that  Mr. 
Bowker,  tliough  he  knew  them  well,  has  visions 
of  a  cluster  of  giants  lying  in  a  rough  semicircle, 
smoking  enormously  long  and  thin  cigars.  For 
the  day  was  so  peaoefU  and  so  full  of  rest  there, 
where  Mr.  Bowker  lay,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  fancy  that  anything  was  working.  ^.  Bow- 
ker was  bv  nature  of  a  literaiy  turn.  He  was 
by  force  of  a  circumstance  a  coal-miner.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  good,  whole-hearted  fellow  tooi 
as  most  of  his  tribe  are,  despite  the  roughness  of 
their  ext^or.  Mr.  Bowker  had  no  love  for  sol- 
itude as  a  rule,  but  that  day  he  shunned  his  fel- 
lows. He  had  a  fine  palate  for  beer,  yet  that 
afternoon  the  Rosy  Lass  had  opened  her  arms  to 
hkn  in  vain.  The  Rosy  Lass  was  a  public  house 
in  those  parts,  and  at  the  hour,  as  Mr.  Bowker 
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knew,  many  of  his  chnma  sat  in  solemn  circle 
round  the  kitchen,  holding  hi^  debate  on 
**  whummers  *'  and  **  game  una,*'  and  other  holi- 
day matters.  Mr.  Bowker  himself  was  a  keen 
pigeon-flyer,  and  his  word  was  of  aothoritr  on 
the  breemngof  game  ones,  yet  he  willingly  hdd 
aloof  from  his  companions,  and  aired  himsiBlf  in 
solitude.  The  plain  truth  about  the  matter  was 
that  William  was  in  love. 

The  place  has  changed  sadly  since  I  knew  it, 
but  a  score  of  years  ago  there  were  few  lovelier 
spots  in  Englimd  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Bowker 
lay  that  summer  Saturday.  Its  b^tuty  was  of  a 
very  gentle  type,  and  no  dazzling  surprises  in  it. 
To  walk  straight  out  of  that  cii^Ie  of  ashes  and 
smoke  and  fire,  which  men  call  the  Black  Coun- 
try, into  the  green  lanes  and  tranquil  fields 
which  lay  about  it,  was  like  walking  out  of  the 
howling  noises  of  Ludgate  Hill  on  a  week  day 
into  the  sacred  quiet  of  St.  Paulas:  was  like 
going  home  to  see  one^s  silyer-hairedt  tranquil- 
min&d  mother,  after  a  yearns  grind  in  the  dty ; 
was  like  a  quiet  dream  in  the  midst  of  ferered 
fancies.  It  was  like  none  of  these  things  to  Mr. 
Bowker,  for  he  had  never  seen  Ludgate,  and 
never  knew  his  mother,  and  had  never  been 
troubled  with  any  fevered  fancies.  Yet  he  felt 
the  benediction  and  the  rest  of  it  quite  as  com- 
pletely, perhaps,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  been  able  to  find  a  thousand  similes  for  his 
enjoyment. 

He  was  a  well-made  young  fellow  at  this  time, 
with  a  look  of  sturdy  manliness  and  rough  good- 
nature. Not  love  itself  could  quench  the  native 
humor  of  his  soul,  and  he  grinned  behind  his 
pipe  in  serio-comic  derision  of  his  own  forlom- 
ness. 

"It's  a  rum  thing— luv,"  said  he  to  himself. 
'*  It's  a  sort  o*  complaint  like,  summat  arter  the 
measles  an'  the  hewpin*  cufE^  a  sort  o'  thing  as  a 
mon*s  got  to  have  some  day  or  another.  Tn  got 
it  bad  an'  no  mistake.  I  suppose  I'n  got  it 
about  as  bad  as  a  mon  ever  had  it.  But  Lford 
bleds  thee,  Willy-yura,  it's  a  sickness  as  wo't  kill 
nobody.  ,  But  it  wo't  do  for  me  to  be  a  lyin'  here 
all  artemoon  a  doin'  nothin'.  I  mote  go  whum 
empty-bonded.    I'll  tak'  some  flowers  wi'  me." 

Therewith  Mr.  Bowker  arose,  and  tying  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  loosely  about  his  neck,  strayed 
along  the  lanes,  and  got  together,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  hour,  a  presentable  nosegay  of  late 
May,  early  dog-roses,  and  white  foxgloves. 
These,  backed  by  a  dozen  or  so  prodigious  ferns, 
he  bound  about  with  rushes  from  the  orook,  and 
then  set  out  for  home.  Love's  purposed  offer- 
ing was  some  three  feet  in  height,  and  wide  and 
dense  enough  to  screen  the  bearer  from  recogni- 
tion from  the  side  on  which  he  carried  it.  It  is 
the  Black  Country  fashion  to  do  everything  on  a 
large  scale,  and  Mr.  Bowker  might  liave  passed, 
behind  his  bouquet,  as  one  of  the  supernumeraries 
in  the  army  wliich  marched  against  Macbeth 
from  Bimam  Wood.  Straying  up  Dead  Man's 
Lane,  he  climbed  Jacob's  Laoder,  and  passed 
merrily  along  Stevenson's  Hills,  encountering 
here  and  there  a  friend  and  a  friendly  salute. 
The  nosegay  made  it  evident  to  the  meanest  ol>> 
server  that  the  bearer  was  "goin'  a  courtin'  ^ 
and  William  endured  a  good  deS  of  more  or  less 
pointed  chaflf  as  he  took  his  homeward  way. 
This  was  inevitable,  and  he  was,  of  course,  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  generally  gave  a  good  deal 
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'•  Hello,  Willy-yum,"  said  one,  pw  exemple, 

a  cove  ud  think  as  yo'  took  the  second  o'  June 
for  May  day." 

"  Why,  so  I  did,"  responded  William  cheerfWly. 
**  an'  I'n  been  a  fi:etherin'  some  green  stuff  for 
yo'  to  jrfay  the  fuTe  In." 

This  was  quite  a  home  thrust  of  wit  after  the 
manner  of  the  district.  They  who  looked  on  at 
the  brief  tomnament  guflkwed  iri^t  joyfally. 

••  Yo'  had  him  theer,  Willy-jrum,"  quoth  one 
youth  approvingly. 

"  Not  me,"  returned  Willy-yum  complacently. 
'*  I  wouldn't  have  him  nowfaeer,  not  at  a  gift." 

Leaving  the  discomfited  foe  behind,  Mr.  Bow- 
ker pursued  his  way,  and  was  encountered,  in 
the  region  of  Seott^  Hole,  by  a  certain  retail 
bone-dealer  and  merchant  in  scrap  iron.  The 
retail  dealer  had  a  humorous  eye,  and  a  moist 
fhll  mouth,  and  bore  other  evidence  in  his 
quaintly  carven  countenance  of  the  power  of 
comic  perception. 

**  Artemoon,  WiUy-yttm,"  said  the  retail 
dealer. 

••  Artemoon.  Samyou well,"  returned  Mr.  Bow- 
ker, with  droll-eyed  and  expectant  gravity. 

**  Gk>in'  to  plant  them  pretty  things  in  the  back 
garden,  Willy-yum  F"  asked  the  retail  dealer 
with  a  show  of  friendly  interest. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Bowker  placidly;  ••I  geth- 
ered  'em  to  see  how  many  fUles  od  ax  me  what 
I  got  'em  for.'* 

••Artemoon,  Willy-yum,"  said  the  retail 
dealer. 

'*  Artemoon,  Samyouwell,"  returned  Mr.  Bow- 
ker, and  lit  a  fresh  pipe  with  feelings  of  strong 
self-approval. 

Mr.  Bowker  lived  in  Paradise  Street,  and  had 
manifold  opportunities  for  conference  with  the 
object  of  his  desires,  who  lived  next  door,  and 
was,  indeed,  no  other  than  the  daughter  of  tlio 
retail  merchant  of  bone  and  iron.  The  genial 
war  of  wits  and  words  in  which  these  two  in- 
dulged made  no  sort  of  difference  in  their  friend- 
ship, unless  indeed,  it  tended  to  cement  it.  Par- 
adise Street,  in  William's  day,  was  something  of 
a  slum,  and  the  fields  which  lay  in  fh>nt  or  his 
house,  where  the  railway  station  bow  stands, 
were  frowzy  and  neglected,  and  produced  no 
other  crop  than  one  of  brick-bats  and  hulking 
ends  of  timber.  Hero  and  there  a  broken  ana 
deserted  shed,  buUt  for  some  forgotten  purpose, 
went  its  way  to  ruin  slowly,  and  addea  to  the 
general  desolation.  Beyond  those  frowarv  fields 
rose  the  gaunt  frames  and  tall  chimneys  of  many 
coal-mines,  and  down  the  hill,  on  the  Oldbury 
road,  the  everlasting  fbraaces  g^ve  the  summer 
evening  sky  an  angry  glare.  You  could  hear 
their  roar  and  the  dead  Umd  of  the  steam-ham- 
mer on  any  quiet  night,  and  sometimes  the  clank 
of  iron  bars  and  pigs,  as  the  boats  beside  the 
wharf  were  loaded,  as  though  some  great  dev- 
ilish Prometheus  were  bound  there,  breathing 
smoke  and  fire  against  imprisoning  Jove,  and 
shaking  the  chains  that  held  him. 

Etiquette  reigns  everywhere — even  in  the 
Black  Country.  Mr.  Bowker  dressed  for  the 
presentation  of  his  nosegay.  First  of  all  he 
rolled  his  shirt-sleeves  to  his  shoulders  and 
blacked  his  boots.  Then  he  took  a  copious  bath 
under  the  pump  in  the  yard,  in  view  of  his  in- 
amorata, who  bade  him  a  gracious  good-evening 
from    her   bedroom   window,   and  was   there 
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remoTing  her  curl-papers.  His  bath  completed, 
William  laid  bv  Uie  sorubbing-bniah  and  the 
yellow  soap,  and  hung  the  jack  towel  upon  the 
rack  behind  the  kitchen  door  —  for  he  was  a 
lonely  man  at  lK>me  as  yet,  and  had  in  all  things 
to  shift  completely  for  himself.  Then  putting 
on  a  false  front  with  a  pair  of  wonderful  collars, 
which  fastened  with  a  string  behind  and  ob- 
scured his  ears,  and  donning  a  suit  of  black  and 
a  veiy  tall  and  shiny  hat,  he  set  forth  for  an 
evening  with  his  love.  Armed  with  his  nosegay 
he  tapped  at  the  door  and  was  admitted.  In  a 
second  all  was  clianged  within  him,  and  his 
hopes  were  chilled. 

*' Good-night,  Will-yum,  an^  thank  you,^*  said 
Selinaassbe  took  the  flowers.  *'I  tbink  thee 
know^st  Aberahum.^* 

Here  she  pointed  to  a  young  gentleman,  who 
sat  uneasily  on  tlie  extreme  odge  of  a  sofa 
clothed  in  very  crackly  chintz.  The  young  man 
sat,  balancing  his  hat  in  his  hands  and  blushing 
to  the  eyes.  His  false  collars  were  even  higher 
than  Mr.  Bowker's,  and  his  black  clothes  were 
shinier  and  had  more  overlapping  folds  in  them. 
Surrounding  his  neck  was  a  woollen  comforter 
of  many  colors,  the  ends  of  which  trailed  on  the 
floor  as  he  sat.  His  eyes  wandered  with  uncer- 
tain glare  about  the  room,  and  encountering 
Mr.  &wker's  for  a  second,  glided  off  and  fixed 
diemselves  upon  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Abraham 
Gou^h  worked  in  the  same  mine  witli  Mr. 
BowKer.  William  had  always  I'ather  looked 
down  on  this  youn^  man*  and  had  sometimes 
used  him  as  a  choppmg-block  to  try  wit's  edge 
upon — ^and  now  it  was  evident  that  the  despised 
one  was  here  as  a  rival. 

**  Be  you  gooin^  to  tek  a  walk  to-night,  Seli- 
nerP  "  Mr.  Bowker  asked,  with  such  aspect  of 
easy  unconcern  as  he  could  wear. 

••Why,  yis,  I  be,  Willy-yum,"  Selina  re- 
sponded. '*  Mr.  Guff  hcre^s  oeea.  good  enough 
t*  ax  me  to  goo  out  wi'  him/* 

William  looked  at  Mr.  Gough,  and  Mr.  Gough, 
conscious  of  the  gaze,  looked  harder  at  the  ceil- 
ing than  ever,  t&ing  the  minutest  interest  in 
certain  ci'acks  which  marked  the  plaster.  The 
gaze  continuing,  Mr.  Gough's  glance  wandered 
to  the  brass  ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  finding  no  resting-place  there,  descended  to 
tlic  fire-irons,  and  wiui  a  growing  air  of  discom- 
fiture wandered  about  tlie  walls.  Mr.  Bowker^s 
expression  grew  more  and  more  scornful  as  he 
gazed,  and  at  last  he  turned  upon  his  sweetheart 
and  asked : 

'**  Will  you  have  a  mon  wi'  you  to  tek  care  o* 
your  new  catch,  Seliner? '' 

'*  If  I  could  mek*  sure  of  his  bein*  a  gentle- 
man/* SelUia  responded,  **  p^raps  I  might."* 

«<Oh!*'  said  William  with  some  bitterness. 
''  If  tliee  beest  after  gentlefolks  I*n  got  nothin* 
more  to  say." 

'*!  don't  see,"  responded  Selina,  flushing  a 
little,  **  as  yo  need  say  anythin*  at  all.  Til  say 
good-night,  Willy-yum." 

**  Goc^-night,  Seliner,"  responded  William, 
♦•  and  good-bye." 

**  G<x>d-bye,  Mr.  Bowker,"  said  Selina. 

**  Good-bye,  Miss  Jukes,"  said  Mr.  Bowker. 

Mr.  Gough  smiled  at  Mr.  Bowker's  dismissal. 
But  I  think  it  probable  that,  if  Mr.  Gough  had 
known  the  tingling  longing  for  his  ears  which 
just  then  possesses  Selina^s  fingers,  he  would 
have  smOed  less  broadly. 


Chafteb  n. 


Before  civilization   stepped   in  and  spoiled 
thin^,  there  were  few  scenes  in  the  world  richer 
in  picturesque  and  humorous  elements  than  that 
presented  by  an  out-of-doors  Saturday  night  in 
the  Black  Country.    There  were  always  ^ows 
and  stalls  on  the  waste  ground  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  High  Street  on  Saturday  nights  in  my 
time.    The  market,  an  unroofed  souare  spooe 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  entered   by  great 
gates  which  were  only  opened  on  Saturdays, 
might  have  found  a  student  of  Midland  life  a 
thousand  themes  for  observation  and  discourse. 
Cheap  Jack  was  outside  the  lower  gate,  hoarse, 
voluble,  assured.    There  was  the  crock-merchant 
with  his  stock-in-trade  spread  out  on   straw, 
shaking  and  jingling  his  httle  goods  noisily  to- 
gether, and  skilfully  dropping  a  plate  or  basin 
now  and  again  to  show  how  strong  and  un- 
breakable they  were.    There  were  the  firied-fish 
stalls,  and  the  oyster-stalls,  with  genuine  na- 
tives at  five  a  penny,  with  as  much  vinegar  and 
pepper  as  you  chose  to  take  thrown  in  for  the 
money.    Here  were   mountains   of  rock  and 
other  sweetstuff— side  by  side  with  alps  of  new- 
baked  rolls  and  seas  of  treacle.    Here  you  might 
buy  apples  whereon  had  rained  the  ghastly  dew 
of  tlie  naphtha  lamps  until  they  tasted  and  smelt 
like  veritable  fruit  of  Topliet.    I  tasted  those 
apples  once.    How  well  I  remember  their  Dead 
Sea  flavor!    Here  was  a  gendemau  in  a  cart, 
with  awftil  diagrams  of  the  human  body  sus- 
pended from  a  great  framework  in  the  rei*  r— a 
gentleman  who  would  sell  you  pills  for  a  penny, 
and  tell  you  for  nothing,  in  five  minutes,  a  varir 
ety  of  things   about   anatomy  and   medicine, 
which  the  n^ole  staff  of  Bartholomew's  or  St. 
Thomas's  would  never  dream  of  telling  you  at 
all.  if  you  spent  a  lifetime  with  them.    And 
amongst  all  tiiese  thin^  the  big  Black  Country 
men,  and  those  strapping  Black  Country  women, 
went  slow,  solid,  stolia,  heavy — the  men  in 
creased  and  wrinkled  suits  of  new  and  shiny 
black  which  fitted  nowhere,  and  huge,  many- 
colored  comforters  dangling  a  yard  and  a  half  m 
front  of  them,  and  very  glistening  hats ;  and 
the  women  in  green,  ana  red,  and  bhie,  and  yel- 
low garments,  with  artificial  roses  in  their  bon- 
nets, in  size  and  hue  resembling  pickling-cab- 
bages — cheapening  here  and  there  with  the  long 
deliberate  drawl  and  stolid  faces  of  the  land. 
These  things  have  faded  and  vanished.    Civili- 
zation is  killing  picturesqueness  in  cut  and  color, 
and  the  accent   of    Cockney  Bnimmagem   is 
spoiling  the  only  Saxon  left  us  in  the  whole 
country. 

Through  and  amongst  all  these  delights  and 
wonders  roamed  Selina  and  her  cavalier.  How 
she  despised  that  sheepish  and  shame-faced 
youth  as  she  walked  about  with  him!  How  she 
almost  grew  to  hate  him  for  the  minute,  and 
quite  grew  to  hate  herself  when  she  contrasted 
him  with  the  absent  William.  Not  that  Abia- 
htun  was  guilty  of  any  remissness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  When  he  went  into  the 
Bed  Cow  to  get  his  pint,  he  brought  Selina  her 
half-pint  into  the  street,  and  saw  her  drink  it, 
and  can-led  die  jug  back  for  her  in  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly manner.  For  in  the  Black  Country  it 
is  not — or  it  was  not — etiquette  for  a  single 
young  lady  to  enter  a  public-house,  Man%d 
ladies  could  exercise  their  own  discretion,  but  a 
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decent  young  fellow  abroad  with  his  sweetheart 
would  always  bring  a  share  of  his  beer  to  the 
door  of  the  public-house,  and  there  the  good 
clumsy  Phyllis  and  Damon  drank  together.  Nor 
was  Abraham  in  other  matters  unequal  to  his 
duties.  He  and  Selina  went  into  all  the  shows 
together,  and  if  she  had  demanded  all  the  rock 
and  all  the  ** humbugs**  in  the  market,  she 
might  have  had  them.  But  she  was  sickening 
for  a  cry  all  along,  and  she  was  right  fflad  to  get 
away  from  her  escort,  and  to  escape  all  questton 
from  her  father,  and  unloose  the  flood-gate  of 
her  tears  in  her  own  bedroom.  I  daresay  that 
when  the  young  princess  has  too  deeply  wounded 
the  voung  prince,  her  lover,  she  feels  something 
of  the  same  remorse.  I  daresay  the  pains  of 
despised  love  were  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
to  the  princely  melancholic  Dane  as  they  were  to 
Mr.  Bowker.  The  Dane  had  a  faoul^  of  elo- 
quence and  a  gift  of  scholarship  wliich  Mr. 
Bowker  had  not;  but  that  young  gentleman 
glaring  disconsolate  into  his  own  fireless  grate, 
by  tlie  light  of  one  candle,  with  his  ears  still 
obscured  by  the  big  collars,  saw  tliere  pretty 
much  what  his  more  Teamed  and  polished  fellow- 
sufferer  looked  at  under  similar  circumstances — 
a  miserable,  foolish  jumble  of  a  world,  namely, 
in  wlilch  it  was  surely  wortli  no  sane  man's 
while  to  bear  fardels  any  longer.  We  are  pretty 
much  of  Uie  same  flesh  and  blood  all  the  world 
oyer,  and  share  toothache  and  heartache  and 
other  ills  in  a  fiurly  equal  manner. 

There  liad  been  a  little  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  sweethearts  the  night  before,  but 
William  knew  that  he  had  meant  no  qa^rrel, 
and  had  supposed  Selina's  ill-humor  to  be  as 
ti*an8ient  as  his  own.  Selina  had  put  on  a  few 
small  airs  and  graces,  with  a  half  unconscious 
intent  to  display  and  test  her  power.  The 
moment  chosen  had  been  inopportune — the 
most  charming  creatures  are  not  always  wise. 
Therefore  these  two  young  people  were  now  en- 
gaged in  breaking  their  own  hearts,  sitttiag 
within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  each  other— out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

*•  They'm  a  queer  sort,  be  womenfolks,**  mused 
the  young  man  sadly.  ••  But  if  S'liner  wants  to 
marry  a  creetur  as  is  moor  like  a  cross  betwigst 
a  she  p  an*  a  bullock  nor  like  a  mon,  it  cent  no 
aflfair  o*mine.  Tak  your  own  road,  wench,  tak 
your  own  road!" 

Therewith  he  took  his  way  to  bed,  and  lay 
down  beside  his  love.  The  neads  of  their  two 
beds  touched  the  same  wall,  and  the  beads  of  the 
occupants  of  the  beds  were  within  a  foot  of  each 
other.  So  near,  and  yet  so  far  away.  You  will 
observe  that  WiUiam  had  that  bitterest  of  all 
jealousy's  draughts  at  his  lips,  which  is  brewed 
by  a  lover's  contempt  for  nis  rival.  Says  the 
Laureate: 

Having  known  me,  to  declhie 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings,  and  a  narrower  heart 

than  mine  I 
There*s  the  rub!  She  has  left  me,  me,  me,  for 
that  fellow!  Had  he  been  handsomer,  or  richer, 
or  cleverer,  have  we  not  all  fancied  that  we 
could  have  borne  it  better?  But  a  man  every 
way  my  inferior,  sir;  a  person  with  whom  1 
would  scorn  to  compare  myself,  physicaHy, 
mentally,  or  spiritually — to  prefer  him  to  me — 
*tis  unendurable!  So,  also,  I  have  known  Miss 
Jones  speculate  as  *to  what  her  Wilklns  could 
see  to  aamire  in  that  insignificant  Miss  Brown. 


William  despised  his  rival,  and  in  spite  of  that 
his  rival  triumphed.  The  young  f^ow  tossed 
his  stalwart  limbs  hither  and  thither  in  tlie  bed, 
through  the  long  sleepless  night,  and  his  sweet- 
heart cried  miserably  and  quietly  all  night 
through,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  within  a 
foot  of  him. 

'*  Her  cent  got  as  much  *eart  as  ud  mak  a  pin's 
yed,**  moum^  William  to  himself,  imconcious 
of  her  tears. 

**Oh«  dear  me,  dear  me,**  Selina  lamented, 
"  I've  throwed  him  away.    Pm  a  wicked,  bad 

fjll.  He'll  go  out  to-morrer  wi'  Sally  Rogers. 
know  he  wull.'* 

So  the  grey  dawn  rose  on  these  two  sleepless 
and  unhappy  people.  William  descended  to  the 
pump  in  the  back  yard,  and  had  a  wash  in  tlie 
half-light  of  four  o'clock,  and  Selina  got  out  of 
bed  and  took  sly  peeps  at  him  through  her  tears. 
William,  his  ablutions  over,  went  out  for  a 
dreary  stroll,  past  the  Hilly  Piece,  and  over 
Stevenson's  Hills,  and  down  Jacob's  Ladder,  and 
Dead  Man's  Lane,  and  on  the  brookside  again. 
There,  on  June  Bridge,  he  stood  and  watched 
the  eddies  circle  round  the  great  stones,  and 
found  that  negative  and  bewildered  comfort 
which  trouble  always  finds  in  running  water. 
Meantime  Selina  had  gone  back  to  bed,  and  had 
there  renewed  her  tears,  and  was  finding  some 
comfort  in  running  water  also.  And,  at  the 
moment  when  William  stood  upon  June  Bddge» 
Mr.  Benjamin  Grough,  in  a  suit  of  flannels,  was 
making  his  way  to  the  day-shift  in  the  Strip- 
and-atlt.  Lest  you  should  find  yourself  too 
much  disturbed  by  the  phrase,  let  mo  explain 
that  the  Strip-and-at-it  was  a  coal  mine,  so 
named,  by  its  inmates,  from  the  cant  phrase  of 
some  **  cloggy*" 

Poor  William  regretted  his  holiday,  and 
longed  for  the  hour  when  work  should  begin 
again.  He  beguiled  the  heavy  hours  of  the  £iy 
by  the  composition  of  woe-begone  verses,  where- 
of fortune  has  preserved  a  fragment,  which  I 
here  embalm: 

The  sun  that  shines  so  bright  above. 

Knows  naught  about  my  wrongful  love; 

The  birds  that  sing  in  Wigmore  Lane, 

Bring  nothing  to  my  heart  dot  pain. 

It  is  a  very  dinnal  thing. 

That  in  my  ears  the  birds  do  sing. 

While  my  Selina  has  gone  off. 

To  walk  with  Mr.  Abraham  Gough. 

William's  muse  is  in  the  right.  It  is  a  very 
dismal  thing  to  the  wounded  neart,  grown  ego- 
tistic through  itB  pain,  that  nature  should  seem 
out  of  sympathy  with  it — thait  the  sun  should 
shine,  and  the  birds  should  sing,  just  as  brightly 
and  as  merrily  as  though  Selina  were  still  time 
and  gentle. 

Wuliam  took  his  humble  meal  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  his  pint  or  so  of  beef  at  a  little  public- 
house  in  the  aforesaid  lane,  and  then  strolled 
home  again,  still  very  miserable,  but  a  trifle 
soothed  by  the  verse-making  process.  He  was 
due  at  the  mine  at  six  o'clock,  and  two  hours 
before  that  time  he  was  upstairs  exchanging  his 
Sunday  costume  for  the  work-day  coaly  flannels, 
when  lie  became  consiaous  of  a  bustle  in  the 
street.  Looking  through  the  window,  he  be- 
held men  running  hatless  and  coatless,  and  un- 
bonneted  unsliawled  women  scuiTying  along  as 
fast  as  their  feet  could  take  them.  Everybody 
ran  in  one  direction,  and  in  tlie  crowd  he  caught 
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a  moment^s  glimpse  oi  Selina  and  her  father. 
The  girl^s  iace  was  white  with  some  strong  ex- 
citement, and  there  was  a  look  of  the  wildest 
imaginable  fear  in  her  eyes.  Both  hands  were 
pressed  to  her  heart  as  she  ran.  A  Black  Coun- 
try collier's  instinct  in  a  case  like  tliis  is  pretly 
likely  to  be  true.  William  threw  his  wmdow 
open,  and  cried  to  the  hurrying  crowd: 

"  Wheer  is  itP  " 

**  At  the  Strip-an^-at-it,"  some  familiar  Toioe 
called  out  as  the  straggling  crowd  swept  by. 

"  What  is  it?  "  he  cried  again. 

**  Shafl  on  fire/*  cried  another  voice  in  answer, 
and  in  a  second  the  street  was  clear.  William 
Bowker  dashed  downstairs  and  hurled  himself 
along  the  street. 

"Anybody  down?"  he  gasped,  as  he  turned 
the  corner,  and  passed  the  niuumost  fi^re  in  the 
hurrying  mass.    The  woman  know  him. 

••  For  God's  sake,  lend  mo  thy  hand,  WiUy- 
yum,*'  she  gasped  in  answer.     **  My  Joe's  in.*' 

He  caugnt  the  shrivelled  little  figure  in  his 
great  arms  as  though  the  old  wopian  had  been  a 
Baby,  and  dashed  on  again.  Ay,  the  talo  was 
true!  There  belched  and  volleyed  the  rolling 
smoke!  There  were  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
people  already  crowded  on  the  pit  mound  and 
about  the  shaft,  and  from  e\'ory  quarter  men  and 
women  came  streaming  in,  wlute-£aced  and 
breathless.  William  set  his  withered  burthen 
down,  and  pushed  through  to  the  edge  of  the 
shaft.  There  w:is  water  m  the  u|)-cast,  and  the 
engines  were  at  work  full  ]K>wer.  Up  came  tlie 
enormous  bucket  and  sploshed  its  two  or  three 
hundred  gallons  down  the  burning  shaft*  and 
dropped  like  a  stone  down  the  up-cast,  and  after 
a  long,  long  pause  came  trembling  and  laboring 
up  again,  and  vomited  its  freight  again,  and 
dropped  like  a  stone  for  more. 

"  Yo  might  just  as  well  stand  in  a  ring,  an* 
spit  at  it,*'  said  Bowker,  with  his  f:i'J0  all  pale, 
and  his  eyes  on  fire.  "  Get  the  stinktors  up*  an* 
let  a  mon  or  tew  go  down.** 

"Will  yo  raak  one,  Bill  Bowker?'*  said  a 
brawny,  coal-smeai'ed  man  beside  him. 

••  Yis,  I  wuU,"  was  tlie  answer,  given  like  a 
bull-dog's  growl 

"  m  msik  another,**  said  the  man. 

"An*  me,"  "An*  mc,"  "An*  me,'*  cried  a 
dozen  more. 

"  Rig  the  bowk,  somebody,'*  said  the  love-lorn 
verse-maker,  taking  at  onco,  and  as  by  right, 
the  place  he  was  born  for.  "  Bill — Joe — Abel — 
Darkey — come  wi*  rac.'* 

Tlie  crowd  divided,  and  the  five  made  for  the 
oflces,  and  found  there,  in  a  row,  a  number  of 
barrel-shaped  machines  of  metal,  each  having  a 
small  hose  and  a  pumping  apmratns  attached  to 
it.  These  were  a  new  boon"  from  the  generous 
hand  of  science — a  French  contrivance,  as  the 
name  affixed  to  each  set  forth—"  L*Extincteur.*' 
Each  of  ^e  men  seized  one  of  these,  and  bore  it 
to  the  edge  of  the  shaft,  the  crowd  once  more 
making  way.  A  bucket,  technically  called  "  a 
bowk,"  some  two  feet  deep  and  eighteen  inches 
wide,  was  affixed  to  the  wire  rope  which  swung 
above  the  burning  shaft.  Tlie  self-appointed 
leader  asked  for  fiannel  clothing.  A  dozen  gar- 
ments were  flung  to  him  at  once.  He  wrapj^ed 
himself  up  like  f\  mummy,  and  bound  a  cotton 
handkerchief  over  his  face.  Then,  with  the  ma- 
chine strapped  securely  across  his  shoulder,  he 
set  one  foot  in  the  bucket,  and  laid  a  liand  upon 


the  rope.  A  man  ran  forward  with  a  slender 
chain*  which  he  ])assed  rapidly  round  the  volun- 
teer's waist,  and  fiixed  to  the  i*ope  which  sup- 
ported the  bowk.  Another  thrust  an  end  of  rope 
into  his  hand,  and  stood  by  to  reeve  out  the  rest 
as  he  descended.  Then  came  the  word :  "  ShOTt, 
steady.**  The  engine  panted,  the  rope  tightened, 
the  clumsy  figure  with  the  machine  bound  about 
it  swung  into  the  smc^e,  and  in  a  death-like  still- 
ness, with  here  and  tliero  a  smothered  gasp,  the 
man  went  down.  His  comrade  at  the  edge 
dribbled  the  rope  through  his  coal-blackened 
fingers  as  delicately  as  wough  it  had  been  a 
silken  thread.  Then  came  a  sudden  tug  at  it* 
and  the  word  was  flashed  to  the  engine-room, 
and  the  creak  of  the  wheel  ceased,  and  the  glid- 
ing wire  rope  was  still.  Then  for  a  space  of 
nigh  a  minute  not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  every 
cheek  was  pallid  with  suspense,  and  every  h&Bixt 
was  with  tlie  hero  in  the  fiery  depths  below. 

Then  came  another  warning  tug  at  the  rope, 
and  again  the  word  flaslied  to  the  engine-room. 
The  wneel  spun  round,  the  rope  glided,  quivered, 
sto[>ped,  the  figure  swung  up  through  the  smoke 
again,  was  seized,  lowerod,  landed.  When  his 
comrades  laid  hands  utM>n  him,  the  flannel  gar- 
ments fell  from  him  in  liugo  blackened  flakes*  so 
near  to  the  flames  had  ho  been.  He  cast  these 
garments  from  him*  and  they  felU  half  tinder,  at 
his  feet.  Then  he  drew  off  the  handkerchief 
which  bound  his  face,  and,  at  the  godlike,  heroic 
pallor  of  his  countenance,  and  the  set  lips  and 
gleaming  eyes,  women  whispered  pantingly* 
"  God  bless  him!  '*  and  the  breath  of  tbose  bold 
follows  was  drawn  hard.  Then  he  reeled,  and  a 
pair  of  arms  like  a  bear's  were  round  him  in  a 
second.  In  ten  minutes  more  he  was  outside 
the  crowd*  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey*  which  came 
from  nobody  knew  where,  w:is  at  his  lips  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ground,  and  two  or  three  women 
ran  for  water.  And  whilst  all  this  was  doing, 
another  man,  as  good  as  he,  was  swinging  down- 
wards in  the  blinding  smoke.  So  mrce  a  leap 
the  flames  made  at  this  hero  that  they  caught 
him  fairly  for  a  moment  in  their  ai'ms*  and  when 
he  was  brought  to  the  surface,  he  hung  limp  and 
senseless,  with  great  patches  of  smouldering  fire 
upon  his  garments,  and  his  liands  and  face 
cracked  and  blackened.  But  the  next  man  was 
reiidy,  and  when  he  in  turn  came  to  the  light*  he 
had  said  good-bye  to  the  light  forever  in  this 
world.  I^t  this*  nor  anythmg  that  fear  could 
urge,  could  stay  the  rest.  Man  afber  man  went 
down.  There  were  five-and-thirty  men  and 
boys  below,  and  they  would  have  them  up  or 
die.  With  that  godlike  pallor  on  their  lips  and 
cheeks,  with  those  wide  ryes  that  looked  Death 
in  the  face*  and  knew  him,  and  defied  him — down 
tiiey  went !  I  saw  these  things,  who  tdl  the 
story.  Man  after  man  defied  tliat  fiery  hell,  and 
faced  its  lurid  smoky  darkness  undismayed,  until* 
at  last,  their  valor  won  the  day. 

The  love-lorn  William  had  but  little  room  in 
his  heart  for  superfluous  sentiment  as  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  wire  rope,  and  set  his  foot  in 
the  bowk  again.  Yet  just  a  hope  was  there — 
that  Selina  should  not  gricvo  too  greatly  if  this 
se(  ond  venture  failed,  and  ho  should  meet  his 
death.  He  was  not,  as  a  rule,  devotionally  iir 
clined,  but  he  whispered  inwardly,  "Gknl  b4 
good  to  hei*.'*  And  there,  at  that  second,  he  saw 
her  face  before  him— so  set  and  fixed,  that  in  its 
agony  of  fear  and  prayer  it  looked  like  marble.   >  ( 
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The  rope  grew  taut,  he  passed  the  handkerchief 
about  his  face  again,  and  with  the  memory  of 
her  eyes  upon  him,  dropped  out  of  si^ht.  The 
miw  at  the  side  of  the  shaft  paid  out  the  slender 
line  again,  and  old  hands  watched  it  closely. 
Yard  after  yard  ran  out.  The  great  coil  at  his 
feet  snaked  itself,  ring  by  ring,  through  his  coaly 
fiugei*s.  Still  no  warning  messa^  came  from 
below.  The  engine  stopped  at  last,  and  they 
knew  that  the  foot  of  we  shaft  was  reached. 
Had  the  explorer  fainted  by  the  wayP  He  might, 
for  all  they  knew  above,  be  roastmg  down  be- 
low that  minute.  Even  then,  his  soul,  newly 
released,  might  be  above  them. 

Through  the  dead  silence  of  the  crowd  the 
word  flashed  to  the  engine  room.  The  wheel 
went  roundt  and  the  wire  rope  glided  and  quiv- 
ered up  again,  over  it.  There  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  there  who  did  not  augur  the  same  thing 
from  tlie  tenser  quiver  of  the  rope,  and  when,  at 
last,  through  the  thinner  coils  of  smoke  about 
the  top  of  the  shaft  the  rescuer's  figure  swung 
with  too  first  of  the  rescued  in  his  arms,  there 
was  heard  one  sound  of  infinite  pathos — a  sigh 
of  relief  from  twenty  thousand  breasts — and 
dead  silence  fell  again. 

'*  Alive?  **  asked  one»  laying  a  hand  on  Bow- 
ker's  arm.  Bill  nodded  ai^  pushed  him  by,  and 
made  his  way  towards  that  marble  face,  nursing 
bis  burthen  still. 

"  Selina**'  he  said  quietly i,  "  here's  your  sweet- 
heart.*' 

•*  No,  no,  no,  Bill,"  she  answered.  "  There's 
on'y  one  man  i'  the  world  for  me.  Bill,  if  ever  he 
foigives  me  an'  my  wicked  ways." 

Cheer  on  cheer  of  triumph  rang  in  their  ears. 
The  women  fought  for  Bill  Bowker,  and  kissed 
him,  and  cried  over  him.  Men  shook  liands 
with  him,  and  with  each  other.  Strangers  min- 
gled their  tears.  The  steel  rope  was  gliding  up 
and  down  at  a  rare  rate  now,  and  the  half-suflfo- 
cated  prisoners  of  the  fire  were  being  carried  up 
in  batches.  Selina  and  her  lover  stood  side  by 
side  and  watched  the  last  skipfUl  to  the  surface. 

"That^s  the  lot,"  yelled  one  coal-smeared  giant 
as  the  skip  swung  up.  Out  broke  the  cheers 
again,  peal  on  peal.  William  stood  sUent,  with 
the  tears  in  tooso  brave  eyes.  The  penitent 
stole  a  hand  in  his. 

"Oh,  Bill,"  she  whispered,  *'  you  didn't  thmk 
I  wanted  him?" 

''What  else  did  you  think  I  fetched  him  out 
for?  "  queried  William,  a  smile  of  comedy  gleam- 
ing through  the  manly  moisture  of  his  eyes. 

She  dropped  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and 
put  both  arms  about  him,  and  neither  she  nor  he 
thought  of  the  crowd  in  that  blissful  moment 
when  Mr.  Bowker^s  courtship  ended,  and  soul 
was  assured  of  soul.  Ml  TJie  Year  Round, 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  MOA. 

NO  MOA  I  KEVEB  MOA  ! 

The  history  of  New  Zealand  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, prior  to  its  occupation  by  Europeans,  is 
envelop^  in  the  mystery  and  uncertainty  which 
surround  that  of  every  nation,  and  particularly 
every  barbarous  nation,  which  has  no  written 
records  of  the  past.  Traditions  the  Maori  has,  of 
course;  but  so  vague,  contradictory,  and  mytho- 
logical are  they,  that  very  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  any  statements  contained  or  allusions 


rfason  to  doubt  that  the  present  race  of  aborigi- 
nals migrated  hither  from  one  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  which  their  legends  concur  in  calling 
''Hawaiki,"some  three  or  four  hundred  yeail 
ago;  and  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  tliere  were 
no  human  inhabitants  on  any  of  the  New  Zealand 
group  of  islands. 

But  whether  the  aboriginal  race  that  was  con- 
temp(Mwy  with,  hunted  and  lived  on  the  now 
extinct  Dinomis,  were  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  the  present  natives,  or  whether  they  were  an 
ancient  people  that  died  slowly  out,  or  eventually 
migrated,  is  a  point  that  has  not  yet  been,  and 
pre^bly  never  will  be,  satisfactorily  determined. 
At  several  places  hi  both  the  larger  islands  of 
New  Zealand  are  found  distinct  tnu^s  of  works 
which,  like  the  ancient  mounds  and  walls  in  our 
own  country,  indicate  the  existence  in  the  distant 
past  of  a  race  of  which  the  present  aborigines 
know  nothing. 

ArchflBological  research  has  not,  however,  yet 
advanced  very  fiur  amon?  us.  Here,  as  in  every 
new  country,  the  practical  side  of  life  takes  the 
lead ;  and,  beyond  a  few  discoveries  of  this  na- 
ture, briefly  reported  by  travellers  in  the  interior, 
nothing  on  which  to  found  a  reliable  theory  has 
been  ascertained.  The  Morioris,  who  inhaBit 
the  Chatham  Islands,  are  beyond  doubt  the  de- 
scendants of  emigrants  fV-om  New  Zealand ;  and 
it  is  possible  enough  that  thehr  ancestors  were 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  New  Zealanders,  who, 
impelled  by  the  exigencies  of  want  or  war,  or 
perhaps  simply  by  a  restless  desire  for  a  new 
home,  laonchea  out  in  their  frail  canoes  in  search 
of  the  more  genial  tropical  climes  of  which  their 
traditions  probably  sang. 

But  whatever  uncertainty  may  shroud  the  his- 
tory of  the  moa-hunters,  ttie  abundant  remains 
of  tne  gretft  apterous  bird  itself  plainly  show  that 
both  he  and  his  captors  existed  at  one  time  in 
considerable  numbei*s  in  all  parts  of  New  Z^ 
land.  In  many  instances,  twenty  or  thirty  moa 
skeletons,  mixed  with  those  of  the  native  dog, 
which  was  formerly  cultivated  in  New  Zealand 
and  in  many  others  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  as 
an  article  of  food,  haVe  been  found  in  caves  or 
pits  in  the  interior:  and  with  them,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  rude  cutting  im- 
plements of  chert  or  obsidian,  which  seem  to 
nave  been  the  highest  manu^cturo  in  that 
direction  of  the  earlier  races. 

In  some  ^  the  old  native  ovens  or  **  kitchen 
middens,"  too,  have  been  found  great  quantities 
of  the  broken  egg  shells  of  the  bird,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  roasted  moa  egg  was 
quite  as  favorite  and  common  an  article  oT  food 
as  tha  bird  itself.  One  or  two  eg^  have  been 
secured  in  a  fiEur  state  of  preservation,  and  sent 
to  England.  It  was  noticeable  in  each  case  that 
the  same  part  at  one  end  was  missing,  as  if  the 
contents  had  been  abstracted  through  the  aper- 
ture. 

The  average  size  of  the  egg,  as  far  as  can  be 
^liered,  was  about  nine  inches  in  length  by  six 
mches  in  diameter.  Of  the  appearance  of  the 
bird  itself^  we  have  no  information  from  eys- 
witnesses;  but  its  skeletons  prove  that  tlie  fif- 
teen species  into  which  they  have  been  divided 
by  Professor  Owen  had  individuals  which  ran 
from  three  feet  in  height  to  the  immense  size  of 
twelve  feet,  leg  bones  over  three  feet  in  length 
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Altliouffh  there  seem  to  be  no  definite  state- 
ments in  Maori  tradition  that  the  moa  has  been 
seen  within  the  last  century  or  two,  vet  they  have 
many  and  varied  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the 
bird  and  the  methods  by  which  be  was  captured. 
How  far  these  accounts  represent  the  real  occur- 
rence, or  to  what  extent  they  have  been  evolved 
by  poetic  fancy  from  the  mere  traditional  exist- 
ence of  tlie  mighty  Mrd,  it  is  hard  to  say.  What- 
ever their  value,  some  of  the  stories  state  that 
ffreat  public  preparations  Were  made  for  the 
hunt;  that  a  whole  villa^  would  turn  out  and 
beat  the  scrub  within  a  large  circle,  gradually 
contracting  and  forcing  their  quarry  towards 
some  lake  or  pool  in  the  river;  and,  having  thus 
rushed  him  into  deep  water,  they  would  come  up 
in  canoes  and  easily  despatch  him. 

Other  accounts,  again,  say  that  hunters  armed 
with  long  spears,  made  specially  with  points  that 
would  easily  break  off,  planted  themselves  along 
the  bush  tracks  frequented  by  the  birds;  others 
of  ther  party  would  then  drive  the  prey  along  the 
tracks,  where  they  would  receive  the  spears  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  two  of  their  assailants;  the 
points,  breaking  off  as  the  burd  hurried  lUong 
through  the  scrub,  remained  in  the  wounds,  and 
so  Weakened  him  that  when  run  out  in  the  open 
ground  he  leU  a  comparatively  easy  victim  to  the 
bolder  and  more  skiliul  hunters. 

Another  stcHry  is  to  the  effect  that  the  men  used 
to  drive  a  strong  stake  into  the  ground  above 
the  entrance  of  a  cave  known  as  the  liaunt  of  the 
moa»  and  hang  thereto  a  strong  rope  of  native 
flax  {Pftarmum  Unax)^  with  a  running  noose, 
into  which  the  bird  would  inevitably  run  his  liead 
on  some  of  his  exits  or  entrances,  when,  of 
course,  he  was  easily  disposed  of. 

There  seems  to  be  unanimity,  at  any  rate,  on 
the  point  of  the  timid,  lazy,  and  sluggish  cliar- 
acter  of  the  birds,  except  at  ceitain  seasons,  when 
they  are  said  to  have  iought  with  ^cat  ferocity, 
many  being  thus  disabled,  and  fahmg  a  prey  to 
tlie  natives.  One  storv  asserts  that  tuey  were  so 
lazv  and  inert  as  to  lie  down  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  roasted  to  death  in  the  bush  fii-es,  and  to 
this  their  extinction  is  largely  owing. 

Hence,  too,  the  Maorics  have  a  proverb,  *'  As 
lazy  as  a  moa.'^  It  seems  to  be  pi*etty  well  estab- 
lished tliat  they  went  about  in  pairs,  and  had  but 
one  chick  witl)  them.  Their  habitat  was,  no 
doubt,  in  the  bush,  but  I  have  myself  found  the 
little  heaps  of  rounded  pebbles  from  the  ci*op 
which  indicate  where  one  of  these  birds  had 
died,  alonff  with  fra^ents  of  their  bones,  on 
some  of  the  bare  ridges  of  the  South  Island, 
where  now  there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  within 
fifty  miles ;  but  where,  as  the  occasional  charred 
logs  show,  there  grow  at  some  remote  time  a 
luxuriant  forest. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  of  late,  a  rumor  was 
in  circulation  that  the  moa  had  been  seen  alive 
in  some  remote  and  inaccessible  corner  of  Uie 
island ;  but  his  existence  has  never  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  be  is 
totally  extinct. 

The  giimd  old  blixl  has  been  immortalized, 
though  somewhat  irreverently,  bv  a  bush  poet, 
with  whose  efiftision  I  will  conclude: — 

Who  Id  the  days  of  fincient  fhime, 
Before  the  **  Paklha-Maori  "♦  came. 
Kicked  up  bis  lively  little  game  f 

The  moa  I 
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Who  saw  Mount  Eden'st  crater  gush  f 
Who  MW  the  red-hot  lava  rush  ? 
And  then  skedaddled  in  the  bush— 

The  moa  I 

Who  only  laid  a  single  egg  f 
Who  hid  no  wing,  but  only  les  f 
Pronounce  his  fearAil  name,  I  beg— 

The  moa  t 

Who  picked  up  little  Maori  boys. 

As  hens  pick  com,  with  tapping  noise, 

Closing  their  little  dusky  Joys  f 

The  moa  I 

Who  stood  twelve  feet,  without  his  boots? 
Who  collared  dogs  and  grubbed  for  roots  ? 
Who  didn't  care  for  mild  cheroots  ? 

l^hemoal 

Whose  bones  have.pnzzled  Mr.  Owen, 
And  been  discussed  by  Governor  Bowen  T 
Who  said,  indeed,  there  was  no  knowing 

The  moa! 

Whose  stomach  had  a  strong  digestion  t 
Who*d  settle  soon  the  **  nadve  question  '* 
(A  very  powerftil  suggestion)  f 

The  moa! 

Then  fill  a  goblet  to  the  name 
Of  that  oldoock of  ancient  fame. 
Who's  passed  away  and  played  his  game— 

The  moa  I 

Once  a  Week, 

*Pakcha(  white  man).  The  name  ^'Pskeha-Maort" 
was  given  to  those  Europeans  who  li?ed  with  the 
Maoris. 

tAn  extinct  volcano  In  the  Korth  Island. 

SCIENCE  AT  SEA. 

(A  Dream  after  the  Debate  on  the  aeeident  aboard  the 

Tkunderer,). 

''What  would  probably  occur  In  action?  Is  the 
safety  of  our  sailors  and  the  honor  of  our  flag  to  be 
trusted  to  appliances  and  max^nery  tlut  fail  even 
when  worked  in  a  quiet  and  leisurely  mannerP^7%« 
Duke  of  Somereet  im  the  Houu  of  Lordi, 

Scene— iln  Iron  Chamber  inihe  inienorofff.M,& 
'  Incubus,  prepared  for  action.  British  Admirml 
discovered  at  a  table  covered  wWi  sdenHfic  tra- 
struments,  trying  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Ae 
enemy  by  tm4ales  unth  the  help  of  a  system  of 
patent  refracting  and  rdlecting  jfifMbur  boot 
binocular  telescopes,  fiiuperior  Officers  (md 
Assistants  in  the  dark  working  aiuiomatic  etedbri- 
col  combinations  of  loading,  aiming,  and  firing 
apparatus. 

British  Admiral  (rising.)  Tes,  GenUemen,  it 
must  be  as  I  said.  Something  has  evidently  got 
in  between  a  couple  of  the  lenses— or  a  tarpaulin 
has,  with  culpable  negligence,  been  left  over 
some  of  the  revolving  object-glasses — for  I  can 
see  nothing. 

Superior  Officer.  Just  what  happened  last 
Wednesday,  Sir.  Fm  afraid  the  patent  Isn't  of 
much  use. 

British  Admiral.  Vm  afraid  not.  And  just 
now  I  ^tould  have  liked  to  have  known  where 
we  are.  However,  we  can't  do  any  harm  by 
opening  fire.  (Tott(Jies  an  ivory  button.  Several 
hcavg  pieces  of  ordinance  go  on  simultaneouslv.) 
Ah!  all  right  this  morning!  (Cheerfully.)  Soumlcd 
as  if  every  one  of  them  spoke,  didn't  itP 

Superior  Officer.    I  think  so.  Sir. 

British  Admiral.  What  would  not  Nelsoh 
have  g\yen  to  have  had  such  an  armament  as 
this  under  his  orders!  {The  action  continues  ten 
minutes.  A  loud  explosion  is  heard.)  Dear  me! 
What  was  that? 
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Superior  Officer.  I  fancy,  Sir,  to  judge  by  the 
concussion,  the  two  eighty-ton  guns  must  have 
both  bui'st  logether. 

British  Admiral.  Vcrv  likely.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  inquire.  What  does  the  automatic 
communicator  sayP 

Superior  Officer.  Nothing.  The  dial  basnet 
indicated  a  word  since  the  beginning  of  the 
actipn.  It^s  always  serving  us  just  the  same 
nasty  trick  at  practice. 

British  Admiral.  Very  awkward — really ;  for 
if  an3rthing  has  gone  wrong  up  stairs,  I  should 
like  to  have  sent  them  a  word  or  two  to 
cheer  them  a  bit.  Besides  one  ought  to  know 
what^s  going  on.  (AnoOier  explosion  occurs.) 
There — Siat  sotmds  like  another!  (Nettled.)  But 
who  can  learn  anything  down  here? 

Superior  Officer.  Perhaps  these  gentlemen  will 
be  able  to  give  us  some  information. 

The  door  is  burst  open^    Enter  a  Foreign  Ad- 
miral and  attendant  officers. 

Foreign  Admiral.  With  pleasure!  The  com- 
plications in  the  machinery  of  this  pliant  ship, 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  boaraing,  enable 
me  claim  it  as  the  prize  of  war,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  demand  the  sword  of  its  distinguished 
commander.     ^Bows. 

BriH^  Admiral  (moved.)  Dear  me!  Who 
would  have  thought  things  had  been  going  so 
badly!  However,  we  have  one  gun  left  intact, 
and  England  never' strikes  her  flf^  while  she  has 
a  shot  to  send  home,  or  a  man  to  aischarge  it. 

Foreign  Admiral.  The  sentiment  is  creditable ; 
but  what  are  sentiments  when  your  electrical 
mechanism  is  defective!  It  is  true  I  have  come 
in  a  little  wooden  gunboat,  with  one  old-fashioned 
32-j>ounder.  Still,  it  can  be  fired.  While  your 
two-hundred  pounders,  with  their  automata  and 
their  hydraulics 

British  Admiral.  I  see  it  all.  The  rammer 
refiises  to  work,  the  recoil  was  defective,  and  thQ 
sponge  did  not  wash  clean.  There  is  nothing 
left  but  to  strike  our  flag!  Take  her — she  is 
yours! 

IHands  over  his  sword  and  tohat  is  Ufi  of  H. 
M.S.  **  Incubus  ^^  to  the  Foreign  Admural,  as 
Ourtain  fails.  Punch. 

mXELLECT  m  BBUTES. 

We  have  another  batch  of  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  essential  points  of  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  in  brief  space : 

Mr.  Wm.  Hogg  tells  us  of  an  incident  he  wit- 
nessed when  caSing  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  a 
gentleman  well  known  at  the  parliamentary  bar, 
who  resides  at  Queen  Anne^s  Gate,  St.  Jameses 
Park.  While  they  were  sitting  in  the  stad^,  the 
French  window  of  which  communicates  with  a 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  had  a  crank 
bO^ch  by  which  it  could  be  opened  on  either  side, 
a  cat  presented  herself  outside  the  window, 
pleading  for  admission.  She  continued  to  plead 
for  some  time,  and  finding  no  help  fi:t>m  within 
she  resolved  to  trust  to  h^  own  powers.  Eyeing 
tlie  latch,  which  was  four  feet  above  lier,  she 
made  a  spring,  caught  hold  of  die  crank  with 
her  fore  feet,  and  putting  her  hind  feet  against 
the  other  half  of  the  window  as  a  ftilcrum  she 
pressed  open  the  window.  This  she  would  do 
several  times  in  succession.  Mr.  Michael  in- 
formed Mr.  Hogg  that  the  cat  had  never  been 
taught  to  do  this. 


D.  R.  S.  sends  the  story  of  a  little  terrier  that 
left  her  puppies  only  once  a  day  to  be  fed,  gulp- 
ing down  huiTiedly  a  ffi*eat  quantity  of  porridge. 
Returning  quickly  to  ber  family  she  would  put 


up  all  the  porridge  in  order  that  she  and  ner 
puppies  might  together  enjoy  a  fiearty  meal. 
When  the  teiTier  was  scolded  for  a  fault  it 
rushed  away  to  a  little  distance  apd  catching  up 
anything  it  could  get  hold  of  at  once— a  bit  of 
stick,  a  straw,  a  supper  or  anything  at  hand — 
it  would  come  coweringly  and  lay  it  down  at 
our  feet,  with  an  expression  of  utter  submission. 
If  we  were  not  propitiated  it  would  run  off  a  second 
time  and  bring  another  peace-offering,  often  in 
its  distress  catching  things  it  would  not  at  any 
other  time  have  dared  to  touch. 

M.  W.  T.  writes:  A  farmer,  in  Somerset- 
shire, was  going  to  a  neighboring  village  some 
three  miles  distant,  and  not  wishing  to  take  his 
dog  he  ordered  him  home.  Hie  dog  reluctantly 
obeyed.  When  the  man  arrived  at  a  spot,  about 
half  way  on  his  road,  where  the  short  cut  he 
had  taken  across  the  fields  joined  the  more  cir- 
cuitous road,  he  found  the  dog  waidng  for  him. 
Evidently  the  animal  had  taken  the  longer  route, 
which  he  doubtless  knew,  calculating  on  meet- 
ing his  master  at  that  point,  and  thus  gaining; 
his  end  without  hindrance.  • 

Mr.  John  Harmer,  of  Wick,  Arundel,  possessed 
a  few  years  ago  a  very  fine  and  intelligent  tom- 
cat which  was  much  addicted  to  plundering  a 
rabbit-warren  about  a  mile  from  his  home. 
After  a  time  it  was  noticed  that  before  ho  pro- 
ceeded on  one  of  his  expeditions  **Sam^'  com- 
pleted his  toilet  by  wallowine  in  the  filth  turned 
out  of  the  tame  rabbits'  hutches,  he  taking  par- 
ticular care  that  his  neck  and  breast  should  be 
in  as  disgusting  a  condition  as  possible  by 
smearing  them  up  and  down  till  both  were  sat- 
urated and  the  fur  all  matted  together. 

Ml*.  J.  Cole  of  Mayland,  button,  Surrey, 
writes :  It  has  been  my  custom  to  have — not  a 
letter-box  in  a  door  in  tbe  usual  way  but  the 
p)ate  and  fiap  in  the  bottom  of  a  window  sash 
near.  I  had  a  cat  which  oft;en  saw  a  servant  go 
tcf  the  window  on  hearing  the  flap  moved  by  the 
postman,  and  which  when  shut  out  used  to  jump 
op.  to  the  window  sill  and  rattle  the  fiap  and 
when  the  sei'vant  was  seen  through  the  glass 

iump  down  to  be  let  in  at  the  door:  I  knew  a 
lorse  which  during  week  days  went  round  and 
ronnd  to  tlie  lefi;,  grinding  in  the  cellar  of  a 
snuff  maker  in  London.  On  Sundays  hid  owner 
turned  him  out  in  a  field  at  his  place  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  horse  went  round  and  round  all 
day  long  unwinding  himself  the  other  way. 
Why? 

^Ir.  B.  6.  Jenkins  describes  a  scene  be  wit- 
nessed between  the  large  insect  known  as 
'* daddy  long-legs^  and  a  small  spider.  The 
former  got  caught  by  one  of  its  hind  legs  by  a 
pendant  thread  of  cobweb  about  eight  inches 
long,  at  the  other  end  of  wliich  was  the  small 
spider.  The  spider  cautiously  descended  on  the 
thread,  doubling  it  as  he  came,  and  secured  the 
insect's  leg  more  firmly.  He  then  ascended 
about  three  inches,  and  drew  the  insect  up  about 
half  an  inch;  but  a  violent  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
attempt.  He,  however,  went  up  the  thread, 
strengthening  it  as  he  went,  and  coming  down 
again  to  the  same  place,  evidently  attempted 
once  more  to  raise  his  prey,  but  witliout  sue- 
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cess,  for  the  insect  resisted  so  stoutly  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  stretch  the  thread.  The  spider, 
Mr.  Jenkins  writes*  saw  clearly  that  the  insect 
was  too  strons  for  him,  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  draw  him  up  to  the  centre  of  his  web, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  take  very  summaiy  meas- 
ures he  would  lose  him  altogether ;  so,  on  the 
Erinciple  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  ttian  no  bread, 
c  set  to  work  to  secure  a  portion  of  it.  The 
liind-leg  of  the  insect,  to  which  he  had  his  web 
fastened,  was  composed  of  four  jointed  portions. 
Bound  three  of  these  he  busied  himself  weaving 
a  web.  Mr.  Jenkins  noticed  pai*ticularly  thai 
he  did  not  go  up  to  the  last  jointed  portion,  that 
attached  to  the  body.  Having  well  secured 
these  three,  he  moved  up  to  the  joint,  and  for  a 
few  moments  appeared  perfectly  still.  Suddenly 
the  insect  darted  away,  leaving  three-quarters 
of  its  leg  behind.  What  other  explanation  is 
there  than  that  the  spider  disconnected  it  at  the 
joint?  Quietly  ascending  the  thread,  which  he 
carried  with  him,  and  of  course  the  leg  as  well, 
he  properly  placed  the  latter,  settled  down  at  the 
umon  of  the  two  uppermost  portions,  gorged 
himself  with  juices  ii'om  above  and  below,  and 
then  retired  for  the  night. 

Several  correspondents  express  surprise  at 
Mr.  Henslow^s  position  with  i*egard  to  "ab- 
stract^* and  ** practical"  reasoning.  They 
think  that  several  of  the  instances  adduced  ren- 
der that  position  untenable,  and  prove  that  in 
their  degree  the  animals  referred  to  showed 
themselves  possessed  of  powers  of  "abstract*' 
reasoning.  With  regard  to  the  dog  and  bell 
story,  Dr.  Rae  writes: — ^It  was  never  intended 
to  be  understood  that  the  dog  associated  the  bell 
with  *'  A  particular  maid,*^  as  Mr.  Henslow  puts 
it;  any  of  the  other  servants  would  have  done 
equally  well.  The  dog  could  only  show  his  rea- 
soning powers  by  declining  to  ring  the  bell;  for 
had  he  rung  it,  Mr.  Henslow  or  any  one  6lse 
would  naturally  have  said  that  the  **  brute  "  had 
shown  no  reasoning  powers  at  all.  Mr.  Hen- 
slow has  passed  over  without  notice  the  fox  and 
gun  story,  which,  by  his  own  definition,  was  as 
clearly  a  case  of  attract  reasoning  as  could  be 
adduced,  differing  only  in  form  of  can*ying  into 
effect  from  what  he  would  have  recommended, 
which,  if  adopted  by  the  fox,  would  have  led  to 
its  destruction. 

Dr.  G.  Frost  sends  the  following  good  story : — 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Henslow's  request  for  an  ex- 
ample of  '*  abstract  reasoning  ^^  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals (^Nature^  vol.  xix.  p.  438),  I  beg  to  sub- 
join the  following: — Our  servants  have  been 
accustomed  during  the  late  frost  to  throw  the 
crumbs  remaining  from  the  breakfast  table  to 
the  birds,  and  I  have  several  times  noticed  that 
our  cat  used  to  wait  there  in  ambush  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  a  heartv  meal  from  one 
or  two  of  the  assembled  biroB.  Now,  so  &r, 
this  circumstance  in  itself  is  not  an  *' example 
of  abstract  reasoning.*^  But  to  continue :  For 
the  last  few  days  this  practice  of  feeding  the 
birds  has  been  left  off.  The  cat»  however,  with 
an  lUmost  incredible  amount  of  forethought,  was 
obsei*ved  by  myself,  together  with  two  other 
members  of  the  household,  to  scatter  crumbs  on 
the  grafls,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  enticing 
tlie  birds.  I  think  Mr.  Henslow  might  now  l£ 
convinced  that  animals  also  possess  in  an  infe- 
rior degree  that  boasted  reasoning  power  which 


is  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  man  alone. 

Naiure, 
[We  append  a  paracrraph  from  the  English  Mcr 
chamc^  on  animals  affected  by  music]  I  have 
known  numerous  instances  (says  a  correspond- 
ent), of  animals  being  affected  by  music ;  some 
seem  to  like,  and  others  to  dislike  it.  I  had  a 
cat,  '*  Baa-lamb,"  bv  name,  who  could  not  bear 
me  to  whistle  or  sing,  even  if  she  were  asleep 
and  in  an  adjoining  room ;  'directly  I  whistled 
she  would  Wf&e  up  and  come  to  me  and  jump 
up  on  my  chest  and  put  one  paw  each  side  of 
my  neck  and  mew,  or  rather  '*  baa,"  and  purr 
tUl  I  stopped.  A  relation  used  to  charm  the 
cattle  in  tne  country  (in  the  evening  and  early 
morning).  He  used  to  hide  behind  a  bush  and 
play  certain  tunes,  when  the  cattle  would  come 
from  all  parts  and  stand  listening.  Pa(Jietic  and 
lively  music  have  apparently  the  same  effect  on 
animals  that  they  have  on  man. 

THE   SIREN  ISLE. 

Evening's  purple  glory  slept 
Upon  peak  and  cliff  and  stream, 

And  the  voiceleHS  wavelet  crept 
To  the  shore  with  Ungering  gleam. 

High  nbove  the  cedar  grove, 

Heiper  led  the  starry  v/orld. 
Shedding  the  sweet  light  of  love 

On  a  land  hi  slumber  fhrled. 

Twilight's  weird  and  mystic  veil 
Lay  on  wave  and  rock  and  lea, 

When  we  dropt  with  viewless  sail 
Into  the  enchanted  sea. 

Knew  we  then  the  Siren  shore 

With  its  fatal  melodies ; 
But  the  wind  no  whisper  bore 

O'er  the  dark  seductive  seas. 

Gazed  we  through  the  gathering  shades 
Fear-bound,  as  if  on  the  grave ; 

But  the  Siren  siffter-maids 
Saw  we  not  beyond  the  wave. 

It  was  well  no  whisper  broke 

On  the  silence  over  all. 
That  no  magic  music  woke 

Weary  spirits  to  inthral. 

So  we,  shrouded  in  half-lig^t, 

Rested  silent  on  the  oar. 
Till  the  ebon  gulft  of  night 

One  bright  belt  of  beaaty  bore. 

"  Brother  mariners,"  I  cried, 
**  Let  US  fly  the  treacheroos  track, 

Ere  the  spell  be  on  the  tide, 
And  the  death-song  lure  us  back." 

Chamher9*$  Journal, 


I 


THE  AUTOMATON-CHESS   PLAYER   AGAIN. 

An  accomplished  gentleman  of  Philadelphia 
sends  us  the  following  interesting  note  upon  the 
Automaton  Chess  Player,  of  which  an  account 
from  the  Leisure  Hour  appeared  in  The  Satctadat 
M  AOAzms  of  April  1 2th.    [Ed.'] 

Tou  may  be  interested  to  Know  fix>m  the  only 
living  man  who  has  worked  the  Automatic  Chess 
Player /rom  the  inside  that  there  are  some  errors 
in  the  article  from  the  Leisure  Hour.  In  fact  the 
secret  has  never  yet  been  divulged  with  absolute 
correctness,  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy 
being  in  Allen's  article  in  the  Book  of  the  Chess 
Congress. 

**  The  man  rose  into  the  figure  and  moved  Its 
hand  and  arm.**'  p.  MO  [of  SatubdatMagazinz:.] 
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The  raan  always  sat  quietly  in  the  box.  *•  The 
wax  taper  *^  and  *'  the  metal  knobs  '*  and  '*  mag- 
nets" are  perfectly  correct;  M.  Mouret  was  not 
"romancing."  p.  511.  The  figure  did  not  pass 
into  hands  of  M.  Cronier.  It  was  bou^t  of 
MaelzeVs  executor  by  forty  gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  whom  my  father  was  one.  They 
paid  $10.00  apiece,  and  it  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  it  was  burnt  up. 

After  amusing  ourselves  and  our  Mends  with 
it  at  Dr.  Mitehdrs  house,  we  gave  some  public 
exhibitions  at  the  Chinese  Museum*  the  janitor, 
Mr.  Mcbuigan,  being  the  exhibitors  and  I  the 
man  inside.  Unlike  Maelzel,  who  plajred  ends 
of  games,  wherein  the  automaton  having  first 
move,  must  win,  we  played  whole  games,  and 
somehow— I  was  a  good  player  then — ^wo 
always  won  except  once.  The  automaton  on 
that  evening  opened  with  the  King^s  Gambit, 
and  it  was  defended  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chase  in  a 
way  ^e  automatcm  had  never  seen  before.  At 
the  15th  move  the  automaton  saw  he  was  going 
to  be  beaten.  I  accordingly  touched  a  spring 
at  my  right  shoulder,  and  the  machinery  ^ham) 
ran  aown  with  a  great  noise.  The  exhibitor 
came  to  the  back  of  the  box  with  a  candle»  and  I 
opened  a  little  door,  when  the  following  conver- 
sation oocurred  in  whisper:  "  What  is  the  mat^ 
ter,  Mr. P  " 

'*  Billy  is  going  to  beat  me! " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it." 

Then  rising,  he  addressed  the  audience  as  fol- 
lows: «* Gentlemen  and  ladies:!  regret  to  say 
tliat  an  accident  has  happened  to  the  machinery, 
and  we  will  have  to  close  the  exhibition  tms 
evening!" 

THEEHABAR. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  London  daily  papers 
referred  to  the  "  khabar,"  as  a  thing  of  extreme 
mystery  in  India.  From  all  we  can  learn,  the 
Arabic  word  khabar  signifies  news;  and  as  used 
in  India,  it  means  k  method  of  communicating 
news  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  science  fails  to  unravel.  The  speed  with 
wmSh  the  news  travels  is  said  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  tlie  electric  telegniph ;  but  that  we  take 
leave  to  doubt.  At  any  rate,  should  you  walk 
through  an  Indian  market-place  to  view  the  silks 
of  Cashmere,  or  stroll  into  a  Turkish  bazaar  in 
quest  of  a  serviceable  saddle,  your  hospitable 
native  acquaintance  will  ask :  •*  Have  you  any 
news  of  So-and-so,  or  of  such-and-such  a  place?" 
Your  reply  being  in  the  negative,  he  may  prob- 
ably proceed  to  tell  you  what  the  khabar  says 
on  important  affiiirs  transpiring  at  a  distance.  To 
your  astonishment,  you  find,  after  a  few  days,  or 
even  weeks,  that  your  loquacious  Hindu,  Turk- 
ish, Arab,  or  Persian  firiend  has  told  you  the 
truth  with  tolerable  correctness. 

The  Earl  of  Camavon,  in  his  interesting  little 
volume,  ReooUecUona  of  the  Druaes  of  Lebanon, 
makes  this  observation :  ''  No  great  moral  or  re- 
ligious movement  can  be  confined  to  the  country 
where  it  is  first  born :  and  through  all  ages,  some- 
times by  a  subtle  and  ahnost  mvsterious  agency, 
the  spark  of  intelligence  has  flashed  along  the 
electric  chain  by  which  the  nations  of  the  East 
are  darkly  bound  to  each  other."  And,  in  proof 
of  the  existence  of  this  potent  agency,  he  relates 
that  during  the  Sikh  War  (1845-6)  there  were 
cases  in  which  the  news  of  defeat  or  victory  fore- 


stalled the  arrival  of  any  letters  on  the  subject; 
and  further,  that  in  the  late  Indian  Mutiny  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  intelligence  of  General 
Windham ^s  repmse  at  Cawnpore  actually  reached 
the  Indians  of  Honduras,  and  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  in  a  manner  truly  astonishing. 

A  relative  of  the  wi*iter  of  the  present  notice 
states,  that  when  in  Jerusalem  during  the  Cri- 
mean War,  he  often  found  that  the  khabar  of  the 
bazaars  anticipated  the  ordinary  channels  of 
communication  by  many  days,  and,  genei'aUy, 
with  but  little  depiarture  from  accuracy. 

Various  theories  have  been  adduced  to  account 
for  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  news  is 
transmitted,  or  intercommunicated  amongst  na- 
tions who  possess  neither  the  electric  telegraph 
nor  steam  power.  Some  even  allege  that  a  cer- 
tain mysterious  psvchic  force  is  brought  to  bear 
between  man  and  man,  separated  by  long  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  revelations  we  sometimes  hear  of 
as  given  by  one  relative  to  another  at  a  distance. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
there  exists  in  Efastem  countries  some  means 
whereby  intelligence  is  conveyed  with  marvellous 
celerity,  without  the  aid  of  either  steam  or  elec- 
tricity. The  subject  is  wortliy  of  further  inves- 
tigation. Chaimben'a  Journal. 

ARBITRATION. 

[The  following  very  practical  and  instructive 
account  of  Uibor  arbitrations  in  England  was 
given  last  January,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Weeks  of 
Pittsburg,  before  the  congressional  committee  on 
the  caiHtes  of  the  depression  of  labor,  and  was 
printed  in  The  New  York  Tribune.    Ed,"] 

Mr.  Weeks  has  just  returned  from  England, 
having  visited  that  country  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  investigate  t^e 
practical  workings  of  arbitration  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences  between  capitalists  and 
laborers.  His  report  was  submitted  to  Governor 
Hartranft  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Govemor^s 
annual  message.  The  report  will  be  printed, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments on  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country, 

Mr.  Weeks  said  to-day  that  arbitration  in 
England  is  entirely  voluntaiy  in  the  submission 
of  ttie  case,  the  progress  of  the  investigation  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  award.  The  only  power 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
board  is  public  opinion  and  the  moral  influence 
of  the  tisade  organizations.  He  said  that  there 
are  three  laws— those  of  1824, 1867  and  1872— 
on  the  subject,  but  they  have  never  been  enforced. 
The  practice  of  arbitration  b^n  in  the  iron 
trade  in  England  in  1870.  ^Die  trade  in  the 
North  of  England  was  then  new,  and  the  work- 
men, gathered  from  all  parts,  had  nothing  in 
common.  The  strike  of  1865-^66  lasted  four 
months,  and  there  were  constant  troubles  until 
1869,  wh^n  a  board  of  arbitration  was  formed. 
Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  strike. 
Wages  were  raised  under  the  oper^ons  of  the 
board  from  92  to  93  30  a  ton  for  puddling,  and 
they  have  since  declined  to  91  75  a  ton,  the 
present  rate. 

Mr.  Weeks  said  that  the  best  evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  the  system  is  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1875,  thir^-five  works,  13,000  iron- 
workers  and  1,900  puddling  ftimaces  were  its  sup- 
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porters.  He  said  that  in  the  English  Northum- 
berland coal  regions  from  1873  to  1877  all 
disputes  were  settled  by  arbitration,  durinff 
which  time  troubles  between  the  employers  and 
employed  ceased.  In  the*  Durham  region,  in 
which  60,000  miners  are  at  work,  the  same  sys- 
tem is  in  operation,  and  the  men  are  now  work- 
ing on  a  sliding  scale  of  wages.  In  South 
W^es  the  strikes,  after  causing  a  loss  of  nearly 
$15,000,000/ended  in  the  formation  of  a  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  the  adoption  of  a  sliding 
scale  of  wages,  now  in  operation.  The  scafe 
provides  for  a  minimum  figure  below  which 
prices  cannot  fall,  and  twice  the  men  themselves 
agreed  to  a  lower  figure.  Mr.  Weeks  said  that 
two  years  ago  the  people  interested  in  this  in- 
dustry in  Wales  took  a  vote  whether  to  continue 
or  abandon  arbitration.  The  vote  stood  19,000 
for  it,  and  9,000  against  continuation.  The 
hosieiy  and  pottery  arbitrations  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Arbitration  is  resorted  to,  he  said,  in 
the  nut  and  bolt,  naO,  iron-stone,  miners,  quar- 
rying, iron  moulding,  chemical  manufacturers, 
boot  and  shoemakers,  and  in  the  manufacturing 
of  textile  fabrics,  the  only  system  of  arbitration 
made  legal  is  in  Wolverhampton.  Here  the 
awards  of  the  board  were  accepted  as  a  set  of 
working  rules,  and  the  contract  of  hirinff  be- 
tween t£c  employers  and  employed  waa  as  oind- 
ing  as  any  other. 

Mr.  Weeks  informed  the  committee  that  there 
could  not  be  a  successful  system  of  arbitration 
unless  there  were  trades  unions  at  their  back. 
He  read  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Iron- 
workers^ Association  of  England  to  the  eflfect 
that  "  arbitration  would  prove  successful  and  be 
a  blessing  to  employers  and  workingmen ;"  and 
that  "arbitrtition  in  England  is  regarded  with 
great  favor  by  Workingmen,  and  in  only  a  few 
solitary  exceptions  has  the  award  been  disre- 
garded.^^ Mr»  Weeks  said  that  be  saw  no 
ol^ectioQ  to  the  establishment  of  boards  in  this 
country.  He  believed  they  would  be  beneficial. 
In  regard  to  wages  and  living,  he  said  that 
while  puddlers  received  $5  a  ton  in  Pittsburg 
the  same  work  brings  in  England  less  than  92. 
Rents  are  cheaper  but  living  is  higher  in  Eng- 
land. American  competition  in  iron,  he  said, 
wad  due  to  the  fact  that  common  American  iron 
is  equal  to  their  best. 

Mr.  Weeks,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hew- 
itt, said  that  labor  in  England  is  in  a  despeiute 
situation.  In  the  United  States  the  circulation 
of  labor  from  one  occupation  to  another  relieves 
the  inconvenience  of  an  over-abundance  of  labor 
in  any  one  branch.  He  says  the  curse  of  Eng- 
land IS  the  rum-shops  and  the  lar^  amount  of 
land  withheld  from  productive  cultivation. 

'  ■  ■  '■ — '^ 

TO  THE  WALLFLOWER. 

BT  WERGELAND. 

Translated  from  Hie  Danuk  by  Mr.  Go$$e, 
[The  touching  story  is  told  that  on  his  death- 
bed the  poet  was  observed  to  watch  a  wall- 
flower, blossoming  in  the  window,  with  great 
intensity;  and  to  this  plant  he  addressed  the  ex- 
quisite little  Ivric  of  which  we  subjoin  Mr. 
Gosse's  masterly  translation  x—PdU  Mall  Btidget,'] 

O  wallflower,  or  ever  thy  bright  leaves  fade, 
My  limbs  wHI  be  that  of  which  all  are  made ; 
Before  ever  thou  losest  thy  crown  of  gold, 
My  flesh  will  be  mould. 


And  yet  open  the  casement ;  till  I  am  dead. 
Let  my  last  look  rest  on  thy  frolden  head  1 
My  soul  would  kiss  thee  before  it  flies 
To  the  open  skies. 

Twice  I  am  kissing  thy  flagrant  mouth. 
And  the  first  kiss  wholly  is  thine  in  truth ; 
But  the  second  remember,  dear  love,  to  close 
On  my  fair  white  rose. 

I  shall  not  be  living  its  spring  to  see, 
But  bring  it  my  greeting  when  that  shall  be. 
And  say  that  I  wished  that  upon  my  grave 
It  should  bloom  and  wave. 

Yes,  say  that  I  wished  that  against  my  breast 
The  rose  should  lie  that  thy  lips  caressed, 
And,  wall-flower,  do  thou  Into  Death's  dark  porch 
Be  its  bridal  torch. 

HEALTH  AND  RECREATION. 

On  Monday  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  at 
the  London  Institution  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son, F.R.S.,  on  **  Health  and  Disease."  lie  took 
his  stand  on  there  being  no  difference  other  than 
one  of  sentiment  between  work  and  recreation, 
which  latter  he  held  to  be  a  question  of  senti- 
ment altogether  both  in  the  young  and  old.  It 
had  always  struck  him  that  in  the  short  and 
brilliant  bloom  of  Greek  history  the  reason  why 
such  excellence,  physical  and  intellectual,  was 
attained  was  the  circumstance  that  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  Groek^s  career  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  work  or  play,  bat  only 
life.  If  by  some  grand  transformation  wc  could 
in  our  day  approach  this  ideal  handed  down  to 
us  hj  history,  we  should,  in  a  generation  or  two, 
attam  a  degi'ee  of  hcaltli  which  no  mere  sanitary 
provisions  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  can 
over  supply.  Pei'haps  our  climate  and  other 
conditions  of  life  rendered  a  joyousness  like  that 
of  Greece  at  its  best  unrealis»ble  here.  To  the 
drawbacks  of  our  heavy  clothing  in  winter  and 
our  gross  food  at  all  seasons  is  a£led  the  unequal 
struggle  for  existence,  dooming  millions  to  a 
monotonous  round  of  toil,  until  tlie  whole  body 
lends  itself  to  the  drudgery  like  an  automaton, 
the  movements  of  which  the  mind  fretfully  fol- 
lows wiUi  little  hope  of  any  earthly  relief.  The 
most  staking  exception  was  the  small,  but  happy 
class  who  find  in  mental  labor  of  a  varied  and 
congenial  sort  that  diversity  of  work  which  is  ; 
truly  a  recreation  of  the  heuthy  and  vital  pow-  l 
ers.  Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  had  found  that  I 
the  life-value  of  five  hundred  men  of  the  great- 
est mental  activity — poets,  philosophers,  men  of 
science,  inventors,  politicians,  musicians,  actors, 
and  orators — was  sixty-four  years.  On  com-  ' 
paring  this  average  witfi  that  of  an  equal  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  rest  of  society,  he  found  \ 
the  latter  to  be  but  fifty  years,  in  both  in- 
stances the  selection  was  made  from  those  who  1 
had  reached  twenty  years  of  a^e.  A  later  cal- 
culation gave  for  one  hundred  brain-workers 
seventy  years  of  life.  Among  the  causes  for  this 
difference  of  fourteen  or  twenty  years  in  favor 
of  judiciously  varied  brain- work.  Dr.  Richard- 
son and  others  had  ascertained  the  most  influ- 
ential to  be  the  recreative  character  of  intellec- 
tual labor.  Brain-work,  Dr.  Beard  describes  as 
the  highest  of  aU  antidotes  to  worry.  Scientists, 
physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  oratoi*s,  states- 
men, literati,  and  merchants,  when  successfVd, 
are  happy  In  their  work  without  reference  to  the 
reward,  and  work  on  in  their  callings  long  after 
the  necessity  has  ceased.    Good  fortune  gives 
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good  health,  Dr.  Beard  adds,  and  nearly  all  the 
money  in  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  brain- 
workers,  whose  life  is  one  long  vacation.  No 
doubt  there  might  be  an  over-cultivation  of 
mind  which,  so  iar  from  being  recreative  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  would  be  positively  injurious, 
just  as  there  was  often  a  no  less  mischievous 
over-cultivation  of  muscular  power.  Plato  had 
warned  his  readers  against  this  in  a  passage  on 
which  the  lectm*er  commented  at  some  length. 
The  ideal  they  should  set  before  ^em  was  to 
make  all  England  a  recreation  ground,  to  make 
All  life  a  grand  recreation,  and  to  make  all  life 
healthier,  happier,  and  longer. 

London  Tifnes. 

FACTS, 

A  Flood  Drtino  Up.— If  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  which  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
Connecticut  Legislature,  providing  for  biennial 
sessions,  is  approved  by  tiie  people,  there  will 
be  only  eleven  States  in  the  Union  still  adhering 
to  the  system  of  annual  sessions. 

Lay  in  Youb  Coal. — ^In  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Dubois-Reymond,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  there  are  no  physical  reasons  for  appre- 
hending the  dissolution  of  our  planetary  system 
just  yet,  though  how  long  this  world  may  re- 
main worth  living  in,  seems  to  have  been  left  an 
open  question.  £l  a  lecture  which  he  gave  last 
week  at  Bremen  '*  On  the  End  of  the  World," 
the  learned  professor  caxae  to  the  conclusion  that, 
according  to  the  law  Of  the  conservation  of 
force,  the  sun  can  continue  to  shine  only  for 
17,000,000  years  longer.  By  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  have  been 
gradually  covered  by  glaciers. 

United  States  Ten  Years'  Balance  Sheet. 
The  effects  of  the  war  losses,  the  wiping  out  of 
slave  property  and  the  expansion  of  the  inflation 
period,  will  appear  more  vividly,  it  is  thou^t, 
m  the  census  of  1880  than  in  that  of  1870.  For 
the  fo^t  time  in  our  history  there  will  be  a  dec- 
ade without  the  apparent  gain  of  a  dollar,  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  loss  of  two  or  three  billions. 
That  is,  the  return  of  national  wealth  in  1880 
will  be  less  than  in  1870,  a  condition  of  things 
unparalleled  in  our  history.  The  losses  of  the 
war  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  wealth  in  slaves 
amounted  to  about  seven  billions  of  dollars,  yet 
notwithstanding  this  the  national  wealth  in- 
creased fourteen  billions  of  dollars  from  1860  to 
1870.  Add  to  this  increase  the  loss  in  slaves  and 
waste  of  war,  and  we  hjvve  a  gain  of  twenty-one 
billions,  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  value  of 
the  whole  country  in  1850.  This  and  om*  expe- 
rience since  1870  shows  clearly  that  the  wealth 
returns  of  the  last  census  were  largely  overrated. 
In  very  neaily  all  the  States  and  Territories  the 
assessed  valuation  is  much  less  than  in  1870. 
The  total  approximate  wealth  of  the  country  is 
estimated  to  be  $27,120,000,000.  This  is  a  de- 
crease since  1870  of  about  three  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Of  course  it  is  but  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, and  may  be  out  of  the  way,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  true  valuation  as  returned  next 
year  will  be  less  than  it  was  in  1870.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  in  States  and  cities 
shows  this.  The  wiping  out  of  millions  of 
bonds,  tlie  decline  of  stocks  and  the  enormous 
shrinkage  in  real  property,  will  tell  a  story  of 
decreased  wealth  between  1870  and  1880. 
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TRUTH   AND   PROOF. 

Many  will  remember  positive  assertions,  met 
with  equally  positive  and  at  least  equally  cred- 
ible denials,  that  one  or  another  clergyman  has 
said  one  or  another  profane  or  vulgar  or  foolish 
thing  in  the  pulpit.  It  usually  requires  a  bigger 
fool  to  believe  the  story  than  to  do  the  thing. 
A  letter  of  General  Jackson^s  to  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles 
Ely,  recently  printed  in  Col.  Forney's  Progress 
contains  a  striking  instance  of  such  tales  of 
three  black  crows.*  General  Jackson,  speaking 
of  some  slandei*  then  in  circulation,  says : 

''  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  tale  circulated  here 
the  other  day,  to  wit,  •  that  I  was  seized  with 
spasms  in  the  stomach  which  would  have  occa- 
sioned my  instant  death,  but  for  the  immediate 
assistance  of  Dr.  Henderson,  who  was  at  hand 
and  saved  me.'  This  was  asserted  to  be  an  in- 
dubitable fact,  and  firom  the  lips  of  Dr.  Hendei*- 
son  himself.  Now  my  worthy  friend,  the  truth 
is,  I  had  no  spasms,  nor  had  I  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  Dr.  Henderson  before,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  But  still  the  tale  was  told,  and 
confidently  believed  to  be  true.  It  was  repeated 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  my  friend  Mrs. 
Love,  who  promptly  contradicted  it,  but  she 
was  met  with  the  reply,  •  I  have  it  from  the 
mouth  of  Dr.  Henderson  himself,  it  must  be 
true.'  Thus  it  is  with  most  of  the  tales,  ru- 
mors and  surmises  which  are  put  in  circulation 
by  the  gossips  of  the  world." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  thing  impossible  to 
God  is — an  absurdity.  There  are  things  that 
testimony  does  not  justify  believing  in ;  and  such 
is,  the  greatest  of  any  set  of  competing  absurdi- 
ties. Take  General  Jackson's  case;  and  you 
have  your  choice  of  believing  one  of  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

Fir^,  Gen*.  Jackson  had  spasms  in  the  stomach 
and  was  saved  by  Dr.  Henderson,  but  did  not 
know  it. 

Second.  The  General  knew  it,  but  lied  about  it. 

Third,  He  neither  had  spasms,  nor  anything 
to  do  with  Henderson,  but  some  one  falsely  as- 
serted that  he  had  both. 

Now,  the  first  and  second  assertions  are  very 
absurd.  The  third  is  absurd  enough,  but  so 
much  less  so  that  by  ethical  gravitation  we  ac- 
cept it.  It  would  require  very  much  more 
evidence  to  convince  us  of  No.  1  or  No.  2,  than 
of  No.  8. 

A  beloved  friend  once  asserted  to  us  that  she 

*The  proper  Greek  scientific  designation  of  this 
species  of  l^euds  is,  trimelaQokorakides ;  the  Latin, 
trenigercorvities.    Will  customers  please  select. 
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had  herself  seen  a  table  "levitated,"  tliat  is, 
carried  up  into  the  air  by  the  mere  force  of  a 
human  will  or  else  by  the  aid  of  ••  spirits.*^  The 
alternative  absurdities  here  offered  are : 

First.  The  facts  of  nature  as  known  by  ex- 
perience are  here  contradicted  and  set  aside. 

Second,  The  reporter  was  deceived. 

And  the  second,  though  absurd  enough,  is 
greatly  the  lesser  of  the  two  absurdities.  The 
answer  to  such  assertions  is  one  and  conclusive : 
'*  Here  I  am,  in  the  broad  daylight.    Float  me !  *^ 

There  are  some  things  that  testimony  cannot 
prove. 


years  since  sent  an  artist  from  Edinburgh  to 
take  his  portrait,  which  they  have  placed  in  the 
hall  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  Edinburgh. 
A  year  or  two  since,  when  one  of  the  brethren 
visited  him  from  the  south,  and  asked  after  his 
health,  he  replied  that  he  was  very  weU»  and  had 
not  felt  better  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

W.  Beid  iWick\in  Land  and  Water, 


FACTS. 

Silver  Dollar.  — The  silver  dollar  is  now 
worth  in  money  a  little  lesl9  than  eighty-four 
cents. 

A.  T.  Stewart. — Some  time  aco  there  was 
quite  an  excitement  over  the  robbery  of  A.  T. 
Stewart^s  grave.  The  subject  has  been  dropped 
of  late ;  but  we  are  informed  that — 

Dogs  and  Oxauc  Acid. — Dr.  Upmann,  in 
consequence  of  some  experiments  upon  dqss, 

fronounces  oxalic  acid  harmless  to  them.  Dr. 
feiffer,  in  reply,  poidts  out  that  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  dogs  ^nerally  contain  consid- 
erable ouantities  of  calcium  phosphate  by  which 
the  oxalic  acid  would  be  converted  into  calcium 
oxalate,  an  inoffensive  salt. 

A  New  Irok.— According  to  the  Bevue  In- 
dustrieUe  a  metal  has  been  extensively  produced 
in  France  which  is  a  combination  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  two  metals  are  run  separately  into  a 
mould  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  thin  plate  of 
sheet  iron,  when  the  whole  becomes  welded 
together.  The  new  metal  is  particularly  adapted 
for  armom*-plati|ig,  anchors,  and  safes. 

The  EuEcrmc  Light  is  now  used  in  eight 
lighthouses,  viz:  Dungoness,  England  (being 
the  first,  and  dating  from  Feb.  15th,  1862);  and 
subsequently,  in  oraer  of  time,  at  Cape  La  H^ve, 
France;  Souter  Point,  England,  January,  1871; 
South  Foreland,  England,  January,  1872;  Liz- 
ard, England,  1673;  Cape  Grisnez,  France; 
Odessa,  Kussia;  and  Port  Said,  at  the  Mediter- 
ranean end  of  the  Suez  Canal,  I^pt.  It  is 
also  about  being  introduced  at  the  Isle  of  Pla- 
nier,  opposite  Marseilles,  and  in  the  Palmyre 
liglithouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  which 
will  make  ten.  It  is  now  estimated  that  an 
electric  light  can  be  made  visible  just  about 
twice  as  far  as  an  oil  light. 

Centenahians. — As  several  paragraphs  have 
lately  appeared  in  Land  and  Water  regarding 
centenarians,  or  persons  who  have  lived  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  drop 
you  a  note  to-night  to  say  that  I  saw  a  teleram 
received  here  to-day  stating  that  tlie  Rev.  ^mes 
Ingram,  D.  D.,  Free  Church  mihister.  Island  of 
Unst.  Shetland,  died  there  yesterday,  aged  103 
years.  Dr.  Ingram  was  ordained  in  1803,  so 
that  he  has  been  seventy-six  years  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  preaching  the  most  of  that  time 
in  the  most  northerly  island  in  Her  Majesty's 


AMENITIES. 

Social  Htpercbiticism. — (Scene.     A  dance.) 
Ghnce  (whispering).    What  lovely  boots  your 

partner's  got,  Marv ! " 
Mary  ^Utto).    Xes;  unfortunately  he  shines 

at  the  wrong  end. 

Episode  in  High  Life.— 2%c  Lady  Kerosinede 
Colza,—**  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to 
meet  you  here.  Dr.  Blenkinsop,  and  especially  to 
go  down  to  dinner  with  you.  • 

Dr.  Blenkinsop  (a^  eminent  physician,  much 
pleased.)  "  You  flatter  me,  I'm  sure.  Lady  Ker- 
osine!" 

Lady  Kerosine.  "Oh  no!  It's  so  nice  to  sit 
by  somebody  who  can  tell  you  what  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid,  you  know! "  Punch. 

iESTHEnC      DiSEKCHANTMENTS.  —  Lucy      h:l8 

posed  the  little  rustic  model,  and  Mary,  Maud, 
and  Madeline  sit,  pencil  in  hand,  i-eady  to  catch 
and  transfer  to  paper  the  child's  expression  of 
wonderment  and  delight  as  it  listens,  for  the  firet 
time  in  its  life,  to  the  murmur  of  the  shell. 

Luey.  "Now,  darling,  put  the  pretty  shell  to 
your  ear,  and  hark  to  what  it  says ! " 

BusUc  Model.  "  Lor!  Is  that  all!  Why,  a  beer- 
jug  can  do  that!  ^ 

>  Neyeb  Speak  m  a  Husbt. — The  HospitahU 
Jones.  *•  Yes,  we're  in  the  same  old  place,  where 
you  dined  with  us  last  year.  By  the  bye,  old  man, 
I  wish  you  and  your  wife  would  come  and  take 
pot-luck  with  us  again  on  the — " 

The  Imptdsive  Brown  (in  the  eagerness  of  his 
dctemiination  never  again  to  take  pot>-luck  with 
the  Joneses.)  "My  dear  fellow!  so  sorry!  But 
we're  engtiged  on  the — a — on  the— er — on  tli-th- 
tiiat  evening!" 

Fbor  Jones  (pathetically.)  "  Well,  old  man, 
you  might  have  given  me  time  just  to  name  the 
day."  Aficft. 


British  dominions.  Dr.  Ingram  was  very  nighly 
respected,  and  looked  upon  as  the  father  or  the 
Free  Church  in  Scotland,  and  that  body  a  few 
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CAPT.   COLETB  FASSKNOEB. 

BY  JAMBS  PATK. 

JSroTf  oue.wbo  osea  the  gmtt  Btmm  ferry  be- 
tween Liverpool  aDd  New  York  knows  Capt^n 
Cole  of  tile  Canard  line.  I  don't  eny  snytiiing 
about  1)19  seninanship,  because  I  know  notlifng 
about  it ;  but  he  Is  s^  to  be  the  very  best  of  the 
(•ommandera  of  that  company,  which  boasts  of 
never  having  lost  a  ship — nor  a  passenger— dur- 
ing the  many  years  it  hai  plou^vd  the  Atlan* 
tic.  My  own  scquuntant^  with  him  hu  been 
s^ly  on  shore ;  because  when  at  sea  I  am  never 
in  n  condition  to  make  acquaintance  witli  any- 
body.  There  arc  some  folks  wliotte  sea-sickness 
"  goes  off"  after  a  certain  number  of  days.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  should  like  to  know  the  num- 
ber. It  has  never  "gone  off"  with  me  during 
.even  the  longest  voyage  between  thia  country 
nnd  the  United  States  or  vioe  vena.  Perhaps  it 
would  "go  off"  if  I  extended  my  travels  to 
South  America,  hut  my  impression  Is  tliat  I 
nbould  go  off  first.  Nature  herself  seems  to 
liiive  set  bounds,  in  my  case,  to  the  wish  to 
mnge.  If  I  had  been  bpm  on  the  Continent,  I 
might  have  been  s  great  traveller;  but  being 
insular,  no  desire  for  foreign  travel  ever  stirs 
within  me.  My  bark  is  on  the  shore,  and  never 
goes  beyond  It,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  can  sit  on  a 
pier  (if  it  is  not  one  of  thorn  chain  pfers  which 
swing),  and  watch  tJie  ripple  of  the  wave  with 
much  satisfaction ;  but  not  all  the  blandishments 
of  all  the  boatmen  in  Great  Britnin  would  in- 
duce me  to  embark  upon  It  for  pleaanro. 

Of  all  poems,  Byron's  "  Address  to  the  Oceas  " 
is  my  fiivorite,  because  (under  pretence  of  flriend- 
ship)  he  shows  what  a  monster  it  Is.  "The 
wrecks  are  all  thy  deed  "—a  strongisli  expres- 
sion to  use,  at  a  time  when  EVench  ships  of  bat^ 
tie  were  sunk  by  scores  by  the  English  guns, 
but  Hike  him  all  the  better  for  it.  "A  tlioo- 
sand  fleets  sweep  o'er  thee  in  vain,"  which, 
though  not  quite  a  correct  statement,  Is  emi- 
nently true  as  rqjards  sea-eicknees.  You  may 
try  any  number  of  vessels,  and  all  kinds  of 
them,  but  to  thai  complexion  (of  sea-green, 
with  black  about  the  eyes)  you  come  at  last, 
witli  which  you  started. 


I  hate  the  sea.  For  certidn  rebsoas.  liowever, 
.  I  am  compelled  periodically  to  crow  the  Atlan* 
tic,  and  on  the  ^t  occaalon  I  Iwd  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  good  Obtain  Cole.  We  shook 
hands;  the  screw  b^^  to  move,  and  I  rushed 
to  my  cabin,  where  I  remained  tlironghout  the 
voyage.  I  believe  he  came  to  see  me  very  often 
inmymisery.  "TiaitJngthe  slck^at  sea  is  a 
much  more  unpleasant  thing  ttum  on  shoe,  re- 
member, but  I  didnt  know  and  I  didnt  care. 
I  saw  him — to  know  him  agtdn — at  New  York; 
and  in  short,  thongh  on  board  his  ship  he  might' 
have  been  its  rudder,  for  all  I  saw  of  him,  wc 
met  on  shore  both  in  the  New  and  Old  World 
pretty  frequently.  He  knew  Charles  Dickens, 
and  being  himaelf  a  genial  fellow,  was  person- 
ally much  attached  to  him,  but  he  could  never 
forgive  him  what  he  has  written  of  the  dangers 
(from  fire)  of  a  steamer's  chimney  at  si 
was  the  only  part  of  the  great  novelist's  writings 
that  seemed  to  have  come  under  his  notice  (In- 
deed, the  gallant  captain  never  read  anytliing 
but  his  own  log  and  tlie  points  of  die  compose), 
and  this  caused  him  to  form  an  unfavorable 
view  of  him  as  an  author.  "  No,  sir,"  he  would 
say,  when  I  would  oidenTW  to  oombat  this  idea; 
"he  was  a  great  man,  a  noble,  generous,  flne- 
hearted  creature,  but  as  a  writer  he  was  nowhere 
like  what  you  are,"  he  would  say,  with  a  wink 
of  the  eye  and  a  roll  of  his  bead,  "when  yoa'n 
aboard  ship."  In  spite  of  wliich  disagreement 
of  Uteraiy  opinion,  the  C^>t«n  and  I  grew  to 
be  fast  friends. 

He  entertained  a  colossal  contempt  for  the 
land  and  all  belonging  to  it  (except  his  fellow- 
crentures)  which  amused  me  vastly ;  bnt  spe- 
cially for  Its  modes  of  locomotion.  Cabs, 
coaches,  and  omnibuses  were  all  in  his  eyes 
senseless  and  dangerous;  and  as  to  getting 
astride  a  horse,  I  don't  believe  any  sum  would 
have  induced  him  to  attempt  It.  He  hod  a  cer- 
tain respect,  however,  for  an  express  ta-ain,  or 
rather  for  the  engine  of  It,  whicii  flying  through 
storm  and  sleet  from  starting-point  to  terminus, 
reminded  him  perhape  of  his  own  gallant  ship. 

As  we  )uul  hardly  n  tliought  or  n  topic, in  com- 
mon, it  was  natund  tliat  our  social  intercourse 
took  a  narrative    shape.    I    told   him    stories 
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(which,  as  he  had  nerer  read  anything,  hud  the 
merit  of  noTelty),  and  he  reviprocated  with 
yarns.  I  was  foolish  enough  at  first  to  suggest 
a  channel  for  his  recollections — shipwrecks,  of 
the  records  of  which,  as  a  thoroughgoing  lands- 
man, I  was  naturally  fond.  "Sir,"  he  said, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  getting  very  red  in  the 
face,  *' you  forget  that  you  are  talking  to  a  cap- 
tain of  a  Cunarder.  What  the— [here  he  in- 
serted a  sea-term]  do  we  know  about  shipwrecks? 
However,"  he  added  more  beni^ly,  **  there  was 
one  occasion  when  I  confess  I  thought  the  spell 
of  our  Company ^s  good  fortune  was  about  to  be 
broken,  and  that  I  aiiould  be  the  critter  to  do 
it." 

**  It  was  six  years  ago  or  so,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  that  the  ship  was  making  her  voyage 
out,  and  a  very  good  voyage.  Tiie  whole  way 
the  sea  had  been  Bke  a  duok-pond." 

Here  I  shook  my  head  incredulously.  I  had 
seen  the  AtliMitic  in  the  condition  referred  to — 
and  felt  it. 

'*  WelU  I  should  not  perhaps  have  said  '  the 
whole  way,' "  he  admitted,  with  a  smile,  **  for 
when  we  were  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
land  we  met  with  a  breeze  of  wind." 

The  captain  always  talked  of  **a  breeze  of 
wind "  just  as  some  shore  folks  talk  (though 
with  less  tautology,  for  sherry  is  not  always 
wine)  of  ••  a  glass  of  sherry  wine." 

'*  i  remember  the  breeze,  because  we  picked 
up  a  little  sailing  boat  with  only  one  man  in  her» 
very  short  of  provisions,  who  had  been  blown 
out  to  sea,  and  whom  we  took  on  board.  About 
half  an  hour  after  tliat  incident  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  passengers  wished  to  speak  with 
me  in  private  upon  a  very  important  matter. 
Accordingly  he  came  to  me  in  my  cabin,  a  little 
thin  wizened  man  looking  like  a  tailor,  whom  I 
had  hardly  noticed  as  bemg  on  board ;  indeed, 
he  was  insignificant  enough  in  every  way  save 
for  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  certainly 
exhibited  the  most  intense  anxiety  and  distress 
of  mind.  Of  course  I  thought  ho  had  been 
drinking,  and  in  fact  was  on  the  verge  of  *  the 
jumps,'  which  is  what  the  Yankees  term  delirium 
tremens. 

*•  •  Well,  my  man,  what  is  itP '  said  I  severely ; 
*  we  shall  soon  sight  land ;  I  have  no  time  to 
throw  away.' 

*'  *  That  is  very  true,  captain,'  he  answered,  in 
a  thin  quavering  voice,  and  with  a  strong  Amer- 
ican accent,  •  but  your  time  will  be  even  shorter 
than  you  imagine  unless  you  listen  to  what  I  have 
got  to  say  to  you.  You  will  never  see  land,  and 
much  more  make  it,  if  you  are  not  prepared  to 
act  at  once  on  iJie  information  I  am  about  to  give 
you.  Neglect  it,  and  your  shin  will  be  at  the 
bottom  of  Uie  sea  in  '—he  looked  at  his  watch — 
'  yes,  in  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half.' 

"  •  All  right,  my  man,^  said  I,  •  you  may  go. 
I'll  send  the  ship's  doctor  to  look  at  you ; '  for  bf 
coui'se  I  thought  he  was  wandering  m  his  wits. 

"  Then  what  had  seemed  like  anxiety  in  his 
face  became  mortal  fear — genuine,  abject  terror 
such  as  no  actor  could  have  imitated.  He  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  besought  me  not  to  treat  his  words 
with  incredulity. 

•*  *Then  why,  sir,'  I  replied,  *  do  you  talk  such 
d nonsense  about  my  shipP ' 

•'•Because   it's   true,  captain,'  ho   groaned. 
There's  dynamite  on  board,  and  clockwork  mar- 


chinery  connected  with  it.  As  I  am  a  living 
man,  if  the  thing  is  not  at  once  looked  to,  the 
ship  and  all  on  board  of  her  will  be  blown  to 
atoms  within  the  time  I  have  mentioned.' 

*•  At  this  I  confess  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  down 
the  nape  of  my  neck,  for  not  three  months  before 
the  very  catastrophe  at  which  he  hinted  bad 
taken  place  at  (I  think^  Bremoiiaven,  uid  had 
struck  terror  into  all  ships'  captains  like  myself. 
Some  infamous  villain  had  insured  a  steamer 
very  heavily,  and  had  taken  means  for  its  de- 
struction on  its  voyage  in  this  very  inann^,  only 
the  infernal  machme  had  burst  on  the  quay,  kill- 
ing scores  of  people,  and  its  inventor  with  it. 

•••Good  heavens,  man!  tell  me  all,'  I  cried, 

•  and  Quickly.' 

•*  •  Nay,  but  I  daren't,  and  I  can't,'  he  pleaded, 

•  unless  1  have  your  solemn  promise  that  you  will 
never  betray  me.  I  know  that  you  are  a  man , 
of  your  word,  and  that  will  suffice  f<3fr  me.  Yoa  * 
must  promise,  whatever  may  happen,  never  to 
allude  to  the  conversation  that  we  are  now  hav- 
ing, or  to  make  use  of  it  in  any  way  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  myself  or  others.^ 

•••Well,'  said  I,  •!  promise.  Now,  where  is 
this  cursed  dynamite?' 

•*  *  One  moment,  obtain.  There  b  still  time 
and  to  spare,  now,  smce  you  have  listened  to 
i*eason,  and  I  must  prove  to  you  that,  though  I 
once  hearkened  to  the  whisper  of  the  devil,  I 
repented,  and  would  have  undone  the  mischief 
if  I  could.  This  ship  is  insured  in  London — 
never  mind  where  and  how — ^for  ahuge  sum,  and 
I  have  been  employed  to  sink  her.  I  brought 
the  machinery,  set  to  this  very  day  (for  you  have 
made  the  voyage  quicker  than  was  thought  pos- 
sible), down  to  Liverpool,  in  a  small  portmanteau 
which  was  sent  on  hoard  the  night  before  she 
sailed.  It  was  a  stipulation  thtitl  should  sail 
with  you  to  see  that  nothing  interfered  with  tbn 
execution  of  the  plan.  But  I  swear  to  you,  no 
sooner  did  I  touch  the  deck  than  I  repented.  I 
wanted  the  package  placed  in  my  own  cabin — 
ask  your  own  men  if  it  was  notso^in  order  timt 
I  might  have  some  opportunity  of  getting  it 
thrown  overboard  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 
They  had  already,  however,  put  it  below — where, 
indeed,  it  was  intended  to  go — with  the  other 
baggage.  It's  a  small  portmanteau  of  bullock's 
hide,  and  they  might  as  well  have  let  me  have  it 
in  my  cabin.' 

•*  The  dread  had  passed  away  from  the  man's 
vofce  directly  I  had  given  my  promise  that  no 
harm  should  happen  to  him.  He  had  doubtless 
every  confidence  in  the  clockwork  machinery, 
but  that  of  coui*se  was  not  my  case. 

••  •  Come  up  on  deck,  you  scoundrel,'  cried  I, 

•  and  identify  this  infernal  thing.' 

^*  I  set  twenty  men  to  work  at  once  to  brin^  up 
the  luggage  on  the  deck,  which,  sinco  we  luEuTnot 

Set  even  sighted  land,  astonished  them  not  a 
ttle. 

••  •  Quick,  quick,  my  good  fellows ;  there  will 
be  extra  grog  for  you,"  I  said,  •  if  you  turn  the 
things  out  within  the  hour.' 

••The  passengers  who  had  not  been  across  the 
water  before,  wought  it  a  natural  thing  enough 

Serhaps,  but  my  officers  imagined  I  had  gone 
emented.  There  I  stood  witii  this  Yankee 
tailor  (hs  he  looked  like)  by  my  side,  who, 
though  he  affected  to  bo  quite  unconcerned,  kept 
a  sharp  eye  on  everything  that  came  up,  and 
was  to  let  me  know  by  a  nod  when  we  got  to 
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the  dratted  thing.  The  luggage  of  a  Cunarder 
is  no  joke  in  point  of  quantity,  but  in  qualit]^'  it 
varies  mora  perhaps  than  any  simihir  collection 
to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Thei*e  were  arks 
belonging  to  fine  ladies,  larse  enough  to  go  to 
sea  in;  chests  that  contained  clothes  and  tools 
of  emigrants;  dapper  portmanteaus  of  gentl  • 
men  touring  for  pleasure;  bags  of  carpet-bag- 
gers that  had  no  other  lugga^  nor  property  on 
earth;  hampers  full  of  ^glish  hre  to  astound 
the  natives  of  New  YcHrk;  and  photograph  cases 
smelling  of  nasty  stuff  for  twenty  feet  round 
'em. 

**I  won  golden  opinions  from  the  ladies, 
through  my  being  so  very  particular,  and  call- 
ing out 'Gently*  gently;  handle  'em  smart,  my 
men,  but  be  c-areful  not  to  shake  'em,'  which  of 
course  was  put  down  to  my  careAilness  of  their 
precious  possessions,  whereas  I  was  thinking 
of  the  dangers  of  dynamite,  which  explodes, 
you  know,  by  concussion.  That  blessed  port> 
manteau*  as  it  happened,  was  at  the  very  bottom 
of  aU— a  mangyi  ill-looking  tiling  enough,  and 
though  small,  as  heavy  as  lead.  *Now,  just 
throw  that  oTerboard>  my  fine  fellows,'  said  I, 
*  will  you,  and  be  careful  not  to  knock  it  against 
the  bulwarks.^ 

**  Nobody»  of  course,  questions  the  orders  of  a 
ship's  captain  when  at  sea — and  over  it  went 
wito  a  splash ;  but  I  saw  the  first  mate  look  at 
the  second  with  an  expression  that  conveyed 
'  he's  mad,'  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  given  words 
to  it.  It  was  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  sense  of  complete  security  from  the  awful 
peril  that  had  threatened  us,  that  for  the  first 
time  put  it  into  my  mind  that  I  had  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  hoax.  If  it  had  been  so,  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  thrown  the  litde  tailor 
after  his  portmanteau ;  but  when  1  called  to  mind 
the  face  of  the  fellow  when  he  first  came  into  my 
cabin,  I  could  not  quite  believe  that.  However, 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  once 
more  alone.  '  Look  here,'  said  I,  *  you  unmiti- 
gated thief  and  villain;  there's  one  point  in 
your  story  that  wants  clearing  up.  Your  life  is 
not  very  valuable,  it  is  true,  but  I  dare  say  you 
yourself  put  a  fancy  price  upon  it,  and,  that  be- 
ing so,  how  could  you  take  personal  charge  of  a 
machine  that,  according  to  your  own  account, 
was  to  blow  us  all  to  splinters?— how  comes  it, 
I  mean,  that  you  were  on  board  with  it,  your- 
self P  ' 

•**Well,  captain,'  he  replied,  'you  see,  I'm  a 
poor  man,  and  the  money  was  a  good  round  sum ; 
and,  as  I  told  you,  my  employer  insisted  on  my 
seeing  the  thing  was  going  r^ht  with  mv  own 
eyes ;  there  was  a  risf  of  course,  but  the  fact  is, 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  meeting  me  in 
this  very  latitude.  Hie  man  in  the  boat,  whom 
we  took  on  board,  was  on  the  look-out  for  me, 
and  it  was  agreed  should  take  me  off  the  ship.' 

'*'What!  did  he  know  about  the  dvnamite, 
too?'  I  broke  out;  *  is  it  possible  that  there  was 
a  third  villain,  beside  you  and  your  employer? ' 

"•Well,  yes,  captain,  Tm  afraid  there  was; 
but  you  can't  touch  him,  you  know,  without 
touching  me,  and  you  have  passed  your  word 
that  I  shall  not  be  harmed.  Besides,  you  must 
remember  that  I  might  have  got  off  and  clean 
away,  leaving  you  all  to  bust  up,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  my  conscience.' 

••  There  was  a  sly  smile  about  the  fellow's 
mouth  for  which  I  could  have  wrung  his  neck. 


but  for  the  safe-conduct  I  had  given  him ;  his 
whole  manner,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  his 
face,  had  chaiiged,  now  he  had  got  his  way;  and 
instead  of  a  villian  who  had  repented  of  a  great 
crime,  he  looked  more  like  a  successful  schemer. 

**  However,  the  dynamite  was  overboard,  thank 
heaven;  we  were  nearing  land,  and  I  had  other 
things  to  talk  about. 

*•  When  we  were  still  some  way  from  harbor 
we  were  met  by  a  police  boat,  the  chief  officer  of 
which  demanded  to  be  taken  on  board,  to  spea^ 
with  me. 

"'Hullo!'  I  said,  when  we  were  in  the  cabin 
together;  'no  exteadition  business,  I  hope? 
There  is  no  murdering  Englishman  among  my 
passengers,  is  there? ' 

*•  •  Well,  no,'  he  answered;  'but  Tve  reason  to 
believe  there's  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
would  neither  stick  at  murder  nor  anything 
else.' 

**Then  I  thou^t  of  the  dynamite^  of  course, 
and  rejoiced  that  the  villain  had  been  discovered 
without  any  betrayal  of  his  secret  on  my  part. 

"  *  You  have  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension, 
I  conclude? ' 

**  *  Well,  no,  captain,  that's  just  my  difficulty, 
for  I  don't  know  whidi  man  it  is;  but  I've  an 
order  to  search  the  luggage.  Information  has 
come  by  wire  that  a  wnole  plant  for  forging 
American  bank-notes  is  being  imported  by  your 
ship ;  it  will  not  be  down  below,  but  in  the  man's 
pereonal  luggage  in  his  cabiiu' 

**  I  smelt  a  rat  at  once,  and  I  dare  say  looked 
pretty  blank  and  bamboozled* 

**  *  No  one  has  left  the  ship  since  you  started, 
has  he?"  inquired  the  officer  anxiously;  *  there 
has  been  a  small  boat  hanging  off  and  on  the 
harbor,  and  we  have  reason  to  oelieve  that  this 
man's  confederate  may  have  had  a  hint  by  tele- 
gram— ^ 

•••No,  no,'  interrupted  I,  •everybody  is  on 
board  that  sailed  with  us; 'and  I  mignt  have 
added  •  and  one  more,'  but  I  thought  he  might 
just  as  well  find  that  out  for  himself.  I  didn't 
want  more  people  than  was  necessary  to  Imow 
that  I  had  been  made  such  a  fool  of* 

'••According  to  my  instructions,'  continued 
the  officer,  •the  plant  is  contained  in  a  portman- 
teau of  bullock'is  hide,  with  brass  nails  round 
the  rim,  and  therefore  easily  recognizable.' 

•*  I  nodded,  for  indeed  I  myselfreoognized  the 
thing  from  his  description  very  readily.  Had  I 
not  told  them  to  be  very  careful  with  it,  and  not 
to  knock  it  against  the  bulwarks,  and  seen  it 
dropped  overboard  with  my  own  eyes?  —  thus 
making  myself  an  accomplice  in  his  escape  from 
justice  of  a  Yankee  forger! 

••Of  course  the  officer  didn't  find  the  portman- 
teau among  the  •  personal  luggage '  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  he  looked  for  it  very  carefully,  and 
scandalized  some  of  my  saloon  passengers  not  a 
little  by  his  unwelcome  attentions;  nor  was  it 
among  the  larger  articles,  though  they  all  lay 
exposed  on  the  deck,  as  if  for  his  especial  behoof 
and  convenience.  His  impression  was,  he  said, 
that  his  •  information,'  as  ho  called  it,  had  been 
incorrect,  and  that  that  bullock  hide  portman- 
teau must  be  coming  over  in  the  next  ship; 
which  I  said  was  possible — because,  everything 
is  possible,  you  know^though,  I  own,  I  did  not 
thmk  it  very  probable. 

••As  to  the  owner  of  the  article  in  Question, 
he  contrived  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  ana  slip^ied     . 
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oat  of  the  ship  on  the  yery  first  opportunity. 
His  story  wiis  so  far  true  that  he  hod  in- 
tended to  keep  the  thing  in  his  cabin  to  be 
^ot  Quietly  on  shore,  only  the  steward  had  ob- 
jected and  caused  it  to  taken  below.  That  in- 
formation had  been  telegraphed  from  England  to 
the  New  York  police  was  known  to  his  confed- 
erate, who  had  come  out  to  warn  him,  and  they 
would  no  doubt  hare  saved  me  all  trouble  by 
dropping  the  portmanteau  overboard  themselves, 
only  it  was  amon^  the  other  luggage.  How  to 
get  it  out  and  dispose  of  it  without  discovery 
was  the  problem  they  had  to  solve;  which  they 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  dynamite  story. 
I  don^t  know  which  of  them  made  it  up,  or 
whether  they  composed  it  together,  like  those 
two  Frenchmen  you  were  speaking  to  me  about 
the  other  day,*^  [I  think  the  Captain's  reference 
was  to  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian],  '•*  but  I  must 
say  it  was  a  devilish  good  story,  and  that^s  why 
I've  told  it  to  3'ou."  Belgravia, 

TAGLIONI,  AND  DANCING. 

BT  M.  C. 

During  the  reign  of  Gustavus  IH.  of  Sweden 
lived  a  celebrated  tragic  actor  and  very  distin- 
guished singer  of  the  name  of  Karsten.  As  a 
mark  of  his  preference  for  him  the  kine  be* 
stowed  upon  him  the  office  of  Secretary  ot  the 
Court.  Gustavus  was  exceedingly  fond  of  hear^ 
ing  Karsten^s  beautiful  voice,  and  it  is  related  tibat 
when  his  sudden  end  came  (he  was  murdered), 
ho  said,  just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  **  Kars- 
ten, I  sbiall  no  more  hear  you  sing!  " 

Karsten's  daughter  was  married  to  Fhilippo 
Taglioni.  This  daughter  never  appeared  on  the 
stage,  but,  as  well  as  her  mother,  had  a  great 
talent  for  the  harp.  Mother  and  daughter  were 
both  beautiful.  Philippo  Taglioni,  whose  wife 
the  latter  became,  was  a  Milanese,  and  occupied 
the  position  of  ballet  master  and  leading  dancer 
at  the  tliaatre  gf  Stockholm*  He  was  one  of  a 
talented  family— ^r  rather  perhaps  his  was  a 
talented  generation  of  the  famil}^,  as  there  is  no 
record  of  genius  further  back  in  the  Taglioni 
ancestry.  Fhilippo^s  two  sisters  were  both 
public  dancers,  but  their  beauty  was  so  great 
that  they  were  snatched  from  the  stage  as  it  were, 
before  they  had  time  to  achieve  any  great  rep- 
utation. One  of  them  married  Count  Dubourg, 
of  an  old  family  of  Lyons;  and  the  other,  who 
was  considered  a  perfect  beauty,  married  Count 
Contarini,  of  the  family  of  the  Doges  of  Venice. 
It  was  a  saying,  during  her  life,  when  travellers 
went  to  the  romantic  city  of  the  sea,  that  they 
went  **  to  see  Venice  and  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Contarini."  Another  of  their  brothers  was  a 
mechanical  inventor.  Amon^  other  things  he 
invented  machinerv  for  making  buttons.  He 
was  a  favorite  with  the  King  of  Nf^les,  who 
would  commission  him  to  m&e  for  him  pres- 
ents for  the  queen,  knowing  that  he  would  in- 
vent some  quaint  mechanical  surprise  to  please 
Her  Majesty.    He  was  a  maker  of  violins  also* 

Fhilippo  Taglioni,  the  best  known  of  this  tal- 
ented It^ian  family,  came  to  the  North  for  his 
bride,  bringing  with  him  the  versatile  genius  of 
the  South,  irom  this  union  of  northern  and 
southern  talent  sprang  a  creature  of  unique 
powers,  a  buttei'fly  among  ordinary  dancers — 
the  *'  divine  Taglioni,"  as  Lablache  called  her. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Sweden  a  revolution 


in  dress.  Following  the  reforms  of  Gustavus  in 
his  court,  Fhilippo  Taglioni,  whom  many  re- 
markable ballet  compositions,  represented  botb 
in  Germany  and  France,  had  placed  in  the  rank 
of  the  most  eminent  ballet  masters,  was  pitti- 
lessly  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  farthin- 
gales, hooped  petticoats,  poudre  a  la  mareduUe, 
and  other  extravagances  of  dress  which  tumed 
the  bourgeoises  of  the  seventeenth  century  into 
the  divinities  of  the  tlieatrical  Olympus.  After 
his  marriage  Philippo  Taglioni  resided  for  some 
years  in  l^eden;  djb  passed  thence  into  Ger- 
manv.  Marie  Taglioni,  who  was  bom  23d 
Apnl,  1809,  was  then  brouglit  fh>m  France, 
where  she  had  been  at  school,  to  make  her  pub> 
lie  debut.  This  took  place  10th  June,  1822,  at 
the  Vienna  theatre,  in  a  ballet  composed  by 
her  DsUher,  and  entitled,  '*  Reception  of  a  young 
Nymph  eJt  the  Court  of  Terpsichore.*'  She  had 
commenced  the  actual  stody  of  her  art  at  eight 
years  of  age. 

Possiblv  the  study  of  dancing  is  a  more  ardu- 
ous one  tnan  that  of  any  other  art.  It  absoibs 
so  much  time,  because  it  requires  a  special  dress. 
It  cannot  be  practised  in  an  ordinary  dress,  and 
after  eveir  two  hours  of  exercise  the  dancer  is 
compelled  to  change  every  ^;arment,  and  the 
dress  will  probably  uave  positively  to  be  wrung 
out.  Philippo  Taglioni  was  exceedingly 
strict  witii  iiis  little  daughter,  though  never 
severe,  and  she  was  olosel]^  xept  to  her  acduoos 
tasks.  It  was  her  own  uifimtile  choice  to  be  a 
duaoer,  and  she  declared  that  she  would  be  a 
great  dancer  or  nothing;  she  would  mtlier  be  a 
milliner  than  be  second  tfpon  the  stage. 

On  thi6  first  public  appearance  l%:lioni  ful- 
filled her  own  wildest  oreams  of  success.  As 
the  critics  said,  she  dethroned,  with  her  first 
bound,  the  German  dancer  who  had  been  tlie 
queen  of  tliat  stage,  as  she  was  later  to  eclipse 
all  the  most  famous  dancers  of  Europe. 

As  she  came  on  to  the  stage  by  the  side  of  her 
fiither,  who  had  arranged  oer  dance,  her  emo- 
tion was  so  great  that  she  instantaneously  lost 
all  memory  of  what  she  had  rehearsed,  and  act- 
ually improvised  her  first  steps  in  public.  An 
idea  of  die  enthusiasm  created  may  be  gained 
by  the  following  words  describing  this  scene; 
*'  It  was  inspiration,  the  first  revelation  of  this 
supernatural  talent,  the  first  manifestation  of 
her  marvelous  nature,  which,  without  doubt,  is 
not  unattended  by  its  own  peculiar  genius." 

The  applause  and  cries  of  enthusiasm  forced 
her  to  reappear  eight  times  upon  the  stage;  the 
spectators  could  not  grow  tired  of  admirmg  her. 

This  theory  of  inspiration  was  no  dream. 
Madame  Taglioni  has  herself  spoken  of  the 
peculiar  sensation  which  she  often  ^experienced 
at  the  very  moment  she  was  going  upon  the 
stage,  which  would  induce  her  to  put  aside  all 
her  preparations.  Her  prepared  dance  would 
have  been  arranged  for  her  by  her  father,  tad 
somethnes  when  it  had  been  most  enthusiastic- 
ally applauded  at  rehearsal — ^when  evory  one 
had  said  of  it,  **  What  an  effect  this  will  make; 
how  beautiful  this  is!  ^* — she  would  not  hesitate 
in  the  moment  of  exaltation  to  put  it  aside. 
For,  in  that  excited  state  her  thou^t  was 
'*  Now  I  am  going  to  do  something  which  will 
succeed,^^  and  that  thought  was  onen  followed 
by,  "  The  dance  I  have  rehearsed  will  not  do— it 
will  not  succeed.^'  And  then  her  own  moment- 
ary inspiration  enabled  her  to  invent  some  ex- 
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quisiteness  of  moTement  which  would  fill  the 
audience  with  delight.  When  we  endeavor  to 
bring  before  us  the  picture  of  Taglioni^s  extra- 
ordinary successes,  we  must  remember  among 
other  things  that  she  did  not  wear  the  inelegant 
costume  which  is  peculiar  to  our  present  Sms- 
ewtea.  In  one  of  the  critiques  in  the  newspapers 
of  that  date  upon  Taglioni's  first  appearance, 
there  are  soma  severe  remarks  upon  the  uninvit- 
ing indecorousness  of  the  dress  worn  by  the 
substitutes  for  the  principal  dof^euses  who 
earned  their  bread  by  risking  their  lives  in  van- 
ishing upon  wire-supported  clouds.  Ttiglioni^s 
substitute  is  carried  away,  in  the  ballet  com- 
mented .on^  in  the  arms  of  a  god;  she  was  scant- 
ily dressed,  and  the  exhibition  excited  the  ridit- 
eous  wrath  of  dramatic  critics.  But  the  caees 
which  Toglioni  herself  always  wore  was  one 
which  was  graceful  and  modest  for  any  young 
and  elegant  girl. 

Madame  Taglioni^s  horror  of  the  wreath  of 
tulle  which  the  ballet  dancer  of  tlie  present  day 
wears  around  her  waist  is  qnite  interestii^g. 
And  it  is  not  only  in  the  cause  of  modesty,  but 
of  art,  that  she  objects  to  the  fashion.  It  may 
well  be  asked  whether  anyUiing  more  ugly  and 
offering  a  greater  offence  to  me  beauty  of  the 
human  form  could  be  invented.  Madame  Tag- 
lioni  would  not  find  it  so  liard  to  approve  the 
fashion  if  it  were  only  indecorous,  instead  of 
being  ugly  as  well,  although  she  herself  was 
never  persuaded  to  wear  a  petticoat  which 
would  show  her  knee.  She  has  been  au- 
dacious enough  to  believe  that  feminine  mod- 
esty can  be  as  fascinating  as  feminine  immod- 
esty; her  creed  bein^,  tliat  the  very  foundation 
of  the  art  of  dancing  is  never  to  forget  one^s  sex 
as  so  many  dancers  do.  Once  at  Milan  an  Aus- 
trian gentleman,  to  whom  she  had  a  letter  of 
inti*oauetion,  when  <*alling  upon  her,  made  this 
pathetic  appeal,  **Oh!  Madame  Taglioni,  you 
will  excttte  my  asking  you  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  your  skirts  made  a  litUe 
shorter  P  "  Madame  replied  by  another  ouestion, 
"  Allow  me  to  ask  if  you  are  married?  "  •*  No," 
ho  answered.  "If  you  were  married  would  you 
like  to  see  your  wife  or  daught«*s  in  such  short 
dress?"  "Why,  no."  "Well."  said  Madame, 
**  I  dance,  not  for  you,  but  for  wives  and  daugh- 
ters." In  Russia,  on  one  occasion  when  Tagli- 
oni was  dancing,  some  one  told  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  her  knee. 
Ho  was  so  surprised  that  he  left  his  box  and 
went  down  into  the  stalls  in  order  to  try  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  But  he  was  disappointed, 
it  was  impossible ;  the  dancer^s  dress  was  well 
oalculated  to  baffle  even  gazers  from  the  stalls. 
Taglioni  herself  was  edified,  during  the  perform- 
ance, b^  being  told  that  the  Emperor  had  gone 
below  m  order  to  try  and  see  her  knees. 

The  dress  which  she  wore  is  one  which  now 
looks  quaint.  What  she  wore  the  others  wore, 
for,  from  her  first  appearance,  the  fashion  was 
set  by  her,  so  that  she  carried  an  atmosphere  of 
grace  and  modesty  on  to  the  sta^.  In  her 
zenith,  Taglioni  not  only  set  the  fashions  on  the 
st^e,  but  even  off  it.  She  has  been  heard  to 
relate  a  funny  story  illustrating  the  quickness 
with  which  she  was  copied  in  anything  she 
wore.  In  Paris,  she  was  going  one  night  to  the 
opera,  and  took  out  fresh  from  its  box  a  new 
hat  just  received  from  her  ntodisto,  Mme.  Alox- 


was  kk  the  time  when  ladies  wore  hats  at  the 
opera;  and  her  new  hat  being  very  pretty,  of  a 
fine  and  delicate  straw,  she  straightway  put  it 
on  for  the  occasion.  A  few  days  afterwards  her 
milliner  came  to  her  in  consternation,  "  Madame 
Ta^oni,  whatliave  you  been  doing?  I  turned 
back  the  brim  of  your  hat,  because  it  was  so 
delicate,  that  it  might  not  be  hurt  in  the  box, 
and  you  have  worn  it  so  at  the  opera !  **  "  Oh ! " 
said  Taglioni,  "I  supposed  it  was  a  new  fiish- 
ion."  And  so  it  was,  Taglioni  having  worn  it; 
next  week  all  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera  with 
hats  turned  back  at  the  brim. 

To  the  true  artist  the  moment  of  action,  the 
instant  in  which  bean^  is  created,  must  always 
be  f\ill  of  delight.  If  Madame  Taglioni  is  asked 
whether  she  would  be  young  again,  her  reply  is, 
"  Yes,  to  dance  again ;  not  for  any  love  of  life, 
not  to  repeat  any  other  experiences  or  pleasures ; 
but  to  dance  again,  yes."  Dancing  was  to  her 
happiness;  and  that  happiness  must  have  been 
carried  in  her  face.  She  looked  happy;  she 
communicated  to  those  who  gazed  on  her  own 
delight;  she  thrilled  them  and  made  them  joy- 
ous with  sympathy.  She  notices,  in  looking  at 
ballets,  how  often  the  dancers  put  on  a  smile 
and  wear  it,  just  as  they  put  ornaments  in  their 
hair;  and  she  herself  supposes  some  part  of  her 
marvellous  power  over  the  public  to  have  lain 
in  the  fact  that  her  smiles  were  never  put  6n, 
but  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  ioy  which 
the  delight  of  movement  created  witAin  lier. 
There  seems  to  be  a  moment  of  exaltation,  with 
such  a  dimt^er  as  Taglioni,  just  before  going  on 
the  stage,  which  approaches  to  inspiration. 

What  enthusiasm  she  awoke  in  the  public  is 
well  known.  She  can  look  bnck  upon  many  a 
time  when  the  delighted  crowd  took  out  the 
horses  from  her  carriage  and  took  their  place. 
On  one  occasion,  when  dancing  at  Vienna,  she 
was  encored  five'-and4w€7Uy  times.  She  was 
always  most  crracious  in  answering  to  the  pub- 
lic wnen  recalled.  She  remembers  as  one  of  the 
greatest  compliments  she  ever  received  a  remark 
made  of  her  by  a  little  boy.  He  said  one  day  to 
his  father,  "  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see  Mad- 
ame Taglioni!  They  say  she  flies,  but  that  is 
absurd.'"  "But  she  does  fly,"  said  his  father. 
"No,"  answered  the  child,  "it  is  impossible; 
only  birds  fly."  "  Well,"  said  the  father.  "  wo 
will  go  and  see."  Accordingly  they  went  to  see 
this  great  dancer,  and  when  they  came  away 
the  child  said,  "Well,  Madame  Taglioni  does  fly 
a  little!"  and,  indeed,  she  was  so  exceedingly 
light  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  rest  for  a  half 
second  in  the  air.  What  a  marvellous  half  sec- 
ond !— tfiat  scarcely  perceptible  pause,  the  whole 
frame  vibrating  witn  the  delight  of  infringing 
the  ordinary  laws  of  matter.  It  is  very  curious 
and  suggestive  that  Madame  Taglioni  savs  she 
has  often  dreamed  that  she  was  flying.  In  the 
dream  she  would  say  to  herself,  •*  Oh,  Lsee  now 
how  one  flies;  I  will  try  it  when  I  awake." 
But  when  sleep  had  gone,  the  desire  of  the  soul 
was  not  able  to  create  wholly  new  powers  in 
tlie  body,  tiiough  it  had  power  to  make  Taglioni 
a  true  artist  of  motion.  That  is  what  she  has 
always  felt  herself  to  be.  People  have  fre- 
quently said  to  her,  when  dancers  have  been 
Going  extremely  pretty  and  very  difficult  things, 
"  Why  do  you  not  also  do  that?  "  "  Because," 
she  would  answer,  "  these  are  wonderful  gym- 
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that  great  faith  which  gives  the  artist  happy 
indepeudcnce  o(  soul ;  she  believed  that  the  art- 
ist makes  the  public.  And  with  her  c^enius  she 
was  able  to  fulfil  her  faith ;  it  is  the  lesser  art- 
ists who  needs  must  be  crushed  by  the  cry  ef 
the  foolish  public  for  false  art.*  And  then  she 
has  always  had  the  delightful  audacity  of  abso- 
lute success.  She  was  queen  of  the  theatre  at  a 
time  when  a  young  ^rl  is  scarcely  making  lier 
first  appeanince.  Her  triumphs  at  Vienna, 
Stuttgart,  and  Munich  culminated  at  Paris, 
where  she  was  indeed  idolised. 

If  she  left  glorious  memories  at  Vienna,  they 
were  tender  ones  she  left  at  Stuttgart.  Being  so 
good  and  pure,  and  even  to  the  Catholic  mind 
worthy  of  the  name  she  bore,  and  as  well 
brouglit  up  as  a  princess,  she  had  found  in  the 
queen  a  friend,  a  sister.  Received  at  Uio  soirees 
of  the  castle,  she  there  passed  the  time  in  inti- 
mate conversations  with  her  august  pix>tectress. 
At  her  last  representation  all  the  town  saw  the 
queen  in  the  front  of  the  box  by  the  side  of  the 
king  wiping  away  her  tears  of  regret  and  ad- 
mimtion.  JEverybody  was  able  to  hear  her 
answer  to  her  husband,  who  was  scolding 
her  in  an  undertone  for  this  little  weakness,  ''  If 
it  were  my  sister  who  was  leaving  me  I  should 
not  be  more  distressed.^'  The  same  goodwill 
had  greeted  her  at  Munich.  She  had  been  in- 
vited to  present  herself  before  the  queen;  her 
mother  accompanied  her  ^  while  she  was  enter- 
ing into  tJie  ante-chamber  where  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  were  already  assembled  waiting  for 
the  queen,  a  stout  gentleman,  whom  she  did  not 
know,  approached  iier.  He  had  been  half  lying 
down  on  a  couch,  from  which  he  rose  to  come 
towards  her.  "What  is  your  age,  my  child?" 
he  said.  "  I  am  fourteen  years  old."  "  What, 
so  young  and  so  talented!"  At  this  moment  the 
queen  appears;    the  stout  ^ntlcman  goes    in 

oucts  her  to  Mdllc. 
to  you  my 
imagme  tne  surpnse  of  the 
bright  timid  child.  At  another  time  she  was 
invited  to  the  castle  to  receive  some  compli- 
ments on  the  subject  of  a  new  ballet,  and  while 
the  king  and  queen  were  in  conversation  with 
her,  the  young  princesses  happened  to  come  by. 
••Salute  Mdlte.  Taglioni,  my  children,"  said 
King  Max,  **  and  let  her  see  that  you  have  prof- 
ited ny  the  lessons  of  grace  which  she  gives  you 
at  the  theatre," 

At  length  Paris  was  reached,  where  Marie 
Taglioni  appeared  at  the  Opera  Fran<^  on  the 
23d  July,  1827,  in  the  Sicilten.  In  this  city  she 
danced  in  six  different  ballets — the  one  already 
named,  the  VestaU,  Mars  et  Venus,  Femand  Cor- 
tez^  Lcs  Bayaderes^  and  the  Camavale  de  Venise — 
a  happy  mixture  of  classical  and  modem  com- 
positions. After  her  first  repi-esentation  in 
Paris,  on  the  date  named  above,  several  persons 
begged  of  her  father  Uie  favor  of  bein^  presented 
to  tier.  'Amongst  others  was  M.  Tfliiers,  who 
paid  her  the  most  charming  compliments,  and, 
turning  towards  Monsieur  Taglioni,  said  to  him, 
••You  ought  to  be  proud  of  halving  moulded 
such  a  perfection ;  but  her  inimitable  grace,  this 
she  owes  to  herself  alone."  Hereupon  the 
mother  of  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing a  little  aside,  came  nearer  to  M.  Thiers,  and 
saui  to  him,  '*  But,  Monsieur,  do  you  reckon  me 
for  notliing  in  the  production  of  her  talent?  " 
Monsieur  Thiers  then  made  the  acknowledge- 
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ment  of  his  omission  by  bowing  low  to  Madame 
Taglioni.  But  Munich  had  only  lent  the  child 
to  raris  for  a  short  time,  and  she  returned  to  the 
former  town  to  complete  her  engagement.  Yet 
Paris  had  charms.  Taglioni  returned  to  the 
gay  city  in  April,  1828,  and  her  engaganent 
uiere  continued  for  ten  years.  We  may  take  a 
Frenchman's  description  of  the  repr^entatioiiB 
which  she  gave  dunng  thb  period. 

••  As  a  Nmad  she  glides  over  the  floor  like  a 
drop  of  water  on  a  branch  of  corol ;  as  Flora, 
she  IS  lighter  than  the  gauze  moved  by  the  wind 
around  ner.  It  is  an  angel  who  remounts  to  the 
skv  under  the  features  of  the  Bayadere;  it  is  a 
sylphide  who  flies  away  as  tlie  soul  of  a  youns 
girl  who  dies  of  love  and  of  regret;  hardly  could 
a  bird  follow  all  the  caprices  of  the  peasant  girl 
in  Ouillaume  Telly  or  compass  Natalie  when  she 
flees  from  a  lover.  In  the  RevoUe  au  SeraU  there 
is  found  by  the  side  of  all  Uie  grace  of  the  most 
voluptuous  poses*  the  modesty  of  a  young  girl 
who  loves,  and  the  pride  of  an  Amazon  to  whom  j 
love  gives  courage  and  places  the  casque  on  her 
head.  The  FUlc  du  Danube  reveals  to  us  one  of 
those  delicious  visions  of  the  North,  the  Fay  of 
the  Waters,  who  sails  on  the  great  river  like  a 
flake  of  foam — like  the  feathei*  stolen  from  the 
wing  of  the  swan.  It  is  Uie  Venus  of  the  mod- 
ern mythology,  All  these  roles,  so  varied,  so 
different  in  expression,  are  just  so  many  crea- 
tions, which  make  Marie  Taglioni  the  object  of 
an  admiration  which  the  charm  of  her  person 
I'enders  day  by  day  more  inexpressible." 

The  personal  attractions  of  Mdle.  Taglioni 
were  infinitely  heightaied  by  her  frank  manner 
and  her  natural  modesty  of  character,  which 
never  deserted  her,  even  when  she  was  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  On 
one  occasion  she  was  invited  to  Berlin  daring  a 
vacation,  when  question  arose  as  to  the  piece  in 
which  she  was  to  make  her  debut.  An  official 
warning  reached  her  from  the  castle  not  to  play 
the  Bayadere.  She  imderstood  the  motive  for 
which  this  work  had  been  so  smitten  with  the 
royal  reprobation.  Other  dancers  who  had 
played  this  rdle  had  given  to  it  a  cliaracter  that 
was  even  more  than  light.  They  had  been  ill 
received  in  it,  and  in  conseouence  the  work, 
which  liad  been  both  badly  understood  and  still 
more  badly  presented,  had  never  even  obt^ned 
a  succes  de  scandale.  Marie  Taglioni  wished  to 
show  herself  in  that  part.  She  had  but  to  ap- 
pear in  order  to  conquer  the  unfavorable  pr^)o&- 
sessions;  the  modesty  and  decency  which  she 
displayed  in  her  assumption  of  the  character 
presented  the  piece  in  quite  a  new  }ight,  and  the 
success  was  immense.  The  king,  who  had 
wished  to  be  present  at  the  rcheai*sals^  was  the 
first  to  render  homage  to  this  pure  and  noble 
talent — homage  of  the  most  gracious  and  flatter- 
ing kind.  The  princesses  and  the  young  princes 
came,  with  the  peimission  of  their  fiither,  to  be 
present  at  the  general  rehearsal,  to  pay  Taglioni 
special  honor.  After  the  representation  the  king 
was  full  of  thanks  and  praises.  He  reproached 
Mdlle.  Taglioni  that  she  had  not  come  earlier  to 
Berlin.  •'•If  I  had  been  able,"  said  he,  "I 
would  have  been  to  see  you  in  Paris."  ••  Sir, 
the  times  are  changed,"  answered  Taglioni*  with 
a  littie  air  of  ix)guery,  ••it  is  not  every  one  who 
wishes  Uiat  comes."  An  answer  whereat  King 
William  laughed.  Two  jrears  before  this  timcv 
namely  in  1830,  Taglioni  had  snatched  a  mo- 
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ment  from  the  vacation  of  her  Paris  engage- 
ment to  dance  in  London,  where  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  June  3, 1830. 

It  was  a  great  night  at  the  Eing^s  Theatre 
when  the  Taglioni  first  appeai*ed  on  an  English 
stage.  Lahlache  (whom  Taglioni  used  to  call 
**  Lablache  the  little  ",)  and  Madame  Malibran, 
were  great  attractions  in  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
when  the  manager  had  secured  Taglioni  for  "  ab- 
solutely three  weeks  only,*'  he  know  that  his 
house  would  be  packed  to  suffocation.  The  pub- 
lic desired  to  judge  of  the  dancer  who  was  so 
worshipped  by  the  French  nation.  Her  dancing 
duiing  Uiat  brief  stay  in  London  is  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  delight  to  some  who  saw  it.  One 
of  our  great  painters  remarked  recently,  *'  Well 
do  I  remember  when  Taglioni  first  cumced  in 
London,  how  she  electrified  the  town — the  people 
had  never  seen  such  dancing.^  The*  following 
appeared  in  the  Examiner  of  June  6, 1830 : 

*'  After  the  opera,  the  much-tfdked-of  Taglioni 
came  floating  on  the  stage  in  the  part  of  J7on» 
in  the  ballet  of  Flora  et  Zephtpr.  For  once  fame 
has  not  overstepped  our  anticipations.  Signora 
Taglioni  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  grace 
ana  el^ance,  as  a  dancer,  we  ever  beheld.  Her 
movements  are  all  a  series  of  classical  studies. 
Not  only  does  it  seem  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference whether  she  be  standing  cm  one  foot  or 
on  two  feet,  but  every  evolution  is  accomplished 
with  such  extraordinary  ease,  and  with  the  air- 
iness of  thistledown,  that  it  would  scarcely  have 
increased  our  wonder  and  ddight  had  ascended 
like  a  spirit." 

Just  a  month  later  the  same  paper  speaks  of 
herdepcuture: 

*'  The  Opera  House  has  lost  the  great  attrac- 
tions which  have  of  late  cranmied  every  part  of 
it  nightly.  MadamoiseUe  Taglioni  has  pointed 
her  toe  towards  Paris  again,  and  with  a  few  of 
her  light  trips  and  elastic  bounds  will  soon  meas- 
ure the  distance  between  the  two  cities." 

From  the  AOienoaifn  of  June  2, 1830,  we  quote 
the  following: 

"The  revived  ballet  of  "Flcwe  et  25ephyre" 
followed,  and  introduced  a  new  claimant  upon 
British  applause,  in  the  symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful person  of  Signora  Taglioni.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly a  first-rate  danaeuse — elastic,  graceful, 
and  original!  Her  countenance,  at  moments, 
strongly  reminded  us  of  Garadori,  and  she  pos- 
sesses what  few  dancers  can  boast  of,  a  fine  arm. 
She  is  much  improved  in  figure'  since  we  last 
saw  her  in  Piuis,  where  she  is  so  idolized  that, 
we  understand,  Laporte  has  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  her,  foe  even  the  short 
term  of  a  month." 

A  critcism  in  the  TKmes  of  June  7th  suggests 
a  curious  difierence  between  Taglioni  and  other 
dancers.  She  was  less  showy  and  more  artistic : 
"In  the  new  ballet  of  'Flore  et  Z^phire'  Mdlle. 
Taglioni  made  her  second  appearance.  When 
we  witnessed  her  performance  on  Thurday  we 
stood  very  close  to  ner,  and  therefore  were  fully 
able  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  her  style 
of  dancing.  Our  impression  was  consequently 
ffreatly  in  favor  of  her  attainments.  On  Satur- 
day the  crowded  state  of  the  house  and  other 
circumstances  drove  us  at  some  distance  from 
tlie  stage,  uid  there  we  found  that  the  effect  of 
her  dancing  was  quite  different.    All  the  grace- 
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chief  characteristics  of  her  dancing,  were  almost 
imperceptible,  ai\d  made  Taglioni  appear  supe- 
rior indeed  to  the  other  dancers  in  grace,  but  in- 
ferior to  some  that  we  have  seen  in  brilliancy  of 
execution."  It  is  doubtful  whether  too  much 
importance  should  be  attached  to  tills  critique, 
as  the  writer  himself  rather  suggests  that  he 
was  a  little  put  out  at  not  obtaining  a  good  seat. 

In  the  AihemBum  of  June  12,  1830,  appeared 
a  venr  pretty  description  of  Taglioni's  peculiarly 
exquisite  retouching  of  earth,  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  must  fonnve  an  atrocious  pun :  "  The 
revived  ballet  of  •  Flore  et  Z6phire  *  followed,  in 
which  the  •divine  Taglioni,'  as  our  French 
neighbors  deslg^nate  her,  made  her  third  appear- 
ance. She  is  certainly  angelical — ^almost  Eve- 
angelical; — *  grace  is  in  her  stqw,'  whether 
*  heaven  be  in  her  eye'  or  not.  The  manner  in 
which  she  occasionally  springs  from  this  cold 
sphere  leads  us  to  think  that  by  an  extent  of 
volition  she  might,  with  perfect  ease,  visit  the 
lively  inhabitants  of  Mercury ; — ^but  her  descent 
— h&c  return — her  feathcr-likc,  snow-fall  resump- 
tion of  the  '  tread  of  earth '  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Her  bound  upwards  is  graceful  and  nat- 
ural; it  is  her  coming  back  again  that  is  super' 
natural^ 

In  the  same  paper,  on  June  19, 1830,  we  find 
an  interesting  comparison  of  Taglioni  with  Yes- 
tris :  "  Between  the  acts  there  was  a  divertisse- 
ment, in  which  the  Taglioni,  Brocard,  Coulon, 
and  Gosselin  appeared.  The  favoritism  shown 
to  the  new  comer  is  ouite  enough  to  excite  jeal- 
ousy even  in  the  proressors  of  a  sister  art.  She 
certainly  is  an  extraordinary  dancer. 

"The  ballet  of  'Guillaume  Tell,'  which  fol- 
lowed the  opera,  afforded  this  muse  of  the  'poetry 
of  motion '  a  new  opportunity  to  captivate  even 
those  who  had  sworn  never  to  be  enchanted  by 
any  one  after  Ronzi  Yestris.  There  was,  per- 
haps, more  naivete,  more  arch  simplicity,  in  the 
little  favorite's  manner,  but  she  had  not  t^e  serious 
grace,  or  the  mi^estlc  ease  of  Taglioni.  The 
house  was  in  raptures  with  her  cbnce  to  the 
'  Choeur  des  Montagnards '  particularly,  which, 
being  sung,  brought  back  to  our  minds  our  class- 
ical readings  of  t£e  mingled  dance  and  chorus  in 
the  Grecian  volleys  of  oM.  Had  they  a  Taglioni 
in  those  days  P" 

Taglioni  Is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  as  many  readers  will  remember : 

'*  My  Lord  Tomnoddy  he  raided  his  head. 
And  thus  to  Tiger  Thn  he  Birid, 

'  MaHbran's  dead, 

Duveroay's  fled, 
Taglioni  has  not  yet  arrived  in  her  stead ; 
Tiger  Tim,  come  tell  mo  true, 
"What  may  a  Nobleman  find  to  do?' ^ 

After  her  brief  but  sufficiently  triumphal  sta3r 
amid  the  more  coolly  critical  islanders,  Taglioni 
returned  to  the  Fans  which  so  loved  her.  The 
French  critiques  upon  her  are  written  in  a  more 
intensely  artistic  spirit;  the  art  of  dancing  is 
more  appreciable  in  its  subtleties  by  that  volatile 
nation.  Her  appearance  in  Paris  was  considered 
to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  dancing. 
Then,  it  was  said,  decency  and  pleasure,  proprir 
ety  and  voluptuousness,  discovered  that  they 
were  sisters,  marie  Taglioni  became  the  object 
of  a  cuUe;  the  critical  journals  adored  her  under 
the  epithets  of  admirable,  inconceivable,  prodig- 
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the  cnmneradon  of  which  would  fill  a  volome. 
How  far  this  enthusiasm  occasionally  went  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Meyerbeer  declined 
to  put  on  the  stage  at  Berlin  his  opera  *'  Robert 
le  Diable  ^*  if  Marie  Taglloni,  for  whom  he  had 
expressly  composed  the  music,  was  not  engaged 
to  dance  in  the  part  of  the  nun  in  the  third  act. 

After  the  completion  of  the  engagement  at 
Paris.  Taglioni  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg,  danc- 
ing there  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  Se|^  1837, 
and  remaining  in  Russia  until  1842.  Paris,  as 
may  be  well  imagined,  was  profuse  in  its  adieux, 
and  many  an  enthusiastic  ode  is  on  record  in 
which  its  poetic  fervor  endeavored  to  find  relief. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  was  very  ami- 
able towards  her,  and  alwavs  came  on  to  the 
stage  to  speak  to  her  when  sne  was  performing. 
On  one  occasion,  after  she  had  been  dancing,  the 
empress  came  to  speak  to  her;  and  when,  just 
afterwards,  Nicholas  came  himself  he  said,  **  You 
have  seen  the  empress?"  "Yes,"  answered 
Mdlle.  Taglioni,  *'  she  has  done  me  the  honor  of 
coming  to  me.*'  He  said,  '*She  lias  never  done 
this  before  for  any  one."  "What  a  pretty  foot 
tbe  empress  has,"  remarked  Mdlle.  Taglioni. 
♦*  Yes,"  replied  the  emperor,  ••  I  think  she  would 
have  made  a  very  good  dancer! "  She  was  in 
Russia  at  the  time  of  the  present  emperor^s  be- 
trotliid ;  and  when  Nicholas  came  on  to  the  stage 
to  her  he  said  to  Taglioni,  "Congratulate  me, 
because  my  son  is  going  to  marry  a  person  of  his 
own  choice."  Madame  Taglioni  possesses  an 
autograph  of  the  great  Napoleon ;  and  among 
her  many  souvenirs  of  eminent  jpersons  is  a  letter 
from  George  Sand,  in  which  the  great  novelist 
thus  indicates  her  interest  in  the  dancer:  "I  am 
so  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  you  my  constant  admiration." 

I)istinguidied  as  waa  Madame  Taglioni  in  all 
the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  it  was  in  P:iris, 
the  lending  city  of  taste,  that  the  critical  appre- 
ciation of  her  reached  its  height.  Techmcal 
knowledge  and  romantic  enthusiasm  joined  in 
such  descriptions  as  the  following:  "Madame 
Taglioni*8  tedent  differs  from  that  which  is  me- 
chanically perpetuated  on  our  stage  in  that  it 
offers  the  impossible  conjunction  of  the  graces 
which  form  toe  second  nature  of  the  theatre  and 
of  those  graces  which  are  necessary  in  socie^. 
Her  dancing  is  a  marvellous  combination  of  the 
dance  of  the  opera  and  the  dance  of  the  fashiona- 
ble ballroom.  By  this  fusion,  which  is  effected 
with  as  much  art  as  nature,  lines  like  a  telegraph 
wire,  figures  that  seem  to  be  taken  from  geome- 
try, altogether  disappear.  We  have  no  more  of 
those  laboriously  voluptuous  poses — no  more  of 
those  would-be  lascivious  scenes  which  are  played 
with  the  smile  and  with  the  eyes.  No  more 
pointed  elbows,  apparently  dislocated  wrists, 
outstretched  little  lingers,  nothing  which  savors 
of  the  toil  of  the  profession,  the  artifices  of  a 
trade,  or  the  stamp  of  a  school.  All  her  propoi^ 
tions  are  fiill  of  harmony.  She  delineates  in 
the  entirety  of  her  composition  deliciously  round- 
ed contours  or  lines  of  a  marvellous  purity. 
There  is  in  all  her  person  a  remarkable  supple- 
ness, in  all  her  movements  a  lightness  which  re- 
moves her  from  the  earth.  If  one  can  so  express 
it,  she  dances  from  everywhere^  as  if  each  one  of 
her  limbs  was  borne  by  wings.  In  no  wise  has 
she  made  of  dancing  a  trade  by  which  to  arrive 
at  fortune,  or  an  art  in  which  to  glory.  Dancing 
is  in  her  a  gift  of  nature,  an  instinct,  a  genius." 


Strange  as  it  mavseem  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  dancing  of  avera^  performers, 
it  will  be  observed  that  me  art  in  its  higiier  de- 
velopments can  be  critically  regarded  as  the 
pvoduct  of  inspiration  and  rcpresoitation  of  ideal 
beauty,  equally  with  painting,  poeuy.  or  music 
Those  who  might  despise  dancing  in  its  ofdinary 
forms  might  thus  be  compiled  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  something  transcendental  in  it,  when 
Its  impulses  have  the  spontaneity  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  that  genius  which  can  sanctify  even 
those  which  are  usually  deemed  the  lower  forms 
of  artistic  expression. 

The  capacities  which  reside  in  dancing  of  be- 
coming a  real  and  true  art  have  been  il&stnted 
only' by  a  few  inspired  artists.  Hie  dancing  (^  the 
ordinary  premieres  danseuses  is  an  exhibition  of 
acquired  gracesandstagetraditioii,  taught  by  tbe 
ballet-master.  We  have  the  corresponding  level 
in  all  the  arts,  and  continualhr  content  ourselves 
with  the  work  of  cunning  angers  and  a  clever 
brain,  simply  because  gemus  and  inspiration  are 
so  rare.  So  infinitely  rare  are  these  great  gifts 
upon  the  stage  that  we  turn  our  backs  on  die 
graceful  art  which  spears  to  us  as  little  ^se 
wan  a  degraded  and  somewhat  monotonous  form 
of  amusement.  But  when  a  dancor  like  Tafi^Uoni 
appears  before  the  world,  modest  in  hersc^  but 
pursuing  with  impassioned  delight  the  ideal 
which  is  realizsed  cmly  in  her  dreams,  she  gives 
to  the  bare  boards  of  the  theatre  the  same  air  dt 
sanctity  which  pervades  the  studio  of  a  great 
artist.  Adam  Smith  considered  dancing  much 
more  expressive  than  music,  and  pei^Am  more 
so  than  anv  other  art.  But,  as  Mr.  William 
Bellars,  in  his  **Fine  Arts  and  their  Uses,"  re- 
marks :  **  The  present  condition  of  dancing,  con- 
sidered as  a  poetical  art,  is  certainly  anything 
but  encouragmg.  The  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  degraded  has  been  only  too  fully  turned  to 
account,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  many  po^ 
sons  discountenance  it  altogether.  .  .  .  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  most  things  in 
the  world  are  liable  to  corruption,  and  tbe  fact 
that  dancing  has  been  applied  to  ignoble  uses  is 
no  argument  against  its  capability  for  better 
things.  Not  only  is  the  human  form,  the  crown 
of  Grod^s  creation*  comely,  but  the  movements 
with  which  it  is  endowed  are  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing the  very  perfection  of  grace.  We  think  it 
well  to  take  pleasure  in  the  bending  of  the  hare- 
bell, the  waving  of  the  cornfield,  the  dance  ot 
the  forest  leaves;  we  &il  not  to  delight  in  the 
bound  of  the  fkwn,  the  flit  of  the  swallow,  ibe 
majestic  sail  of  the  sea-gulL  Surely  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  ignore  in  the  movement  of  our 
own  marvellous  human  fi*ame  a  source  of  grester 
aesthetic  pleasure  still.  A  dancer  who  is  worthy 
to  be  called  an  artist  will  find  out  all  kinds  of 
subtle  graces  and  delicacies  of  moveraentt  and 
set  them  before  us  with  simplicity  and  refine- 
ment.^^ Such  an  artist  was  Ta^HonL  The 
spirit  which  inspired  her  shared  m  the  purity 
which  iUumines  true  genius.  A  writer  in  a 
magazine  of  forty  years  ago  put  it  thus :  '*  Jere- 
my Taylor  pronounced  an  anathema  against 
dancing.  Had  he  ever  seen  Tagli<mi  he  would 
have  tSken  a  akUl.^^ 

But  dancing  is  one  of  the  fugitive  arts.  Tbe 
artist  reaps  immediate  reward,  but  cannot  crystal- 
lize his  work  so  that  prosperity  may  look  on  U  and 
learn  therefrom.  In  attempting  to  realize  Tag- 
lioni's  peculiar  power  we  are  obuged  to  form  the 
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picture  out  of  the  descriptions  of  others.  M6ry 
compares  her  to  the  fabled  runner,  who  could 
pass  over  flowers  without  breaking  them  down. 
N.  P.  Willis  saw  her  at  the  Pans  Opera,  and 
records  the  impression  which  she  prcSiuced  on 
him  in  his  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way : " 

"  House  crowded — King  and  family  present. 
The  opera  or  ballet  was  La  BamdcrCf  in  which 
Taglloni  takes  the  part  of  a  dancing  girl,  of 
whom  the  Bram^  and  an  Indian  IVince  are 
both  enamoured.     Taglioni*s  part  is  all  pan* 
tomime.    She  does  not  speak  during  the  play, 
but  her  motion  is  more  than  articulate.    Her 
first  appearance  was  in  a  troop  of  Indian  danc- 
ing girls,  who  were  received  with  a  tremendous 
round  of  applause   from   the   audience.    The 
splendor  of  the  spectacle  bewildered  me  for  a 
moment  or  two,  but  I  presently  found  my  eyes 
riveted  to  a  childish    creature   floating  about 
amongst  the  rest,  whom  I  took  for  some  beau- 
tiful young  deve  making  her  first  essays ,    .    .  . 
This  was  TagUoni.    She  came  forward  presently 
in  upas  aeid.    She  looks  not  more  than  fifiieen. 
Her  figure  is  small,  but  rounded  to  the  very  last 
degree  of  perfection.    Her  face  is  strangely  mter- 
esnng— not  quite  beautiful,  but  of  a  half  reeling, 
half  retiring  sweetness,  that  you  sometimes  see 
blended  wim  a  secluded  reserve  of  unconscious 
refinement  of  a  young  girl  just  out  in  a  circle  of 
fashion.    In  her  greatest  exertions  her  features 
retain  a  half-timid  smile.     No  language  can  de- 
scribe her  motion.    She  swims  in  your  eye  like 
a  curl  of  smoke,  or  a  fiake  of  down.    Her  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  to  keep  to  the  fioor.    You  have 
that  feeling  while  you  gaze  upon  her  that,  if  she 
were  to  rise  and  float  way  like  Ariel,  you  would 
Bcfooe  be  surprised,  and  yet  all  is  done  with  such 
a  childish  unconsciousness  of  admiration.    .    . 
that  delight  with  which  she  fills  you  is  unmm- 

glod." 

In  1833  she  paid  a  fiying  visit  to  Dublin  and 
to  Liverpool,  dancmg  at  me  former  city  on  t^e 
18th  July,  at  the  latter  on  the  IStli  August. 

Mademoiselle  Taglioni  became  the  Comtesse 
Gilbert  de  Voisins.  She  has  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  latter  is  now  the  Princesse  Marguerite 
Troubetzkoy,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children. 
The  former  is  in  the  army,  and  was  made  prisoner 
when  with  tiie  Prussians  at  Werth.  Madame 
Taglioni  received  a  letter  announcing  his  death, 
and  she  and  her  daughter  wore  his  mourning  for 
ten  days,  when  they  neard  that  it  was  another  of 
the  same  name  who  had  been  killed,  and  that  he 
was  but  wounded.  Madame  T^lioni  immedi- 
ately started  in  search  of  him,  ana  went  through 
all  the  hospitals.  Eventually  she  found  him  at 
Dusseldor^  where  he  lay  four  months  in  bed. 
Madame  Taglioni  has  indeed  had  her  full  share 
of  trouble  — a  larger  share  than  most  of  us 
would  think  at  all  fit  to  be  the  burden  of  this 
butterfly  existence.  She  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1847,  while  still  in  her  zenith.  She  preferred 
to  depart  leaving  her  memory  perfect.  She  now 
lives  in  London,  still  full  of  active  life,  warm  in- 
terests, and  love  for  her  art.  She  is  doing  her 
utmost  for  it  in  teaching  all  the  grace  she  can  to 
the  rising  generation  of  voung  ladies  of  noble 
family.  The  work  is  fuU  of  pleasure  for  her : 
she  especially  delights  in  teachmg  children,  and 
she  is  so  Mi  of  sweetness  and  delicate  feeling 
that  her  pupils  cannot  but  love  her.  She  can 
accomplish  what  many  a  younger  person  could 
not  do,  for  her  health  is  periect.    She  can  sleep 


in  a  railway  train  or  in  a  strange  bed  as  content- 
edly as  a  cnild ;  she  does  not  know  what  a  head- 
ache is ;  she  has  never  been  ill  in  her  life,  except 
that  she  had  once  an  attack  of  the  cholera.  A 
magnificent  constitution,  inherited  from  her 
father,  who  was  merry  and  happy  as  a  boy  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  at  an  advanced  age,  must 
be,  of  course,  the  foundation  of  this  admirable 
health;  but  those  who  lead  the  usual  sedentary 
life  of  the  city  would  do  well  to  consider  how 
fkr  the  habit  of  exercise  has  helped  to  produce 
it.  Partly  perhaps  her  interest  in  all  about  her 
arises,  as  she  has  herself  expressed  it,  fVom  the 
fact  th^  her  study  was  so  incessant  in  her  early 
youth  that  very  much  of  what  young  people  are 
wearied  of  is  quite  fresh  and  novel  to  her.  Her 
general  education  was  carried  on  notwithstand- 
mg  her  special  study ;  but  she  had  to  sacrifice 
many  amusements,  and,  above  all,  the  study  of 
music,  for  which  she  had  great  taste.  Her  keen 
sensitiveness  to  the  meaning  and  rhythm  of 
music  has  liad  much  to  do  with  the  exquisite 
expreasiveness  of  her  dancing. 

With  regard  to  the  neglected  art  of  which 
Madame  Taglioni  has  shown  herself  a  queen, 
may  we  be  aGowed  to  use  the  words  of  Steele  in 
Spectator  by  way  of  i^peal  to  those  who  disre- 
gard it : 

"  It  may  perhaps  appear  odd  that  I,  who  set 
up  for  a  mighty  lover  of  virtue,  should  take  so 
much  pains  to  i*ecommend  what  the  soberer  put 
of  mankind  look  upon  to  be  a  trifle;  but,  under 
favor  of  the  sobo^r  part  of  mankind,  I  think 
they  have  not  enough  considered  tliis  matter, 
and  for  that  reason  <»ily  disesteem  it." 

University  Magazine. 

THB  MAID  AND  THE  LEAF. 

A  JAPANESE  IDEA. 

A  dead  leaf  drifted  along  tho  bdow, 
A  poor  brown  leaf  with  edges  torn; 

Now  here,  now  there,  blown  high  and  low. 
An  outcast,  and  a  thing  of  soom. 

AlasI    Alas! 
So  life  drifts  on  to  hearts  forlorn. 

Once  in  a  bower,  ft*csh  and  bright, 
Kissed  by  the  sun-rays  and  the  dew, 

A  maid  to  flee  tho  hot  sun's  might 
Prone  on  the  ground  her  fair  limbs  threw, 

To  sleep,  to  sleep, 
And  dream  of  some  one  that  she  knew. 

She  slept  and  dreamt  a  horrid  thing — 
ITiat  he  she  loved  firom  her  would  stray; 

And  starting  up,  deep  sorrowing, 
Besolvcd  to  seek  him  out  that  day. 

Alasl    AlasI 
^Twas  all  too  tme— he'd  fled  away. 

Her  last  love  token— Just  a  leaf 
Of  sycamore— 4ove*s  emblem  bright, 

She  threw  away,  then  prayed  that  grief 
Might  bear  her  off  f^m  mortal  8%ht. 

Alas!    Alasl 
Whilst  the  dead  leaf  drifted  through  the  night. 

THAT    DAY    ON    INNISMOBE. 

SECOND  HALF. 

Chapter  IV. — Morris  Propounds  a  Plan. 

.  Leaving  Morris  in  the  curragh^  Clara  and  I 
ascended  the  shelving  beach.  And  on  coming 
out  of  the  cave  into  the  daylight  we  found  our- 
selves in  an  irregular  shaped  grassy  inclosure, 
walled  in  on  all  sides  by  overhanging  precipices. 
There  were  several  other  caves  openmg  into  this 
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strange  inclosnre  rery  like  the  one  we  had 
enteral  it  by.  But  unless  it  might  be  through 
one  of  these,  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
communication  with  the  sea  outside  or  the  land 
above.  We  were  alone,  and  free  from  ail  dan- 
ger of  beinff  interrupted.  And  there,  in  that 
strange  and  lonely  spot,  surrounded  by  the  wild 
crags  of  Innismore,  I  told  Clara  that  I  loved 
her,  and  heml  from  her  the  sweet  confession 
that  she  loved  me  in  return.  Indeed,  I  had  long 
understood,  or  at  any  rate  hoped  that  I  under- 
stood, the  feelines  of  my  cousin  towards  myself; 
but  it  had  been  Uie  conduct  of  Major  Barrett  and 
his  evident  design  upon,  her  hand  that  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  her  regard 
for  me ;  and  she  told  mc  that  it  had  been  since 
his  coming  to  the  castle  that  she  had  determined 
she  shouM  never  marry,  unless,  perhaps,  I 
should  ask  her. 

Then  she  promised,  bs  the  tears  dimmed  her 
eyes  and  her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs,  neitlier 
my  absence,  however  long  it  might  be,  nor  en- 
treaties nor  tlireats  from  any  one,  should  make 
her  forget  me,  or  break  the  promise  she  now 
gave  me.  And  tben  she  begged  me  to  take  her 
back  to  Mrs.  Vance  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 
This,  I  was  about  to  do,  when  the  resolution  of 
the  morning  came  into  my  mind,  and  with  it  a 
presentiment  that  if  I  did  not  make  the  very 
most  of  this  opportunity,  I  should  have  cause  to 
regret  it  afterwards.  I  therefore  delayed,  in 
order  to  propose  to  Clara  to  take  some  decided 
step.  I  reminded  her  of  the  power  and  deter- 
mination of  those  who  were  opposed  to  us.  I 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  very  foot  that  we 
tad  with  such  difficulty  contrived  even  to  speak 
to  one  another,  shewed  that  our  wishes  to  our 
happiness  would  be  but  little  considered. 

•*Will  you  not,"  I  ui^,  "allow  me  to  go 
openly  ana  demand  your  hand  from  Mrs.  Vance? 
And  if  I  should  be  refused,  then,**  I  added, 
*•  think  how  well  and  how  long  we  have  known 
each  other;  think  of  the  cnm  conspiracy  now 
made  to  separate  us.  By  what  rinit,"  I  ex- 
claimed, '*  does  this  stranger  thrust  himself  be- 
tween us,  and  try  to  take  you  from  me?  Has 
he  known  you  as  I  have?  Has  ho  thought  of 
or  cared  for  you  as  I  have?  Can  he  ever  love 
or  cherish  you  as  /shall  do?  O  Clai-a!  why  not 
escape  with  me  from  those  who  are  bent  on 
making  our  lives  miserable,  and  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  do  us  so  terrible  an  injury?  " 

"HaiTyl"  she  said  looking,  I  remember  to 
have  noticed  at  the  time,  very  pale  but  quite 
calm,  "  do  not  ask  me  to  do  that.  I  love  you 
with  my  heart,  indeed,  I  do;  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  run  away,  even  with  you,  from  my 
father's  house.  Still  I  will  do  anything  you  ask 
— even  that,  if  you  bid  me — for  I  have  no  one  in 
the  world  but  you  now  to  trust;  but  oh,  don't 
ask  that  while  Uiere  is  anything  else  possible. 
See!  why  should  we  not  wait,  even  for  a  few 
years?  I  will  pledge  myself  to  you  in  whatever 
way  you  like;  anything  to  make  you  happy 
wmle  you  are  away  from  us;  only  dont  bid  me 
do  what  I  know  would  break  my  lather's  heart, 
were  he  alive." 

I  could  not  urge  hw  further;  and  so,  after  » 
few  minutes,  when  her  agitation  had   passed 
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soon  as  we  spoke  of  going  back,  ho  told  us  that 
it  was  now  impossible  to  get  across  the  black 
stone,  and  that  we  should  have  to  wait  UQtil  the 
tide  rose  again.  And  we  then  found  that  short 
as.  the  time  had  seemed  to  us,  we  had  been  an 
hour  away.  Morris  told  us  moreover,  that 
when  we  left  him  he  had  gone  back  to  the  mouth 
of  tiie  narrow  entrance,  and  had  seen  the  boat 
searching  for  us  in  the  cave,  but  unable  to  make 
out  by  wluch  of  the  many  passages  we  had  dis- 
appeared. That  Mi^or  Jwurrett  Dad  then  gone 
outside,  to  see  if  we  were  there,  but  had  re- 
turned; and  that  he  had  heard  him  say  that  it 
would  be  best  to  get  a  guide.  That  then,  as  the 
water  was  getting  very  low,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  return,  and  that  while  waiting  for  us,  he  had 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  for  a  time,  but  that  he 
tiiought  the  boat  must  now  have  left  the  cave. 

Then  Morris  continued :  **  It  will  be  two  hours 
yet  before  the  tide  will  be  high  enough  for  us  to 
get  out  of  this  the  way  we  came;  and  I  am 
greatly  afmid  it  won't  be  that  way  well  ^  out 
tills  day.  Tlie  sea  is  getthig  up  fiist.  Listen  to 
the  **  sough  '^  there's  in  the  cave  this  minute! " 
And  we  could  hear  far  away  through  the  dark 
opening  from  time  to  time  what  sounded  like 
the  deep  pedal  note  upon  an  organ.  **  It's  get- 
ting bad,''  he  said ;  **and  I'll  be  mr  wrong  if  in 
half-an-hour's  time  there^s  a  man  in  Innismore 
or  out  of  it  that  could  take  a  boat  through  the 
Giant's  Cave.  Look  there!"  he  said,  and 
pointed  to  the  sky  above.  And  instead  of  a 
cloudless  blue,  there  were  thin  layers  of  gray 
mist  lying  low,  and  speeding  quickly  across  the 
sky.  The  calm  had  been  due  to  a  shifl  of  the 
wind,  which  was  now  blowing  strongiy  from 
tlie  south-west.  *'  It  may  not  last  long,"  said 
Morris;  "but  this  will  be  a  dirty  night;  and 
with  the  wind  where  it  is,  there  will  be  a  heavy 
sea  in  the  Sound  before  long.  Not  that  you  and 
the  lady  need  be  troubled  at  all;  for  I  would  not 
have  brought  vou  into  a  place  that  I  could  not 
get  you  out  of  one  or  another.  And  the  boys 
round  at  the  Cove  wiU  let  your  frimds  know 
you  are  safe  enough  with  Morris.  But  it  is  a 
rule  of  the  island,  do  you  see,  not  to  show  the 
ways  of  this  place  to  strangers.  And  neither  I 
would,  but  that  I  saw  you  wanted  to  speak  to 
the  lady;  and,  begging  your  honor's  pardon, 
that  there  were  them  as  were  not  going  to  let 

fou.    And  if  we  can  go  back  through  the  cave, 
'm  in  a  manner  bound,  do  you  see,  to  take  yon 
that  way." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  wait  till 
the  tide  should  flow.  Wo  were  furnished  with 
an  excellent  reason  for  not  rejoining  tbe  party; 
and  as  we  had  much  to  say  to  one  another,  we 
were  not  sorry  to  return  for  a  while  to  our 
strange  retreat.  We  seated  ourselves  in  a  shel 
tered  nook  amonj^t  the  rocks,  where  the  g^ronnd 
was  carpeted  with  a  bright  green  covenng  of 
some  short  moorlike  grass;  and  there  I  told 
Clara  all  the  thoughts  wat  had  been  occupying 
my  mind  as  the  fittle  Fairy  made  hen:  way  to 
Innismore.  Amongst  others,  I  mentioned  hav- 
ing a  suspicion  tbnt  Mi^or  Barrett  had  some- 
thmg  to  do  with  my  unexpected  appointment  to 
a  regiment  which  was  so  soon  ordered  to  India. 
As  1  s^d  this,  Clara  stop^  me  to  ask  the 
name  of  the  officer  whose  resignation  had  created 
the  vacancy;  and  then  she  told  me  that  when 
she  was  on  a  visit  in  the  County  Clare  six 
months  before.  Major  Barrett,  whom  she  then 
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met  for  the  first  time,  had  asked  several  ques- 
tions about  me ;  and  that  by  accident  she  had 
since  discovered  that  he  had  been  making  par- 
ticular inquiries  as  to  the  terms  we  were  on. 
She  told  me  farther  that  she  knew  he  had  been 
writing  frequently  to  Mrs.  Vance,  and  that  her 
step-mother  had  happened  to  say  something 
which  showed  that  she  was  aware  of  the  change 
I  had  made,  some  days  before  my  letter  an- 
nouncing it  arrived ;  at  this  Clara  said  she  had 
been  much  surprised,  as  she  usually  heard  what 
concerned  me  nrst,  and  from  myself.  And  tben 
she  added :  *•  Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  chancei  to 
hear  part  of  a  conversation  between  my  step- 
mother and  Major  Barrett,  in  which  that  officer^s 
name  was  mentioned,  and  which  refared  to 
some  pecuniary  transaction.  I  see  how  it  is?  " 
she  exclaimed,  as  her  color  heightened ;  **  tbere 
is  a  cruel  conspiracy  against  yuu  between  them, 
and  1  am  the  cause  why  you  are  to  be  buiished 
for  years.  Ob,  it's  too  heartless  and  wicked  P 
It  cannot  succeed.  Surely,  Harrv,  you  need  not 
go.  You  can  refbse;  can't  you?*^*  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

I  tried  to  show  her  that  at  pi-csent  I  could  not 
draw  back,  having  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doing  so. 

"  If  you  were  married  to  me,"  she  replied, 
••  you  need  not  go."  Then  taking  my  hand,  and 
looking  up  into  my  face,  she  said:  **  Harry!  I 
will  do  what  you  asked  me  a  little  while  ago.  I 
will  do  anything  to  defeat  this  wicked  plot." 

We  set  ourselves  now  to  consider  what  plan 
we  should  adopt.  As  I  have  said,  my  cousin 
was  a  high-spirited  and  determined  girl,  and 
ready  to  carry  what  she  undeitook.  By  tlie 
peculiarity  of  her  situation,  she  was  left  almost 
without  a  true  friend  in  the  world.  Her  step- 
mother, in  whom  she  naturally  would  have  con- 
fided, was  for  her  own  ends  plotting  to  dispose 
of  her  hand  and  fortune.  And  the  more  we  re- 
flected on  the  conspiracy  of  which  we  were  to 
be  the  victims,  the  more  convinced  wo  became 
that  extreme  measures  to  counteract  it  were  not 
merely  justifiable  on  our  part,  but  necessary. 

There  was  one  plan  which  the  very  circum- 
stances in  which  we  found  ourselves  placed 
naturally  suggested,  and  which  seemed  practic- 
able enough.  If  my  cousin  was  to  elope  with 
me  at  all  —  and  with  Clara  under  age,  Mrs. 
Vance  firmly  opposed  to  our  marriage,  and  I 
myself  on  the  eve  of  going  abroad  ror  years, 
what  other  remedy  had  weP — if,  I  say,  my  cousin 
was  to  elope  with  me  at  all,  what  more  favorable 
opportunity  could  be  imagined  than  the  present? 
TTie  Fairy  was  lying  ready  in  the  Cove;  we 
might  easily,  I  thou^t,  get  on  board  her  in  the 
dark,  and  escape  unperceived.  This  scheme 
presented  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  much  more  easy  to  can-y  out  than 
an  escape  from  Eillalla  Castle.  Agam,  pursuit 
would  be  diificult.  It  would  be  some  time  before 
our  flight  would  be  even  suspected ;  and  it  would 
be  im  possible  to  trace  us.  So  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  urged,  should  not  be  neglected. 

Without  Morris's  assistance  however,  we 
could  not  succeed ;  so  feeling  confident  that  he 
might  be  trusted,  and  having  bound  him  in 
promise  to  keep  our  secret,  I  told  him  our  case, 
the  difficulties  by  which  we  were  beset,  what 
our  intentions  were;  and  begged  for  Ids  tielp  to 
carr}^  them  out. 

As  to  the  scheme  I  had  proposed,  Morris  gave 
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me  little  encoui*agemcnt.  The  night,  he  said, 
would  be  dark  enough;  but  a  heavy  sea  was 
getting  up,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  yachts 
would  be  able  to  remain  much  longer  at  anchor 
in  the  Gove.  There  was  no  other  harbor  in  the 
island;  and  even  if  the  Ihiry  could  remain 
where  she  was,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
her  from  the  shore.  Already  such  asmf  was 
breaking  round  the  rocks  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  launch  a  boat;  a  few  hours  later,  and 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

I  had  returned  to  Clara;  but  had  only  been  a 
few^  minutes  with  her,  when  Morris,  coming 
towiEurds  us,  signified  that  he  had  something  to 
say^to  me;  took  me  aside,  and  with  some  apol- 
ogies for  presuming  to  give  his  advice,  and  with 
some  professions  of  good- will  towards  my  cousin 
and  myself,  which  wei*e  as  sincerely  as  they  were 
simply  made,  he  recommended  a  course  which  I 
have  ever  since  been  thankful  that  I  adopted;  for 
which,  though  Morris  is  long  since  at  ins  rest,  I 
cannot  speak  of  him  without  warm  emotions  of 
gratitude,  and  but  for  which,  this  story  <^  a  day 
on  Innismore  would  never  have  been  written. 

What  Morrises  advice  was,  and  what  it  led  to, 
will  appear  soon  enough.  In  the  meantime, 
there  was  no  further  occasion  for  remaining  in 
our  imprisonment.  It  was  now  perfectly  clear 
that  the  heavy  sea  that  had  got  up  would  prevent 
us  returning  by  tiie  way  we  came.  But  the 
place  we  were  in,  Morris  told  us,  was  used  for 
smuggling  purposes,  and  there  was  a  passage 
through  one  of  the  caves  into  the  next  bay,  from 
which  a  steep  pathway  led  to  the  higher  ground 
above.  By  diis  pathway  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  clifis,  and  with  Morria  for  our  guide,  we 
walked  across  the  island  to  the  South  Cove,  to 
see  what  had  become  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

When  we  reached  the  Cove,  we  found  that  the 
yachts  had  been  obliged  to  get  under  weigh,  and 
were  standing  off  ana  on  shore;  and  as  soon  as 
they  approached  near  enough  to  see  ns,  we  made 
signs  to  them  to  return  to  Kulalla.  It  was  indeed 
high  time  that  they  should  do  so.  A  heavT  sea 
was  now  running  in  the  Sound;  the  wind  was 
still  rising;,  and  th^re  was  every  prospect  of  a 
stormy  night.  Those  who  do  not  know  what 
the  Atlanta  on  om*  western  sliores  can  do,  and 
in  how  short  a  time  a  dangerous  sea  will  get  up, 
will  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  calm  and  lovely  morn- 
ing. The  waters  were  now  dark  and  sullen 
looking,  and  the  waves  of  a  leaden  color,  except 
their  crests,  which  everywhere  were  breaking 
and  white  with  foam.  The  shore  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Cove  was  composed  of  large  rounded 
stones.  When  each  wave  iiished  in,  there  came 
up  from  below  the  sound  of  a  volley  of  sharp  and 
heavy  blows,  as  these  ponderous  marbles  were 
rolled  in  by  the  water,  to  be  carried  out  again 
with  equal  noise  and  violence  by  the  retreating 
wave;  and  the  odor'of  these  flinty'  concussions 
filled  all  the  air.  Where  the  rocks  were  lofty 
and  perpendicular,  and  the  water  very  deep,  the 
wave  rose  and  fell  almost  silently,  at  one  moment 
reaching  far  above  high-water  mark ;  at  the  next, 
discovering  twenty  reet  or  more  of  a  steep  wall 
of  rock  di^essed  with  festoons  of  brown  ana  glis- 
tening sea-weed.  Where  there  were  suS^en 
rocks,  or  where  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  sloped  down 
into  the  sea,  there  the  waves  broke  with  Airy, 
and  sent  showers  of  white  spray  far  up  into  the 
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The  yachts  were  now  half-way  across  the 
Sound ;  aad  we  turned  to  make  our  way  to  the 
lightkeeper^s  house,  where  we  should  nave  to 
pass  the  night,  and  where  the  luncheon-baskets, 
which  fortunately  for  us  had  been  sent  on  shore 
in  the  forenoon,  nad  been  taken. 

I  need  not  relate  how  we  spent  the  hoars  of 
that  eyenin^,  though  hope  sprung  wildly  in  my 
breast.  Major  Barrett  was  in  an  extremely  bad 
temper,  which  eyen  when  speaking  to  Clara  he 
could  hardly  control.  To  me  bo  scarcely  spoke 
at  all.  As  for  my  cousin  and  I,  we  were  too 
anxious  to  be  at  our  ease.  Miyor  Barrett^s  pres- 
ence was  of  course  extremely  irksome  to  us,  and 
I  could  see  that  he  strongly  suspected  some  un- 
derstanding to  exist  between  us.  He  seemed 
determinedat  any  rate-that  we  should  not  haye 
an  op|x>rtunity  of  exchanging  a  word  except  in 
his  hearing.    And  so  the  eyening  wore  on. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Morris  came  into  the  room  where  we 
were  sitting,  and  said  to  me :  "If  the  lady  and 
you  sir,  would  like  to  see  an  old  custom  we  baye 
on  this  island,  and  one  that  few  strangers  haye 
the  chance  of  seeing,  you  can  see  it  this  very 
niffht;  for  the  fire  is  lit,  and  the  answer^s  come.^* 

I  replied  at  once  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
it.    "Won't  you  comeP  "  I  said  to  Clara. 

My  cousin  hesitated,  and  I  watched  her  anx- 
iously; for  a  moment  the  color  left  her  cheek, 
and  ^e  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty  in  speaking. 

Just  then  Mi^or  Barrett  interfered:  "Pray, 
don^t  think  of  it.  Miss  Vance;  that  bov  has  no 
consideration  for  you.  Don't  you  see,"  he  said, 
turning  to  me,  "  how  you  have  wearied  Miss 
VanoeP  As  it  is,  she  is  looking  quite  pale.  Her 
mother  has  left  her  in  my  charge,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  allow  hei*  to  be  made  ill  by  your  folly, 
if  I  (*an  prevent  it.'* 

Before  he  bad  finished  speaking,  however,  ^e 
color  had  returned  to  Cuira's  cheek,  and  she 
quietly  and  firmly  replied :  "  Major  Barrett,  I 
Boall  certainly  go  with  Harrv.  The  opportunity 
might  never  occur  again.  And  I  should  not  for- 
give myself  were  I  to  miss  it.'* 

Some  further  remonstrances  were  made,  bu^ 
without  effect.  We  went  odt,  guided  by  Morrit*, 
the  major  of  course  accompanying  us,  but  too 
much  displeased  to  care  even  to  inquire  what  it 
was  we  were  going  to  see. 

The  night  was  very  dark ;  there  was  no  moon 
visible ;  and  the  sky  was  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  murky  clouds.  It  was  blowing  pretty 
hard  from  the  southwest,  and  occasionally  a  large 
drop  of  rain  was  felt.  The  roar  of  the  breakei's 
round  the  shores  of  tlie  island  was  incessant. 
We  were  conducted  quickly  and  in  silence  by 
Morris  along  a  path  that  led  us  to  the  northeast 
extremity  ot  Innismoi'e,  where  one  of  the  highest 
cliffs,  of  a  strange  and  fantastic  form,  and  con- 
spicuous in  dayl^ht  from  the  mainland,  ran  out 
some  way  into  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  this  cliff 
there  was  a  level  space  of  rock,  near  the  centre 
of  which  a  large  nre  was  blazing.  There  was 
quite  a  crowd  of  the  islanders  gathered  round 
toe  fire;  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  were 
there.  And  to  j udge  from  tiie  expression  of  their 
faces,  something  of  interest  was  going  forward. 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  us  as  we  arrived  on  the 
spot,  and  a  murmur  of  voices  arose  from  the  as- 
sembly. But  this  was  at  once  checked  by  a  few 
wOTds  in  Irish  from  Morris ;  and  from  ttiat  mo- 
ment the  people  seemed  hardly  to  notice  our 


presence.  All  looks  were  directed  across  the  sea 
towards  the  mainland,  where  a  single  ligiit  could 
be  seen  in  the  darkness*  apparently  upon  the 
shore.  As  we  made  our  way  to  the  place  to 
which  Morris  conducted  us,  we  passed  some  men 
standing  by  a  nile  of  fud,  which  they  seemed 

1'ust  about  to  liglit.  A  moment  afterwards  they 
lad  done  so,  and  the  flame  shot  up  brightly  into 
the  dark  sky.  Morris,  who  stood  close  to  us, 
whispered :  "  Look  well  now  across  to  the  main- 
land till  you  see  their  second  fire.'* 

A  few  minutes  passed  by,  and  still  we  saw 
nothing  except  the  solitary  light  on  the  distant 
shore;  yet  all  the  people  around  us  were  watch- 
ing intently.  At  first  not  a  word  was  heard; 
then  here  and  there  some  short  sentences  in  Irish 
were  uttered,  becoming  as  time  passed  more  fre- 
quent and  audible.  I  glanced  at  Major  Barrett's 
nice;  it  showed  traces  of  displeasure  and  con- 
tempt; but  influenced  by  the  evident  suspense  of 
all  the  people  present,  he  too  was  gazing  out  into 
the  darkness.  Suddenly  an  exclamation  broke 
from  the  crowd.  I  looked  across  the  water,  and 
there,  beside  the  fii-st,  was  a  second  but  brighter 
light.  From  this  moment  not  a  word  was  spoken 
by  any  of  those  about  us.  Tliey  stood  in  silent 
waiting,  and  with  their  heads  uncoyered.  Just 
in  front  of  where  we  were  standing  was  a  block 
of  ^ray  granite  about  three  feet  square,  a  foot 
high,  ana  fiat  upon  the  top.  As  the  second  light 
on  the  maanlana  appeared,  Morris  pointed  to  the 
block  and  said :  **  You  and  the  lady  should  stand 
up  there." 

I  helped  Clara  up  upon  the  stone,  and  placed 
myself  beside  her;  ana  taking  off  my  hat  as  all 
had  done  except  Major  Barrett,  we  stood  watch- 
ing the  fires  on  the  far-off  shore.  Suddenly  ;he 
second  of  them  shot  up  with  great  brightness.  I 
had  at  that  moment  taken  my  cousin*s  hand  in 
mine,  and  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  in  the  crowd 
were  turned  in  our  direction.  Major  Barrett 
following  their  glances,  and  seeing,  I  suppose, 
what  I  bad  done,  stepped  quickly  towfu^ds  us, 
saying :  "  We  have  had  enoufi:h  of  this  fooleiy. 
Come  down,  sir,  and  let  Miss  Vance  return.  She 
is  in  my  keeping,  remembci*."  With  these  words 
he  stretched  out  his  hand — whetlior  to  help  my 
cousin  to  descend  or  for  some  other  purpose,  I 
do  not  know;  but  Morris  had  quickly  placed 
himself  between  Miyor  BaiTctt  and  the  place 
where  we  were  standmg,  and  there  ho  stood,  bis 
head  bare,  and  the  firolight  shining  upon  his 
white  locks  and  venei-able  countenance. 

"Out  of  my  way,  you  fool!"  the  Major  ex- 
claimed. 

Morris  made  no  reply  and  no  movement,  ex- 
cept to  motion  him  back  with  his  slightly  raiised 
and  open  hand.  The  next  moment  uio  old  man 
was  felled  to  the  ^*ound. 

But  before  Major  Barrett  had  time  to  follow 
up  the  cowardly  act,  he  was  seized  and  held 
firmly  by  two  young  fishermen.  No  ono  else 
spoke  or  moved  until  the  bright  flame  suddenly 
died  away,  and  then  the  whole  assembly  knelt 
down,  ana  remained  kneeling  until  the  second 
of  the  two  lights  on  the  maimand  went  oat  alto- 
gether. Then  all  rose  up.  And  the  strange 
performance  in  which  we  had  taken  part,  what- 
ever its  object  or  meaning  mi^t  be,  was  at  an 
end. 

The  men  who  had  laid  hold  of  Major  Barrett 
now  released  him,  and  raised  Mon-is  from  the 
ground.    He  had  been  stunned  by  the  blow,  but 
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not  seriously  injured,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  i*eturn  with  us  to 
tlie  lighthouse.  If  Major  Barrett  was  in  bad 
humor  before,  his  temper  certainly  was  not  im- 

{)rovcd  by  what  had  just  passea.  He  made  a 
ame  apology  to  Clara,  and  offered  monej  to 
Morris,  whicn  was  at  once  scornfully  declined, 
and  tlien  he  avoided  all  mention  of  the  subject; 
and  we  returned  in  silence  to  the  lighthouse, 
where  a  tolerably  comfortable  room  uad  been 
provided  for  Clara. 

By  the  next  morning  the  weather  had  changed 
aj^m  almost  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  on 
the  previous  day.  The  sky  was  clear  of  clouds; 
the  sea  was  still  in  motion,  but  was  fast  sul)8id- 
ing;  and  the  wind  had  died  away  altogether. 
As  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  yachts  being 
able  to  come  for  us,  I  found  Morris  and  arranged 
with  him  that  a  boat  from  the  ishmd  should 
take  us  across  to  the  mainland.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  sea  had  gone  down  sufficiently,  one 
of  the  fishing-boats  was  drawn  down  the  stony 
be:ich  and  Punched;  and  we  having  made  a 
hurried  breakfast  at  the  lighthouse,  with  some 
difficulty  embarked,  and  with  Moiris  at  the  helm 
and  a  stout  crew  of  four  young  fisliermen,  were 
nipidly  taken  across  the  &)und  towards  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Dunkeel,  the  nearest  point  at  which 
we  couQ  land,  and  where  we  hoped  to  find  a 
vohicle  to  take  us  to  the  castle.  The  distance 
we  had  to  row  was  seven  miles,  and  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  approached  our  landing- 
place.  As  we  came  near  the  jetty,  we  could  see 
that  a  number  of  persons  were  collected  on  it, 
evidently  awaiting  tlie  arrival  of  our  boat.  As 
soon  as  we  were  within  speaking  distance,  some 
questions  in  Lish  were  eagerly  put  to  Morris,  to 
which  he  replied  In  the  same  language;  and 
when  we  landed  and  went  in  search  of  a  convey- 
ance, we  left  the  crowd  still  interrogating  our 
boatmen,  and  listening  to  their  apparently  un- 
satisfactory replies. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  another 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Clara  alone.  There 
wei'e  still  some  details  of  our  scheme  which  had 
not  been  decided  on  between  us,  and  which  the 
presence  of  Major  Barrett  had  prevented  us  from 
arranging;  but  we  had  been  quite  unable  to  free 
oui-seJyes  from  his  company.  And  so  we  reached 
Killalla  Castle  without  my  having  been  able  to 
sayanother  word  in  private  to  Clara. 

We  had  left  Innismore  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  castle  it  still  wanted  a  little 
of  nine  o'clock ;  so  we  went  to  our  rooms,  and 
in  this  way  it  came  about  that  Major  Barrett 
contrived  to  see  Mrs.  Vance  before  wo  all  met  in 
the  breakfast  parlor.  What  passed  between 
thorn  of  course  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  they 
evidently  thought  it  best  to  make  as  light  as 
possible  of  the,  to  them,  annoyliiff  events  of  the 
day  before.  I  had  succeeded— I  supijose  Ihey 
thoughtr— in  speaking  to  Miss  Vance  in  private, 
and  tliat  coula  not  now  be  helped ;  very  soon  I 
should  have  to  join  my  regiment;  the  thing 
would  not  occur  again ;  and  only  harm  would 
be  done  by  seeming  to  attach  undue  importance 
to  what  had  happened.  And  so  at  breakfast,  be- 
yond inquiries  as  to  what  we  had  done,  how  we 
had  so  suddenly  disappeared,  why  we  had  not 
returned,  and  the  like,  and  a  few  reproaches  for 
having  broken  up  the  party  and  caused  so  much 
anxiety,  little  was  said.  Major  Barrett  for  his 
own  reasons,  and  we  for  ours,  were  unwilling  to 


say  more  than  necessary  about  our  doings  on  tlie 
island. 

Before  the  day  was  over  however,  our  Adven- 
tures of  the  previous  day  were  brought  up  again 
most  unexpectedly, and  with  somewhat  startling 
effect  It  happened  that  on  that  evening  some 
guests  were  dming  with  us — ^theStubbsos  of  Bal- 
lystubbs;  Sir  L^tus  Haw,  one  of  our  county 
members,  and  his  daughters;  Dr'.  Rumble  from 
the  neighboring  town;  the  clergyman  of  the 
narish,  and  some  others.  It  was  Dr,  Rumble,  a 
kind  old  man,  but  rather  fond  of  gossip,  who 

give  an  unexpected  turn  to  the  conversation, 
earing  some  one  opposite  him  speaking  of  the 
caves  of  Innismore  and  of  our  tnp  there  yestei^ 
day,  he  said :  "  What  a  pity  you  did  not  stay  the 
night  upon  the  island;  you  would  then  nave 
seen  a  strange  sight,  and  one  yon  might  live 
twenty  years  without  having  another  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing.  They  h^  an  open-air  wed- 
ding on  Innismore  last  n&^ht.^ 

**0h,  impossible,"  exclaimed  several  of  the 
party  at  once.  **  Why,  Miss  Vance  and  Harry 
and  Major  Barrett  were  on  the  island  all  night, 
and  they  saw  no  wedding.** 

"No,^*said  Biajor  Barrett;  *' Miss  Vance  and 
I  can  bear  witness  that  there  was  no  wedding  on 
Innismore  yesterday.  The  people  were  all  en- 
gaged about  some  other  rather  uninter^ting 
ceremony,  which  we  went  to  see,  and  of  which 
we  could  not  learn  the  meaning:  a  couple  of 
fires  lit,  and  a  crowd  of  people  round  them,  with 
their  hats  off,  and  kneeling;  and  we  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  answering  signals  on  the  main- 
land. But  there  was  no  bride  or  groom  or  re- 
joicings, or  anything  like  a  marriage." 

**  Well,  to  think  of  that!"  cried  out  Dr.  Rum- 
ble in  his  jovial  hearty  voice,  delighted  to  liave 
caught  the  ear  of  the  company,  for  every  one 
was  now  listening  to  him.  **Why,  I  declare  that 
Miss  Vance  and  Major  Barrett  have  been  present 
at  a  wedding  and  never  found  it  out.  'Diose 
fires  were  the  very  thing  I  am  telling  you  ot 
When  there  is  a  case  of  M)Solute  necessity,  and 
when  for  any  reason  the  marriage  cannot  be  de- 
layed, and  it  is  too  rough  for  the  priest  to  go  out 
to  the  island,  they  light  a  fire  on  Torr  Cliff;  and 
when  the  couple  are  ready,  a  second  fire  is 
lighted;  and  when  the  pnest  commences  the 
ceremony  on  the  mainland,  a  second  fire  is  lit  on 
this  side;  and  then  as  the  priest  pronounces 
them  man  and  wife,  a  brigliter  flame  suddenly 
shoots  up.  The  happy  pafr  meanwhile — did  no 
one  point  them  out  to  youP — standing  hand  in 
hand  on  a  block  of  granite,  I  believe  between 
the  fires ;  the  ring  of  course" — 

At  this  moment  Biajor  Barrett,  his  fiM*e  con- 
torted with  rage,  started  to  his  feet.  ** Zounds! 
Mrs.  Vance,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling  with 
excitement,  **  this  is  some  villainy  on  the  part  of 
that  scoundrel  there,"  pointing  towaros  me. 
**  It  was  he  and  your  daughter  who  stood  hand 
in  hand  last  night  on  that  stone  between  the  fires, 
and  went  through  a  piece  of  mummery  that  none 
but  idiots  will  call  a  marriage.  It  would  have 
been  well,  Mrs.  Vance,  had  you  taken  my  advice, 
and  refused  to  let  him  come  here  at  all;  and 
now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  at  once 
removed  from  your  house  a  person  that  has 
shown  himself  unfit  to  continue  a  moment 
longer  in  it;  and  horse-whipped  if  he  should 
venture  to  enter  it  again." 
I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  tha( 
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followed.  Poor  Clara  had  faintod,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  all  our  efibrts  were  directed  to  restoring 
her. 

Then  I,  not  having  heen  taken  by  surprise, 
and  able  fortunately  to  remain  collectedf  when 
order  was  a  little  restored,  begged  all  present  to 
hear  mj  account  of  the  affair.  This  they  were 
very  willing  to  do;  so — premisinp^  that  Miyor 
Barrett  might  have  an  opportunity  of  horse- 
whipping me,  and  welcome,  provided  he  could 
find  himbeif  able  to  do  so— I  told  them  as  shortly 
as  I  could  of  my  lon^  attachment  to  my  cousin, 
of  the  means  that  hadbeen  adopted*  as  I  believed, 
to  separate  us,  and  of  the  difficulty  I  had  had  in 
obtaining  an  opportunity  of  inouiring  the  nature 
of  Miss  vance^s  feelings  towaros  myself.  And  I 
concluded  by  stating  my  conviction  that  had  my 
kind  old  uncle  lived,  he  would  not  have  been 
unfavorable  to  my  suit,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  found  it  hard  to  pardon 
the  step  we  had  taken,  a  step  which  would  not 
have  been  necessary  had  he  lived,  for  he  would 
have  sanctioned  our  union. 

The  party,  as  was  natural,  broke  up  at  once^ 
but  not  before  those  who  knew  my  uncle  best 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  side  witti  me  in  the 
matter. 

The  first  thing  next  morning,  Mrs.  Vance  sent 
for  Father  Du^an  tlie  parish  priest,  a  kind  old 
man,  who  had  oeen  a  warm  friend  of  my  uncle. 
I  saw  him  as  he  left  the  castle  after  the  inter- 
view, and  there  was  a  merrv  look  in  his  eye  as 
he  warmly  grasped  mj  hand,  though  he  gravely 
shook  his  head  and  said :  "  O Master  Harry!  you 
never  thought  last  night,  I  daresay,  of  the  trouble 
vou^d  be  getting  me  into."  He  had  refused 
however,  as  I  learned  from  him,  to  hear  of  any 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  It  was 
another  Question,  he  admitted,  what  thQ  author- 
ities might  have  to  say  to  him  for  having  cele- 
brated it.  "  What! "  lie  exclaimed,  **  not  a  good 
marriage?  Then  I^d  like  to  know  what^s  to  be- 
come of  old  Biddy  Maguire,  who^s  a  grandmother 
now?  and  of  Dennis  and  Mary  Muiloy,  whom  I 
married  when  they  were  wearied  out  waiting 
the  winter  that  no  one  could  get  to  the  island? 
And  there^s  poor  Lucy  Morris,  whose  heart  would 
have  just  broken  if  I  had  not  man*ied  her  to 
Manus  before  he  died,  poor  fellow.  No,  no!  I 
am  in  no  doubt  about  your  marriage.  Master 
Harrv;  but  I  am  in  great  doubt  about  the  neces- 
sity lOT  it.  And  that  fire  was  not  to  be  lit  except 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity;  and  the  boys  out 
there  know  Uiat,  and  I  think  they  won^t  be  so 
glad  to  see  me  the  next  time  I  visit  the 
island." 

Whether  Mrs.  Vance  had  been  convinced  by 
Father  Dugan^s  arguments,  or  that  she  and 
Major  Barrett  now  saw  that  things  had  gone  too 
far  for  their  plans  to  succeed,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
Major  Barrett  having  written  me  a  short  apology 
for  his  violent  language,  left  the  castle.  Mrs. 
Vance,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  gave 
her  consent  to  a  union  which  it  was  too  late  to 
oppose.  I  was  fortunately  able  to  effect  an  ex- 
change into  a  regiment  not  goin]^  abroad ;  and 
to  set  all  question  at  rest,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  in  due  course  celebrated  in  the  parish  church : 
though  Clara  and  I  and  Father  Dugan  and 
Morns — whom,  need  I  say,  I  rewarded  hand 
somely — ^bave  always  considered  our  wedding  to 
date  from  That  Day  on  Innisraore. 

Chaimbera'a  Journal. 


ANECDOTES  OF  BUSSIAN  PROBITY. 

The  story  reported  in  the  Times  latdy  of  a 
Russian  guardsman  sentenced  to  three  months* 
imprisonment  for  picking  pockets  is  so  strange 
a  one  that  we  mav  hopemlly  suppose  that  C^ 
nel  Basilewitch  has  been  *'the  victim  of  oon- 
sptring  circumstances,"  as  the  Times  puts  it 
Otherwise  it  would  seem  as  if  the  vat  of  stealing 
had  declined  precisely  wha^  it  has  been  camc3 
to  the  highest  point  of  p^ection.  It  will  be  a 
new  thing  indeed  to  find  members  of  the  Russian 
aristocracy  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  professioQ. 
The  gigantic  army  swindles  for  which  the  offi- 
cers and  gentlemen  of  Russia  are  so  fiunoos  do 
not  prepare  us  for  any  sudden  descent  to  pocket- 
picking  pure  and  simple.  Plain  prosuc  thdl  is 
a  reproach  to  such  a  nobility,  which  is  said,  and 
loudlv  said,  to  number  amongst  its  most  heroic 
plunderers  one  or  two  of  the  highest  personages 
m  the  realm.  The  truth  is,  however,  if  we  come 
to  generalities,  that  Russian  society  has  changed 
but  little  since  the  days  of  Catharine,  wh^ 
y  favorites  deceived  her  with  artificial  vil- 
and  sham  teviews.    In  those  happy  days 

onels  had  only  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  regimental 
buttons.  Pioneers  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
a  dozen  of  these  worthies  nad  one  regiment 
amongst  them;  and  when  inspected  by  some 
Imperial  great  personage,  the  same  men,  horses, 
and  uniforms  did  duty  m  several  garrison  towns. 
Only  the  buttons,  and  sometimes  the  facings, 
had  to  be  changed;  but  even  so  the  trick  coaM 
be  played — the  colonels  of  course  pocketing  a 
vast  deal  of  surplus  pav,  which  in  some  cases 
had  to  be  divided  with  talkative  subalterns. 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  ru- 
mored that  there  had  been  manv  more  men  on 
the  pay  roll  than  were  avfdlable  for  service;  and 
that  it  broke  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  Nicbolis 
when  he  found  out  how  he  had  been  deceived. 
Yet  His  Majes^  might  have  been  prepared  for 
the  discovery ;  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  provoked  into  declaring  his  beli^  that  ho 
was  the  only  honest  man  at  his  Court.  Such 
little  accidents  as  these  sometimes  occurred:— 
His  Majesty  went  once  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days' 
shooting  at  the  palace  of  a  Silesian  grandee, 
Prince  P. ;  accordingly,  he  wished  to  send  a  sou- 
venir to  his  host;  and  he  enti-usted  a  member  of 
his  suite  with  a  magnificent  snufi'-box,  enriched 
with  his  portrait  set  in  brilliants.  On  repenting 
his  visit  the  following  jrear  His  Majesty  inquired 
how  the  prince  had  liked  his  portrait,  which 
was  the  work  of  some  celebrated  painter. 
Prince  P.,  smiling,  produced  a  paltry  tabaucrc, 
with  a  wretched  likeness  of  his  guest  and  a  few 
very  pocn:  stones — a  sort  of  present  one  might 
offer  to  an  attentive  dentist.  On  seeing  it  the 
emperor  turned  purple ;  and.  seizing  the  snuff- 
box, he  smashed  it  on  the  hearth,  exclaiming, 
'*  That  thief  X.  has  changed  it!  '*  On  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Czar  had  his  life-size  por- 
trait painted  for  Prince  P.,  and  in  forwarding  it 
His  Majesty  said  **  that  he  had  chosen  something 
of  a  size  they  couIdn^t  steal.^*  The  son  of  Prince 
P.  told  me  tlie  story,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  kind.  But  I  have  made  my  own  obserm- 
tions  and  discoveries.  One  day,  for  instance,  I 
stopped  at  a  German  railway  station  a  few  hours 
after  the  passage  of  the  late  Empress  of  Russia. 
The  place  was  still  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
red  carpets,  and  host  and  waiters  were  fbll  of 
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the  graDd  eient.  Whilu  I  was  making  an  excell 
lent  repast  fi'om  tho  remnants  of  the  Imperia- 
rocnu,  mine  host  told  me  that  when  he  handed 
the  bill  for  tiie  Imicheon  of  the  Empress  and  her 
suite  to  the  Russian  gentleman  in  attendance,  he 
was  required  to  make  it  out  for  double  the 
amount,  "et  nous  partagorons."  The  inn- 
keeper hesitated— refused;  wherei'pon  the  Rus- 
sian shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  paying  the  ac- 
count wim  a  contemptuous  smile,  said,  **  You 
can  keep  your  receipt,  my  good  man ;  but  re- 
member as  this  is  the  first  so  it  will  be  the  last 
time  that  Her  Majesty  stops  here."  Another 
story  recurs  to  my  mind.  One  of  the  Russian 
Grand  Duchesses  passed  several  months  with  her 
relatives  in  a  certain  Continental  State;  and 
when  her  visit  came  to  an  end,  she  left  a  large 
gum — I  forget  the  amount — ^to  bo  distributed 
amongst  the  servants.  Particularly  pleased  with 
a  coachman  who  had  been  driving  her  out  al- 
most every  day  she  very  kindly  told  the  man  on 
the  last  occasion  of  his  services  that  he  should 
have  a  gold  watch  in  remembrance.  Some 
weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
the  coachman  received  from  tho  Russian  L^a- 
tion  a  little  parcel  contidning  a  silver  time-piece 
worth  about  two  guineas.    The  coachman,  sus- 

ficious  that  something  was  wrong,  took  the 
mperia)  present  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse  and 
asked  for  his  opinion  about  it.  No  end  of  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  ensued;  and  at  last  a 
liandsome  gold  wjitch  turned  up  with  a  story  of 
••  accidental  mistake."  I  could  add  a  dozen  and 
more  anecdotes  cjusdem  generis^  were  I  not  afraid 
of  trespassing  on  your  readers' patience.  More- 
oven  what  could  they  prove?  Nothing  but  the 
lamentable  state  of  Russian  society,  which  it 
will  require  an  iron  hand  to  reform.  But  the 
entire  system  is  laid  out  to  encourage  dishonesty 
:uid  robbery;  thus,  there  was  formerly  a  rule— 
and  for  aught  I  know  it  may  still  be  in  force- 
that  whenever  the  Emperor  or  Empress  stays  at 
one  of  the  Russian  lections  or  embassies,  the 
entire  hoiise  is  to  be  refurnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  Imperial  exchequer,  the  new  furniture  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  Minister.  Now  is  it 
likely  that  anyone  could  or  would  indulge  in 
any  such  extravagance?  and  is  it  not  simply  in- 
viting quite  noble  pei-sonages  to  limit  the  fur- 
nishing to  a  few  hangings,  and  then  to  send  in 

fictitious  bills? 

A  correspondent  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ihidget. 

THE  LONGEST  TUNNEL  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Schemnitz,  the  principal  mining  citv  of  Hun- 
gary, has  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  Joseph 
ll  Mining  Adit,  Uio  deepest  gallery  of  efflux  of 
that  place,  and  the  longest  subterranean  work 
of  this  kind  in  the  world. 

Its  excavation  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1782,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  has  been  continued 
since  that  time,  but  with  varied  energy.  The 
most  rapid  progress  was  made  within  the  last 
five  years,  so  that  its  last  completion  on  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1878,  was  a  kind  of  surprise,  and 
was  saluted  by  guns,  which  caused  a  great  joy 
in  the  city,  because  it  announced  a  new  era  for 
the  mining  operations  of  the  whole  district 

Works  of  such  importance  deserve  to  be  in- 
stalled with  solemnity,  and  a  festival  was 
arranged  for  the  purpose  on  October  20-22, 1878. 


Prof.  Szab6,  one  of  the  guests  from  Budajpest, 
delivered  a  i-eport  to  the  Royal  Hungarian  Soci- 
ety of  Naturalists,  as  a  representative  of  that 
body,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  communicate 
an  extract  of  this. 

As  the  mining  operations  were 'progressing  in 
depth,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  well  regu- 
lated system  of  sinking  shafts  and  driving  tun- 
nels employed.  The  Joseph  H.  Adit  is  the 
eleventh  of  that  kind ;  it  lies  200  metres*  deeper 
than  the  Francis  Adit,  which  was  until  now  the 
principal  gallery  of  efflux  for  the  mines  of 
Schemnitz.  This  was  excavated  between  the 
vears  1494  and  1637  to  a  length  of  1,968  metres ; 
but  a  greater  extension  was  given  to  it  by  con- 
tinuing the  works  fix>m  1747  till  1765.  After 
this  period  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  proved  to  be 
so  lucrative,  that  the  idea  of  undertaking  some 
greater  work  for  securing  the  ftiture  prosperity 
of  the  mines  was  conceived,  and  so  the  plan  was 
fixed  of  driving  a  tunnel  at  the  deepest  possible 
level,  which  could  convey  the  waters  to  the  viU- 
ley  of  Gran,  the  lowest  point  indeed  which  could 
be  obtained  within  a  practicable  distance. 

They  commenced  boring  the  tunnel  west  frx>m 
Schemnitz,  near  the  village  of  Yoznitz,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Gran.  The  height  of  it  is  thi-ee 
metr^,  the  width  16  metres.  About  the  lower 
third  is  destined  to  convey  off  the  waters,  while 
the  upper  two-thirds  are  separated  from  this  by 
a  platform,  and  adapted  for  transporting  the 
ores. 

According  to  the  original  plan  it  could  have 
been  finished  in  thirty  years  at  the  cost  of  1,215,- 
000  florins.  The  cost  per  metre  would  thus 
have  been  87fl.  86kr.,  ana  indeed  such  was  tho 
case  in  the  first  eleven  years;  but  after  tho 
French  revolution  the  value  of  money  was 
greatly  changed,  and  the  prices  became  so  high, 
that  in  the  next  thirty-throe  years  very  little 
was  done,  the  yearly  progress  not  being  more 
than  61 .4  metres,  and  the  cost  per  metre  371fl. 
52kr. 

Prom  1826  the  works  were  carried  on  with 
greater  energy  at  the  cost  of  260fl.  40kr.  per 
metre  till  1835,  when  the  progress  again  became 
slow,  and  remained  so  for  the  next  eiglitecn 
years,  only  seventy-two  metres  being  worked 
yearly,  at  the  cost  of  SlSfl.  45kr.  per  metre. 

But  aft«r  the  middle  of  the  present  centuiy  the 
sense  of  the  decline  of  the  mines  from  their  for- 
mer state  of  prosperity  was  so  pi*evalent,  that 
the  director  of -the  distnot,  M.  Russegger,  well 
known  on  account  of  his  scientific  travels  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  proposed  that  they 
should  again  devote  greater  energy  to  the  works 
in  question,  as  most  of  the  mines  were  under 
water,  and  the  raising  of  tliis  by  machines 
caused  an  outlav  which  the  mines  were  not  able 
to  bear.  For  the  next  twelve  years  the  yejirlv 
progress  was  293-2  metres,  at  the  cost  of  237fl. 
63kr.  per  metre.  During  the  next  ^yb  years 
after  Kussegger's  time  only  141.1  metises  were 
worked  out  yearly. 

The  Hungarian  government  has  through  the 
last  ten  years  again  developed  greater  activity 
in  this  work,  and  the  parliament  h:is  at  its  re- 
quest granted  the  yearly  sum  of  100,000  florins 
for  the  purpose. 

*A  metro  is  about  three  Inchefl  more  than  a  yard, 
so  that  metres  are  turned  into  yards  by  adding  one- 
twelfth  to  the  number  of  metres. 
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In  the  year  1874  there  were  still  2,326  metres 
to  be  worked  out,  which  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  been  a  task  of  cloyen  years ; 
but  in  1873  experiments  were  made  in  boring 
with  machines,  which  method  was  tried  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  with  sur- 
prising success,  then  in  the  St.  Gothard  nulway 
tunnel,  and  lastly  in  the  *'Sutro''  gallery 
TNevada).  After  many  trials  they  succeeded  in 
nnding  out  the  most  convenient  arrangement, 
and  the  whole  work  was  done  in  a  thi'ee  and  a 
half  years.  With  this  method  the  entire  tunnel 
could  have  been  finished  in  27  years. 

The  lenMh  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  is  12,233 
metres;  the  length  of  the  St.  Gothard  is  14,920 
metres ;  the  length  of  Sutro  gallery  of  mines  is 
6,147  metres;  me  length  of  the  Joseph  II.  Adit 
is  16,538  metres.  The  total  cost  amounts  to  4,- 
590,000  florins. 

The  importance  of  this  tunnel  is  very  great, 
firstly  as  regards  geology.  The  geological  and 
orographicaT  literature  of  that  country  is  very 
old;  Schemnitz  has  been  repeatedly  visited  by 
distinguished  men  of  science  from  all  quai*ter8 
of  Europe,  but  the  difficulties  and  comphcations 
of  its  geological  structwe  are  so  great  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  investigation  is  that  the 
sm*fiice  is  very  seldom  well  exposed ;  dense  for- 
ests and  products  of  decomposition  of  the  rocks 
cover  many  of  the  slopes.  The  tunnel  Airnishes 
a  section  more  than  ten  miles  in  length*  and 

gives  not  only  valuable  information  as  to  the 
own  ward  prolongation  of  the  lodes  known  in 
the  upper  levels,  but  some  new  ones  have  been 
travci-sed,  and  the  entire  series  of  rocks,  with 
their  mutual  limits  as  well  as  modifications  and 
occasioniU  transitions  is  to  be  seen  without  in- 
terruption. 

It  is  important  secondly  as  regards  mining, 
A  new  region  has  been  made  accessible,  and  the 
master-lodes  can  now  be  worked  to  their  full 
extent,  while  in  past  years  all  activity  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  unlucrative  Adit  itself.  Now  the 
works  again  promise  a  long  continuance.  All 
the  machines  used  in  i-aising  the  waters  are  put 
away,  and  thence  an  outlay  of  more  than  100,000 
florins  is  saved  yearly. 

The  last  and  not  least  advantage  consists  in 
enriching  the  miner  with  new  means  of  working. 
The  application  of  mechanical  boring  may  be 
considered  as  forming  for  him  a  new  era,  just  as 
did  the  introduction  of  gunpowder;  he  will  now 
much  more  easily  undertake  the  driving  of  udit- 
levcls,  whenever  this  is  feasible,  and  so,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  neighboring  old  mining  cities 
will  successively  have  their  galleries  orefflux 
too,  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  res- 
toration of  their  prosperity  in  mining. 

Nature, 

BY   THE   LIGHT  OF  THE   MOON. 

'*I  do  wish  to  goodness  somebody  would  take 
him  away.  Thei-e  will  be  mischief  if  he  stops 
much  longer.    I  never  saw  him  like  this  before." 

«  Who  P-like  what,  Mark  P  " 

"  Why,  the  squire." 

**  What  is  the  matter  now?  Is  he  in  one  of  his 
mad  fits?    Has  he  done  any  dama^?  " 

"  No.  And  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  When  he 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  wreck  a  dinner-sei^vico, 
or  to  play  Aunt  Sally  with  the  glass,  I  do  noUso 


much  mind,  so  lon^  as  nobody  is  hurt.  Such 
aniusement  calms  him,  and  he  always  pays  the 
bill."  *^^ 

The  speakers  were  Mark  Hartbrook  and  Jane, 
his  wife,  host  and  hostess  of  the  Whinridge 
Arms,  Thornford.  The  scene  of  their  anxious 
intei'view,  their  own  small  snuggery  behind  the 
bar,  the  time  of  it,  an  eycning  in  April.  The 
Thornford  Hunt  meeting  had  taken  place  that 
day,  and  it  was  now  "  after  dinner  "  with  the 
stewards  and  their  friends  in  the  principal  room 
of  the  Whinridge  Arm^. 

Hartbrook  had  abundant  cause  for  anxiety. 
The  squire,  of  whom  he  and  his  wife  spoke, 
handsome  Gustavus  Whinridge  of  Thornford 
Hall,  was  their  landlord,  and  Mark*s  former 
master.  A  warm-hearted,  generous-natured  fel- 
low, imbued  with  old-world  ideas  of  honor,  he 
was,  unhappily  for  his  pei-sonal  peac-e  and  the 
habitual  comfort  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact,  handicapped  with  a  hot  head 
and  a  spirit  that  brooked  not  ttke  least  contradic- 
tion. For  all  his  intermittent  wildnesses—which 
would  of  course  have  been  harmonious  traits  in 
a  character  of  heroic  mould,  had  lie  come  into 
the  world  at  the  proper  time,  three  or  four  cen- 
turies earlier — ^there  were  few  persons  in  and 
about  Thornford  who  did  not  speak  afiTectionately 
of  the  squire.  There  was  not  iiis  "  marrow  "  to 
be  found  in  those  parts  as  a  sportsman  when  he 
had  youth  to  serve  him ;  and  now  he  was  grown 
old  and  somewhat  stiff  in  the  joints  be  could,  as 
his  idolaters  expressed  it,  take  his  own  part  with 
the  best  of  them.  Although  he  ivas  now  shoiir 
leg  in  the  Thornford  £leve«i,  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  equally  good  in  any  part  of  the 
field,  and  he  is  still  to  be  relied  on  to  face  the 
fasteslbowling  without  pads,  and  confront  it  with 
a  rock-like  defence.  Albeit  increased  bulk  had 
somewhat  hindered  his  triumphs  in  connection 
with  the  noble  science,  he  was  as  good  as  ever  on 
the  12th  and  kindred  days.  But  Ills  **  awkward 
times"  are  a  trouble  to  his  Mends,  as  Mark 
Hartbrook  knows. 

••  He  and  young'  Dykely  are  flying  at  each 
other,  Jenny;  and  how  the  row  will  end,  /don't 
know." 

"What,  the  captain?"  queried  Mi«.  Hart- 
bi-ook,  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

••  Yes,"  replied  mine  host.  «•  You  know  thcre^s 
been  bad  blood  between  the  pair  ever  since  Marl 
got  six  months  for  poaching  on  Dykely  s  land. 
Altliough  the  squire  is  adurS)le  hand  at  preserv- 
ing, he  never  forgave  him  for  prosecuting  that 
young  scamp." 

"  I  never  quite  knew  why  Mr.  Whinridge  took 
so  much  trouble  over  that  business." 

**  Oh,  that  was  natural  enough !  MarPs  mother 
nursed  Miss  Augusta,  the  squire's  only  daughter, 
and  was  with  ner  when  she  died  at  Madeira. 
The  old  woman  went  to  the  squire  when  her  son 
was  taken,  and  implored  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  to  save  the  bad  lot  from  being  sent  to  prison. 
He  promised  he  would,  and  I  k>iow  how  he  tried. 
When  he  found  that  Dykely  woidd  not  budge  an 
inch  from  his  position,  althoug>i  he  did  pledge 
his  word  that  the  lad  should  go  for  a  soloier,  or 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  any  way,  he  got  Vel- 
lumly  to  engage  Rivorags  the  Q.  C.  to  defend 
Marl,  and  went  into  the  witness-box  himself,  and 
spoke  for  the  son  of  his  daughter's  nurse.  That 
had  some  effect,  I  suppose,  for  Marl  only  got  six 
montlis — if  they'd  given  him  his  due,  it  would 
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have  been  yenrs  instead  of  months ;  but  Squire 
Whinridge  never  forgave  Captain  Dykely." 

*' What  arc  they  disputmg  about?  " 

••  Whjr.  the  Hunt  Cup." 

*'  But  if  Dykcly  won,  he  beat  nothing  from  the 
Hall." 

••That's  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  squire 
means  mischief  to-night.  Go  it!**  continued 
he,  apostrophizing  a  bell,  which  shook  above  his 
head  with  unusual  violence.  ••!  know  whose 
hand  is  at  the  other  end  of  that  wire.  I  must 
go;  if  anybody  else  faced  him  at  this  moment 
something  dreadful  would  happen.*^ 

Hereupon  the  bell  was  shaken  with  augmented 
ferocity, 

*•  All  right.  I  am  coming,  Gustavus  the  Ter- 
rible." 

With  which  satirical  observation  Mark  Hart- 
brook  vanished. 

Tho  serene  in  the  dining-room  as  mine  hoet 
entered  was  literally  one  of  admired  disorder. 
Half  a  dozen  men  were  speaking  at  once,  and  two 
members  of  the  company  were  accentuating  their 
remarks  by  means  of  gestures  that  betokened 
anger.  One  was  the  squire,  who  had  risen  his 
height— upwards  of  six  feet — and  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  Uncertain  min*or  at  the 

Sresident*8  end  of  tlie  table,  confronting,  with 
ushed  face  and  dangerous  eyes,  his  opponent. 
Captain  Dykely,  a  thin-lipped,  dark-haired,  wiry 
man  of  pallid  complexion.  The  voices  could 
scarcely  bo  SJiid  to  mingle;  Whinridge's  was  at 
the  top  of  the  entire  discordant  chorus  of  expos- 
tulation. Ho  turned  as  Hai'tbrook  entered,  and, 
passing  one  Jiand  through  his  yet  luxuriant  curls 
— in  color  a  slightly  grizzled  aubum — he  folded 
his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  said, 

••  Hwibrook,  I  want  you." 

•*I  am  at  your  service,  sir." 

••My  friend" — a  slightly  sinister  emphasis  on 
the  word  friend— ••  my  friend  Captain  Dykely 
and  myself  have  had  a  dispute,  and  we  want  you 
to  decide  it." 

••If  you  can,"  interposed  the  captain,  in  a 
voice  and  manner  that  a  less  irritable  person 
than  the  squire  would  have  deemed  rather  exas- 
perating. 

••  I  know  he  can,  sir ;  and  that  ought  to  suffice. 
Now  listen.  You  were  on  the  holm  to-day,  and 
you  saw  the  race  for  the  Cup?  ** 

«•  1  did,  sir." 

••Very  good.  Now  what  do  ypu  know  about 
Fluefaker,  Captain  Dykely's  horse?  Is  he 
not—" 

'•Squire!— squire!"  protested  several  of  the 
company. 

••  You  are  right,  gentlemen.  I  will  not  put  a 
leading  question .    Well— Fluefoker  ?  " 

••  Is  a  son  of  Agrimony  and  Fluff.  Did  noth 
ing  as  a  two-year-old.  Was  beaten  when  he  was 
backed  by  the  public,  and  won  a  couple  of  plates 
when  he  wasn't,  at  thi-ee.  Was  bought  out  of  a 
selling  race,  and  tried  over  hmdles  at  four. 
That  18  all  I  know.  How  he  came  to  be  quali- 
fied to  run  to-day  for  the  Hunt  Cup  is  what  I  do 
not  know." 

••  What  did  I  say,  gentlemen?  That  this  horse 
was  not  a  genuine  hunter.  That  having  been 
out  a  few  times  and  looked  on,  whereby  he  got 
that  trumpery  certificate  from  a  M.F.U.,  was 
not  a  proper  qualification;  and  I  repeat  my 
words.**  here  Mr.  Whinridge  brought  his  fist 
down  upon  the  board  with  a  defiant  vigor  that 
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made  the  glasses  jingle  again.  ••Why,  gentle- 
men, at  equitable  weights  3iis  patched-up  crock 
of  a  leather-flapper  would  not  have  the  least 
chance  against  an  honest  hunter  over  a  fair  lino 
of  count^." 

•*He  can  be  matched  against  anything  you 
have  got  in  vour  stable,  when  and  where  you 
please,"  exc&imed  Captain  Dykely,  by  this 
time  thoroughly  roused. 

••He  can,  can  he?  "  almost  shrieked  the  squire. 
*•  Then  you  are  on,  sir.  Hang  it,  I'll  run  you 
for  the  Cup,  and  back  mine  for  a  hundred ! " 

••Yes!"  replied  the  captain,  wltli  energy. 
••  Catch  weights.    Name  your  time." 

••Name  my  time?  Of  course  I  will.  My 
time.  Captain  Dykely,  is  Unnght^  one  hour  after 
moonrise! " 

Perhaps  the  only  person  present  who  was 
amazed  at  tliis  apparently  insane  speech  was  he 
whom  (after  the  speaker)  it  concerned  most, 
even  Captain  Dykely.  To  the  othera— and  es- 
pecially to  Hartbrook,  who  audibly  chuckled — 
the  squire's  impetuous  seizure  of  the  offer  ind 
fierce  determination  to  have  the  wager  settled 
out  of  hand,  appeared  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

In  response  to  a  question  put  to  one  of  die 
stewards,  who  lived  some  distance  from  Thorn- 
ford,  as  to  wheUier  he  intended  stopping  to  sec 
the  match,  there  was  a  loud  shout  of  ••There! 
To  be  sure  he  will.  And  so  will  all  of  us.  We 
would  not  miss  the  ra<»  for  worlds.**  In  the 
midst  of  the  hubbub,  Whinridge,  his  whole 
fhimb  vibrating  with  joyous  excitement,  left  tho 
room,  taking  Hartbroot  with  him.  Dykely  fol- 
lowed their  example,  with  a  grave  air  of  delib- 
eration that  betrayed  his  awakened  concern. 
He  already  repented  him  of  his  rashness.  He 
felt,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  turf,  that  ••  ho 
had  been  rushed  "  into  making  the  wager  by  tho 
exasperating  taunts  of  the  squire;  and  looking 
at  the  ••arrangement*  from  a  strictly  sporting 
point  of  view,  he  began  to  liave  grave  doubts 
of  the  issue.  His  own  horse  was  none  the  bet- 
ter for  the  race  that  was  in  him,  and  he  was 
completely  in  the  dark  about  Whinridge's  cham- 
pion. 

Fluefaker  might  have  to  meet  a  fresh  horse; 
the  squire  owned  a  strongish  stud,  which  was 
seldom  short  of  work.  Then,  a  moonlight 
match!  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  Well, 
although  he  was  not  a  Jack  Mytton,  ho  was 
game  to  see  the  thing  through,  idiotic  as  it 
looked.  The  match  was  pay  or  play,  and  the  ' 
Thornford  Hunt  Cup  should  never  adorn  tho  \ 
Whinridge  sideboard  if  he  could  help.it.  There 
was  one  element  in  the  affair  that  favored  him. 
He  knew  the  line  of  country,  and  if  the  moon 
behaved  herself,  there  was  no  danger  of  his 
going  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  flag. 

Squire  Whinridge  was  conferring  with  Hart- 
brook  in  a  private  room. 

••Now,  Mark,  attend  to  me.  I  shall  want 
you  to  help  me  through  with  business.  What 
are  you  smiling  at,  you  knave?  I  suppose  you 
think  your  old  master  has  lost  his  head  again. 
No,  no ;  I  mean  to  show  you  all,  as  well  as  that 
flashv  captain  down-stairs,  that  I  know  what  I 
am  about.    Where  is  Crowe?  " 

••  Awaiting  your  ordei-s." 

'•And  Appletart? — O,  I  can  guess.  With  his 
mouth  in  the  inanger."  Ho  i-ang  tho  bell  per- 
emptorily. '•  Tell  Crowe,*'  no  said  to  tho  neat- 
handed  Phillis  who  obeyed  the  summons,  ••  to  tic 
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up  Appletart^s  head  at  once*  and  then  oome  to 
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me. 

"  Why,  sir,  you  sm-ely  don't—" 

"  Ilave  a  care,  or  you'll  head  the  fox.  I  do 
mean  to  run  Appletart,  if  that  is  what  you  are 
aiming  at.  He  was  a  bad  third  to-da3\  but  his 
jockey  did  not  ride  him  out  for  a  place,  or  else  I 
think  he  might  have  been  second.  However, 
we'll  discover  to-night  whether  the  weights  won't 
just  bring  the  pair  together." 

•*  But,  sir— tLe  joc£y  ?  " 

"Ha!  that's  where  you  are,  is  itP  Well,  I  own 
toat  the  jockey  is  rather  an  important  feature  in 
the  case.  TeU  me— what  do  you  think  of  me 
for  the  mount?" 

"You,  sir!  "replied  Hartbrook,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  horror.  "  Why,  you  would  bo  done 
bv  the  length  of  a  street.  You  ride  fifteen  stone 
if  you  ride  an  ounce." 

"No,  no,  no!  Not  as  bad  as  that,  Mark.  How- 
ever, wait.  The  jockey  will  be  ready,  never 
fear.  The  moon  rises  at  eleven,  and  we  have 
therefore  nearly  six  hom-s  to  look  about  us.  By 
this  time  Crowe  will  have  abridged  Appletart's 
supoer.    Look  in,  and  then  send  here.'^ 

Mark  was  nonplussed,  as  he  told  his  wife  when 
he  returned  to  the  snuggery.  Squire  Whinridge 
playing  Uie  very  deuce  and  destroving  things,  he 
could  understand;  but  Squire  Whinridge  going 
about  his  work  in  that  business-like  manner,  he 
could  not  understand. 

"  He  must  have  his  knife  pretty  deep  into  this 
Captain  Dykely,  Jenny,  or  he  would  not*takc  so 
much  trouble  to  ^t  tlie  better  of  him ;  for,  mind 
you,  the  squire  is  not  one  of  the  6e^ing  sort. 
But  how  he  is  to  do  it,  I  don't  know.  They  bar 
professional  jockeys;  and  where  he  is  going  to 
pick  up  a  feather  amongst  the  amateurs  here* 
abouts  puzzles  me.  All  our  good  performers 
are  on  the  meaty  side.  And  a  featlier  he  must 
be,  Jenny,  to  make  the  match  a  certainty." 

The  news  of  the  novel  match  spread  rapidly 
through  the  town,  and  attracted  to  the  recognized 
centre  of  operations,  the  Whinridge  Arms, 
crowds  of  sportsmen  and  idlers  of  £ul  classes 
anxious  to  near  "  the  rights  of  it."  Upon  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case  there  arose,  as  the 
moments  sped,  an  airy  superstiiicture  of  fiction, 
chiefly  refemn^  to  the  conditions  of  the  forth- 
coming stinig^fe,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  inventive  powers  of  an  American  inter- 
viewer. If  the  moon  did  not  rise,  the  match 
was  to  be  ridden  by  torchlight.  Each  jockey 
was  to  carry  a  li^ht,  like  a  locomotive  engine's, 
in  oi-der  that  the  judge  might  see  that  neiSier  of 
them  went  outside  the  track.  These,  with  other 
statements  equally  picturesque,  sufiiced  to  divert 
the  steadily  increasing  company  during  tlie  time 
which  intervened  before  that  appointed  for  drop- 
ping the  flag.  Haitbrook  profited  hugely  by 
the  excitement.  Every  drop  of  the  remarkable 
beverage  which  had  faieen  specially  pi*ovided  for 
the  races  was  ungrumblingly  consumed  "on  the 
premises,"  a  source  of  deep  commercial  consola- 
tion to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Hartbrook,  albeit  she 
did  not  by  any  means  relish  the  idea  of  serving 
such  customers  with  the  best  ale  at  the  price  of 
the  singular  fluid  just  mentioned. 

Both  Crowe  and  the  Captain^s  man — a  taciturn 
person  named  Widgeon — were  made  much  of  by 
a  company  laudably  desirous  of  obtaining  what 
is  known  in  sporting  circles  as  the  sti'aight  tip; 
but  neither  of  the  persistently  catechized  servitors 


afforded  the  inquirers  any  substantial  satisfaction 
in  the  shape  of  answers.  Crowe  and  Widgeon 
either  knew  nothing,  or  they  were  acting— reti- 
cently—under  orders.  The  moon  arose  precisely 
at  the  time  appointed  by  the  local  almanac,  a 
circumstance  that  did  not  escape  the  admiring 
notice  of  those  natives  of  Thomford  who  rather 
looked  upon  thephicid  orb  itself  as  local  property, 
and  a  movemi'Ut  was  thereupon  made  towards 
the  race  course.  But  where  was  the  squire? 
From  the  momenthe,  Hartbrook,  Captain  Dykely, 
and  William  Heckler,  the  starter  (who  was  on 
this  occasion  to  act  as  judge,)  had  arranged  the 
modus  operandi,  he  had  been  missing.  His  last 
words  were, 

"  I  don'tcare  who  starts  them.    Aj^int  whom 
you  please.    Mark,  you  tell  Crowe  to  walk  the 
horse  un  to  the  com*se  in  time.    I  shall  bo  with  i 
you  an  Lour  after  moonrise,  by  Heckler's  watch- 
and  if  I  am  not,  I  forfeit."  * 

He  thereupon  strode  down  stairs  at  a  rapid 
rate,  leapt  into  the  waiting  saddle,  and  rode  ofL 
He  was  gone  before  any  of  the  few  spectators  of 
his  departure  had  given  his  probable  destination 
a  thought.    Mark,  howevei*,  who  observed  the 

Eroceeding  from  one  of  the  bar-windows,  smote 
is  thigh  with  energy,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Jenny,  Jenny,  my  girl,  I  can  sec  it  all." 

"  Can  youP "  replied  that  estimable  lady,  in 
tones  <rf  cool  cynicism.  "I  am  delighted.  Only, 
the  next  time  you  see  it  all,  whatever  that  may 
be,  oblige  me  by  doing  so  in  a  quieter  manner. 
You  have  broken  one  of  our  best  jugs." 

"Da— that  is,  never  mind  the  ms.  Squire 
Whinridge,  I  can  see  it  all! " 

"  See  what?"  queried  his  spouse  uately. 

"Why,  the  jockey!  Where  is  Grimstowe?" 

"  I  don't  know.  There — get  out  of  my  way. 
You  are  neitlier  use  nor  ornament  here.  Go  and 
look  for  your  Grimstowe," 

Nathaniel  Grimstowe,  Tliomford's  one  "  mem- 
ber of  Tattersall's  and  the  leading  turf  clubs," 
was  a  continual  cause  of  bickering  between  mine 
host  and  hostess  of  the  Whmridge  Arms.  Mrs. 
Hartbrook  did  not  approve  of  watering  on 
horseracing,  except  when  it  meant  her  husband's 
winning  something  handsome  for  himself  and  a 
new  dress  for  her;  and  as  those  pleasant  results 
had  not  recently  followed  Mark's  speculations  on 
the  turf,  she,  attributing  his  ill-foitune  to  the 
malign  hifluence  of  Natlianicl  Grimstowe,  had 
learnt "  to  hate  the  very  sound  "  of  that  operator's 
"  name."  Hartbrook  duly  found  Mr.  Grimstowe^ 
and,  after  a  wordy  combat  with  him  concerning 
"  the  price  "  of  something,  an  entry  made  in  a 
small  oblong  book  showra  that  they  had  trans- 
acted business  together.  Thereafter,  until  a 
general  exodus  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the 
quondam  servant  of  Gustavus  Whinridge,  Esq., 
went  about  his  work  with  a  countenance  that 
beamed  with  unspeakable  complacency.  He 
suggested  Tennyson's  "  Miller  " — 

*'  The  Blow  wise  smile  that  round  about 
His  rosy  forehead  curled  and  curled. 
Seemed  half  within  and  half  without. 
And  fUll  of  dealings  with  the  world.'* 

He  believed  that  he  had  seen  the  cards  in  the 
squire's  hand,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  con- 
viction he  had  backed  him  to  win  the  trick.  He 
was  positive  (the  language  of  his  meditation 
was  strongly  flavored  widi  striking,  if  not  always 
coherent*  metaphor)  that  "/^  journey  at  least 
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he  had  cot  Mr.  Nathaniel  Grimstowe,  in  a  line, 
on  toast?' 

It  wanted  but  twenty  minutes  of  the  stroke 
of  midnight  by  Heckler's  watch,  and  still  the 
squire  came  not.  Standing  about  in  animated 
groups  in  the  paddock  on  Windyholm,  the 
Thomford  race -course,  were  many  of  what 
mi^ht  be  termed  the  upper  circles  of  sporting 
society,  eagerly  discussing  the  chances  of  the 
coming  encounter;  and  as  the  moments  sped, 
bringing  the '*  one  hour  after  moonrise'*  excit- 
ingly near,  wondering  whether  the  match  would 
come  off  after  nil.  fluefaker,  ready  for  action, 
was  being  led  about  by  the  faithibl  Widgeon  in 
one  comer  of  the  paddock,  while  Api^etart,  in 
his  clothing,  was  being  kept  gently  moving  at 
the  opposite  corner;  Crowe,  of  course,  in  jeal- 
ous attendance.  Although  there  was  not  a  man 
present  who  had  not  seen  the  race  for  the  Hunt 
Cup,  most  Of  them  criticized  the  nags  with  that 
impressive  air  of  professional  knowingness  ex- 
hibited by  a  group  of  Newmarket  touts  when 
an  unfamiliar  candidate  for  the  guineas  makes 
his  first  appearance  on  the  classic  Heath.  Sec- 
ond in  order  of  interest  to  the  two  flyers  was 
Captain  Dykely.  He  was  fully  equipped  for  the 
fray,  and  had  been  on  view  for  some  time.  It 
was  evident  to  tlie  skilled  eyes  that  scanned  him 
that  he  had  made  his  toilette  with  uncommon 
care.  "  Looks  like  business,'*  observed  a  critic 
of  stably  appearence  to  a  grave  and  silent  audi- 
tory of  three  listeners.  "Couldn't  have  been 
more  particular  if  it  was  the  Derby  he  was 
going  to  have  a  fly  at.  See  his  goloshes? "  The 
intenocuted  had  seen  those  uncouth  casings. 
••  The  ground  is  not  so  stickjr  as  all  that  comes 
to.  Suppose  he  is  afi^d  of'^  carrying  an  ounce 
of  clay  on  his  boots?  Well,  I  like  a  cove  that 
takes  care  of  his  precious  self,  He  moans  to 
have  a  good  look  in  and  no  mistake." 

The  subject  of  these  not  uncomplimentary  ob- 
servations conversed  in  low  tones  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Gules,  one  of  the  stewards,  who  was 
present  in  response  to  the  captam's  urgent  invi- 
tation. 

•'  Do  you  think  he  means  to  forfeit,  Dykely?  " 

*'I  really  cannot  say;  it  certainly  looks  un- 
commonly like  a  forfeit.  But  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  anything  that  a  Whinridge  does." 

••Upon  my  word  I  think  you  are  right,"  re- 

Elied  his  lordship.    •*  By  the  way,  have  you  and 
e  smoked  the  calumet  over  that  poacher-fel- 
low?" 

••  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined  the  captain.  ••  And 
it  is  my  belief,  now  that  I  can  be  calm  on  the 
subject, — ^I  was  anything  but  that  when  I  gorged 
the  bait, — that  ha  meant  this  match  as  a  sort  of 
Roland  for  my  Oliver." 

•*  But  where  is  he?  Ah,  there  goes  the  quar- 
ter!" 

The  sound  of  the  chimes,  as  it  floated  on  the 
gentle  night  breeze  from  the  tower  of  Thomfonl 
parish  church  across  Windyholm,  was  heard  and 
noted  by  the  crowd,  now  wrought  up  into  a  ner- 
vous state  of  expectancy  by  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  the  squire.  Hartbrook,  unshaken  until 
this  moment  In  his  trust  in  the  absentee's  tinn- 
ing up  in  time,  began  to  waver.  Something  had 
happened.  Confound  that  Grimstowe.  His  bet 
with  him  was  p.p.    What  wotdd  his  wife  say? 

A  sound  of  wheels.    •'  Hurrah  ?  " 

The  cheer  was  not  thrown  away.  It  was  the 
squire,  driving  a  dog-cart  at  a  rate  which  an  of- 


ficer of  the  country  constabulary  would  have 
pronounced  dangerous,  had  anybody  but  the 
squire  held  the  ribbons.  He  pulled  up  by  the 
paddock-rails,  and  leaping  out,  turned  to  assist 
his  companion  to  alight,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

*! Hartbrook,  where  are  you?  Take  care  of 
these.    Now,  Redgy,  come  with  me." 

••  Why,  it's  his  son  Reginald ! " 

In  the  hubbub  caused  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Whinridee  and  his  youngest  son,  a  pale  ^in 
boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  for  the  principals  in  Uie  little  drama 
to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for  i*ais]ng 
the  curtain. 

Hartbrook.  proud  of  his  office,  carried  a  light 
raeing- saddle  and  its  necessary  ••accompani- 
ments," and  walking  by  the  side  of  the  youth, 
followed  the  squire  into  the  paddock. 

••  Iguessed  it  would  be  you.  Master  Redgy," 
said  H^brook.  in  a  gleeful  whisper ;  ••  and  I've 
backed  you.  It's  a  splendid  moon,  and  you 
know  the  track." 

'•  I  should  think  I  did,  Mark.  And  you  too, 
eh?  Recollect  when  I  would  insist  on  your  tak- 
ing me  the  whole  line,  you  on  old  Groliath  and  I 
on  my  pony  IJUiputr  And  how  fHghtened 
momma  was;  and  how  the  guv.  tipp<»  me  a 
SOT.,  eh,  Mark?" 

Hartbrook's  memory  was  fblly  as  retentive  of 
those  forbidden  adventures  as  the  boy's,  but  he 
did  not  consider  this  an  apjuropriate  occasion  for 
I'efreshing  it. 

••Yes,  yes,  of  oourse  I  remember.  Master 
Redgy.  Fine  times  they  were.  Now  tell  me, 
what  does  the  squire  really  say  about  the 
match?" 

••He  has  no  doubt  of  Appletart's  ability, 
but-" 

••  He  has  of  yours?  " 

••  Not  exactly  that.  He  thinks  the  exploit  is 
rather  too  much  for  my  years,  and "  (whisper- 
ing) ••  that  the  captain  would  have  no  objection 
to  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  this  infant  if  he 
saw  the  opportunity.  O,  I  must  tell  you — such 
a  lark  1  I  was  out  at  a  dinner-party  with  mam- 
ma and  Gretty  when  the  guv.  got  to  the  HaU  to- 
night. So  what  does  he  do  but  gets  into  a  tail- 
coat himself  and  comes  to  fetch  us  home,  he 
said.  We  were  hurried  off*,  I  can  tell  you.  And 
sent  to  bed  at  once.  Mamma  thinks  he  is  going 
round  with  the  keepers,  and  that  I'm  in  bea ! " 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  paddock. 
The  squire's  arrival  was  greeted  quite  as  fer- 
vently as,  if  more  quietly  tnan,  it  had  bemi  by 
the  crowd  outside.  He  snook  hands  with  Lord 
Gules,  expressed  his  delight  at  knowing  that  his 
lordship  nad  consented  to  act  as  tartar,  and  then 
fk^ed  the  captain. 

••  Now.  Captain  Dykely,  shall  we  get  ready  ?'4 

••  Your  jockey,  Mr.  Whinridge?  " 

••Is  my  son  Reginald.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  him?" 

••  Every  objection,  Mr.  Whinridge.  When  I 
made  this — ^I  don't  mind  admitting  it — stupid 
match,  it  was  noi  with  the  idea  that  i  was  going 
to  have  for  an  opponent  a  mere  child." 

••  Cliild  or  not,  no  rides." 

••  I  am  no  more  a  child  than  he  is,  papa! "  ex« 
claimed  the  boy.  ••If  I  can  ride,  wfaoit  more 
does  he  wont?  " 

*•  Hear,  hear! "  cried  the  crowd. 
••  If  you  ean  ride! "  said  Captain  Dykely,  with 
a  sneer. 
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"Dykdy,"  interposed  Lord  Gules,  **I  most 
say  ttmt  according  to  the  terms  of  the  match, 
you  are  bound  to  accept  Whinridge's  jockey, 
or  forfeit." 

••  Very  well,"  rejoined  Drkely  sullenly,  "  very 
well.  If  the  baby  breaks  bis  neck  I  am  not  to 
blame,  mind.    Let  us  eet  it  over." 

There  was  a  stampede  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
ditors at  these  words  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
most  formidable  obstacles  in  the  track,  a  made 
fence  at  the  beginning  of  the  straii^t  run-in, 
and  the  brook  on  the  far  side.  The  boy,  giving 
up  his  overcoat  and  hat  to  Hartbrook,  and  put- 
ting on  a  silk  cap  which  he  produced  from  his 
pocket,  presently  appeared,  like  his  opponent, 
mlly  equipped  for  action.  In  default  of  silk  he 
wore  a  thin  jersey,  but  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  fault  with  his  appear- 
ance. His  father  gave  him  a  1^  up,  ana  then 
walked  by  his  side  to  the  startmg-post,  where 
Lord  Gules  was  already  waiting  witl^  the  flag. 

**Redgy,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  fellow,  in  a 
voice  that  was  strangely  husky,  '*you  heard 
what  that  brute  said  about  your  breaking  your 
neck?" 

*•  Yes,  pa.^ 

"  Well,  Redgy,  it  made  me  feel  that  I  possibly 
was  wrong  in  subjecting  you  to  such  a  risk.  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  you,  and  I  am  sure  your  mother  would 
never  foqrive  me.  Now,  Redge,  although  you 
have  but  Sie  years  of  a  child,  you  are  not  with- 
out a  man's  sense— don^t  mind  me  at  all.  If  you 
have  anv  doubt,  jump  of^  and  1*11  throw  up  the 
match." 

**  Papa,  you  must  let  me  ride !  After  what  that 
fellow  said  it  would  be  too  bad  to  be  prevented 
firom  showing  him  up.  Never  fear.  FU  stick 
on!" 

*' Redge,  your  hand." 

The  toy  placed  his  hand  in  that  of  his  father, 
who  grasped  the  warm  little  palm  with  fervor, 
and  gently  di'awing  down  the  lad's  head,  kissed 
him.  The  man  and  boy  understood  each  other. 
It  was  seldom  Gustavus  Whinridge  was  betrayed 
into  such  an  exhibition  of  what  he  would  have 
termed  feminine  weakness;  but  the  boy  knew 
what  this  demonstration  meant  far  better  than 
if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  tenderest  of 
words. 

Ck>m^letely  out  of  the  view  and  hearing  of  the 
people,  who  by  this  time  thronged  the  stand,  the 
squire  imparted  his  final  orders* 

''Keep  with  him,  but  not  too  close,  for  the 
first  mile,  and  then  come  away  as  hard  as  you 
can  pelt.  It  is  a  splendid  moon — ^almost  as  light 
as  day— and  you  ought  to  do  the  journey  without 
the  least  mistake.  Now,  Redge,  my  own  dear 
boy,  show  them  what  sort  of  meta]  you  are  made 
of.*" 

Without  another  word  he  left  his  son  and  Cap- 
tain Dykely  to  amble  their  way  to  the  starting- 
post,  and  nuHmting  a  hack  wmch  Crowe  had  m 
readiness,  cantered  across  to  a  bit  of  rising  ground 
near  the  brook,  where  he  could  obtain  an  excel- 
lent view  of  at  least  three  parts  of  "the  country." 
About  the  same  time  Widgeon,  Captain  Dykefy's 
man,  **  a  dunU>le  hand  at  a  bet,  and  one  of  the 
win-tie-or-wrangle  fraternity"  (this  was  Hart- 
brook's  unsolicited  testimonial  to  character),  was 
deep  in  an  endeavor  to  advise  Superintendent 
Pompert  of  the  Thomford  Constabulary  in  the 
matter  of  the  probable  behavior  of  a  restless  mul- 


titude already  gathered  around  the  two  ends  of 
the  water-jump. 

'*  You  see,  super,  my  governor,  the  captMn,  is 
nervous;  and  the  nag  he'sa-riding  is  nervous; 
so  if  I  was  you,  super — excuse  my  making  so 
bold— I'd  pot  most  of  my  men  by  that  there  brook 
to  keep  the  crowd  quiet." 

**  Thank  you,  my  man,"  replied  the  superin- 
tendent, in  freezing  tones,  *'I  have  made  my 
arrangemoits." 

'•O,  have  you.  Mr.  Pompey-and-CnsarP "  re- 
joined Widgeon,  in  a  safe  whisper,  as  be  turned 
aside  and  left  the  lofty  oflicer  to  his  own  devices. 
**  Then  I'll  bet  a  pound  to  a  shillin'  some  of  those 
boys  therein  immake  'em.  Go  cJong,  old  turnip- 
tops  ;  keep  that  bull's-eye  quiet,  can't  you.  That's 
enough  to  make  any  boss  shy." 

The  remark  is  addressed  to  one  of  the  superin- 
tendent's most  zealous  subordinates — a  young 
man  new  to  the  force — who  is  acting  to-ni^iit  as 
though  he  considered  the  plentiful  production  of 
disturbing  firew(N*ks  part  of  his  duty.  Widgeon 
takes  a  front  place  by  the  tM!ook.  Crowe  does 
likewise.  Behmd  them  and  a  group,  tliree  deep^ 
of  mere  spectators,  is  Gustavus  Whinridge*  a 
prominent  object  in  the  silver  and  gray  landsciipe 
as  he  stands  motionless,  waiting  for  the  shout 
that  is  to  signal  the  start.  It  comes  at  last. 
**They  are  off!"  and  the  squire,  his  eyesi^t 
made  keenly  telescopic  by  Uie  love  he  bears  to 
his  boy,  cranes  forward  nungrily,  and,  mis^ng 
no  incident  of  the  battle,  heffms  in  spirit  to  lide 
the  race  himselfl 

**Thatwilldo,  Redgy  boy;  that  win  do!  Let 
him  make  the  running!  Now  then,  wider,  wider, 
Red^!  Keep  away  mm  his  whip-hand.  How 
gloriously  that  son  of  mine  rides,  to  be  sure — ^like 
a  man!  Now  then!  Capital,  cap-i-tal!  Ah, 
only  just  over  Redgy.  The  next  take-off  most 
be  better  iudged  than  that,  or  you  will  be  spilled, 
to  a  dead  certainty.  Now  they  are  off  out  of 
s^t." 

The  squire  knew  every  inch  of  the  coontzy 
over  which  the  two  horses  were  gallopping; 
therefore  his  guesses  at  what  they  were  doing,  so 
long  as  the  nags  remained  in  view,  were  curiously 
accurate.  To  the  other  spectators.  Heckler  the 
judge  and  Hartbrook  perhaps  excepted,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  race  were  unsupported  guess-work 
of  the  roughest  description;  the  grotesquely 
shifting  shmlows  which  were  cast  by  the  two 
horses  rendering  obtidning  an  exact  idea  of  the 
precise  positions  of  the  pur  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility. 

**IJere  they  come!"  shouted  the  squire,  in  a 
strangled  voice.  '*  Here  they  come«  and  my  boy 
is  leading!  Let  him  have  it,  Redgy!  Lose  him, 
my  dear  child!  lose  him!  Good  laid!  He  is  com- 
ing away  like  a  steam-engine! " 

As  Appletart  approached  the  brook  the  excite- 
ment of  the  squire  intensified,  especially  wboi 
he  saw  that  Captain  D3'kely  was  rapidly  lessen- 
ing the  gap  between  him  and  the  squire^s  horse. 
There  was  only  about  a  length  and  a  half  of 
moonli^t  between  Appletart  and  Fluefiiker  as 
the  former  rose  like  a  bird  over  the  brook  and 
landed  in  safety. 

•«  Thank  God,  that's  over! "  murmured  Whin- 
ridge;  but  he  spoke  too  soon.  The  youthful 
ornament  of  the  Thomford  constabulary  flashed 
his  bull's-eye  across  the  path  of  the  foremost 
horse,  which  shied,  and  then,  terrified  by  the 
cheering  of  the  crowd,  toro  along  in  a  manner 
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that  betokened  an  early  dissolution  of  partnership 
between  him  and  his  jockey. 

In  a  voice  that  was  neither  a  shout  nor  a  yell, 
but  a  frantic  blending  of  both,  Mr.  Whinndge 
exclaimed : 

'*The  horse  has  bolted!  Out  of  the  way  with 
Tou !  Redgy,  keep  him  straight,  my  boy !  Good 
lad,  good  la-ad,  go—! " 

••How  much  did  I  win  by?"  asked  the  boy 
faintly,  as  he  opened  his  eyes  in  a  hushed  apart- 
ment in  the  Wliinridge  Arms.  He  had  not 
spoken  since  they  picked  him  up  and  found  that 
an  arm  was  broken.    ••  How  much  P  " 

His  &thcr,  whose  eyes  were  moist  and  dim, 
and  whose  voice  was  now  quiet  like  a  woman's, 
said: 

"Twenty  lengths  was  the  judge's  verdict, 
Redgy— twenty  lengths.  And  the  Cup  is  for  you, 
my  boy.  And  whenever  you  think  your  tilher 
is  getting  out  of  bounds,  as  you  may  think  here- 
after, show  him  that  goblet,  and  remind  him  of 
what  ho  went  throu^  when  it  was  won  by  tlie 
light  of  the  raoon." 

TinsUy^a  Magadne. 

ALL  IN  ALL. 

BY  PHILLIP  BOURKB  MAB6T0N. 

A  little  time  for  laughter, 

A  little  time  to  slug, 

A  little  time  to  kUis  and  clmg, 
And  no  more  kissing  after. 

A  little  whUe  for  scheming 
Love's  unperfected  schemes, 
A  little  time  for  golden  dreams, 

Then  no  more  any  dreaming. 

A  little  time  'twas  given 
To  me  to  have  thy  lOve 
Now  like  a  ghost  alone  I  move 

About  a  ruined  heaven. 

A  little  time  for  speaking 
Things  sweet  to  say  and  bear, 
A  time  to  seek  and  find  thee  near. 

Then  no  more  any  seeking. 

A  little  time  for  saying 
Words  the  heart  breaks  to  say; 
A  short,  sharp  time  wherein  to  pray, 

Then  no  more  need  for  praying. 

But  long,  long  years  to  weep  in. 
And  comprehend  the  whole. 
Great  grief  that  desolates  whole  lives, 

Eternity  to  sleep  in. 

THE  ABT  OF  FINDING  FAULT. 

It  is  a  veiy  difficult  thing  to  find  fault  well. 
We  all  have  to  find  fault  at  times,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  is  to  be  done  by  it,  yet  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  it  loses  half  its  eO^'t,  or  has  no 
eflfect  at  all,  perhaps  a  downright  bad  effect,  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  The  most 
iudieious  reproof  may,  it  is  true,  be  ineffectual, 
but  what  we  say  is  that  too  oft»n  it  was  never 
lihdy  to  be  effectual ;  and  that  is  what  we  mean 
by  not  finding  fiiult  well. 

What  ma&s  it  so  difficult  is  obvious.  We 
have  to  do  a  thing  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  more  or  less  disagreeable  to  the  person  we 
do  it  to.  It  is  not  naturally  pleasant  to  be  found 
fault  with.  It  stirs  up  a  feeling  of  offence,  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether  reproof  would,  as  a  rule,  do  good  unless 
it  did  give  some  offence — as  a  wound  will  never 


heal  until  some  sort  of  healthy  irritation  is  set 
up.  Of  course,  if  all  were  wise,  reproof,  pro- 
vided only  it  were  just,  would  always  be  effect- 
ual. No  matter  how  roughly  or  even  insolently 
administered,  we  should  receive  it  thankfully, 
like  the  sensible  woman  who  said,  when  asked 
how  she  could  put  up  with  the  abusive  way  in 
which  some  one  had  instructed  her  in  the  mys- 
tery of  brewing — ''Oh,  but  consider  what  a  deal 
I  learned  from  nim!  *^  But  all  are  not  wise,  and 
none  are  invariably  so ;  and  what  may  be  called 
the  art  of  finding  mult  is  to  reduce  we  natural 
antagonism  that  rises  up  against  it  to  a  mini- 
mum. For  though  we  cannot  make  nauseous 
medicine  nice,  we  can  tone  it  down  sometimes, 
and  may  always  abstain  from  adding  to  its  un- 
palatableness. 

It  is  an  art  which  all  mi^t  cultivate,  though 
some  may  never  become  sudi  proficients  in  it  as 
others  are;  and  it  is  to  be  acquired,  like  every 
other  art,  not  so  much  by  trying  to  follow  out 
cut-and-dried  rules,  as  by  attending  to  a  few 
broad  fundamental  truths,  which  may  be  called 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  art. 

One  of  the  broadest  of  tlicse  is,  that  finding 
fimlt,  to  be  likely  to  be  effectual,  must  bo  in 
good  temper.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  Uiat  it 
must  be  weak  and  apologetic,  or  even  always 
mild.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  occasions 
when  it  is  imperative  that  reproof  should  be 
sharp  ahd  incisive,  or  even  severe  and  indignant. 
Anger  is  not  necessarily  passion,  and  the 
severest  reproof  may  be  administered  with  calm- 
ness and  in  good  temper.  No  reproofs,  for  in- 
stance, are  more  severe  and  cutting  than  those 
which  frequently  come  fh)m  the  judicial  bench, 
yet  they  are  almost  invariably  singularly  free 
fbom  every  trace  of  heat  and  passion,  and  this  is 
what  gives  them  their  peculiar  force.  When  a 
judge  does  happen  to  be  in  a  pet,  his  rebuke,  as 
with  any  other  person,  degenerates  into  a  strold. 
For  it  may  he  taken  as  an  axiom  that  wo  can 
effect  no  reu  improvement  or  amendment  in  any 
one,  whether  child  or  man,  imtil  we  have  in 
some  measure  got  his  will  to  go  along  with  it. 
We  may  make  him  do  a  certain  thing  by  the 
mere  dead  weight  of  our  reproof— just  as  we 
once  saw  a  man  made  to  slacken  a  rope,  and  so 
avoid  an  accident:,  by  a  fearful  oath  that  fell  on 
him  like  a  sledge-hammer — ^but  if  the  will  be 
still  in  insurrecnon,  we  have  not  really  altered 
the  course.  It  is  like  giving  the  helm  a  turn  in 
the  right  direction  when  the  boat  has  no  way  on 
to  keep  her  going.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this,  that  any  display  or  even  semblance  of 
bad  temper  in  finding  fault  does  directly  tend  to 
set  the  will  against  us;  so  tiiat  in  numberless 
instances  reproof  is  rendered  ineffectual,  not  by 
its  severity,  nor  simply  by  its  natural  uuwci- 
comeness,  but  by  the  manifest  heat,  or  bitterness, 
or  irritation  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  It 
may  be  very  hard  to  help  it  but  we  may  settle 
it  in  our  ha[nds  as  a  fact  about  which  tlicre  can 
be  no  mistake,  that,  as  a  rule,  we  shidl  find  fault 
in  vain  when  we  flail  to  keep  our  temper.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  some 
can  never  find  fault  well  until  they  nave  learned 
to  keep  tlieir  temper.  In  the  effort  to  do  that, 
in  honestly  trying,  whenever  it  is  our  duty  to 
find  fault,  to  do  it  calmly,  good-naturedly,  with- 
out being  cross,  even  though  we  may  have 
cause  to  he  angry,  by  persevering  in  the  attempt 
in  spite  of  many  a  failure,  we  sliall  find  that  our 
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reproofe,  if  they  do  not  make  so  much  commo- 
tion, will  have  in  the  long  nm  a  much  more 
satisfactory  and  more  lasting  eflfect.  With  some, 
calnmess  in  reproving  may  be  perfectly  natural, 
and  so  require  no  effort ;  with  others,  especially 
when  reproof  begun  with  studied  calmness  (b 
met  by  insolence  and,  perliaps,  unex^ted  prov- 
ocation, it  may  be  inexpressibly  difficult;  but 
whether  difficult  or  easv,  it  is  thie  first  thing  to 
aim  at  if  we  would  find  fiiult  well. 

Another  general  truth  we  must  bear  in  mind 
in  studying  this  art  is,  that  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  time  for  finding  fault,  as  well  as  a  right 
and  a  wrong  temper.  If  the  temper  is  wrongs 
the  time  is  sure  to  be  wron^  also.  Better,  re- 
versing the  saying,  put  off  till  to-morrow  the 
reproof  that  would  be  given  in  bad  temper  to- 
*  day.  We  know  a  person  who  always  defers,  if 
possible,  serious  complaint  till  the  diay  after  the 
offence  is  committed.  It  increases  immensely 
in  corrective  force,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  tfale 
explosive  gas  of  temper  has  had  time  to  pass  off 
in  both  raproved  and  reprover.  Sound  judg- 
ment must,  of  course,  be  exercised  in  thus  put- 
ting off  reproof.  It  is  often  indispensable  that 
correction  shotdd  be  prompt  and  summary.  But 
there  is  a  time  not  to  find  fiaoilt,  and  in  the  right 
perception  of  when  that  time  is  lies  no  small 
part  of  the  art.  When,  for  instance,  a  child  or 
a  servant  has  evidentljr  been  trying  to  do  ri^ht, 
and  has  simply  failed  in  some  one  minor  ^int, 
how  unwise  it  is  to  fasten  on  that  one  fadure, 
and  not  rather  pass  it  over  altogether  in  con- 
sideration of  the  more  general  success  or  well- 
doing! 

How  unlikelj',  again,  is  rebuke  to  bring  about 
improvement  m  many  cases  when  it  is  admin- 
istered before  others  whose  presence  would  make 
reproof  de^^rading,  or  irritating,  or  ii\juriousP 
Or,  when  fault  has  continually  to  be  found,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  sometimes  not  to  find 
fault  at  all  I  or,  when  many  things  have  to  be 
complained  of^  not  to  take  up  every  one  with 
exhaustive  severity*  but  to  pick  out  the  most 
pressing  only!  And  so  when  rebuke  is  only 
likely  to  do  harm,  owing  to  the  state  of  mind  or 
temper  of  the  person  to  oe  reproved,  liow  muc;h 
more  judicious  it  would  be  to  put  it  off,  if  possi- 
ble, to  a  more  convenient  season!  But  how 
many  foiget,  or  perhaps  hardly  admit,  that 
there  is  in  these  and  other  ways  a  time  not  to 
find  fault!  On  they  go,  these  unflinching  re- 
provers, never  noticing  the  suitableness  or  other- 
wise of  time*  or  place,  or  company,  perfectly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  they  are  Hing- 
ing gunpowder  into  a  furnace;  or  that  they  are 
making  Improvement  impossible  by  the  expos- 
ure they  are  needlessly  causing.  On  they  go, 
perfectly  calm  and  tranquil  themselves,  doing  it 
all  perhaps  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  the 
most  unmffied  temper,  and  yet  actually  effecting 
often  hardly  anything  but  evil,  making  use  of 
reproof  rather  as  a  poker  wherewith  to  stir  it  up 
than  as  a  firm  fiiendly  hand  wherewith  to  keep 
others  out  of  it. 

Hiere  are  various  d^rees  of  this  disastrous 
habit  of  finding  fault,  m>m  that  which  we  com- 
monly call  **  nagging  **  to  the  more  serious  and 
even  tragic  kindTthe  unfortunate  indulgence  of 
which  has  been  the  true  cause  why  many  a  man, 
who  wished  to  do  right  and  meant  kindly,  has 
signally  failed  in  his  influence  for  good,  and 
been  generally  d'«l»lgM  and   almost    detested. 


The  want  of  discrimination  in  finding  fault  k 
likely  to  be  as  fatal  to  its  success  as  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  physician^s  treatment,  were  he  to 
ignore  the  fitness  of  time  and  condition  as  an 
mi-important  element  of  consideration. 

One  more  general  truth  we  would  point  out. 
The  reproof  uiat  is  most  likely  to  bo  effscmal  it 
that  which  has  most  of  9yn^Mihy  in  it.  Sym- 
pathy is  more  than  kindness :  it  is  kindness  that 
is  able  to  enter  into  another's  feelings  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  feel  with  him.  B^roof  mi^ 
be  with  kindness,  in  good  temper,  at  the  very 
nick  of  time,  and  yet  not  effectual,  for  want  of 
sympathy.  We  do  not  understand,  and  perhaps 
cannot  understand,  the  person  we  find  fault  with. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  those  who  arc  naturally 
quick  and  clever  do  not  make  the  best  teachers 
of  those  who  are  ordinary  or  backward.  Tbe^ 
cannot  understand  and  so  enter  into  their  diffi- 
culties, and  therefore  they  cannot  correct  them 
so  effectually  as  others  who,  having  plodded  and 
halted  themselves,  can  enter  into  their  difficul- 
ties. Now  the  sympathy  which  in  teaching 
makes  correction  more  effectual,  makes  all  other 
correction  more  effectual  for  a  similar  reason— 
because  it  understands  and  allows  for  infirmitj. 
Sometimes  it  will  condescend  even  to«iK:tual  ex- 
planation, that  is  to  explain  the  reasonableness 
of  finding  fault;  for  though  it  Is  by  no  means 
necessary  always  to  give  reasons  for  it,  yet  not 
unfrequently  it  may  be  well  to  do  so.  And  when 
such  explanation  is  withheld,  and  the  reasomir 
bleness  of  correction  must  be  taken  upon  trust, 
sympathy  will  prompt  our  doing  the  best  we  can 
to  nmke  this  at  least  plain,  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  discourage,  but  that  we  know  how^  hard  it  is 
to  do  right. 

None  see  so  dearly  to  pull  out  the  mpte  in 
their  broUier*s  eye  to  they  who  have  first  cast 
out  the  beam  that  is  in  their  own  eye.  The  pain 
and  reluctance  they  themselves  experi^ioed  will 
have  taught  them  sympathy,  and  sympathy  will 
make  them  tender  and  considerate  and  so  fiur 
more  skilfhl  in  operating  upon  others.  It  was 
this  sjrmpathv  that  prompted  Dr.  Arnold  to  take 
such  pams  in  studying  character,  bo  that  be 
might  best  adapt  correction  to  each  particular 
case:  whereas  we  too  often  administer  reproof 
without  regard  to  the  material  we  have  to  work 
upon.  We  find  fault,  not  uiyustly  perhaps,  but 
as  if  all  were  alike,  and  so  our  reproofs  too  fre- 
quently fit  no  better  thMi  would  a  uniform  sisc 
of  outer  garments  a  mixed  multitude  of  people. 

••What  19  to  be  done,  Serjeant,  with  this 
man?**  exclaimed  an  officer  one  day  as  an  old 
offender  was  brought  before  him.  The  serjeant 
grimly  replied  that  every  punishment  saye  han^ 
mg  had  been  tried  upon  him. 

The  officer  looked  hard  into  the  donVsre 
face,  and  as  he  studied  it  a  thought  came  into 
his  mind.  ••There's  one  thing  we  haven't 
tried,^*  he  said ;  ••  the  man  has  never  been  for- 
given an  offence.  Prisoner,  you  may  go— turn 
over  a  new  leaf;  and  never  let  me  see  you  in 
trouble  again.^*  It  was  kindly  meant,  and  gently 
but  resolutely  said ;  and  the  discriminating  sym- 
pathy had  the  best  effect.  The  reproof  readied 
a  heart  which  no  severity  would  have  touched, 
and  the  reprobate  became  a  good  soldier  torn 
that  day  forward.  It  was  correction  extraof^ 
dinary,  such  as  might  seldom  be  ventured  on; 
but  in  this  respect  it  was  ordinaiy  enough,  thai  it 
illustRited  one  of  the  great  fuincijto  of  effectual 
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reproof,  that  never  is  it  any  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  when  shaped  and  guided  by  kindly 
sjrmpathy. 

Thus,  then,  we  sum  the  matter  up:  that  he 
who  wishes  to  find  fault  well  will  find  the  chief 
condidons  of  success  in  his  temper^  his  judgment 
and  his  heart.  CasadTa  Family  Magasine. 


ROSE  OR  THORN?    • 
BT  BOBERT  WIUSON. 

O  love  the  rose,  O  love  the  thorn, 
O  loye  whose  cheek  with  crimson  glowB« 

O  loye  that  lea  vest  hearts  forlorn. 
Oh,  teU  me,  ere  the  petals  close, 

Is  love  a  rose? 

O  love  the  thorn,  O  love  the  rose, 
O  love,  thy  blush;  of  roses  bom. 

With  lily  whlteneiis  come  and  goes, 
O  love  with  cheek  oft  wan  and  worn, 

Is  love  a  thorn? 

Oh,  love's  a  rose  without  the  thorn, 
Its  petals  fall:  but  while  it  grows 
Its  virgin  hue  doth  steal  from  mom 
Heaven's  own  glory  as  it  blows. 

Oh,  love's  a  rose  I 

Good  Wordi. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ANECDOTES. 
THE  PAmmO  OF  BIRDS. 

The  pairing  habits  of  birds,  and  the  various 
d^rees  of  conjugal  devotion  exhibited  by  dif- 
ferent species,  are  very  interesting  subjects  in  the 
study  of  ornithology.  Our  knowledge  on  these 
points  is  nec«sarily  limited,  and  only  a  very  few 
leral  laws  can  be  deduced  from  such  informar 


tion  as  we  possess. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  all  our  raptorial 
birds  make  Uieir  matrimonial  engagements  for 
life,  and,  whether  in  the  nesting  season  or  at 
other  times,  they  may  most  commonly  be  ob- 
served in  pairs.  First  among  his  tribe,  and  first, 
indeed,  among  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  must  be 
placed  the  eagle ;  and  of  him  we  know  that  he  is 
a  faithful,  attentive,  and  devoted  husband,  seldom 
travelling  far  abroad  save  when  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  He  takes  some  share  in  the  duties  of 
incubation,  but  his  chief  occupation  during  the 
nesting  season  is  in  purveying  food  for  his  wife 
and  family,  a  labor  of  love  very  indifferently 
appreciated  by  neighboring  shepherds.  When 
accident  deprives  an  eagle  of  his  mate,  he  seldom 
remains  very  long  a  widower,  but  where  and 
how  he  manages  to  procure  a  substitute  for 
the  dear  departed  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see. 
Eagles  are  essentially  solitary  in  theh:  habits, 
and  with  us  are  very  rare  indeed*  so  much  so 
that  the  number  of  pah*s  breeding  annually  in 
the  British  Isles  might,  without  great  difficulty, 
be  ascertained.  It  would  almost  seem  that  an 
eagle,  on  losing  his  mate,  would  have  to  deprive 
some  other  e^e  of  his  partner,  or  else  go  with- 
out a  wife.  How  this  matter  may  arrange  itself 
I  do  not  know,  but  tlie  difficult  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  it  is  appM-ently  got  over  some- 
how. A  few  years  ago  a  pau:  of  eagles  made 
their  eyrie  in  one  of  the  north  isles  oi^Slietland. 
In  the  nesting  season,  when  buOdinfi:  was  almost 
completed,  the  female  bird  was  shot,  and  the 
male  soon  afberwai-ds  disappeared.  He  was 
absent  only  a  few  days,  and  then  iletumed,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  new  wife,  who  made  herself 
qSte  at  home  in  the  nearly-finished  nest,  where 
the  pair  succeeded  in  raismg  a  brood  of  young 


eaglets  without  further  molestation.  Where  the 
second  wife  came  from  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say.  It  could  not  have  been  from  any  eyrie  near 
at  home,  for  eagles  in  that  part  of  toe  country 
are  very  scarce,  and  to  find  an  eligible  partner  at 
that  season  of  the  year  unattached  must  have 
been  a  very  hard  task  indeed. 

Ravens  are  very  fiuthful  and  as  afiectionate  as 
wedded  folks*  and*  like  eagles,  pair  for  life. 
Being  vastly  more  abundant  than  eagles,  they 
must  expenence  comparatively  little  trouble  in 
procuring  substitutes  when  accident,  nature,  or 
the  Nemesis  of  murdered  sheep  deprives  a  fond 
corbie  of  his  mate.  One  very  hard  winter  a  pair 
of  ravens  haunted  the  fields  around  my  father^s 
house,  committing  dire  havoc  among  our  poul- 
try, geese,  and  ducks.  They  were  old  offenders, 
and  wily  in  propoition  to  their  age  and  expe- 
rience, so  that  for  a  long  time  they  defied  our 
best'directed  efforts  for  their  destruction.  At 
length  I  managed  to  shoot  tlie  femiile,  and  fan- 
cied that  her  tSte  would  deter  her  surviving  mate 
from  continuing  his  unwelcome  visits.  Bnt  he 
seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  his 
attentions,  and  in  a  few  days'  time  appeared  wiUi 
a  new  wife.  Her  I  shot  in  the  first  week  of 
their  honeymoon ;  but,  after  what  I  considered  a 
scandalously  short  period  of  mourning,  my 
fnend  presented  himself  with  number  three. 
The  nesting  season  began  soon  afterwiu-ds,  and 
the  happy  couple,  betaking  themselves  to  fields 
and  pastures  new,  soon  dropped  out  of  my 
aequmntance.  This  is  a  marked  case  of  birdts 
pairing  while  what  we  call  the  pairing  season 
was  sml  some  weeks  distant. 

With  the  habits  of  rooks  I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted,  having  acquired  most  of  my  bird-lore 
in  a  treeless  land  where  rooks  are  rare  visitors. 
I  believe,  however,  that,  like  most  gregarious 
birds  and  beasts,  rooks  care  little  about  their 
mates,  save  in  the  mating  season,  although  there 
is  little  doubt  ti^at  they  resume  their  conjugal 
relations  year  after  year,  and  occupy  the  same 
nest  for  many  successive  seasons.  But  they  are 
rarely  to  be  seen  consorting  in  pairs  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  seasons,  from  which  it  may 
fiiirly  be  inferred  that  the  matrimonial  bond  is  less 
tightly  drawn  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  some 
of  their  immediate  congeners. 

Hooded  crows  are  very  nearly  as  affectionate 
partners  as  ravens,  and  they  form  very  lasting 
connections.  One  pair  I  knew  well  for  many 
years,  and  it  happened  that  they  were  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  others  of  tlieir  kind.  The 
male  had  a  dtiff  leg,  which  hung  down  when 
the  birds  were  on  wing,  and  the  female  was 
known  from  her  unusually  diminutive  size. 
These  birds  had  a  strong  liking  for  one  particu- 
lar part  of  the  cliffs  near  our  house,  and,  although 
the  actual  site  of  the  nest  was  changed  every 
year,  Uie  general  locality  was  always  the  same. 
I  am  sorry  now  to  think  how  very  olten  the  eggs 
of  that  pair  of  hoodies  found  their  way  into  my 
hands,  but  the  nest  was  always  built  in  such  a 
very  tempting  position  that  no  mere  human  boy 
could  possibly  have  resisted  taking  possession  of 
it.  Crafty  and  sagacious  in  other  things,  hooded 
crows  are  singularly  coufiding  and  guileless  in 
their  choice  of  sites  for  their  habitations,  and  in 
this  respect  they  contrast  strcmgly  with  their 
raven  cousins,  who  invariably  sdect  the  most 
unapproachable  positions  for  their  eyries.  The 
pair  of  hoodies  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
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were  stupid  enough  on  one  occasion  to  build 
their  big  clumsy  nest  actually  below  high-water 
mark,  and  the  whole  lumbering  fabric  was  swept 
away  by  a  spring  tide.  I  once  shot  a  hoodie  m 
the  breeding  season,  in  a  fit  of  rajg;e  at  finding 
him  eneaced  in  plundering  an  eider  duck^s  nest 
which  I  had  been  carefully  watching  for  some 
time.  I  knew  his  nest  well  enougn,  and  had 
left  it  alone;  so  I  considered  that  he  had  not 
treated  me  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner  in  robbing 
that  of  my  proteg6.  He  suffered  the  extreme 
penfdtv  of  the  law  for  his  offence,  but  my  heart 
was  afterwards  much  softened  towards  his  widow 
and  family.  Tliey,  poor  things,  were  left  with- 
out the  bread-winner,  and  die  mother  crow  had 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  establishment.  She 
worked  very  hard,  early  and  late,  for  her  five 
hungry  chiloren,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  thinkins: 
that  I  nelped  her  and  them  to  many  a  '*  square  " 
meal.  The  brood  was  safely  reared,  and  finally 
launched  upon  society,  but  I  was  careful  not  to 
mention  to  any  of  my  good  fi*iends,  the  neigh- 
boring farmers,  who  it  was  that  had  acted  as 
foster-father  to  the  orphan  rascals. 

T.  EDMONDSTON. 
A  CUBIOUS  FRIENDSHIP. 

A  pigeon,  whose  mate  had  been  shot,  and  who 
was  consequently  a  solitary,  unfriended  bird, 
attached  himself  strongly  to  a«  hen.  He  accom- 
panied her  in  her  walks  abroad  and  her  duties 
at  home.  At  mealtimes  he  would  assiduously 
bustle  about*  and  di'aw  her  attentioa  to  the 
choicest  morsels  of  Indian  com,  that  delicious 
refection!  He  took  his  natural  rest  perched 
upon  her  back;  in  short,  this  pair  of  friends 
were  inseparable.  The  hen  became  very  anx- 
ious, to  sity  and  her  mistress  acconmiodated  her 
with  some  effgs  and  a  nest.  The  indefiuigable 
pigeon  remamed  beside  her  while  she  sat,  and 
cooed  forth  many  remarks  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  her  occupation.  What  a  pity  that  we  cannot 
tell  whe^er  the  hen  understood  his  conversa- 
tion! he  was  even  willing  to  share  the  fatigues 
of  nursing,  a  proof  of  friendship  no  mother 
could  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate.  When 
the  hen  got  off  to  feed,  he  would  bustle  on  to  the 
nest»  stretch  out  his  wings  as  far  aA  they  would 
go,  and  attempt  to  supply  her  place.  We  grieve 
to  have  to  record  that  this  joint  nursing  was  not 
successful.  No  chickens  resulted  from  that 
goodly  nestfhl  of  eggs. 

Both  birds  were  the  property  of  a  family  re- 
siding in  a  village  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
They  form  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
'*  lower  animals  "  are  not  only  capable  of  con- 
ceiving strong  affection  for  man,  but  that  they 
occasionally  manifest  tenderness  towards  eacu 
other,  and  that,  too,  wheu  they  belong  to  sepa- 
rate orders  or  fiEuiiilies.  £.  8. 

▲  STTTINa  GANDER^ 

A  most  curious  taste  developed  itself  in  a 
gander  appertaining  to  a  fiirmer  at  Rivwbead, 
near  Redbum,  Lincolnshire.  This  singular  bhd 
was  determined  to  hatch.  He  first  of  all  se- 
lected a  wet  stone,  as  the  object  of  his  maternal 
affection;  then  a  discarded  tin  kettle;  and,  last 
of  all,  he  was  discovered  assiduously  brooding 
on  «  waistcoat  of  his  master's.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  gratify  his  most  unusual  taste  for 
family  cares  and  responsibility,  and  he  was  pro- 
vided with  five  egffs.  To  the  lasting  triumpn  of 
his  sex,  be  it  said, lie  brought  off  his  brood  tri- 


umphantly! But,  alas!  his  subsequent  elation 
somewhat  resembled  the  ovmnfrhelming  pride  of 
a  bachelor  who  can  sew  on  a  button  and  make 
a  bedt  and  who  conseouently  imagines  hims^ 
a  jgreater  authority  in  household  matters  than 
all  the  generations  of  women  who  have  yet  seen 
the  li^t. 

In  die  ftdness  of  his  heart,  and  the  delight  of 
release  from  long  captivity,  this  deluded  gajider 
took  such  extravagpntly  long  walks,  tSaX  he 
walked  his  poor  lutle  goslings  into  thdr  un- 
timely graves. 

We  must  *•  draw  a  veil "  over  the  ^ef  of  the 
afflcted  parent:  but  can  we  not  imagine  the  sen- 
sation it  would  cause  in  the  formyard,  and  the 
impressive  morals  it  would  enable  all  hens, 
ducks,  and  ffeese  to  point  to  thdr  respective 
mates,  as  to  uieir  necessary  ignorance  on  £unOy 
matters,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  their 
rashly  undertaking  duties  for  which  nature  un- 
fitted themP  B.  B. 

A  REVENGEFUL  DOG. 

It  is  not  often  we  have  to  record  anything  on- 
amiable  concerning  dogs;  and  if  what  I  am 
going  to  relate  appears  to  contradict  our  knowl- 
edge of  dog  nature,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  this 
case  the  evil  deed  probably  took  its  rise  from 
intense  affbction.  A  &mily  whom  I  know  had 
two  doffs,  one  of  them  a  big  creature.  This  bij^ 
dog  and  a  small  companion  went  out  with  their 
master,  and  when  at  some  distance  from  home 
passed  a  pond  situated  at  a  little  way  from  the 
road.  Both  dogs  ran  into  the  middle  of  Uie 
pond,  and  when  there,  in  a  spot  whence  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  them,  the  big  dog  seized 
hold  of  the  little  one,  dra^^ged  him  beneath  the 
water,  and  Ae^  Atm  there  until  the  breath  had 
left  his  body.  During  this  scene  his  master 
tried  in  every  possible  manner  to  force  the  crea- 
ture to  lose  his  hold  of  the  weak  and  struggling 
little  dog;  he  called  to  him  in  his  most  aumon- 
tative  voice,  he  threw  his  stick  at  him,  he  hurled 
lar^  stones,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  not 
until  the  small  dog  floated  dead  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  that  the  big  dog  swam  back  to  land! 
Jealousy  was  the  only  explanation  that  could  be 
given  of  the  act.  The  childi'en  had  fondled  the 
small  dog  and  had  taken  less  notice  than  before 
of  his  big  companion.  u.  a. 

Leisure  Ilour. 

FBUrr-FAEMINQ   AND   THE   FKUIT-TRADE. 

The  chief  fhiit-growing  coimties  of  England 
are  Hereford,  Devon,  Somerset,  Worcester,  aiMi 
Gloucestershires,  which  take  up  in  orchards, 
mostly  planted  on  grass-lands,  over  ninety-sereii 
thousand  acres  or  ground.  About  twm^-one 
thousand  acres  are  tSso  devoted  to  fhiit-ffrowing^ 
in  Kent,  Ck>mwalU  Surrey,  and  Lanca^ire,  on 
what  may  be  called  the  market-garden  system^ 
and  there  are  over  nine  thousand  acres  of  the 
whole  laid  out  in  apple  and  pear  orchards.  fVuit- 
forming  Is  largely  on  the  inorease  both  in  Eng- 
land and  ScoQand,  the  novelty  of  strawbetry- 
fuming  on  an  extensive  scale  having  been  going 
on  for  some  time  in  the  latter  country*  On  the 
Muur  of  Blair,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  lying 
between  Blair-Qowrie  and  Cupar-Angus,  there  m 
a  community  bf  about  twenty^five  strawbeny- 
farmers  who  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and 
families  at  the  business  of  strawberry-growing. 
The  firuit  is  usually  sold  en  mosae  to  the  presorecs ; 
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and  in  some  years  tho  largo  amount  of  forty-six 
pounds  an  acre  has  been  realized  by  the  sale;  but 
the  aveniee  income  from  a  Scottish  strawberry- 
farm  is  seldom  more  than  twenty-seven  pounds 


an  acre. 


Leaving  out  of  view  in  tho  meantime  any  ref- 
erence to  grape-growing  or  peach-culture,  except 
to  say  that  very  large  auantities  of  these  fruits 
are  jniown  at  remunerative  prices  for  the  London 
marKets,  we  shall  endeavor  to  fi:ive  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  accompliBhed  with  more 
hardy  fruits.  The  apples  and  pears  of  the  five 
counties  already  enumerated  are  chiefly  converted 
into  cider  and  perry,  which  are  cheap  and  whole- 
some beveraffcs  when  carefblly  prepared.  Apple 
and  pear  orcnards  for  the  growth  of  cider  and 
))erry  fruit  are  not  so  carefdUy  cultivated  as 
those  which  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  these  fruits  required  for  dessert  or 
other  table  uses.  The  ^ound  is  economized  as 
much  as  possible,  and  m  forming  an  orchard, 
tlie  trees  are  very  often  planted  in  the  hop  fields ; 
but  when  the  fruit  trees  grow  so  largo  as  to  de- 
mand mater  nutriment,  the  hop  vines  are 
removed,  and  the  ground  at  once  sown  down  with 
grass,  which  by-and  by  affords  feeding  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  As  a  general  rule,  the  formation  and 
planting  of  an  orchard  costs  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  an  acre;  the  kind  of  apples  preferred  for 
cider  being  Codlin,  Red  Cowarne,  Cockagee,  and 
French  Upright.  These  are  grafted  on  stocks 
chiefly  raised  from  seed  or  from  crab  or  wild 
apple  stocks.  About  forty  trees  on  the  average 
are  set  in  each  acre  of  ground,  about  ten  or  twelve 
yards  apart,  each  tree  being  protected  by  an  in- 
closure,  to  save  it  from  being  injured  by  the  cat- 
tle. The  cost  of  manure,  maintenance,  and 
pruning  may  be  put  down  at  about  three  pounds 
ten  shifiinss  per  acre:  whilst  rents  in  the  coun- 
ties namedrun  from  forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds 
per  acre. 

Large  sums  are  occasionally  obtained  for  supe- 
rior eating  apples,  such  as  Ribston,  Golden, 
Orange,  and  King  Pippins,  as  also  for  the  best 
varieties  of  baking  apples.  In  good  apple  sea- 
sons, from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  pounds  per 
acre  have  been  obtained,  and  on  rare  occasions  as 
much  as  fifb^  pounds,  for  the  finest  dessert  fruit; 
but  as  a  rule  toe  fruit  itself  does  not  return  more 
thoh  ten  pounds  per  acre  over  all  the  ground. 
Cider-fruit  yields  about  eight  hogsheads  per  acre, 
the  price  ranging  from  two  to  mree  pounds  per 
hogshead,  the  cider  made  in  Devonshire  being 
esteemed  the  best  in  the  market.  The  expense  of 
manufacture  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  from 
tlie  price  quoted;  whilst  there  falls  to  the  credit 
of  the  fruit  &rmer  the  ^rass-feeding  for  cattle, 
which  is  worth  a  considerable  sum  per  acre 
every  season ;  so  that  the  profits  of  fruit-growing 
in  tiiese  counties  01*0  upon  the  whole  so  good  that 
a  largo  number  of  grain  and  root  growers  are 
taking  up  orchard  ground ;  while  some  capital- 
ists have  of  late  been  keeping  an  eye  on  the  bus- 
iness, wiUi  a  view  to  the  lormation  of  one  or  two 
fruit-farming  companies  on  a  laige  scale. 

Fruit-farmers,  however  large  tneir  profits  may 
be,  are  not  without  their  troubles;  they  suffer 
ereatly  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  their 
Dopes  of  a  remunerative  crop  being  occasion- 
ally blasted  by  one  night's  frost.  Their  orchards 
are  often  attacked  by  the  larvsa  of  various  in- 
sects, and  by  one  in  particular,  which  speedily 
divests  the  trees  of  every  vestige  of  their  foliage. 


Happily  for  the  public,  the  prices  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  apples  are  kept  under  bjr  the  constant 
importation  of  large  quantities  fi'om  America, 
so  that  English  fruit-farmers  often  enough  find 
that  when  their  crops  are  at  their  beet  they 
can  be  imdei*sold  by  Canadian  importers.  Thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  apples  arrive  in  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  London  every  season  from  the 
other  side  of  tho  Atlantic,  tho  fruit  being  sold  at 
auction  for  what  it  will  bring.  The  prices  range 
from  eight  to  thirty  shillings  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  fruit;  or  from  about  thi*ee 
farthings  to  threepence  per  pound  weight. 
Another  grievance  of  the  English  apple  farmer 
is,  that  he  is  not  always  sure  of  obtaining  com- 
pensation from  his  landlord  in  the  event  of  his 
having  to  leave  his  orchard  before  his  trees  arrive 
at  maturity.  Of  late  years,  in  some  orchards, 
the  pix>prietor  of  the  ground  has  famished  it 
with  the  necessary  trees,  so  that  they  belong  to 
him  of  right  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  leaving. 
This  mooe  of  letting  what  may  be  caHcd 
**  furnished  orchards  '^is  a  fair  way  of  avoiding 
any  collision  of  interests,  because  three  or  four 
years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  trees 
attain  the  full  vigor  of  their  fhiit-bearingpower. 
In  the  Agri(!ultural  Holdings  Act  of  1875,  tiie 
planting  of  orchards  is  placedin  the  soilo  of  first- 
class  improvements,  for  which  the  tenant  may 
be  remunerated  by  compensation  at  the  hands  of 
his  landlord  for  his  outlay ;  and  as  a  rule,  the 
best  landlords  when  they  resume  possession  of 
orchard-ground;  esteem  it  a  matter  of  honor  to 
compensate  the  outgoing  tenant,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  for  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of 
planting  the  land  with  fine  fruit-yielding  trees. 

The  plummeries  of  Worcestershire  and  the 
cherry  orchards  of  Kent  may  now  be  noticed. 
Persons  who  havo  had  occasion  to  visit  Covent 
Garden  Market  early  in  the  morning  must  havo 
been  struck  with  the  vast  quantities  of  plums 
and  cherries  which  in  the  season  are  daily 
brought  there  for  sale.  The  total  cherry-crop  of 
England  seems  to  be  forwarded  to  London, 
whence  the  fhiit,  purchased  bv  active  buyers,  is 
despatched  with  railwav  rapidity  to  all  ports  of 
the  kingdom.  By  assiduous  personal  inquiry  at 
Covent  Garden  Market,  we  endeavored  on  a  re- 
cent occasion  to  ascertain  tho  extent  of  the  trade 
in  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fhiits;  but  witli 
only  paitial  success,  as  each  person  engaged  in 
tho  trade  knows  the  extent  or  his  own  ousiness 
only,  and  no  official  statistics  arc  token  of  the 
individual  goods  coming  to  market,  as  in  F^s. 
The  salesman  whom  we  interviewed  was  very 
civil,  and  very  willing  tp  tell  us  all  he  knew 
about  the  trade.  "Yes,**  said  ho,  "there  are 
tons  upon  tons  of  cherries  here  every  day  in  tho 
season ;  and  there  are  tons  more  come  in  every 
day  to  London  that  never  get  this  length  at  all, 
because  tliey  are  sent  off'  by  railway  to  Liverpool 
and  a  hundred  other  places,  where  in  some  sea- 
sons there  is  such  a  demand,  that  they  never  con 
get  enough.  As  to  the  coster-men,  they  take 
enormous  quantities,  which  they  sell  m  the 
streets.  In  some  good  seasons,  when  the  fhiit 
is  plentiful  and,  in  consequence*  cheap,  a  clever 
coster  wiU  dispose  of  ten  or  twelve  sieves  in  no 
time.  The  poor  people  who  deal  with  the  fruit- 
howkers  like  to  get  a  big  hondflil,  and  they  think 
when  they  can  buy  twenty  or  thirty  cherries  for 
a  penny  or  twopence,  that  they  have  got  quite  a 
bargain.    In  my  young  days — soy  forty  years 
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ago — cherries  could  be  bought  over  all  London 
in  plentiful  seasons  at  a  penny  the  pound.  At 
that  time  the  pi-ovincial  demands  were  not  so 
^eat  as  they  are  now.  I  cannot  figure  the  quan- 
tities of  cherries  that  pass  through  the  hands  of 
us  salesmen  in  a  season ;  but  I  believe  as  many 
are  sold  for  eating  in  London  as  would  fill  the 
Greai  Eastern  steamship!  *^ 

Thousands  of  acres  are  devoted  to  cherry- 
growing  in  Kent,  and  the  cherry-farmers  it  is 
said  *•  make  a  good  thing  of  it."    But  we  fancy 
there  is  sometimes  mure  flitter  than  gold  in  the 
business,  so  much  of  their  success  being  depend- 
ent on  sunshine  and  fine  weather.    Fruit-mrm- 
ers  say  that  one  bad  season  in  the  course  of  four 
years  affects  tliem  materially.    The  rent  of  the 
Kent  cherry-orchards  varies  according  as  they 
are  favorably  situated.  '  Some  farmers  pay  five 
pounds  an  acre,  some  pay  double  that  sum ;  and 
for  veiy  good  cherry-land  as  much  as  twelve 
pounds  is  sometimes  exacted.    The  average  of 
thoi  cherry  rents  of  Kent  may  be  set  down  at 
about  seven  pounds  ten  shilhngs  per  acre.    In 
addition  to  the  rent,  thei*e  is  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, which  is  very  considerable— seldom  in- 
deed less  than  ten  pounds  per  acre.    There  are 
other  charges  which  vary  with  the  extent  of  the 
crop,  such  as  those  for  picking,  packing  and 
marketing;  but  in  a  nreat  number  of  instances 
the  cherry-grower  sclfi  his  fruit  as  it  is  ripening 
upon  the  trees,  which  frees  him  from  nirther 
trouble.    There  are  a  set  of  brokers  who  pur- 
chase the  fruit  just  as  they  see  it  upon  the  trees, 
and  take  their  chance  of  making  a  profit  out  of  it. 
In  some  cases  the  crop  is  put  to  auction,  in  oth- 
ers the  sale  is  effected  by  private  contract.    It  is 
the  varying  fortune  of  the  cherrv-farmer  that  in 
good  seasons  his  fruit  is  so  plentiful  that  the 
price  falls  to  a  very  low  figure;  whilst  in  bad 
seasons  the  fruit  is  so  scarce  that  the  totad  crop 
does  not  sum  up  to  a  respectable  amount.    It 
has  been  given  out  that  cherry-farmers  occasion- 
Ally  g*ot  as  much  as  seventy  pounds  an  acre;  but 
the  profit  on  an  average  is  not  perhaps  a  fourth 
of  that  sum,  which,  when  the  amount  of  capita] 
invested  in  the  business  is  considered  and  the 
worry  which  attends  it,  ia  not  after  idl  more 
than  a  fair  return.    Plums  and  greengages  are 
largely  gi'own  in  Kent,  as  also  damsons,  and 
these  form  a  profitable  crop.    Sometimes  how- 
ever, a  late  frost  will  kill  the  bloom  in  a  single 
night  and  leave  the  trees  barren. 

In  the  vale  of  Evesham  in  Worcestershire 
plum-culture  is  actively  carried  on,  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  finding  a  ready  market  in  the  populous 
midland  towns  of  England.  The  small  white 
plum  known  as  "the  Pershore"  is  largely 
grown,  and  yields  a  handsome  profit  per  acre — 
as  much  sometimes  as  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
expenses  of  plum -culture  are — first,  the  rent 
charges,  usually  about  seven  pounds  ten  shillings 
an  acre  on  the  average ;  second,  the  cost  of  cul- 
ture, which  as  a  rule  is  about  twelve  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  acre;  or  twenty  pounds  in  all,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wages  paid  for  gathering  and 
packing  the  fruit,  wnich  in  some  cases  are  paid 
by  the  purchaser. 

Immense  quantities  of  cherries  and  plums  are 
imported  to  this  country  from  various  parts  of 
the  continent;  pears  of  a  particularly  fine  kind, 
and  other  dessert  finiits  as  well,  are  brought  over 
from  France  and  also  from  Jersey.  California 
too  pays  us  tribute  of  this  kind ;  but  some  of 


the  finer  fruits  of  California,  such  as  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Chaumontelle  pear,  are  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  L^rge  quantities  of  rennets  still 
reach  Covent  Garden  from  the  orchards  of  Nor- 
mandy and  other  parts  of  France.  The  Clyde 
orchards  have  lost  their  &me  and  their  name. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  apples,  pears  and  plums 
of  Lanarkshire  were  famous  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  now  they  have  no  separate 
quotation  in  the  fruit  markets.  We  never  hear 
of  them  in  fact,  although  about  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  are  laid  down  in  orchards  in  Soot- 
land,  chiefiy  in  Lanarkshire, 

Bush-fruits— as  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
raspberries — are  always  largely  in  demand  for 
preserving.  There  are  now  a  great  number  of 
preserving-works  in  the  country,  and  ji^ns  and 
jellies  of  every  kind  can  be  readily  purchased  in 
large  or  small  pots  in  every  town  and  village  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  frequently  hear  com- 
plaints from  economic  housewives  about  the 
deamess  of  berries;  but  they  will  never  bc^me 
cheaper,  because  whenever  they  fall  to  a  certain 
figure,  they  are  at  once  secui*ea  in  quantity  by 
the  preservers.  Ladies  used,  fivo-and-twenty 
years  ago,  to  say  they  would  make  more  jam 
and  jelly  than  they  dia  were  it  not  for  the  cost  of 
the  sugar;  now  they  complain,  and  with  some 
reason,  of  the  price  of  the  fruit.  There  are  now 
fruit-preserving  works  working  on  a  lam;  scale 
in  nearly  every  considerable  town  of  England 
and  Scotland;  and  the  trade  which  was  begun 
in  Dundee  on  a  small  scale  has  became  a  feature 
of  our  British  commerce.  Some  of  the  jam  and 
jelly  makers  turn  out  from  one  to  twelve  tons  a 
day  of  the  various  preserves  now  on  sale,  and 
which  are  extensively  used  in  tlio  manufacturing 
districts  in  place  of  butter.  Tlie  fruit-bushes  in 
Kent  are  largely  planted  in  the  plum  and  dam- 
son grounds,  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  bushea 
to  the  acre. 

In  CambridgeBhire,  large  quantities  of  black 
eurrants  are  grown  for  the  London  market; 
whilst  the  red  currants  are  chiefly  raised  in  Kent 
and  Worcester  and  Gloucester  shires.  These 
fruits  require  a  considerable  amount  of  working. 
In  oixicr  to  have  a  thick  display  of  good  quality, 
the  land  requires  to  be  well  manured  witli  old 
wooUen  rags  of  all  kinds,  and  the  bushes  must 
be  r^^urly  and  carefully  trimmed  to  keep 
them  fruitful.  An  idea  of  the  profit  will  be  ol^ 
tained  if  we  put  down  a  sum  of  thirty-five 
pounds  per  acre  as  the  return,  and  deduct  about 
twenty-two  pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  and  ^thcring.  Raspber- 
ries are  extensively  grown  m  Cornwall,  and  are 
packed  in  tubs  or  casks  before  being  sent  to 
market.  In  Cornwall,  tlie  bushes  will  yield 
over  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  and  the  price 
obtained  is  usually  about  thirty  shillings  per 
hundredweight  Strawberries  as  well  as  rasps 
are  indigenous  to  Cornwall,  and  are  successfully 
cultivated.  Near  I^ndon,  on  its  various  sides, 
extensive  tracts  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  fine  fruit.  In  the  early  mornings 
of  June  and  July,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children  may  be  seen  at  work  gatliering  the 
fruit  for  the  London  market.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  season,  two  shillings  per  pound  will 
be  readily  ^ven  in  the  West  End  of  London  for 
carefully  picked  fruit.  The  second-rate  fruit  is 
sold  for  making  jam.  As  many  as  ten  thousand 
strawberry  plants  may  be  found  on  an  acre  oC 
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ground ;  it  is  three  years  before  the  plants  beffin 
to  be  very  fruitful,  after  which  they  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years. 
Wnilst  growing  to  maturity,  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  reared  on' the  same  ground. 

It  has  been  shown  by  keen   economists  that 
we  might  easily  grow  strawberries  all  the  year 
round;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
greatest  dainty  may  become  too  common,  and 
that  a  blank  in  the  supply  adds  zest  to  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  when  it  agtda  comes  into  season. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  a  London 
musician  on  a  concert-giving  tour,  who  found 
delicious  strawberries    m  the   Aberdeen  finit- 
market  at  the  end  of  September.      ••  They  give 
me  new  life,"  he  said.    Strawberries  are  a  late 
crop  in  some  northern  parts  of  Scotland.    An 
acre  of  sU'awberries  will  sometimes  yield  the 
splendid  return  of  one  hundred  pounds!    Apro- 
pos of  the  Perthshire  strawberry-farms,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  it  was  reported 
two  years  ago  that  one  of  the  growers  had  been 
offered  over  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  lot  of 
twenty-seven  acres  just  as  it  stood. 

Beadero  jumping  to  conclusions  from  what 
we  have  said,  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  fruit-farming  is  a  royal  road  to  wealth.  The 
most  successful  fruit-farmers  are  those  who  have 
been  longest  at  the  business  and  have  devoted  to 
it  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  There  are 
books  we  know  that  teach  the  art  of  fortune- 
making  by  means  of  fruit-culture ;  butthese  works 
are  not  unlike  the  productions  of  **  guides  "  which 
profess  to  show  how  fortunes  can  at  once  be  won 
an  the  turf;  and  we  are  always  apt  to  put  the 
question :  "  If  it  be  so  easy  to  mace  a  iortune, 
where  is  yours?"  There  is  growing  competition 
in  the  fruit-trade,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  fruits  are  tender  and  of  a  perishable  nature ; 
so  perishable  indeed  that  many  tons  are  in  the 
i^urse  of  a  season  wasted  and  sold  for  manure, 
which,  as  the  saying  goes,  **  makes  a  sad  hole  in 
be  profits." 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  confined 
)urselves  to  our  home-grown  fruits ;  but  enor- 
nous  quantities  of  grapes,  figs,  prunes,  raisins, 
ind  otb^r  dried  kinds,  are  imported  in  the  course 
*f  a  year ;  and  as  for  our  orange  supply,  who 
ball  put  it  in  figures?  In  1877,  me  money  value 
•f  the  oranges  and  lemons  which  came  to  us  from 
he  groves  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  places 
ras  stated  as  bemg  £1,549,765.  Counting  each 
range  as  being  of  the  value  of  one  hidfpenny, 
io  number  represented  is  748,887,200! 

Chambers's  Joumai. 
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« HATH  MADE  OP  ONE  BLOOD  ALL  NATIONS 

OP  MEN." 

The  single  human  nation  announced  by  Paul 
to  the  Athenians  with  remarkable  anticipation 
of  advanced  "  internationalism  "  is  visibly  nearer 
now  than  ever  before. 

Not  to  recapitulate  the  familiar  ftilfilment  of 
the  Bible  prophecies  which  indicate  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  all  kinds 
of  intei-course,  as  signs  of  the  ultimate  condition 
of  humanity,  there  is  one  phase  of  this  especial 
progress  which  is  not  yet  frilly  understood.  It 
is  the  social  and  industrial  unity  of  Christendom. 

The  experiences  of  the  Christian  nations  since 
1873  are  the  latest  proof  of  this  advance  in  uni- 
fication. The  international  organization  for 
strikes  is  one  feature  of  it.  The  rapid  progress 
of  £mx>pe  towards  industrial  unity  is  a  second, 
shown  by  the  promptitude  with  which  one  na- 
tion makes  machinery  or  manufactures  goods  for 
another  whose  workmen  ask  too  much  for  their 
work.  The  organic  fellow-suffering  of  all  the 
Christian  and  indeed  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth  in  the  hard  times  of  the  last  five  years 
show  the  same  unity.    Cosmopolis  is  coming. 

PACTS. 

Church  Accommodation.— According  to  re- 
cent  accounts,  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  a 
million,  has  but  40,000  sittings  in  ite  churches, 
a  number  stated  to  be  "  flar  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand;"  while  in  the  diocese  of  London,  there  is 
a  population  of  2,700,000  for  whom  are  provided 
400,000  church  and  as  many  dissenting  sittings, 
in  all  800,000,  and  the  supply  is  "  quite  inaac^ 
quatc  to  the  demand." 


THE  MAGIC  OP  A  SONG. 

She  scarcely  heard  the  crowd  their  plaudits  pay : 
Her  heart  had  wandered  h*om  her  gaudy  stage 
With  its  mock  sorrows,  and  its  mimic  rago. 
Won  by  the  magic  of  her  own  sweet  lay. 
As  it  brought  back  that  long-forgotten  day 
When  last  she  saw  her  yillagc  on  the  moor. 
Her  dear  old  father  seated  at  his  door. 
The  sweet  wild  roses  blooming  by  the  way, 
The  sunset  blush  upon  the  castle  tower; 
And  as  she  stood  amid  the  heat  and  glare, 
She  felt  the  coolness  of  the  summer  air, 
The  hopes,  the  pathos  of  that  vanished  hour, 
Its  Joys  which  perished,  and  its  love  which  slept — 
The  people  praised  the  song:  the  singer  wept. 

/.  F.  M,f  in  CtuseWa  Family  Magazine, 


The  Queen's  Buluon.— The  Royal  plate  at 
Windsor,  of  which  an  inventory  has  been  taken, 
owing  to  the  departure  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
for  Italy,  is  stated  to  be  of  the  value  of  £1,800,000. 
It  includes  a  gold  service,  ordered  by  George 
IV.,  which  willdine  140  persons,  and  one  of  the 
finest  wine-coolers  in  the  world,  added  to  the  col- 
lection by  the  same  monarch;  a  shield  formed  of 
snuff  boxes  worth  £8,000,  and  thirty  dozen 
plates,  wordi  £10.000.  There  are  also  a  variety 
of  pieces  brought  from  abroad  and  India.  The 
latter  include  a  peacock  of  precious  stones  of 
every  description,  worth  £30,000,  and  Tippoo's 
footstool,  a  tiger's  head,  with  crystal  teeth  and  a 
solid  ingot  of  gold  for  his  tongue. 

PopuLAB  SANiTARr  ERRORS.—It  is  a  popu- 
lar sanitary  error  to  think  that  the  more  a  man 
eats  the  fatter  and  stronger  he  will  become.  To 
believe  tliat  the  more  hours  children  study  the 
faster  they  learn.  To  conclude  that,  if  exercteo 
is  good,  the  more  violent  the  more  good  is  done. 
To  imagine  that  every  hour  taken  from  sleep  is 
an  hour  gained.  To  act  on  the  presumption 
that  the  smallest  room  in  the  house  is  large 


^ 
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enough  to  sleep  in.  To  imagine  that  whatever 
nmieay  causes  one  to  feel  immediately  better  is 
good  for  tlie  system,  without  regard  to  the  ulte- 
rior effects.  To  eat  without  an  appetite;  or  to 
continue  after  it  has  been  satisfied,  merely  to 
gi'Htify  the  taste.  To  eat  a  hearty  supper  at  the 
exi^enso  of  a  whole  night  of  disturbed  sleep  and 
weary  waking  in  the  morning. 

SanUary  JRecord, 

Cheap  Hot-bed  FRAHES.—Take  white  calico 
of  a  close  texture,  stretch  it,  and  nail  it  on 
frames  of  any  size  you  wi^;  mix  2ob.  of  lime- 
water,  4oz.  of  linseed  oil,  loz.  of*  white  of  e^gs 
separately,  2oz.  of  yolk  of  eggs;  mix  the  hme 
and  oil  with  a  very  gentle  heat;  beat  the  egsti 
sepai-ately  and  mix  with  the  former.  Spread  the 
mixture  with  a  paint-brush  on  the  cloth,  allow- 
ing each  coat  to  dry  before  applying  another, 
until  they  become  waterproof.  The  fol  owing 
are  some  of  the  advantages  these  shades  possess 
over  glass :  1.  The  cost  being  hardly  one-fourth. 
2.  Repairs  are  cheaply  and  easily  made.  3.  They 
are  light,  they  do  not  require  watering:  no  mat- 
ter how  intense  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  plants 
are  never  stiiick  down,  faded,  or  cheeked  in 
growth;  neither  do  they  grow  up  long,  sickly, 
and  weakly  as  they  do  under  glass,  and  still 
there  is  abundance  of  light.  The  heat  entirely 
arises  from  below,  and  is  equable  and  temperate, 
which  is  a  great  object.  Tne  vapor  arises  from 
the  manure  and  earth,  and  is  condensed  by  the 
cool  air  passing  under  the  surface  of  the  suade, 
and  hangs  In  drops  upon  the  inside,  therefore 
the  plants  do  not  requii'e  so  frequent  watering. 
If  the  f^'ames  or  stretchers  are  made  large,  they 
shoiUd  be  intersected  with  cross-bars  alwut  1ft. 
square  to  support  the  cloth.  The  waterproofing 
is  rather  peculiar,  and  instead  of  it  might  l^ 
used  a  modification  of  that  employed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Berthon  for  his  folding  boats.  To  6oz.  of 
hard  yellow  soap  add  Ik  pint  of  water,  and 
when  boiling  mid  61b.  of'^ground  spruce  ochre, 
one-fourth  pound  patent  dners,  and  51b.  of 
boiled  linseed  oil.  The  modifif^ion  consists 
merely  in  omitting  the  ochre  (by  the  way,  what 
is  spruce  ochre  P)  which  is  necessary  only  for 
Mr.  Berthon^s  purpose. 

AMENITIES 

Advice  Gratis. — A  religious  contemporniy 
questions  whether  the  young  ladies  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  fitted  for  wives.  So  does  Fun,  Be 
thinks  they  are  far  more  fitted  for  husbands,  and 
if  any  young  man  doubts  it  he  recommends  him 
to  get  a  little  gall-an-try.  Iktn, 

A  LAME  'uN. — BenevolerU  Oentleman.  **Blind ! 
Why,  my  good  man,  you  seem  to  have  the  use  of 
your  eyes." 

Beggar  (rather  taken  aback^  "Oh,  lor!  I  ain't 
got  the  right  board — ^mine's  '  Deaf  and  Dumb.* '' 

Fun, 

Once  too  often. — "  Did  you  ever,"  asked  a 
brother  humorist  of  Josh  Billings,  "  stand  at  the 
hall  door  after  your  lecture,  and  listen  to  what 
tlie  people  said  about  it  as  they  passed  out? ' 
Replied  Josh,  •*  I  did— onco  "  (  a  pause  and  a 
sigh)—"  but  ni  never  do  it  again! " 

Obvious.  —  Stingy  Uncle  (  to  impecunious 
nephew.)  "  Pay  as  you  go,  my  boy!  Pay  as  you 

go!" 


Nq!)hew  (suggestively.)  "But  mppooe  I 
haven't  any  money  to  pay  with.  Uncle—- — " 

Unde.  "EhP  Well,  then,  dcmt  go!"  [Exit 
has^y.]  /WaL 

Practical. — Mamma  (  relating  histcny  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah).  And  so  they  cast  Jooah  into 
the  sea,  and  a  whale  swallowea  him  op. 

Iddude  (eating  grapes,  tboughtfUUy.)  Was  It 
a  very  big  whafe,  mammaP 

Mamma,    Yes,  dear. 

Maude.    Large  enon^  to  swallow  papa? 

Mamma.    Tes,  dear. 

Maude,  Did  it  spit  out  the  akiii  afterwards. 
manmiaP  Ju^, 

Dar.^VtUage  Doctor.  '*  Well,  are  yoa  better? 
Have  you  taken  .your  medicine  regolarlj,  and 
eaten  plenty  of  animal  food?  ^ 

Battent,  *'  Yes,  sir,  I  tried  it,  and  so  long  as  it 
were  be-ans  and  o-ats,  I  could  manaee  pooty 
well,  sir;  but  when  you  come  to  that  there 
chopped  hay,  that  right-down  choked  me^  sir!*^ 


Rhyme  and  reason. — ^Mr.  E.  H.  Brooke,  a 
London  actor  has  been  making  sport  for  the 
Philistines  b^  an  additional  verse  to  the  National 
Anthem  which  was  sung  at  the  Alexandra  oo 
the  day  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught^s  marriage. 
It  runs: — 

'*  Give  thoQ  thy  blessing.  Lord, 
To  cor  young  Prince,  aoeord 

Thy  amUes*  O,  Oodl 
And  may  the  bride  that  he 
This  day  hath  wedded  be 
Crowned  with  a  nation^s  love  like  he  {tie,) 
Qod  save  the  Qoeen  I** 


This  description  of  "a  good  run**  would 
hardly,  a  contemporary  tells  us,  be  approved  of 
by  some  spoilsmen.  **  Were  you  out  on  Toes- 
day?  ^  a  fnend  asked  a  member  of  the  neighbor- 

sng  North  S Hunt.    "  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

••Good  sport?*'  Capital!"  •* Really?*'  -Yes 
— biggest  run  I  ever  bad  in  mv  life.*'  ••  I  didn't 
hear  of  it  Wish  I'd  come  with  you! "  said  the 
inquirer  as  ho  went  his  way.  **  I  didnt  know 
you  had  a  good  run  on  Tuesday?"  said  a  com- 
panion interrogatively.  "But  I  had,  though!'" 
the  successful  spoitsman  replied.  **  I  had  to  run 
two  miles  after  my  horse—deuced  stiff  country 
too— and  never  caught  him  after  all.  If  yon 
don't  call  that  a  good  run,  try  it  yourself,  and 
you  may  alter  your  opinion.'* 
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THE  DIBTBACTED  YOUNG  PBEACHEB. 

BY  TKOHAS   HAKDY. 


HOW  HI8  COLD  WAS  CUH2D. 

Sometliing  delayed  the  amTal  of  the  Wesleyan 
minister,  and  a  yotin^  man  came  temporarUy  in 

gt«ad.  It  was  on  the  thirteenth  of  Janiuiy, 
I8S — ,  tliat  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  young  man  in 
queaUoD,  made  hu  humble  entry  into  the  village, 
~  nown,  and  almost  uoMen.  But  when  those 
of  the  inhabitants  who  styled  Uiemselrea  of  his 
connection  became  acquainted  with  him,  tliey 

g  rather  pleased  with  the  substitute  than 
otherwise,  tikough  he  had  scarcely  as  yet  ac- 
quired ballast  of  character  BOfflcIent  ta  steady 
Uie  consciences  of  tJie  bondred-and-forty  Metho- 
dists of  pure  blood  who,  at  this  time,  liTed  in 
Nether-Mynton,  and  to  gire  in  addition  supple- 
mentary support  to  the  mixed  race  which  went 
to  cliurch  in  the  morning  and  ch^tel  in  the  even- 
ing, or  when  tfaere  was  a  tea — as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  people  more,  all  told,  and  including 
the  pariah  clerk  in  the  winter-tinia,  when  it  was 
o  dark  for  the  vicar  to  observe  who  passed  ■  up 
the  street  at  seven  o'clock — which,  to  be  just  to 
him,  he  was  never  anxious  to  do. 

was  owing  to  this  overlapping  of  creeds 
tliBt  tlie  celebrated  populoUon  puzzle  aroM 
among  tlie  denser  gentry  of  the  district  around 
Xether-Mynton ;  how  conld  It  be  tlut  a  parish 

aining  fifteen  score  of  strong,  Aill-grown 
Episcopalians,  and  nearly  thirteen  score  of  weil- 
matured  Dissenters,  numbered  barely  two-and- 
twenty  acore  adults  in  all? 

The  young  man  tteing  personally  into^sting, 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  were  con- 
tent to  wwve  for  a  while  the  graver  question  of 
liis  sufficiency.  It  Is  sud  that  at  this  time  of 
his  life  his  eyes  were  affectionate,  though  with- 
out H  ray  of  levity ;  that  liis  hair  was  curly,  and 
his  figure  tall;  that  he  was,  in  short,  a  veiy  lov- 
able youth,  wlio  won  upon  Ills  female  hearers  as 

I  as  tli^  saw  and  benrd  him,  and  caused 
tfieni  to  say,  "  Why  didn't  we  know  of  tiUs  be- 
fore be  came,  that  we  might  have  gied  him  a 
warmer  welcome! " 


The  foct  was  that,  knowing  him  to  be  only 
provisionally  selected,  and  expected  nothing  re- 
markable in  his  person  or  doctrine,  they  and  the 
rest  of  his  flock  in  Nether-Mynton  had  felt 
almost  as  indiflerent  about  liis  advent  as  if  they 
had  been  tlie  soundest  church-going  parishion- 
en  in  the  country,  and  he  their  true  and  ap- 
pointed parson.  Tlius  when  Stockdale  set  foot 
in  the  place -nobody  had  secured  a  lodging  for 
him,  and  though  his  journey  had  given  him  a 
bad  cold  in  the  head,  be  was  forced  to  attend  to 
ttut  business  himself.  On  enquiry  he  found  that 
the  onl3'  possible  acconunodatJon  in  the  village 
would  be  found  at  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Lizzy 
Newberry,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street. 

It  was  a  youth  who  gnve  this  Information, 
and  Stockdale  asked  him  who  Mrs.  Newberry 
might  tte. 

The  boy  sud  that  she  was  a  widow-woman, 
who  had  got  no  husband,  because  he  was  dead. 
Mr.  Newberry,  he  added,  had  been  a  well-to-do 
man  enough,  as  the  saying  was,  and  a  farmer; 
but  he  had  gone  off  in  a  decline.  As  regarded 
Mrs.  Newberry's  serious  side,  Stockdale  gatli- 
ered  tliat  she  was  one  of  the  trimmers  who  went 
to  church  and  chapel  both. 

"  m  go  there,"  said  Stockdale,  feeling  that, 
in  the  alisence  of  purely  sectarian  lodgings,  he 
could  do  no  better. 

She's  a  little  particulnr,  and  won't  hae  gov- 
er'ment  folks,  or  curates,  or  the  passon's  Mends, 

such  like,"  said  the  lad  dubiously. 

"  Ah,  that  may  be  a  promising  sign :  Pll  call. 
Or,  no ;  just  you  go  up  and  ask  first  if  she  can 
room  for  roe.  I  have  to  see  one  or  two 
persons  on  another  matter.  You  will  find  me 
down  at  Utecarrier'H." 

a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  lad  came  back,  and 
said  that  Mrs.  Newberry  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  accommodate  him,  whereupon  Stockdale 
called  at  the  house.  It  stood  within  a  garden- 
hedge,  and  seemed  to  be  roomy  and  comfoitable. 
aw  an  elderly  woman,  with  wliom  he  made 
arrangements  to  come  the  same  night,  since 
there  was  no  inn  in  the  place,  and  he  wished  to 
house  himself  ss  soon  >s  possible ;  the  village 
b«ng  a  local  centra  iktun  which  he  was  to  radl- 
it  once  to  tlie  different  small  tdiapels  in  the 
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nei^borhoocL  He  forthwith  sent  his  luggafi^e 
to  Mrs.  Newbeny^s  from  the  carrier^s,  where  he 
had  taken  shelter,  and  in  the  evening  walked  up 
to  his  temporary  home. 

As  he  now  lived  there,  Stockdale  felt  it  un- 
necessaiy  to  knock  at  the  door;  and  entering 
quietly  he  had  the  pleasure  of  heainng  footsteps 
scudding  away  like  mice  into  the  back  quarters. 
He  advanced  to  the  parlor,  as  the  front  room 
was  called,  though  its  stone  floor  was  scarcely 
disguised  by  the  carpet,  which  only  overlaid  the 
trodden  areas,  leaving  sandy  deserts  under  the 
furniture.  But  the  room  looked  snu^  and 
cheerful.  The  firelight  shone  out  brightly, 
trembling  on  the  biuging  mouldings  of  the 
table-legs,  playing  with  brass  knobs  and  handles, 
and  Im'king  in  great  strength  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  chimney-piece.  A  deep  arm-chair, 
covered  with  horsehair,  and  studded  with  a 
countless  throng  of  nails,  was  pulled  up  on  one 
side  of  the  fireplace.  The  tea-things  were  on 
the  table,  the  teapot  cover  was  open,  and  a  little 
hand-bell  had  been  laid  at  that  precise  point 
whereon  a  person  seated  in  the  great  chair  might 
be  expeoted  instinctively  to  lay  his  hand. 

Stockdale  sat  down,  not  objecting  to  his  expe- 
rience of  the  room  thus  iiir,  and  began  his 
residence  by  tinkling  the  bell.  A  little  ^url 
crept  in  at  toe  summons,  and  made  tea  for  him. 
Her  name,  she  said,  was  Martha  Sarer,  and  she 
lived  out  there,  nodding  towards  the  road  and 
village  generally.  Before  Stockdale  had  got  far 
with  his  meal,  a  tap  sounded  on  the  door  behind 
him,  and  on  his  telling  the  inquirer  to  come  in, 
a  rustle  of  garments  caused  him  to  torn  his 
head.  He  saw  before  him  a  fine  and  extremely 
well-made  young  woman,  with  dark  hair,  a  wide, 
sensible,  beautiml  forehead,  eyes  that  warmed 
him  before  he  knew  it,  and  a  mouth  that  was  in 
itself  a  picture  to  all  appreciative  souls. 

"  Can  I  get  you  anything  else  for  teaP  "  she 
said,  coming  forward  a  step  or  two,  an  expres- 
sion of  liveuness  on  her  features,  and  her  hand 
waving  the  door  by  its  edge 

''  Nothing,  thank  you,'*  said  Stookdale,  think- 
ing less  of  what  he  replied  than  of  what  mi^t 
be  ner  relation  to  the  household. 

••  You  are  quite  sure?  "  said  the  young  woman, 
apparently  aware  that  he  had  not  considered  his 

answer. 

He  conscientiously  examined  the  tea-thin^, 
and  found  them  all  there.  "  Quite  sure.  Miss 
Newberry,"  he  said. 

•*It  is  Mrs.  Newberry,"  said  she.  "Lizzie 
Newberry.    I  used  to  be  Lizzie  Simpkins  '* 

"Oh,  I  beg  yom*  pardon,  Mrs.  Newberry." 
And  before  he  had  occasion  to  say  more,  she  left 

the  room.  . 

Stockdale  remained  in  some  doubt  till  Martha 
Sarah  came  to  clear  the  table.  "  Whose  house  is 
this,  my  little  woman?  "  said  he. 

"  Mrs.  Lizzy  Newberry's,  sir." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Newberry  is  not  the  old  lady  I 
saw  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"No.  That's  Mrs.  Newberry's  mother.^  It 
was  Mrs.  Newberrv  who  corned  in  to  you  just 
by  now,  because  ste  wanted  to  see  if  you  was 

good-looking."  ^     ,  ^  , 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  Stockdale  was 
about  to  begin  supper,  sne  came  again.  "  I  have 
come  mysSf;  Mr.  Stockdale,"  she  said.  The 
minister  stood  up  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
honor.    "lam  a&aid  little  Martha  might  not 


make  ye  understand.  What  will  you  have  for 
supper  P — there's  cold  rabbit,  and  there's  a  ham 
uncut." 

Stockdale  said  he  could  get  on  nicely  with 
those  viands,  and  supper  was  laid.  Uo  bad  no 
more  than  cut  a  slice  when  tap-tap  camo  to  the 
door  again.  The  minister  had  already  learnt 
that  this  particular  rhythm  in  tape  denoted  the 
fingers  of  his  enkindling  landlady,  and  the 
doomed  young  fellow  buned  his  first  mouthful 
under  a  look  c?  receptive  blandness. 

"  We  have  a  chicken  in  tihe  house,  Mr.  Stock- 
dale — ^I  quite  forgot  to  mention  it  just  now. 
Perhaps  you  wouM  like  Martha  Sarer  to  bring 
it  upP  "  ^ 

Stockdale  had  advanced  far  enough  in  the  art  of 
being  a  young  man  to  say  that  he  did  not  want 
the  chicken,  unless  she  brought  it  up  herself; 
but  when  it  was  uttered  he  blushed  at  the  daring 
gallantry  of  the  speech,  perhaps  a  shade  too 
strong  for  a  serious  man  and  a  minister.  In 
three  minutes  the  chicken  appeared,  but  to  his 
great  surprise,  only  in  the  hands  of  Martha 
Sarah.  Stockdale  was  disappointed,  which  per- 
haps it  was  intended  that  he  should  be. 

He  had  finished  supper,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  anticipating  Mrs.  Newberry  again  that 
night,  when  she  tapped  and  entered  as  before. 
Stockdale's  gratified  look  told  that  she  had  lost 
nothing  by  not  appearing  when  expected.  It 
happened  that  the  cold  in  the  head  from  which 
the  young  man  suffered  had  increased  widi  the 
approach  of  night,  and  before  she  had  spoken  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing  which 
he  could  not  anyhow  repress. 

Mrs.  Newberry  looked  ftdl  of  pity.  "  Your 
cold  is  very  bad  to-night,  Mr.  Stocsdale." 

Stockdale  replied  that  it  was  rather  trouble- 
some. 

"  And  Fve  a  good  mind  "  —  she  added  archlv, 
looking  at  the  cheerless  glass  of  water  on  the 
table,  which  the  abstemious  young  minister  was 
going  to  drink. 

"  Yes,  JJrs.  Newberry  P" 

"I've  a  good  mind  that  you  should  have 
something  more  likely  to  cure  it  than  that  cold 
stuff." 

*^  Well,"  said  Stockdale,  looking  down  at  the 
glass,  "  as  there  is  no  inn  here,  and  nothing  bet- 
ter to  be  got  in  the  village,  of  course  it  will  do.'' 

To  this  she  replied,  "There  is  something 
better,  not  far  off,  though  not  in  the  house.  I 
really  think  you  must  try  it,  or  vou  may  be  HI. 
Yes,  Mr.  Stockdale,  you  shall.''  She  held  up 
her  finger,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  ^eak. 
"  Don't  nak  what  it  is ;  wait,  and  vou  sh:ill  see." 

Lizzy  went  away,  and  Stockdale  waited  in  a 
pleasant  mood.  Pi'csefitly  she  returned  with  her 
bonnet  and  cloak  on,  saying,  **  I  am  so  sorry, 
but  you  must  help  me  to  get  it.  Mother  has 
gone  to  bed.  WiU  you  wrap  yourself  up,  and 
come  this  way,  and  please  bring  that  cup  with 
you." 

Stockdale,  a  lonely  young  fellow,  who  had  for 
weeks  felt  a  great  craving  for  somebody  cm 
whom  to  throw  away  superfluous  interest,  and 
even  tenderness,  was  not  sorry  to  join  her;  and 
followed  his  guide  through  tlie  back  door,  across 
the  garden,  to  the  bottom,  where  the  boundary  was 
a  wall.  This  wall  was  low,  and  beyond  itStock- 
dale  discerned  in  the  night  shades  several  grey 
headstones,  and  the  ouihnes  of  the  church  roof 
or  tower. 
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••It  is  easy  to  set  up  this  way,'^  she  said,  step- 
ping upon  a  bank  which  abutted  on  the  wall; 
then  putting  her  foot  on  the  top  of  the  stone- 
work, and  ^seendinff  by^  a  spring  inside,  where 
the  ground  was  much  higher,  as  is  the  manner 
of  grayeyards  to  be.  Stockdale  did  the  same, 
and  followed  her  in  the  dusk  across  the  irregular 
ground  till  they  came  to  tiie  tower  door,  mdch, 
when  they  had  entered,  she  softly  closed  behind 
them. 

"  Tou  can  keep  a  secret?  "  she  said  in  a  musit 
cal  Toice. 

••  Like  an  iron  chest! "  said  he,  fervently. 

Thai  from  under  her  cloak  she  produced  a 
small  lighted  lantern,  which  the  minister  had 
not  noticed  that  she  carried  at  all.  The  li^t 
showed  them  to  be  close  to  the  singing  gallery 
stairs,  under  which  lay  a  heap  of  lumber  of  all 
sorts,  but  consisting  mostly  of  decayed  frame- 
work, pews,  panels,  and  pieces  of  flooring,  that 
from  tune  to  time  had  been  remoTed  from  their 
original  fixmgs  in  the  body  of  the  edifice  and 
replaced  by  new. 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  drag  some  of  those  boards 
aside?  ^^  she  said,  holding  the  lantern  over  her 
head  to  light  him  better.  *^0r  will  you  ti^e 
the  lantern  while  I  more  them?  *' 

*'I  can  manage  it,'^  said  the  young  man,  and 
acting  as  she  oraered,  he  unooTered,  to  his  sur- 
prise, a  row  of  little  barrels  bound  with  wood 
noops,  each  barrel  being  about  as  large  as  the 
nave  of  a  common  cart>>wheel.  When  they  were 
laid  open  Ldzzy  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  as  if  she 
wondered  what  he  would  say. 

"You  know  what  they  are?  "  she'  asked,  find- 
ing that  he  did  not  speak. 

*'Yes,  barrels,''  said  Stockdale,  simply.  He 
was  an  inland  man,  the  son  of  highly  respect- 
able parents,  and  brought  up  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  ministry,  and  the  sight  suggested  nothing 
beyond  1J]»  fact  that  such  articles  were  there. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  they  are  barrels,"  she 
said,  in  an  emphatic  tone  of  candor  that  was  not 
without  a  touch  of  irony. 

Stockdale  looked  at  her  with  an  eje  of  sudden 
mi^ving.  **  Not  smugglers*  liquor  ?  *'  he 
said. 

•*Yes,"  said  she.  "They  are  tubs  of  spirit 
that  have  accidentally  come  over  in  the  dark 
from  France.'* 

In  Nether-Mynton  and  its  vicinity  at.this  date 
people  always  smiled  at  the  sort  of  sin  called  *in 
the  outside  world  illicit  trading;  and  these  little 
tubs  of  ^n  and  brandy  were  as  well  known  to 
the  inhamtants  as  turnips.  So  that  Stockdale^s 
innocent  ignoi*ance,  and  his  look  of  alarm  when 
he  guessed  the  sinister  mystery,  seemed  to  strike 
Lizzy  first  as  ludicrous,  and  then  as  very  awk- 
ward for  the  good  impression  that  she  wished  to 
produce  upon  him. 

••  Smuggling  is  carried  on  here  by  some  of  the 
people,^'  sne  said  in  a  ^ntle,  apologetic  voice. 
'•  It  has  been  their  practice  for  generations,  and 
they  think  it  no  harm.  Now,  will  you  roll  out 
one  of  the  tubs?" 

•*  What  to  do  with  it?  "  said  the  minister. 

•'  To  draw  a  little  from  it  to  cure  your  cold," 
she  answered.  "  It  is  so  burning  strong  that  it 
drives  away  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  juSfy.  Oh, 
it  is  all  right  about  our  taking  it.  1  may  have 
what  I  like;  the  owner  of  the  tubs  says  so.  I 
ought  to  have  had  some  in  the  house,  and  then 
I  snouldn^t  ha' been  put  to  this  trouble;  but  I 


drink  none  myseU;  and  so  I  often  forget  to  keep 
it  indoors." 

"  Yon  are  allowed  to  help  yourself,  I  suppose, 
that  ^ou  may  not  inform  where  their  hMing- 
place  is?  " 

'*  Well,  no;  not  that  particularly;  but  I  may 
take  any  if  I  want  it.    So  help  yourself." 

"I  will,  to  oblige  you.  since  yon  have  a  right 
to  it,"  murmured  the  minister;  and  though  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  part  in  the  per- 
formance, he  rolled  one  of  the  tubs  out  fix>m  the 
comer  into  the  middle  of  tiie  tower  floor. 
"How  do  you  wish  me  to  get  it  out— with  a 
gimlet,  I  suppose?  " 

"No,  I'll  show  you,"  said  his  interesting  com- 
panion ;  and  she  held  up  with  her  other  hand  a 
shoemaker's  awl  and  a  hammer.  "You  must 
never  do  these  things  with  a  ^mlet,  because  the 
wood-dust  gets  in ;  and  when  the  buyers  pour 
out  the  brandy  that  would  tell  diem  tliat  the  tub 
had  been  broadied.  An  awl  makes  no  dust,  and 
the  hole  nearly  doses  up  again.  Now  tap  one 
of  the  hoops  forward." 

Stockdale  took  the  hammer  and  did  so. 

"  Now  make  the  hole  in  the  part  that  wna  cov- 
ered by  the  hoop." 

He  made  the  nole  aa  directed.  **  It  won't  run 
out,"  he  said. 

"  O  yes  it  will,"  said  she.  "  Take  the  tub  be- 
tween your  knees,  and  squeeze  the  heads;  and 
I'll  hold  the  cup." 

Stockdale  obeyed;  and  the  pressure  taking 
effect  upon  the  tub,  which  seemed  to  be  thin,  tJbe 
s^Mrit  girted  out  in  a  stream.  When  the  cup 
was  full  he  ceased  pressing,  and  the  flow  imme- 
diately stopped.  "  Now  we  must  fill  up  the  keg 
with  water,"  said  Lizzy,  "or  it  will  cluck  like 
forty  hens  when  it  is  handled,  and  show  that  'tis 
not  full." 

"  But  they  tell  you  you  may  take  it?  " 

"  Yes,  the  smugglers;  but  the  buyers  must  not 
know  that  the  smugglers  have  been  kind  to  me 
at  their  expense." 

I  see,"  said  Stockdale,  doubtfully.    "  I  much 


question  the  honesty  of  this  proceeding." 

By  her  direction  he  held  the  tub  with  the  hole 
upwards,  and  while  he  went  through  the  process 
of  alternately  pressing  and  ceo  sing  to  press,  she 
produced  a  bottle  of  water,  which  she  poured  on 
the  hole,  where  it  was  sucked  in  at  each  recovery 
of  the  cask  from  pressure.  When  it  was  again 
full  he  plugged  the  hole,  locked  the  hoop  down 
to  its  place,  and  buried  the  tub  in  the  lumber  as 
before. 

"Aren't  the  smugglers  afraid  that  you  will 
tell?"  he  asked  as  they  recrossed  the  church- 
yard. 

"  O  no ;  they  are  not  afraid  of  that.  I  couldn't 
do  such  a  thing." 

"  They  have  put  you  into  a  very  awkward  cor- 
ner," said  Stockdale  emphatically.  "  You  must, 
of  course,  as  an  honest  pei*son,  sometimes  feel 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  inform — really  you  must." 

"Wcl],-J  have  never  particularly  felt  it  as  a 
duty;  and,  besides,  ray  first  husl)and — "  She 
stopped,  and  there  was  some  confusion  in  her 
voice.  Stockdale  was  so  honest  and  unsophisti- 
cated that  he  did  not  at  once  discern  why  she 
paused ;  but  at  last  he  did  perceive  that  the  words 
were  a  slip,  and  that  no  woman  wo^d  have 
uttered  "nrst  husband"  by  accident  unless  she 
had  thought  pretty  frequently  of  a  second.  He 
felt  for  her  confusion,  and  allowed  her  time  to 
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reoover  and  proceed.  **My  hti8lMnd«^  she  said, 
in  a  self-corrected  tone,  "used  to  know  of  their 
doings,  and  so  did  mj  fkther«  and  kept  the  secret. 
I  cannot  inform,  in  fact,  against  anybody." 

'*  I  see  the  hardness  of  it,"  he  continued,  like  a 
man  who  looked  far  into  the  moral  of  tilings. 
*'  And  it  b  very  cruel  that  you  should  be  tossed 
and  tantalized  between  your  memories  and  your 
conscience.  I  do  hope,  Mrs.  Newberry,  that  you 
will  soon  see  your  way  out  of  this  unpleasant 
position.'* 

'-  Well,  I  don't  just  now,"  she  murmured. 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  over  the  wall  and 
entered  the  house;  wh^  she  brouf^ht  him  a 

glass  and  hot  water,  and  left  him  to  his  own  re- 
ections.  He  looked  after  her  vanishinff  form, 
asking  himself  whether  he,  as  a  respectable  man, 
and  a  minister,  and  a  shining  light,  even  though 
as  yet  only  of  the  halfpenny-candle  scnrt,  were 

Suite  iustined  in  doing  tms  thing.  A  sneeae  act- 
ed the  question;  and  he  fouim  that  when  the 
fiery  liquor  was  lowered  1^  the  addition  of  twice 
or  thrice  the  quantity  of  water,  it  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  cures  for  a  cold  in  the  head  that  he  liad 
ever  known,  particularly  at  this  chilly  time  of  the 
year. 

Stockdale'  sat  in  the  deep  chair  about  twenty 
minutes  sippine  and  meditating,  till  he  at  length 
took  warmer  v^ws  of  things,  and  longed  for  the 
morrow,  when  he  would  see  Mrs.  dewberry 
again.  He  then  felt  th|4,  though  chronologically 
at  a  short  distance,  it  would  in  an  emotional 
sense  be  very  long  before  to-morrow  came,  and 
walked  restlessly  round  the  room.  His  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  framed  and  biased  sampler  in 
which  a  running  ornament  of  fir-trees  and  pea- 
cocks surroundMl  the  following  preUy  bit  of 
sentiment: — 

**  Rose  leayes  smell  when  roses  thriye. 
Here's  mj  work  while  I'm  aAive ; 
Bose-leaves  smell  when  shrunk  and  shed, 
Here's  my  work  when  I  am  dead. 
Lizzy  Simpkins.   Fear  God.   Honor  the  King.    Aged 

11  years." 

"Tis  hers,"  he  said  to  himself.  **HeayenB, 
how  I  like  that  name! " 

Before  he  had  done  thinking  that  no  other 
name  from  Abigail  to  SSenobia  would  have  suited 
his  young  landlady  so  well,  tap-tap  came  again 
upon  tibe  door;  and  the  minister  started  as  her 
face  appeared  yet  another  time,  looking  so  disin- 
terested that  the  most  ingenious  would  haye 
refrained  from  asserting  that  she  had  come  to 
affect  his  feelings  by  her  seductive  eyes. 

'*  Would  you  like  a  fire  in  your  room,  Mr. 
Stockdale,  on  account  of  your  cold?  " 

The  minister,  being  stiU  a  little  pricked  in  the 
conscience  for  countenancing  her  in  watering 
the  spirits,  stCw  here  a  way  to  self-chastisement. 
•*  No,  I  thank  you,"  he  said  firmly,  "  it  is  not 
necessary.  I  have  never  been  used  to  one  in  my 
life,  and  it  would  be  giving  way  to  luxury  too 
far." 

*'Then  I  won't  insist,"  she  said,  and  discon- 
certed him  by  vanishing  instantly.  Wondering 
if  she  was  vexed  by  his  refusal,  he  wished  that 
he  had  chosen  to  have  a  fire,  even  though  it 
should  have  scorched  him  out  of  bed  and  endan- 
gered his  self-discipline  for  a  dozen  days.  How- 
ever, he  consoled  himself  with  what  was  in  truth 
a  rare  consolation  for  a  budding  lover,  that  he 
was  under  the  same  roof  with  Luszy ;  her  guest, 
in  fact,  to  take  a  poetical  view  of  the  term  lodger ; 


and  that  he  would   oertainly  see  her  on   the 
morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  Stockdale  rose  early, 
his  cold  quite  ffone.  Ho  liad  never  in  bis  life  so 
longed  for  the  breakfast  hour  as  he  did  that  day, 
ana  punctually  at  ei^ht  o'clock,  after  a  sh<nt 
walk  to  reconnoitre  uie  premises,  he  re-^itoed 
the  door  of  his  dwelling.  Breakfast  passed,  and 
Martha  Sarali  attended,  but  nobody  came  vohui- 
tarily  as  on  the  night  before  to  enquire  if  there 
were  other  wants  which  he  had  not  moitioned, 
and  which  she  would  attempt  to  gratify.  Ho 
was  disappointed,  and  went  out,  hoping  to  see 
her  at  dinner.  Dinner-time  came ;  he  sat  down 
to  the  meal,  finished  it,  lingered  on  for  a  whole 
hour,  although  two  new  teachers  were  at  that 
moment  waiting  at  the  chapel  door  to  speak  to 
him  by  appointment.  It  was  useless  to  wait 
longer,  ana  he  slowly  went  his  way  down  the 
lane,  cheered  by  the  thought  that,  after  all,  he 
woidd  see  her  in  the  evening,  and  perliaps  engam 
again  in  the  delightftil  tub-broadiing  in  toe 
neighboring  diurch  tower,  wliich  proceeding  be 
resolved  to  render  more  moral  by  steadfiiatly  in- 
sisting that  no  water  should  be  introdiK^  to  fill 
up,  thovgh  the  tub  should  cluck  like  all  the  hens 
in  Christendom.  But  nothing  could  disnise 
the  lisct  that  it  was  a  oueer  business;  and  bis 
countenance  fell  when  he  thought  how  much 
more  his  mind  was  interested  in  that  matter  tbaa 
in  his  serious  duties. 

However,  compunction  vanished  with  the  de- 
cline of  day.  Night  came,  and  lus  tea  and  sap- 
per; but  no  Lizzy  Newberry,  and  no  sweot 
temptations. '  At  last  the  minbter  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  said  to  his  quaint  little  attendant, 
'*  Where  is  Mrs.  Newberry  Uniay  P  '*  judiciouslj 
handing  a  penny  as  he  spoke. 

'*  She's  busy,'^  said  Martha. 

"Anything  serious  happened?"  he  asked, 
handing  anotber  penny,  and  revealing  yet  addi- 
tional ones  in  the  background. 

**  O  no— nothing  at  a^U,"  siud  she,  with  breath- 
less confidence.  **  Nothing  ever  happens  to  ber. 
She's  only  biding  upstairs  in  bed  because  'tis 
her  way  sometimes." 

Being  a  young  man  of  some  honor,  he  would 
not  question  fhrther,  and  assuming  tliat  Lizav 
must  have  a  bad  headache,  or  other  slight  ail- 
ment, in  spite  of  what  the  girl  had  said,  he  went 
to  bed  dissatisfied,  not  even  setting  eyes  on  old 
Mrs.  Simpkins.  "  I  said  last  nifi^ht  tliat  I  sbould 
see  her  to-monx>w,"  he  reflectea;  **  but  that  was 
not  to  be!" 

Next  day  he  had  better  fortune,  or  worse, 
meeting  her  at  the  foot  of  tlie  stairs  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  being  favored  by  a  visit  or  two  from 
her  during  the  day — once  for  the  purpose  of 
making  kmdly  enquiries  about  his  comfcnrt,  as 
on  the  first  evening,  and  at  another  time  to 
place  a  bunch  of  winter  violets  on  his  table, 
witb  a  promise  to  renew  them  when  they 
drooped.  On  these  occasions  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  smile  which  show^  how  oonscioos 
she  was  of  the  ^ect  she  produced,  though  it 
must  be  said  that  it  was  rather  a  humorous  than 
a  designing  consciousness,  and  savored  more  of 
pride  than  of  vanity. 

As  for  Stockdale,  he  clearly  percdved  that  he 
possessed  unlimited  capacity  for  backsliding 
and  wished  that  tutelaiy  saints  were  not  denied 
to  Dissenters.  He  set  a  watch  upon  his  tongue 
and  eyes  lior  the  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half; 
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after  which  he  found  it  was  useless  to  struggle 
further,  and  g&re  himself  up  to  the  situation. 
"The  other  minister  will  be  iiere  in  a  month," 
he  said  to  himself  when  sitting  oyer  the  fire. 
"Then  I  shall  be  ofl^  and  she  will  distract  my 
mind  no  more!  ....  And  then  shall  I  go 
on  living  by  myself  for  ever?  No:  when  my 
two  years  or  probation  are  finished,  I  shall  have 
a  ftimished  house  to  live  in,  with  a  varnished 
door  and  a  brass  knocker;  and  FU  march 
straight  back  to  her,  and  ask  her  flat,  as  soon  as 
the  last  plate  is  on  the  dresser.^' 

Thus  a  titillating  fortnight  was  passed  by 
youn^  Stookdale,  during  which  time  things  pro 
ceed^  much  as  such  matters  have  done  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  history ;  he  saw  the  ob- 
ject of  attachment  several  times  one  day,  did  not 
see  her  at  fdl  the  next,  met  her  when  he  least 
expected  to  do  so,  missed  her  when  hints  and 
signs  as  to  where  she  should  be  at  a  given  hour 
almost  amounted  to  an  appointment.  This 
mild  coquetry  was  perhaps  fair  enough  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  being  so  closely 
lodged,  and  Stockdale  put  up  with  it  as  philo- 
sophically as  he  was  able.  JBeing  in  her  own 
house  she  could,  after  vexing  or  disappointing 
him  of  her  presence,  easily  win  him  back  by 
suddenly  surrounding  him  with  those  little  at- 
tentions which  her  position  as  his  landlady  put 
it  in  her  power  to  bestow.  When  he  had  waited 
indoors  half  the  day  to  see  her,  and  on  finding 
that  she  would  not  be  seen  had  gone  off  in  a 
huff  to  the  dreariest  and  dampest  walk  he  could 
discover,  she  would  restore  equilibrium  in  the 
evening  with  "Mr.  Stockdale,  I  have  fancied 
you  must  feel  draught  o*  nights  from  your  bed- 
room window,  and  so  I  have  been  putting  up 
thicker  curtains  this  afternoon  while  you  were 
out;"  or  "I  noticed  that  you  Kneezed  twice 
again  this  morning,  Mr.  Stockdale.  Depend 
upon  it  that  cold  is  hanging  about  you  yet;  I 
am  sure  it  is — ^I  have  thought  of  it  continually ; 
and  you  must  let  me  make  a  posset  for  you." 

Sometimes  in  coming  homo  he  found  his  sit- 
ting-room rearranged,  chairs  placed  where  the 
table  had  stood,  and  the  table  ornamented  with 
the  few  fresh  flowers  and  leaves  that  could  be 
obtained  at  this  season,  so  as  to  add  a  novelty  to 
the  room.  At  times  she  would  be  standing  m  a 
chair  outside  the  house,  trying  to  nail  up  a 
branch  of  the  monthly  rose  which  the  winter 
wind  had  blown  down ;  and  of  course  he  stepped 
forward  to  assist  her,  when  their  hands  got 
mixed  in  passing  the  shreds  and  nails.  Thus 
they  became  firiends  again  after  a  disagreement. 
She  would  utter  on  these  occasions  some  pretty 
deprecatory  remark  on  the  necessity  of  her 
troubling  him  anew ;  and  he  would  straightway 
say  that  ne  would  do  a  hundred  times  as  much 
for  her  if  she  should  so  require. 

COAPTER  n. 
HOW  HE  SAW  TWO  OTHER  BfEN. 

Matters  being  in  this  advanced  state.  Stock- 
dale  was  rather  surprised  one  cloudy  evening, 
while  sitting  in  his  room,  at  hearing  her  speak 
in  low  tones  of  expostulation  to  some  one  at  tlie 
door.  It  was  nearly  dark,  but  the  shutters  were 
not  yet  closed,  nor  the  candles  lighted;  and 
Stockdale  w^  tempted  to  stretch  his  head 
towards  the  window.  He  saw  outside  the  door 
a  young  man  in  clothes  of  a  whitish  color,  and 


upon  reflection  judged  their  wearer  to  be  thQ 
well-built  and  rather  handsome  miller  who  lived 
below.  The  miller^s  voice  was  alternately  low 
and  firm,  and  sometimes  it  reached  the  level  of 
positive  entreaty;  but  what  the  words  were 
Stockdale  could  in  no  way  hear. 

Before  the  colloquy  had  ended,  the  minister's 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  second  incident. 
Opposite  Lizzy's  home  grew  a  clump  of  laurels, 
forming  a  thick  and  permanent  shade.  One  of 
the  laurel  boughs  now  quivered  against  the 
light  background  of  sky,  and  in  a  moment  the 
head  of  a  man  peered  out,  and  remained  still. 
He  seemed  to  bo  also  much  interested  in  the  con- 
versation at  the  door,  and  was  plainly  lingering 
there  to  watch  and  listen.  Had  Stockdale  stood 
in  any  other  relation  to  Lizzie  than  that  of  a 
lover,  he  mi^ht  have  ^one  out  and  examined 
into  the  meaning  of  this ;  but,  being  as  yet  but 
an  unprivileged  ally,  he  did  nothing  more  tlian 
stand  up  andshow  nimself  in  the  l^hted  room, 
whereupon  the  listener  disappeared  and  Lizzy 
and  the  miller  spoke  in  lower  tones. 

Stockdale  was  made  so  uneasy  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  as  soon  as  the  miller  was  gone,  he 
said,  "Mrs.  Newberry,  are  you  aware  that  you 
were  watched  just  now,  and  your  conversation 
heard  P" 

"WhenP"  she  said. 

"When  vou  were  talking  to  that  miller.  A 
man  was  looking  from  the  laurel-tree  as  jeal- 
ously as  if  he  could  have  eaten  you." 

She  showed  more  concern  than  the  trifling 
event  seemed  to  demand,  and  he  added*  "  Per- 
haps you -were  talking  of  things  you  did  not 
wish  to  be  overheard?  " 

"  I  was  talking  only  on  busines,"  she  said. 

"  Lizzie,  be  frank,"  said  the  young  man.  "  If 
it  was  only  on  business,  why  should  anybody 
wish  to  listen  to  you?  " 

She  looked  curiously  at  him.  "  What  else  do 
you  think  it  could  be,  then?  " 

"  Well — the  only  talk  between  a  young  woman 
and  man  that  is  likely  to  amuse  an  eavesmx)pper." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  said,  smiling  in  spite  of  her 
preoccupation.^  "Well,  Owlett  has  spoken  to 
nie  about  matrimony,  every  now  and  then,  that^s 
true;  but  he  was  not  sjXTaking  of  it  then.  I 
wish  he  had  been  speaking  or  it,  with  all  my 
heart.  It  would  have  been  much  less  serious 
for  me."  ^ 

"Oh,  Mi's.  Newberry!" 

"  It  would*  Not  that  I  should  ha'  chimed  in 
with  him,  of  course.  I  wish  it  for  other  reasons. 
I  am  glad,  Mr.  Stockdale,  that  you  have  told  me 
of  that  listener.  It  is  a  timely  warning,  and  I 
must  see  my  cousin  again." 

"  But  don't  go  away  till  I  have  spoken,"  said 
the  ministci*.  "I'll  out  with  it  at  once,  and 
make  no  more  ado.  Let  it  be  Yes  or  No  between 
us.  Lizzy ;  please  do !  "  And  ho  held  out  his 
hand,  in  which  she  freely  allowed  her  own  to 
rest,  but  without  speaking. 

"You  mean  Yes  by  tnat?"  he  asked,  after 
waiting  awhile. 

"  You  may  be  my  sweetheart,  if  you  will." 

"Why  not  say  at  once  you  will  wait  for  me 
until  I  have  a  house  and  can  come  back  to  many 
you?" 

••Because  I  am  thinking  —  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,"  she  said  with  embarrassment.  "  It 
all  comes  upon  me  at  once,  and  I  must  settle 
one  thing  at  a  time." 
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*'  At  any  rate,  dear  Lizzy,  you  can  assure  mc 
that  die  miller  shall  not  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
you  except  on  business?  You  have  never  directly 
encoui-ngcd  him  ?  " 

She  parried  the  question  b^  saying,  **  You  sec, 
he  and  his  party  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing things  on  my  premises  sometimes,  and  as  I 
have  not  denied  him,  it  makes  him  rather  for^ 
ward." 

"  Things— what  things?  " 

••  Tubs— they  are  cal&d  Things  here." 

"But  why  don*t  you  deny  him,  my  dear 
lizzvP" 

••I  cannot  well." 

'*  You  are  too  timid.  It  is  unfair  of  him  to 
impose  so  upon  jrou,  and  get  your  good  name 
into  dan^r  by  his  smuggling  tricks.  Promise 
me  thatUie  next  time  he  wants  to  leave  his  tubs 
here  you  will  let  me  roll  them  into  the  street?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  would  not  venture 
to  offend  the  neighbors  so  much  as  that,"  said 
she,  **  or  do  anything  that  would  be  so  likely  to 
put  poor  Owlett  into  the  hands  of  the  excise- 
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Stockdale  sighed,  and  said  that  he  thought 
hers  a  mistoken  generosity  when  it  extended  to 
assisting  those  who  cheated  the  king  of  his  dues. 
'*  At  any  rate,  you  will  let  me  make  him  keep 
his  distance  as  your  lover,  and  tell  him  flatly 
that  you  are  not  for  him?  " 

*'  rlease  not,  at  present,"  she  said.  "  I  don^t 
wish  to  offend  my  old  neighbors.  It  is  not  only 
Owlett  who  is  concerned." 

'*ThJfl  is  too  bad,"  said  Stockdale  impatiently. 

**  On  my  honor,  I  won^t  encourage  him  as  my 
lover,"  Lizzy  answered  earnestly.  '*  A  reason- 
able man  wUl  be  satisfied  with  that." 

**  Well,  so  I  am,"  said  Stockdale,  his  counte- 
nance clearing. 

Chapter  m. 

THE   MTSTEBIOUS   OBEAT-COAT,  AKD  OTHEB 

THINGS. 

Stockdale  now  began  to  notice  more  parUeu- 
larly  a  feature  in  Oie  life  of  his  fair  landladv, 
which  he  had  casually  observed,  but  scarcely 
ever  thought  of  before.  It  was  that  slie  was 
markedly  irregular  in  her  hours  of  rising.  For 
a  week  or  two  she  would  be  tolerably  punctual, 
reaching  the  ground-floor  within  a  few  minutes  of 
half-past  seven.  Then  suddenly  she  would  not  be 
visible  till  twelve  at  noon,  perhaps  for  three  or 
four  days  in  succession ;  ana  twice  he  had  cer- 
tain proof  that  she  did  not  leave  her  room  till 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  second 
time  that  Uiis  extreme  lateness  came  under  his 
notice  was  on  a  day  when  he  had  particularly 
wished  to  consult  with  her  about  his  future 
movements;  and  he  concluded,  as  he  always 
had  done,  that  she  had  a  cold,  hosulache,  or  other 
ailment,  unless  she  had  kept  herself  invisible  to 
avoid  meeting  and  talking  to  him,  which  he 
could  hardly  believe.  The  former  supposition 
was  disproved,  however,  by  her  innocently  say- 
ing, some  days  later,  when  they  were  speaking 
on  a  question  of  health,  that  she  had  never  hm 
a  moment's  heaviness,  headache,  or  illness  of 
any  kind  since  the  previous  January  twelve- 
month! 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  he.   - "  I  thought 

quite  otherwise." 

"What,  do  I  look  sickly?  "  she  asked,  turning 


up  her  face  to  show  the  impossibility  of  his  gaz- 
ing on  it  and  holding  such  a  belief  for  a  moment. 

*' Not  at  all;  I  merely  thought  so  from  your 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  Keep  your  room 
through  the  best  part  of  the  day." 

"  On,  as  for  that — it  means  nothing,"  she  mur- 
mured, with  a  look  which  some  might  have 
called  cold,  and  which  was  the  worst  look  that 
he  liked  to  see  upon  her.  '*  It  is  pure  sleepiness, 
Mr.  Stockdale." 

"Never!" 

"It  is,  I  tell  you.  When  I  stay  in  my  room 
till  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  you  may 
always  be  sure  that  I  slept  soundly  till  thi-ee,  or 
I  shouldn't  have  stayed  there." 

"It  is  dreadAil,"  said  Stockdale,  thinking  of 
the  disastrous  effects  of  such  indulgence  upon 
the  household  of  a  minister,  should  it  become  a 
habit  of  every-day  ot»currence. 

"But  then,"  she  said,  divining  his  good  and 
prescient  thoughts,  "  it  only  happens  when  I 
stay  awake  all  night.  *  I  don't  go  to  sleep  till 
&ve  or  six  in  the  morning  sometimes  " 

"  Ah,  that's  another  matter,"  said  Stockdale. 
"Sleeplessness  to  such  an  alarming  extent  is 
real  illness.    Have  you  spoken  to  a  doctor?  " 

"  O  no — there  is  no  need  for  doing  Uiat — ^it  is ' 
all  natural  to  me."    And  she  went  away  without 
further  remark. 

Stockdale  might  have  waited  a  long  time  to 
know  the  real  cause  of  her  sleeplessness,  had  it 
not  liappened  that  one  dark  night  he  was  sitting 
in  his  bedixx>m  jotting  down  notes  for  a  sermon, 
which  unintentionally  occupied  him  for  a  consid- 
ei'able  time  after  the  other  members  of  tlie 
household  had  retired.  He  did  not  get  to  bed 
till  one  o'clock.  Before  he  had  fallen  asleep  he 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  first  rather  timidly 
performed,  and  then  louder.  Nobody  answered 
It,  and  the  person  knocked  again.  As  the  house 
still  remained  undisturbed,  Stockdale  got  out  of 
bed,  went  to  his  window,  which  overlooked  the 
door,  and  opening  it,  asked  who  was  there. 

A  young  woman's  voice  replied  that  Sarah 
Wallis  was  there,  and  that  she  nad  come  to  ask 
if  Mrs.  Newberry  could  give  her  some  mustard 
to  midce  a  plaster  with,  as  her  fatlier  was  taken 
verv  ill  on  the  chest. 

The  minister,  having  neither  bell  nor  servant, 
was  compelled  to  act  in  person.  "I  will  call 
^brs.  Newberry,"  hesaid.  Partly  dressing  himself, 
he  went  along  the  passage  and  knocked  at  Lizzy's 
door.  She  did  not  answer,  and,  thinking  of  her 
erratic  habits  in  the  matter  of  sleep,  he  thumped 
the  door  persistently,  when  he  discovered,  by  its 
moving  ajar  under  his  knocking,  that  it  had 
only  been  gently  pushed  to.  As  there  was  now 
a  sufficient  entry  for  the  voice,  he  knocked  no 
longer,  but  said  in  firm  tones,  "  Mrs.  Newberry, 
you  are  wanted." 

The  room  was  quite  silent;  not  a  breathing.  ' 
not  a  rustle,  came  firom  any  part  of  it.  Stock-  | 
dale  now  sent  a  positive  shout  through  the  open 
space  of  the  door:  "Mrs.  Newberry!" — still  no 
answer,  or  movement  of  any  kind  within.  Then 
he  heard  sounds  from  the  opposite  room,  that  of 
Lizzy's  mother,  as  if  she  had  been  aroused  by 
his  uproar  though  Lizzy  had  not,  and  was 
dressing  herself  Imstily.  Stockdale  softly  closed 
tlie  younj^r  woman's  door  and  went  on  to  the 
other,  wliich  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Simpkins  be- 
fore he  could  reach  it.  She  was  in  her  ordinary 
clothes,  and  had  a  light  in  her  hand* 
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'*  What^s  the  person  calling  about?  "  she  said 
inalaitn. 

Stockdale  told  tlie  girPs  errand*  adding  seri- 
ously, **  I  cannot  wake  Mrs.  Newberry." 

**  It^s  no  matter,"  said  her  mother.  **  I  can  let 
the  girl  have  what  she  wants  as  well  as  my 
dau^ter."  And  she  came  out  of  the  room  and 
went  downstairs. 

Stockdale  retii*ed  towards  his  own  apartment, 
saying,  however,  to  Mrs.  Simpkins  from  the 
landing,  as  if  on  second  thoughts,  "  I  suppose 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Newbmy, 
that  I  could  not  wake  herP  " 

*'0  no,"  said  the  old  lady  hastily.  '*  Noth- 
ing at  all." 

Still  the  minister  was  not  satisfied.  ''Will 
you  go  in  and  see? "  he  said.  *'  I  should  be 
much  more  at  ease." 

Mrs.  Simpkins  rethmed  up  the  staircase,  went 
to  her  daughter's  ix)om,  and  came  out  again 
almost  instantly.  '*  There  is  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  Lizzy,"  she  said ;  and  descended 
again  to  attend  to  the  applicant,  who,  haying 
seen  the  light,  had  remamed  quiet  during  this 
interval. 

Stockdale  went  into  his  room  and  lay  down  as 
before.  He  heard  Lizzy^s  mother  open  the  front 
door,  admit  the  girl,  and  then  the  murmured 
discourse  of  both  as  Uiey  went  to  the  store-cup- 
boUrd  for  the  medicament  required.  The  ^1 
departed,  the  door  was  fastened,  Mrs.  Simpkms 
came  upstairs,  and  the  house  was  again  in  si- 
lence. Still  the  minister  did  not  mil  asleep. 
He  could  not  got  rid  of  a  sin^lar  suspicion, 
which  was  all  the  more  harassing,  in  being,  if 
true,  the  most  unaccountable  thing  within  his 
experience.  That  Lizzy  Newberry  was  in  her 
bedroom  when  he  made  such  a  clamor  at  the 
door  he  could  not  possibly  convince  himself,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  heard  her  come  up- 
stairs at  the  usual  time,  go  into  her  chambo:* 
and  shut  herself  up  in  the  usual  way.  Tet  all 
reason  was  so  mucn  against  her  being  elsewhere, 
that  he  was  constrained  to  go  back  again  to  the 
unlikely  theory  of  a  heavy  sleep,  though  he  had 
heard  neither  breath  nor  movement  during  a 
shouting  and  knocking  loud  enough  to  ixnise  the 
Seven  Sleepers. 

Before  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  he 
fell  asle^  himsSf,  and  did  not  awake  till  day. 
He  saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Newberry  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  went  out  to  meet  the  rising  sun, 
as  he  liked  to  do  when  the  weather  was  fine; 
but  as  this  was  by  no  means  unusual,  he  took 
no  notice  of  it.  At  breakfast  time  he  knew  that 
she  was  not  lor  off  by  hearing  her  in  tlie  kitchen, 
and  though  he  saw  nothing  of  her  person,  that 
back  apartment  being  rigorously  closed  against 
his  eyes,  she  seemed  to  be  talking,  ordering,  and 
bustling  about  among  the  pots  and  skimmers  in 
so  ordinary  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  his  wasting  more  time  in  fruitless  surmise. 

The  minister  suffered  frx)m  these  distractions, 
and  his  extemporized  sermons  were  not  im- 
proved thereby.  Already  he  often  said  Romans 
for  Corinthians  in  the  pulpit,  and  gave  out 
hymns  in  strange  cramped  metres,  that  hitherto 
had  always  been  skipped,  because  the  congrega- 
tion coula  not  raise  a  tune  to  fit  them.  He  fully 
resolved  that  as  soon  as  his  few  weeks  of  stay 
approached  their  end  he  would  cut  the  matter 
short,  and  commit  himself  by  proposing  a  defi- 
nite engagement,  repenting  at  leisure  if  necessary. 
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With  this  end  in  view,  he  suggested  to  her  on 
the  evening  after  her  mysterious  sleep  that  they 
should  take  a  walk  togethei*  just  before  dark,  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition  being  introduced 
that  they  might  return  home  unseen.  She  con- 
sented to  go;  and  away  they  went  over  a  stile, 
to  a  shrouded  foot-path  suited  for  the  occasicm. 
But,  in  spite  of  attempts  on  both  sides,  they 
were  unable  to  infuse  much  sphit  into  the  ram- 
ble. She  looked  rather  paler  than  usual,  and 
sometimes  turned  her  head  away. 

''Lizzv,"said  Stockdale  reproachfully,  when 
they  had  walked  in  silence  a  long  distance. 
•'  Yes,"  said  she. 

•*  You  yawned — ^much  my  company  is  to  you !" 
He  put  it  in  that  way,  but  he  was  i*eally  wonder- 
ing whetiier  her  yawn  could  possibly  have  more 
to  do  with  physical  weariness  from  the  night 
before  than  mental  weariness  of  that  present  mo- 
ment. Lizzy  apolog^ized,  and  owned  that  she 
was  rather  tired,  which  gave  him  an  opening 
for  a  direct  question  on  the  point;  but  his  mod- 
esty would  not  allow  him  to  put  it  to  her;  and 
he  uncomfortably  resolved  to  exercise  his  pa^- 
tience  and  wait. 

The  month  of  Februanr  passed  with  alterna- 
tions of  mud  and  frost,  ram  and  sleet,  east  winds 
and  nurth-westerly  gales.  The  hollow  places  in 
the  ploughed  fields  showed  themselves  as  pools 
of  water,  which  had  settled  there  from  the  higher 
levels,  and  had  not  yet  found  time  to  soak  away. 
The  birds  began  to  get  lively,  and  a  single  thrush 
came  just  before  sunset  each  evening,  and  sang 
hopefullv  on  the  lai*ge  elm  tree  which  stood  near- 
est to  Mrs.  Newberry's  house.  Cold  blasts  and 
brittle  earth  had  given  place  to  an  oozing  damp- 
ness more  unpleasant  in  itself  than  frost;  but  it 
suggested  coming  spring,  and  its  unpleasantness 
was  of  a  bearable  kind. 

Stockdale  had  been  going  to  bring  about  a 
practical  understanding^  with  Lizzy  atleast  half- 
a-dozen  times;  but,  what  with  the  mystery  of 
her  apparent  absence  on  the  night  of  the  neigh- 
bor's (^11,  and  her  curious  way  of  lying  in  bea  at 
unaccountable  times,  he  felt  a  check  within  him 
whenever  he  wanted  to  speak  out.  Thus  they 
still  lived  on  as  indefinitely  aflianced  lovers,  eacn 
of  whom  hardly  acknowledged  the  other's  claim 
to  the  name  of  chosen  one.  Stockdale  persuaded 
himself  that  his  hesitation  was  owing  to  the 
postponement  of  the  ordained  minister's  arrival, 
and  the  consequent  delay  in  his  own  departure, 
which  did  awajr  with  all  necessity  for  haste  in 
his  courtship;  but  perhaps  it  was  only  that  his 
discretion  was  reasserting  itself,  and  telling  him 
that  he  had  better  get  clearer  ideas  of  Lizzy  before 
arranging  for  the  grand  contract  of  his  life  with 
her.  She,  on  her  part,  always  seemed  ready  to 
be  urged  further  on  that  question  than  he  had 
hitherto  attempted  to  go;  but  she  was  none  the 
less  independent,  and  to  a  degree  which  would 
have  kept  from  fiagging  the  passion  of  a  far  more 
mutable  man. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  March  he  went 
casually  into  his  beoroom  about  dusk,  and  no- 
ticed lying  on  a  chair  a  ^reat-coat,  hat,  and  leg- 
gings. Having  no  recollection  of  leaving  any 
clothes  of  his  own  in  that  spot,  ho  went  and  ex- 
amined them  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  twilight, 
and  found  that  they  did  not  belong  to  him.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  they  might 
have  got  there.  He  was  the  only  man  living  in 
the  house ;  and  yet  these  were  not  his  garments. 
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unlees  he  had  made  a  mistake.  No,  they  were 
not  his.    He  called  up  Martha  Sarah. 

*'How  did  tlieee  things  come  in  my  room?" 
he  said,  flinging  the  objectionable  articles  to  the 
floor. 

Martha  said  that  Mrs.  Newberry  had  given 
them  to  her  to  brush,  and  that  she  had  brought 
them  up  there  thinking  they  must  be  Mr.  Stock- 
dale^s,  as  there  was  no  other  gentleman  a-lodging 
there. 

**  Of  course  you  did,"  said  Stockdale.  "  Now 
take  them  down  to  your  mis^ess,  and  say  they 
are  some  clothes  I  have  found  here  and  know 
nothing  about." 

As  the  door  was  left  open  he  heard  the  conver- 
sation downstairs.  "Uow  stupid!"  said  Mrs. 
Newberry,  in  a  tone  of  connision.  "Why, 
Marther  Sarar,  I  did  not  tell  you  to  take  ^em  to 
Mr.  Stookdale's  room." 

'*  I  thought  they  must  be  his  as  ihey  was  so 
muddy,"  said  Martha,  humbly. 

'*You  should  have  left  'em  on  the  clothes- 
horse,"  said  the  young  mistress,  severely;  and 
she  came  upstairs  with  the  garments  on  her  arm, 
quickly  passed  Stockdale*s  room,  and  threw  them 
forcibly  into  a  closet  at  the  end  of  a  passage. 
With  this  the  incident  ended,  and  the  house  was 
sUent  again. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in 
finding  such  clothes  in  a  widow's  house  had  they 
been  clean ;  or  moth-eaten,  or  creased,  or  mouldy 
from  long  Iving  by;  but  thnir  they  should  be 
splashed  witn  recent  mud  bothered  Stockdale  a 
good  deal.  When  a  young  pastor  is  in  the  aspen 
stage  of  attachment,  and  open  to  fetation  at  the 
merest  trifles,  a  really  substantial  mcongruity  of 
this  complexion  is  a  disturbing  thing.  How- 
ever, nothing  !\iTther  occurred  at  that  time ;  but 
he  became  watchful,  and  given  to  conjecture,  and 
was  unable  to  forget  the  circumstance. 

One  morning,  on  looking  from  his  window, 
he  saw  Mrs.  Newberry  herself  brushing  the  tails 
of  a  long  drab  great-coat,  which,  if  he  mistook 
not,  was  the  very  same  garment  as  the  one  that 
had  adorned  the  chair  of  his  room.  It  was 
densely  splashed  up  to  the  hollow  of  the  back 
with  nei^nboring  Nether-Mynton  mud,  to  judge 
by  its  color,  the  spots  being  distinctly  visible  to 
him  in  the  sunlight.  The  previous  day  or  two 
having  been  wet,  the  inference  was  irresistible 
that  the  wearer  had  quite  recently  been  walking 
some  considerable  distance  about  the .  lanes  and 
fields.  Stockdale  opened  the  window  and  looked 
out,  and  Mrs.  Newberry  turned  her  head.  Her 
face  became  slowly  red;  she  never  had  looked 

grettier,  or  more  incomprehensible.  He  waved 
is  hand  affectionately,  and  said  good-morning; 
she  answered  with^  embarrassment,  having 
ceased  her  occupation  on  the  instant  that  she 
saw  him,  and  roiled  up  the  coat  half-cleaned. 

Stockdfde  shut  the  window.  Some  simple  ex- 
planation of  her  proceeding  was  doubtless  with- 
in the  bounds  of  possibiiitv;  but  he  himself 
could  not  think  of  one ;  and  he  wished  that  she 
had  placed  the  matter  beyond  conjecture  by  vol- 
untarily saying  something  about  it  there  and 
then. 

But,  though  Lizzy  had  not  offered  an  explana- 
tion at  the  moment,  the  subject  was  brought 
forward  by  her  at  the  next  time  of  their  meet- 
ing. She  was  chatting  to  him  concerning  some 
otner  event,  and  remarked  that  it  happened 
about  die  time  when  she  was  dusting  some  old 


clothes  that  had  belonged  to  her  poor  husband. 
'*Yon  keen  them  clean  out  of  his  memory?" 
said  Stockoale,  tentatively. 

"  I  air  and  dust  them  sometimes,"  she  said, 
with  the  most  charming  innocence  in  the  world. 

"  Do  dead  men  come  out  of  their  graves  and 
walk  in  mudP"  murmured  the  minister,  in  a 
cold  sweat  at  the  deception  that  she  was  pnuv 
ticinfl% 

"  What  did  you  say?  "  asked  Lizzy. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  said  he,  mournfully. 
"  Mere  woras — ^a  phrase  that  will  do  for  my  ser- 
mon next  Sunday."  It  was  too  plain  that  I.dzzy 
was  unaware  that  he  had  seen  actual  pedestrian 
splashes  upon  the  skirts  of  the  tell-tale  overcoat, 
and  that  she  imagined  him  to  believe  it  had 
come  direct  from  some  chest  or  drawer. 

The  aspect  of  the  case  was  now  considerably 
darker.  Stockdale  was  so  much  depressed  by  it 
that  he  did  not  challen^  her  explanation,  or 
threaten  to  go  off  as  a  missionary  to  benighted 
islanders,  or  reproach  her  in  any  way  whatever. 
He  simply  parted  from  her  when  she  had  done 
talking,  and  lived  on  in  perplexity,  till  by  de- 
grees his  natural  manner  became  sad  and  con- 
strained. New  (fitairicriy. 
[Part  Second  in  our  next.] 

MBS.  FRY. 
bt  mrs.  francis  o.  fatthfull. 

[extracts.] 

One  winter^s  day  in  the  year  1813,  the  gates  of 
Newgate  grated  on  their  hinges  to  admit  not  a 
scowling  or  dejected  prisoner,  but  a  tall,  slender 
Quaker  woman,  vergmg  on  middle  ace. 

Within,  the  governor  met  her.  He  himsdf^ 
he  said,  hardly  dare  venture  unguarded  where 
she  meant  to  so.  She  still  wislied  to  do  her 
errand ;  and  when  he  urged  her  at  least  to  leave 
her  purse  and  watch  in  safe  keeping*  she  replied 
calmly,  **  I  thank  thee,  I  am  not  amid.  I  don^t 
think  I  shall  lose  anything,"  and  went  quietly  on. 

Passing  along  many  &ck  stone  passages,  she 
entered  a  narrow  and  filthy  yard,  in  which  were 
crowded  more  than  three  hundred  women  and 
childi-en,  clothed  in  rags  or  scarcely  clothed  at 
all,  uttering  shrill  cries,  and  clamorously  de- 
manding money  wherewith  to  buy  gin. 

She  had  been  told  of  this.  She  knew  that  in 
this  yard,  cmd  in  the  two  adjoining  wards  and 
cells,  might  be  found  herded  together,  under  the 
cliar^e  of  one  gaoler  and  his  soni  all  tlic  women 
imprisoned  in  Ndwgate,  tried  and  untried,  hard- 
ened offenders  and  young  girls  committed  for 
their  first  petty  thefi;.  Here  they  lived  and 
cooked  by  day,  here  they  slept  by  ni^ht  on  the 
bare  ground,  watched  from  above  (so  lawless 
were  they)  by  sentinels  posted  on  the  prison 
leads. 

As  she  entered  they  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. She  had  come,  she  said,  wishinff  to  serve 
them.  She  saw  that  they  were  ill-cloUied,  and 
thought  she  might  do  something  for  their  com- 
fort. The  sweet  face  looking  at  them  so  com- 
passionately, tlie  gentle  voice  speaking  such 
friendly  words  moved  these  reckless  creatures 
strangelv.  When  she  was  departing  th^ 
thronged  round  her. 

**  You  will  never  come  again,"  they  exclaimed 
sadly. 

**1  will  come  again,"  she  promised,  and  she 
kept  her  word. 
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Bat  before  we  tell  how  well  she  kept  it,  we 
will  look  back  a  little  to  the  Toung  days  of  this 
brave  woman,  and  see  how  she  had  been  led  to 
spend  her  life  in  doing  ^ood. 

She  came  of  an  ancient  stock.  One  of  her 
forefathers  had  fought  with  Prince  £dward  in 
the  Holy  Land*  and  another  with  the  Black 
Prince  at  Crecy.  Later  on  the  martial  spirit 
seems  to  have  died  out  of  the  race,  for  when 
George  Fox  founded  the  SocieQr  of  Friends,  a 
Gurney,  of  Keswick,  in  Norfolk,  at  once  joined 
it.  A  descendant  of  his  married  Catherine  Bell, 
the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  and  great- 
grand-aaughter  of  Robert  Barcla^r,  tiie  friend  of 
Fox  and  Penn,  and  of  this  marriage  Elizabeth 
Gurney  was  the  third  daughter. 

She  was  bom  in  1780,  and  her  infancy  was 
passed  between  an  old  house  in  Norwich  and 
the  neighboring  village  of  Brameston,  to  which 
her  parents  always  took  their  children  for  the 
summer  months.  Forty  years  later  she  tenderly 
recalled  those  early  days  and  the  mother  who 
had  first  taught  her  to  love  God  and  his 
works.  •  •  . 

As  a  child  Elizabeth  had  been  exceedingly 
timid  and  reserved,  "  languid  in  body  and 
mind,^*  but  she  developed  into  a  bright,  grace- 
ful girl;  and,  though  somewhat  ignorant,  uanks 
to  her  early  dislike  to  fessons^  ner  animation, 
gentleness,  and  humor  made  her  very  winning. 
She  knew  this.  She  liked  to  see  h^  fair  skin 
and  soft  flaxen  hair  set  off  to  advantage,  and 
could  be  excited  about  a  military  band,  or  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  presence  at  a  ball.  She 
says  of  herself,  "I  was  flirting,  idle,  rather 
proud  and  vain,  till  I  was  seventeen.^* 

At  seventeen  she  made  two  friends — one,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  who,  without  anv 
attempt  at  proselytizing,  read  and  talked  much 
with  ner  ixA  her  sisters  about  religion;  the 
other,  a  remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Schimmelpen- 
ninck.  Their  influence  soon  told  upon  her.  '*  I 
am  like  a  ship  put  to  sea  without  a  pilot."  *'  My 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  I  believe  I 
am  going  to  be  religious.'*  These  entries  in  her 
diary  show-how  the  current  was  already  setting. 

Soon  afterwards  William  Savory,  an  American 
FHend,  preached  at  the  Norwich  meeting-house. 
One  of  Elizabeth's  sisters  describes  the  effect. 
*'  We  seven  sisters  sat  as  usual  in  a  row  under 
the  gallery  at  meeting.  I  sat  by  Betsy.  She 
was  generally  rather  restless  at  meeting^.  Wil- 
liam Savory  began  to  preach.  His  voice  and 
manner  were  arresting,  and  we  all  liked  the 
sound.  Her  attention  t)ecame  fixed.  At  last  I 
saw  her  begin  to  weep,  and  she  became  a  good 
deal  agitated.  The  next  morning  William  Sav- 
ory came  and  preached  to  our  dear  sister  after 
breakfast,  prophesying  of  the  high  and  important 
calling  she  would  be  led  into.  From  that  day 
her  love  of  pleasure  and  of  the  world  seemed 
gone." 

It  was  not  wholly  gone,  but  a  mental  struggle 
had  begun  which,  with  a  temperament  like  hers, 
could  have  but  one  end.  "To-day  I  have /ett 
that  there  is  a  God,"  is  her  own  solemn  record 
of  the  change  within  her.  .  .  . 

When  Joseph  Fry  asked  her  to  become  his 
wife,  she  doubted  lest  '*  marria^  might  not  too 
much  absorb  her  interests  and  affections,"  and 
Withhold  her  from  some  such  higher  mission  as 
William  Savory  had  foreshadowed.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  better  for  her  peace  if  she  had 


chosen  a  single  life,  but  her  scruples  were  over- 
come, and  when  she  was  only  nineteen  she  ex- 
changed her  happy  Earlham  home  for  a  quiet 
house  adioining  ner  husband's  place  of  business 
in  St.  Mildred^s  Court.  His  kinsfolk  were  all 
<«  plahi,  consistent  Friends,"  and  sometimes,  in 
the  guests  gathered  UMgether  under  her  City  roof, 
she  felt,  almost  painfully,  the  contrast  between 
the  blithe  Gurney  sisterhood,  so  dear  to  her,  and 
the  grave  women  in  camlet  gowns  and  black 
silk  hoods  with  whom  die  claimed  religious  fel- 
lowship. .  .  . 

Eight  years  after  her  marriage  she  wrote, 
"  Instead  of  being;  as  I  had  lioped,  a  usefhl  in- 
strument in  the  Church  Militant,  here  I  am,  a 
careworn  wife  and  mother,  outwardly  nearly 
devoted  to  the  things  of  this  life."  .  .  . 

But  she  was  now  ncaring  the  work  to  which 
she  had  long  looked  with  desire  and  yet  dread. 
As  she  sto<>d  among  the  mourners  gathered  to 
lay  her  father  in  the  grave,  she  suddenly  broke 
forth  into  fervent  words  of  prayer  and  praise. 
They  were  spoken  almost  a^inst  her  will,  but 
"  a  quiet  calm  "  followed.  Her  gift  was  at  once 
recognized.  Tet  she  held  bock  tremblingly  from 
the  public  ministry,  on  which,  according  to 
Quaker  tenets,  she  was  bound  to  enter,  till  her 
strong  impulse,  or,  as  she  believed,  a  spiritual 
prompting,  once  more  mastered  her.  ''Again 
on  Fourth  day  I  have  dared  to  open  my  month 
in  public." 

Even  when  she  had  been  preaching  for  a  year 
she  avowed,  **My  very  fmiuent  sp^iking  in 
meeting  is  very  awful  to  me;  "  and  to  the  end  of 
her  life  it  was  always  with  an  effort  that  she 
uttered  those  petitions  and  appeals  the  influence 
of  which  never  ceased  to  be  a  wonder  to  herself. 
"  How  marvellous  is  die  power  which  appears 
to  overshadow  me  in  the  ministry!"  And  it 
was  marvellous.  One  who  heard  her  in  those 
early  days  declared  that  he  could  never  forget 
her  praying,  or  think  of  it  without  .emotion. 
And  certainly  if  the  tears  she  could  draw,  not 
only  from  unhappy  women  but  from  hardy 
sailors  and  stern  gaolers,  were  any  test  of  elo- 
quence, hers  could  not  be  denied.  .  ,  . 

Such  was  Elizabeth  Fry  when  she  first  went 
among  the  Newgate  prisoners.  At  once  she  took 
in  their  more  crying  needs,  and  tliough  for  a 
while  she  could  not  see  her  way  to  helping  them, 
pressed  on  all  sides  as  she  was,  yet  she  did  not 
forget,  and  there  came  a  day  when  she  who  as  a 
girl  had  almost  feared  her  shadow  was  at  her 
own  wish  locked  up  alone  for  hours  with  these 
desperate  women.  She  had  a  question  to  ask 
them — ^Would  they  like  to  have  a  school  in  there 
for  the  little  children  wailing  and  quarrelling  at 
their  feet?  They  eagerly  assented.  Even  thev 
were  shocked  at  the  oaths  and  curses  that  feu 
from  their  babies'  lips.  She  bade  them  choose  a 
teacher  from  among  themselves,  and  their  choice 
presently  fell  on  a  girl  better  educated  than  her 
fellows,  who  was  under  sentence  for  watch  steal- 
ing. How  to  find  a  school  room  ?  The  governor 
applauded  her  purpose,  but  shook  his  head  when 
she  asked  if  there  were  no  available  room.  She 
got  his  leave  to  search  for  herself,  and  lighting 
on  an  empty  cell,  decided  that  it  would  do. 

The  very  next  day  she  opened  her  school. 
Many  of  the  women  urgentlv  entreated  to  be 
among  the  scholars.  Tliis  could  not  be,  but  when 
she  saw  how  well  it  prospered,  and  the  mothers' 
interest  in  it,  another  plan  came  into  her  head. 
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Why  should  they  not  be  brought,  these  wretched 
momers,  to  love  something  better  than  the  gam- 
bling, heg^s,  fortmie-tdiing,  and  drinking  in 
which  their  £iys  were  sp^t  P  She  had  friends 
willing  to  aid,  and  she  would  see  what  couid  be 
done.  She  was  told  that  the  women  would  rebel ; 
that  if  work  were  given  them  it  would  be  stolen. 
She  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  try.  "  Let  the 
women  be  assembled  in  your  presence,*^  ^e  said 
to  the  governor  andsherifEs;  *«and  if  they  will 
not  consent  to  the  strict  observance  of  our  rules 
let  the  subject  be  dropped." 

About  seventy  or  them  were  accordingly 
brot^t  together.  Mrs.  Fry  explained  to  them 
that  she  and  her  friends  did  not  mean  to  com- 
mand while  they  blindly  obeyed.  AU  must 
work  together.  And  then  she  read  to  them  the 
rules  that  had  been  framed.  Very  stringent 
those  rules  were,  forbidding  much  in  which  th^ 
took  delight,  and  enforcing  a.  discipline  which 
must  prove  galling  to  their  unffovemed  tempers. 
Yet,  at  each  pause  every  hand  was  held  up  in 
approval. 

Still  there  were  doubters.  Approval,  it  was 
said,  was  one  thing,  obedience  another.  A  fewj 
weeks^  trial  silencra  all  doubts.  The  governor 
owned  that  he  hardly  recognized  this  pa?t  of  the 
prison.  The  fierce,  unwashed  women  who  a 
while  back  had  been  fighting  for  the  foremost 
places  at  the  grating,  or  leering  and  scoffing  at 
all  comers,  might  now  be  seen  clad  in  dean 
gowns  and  aprons,  seated  round  a  long  table 
and  stitching  busily,  while  they  listenra  with 
ffrave,  attentive  faces  to  the  book  read  aloud  by 
Sirs.  Fry  or  one  of  the  lady  visitors  who  had 
volunteered  under  her. 

Till  a  matron  could  be  found,  one  or  other  of 
these  ladies  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  prison. 
Before  the  daily  work  began  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  was  rea(C  a  few  words  spoken,  and  then 
followed  a  silence  during  which  many  of  the 
women  might  be  seen  weeping.  They  soon 
sewed  and  knitted  well,  and  their  earning 
helped  to  clothe  them,  and  sometimes  to  provide 
them  food  and  lodging  when  they  left  the  prison. 
The  rules  were  kept  sui^prisingly ;  no  work  was 
ever  stolen,  and  a  guinea  dropped  by  a  visitor 
was  carried  to  the  matron  by  the  prisoner  who 
found  it.  Once  it  was  discovered  that  some 
gambling  was  going  on  a^in.  Mrs.  Fry  called 
the  women  together,  ana  telling  them  gently 
how  bad  it  was  for  them,  asked  all  who  had 
cards  to  bring  them  to  her.  Presently  in  came 
one,  tlien  a  second,  and  a  third,  till  five  dirty 
packs  had  been  put  into  her  hands.  At  another 
time,  certain  women  who  had  made  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  prison  wrote  assuring  her  with 
touching  earnestness  of  their  deep  penitence. 

These  were  but  two  proofs  out  of  many  of  the 
spell  she  had  cast  over  them.  And  how  had  she 
done  it P  A  few  words  she  once  uttered  give  us 
some  clue.  •*  I  never  ask  their  crimes,  for  we 
have  all  come  short,"  was  her  quiet  reproof  to 
some  one  curious  about  a  prisoner's  offence. 

Yet  along  with  her  exceeding  charity  and 
tender  fellow-feeling  for  them,  there  went  a  re- 
markable power  of  reading  their  characters.  If 
her  love  and  pity — love  such  as  they  had  never 
dreamt  of,  or  remembered  only  in  some  far-off 
days — won  those  impulsive  hearts,  her  clear 
judgment,  her  wise  foresight  taught  her  how  to 
turn  her  conquest  to  account,  how  to  save  them 
from  themselves.    Th^  felt  this,  and  sometimes. 


when  their  day  of  rdease  came,  they  might  be 
heard  pleading  to  be  k^  in  prison,  guarded 
from  the  old  comrades  waiting  for  them  at  the 
gates,  till  she  could  send  than  to  the  refuge  now 
provided  for  them.  From  this  refr^  many, 
still  sheltered  by  her  care,  pawed  again  into  tie 
world  and  filled  a  place  there  worthily.  One 
who  for  years  had  been  a  drunkard  and  a  forger 
learnt  to  support  hersdf  and  several  ddldren 
by  her  own  mdustry;  another  ftiMtod  admir- 
ably a  matron's  duties  Few  returned  to  the 
prison,  and  those  who  did  re-entered  it  with 
bitter  shame. 

Nor  was  Elizabeth  FVy  less  tiiougfatfdl  for 
those  who  exchanged  Newgate  only  for  a  dreary 
exile  in  the  antipodes.  Hitherto  t£ere  hnd  often 
been  wild  scenes  on  sliipboard  during  the  four 
months*  voyage.  Now  peacefnl  labor  took  the 
place  of  riot  and  conftiston.  While  the  convict 
ships  lay  at  Deplford  she  and  her  helpers  stocked 
them  with  books,  patchworic,  and  knitting  jam ; 
and  so  well  did  she  order  everything  that»  lon^ 
before  the  women  set  foot  on  Au^nJian  soi^ 
many  of  the  most  ignorant  had  leaint  to  read 
and  yrotkf  and  better  still*  to  pray.  It  was  a 
solemn  sight  wh«i,  just  before  the  vessels  pat 
to  sea,  she  knelt  down  with  these  poor  prisoners 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  amid  a  silence  broken 
only  by  sobs,  implored  God's  blessing  on  them 
in  the  land  to  which  they  were  gomg.  And 
when  they  reached  that  land  they  were  no  longer 
turned  adrift  or  made  over  to  the  custody  of 
any  who  might  choose  to  take  them.  By  l^r 
efforts  the  factory  at  Paramatta  and  a  disused 
man-of-war  moored  near  Hobart  Town  became 
asylums  for  them,  until  they  could  be  assigned 
to  carefiilly-chosen  masters. 

But  there  were  prisoners  who  passed  from  the 
gates  of  Newgate,  not  to  freedom  or  to  exile,  bat 
to  death.  To  them  she  was  indeed,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  once  called  her,  ^'The  Grenius  of 
Grood."  Terrified,  troubled  souls  grew  calm 
under  the  influence  of  her  soothing  words ;  cold, 
trembling  hands  grew  steady  clasped  in  bars; 
and  what  those  hours  in  the  condemned  cell  cost 
her  was  known  only  by  the  wakeful,  shuddering 
nights  and  haunting  dreams  succeeding  th^n. 

Some  she  tried  hard  to  save  from  the  crael 
doom  which,  in  those  days,  might  follow  tbe 
theft  of  a  ribbon  from  a  shop  counter.  For  one^ 
Harriet  Skelton,  especially,  sue  made  most-stren- 
uous exertions.  The  girt  tempted  by  a  man 
she  loved,  had  passed  false  notes.  Otiiers  liad 
done  worse  and  been  reprieved ;  but  no  refH*ieve 
was  granted  her.  In  vain  Mrs.  Fry  urged  every 
plea  that  might,  touch  those  in  authority;  in 
vain  shd  called  in  the  aid  of  powerful  friends. 
Skelton  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  Home  Sec- 
retary never  forgave  Mrs.  Fry's  interference  on 
her  behalf.  His  anger  grieved  her,  for  he  had 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  her  Newgate  work ; 
but  she  had  prayed  that  the  fear  of  man  might 
be  taken  from  her,  and  she  had  at  least  leamt» 
in  a  good  cause,  to  endure  man's  anser. 

She  had  to  endure  another  kind  of  ordeaL 
Her  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Statesmen, 
lawyers,  travellers  flocked  to  Newsate  to  hear 
her  reading  to  the  prisoners.  She  received 
Queen  Charlotte's  commands  to  meet  tier  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  as  she  stood  in  her  Quatoer 
dress  and  a  circle  of  court  ladies  in  feathers  and 
diamonds,  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  through 
the  I^ptian  Hall.  Calm  as  she  was»  h»  flusbed 
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ohedc  showed  that  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  tribute.  **I  fear  for  mjself/^  she  owned, 
"  in  visiting  polaces  rather  than  prisons."  Bat 
those  nobler  aims  which  nerved  her  against 
blame  mustered  all  petty  vanity.  She  mi^^ht 
caro  for  a  royal  greeting  or  the  approval  of  £s- 
tinguished  men.  She  cared  infinitelv  more  that 
kings  and  ministers  should  help  forward  her 
great  work. 

Amid  the  general  choms  of  praise,  some  pro- 
tests made  themselves  heard.  If  prison  life  be- 
came too  pleasant,  crime,  it  was  said,  would  in- 
crease. Uer  answer  was  brief  but  conclusive. 
She  appended  to  the  Newgate  returns.  Nor  were 
all  changes  pleasant  to  the  hopelessly  bad.  They 
hated  the  rigid  resiilations,  the  employment  and 
decorum  on  whidi  she  laid  such  stress.  Hers 
was,  indeed,  no  short-sighted  benevolence  that  in 
curing  one  evil  creates  another.  Her  key-note 
was  improvement,  raUier  than  indulgence — she 
would  rescue  from  sin  rather  than  from  sufler- 
ing. 

The  prisoners  of  Newgate  did  not  engross  her 
sympathies.  She  penetrated  into  Scotch  dun- 
geons, where  unfortunate  men  and  women  had 
spent  years  of  solitude  chained  to  a  bar  or  bed- 
steiui.  She  pleaded  for  some  hundreds  of  cap- 
tives lying  loaded  with  fetters  in  a  Hanoverian 
prison,  and  their  irons  were  knocked  off.  Sit 
ting  among  the  women  in  the  Glasgow  Bride- 
well her  voice,  **  like  the  voice  of  a  mother  to 
her  suffering  child,**  as  some  one  once  described 
it,  called  on  them  to  amend.  **  Would  you  not 
like  to  turn  from  that  which  is  wrong?  .  .  . 
They  who  have  done  evil  have  many  sorrows.*^ 
At  the  Penitentiary  at  Portsea  two  women  were 
pointed  out  to  her  as  especially  refractory.  She 
took  no  heed  at  the  time,  but  as  she  was  leaving 
went  up  to  them,  and  taking  each  by  the  hand 
said  softly,  '*  I  trust  I  shall  hear  better  things  of 
thee."    Both  burst  into  tears. 

Her  great  labors  told  upon  her.  **  Fagged  in 
body,  exhausted  in  mind,  having  thix^  of  im- 
portance to  direct  my  attention  to,  ana  not  less 
than  a  multitude  around  me,  each  expecting  a 
word."  No  wonder  she  often  returned  home 
feeble  and  suffering.  Even  at  home  she  found 
little  rest.  She  tried  to  save  herself,  regarding 
health  and  life  as  gifts  too  precious  to  be  wan- 
tonly flung  away ;  but  she  could  not  escape  the 
endless  letters,  interviews,  and  engagements 
which  consumed  her  days,  and  which  to  any  one 
less  orderly  and  methodical  would  have  been 
quite  overwhelming.  On  her,  however,  they 
weighed  less  heavily  than  her  anxieties  about  her 
children. 

Her  frequent  absences  inevitably  weakened 
her  hold  over  them,  and  she  saw  with  keen  dis- 
trees  their  growing  distaste  to  the  Quaker  tenets 
in  which  she  had  brought  them  up.  She  fully 
realized  the  evils  that  might  come  of  any  too 
great  strictness  on  her  part,  and  yet  she  beHeved 
u  right  to  uphold  those  habits  which  she  had 
found  safeguards  to  herself.  There  was  no. 
asceticism  in  her  nature.  She  could  say  heartiJy, 
*^  Innocent  recreation  I  believe  is  profitable  as 
well  as  pleasant;  ^^  but  she  sometimes  found  it 
hard  to  judge  where  to  d^w  the  line.  What- 
ever else  she  did  or  left  undone,  she  won  their 
loire.  They  were  always  most  loth  to  part  with 
her,  and  thought,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  that 
ft  better  staying  quietly  among  them. 


mud  cabins,  or  preaching  to  crowded  meetings 
at  Galway  or  Lisbum. 

Her  duty  was  not  always  clear  even  to  bersdf. 
••  I  see  much  care  needful,"  she  writes,  "  lest  my 
attention  should  be  too  much  turned  from  my 
own  heart,  my  own  family,  and  even  my  duties 
to  that  religious  oommumty  to  which  I  belong.'* 
And  then  at  another  time  she  fidls  into  a  dif- 
ferent stram.  *'  I  believe  that  this  little  journey 
would  have  been  more  usefrd  to  mc,  but  for  an 
almost  constant  cloud  over  me,  from  the  fear  of 
being  wanted  by  some  of  my  family.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  myself  and  for  them  if 
they  did  not  always  cling  so  closely  round  my 
heart.** 

She  was  often  wanted  by  one  or  another,  for 
all  who  were  in  trouble  came  to  her  for  sympi^ 
thy,  all  who  were  in  perplexity  for  advice.  ••  I 
think  Aunt  Fry  is  the  person  in  Uie  world  the 
most  comforting  to  those  about  her,"  said  one  of 
her  nieces,  hi  sickness  she  was  a  very  pillar  of 
strength.  Her  presence  of  mind,  her  qtuck  per- 
ception and  calm  judgment,  her  readiness  in  sug- 
gesting expedients  and  skill  in  carrying  them 
out,  were  not  more  valuable  than  the  quiet 
cheerfulness  and  tenderness  which  made  her  very 
authority  so  soothing  and  restful  that  each  suf- 
ferer craved  in  turn  for  "  her  soft  hand,  her  ex- 
quisite reading,  her  delicious  company." 

She  had  nearly  completed  her  half  century 
when  an  unlooked-for  blow  fell  on  lici*.  Her 
husband  failed  in  business,  and  she  tasted  for  the 
first  time  the  sharp  trial  of  straitened  means. 
She  had  been  reared  in  luxuiy,  and  was  not  in- 
different to  it.  She  had  loved  to  show  hos- 
pitality, and  to  give  freely.  Now  all  this  was 
denied  her.  And,  harder  still,  Plashet,  the 
home  of  many  years,  must  be  given  up.  She 
had  no  questioning  about  it;  her  strong  sense 
of  honesty  and  justice  made  her  frdly  acquiesce: 
but  she  suffered  acutely.  "Parting  with  ser- 
vants, the  poor  around  us,  and  our  &ax  place — 
these  thin^  overwhelm  me.  My  eyes  ai-e  red 
with  weeping."  And  even  when  six  years  had 
blunted  the  edge  of  her  pain,  she  could  still 
write :  "  A  few  days  ago  I  visited  Plashet.  It 
was  almost  too  much  for  my  natural  spirits. 
When  I  saw  our  weedy  walks  that  once  were 
made  and  kept  up  so  neatly,  our  summer-houses 
failing  down,  our  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  I 

had  cultivated  with  so  much  cure 

the  tears  trickled  down  my  face,  and  I  felt  r^y 
to  enumerate  my  sorrows  and  say,  *  Why  is 
this? ' "  J  J 

Other  sorrows,  indeed,  had  followed  fast  on 
that  ^ftt  uprooting.  Her  husband  ceased  to 
be  a  mend,  except  in  name.  Several  of  her 
children,  as  they  grew  up,  took  to  themselves 
husbands  and  wives  holding  other  creeds^  and  it 
cost  her  much  to  act  on  her  conviction  that 
parents  might  exercise  too  great  authority  in 
marriage,  and  that  '*  a  real  attachment  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  lightly  esteemed." 

*'I  sit  solitary  in  many  things,"  she  wrote 
mournfully  in  her  diary.  But  she  was  very 
patient.  Once  she  had  craved  that  all  whom 
she  loved  should  worship  as  she  worshipped, 
and  believe  as  she  believed.  But  her  prayer  liad 
come  to  be,  '*  By  any  ways  or  by  any  paths  that 
thou  mayest  see  meet.  And  her  large  heart, 
«*  hoping  all  things,"  found  ever-increasing 
points  of  union  with  those  whose  faith  differ^ 
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**  sistara  in  Ghrist,^^  and  take  coanael  with  them 
about  hospitals  and  prisons;  siie  eonld  feel 
warm  interest  in  a  Moravian  settlement,  and 
could  intercede  for  imprisoned  Baptists  and  per- 
secuted Lutherans. 

It  was  well  for  her,  when  her  dark  da3rs  came, 
that  religious  diyersities  had  not  loosened  the 
close  bond  uniting  her  to  the  Gumey  kindred, 
for  whom  she  felt  *'  an  almost  nervous  feeling  of 
tenderness."  Their  sympathy  was  a  great  sup- 
port, and  she  was  now,  as  one  of  them  told  her, 
*'  mc»:e  than  ever  loved,  cherished,  and  delighted 
in  by  a  large  brotherhood.^*  She  deserved  to 
be  so  cherished.  However  sad  her  heart  mi^ht 
be,  her  love  flowed  as  freely  as  ever;  Eer 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  her  helpfulness  in 
things  both  great  and  small,  never  slackened. 
It  is  strange  to  read  -her  own  confessions  of  im- 
patience and  repining,  cmd  then  the  testimony 
borne  by  those  who  knew  her  best  to  her  un- 
failing sweetness  and  serenity.     .    .     . 

She  had  lost  none  of  her  vivid  conciousness 

**  Of  the  hearts  that  daily  break. 
Of  the  team  that  hourly  fall,'' 

in  the  great  outside  world,  none  of  her  eager 
yearning  to  relieve  and  cheer  all  who  came 
within  her  reach.  If  her  own  purse  was  light, 
there  were  many  full  ones  at  her  command ;  and 
be  she  where  she  might,  she  found  some  good 
deed  to  do.  Now  she  halts  on  a  journey  to  oind 
the  head  of  an  injured  waggoner  lyine  senseless 
by  the  roadside.  A^un,  as  she  threads  her  way 
through  a  crowded  iiondon  street,' she  stops  to 
address  a  woman  who  has  passed  her  hurriedly. 

«•  Thou  appearest  to  be  in  trouble.  Tell  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  the  cause  of  thy  sorrow;  perhaps 
I  can  assist  thee  and  afford  thee  relief.^* 

There  is  no  resisting  those  full,  sweet  tones, 
and  the  woman  tells  her  woe  and  how  she  had 
meant  to  drown  it  and  herself  in  the  river  hard 

by. 

The  keen  interest  created  by  her  work  in  New- 
gate had  subsided,  but  the  plans  she  had  initiated 
were  gradually  making  way,  and  she  still  urged 
them  with  the  quiet  confidence  of  full  persuasion. 

•*  Never,"  said  one  who  saw  her  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords — *'  never,  I  should 
think,  was  the  csdm  dignity  of  her  character 
more  conspicuous.  Whatever  her  inward  feel- 
ings might  have  been,  nothing  like  excitement 
was  visible  in  her  manner,  nothing  hurried  in 
her  language.  Perfectly  self-possessed,  her 
speech  flowed  melodiously,  her  ideas  were  clearly 
expressed.^* 

By  her  advice  prisons  were  remodelled  or  re- 
built, matrons  and  female  warders  set  over  the 
women,  tried  and  untried  prisoners  kept  apai*t, 
and  ladies^  visiting  committees  formed  in  many 
cities  and  towns.  How  much  she  had  done  to 
stir  up  this  zeal  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  became 
evident  during  those  foreign  mission  journeys  in 
which  the  kOer  years  of  her  life  wer§  partly 
spent.  In  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
princes  and  peasants  combined  to  do  her  honor; 
the  prison  doors  were  opened  to  her,  and  her  crit- 
icisms earnestly  invited. 

Many  heads  would  have  been  turned,  and  hers 
might  once  have  been.  But  not  now.  Simple 
from  singleness  of  purpose,  courteous  from  her 
rare  power  of  sympathy,  she  moved  among  high 
and  low  with  neither  self-assertion  nor  self-de- 
preciation.   Whether  she  were  lamenting  with 

the  King  of  Holland  the  lack  of  all  religious 

* 
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teaching  in  the  Dutch  schools,  or  counselling  the 
Duchesse  dX)rl6ui8  how  best  to  train-  her  young 
sons,  or  discoursing  with  Guizot  about  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  her  onlv  Uiought  was  to  fur* 
ther  *'  that  which  is  good ;  ^*  and  her  perfect  tact, 
bom  of  the  close  introspection  which  in  a  poorer 
nature  might  have  become  morbid,  told  her  ex- 
actly how  Sir  to  go,  and  secured  her  from  offend- 
ing any. 

But  there  was  one  desire  in  her  heart  supreme 
over  all  else — ^to  kindle  in  all  men  her  own  love 
of  God,  to  win  them  to  that  service  of  which  she 
testified  '*  that  in  depths  and  in  heights,  in  riches^ 
in  poverty,  in  health,  in  sickness,  it  is  a  most 
blessed  service,  and  that  in  so  fieur  as  we  know  itr 
we  know  peace." 

To  compass  this  she  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
hard,  no  exertion  too  great.  It  needed  some 
courage  innn  infirm  woman  past  her  sixtieth 
year  to  brave  the  rough  quarters  and  poor  fare 
of  the  wild  distiicts  through  which  she  and  her 
comrades  sometimes  journeyed,  or  to  risk  the 
accidents  of  travel — as  when,  through  the  break- 
ing of  a  carriage-pole,  she  had  to  sit  for  hours 
among  sacks  and  sti'aw  on  a  jolting  German 
wagon.  And  these  were  not  her  severest  trials. 
**  My  Lord  and  Master  only  knows,"  she  wrote 
aftei'  a  great  prayer-meeting  at  Dusseldorf,  *'what 
such  occasions  are  to  me,  weak  in  body,  rather 
low  in  spirits,  among  pei'fect  strangers  to  us»  not 
able  to  speiik  to  them  in  their  own  language." 
Yet  she  never  flinched,  and  even  her  translated 
wonls  thrilled  strangely  those  who  heard  them. 
**  C^eat  le  dan  de  i>t€tv'  cried  a  German  prince 
who  once  interpreted  for  her.  Nor  was  it  only 
by  her  words  she  prevailed.  **  To  see  her  was  to 
love  her."  At  Fvrmont,  where  she  found  a  col- 
ony of  Friends,  she  herself  tells  us  of  the  "  little 
ones  sitting  on  my  lap  as  if  I  were  their  mother, 
and  leaning  their  little  heads  upon  me."  At  Bre- 
men crowds  of  poor  surrounded  lier  carriage, 
blessing  her  and  wishing  her  **  bon  voyage.^ 

But  her  days  of  service  were  fast  ciosinsf. 
When  at  length  slie  turned  her  fiu-e  homewaidis 
she  could  neither  move  nor  stand  unaided,  and 
longed  *' inexpressibly  to  be  in  £ngland  onoe 
more." 

Henceforth  she  had  to  bear  rather  than  to  do. 
Illness  liad  always  been  very  trying  to  her,  and 
her  nerves,  weakened  by  the  almost  lifelong 
strain  upon  them,  tormented  her  grievously.  .  . 

In  those  last  years  death  had  claimed  many 
dear  to  her,  but  when  his  hand  struck  down  in 
the  full  strength  of  manhood  a  son  who  was  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  her  other  children  asked  each 
other  in  dismay,  '*  Can  our  mother  hear  this  and 
UveP"  She  lived  and  she  did  not  murmur. 
She  wept,  indeed,  almost  ceaselessly;  but  even  in 
her  dreams  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  unseen 
world  and  the  bliss  of  her  dear  ones  there. 

Her  powers  even  rallied  for  a  time,  and  she 
concerned  herself  tenderly  for  the  widow  and  or- 
phans, ministered  with  all  her  own  fervor  in  Uie 
Sunday  meetings,  and  resumed  some  of  her  old 
employments,  bringing  out  again  for  her  grand- 
children the  collections  of  &ells  and  minerals 
made  long  ago  for  their  parents,  writing  letters 
and  talking  with  the  many  friends  who  came  to 
sit  beside  her  wheeled  chair.  Her  interests^  in- 
deed, though  wide  and  various,  all  bore  one 
stamp.  For  general  politics  or  culture  she  had 
never  cared.  The  Reform  Bill,  the  Annexation 
of  Scinde,  were  nothing  to  her,  and  there  is  not 
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a  single  allusion  throughout  her  letters  or  jour- 
nal to  any  work  of  poet^,  philosophy,  or  science. 
But  the  Niger  Expedition  had  her  warm  sympa- 
thy  her  whole  soul  had  gone  with  her  brother- 
in-law.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  his  crusade  ajgalnst 
slavery  and  his  attacks  on  the  harsh  cnmmal 
code  of  the  land,  and  she  had  worked  indefatiga- 
bly  to  get  religious  books  supplied  to  the  fLve 
hundred  coastguard  stations,  many  of  them  scat- 
tered in  remote  places  round  the  shores  of  Great 

Britain.  ,  ,       i    *  ii*  u 

That  revival  of  strength  was  only  a  last  flick- 
ering of  the  flame.  It  soon  died  down.  Th^ 
moved  her  to  Ramsgate,  and  there  a  little  child, 
her  dead  son's  boy,  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  lighten  her  passage  through  the  dark  valley. 
DeaSi  had  once  seemed  very  terrible  to  her,  but 
now  all  dread  of  it  was  passing  away. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1845,  her  family  noticed 
that  she  did  not  hoed  as  usual  the  lovely  sea  views 
or  her  grandchUdren's  prattle.  On  the  evenmg 
of  the  followmg  day  it  was  seen  that  the  end  was 
fast  approaching.  "Pray  for  me,"  she  ^d  to 
her  maid;  "it  is  a  shift,  but  lam  safe."  She 
dozed  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  spoke  indis- 
tinctly. Wben  her  daughter  read  a  text  to  her 
she  said  slowly,  -Oh.  my  dear  Lord,  help  Mid 
keep  Thy  servant."  These  were  her  last  words. 
*^      ''  Sunday  Jmgazme. 


THBOUGH    THE    AGES: 

A  LBGBXD  OF  A  8TONB  AXB. 

fThe  "  Sabre-tooth  "  is  Felis  machairodus,  the 
Sword-toothed  Cat-a  frightful  kind  of  ti^er 
whose  bones  are  found  along  with  the  remains 
of  the  "  allophylian  "  pre-histonc  men.— ±J).J 

O'er  the  swamp  In  the  forest 

The  sunset  is  red ; 
And  the  sad  reedy  waters, 

In  black  mirrors  spread, 
Are  aflame  with  the  great  crimson  tree-tops  overhead. 


'    Unwarned,  unaware 
Of  the  lithe  shape  that  cronches,  the  green  eyes  that 

glare-      .  . 

And  now,  hark  I  as  he  drives  with 

A  last  miffhty  swing 
The  stone  blade  of  the  axe  throogh 
The  oak's  central  ring, 
From  the  blanched  lips  what  screams  of  wild  agony 
spring! — 

There's  a  rush  thro'  the  fern  flronds-r 

A  yell  of  affWght— 
And  the  Savage  and  Sabre-tooth 
Cloi^  in  fierce  fight  :— 
And  the  rod  sunset  smqulders  and  blackens  to- 
night. 

On  the  swamp  in  the  forest 
One  clear  star  Ls  shown, 
And  the  reeds  fill  the  night  with 
A  long  troubled  moan — 
Ana  the  girl  sits  and  sobs  in  the  darkness,  alone  1 

The  great  dim  centuries  of  long  ago 

Sweep  past  v^th  ndn  and  fire,  with  wind  and  snow, 

And  where  the  Savage  swung  his  axe  of  Btone 

The  blue  clay  silts  on  Titan  trunks  o'erthrown, 

Cer  mammoth's  tusks,  in  river-horse's  lair ; 

And,  armed  with  deer  horn,  clad  in  girdled  hair, 

A  later  Savage  in  his  hollow  tree 

Hunts  the  strange  broods  of  a  primeval  sea. 

And  yet  the  great  dim  centuries  again 

Sweep  past  with  snow  and  fire,  with  wind  and  rain, 

And  where  that  warm  primeval  ocean  rolled 

A  second  forest  buds,— blooms  broad,— grows  old ; 

And  a  new  race  of  prehistoric  men 

Springs  from  the  mystic  soil,  and  once  Bgain 

Fades  Uke  a  wood  mist  thro'  the  woodlands  hoar 

For  lo  I  the  great  dim  centuries  once  more 

With  wind  and  fire,  with  rain  and  snow  sweep  by : 

And  where  the  forest  stood,  an  emptv  sky 

Arches  with  lonely  blue  a  lonely  land. 

Tbe  great  white  stUted  storks  in  silence  stand 

Far  from  each  other,  motionless  as  stone, 

And  melancholy  leagues  of  marsh-reeds  moan, 

And  dead  tarns  blacken  'neath  the  moumfUl  blue. 


1 


By  the  swamp  in  the  fortst 
The  oak  branches  groan. 
As  the  Savage  primeval. 
With  russet  hair  thrown  ^  ^  .   ^     . 

O'er  his  huge  naked  Umbs,  swings  his  hatchet  of 
stone. 

By  the  swamp  in  the  forest 

Singsshrillyinglee 
The  stark  forester's  lass 

Plucking  mast  in  a  tree — 
And  hairy  and  brown  as  a  squhrel  is  she ! 

With  strokes  of  the  filnt  axe 
The  blind  woodman  rings. 
And  the  echoes  laugh  back  as 
The  sylvan  girl  sings:— 
And  tne  Sabre-tooth  growls  in  his  lair  ere  he  springs ! 

Like  two  stars  of  green  splendor. 

His  great  evebaus  bum 
As  he  crawls  I— Chilled  to  silence. 
The  rirl  can  discern  ^   ^    ^     ^     , 

The  fierce  pantlngs  which  thrill  through  the  fronds  of 
the  fern. 

And  the  brown  froUc  face  of 
The  gh"l  has  grown  white, 
As  the  large  fronds  are  swayed  in 
The  weird  crimson  light, 
And  she  sobs  with  the  strained  throbbtog  dumbness 
of  fright. 

With  his  blue  eyes  agleam,  and 

His  wild  russet  hair 
Streaming  back,  the  Man  travails, 


The  ages  speed  1    And  now  the  skin  canoe 
Darts  with  swift  paddle  thro'  the  drear  morass. 
But  ere  the  painted  fisherman  can  pass. 
The  brazen  horns  ring  out ;  a  thund'rous  throng- 
Bronzed  fiices,  brazen  helmets— sweeps  along, 
The  silver  Eagles  flash  and  disappear 
Across  the  Roman  causeway  I 

Year  by  year 
The  dim  time  lapses  till  that  vesper  hour 
Broods  o'er  the  summer  lake  with  peaceftil  power, 
When  the  carved  galley  thro'  the  sunset  floats. 
The  rowers,  with  chains  of  gold  about  their  throats. 
Hang  on  their  dripphig  oars,  and  sweet  and  clear 
The  sound  of  singing  steals  across  the  mere, 
And  rising  with  glad  face  and  outstretched  hand, 
**  Row,  Knights,  a  little  nearer  to  the  land 
And  let  us  hear  these  monks  of  My  sing ; " 
Says  Knut,  the  King. 

In  the  dim  years  what  fateftil  hour  arrives. 

And  who  ia  this  rides  Fenward  from  St.  Ives? 

A  man  of  massive  presence,— bluff  and  stem. 

Beneath  theh:  craggy  brows  his  deep  eyes  bum 

With  awful  thoughts  and  purposes  sublime. 

The  face  is  one  to  abash  the  front  of  time,— 

Hewn  of  red  rock,  so  vital,  even  now 

One  sees  the  wart  above  that  shaggy  brow. 

At  Ely  there  in  these  Idyllic  days 

His  sickles  reap,  his  sheep  and  oxen  graze, 

And  all  the  ambition  of  his  sober  life 

Is  but  to  please  his  children  and  Ws  wife. 

To  drain  the  Fens— and  magnify  the  Lord, 

So  in  his  plain  cloth  suit,  with  dose-tucked  sword. 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  fated  bat  unknown, 
Bides  where  the  Sayage  swung  his  axe  of  stone. 

In  the  class  room  bine-eyed  Phemie 
Sits,  half  listening,  hushed  and  dreamy, 
To  the  gray-haired  pinched  Professor  droning  to  his 
class  of  girls. 

And  around  her  in  their  places 
Bows  of  arch  and  sweet  young  faces 
Seem  to  fill  the  air  with  color  shed  flrom  eyes  and  lips 
and  curls ! — 

Eyes  of  every  shade  of  splendor, 
Brown  and  bashfUl,  blue  and  tender. 
Grey  and  giddy,  black  and  throbbtug  with  a  deep 
impassioned  light : 

Qolden  ringlets,  raven  clusters, 
Auburn  braids  with  sunny  lustres 
Falling  on  white  necks,  plump*  shoulders  clothed  in 
green  and  blue  and  wUte. 

And  the  sun  with  leafy  reflex 
Of  the  rustling  linden-tree  flecks 
All  the  glass  doors  of  the  cases  ranged  along  the  class- 
room wall — 

Flecks  with  shadow  and  gold  the  Teacher's 
Thin  gray  hair  and  worn  pinched  features, 
And  the  pupils'  heads,  and  sends  a  thrill  of  July  over 
aU. 

And  the  leafV  golden  tremor 
Witches  so  the  blue-eyed  dreamer 
That  the  room  seems  filling  straightway  with  a  forest 
green  and  old : 

And  the  gray  Professor's  speech  is 
Heard  like  v/ind  among  the  beeches 
Murmuring  weird  and  wondrous  secrets  never  quite 
distinctly  told ; 

And  the  girls  around  seem  turning 
Into  trees — ^laburnums  burning, 
Qraoeftil   ashes,  silver  birches— but   thro'  ail  the 
glamor  and  change 

Phemie  is  consdoos  that  those  cases 
Hold  reliques  of  vanished  races. 
The  preadamitic  fossils  of  a  dead  world  grim  and 
Straus^. 

Labelled  shells  suggest  the  motion, 
Ifoan,  and  glimmer  of  that  ocean 
Where  belemnites  dropped  their  spindles  and  the  saod- 
stars  shed  their  rays ; 

Monstrous  birds  stalk  stilted  by  as 
She  perceives  the  slab  of  Trias 
Scrawled  with  hieroglyphic  claw-tracks  of  the  meso- 
zoic  days ; 

And  before  her  she  sees  dawn  a 
Pageant  of  an  awfUl  fauna 
While  across  Silurian  ages  the  Professor's  lecture 
blows. 

All  the  while  a  soft  and  pleasant 
Bustle  of  dresses,  an  incessant 
Bu2z  of  smothered  fh>lic  rises  underneath  his  meagre 
nose. 

And  one  pretty  plague  has  daring 
AU  the  class  been  caricaturing 
Her  short-sighted,  gooa  old  Master  with  a  world  of 
wicked  zest. 

And  the  madcaps  blush  and  titter 
Sketched  as  Allophylian  Savage — spectacled  but  much 
undressed. 

But  the  old  man  turns  the  pages 
Of  the  weird  illumined  ages. 
Tracing  from  earth's  mystic  missal  the  antiquity  of 
Man: 


JVb<  fix  thouiand  years— 6ii<  eras^ 
Aga^  earu  ditajmear  a$ 
Groping  back  we  touch  the  tyriem  where  the  Human 
fini  began. 

CenturieMf  at  toe  retrogreu,  are 
Dwarfed  to  daye,  says  the  Professor, 
And  our  lineage  wa*  hoary  ere  Eve$  aptOe-tree  grew 
green ;  '^ 

For  tt«  Beey  loftose  drowxy  humming 
Woe  prophetic  of  ManU  coming, 
Lies  in  gem-like  tomb  of  amber,  buried  in  the  Miocene. 

At  what  point  man  came,  I  know  not. 
l^c  provee  not,fo8silt  $how  not. 
But  hie  dim  remote  exietence  it  a  fact  beyond  dupuU. 

Look  /—And  ttom  among  some  thirty 
Arrow  barbs  of  quartz  and  chert  he 
Takes  the  flint  head  of  a  hatchet,— and  the  girls  now 
hushed  and  mute. 

Old,  he  says,  art  thou  ttrange  ttone  !  J^br 
Lett  anHque  thy  prirnal  owner  ! 
When  the  ^Viw  were  drained  thit  axe  wot  found  below 
twoforeste  tunk. 

Underneath  a  bed  of  tea  clay 
And  ttooforettt  thit  religue  lay 
Where  tome  Allonhylian  Savage  Uft  it  in  a  half'- 
hewn  trunkr!  ^^ 

Does  the  old  Professor  notice 
Lai^  eyes,  blue  as  myosotis, 
Baised  to  him  in  startled  wonder  as  those  firtefnl 
words  are  said  f 

But  for  Phemie,  thro'  the  trees  in 
Her  dream  forest,  fact  and  reason 
Blend  with  fancy,  and  her  vision  grows  complete  and 
clear  nnd  dread ; 

By  the  swamp  in  the  forest 

The  svlvan  girl  sings 
As  his  flint-headed  hatchet  * 

The  wild  Woodnwn  swings, 
But  the  hatchet  cleaves  fast  in  the  trunk  he  has  riven— 
The  Man  stands  unarmed  as  the  Sabre-tooth  springs  I 

JVew  Quarterly. 


THE  ZULU  'AND  THBIB  COUNTBY. 
BT  BOBEBT  BBOWN. 

Perforce  the  Zulu  war  has  compelled  those  who 
wish  to  understand  news  of  the  day,  to  acquire 
some  information  i-egarding  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  region  in  question.  We  had  only  recently  been 
at  war  with  the  Kaffirs  of  the  South,  and  accord- 
inglv  for  some  the  Zulus,  and  the  Gaikas  and 
Calekas,  were  to  many  non-ethnologically- 
minded  people  tie  in  a  tangled  knot.  Nor  to  us 
islanders,  accustomed  to  short  distances,  is  the 
immenseextentof SouthAfricaveryclear.  South 
Africa  is  "the  Cape,"  and  amid  Basutoland,  Finiro- 
land,  and  Pondoland,  and  Griqualand,  the  worSiy 
student  of  the  daily  newspaper  becomes  confused, 
and  relapses  into  the  comfortable  Britannic 
frame  of  mind  which  finds  its  expression  on  the 
knifeboord  of  a  City  'bu*-to  wit.  that  the  Zulus 
hving  m  South  Africa  must  be  a  kind  of  Kaffirs, 
and  all  people  in  Africa  mustnecesarily  be  •*  nig- 
gers."    Quod  erat  demonstradum! 

In  i-eali^  Zululand  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Cape,  politically  or  geographically.  It 
IS  an  mdependent  kingdom,  nued  by  a  nadre 
monarch,  and  inhabited  by  black  subjects,  amonir 
whom  there  are  few  whites,  and  tfiese  equally 
liable  with  the  blacks  to  the  control  of  Cety wayou 
the  monarch  in  question.  Zululand  lies  adjacent 
to  Natal,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  but  separated 
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from  the  sea'  at  Delagoa  Bay  by  the  Portugaese 
territory.    It  is,  however,  iu  from  the  Cape 
Colony.    Port  Durban  in  Nalal  is  1,000  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  and  the  Zulu  border  one  hun- 
-dred  miles  still  Airth^r.    In  the  Cape  the  rain 
&lls  during  winter  months ;  in  Natal  and  Zulu- 
land,  what  does  refresh  Uie  soil  falls  duiii^  the 
summer.     In  the    Cape   the  majority  of  the 
white  people  are  Dutch ;    in  Natal  nearly  all  of 
them  are  English ;   and  in  Zululand  the  inhabi- 
tants are  more  or  less  black.    The  latter  country 
is   7,000   miles   from   us,  and  at  the  present 
moment  is  connected  neither  by  railway  nor 
tele^ra^   with   any  portion  of  the    civilized 
wond.    Though  the  people  have  a  king  and  an 
army,  not  a  mob  or  savages,  no  doubt  very 
intelligent  and  capable  of  better  things,  but  at 
present  simply  barbarians,  knowing  none  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  living  in  rude  brush  '*  kraals^' 
no  better  than  those  of  the  Cape  Kaffirs,  and 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  heap  of  ashes 
in  an  hour  or  two.    Scarcely  any  of  the  country 
is  cultivated ;  there  are  no  roads  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  the  only  signs  of  cultivation  are  the 
herds  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  wild,  scrub-dotted, 
broken  "  veld,"  or  the  few  patches  of  maize  cul- 
tivated in  spots  not  so  parched  as  the  rest  of  the 
arid  soil.     The  country  is  comparatively  low, 
for  the  great  coast  range  of  mountains,  which  in 
the  Cape  Colony  is  known  as  the  Stormbergen, 
and  ftirther  to  the  northeast  as  the  Kahlamba, 
and  Drachenbergen,  in  Zululand  are  still  well 
defined,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  tract  of  coimtry  120  miles 
broad.    The  greater  part  of  this  is  Zululand ; 
that  to  the  west  of  the  ran^  is  the  high  elevation 
of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet.    East  of  Umtugla 
River-%n  which  is  Rorke's  Drift  or  **ford,''  the 
scene  of  the  recent  disaster — the  country  expands 
itself  into  undulating  grassy  plains*  sparsely 
wooded,  but  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
in  '*kloofs,^^  where  there  is  greater  shade  and 
moisture,  excellent  timber  grows.      Generally 
speaking,  the  country  is  fertile,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception   left   to    the   Portuguese,  is   tolerably 
healthy.    Its  climate  and  products  are  those  of 
Natal — namely,  on  the  coast»  sugar,  maize,  and 
otber  tropical  or  semi-tropical  crops,  but  north 
of  St.  Lucia  River  for  Europeans  to  try  to  live  is 
a  dangerous  experiment.    We  know  too  little  as 
yet  of  the  riches  or  poverty  of  Zululand  to  say 
what  it  possesses  beyond  men  and  rocks.    Ivor^, 
rhinoceros-horns,  hides,  &c.,  are.  collected  in  it 
by  the  Natal  traders,  and  except  in  the  swampy 
coast  regions,  cattle,  Indian  com,  &c.,  thrive. 
The  slave   trade  is  not  known   in   the   Zulu 
country. 

Another  popular  error  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  is  that  the  Zulus  are  Negroes. 
It  no  more  follows*because  a  people  live  in  Africa 
tiiat  they  should  be  Negroes,  than  that  the  dwel- 
lers in  America  should  be  Inditms,  or  in  Asia, 
Bengalees.  It  is  equally  erroneous  to  make  a 
hard  and  fast  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Kaffirs  of  the  Cape  and  the  Zulus,  whose  char- 
acteristics we  are  discussing,  and  the  Negroes. 
The  Zulus,  though  veiy  different  from  the  mon- 
key-lookinff  Negroes  of  Ashanti  or  "the  Bights," 
are  still  Negroid-looking.  They  have  magnifi- 
cent figures,  and  look  like  statues  carved  in 
ebony.  They  are  dark,  but  not  half  so  dark  as 
they  would  like,  for  in  Zulu  eyes  the  blocker  a 
man's  skin  is,  the  finer  he  is— an  opinion,  it  may 


be  added,  shared  by  many  whom  long  residence 
among  these  people  has  familiarized  with  their 
style  of  beauty.  I  think  it  is  Mi\  Anthony  Trol- 
lops who  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  graceful  way 
a  Zulu  dresses — that  is  to  say,  when  he  dresses 
at  alL  A  black  boy  in  a  flannel  shirt,  and  noth- 
ing else,  waits  at  table  with  the  air  of  a  pow- 
dered footman :  while  his  brother,  lightly  clad  in 
a  green  wreath,  trundles  a  wheelban*ow  along 
the  street  in  so  dignified  a  manner  that  at  once 
the  bystander  is  convinced  that  for  the  proper 
trundling  of  a  wheelbarrow  a  man  ought  to 
wear  a  green  wreath.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Zulus,  like  most  Kaffirs,  have  rather  thick  lips, 
though  high  broad  foreheads,  and  their  hair  is 
deci^dly  woolly.  Where  they  came  from  is 
not  known,  though  some  wild  guesses  have  at 
haphazard  said  Asia;  but  the  facts  in  support  of 
this  theory  could  be  just  as  easily  used  in  "proof '' 
of  almost  and  other  origin  of  the  Kaffir  race.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Bushmen  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa;  that  the  Hottentots 
—the  ••  Totties ''  of  the  colonists-^  fairer-skinned 
and  intellectually  su))erior  race,  came  and  occu- 
pied part  of  the  Bushmen^s  heritage;  and  that 
finally  the  Kaffirs,  a  still  higher  nationality, 
arrived  and  played  to  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots 
alike  the  part  of  the  conqueror. 

Some  extremely  wise  people  are  warning  us 
to  beware  of  confounding  the  Kaffirs  with  the 
Zulus,  as  they  are  a  very  different  people.  Po- 
litically, no  aoubt,  they  are— just  as  politically 
for  a  time  were  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  the 
farmers  of  Connecticut — but  ethnologically  the 
Zulus  of  Natal  and  of  Cetywayo^s  land  are  prac- 
tically as  much  one  race  as  were,  in  the  dull 
days  of  1862,  the  *'  Yankees ''  of  New  England 
and  the  '*  Confederates  '^  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. We  must  not  found  too  much  upon  the 
difference  of  name.  No  native  of  South  Africa 
knows  anything  about  Kaffirs — a  word  strange 
to  all  their  languages.  It  is,  in  truth,  merely 
the  name  which  the  Mohammedans  apply  to  any 
people  not  of  the  Prophet^s  faith.  Hence  tbe 
Afgbans  and  other  boraer  people  of  India  apply 
the  term  "  Kaffir,"  or  "  InfideU"  to  some  of  the 
little-known  races  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  moun- 
tains, whom  they  kidnap,  and  regard  with  min- 
gled fear  and  contempt.  Throu^out  all  South 
Afiica,  until  very  recently,  the  native  tribes 
were  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  septs — ^like 
the  Highland  clans — no  tribe  recognizing  the 
superiority  of  another  tribe,  each  tribe  living 
under  its  own  chief,  though  liable  by  the  fort- 
une of  war  to  temporarily  or  permanently  fall 
under  the  rule  of  some  one  more  powerful  than 
they.  Hence,  at  different  times,  a  chief  of  great 
military  genius  and  ambition  has  arisen,  subju- 
gated neighboring  tribes,  and  extended  his  little 
kingdom.  In  the  country  now  known  as  Zulu- 
land  this  was  essentially  the  case. 

The  term  "  Zulu "  is  not  a  tribal  but  a  na- 
tional one,  and  just  as  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
there  are  many  nationalities,  so,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  there  are  many  in  the  Zulu  Kingdom. 
But  the  Zulu  tribes  living  partially  under  their 
own  chiefs  are  all  of  the  same  race,  while  the 
Austrians  are  not.  Hence  perhaps — if  it  be 
allowable  to  compare  great  things  with  small — 
Cety wayo's  empii*e  is  like  that  of  the  German 
Kaiser.  At  present  the  denomination  '*Zulu*' 
is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Kaffir  race  in- 
liabiting  Natal  and  Zululand  proper,  and  which 
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extends  northward  until  it  merges  into  the 
Negroes  of  the  east  coast  north  of  tbfi  Zambesi. 
It  would  also  appear  that  the  Kafllr  character 
improves  from  north  to  south*  jusLas  the  race 
improvea  physically  the  further  we,|eave  behind 
the  swamps  and  malaria  of  Dela^oa  Bay  and 
Safila.  Hence  the  Zulu  Kaffir  is  intellectually 
superior  to  his  Cape  cousins,  and,  Ia  .spite  of 
rejent  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  I  ^m  prer 
pai'ed  to  amrm  less  wai'like  and  predatory,  and 
more  industi*ious  than  the  tribes  of  the  south. 
Ai;  the  same  time  ho  is  infinitely  less  facile,  far 
prouder,  more  amenable  to  kindness,  not  with- 
out gratitude — that  rai-est  of  savage  qualities — 
and  naturally  more  capable  of  accepting  as 
much  of  the  civilization  of  Uie  white  man  as 
suits  him.  But  Christianity,  so  easily  embraced 
and  so  rapidly  forgotten  by  the  Cape  Kaffir,  the 
Zulu  resolutely  rejects.  Missionai'ies  of  various 
nationalities  are  laboring  among  the  Zulus  both 
in  Natal  and  their  own  territory,  but  almost 
without  result.  On  the  other  liand,  they  are 
fond  of  copying  our  military  tactics,  and,  as  un- 
fortunately we  know  only  too  well,  the  Zulu 
army  is  now  disciplined  on  a  European  model, 
until  it  excels  in  efficiency  that  of  any  other 
aboriginal  warlike  host  in  Africa.  '  This  was  the 
work  of  two  chiefis,  whom  I  shall  presently 
spmk  of,  Din^;aazL  and  Panda— one  of  whom  went 
to  the  Cape  m  disroise  in  order  to  study  the 
evolutions  of  the  British  forces  stationed  there  j 
for  tiiere  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report 
lesently  circulated  by  the  German  newspapers, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  self-pride  of  their  country- 
men, that  the  Zulu  army  was  drilled  by  German 
settlers. 

In  Natal  there  are  some  300,000  Zulus,  who 
live  under  their  own  chiefs  and  pay  tribute  in 
the  shape  of  a  **  hut  tax ''  to  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment. They  constitute  the  "  labor  "  of  the 
colony ;  and  though  by  no  means  Pteady  toilers, 
they  are  so  well  disciplined  to  obedience  by  their 
native  rulers  that  they  can  genei-aily  be  trusted 
to  perform  the  most  delicate  tasks.  The  domes- 
tic servants  in  almost  every  colonial  house  are 
Zulus;  Zulu  policemen  walk  their  beats  in 
Durban  or  Pietermaritzburg;  Zulu  waggoners 
are  met  with  on  every  road ;  and  a  Zulu  boy  can 
be  got  at  the  turning  of  any  street  in  any  town 
of  the  colony,  ready  to  start  off  at  a  moment^s 
notice  to  execute  a  message  to  a  locality  at  an 
ind^nite  distance.  A  recent  visitor  to  Natal 
tells  us  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  gentleman 
despatch  a  naked  Zulu  boy  with  a  large  wedding 
cake  from  Durban  to  the  capital — fifty-five  miles 
off--wiUiout  any  dread  of  ulterior  consequences. 
"But  are  you  not  afraid  he  will  eat  itP  "  was  the 
not  unnatural  query  of  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  British  views  as  to  the  latter 
end  of  a  ci^e  so  entiiisted.  "Eat  it  1  ^^  was  the 
contemptuous  rejoinder;  **if  he  did,  his  chief 
toauldeat  him!^''  This  is  the  secret,  and  in  a 
rough  way  expresses  the  perfect  discipline 
which  the  Zulu  chiefs  have  obtained  over  their 
people,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  Cetywayo,  has 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  an  army  formi- 
dable enough  to  cause  some  anxiety  even  to  tlie 
English  nation.  Yet  the  Natal  farmers  whiten 
with  rage  if  a  Zulu  is  mentioned  in  his  relations 
as  an  agricultural  laborer.  The  Zulu  is  only 
yet  entering  the  world  of  industry,  while  the 
Indian  coolies,  who  are  being  imported,  are  old 
habitues  of  it.    Then  again,  though  the  language 


spoken  by  the  Kaffir  race  throucfa  the  immense 
region  vaguely .  known  as  South  A&ica  is,  dto- 
lecHcally,  nearly  the  5ame,  and  would  be  consid- 
ered by  philologists  as  identical,  it  is  spoken 
with  a  far  purer  accent  by  t^  Zulus  thim  by 
the  Cape  Kaffirs,  who  mix  with  it  vulgar  Dutch 
words,  a  few  debased  English  ones,  and  above 
all  render  it  almost  irreducible  to  writing  by  its 
mixture  with  Hottentot  "  clicks,"  As  a  speci- 
men of  at  once  the  language  and  poetry  of  the 
Zulus,.  I  append  part  of  a  Zulu  fable,  from  a 
series  sent  from  Zululand— near  the  lower  Tu- 
gela  Drift— by  the  Rev.  H.  I.  Shildrick,  and  for 
which  I  am  mdebted  to  Miss  Lloyd,  of  Cape 
Town,  sister-in-law  of  the  late  Dr.  Bleck,  and 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  his  disciples  in 
South  African  folk-lore  :— 


IBAOA. 

Welifl  Bobe, 
Hamba  siyoteza. 

Mus'  angiyikuya. 
Ngakandwa  isife, 
Emazibukweni. 
Kwapoma  'ngingila, 
Engango  xamu. 

Xamu  leroqoza, 
Iziziba  zide, 
Emazibukweni. 
Nondlnd'  avnke. 
Ngivuke  i^anif 
Keibnlewe  i^e, 
Abafiuia  bakwa  Tabete. 
Tabete  mupi? 
Tyay'  inkabi  le. 
Indmdize,  ngokalawana. 

Iti,  Maye  I  Maye  I 
Amatole  apif   ' 
Ac 


A  Poetic  Fablb. 

*'  Betum,  O  Pigeon  1 

Come,  let  us  go  and  get  fire- 
wood." 

''No,  I  cannot  go, 

I  have  been  bruised  in  a  trap 

At  the  fords. 

My  gizzard  came  oat. 

It  was  as  large  an  an  igu- 
ana's. 

An  iguana  running  down. 

By  the  long  ponds. 

At  the  fords." 

♦*  O  Pigeon  I  Get  up." 

"  How  shaU  I  get  up  ? 

lamjostkiUea, 

By  the  boys  of  Tabete.'* 

•'WTiich  Tabete  r 

''Stroke  the  ox. 

That  he  may  cross  over  the 
ridge." 

Said  the  ox,  "  Aias  I  alaa! 

Where  are  the  ealves  f  " 
Ac. 


The  country  now  coyered  by  the  two  or  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  Zulus — for  no  clear  — 


mate  can  really  be  giyen — was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
scattered  tribes,  whose  names  all  commenced 
with  the  initial  Prefix  "  ama  ^' — which  probably 
means  people.  They  are  reported  to  haye  orig- 
inally come  down  at  some  former  period  from  a 
region  in  the  northwest,  and  when  first  heard  of  ' 
were  a  pastoral  people.  Of  these  tribes  there 
was  one  called  the  Amazulus,  which  did  not 
number  oyer  6,000  squls.  But  into  this  tribe  was 
born,  in  the  year  1787,  the  terrible  Chaka,  T^dia- 
ka,  or  Tyaka,  for  in  all  of  these  ways  his  name 
is  written.  Of  pourse,  tradition  now  relates  that 
at  his  birth  strange  portents  were  observed  in  the 
sky.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  haxd 
historical  fact  that  the  genius  of  this  man  suc- 
ceeded by  conquest — ruthless,  cruel,  merciless — 
in  weldinff  the  disseyered  tribes  into  a  nation, 
which  took  the  name  of  the  victor's  people  and 
called  themselves  Zulus,  or  pf operly  Amazulus, 
and  of  whom  Chaka  became  the  head.  Com- 
mencing his  career  by  murdering  his  brother  in 
1813,  he  extended  his  conquests  &r  and  wide, 
until  in  1812  his  sway  was  felt  from  the  St. 
John  River,  pn  the  southwest,  to  Inhambane  on 
the  noiiheast,  and  from  the  L^dian  Ocean  across 
half  the  continent  to  the  westward.  He  had 
even  conceived  the  idea  of  subjugatin£p  all  the 
chiefs  of  South  Africa,  including  his  friend 
**  George,  king  of  all  the  white  men,^*  as  be  was 
"  kinff  of  all  the  black  men,^^  when  death  cut 
short  Iris  career.  In  1828  he  was  murdered  by 
his  brothers  Dingaan  and  Umhlangaan — Din. 
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saan  finally  murdering  Umhlangaan*  who  con- 
teeted  with  him  the  vacant  throne.  Dtneaan 
was,  in  1840,  mm^ered  by  the  Ama-SwazS,  to 
whom  he  had  fled  when  driven  from  the  king- 
dom by  the  Boers,  aided  by  his  brother  Panda, 
who  thereupon  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Panda 
carried  out  the  projects  of  his  two  brothers  and 
carefUUy  drilled  his  troops.  He  was  a  despot, 
but  a  lazy  one,  and  lived  on  in  fat  ease  until 
1856. 

To  Panda — or  *' Urn  panda,"  as  his  name  is 
spelled — succeeded  Cetywayo,  whose  name,  if 
the  reader  wishes  to  be  considered  a  Zulu 
scholar,  he  had  better  pronounce  **  Ketch-way-o," 
thou^  it  requires  a  combination  of  letters  to 
which  the  English  lan^uajB^  is  unequal  to  ex- 

Sress  the  clicking  souDU  of  these  Kaffir  names. 
If  Ketch- way-ol  need  not  speak.  Of  the  wick- 
edness ho  has  done,  and  the  evil  deeds  which  he 
is  only  suspected  of,  the  newspapers  have  had 
enough  to  say. 

CasselTs  Family  Magazine. 


EASTER   EGGS. 


'They  come  to  you  of  all  sizes  and  of  all  colors ; 
purple,  and  yellow,  crimson,  orange,  and  puce. 
The  children  bring  them,  beggars  bring  them, 
your  friends  send  them.  Some  come  in  china 
bowls,  some  in  baskets  arranged  with  moss  and 
flowers,  and  some  are  simply  presented  on  plates. 
You  are  not  bound  to  eat  ttiem — that  is  one  com- 
fort, else  the  inconvenience  might  decidedly  be 
very  great,  since  every  egg  is  boiled  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  bullet,  and  is,  of  course,  cold.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  custom  is  pretty,  and  the  eggs 
themselves  are  pretty,  the  bright  hues  given  them 
by  the  dye  with  which  they  are  boiled  enduing 
them  with  a  most  picturesque  look  as  they  lie 
piled  among  moss  and  flowers.  Sometimes  they 
are  presented  in  company  with  gaieties  and  goffres 
— two  kinds  of  cake  very  popular  in  Belgium — 
the  latter  being  a  species  of  pancake,  while  the 
other  is  the  identical  cake  which  in  foreign  pic- 
tures of  Little  Red  Ridinghood  we  soe  depicted 
in  that  hapless  damsels^s  basket,  side  by  side  with 
the  traditionary  butter. 

During  my  first  Easter  in  the  Ardennes,  a 
whole  love  story  came  to  my  ears  throu^  an 
Easter  egg  and  a  little  basket  of  galettes.  1  will 
not  tell  U^  tale;  it  shall  tell  itself. 

**  I  hear  Monsieur  is  going  to  liege,"  said  a 
sweet  voice. 

I  lowered  my  gun  with  its  muzzle  to  the  ^ound, 
and  looked  at  the  speaker.  She  was  the  oright- 
est,  neatest  little  figure  1  had  ever  seen ;  a  bru- 
nette, with  sparkling  hazel  eyes,  and  blue-black 
hair,  and  cheeks  of  a  brownish  ruddy  hue— a 
very  picture  of  health  and  comely  strength.  Not 
very  delicate  or  refined-looking,  perhaps;  yet, 
nevertheless,  having  the  happier  beauty  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  with  all  that  cheer^ 
ful  readiness  about  her  which  is  one  of  the  best 
gifts  of  robust  health. 

"  Mademoiselle,  it  is  true.  I  go  to  liege  on 
Easter-even.    Can  1  do  anything  for  you  there?" 

The  brown  cheek  grew  rudmer,  with  just  a 
tiny  tinge  of  crimson,  which  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment, for  these  brunettes  do  not  show  upon  their 
faces  every  shade  of  thought  and  feeling  as  the 
sensitive  blondes  are  &in  to  do. 


**  Monsieur  is  very  good;  if  only  I  might  ven- 
ture to  ask  a  favor?  " 

**  Ask,"  I  responded,  smiling.  •«  I  will  execute 
your  commission  with  pleasure." 

*'  First,  if  Monsieur  would  let  me  explain  who 
I  am.  I  am  flfine,  grand-niece  to  Madame  Rod- 
iero." 

Madame  Rodiere  was  the  old  lady  who  did  me 
the  honor  to  be  my  housekeeper,  and  I  had  heard 
her  speak  often  of  Josephine  as  a  good,  honest 
girl,  who  did  much  of  the  work  on  the  little  farm 
which  her  father  rented. 

**  Mademoiselle  Josephine,  pray  enter  and  seat 
yourself;  then  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  want 
at  Tiege." 

This  little  conversation  had  taken  place  in  my 
garden,  just  as  I  was  goin^  out  in  the  hope  of 
shooting  some  hoopoes*  which  I  had  seen  in  a 
meadow  close  by.  The  April  wind  was  cutting 
and  keen,  and  I  was  glad,  therefore,  to  get  the 

Eretty  Josephine  into  a  warm  seat  by  the  kitchen 
re.  She  did  not  use  much  circumlocution  in 
coming  at  her  request. 

*'  Monsieur,  I  have  a  Mend  at  Li^;  will  you 
charge  yom-self  with  a  little  basket  for  himi* " 

She  drew  it  from  beneath  her  shawl  as  she 
spoke — ^a  pretty  little  covered  basket  of  colored 
straw. 

*'It  is  only  a  few  galettes  and  an  Easter  egg; 
but  Felix  always  expects  them  from  me  at  Easter, 
and  I  ^ould  be  so  sorry  to  disappoint  him." 

*'And  is  this  all?"  said  I,  taking  the  basket 
from  her  hand.  *'Is  there  no  message,  no 
letter? "  ^^ 

*'AIas!  Monsieur,  I  cannot  write,  neither  can 
Felix ;  but  we  do  not  forget  each  other." 

Again  the  tinge  of  crimson  deepened  her 
brown  cheek,  yet  she  gazed  at  me  with  steadfast, 
unshrinking  eyes,  as  she  continued  in  a  firmer 
tone: 

•*  We  are  betrothed,  F61ix  and  I.  And  we  have 
not  seen  each  other  for  two  years.  He  was  home 
on  furlough,  then,  for  a  little  whi  e." 

"  So  F6Bx  is  a  soldier,"  I  rejoined,  doubtfully. 
**  Is  it  a  wise  thing  for  an  industrious  girl  Ukc 
you  to  maiTy  a  soldier?  " 

"He  was  'drawn,'"  she  answered,  sighing; 
"  he  could  not  help  being  a  soldier.  His  fiimily 
was  too  poor  to  buy  a  substitute  for  him,  so  he 
is  obliged  to  serve.  He  has  served  five  years  now, 
so  in  two  more  he  will  be  free." 

••And  will  it  be  pinident,"  I  reiterated,  "to 
expect  a  man,  who  has  been  seven  years  a  soldier, 
to  return  home  and  take  up  industrious  pursuits 
again?  F^lix  will  like  soldiering  too  well  for 
that;  at  the  expiration  of  his  seven  years*  service 
he  will  enlist  and  get  his  bounty." 

Fifine  opened  her  clear  hazel  eyes  wide,  and 
looked  at  me  wonderingly. 

"  Monsieur  has  not  seen  F^lix ;  when  he  has 
seen  him  he  will  not  say  that.  He  will  not  ask, 
cither,  whether  it  will  bo  wise  to  marry  him.  I 
have  known  him  and  loved  him  all  my  life  long," 
she  added  innocently,  as  she  arose  and  made  me 
a  little  curtsey  by  way  of  leave-taking. 

"  Stay,  Mademoiselle  Fifine;  you  have  not  told 
me  where  to  find  your  friend." 

*'At  the  barracks,  if  Monsieur  will  not  mind 
going." 

"  And  whom  must  I  ask  for  at  the  barracks?  " 

"  Felix  Roussel.  And  if  Monsieur  would  kindly 


•These  beaatifUl  birds  are  Been  at  times  in  the  Ar- 
dennes in  going  or  retumiog  fh>m  their  migratioDs. 
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put  the  basket  in  his  hand  and  say :  '  From  Fifine 
Rodiere,  with  a  thousand  kind  thoughts,*  there 
will  be  no  need  of  more." 

"But  if  F61ix  asks  questions,  what  shall  I 
say?" 

*'  Please  then  tell  him  La  Mere  Yigneron^s 
rheumatism  is  better,  and  my  father  has  bought 
a  new  cow — we  have  called  her  Blanchette — and 
we  have  ten  lambs  this  Easter.  Oh,  and  tell 
him,  too,  that  his  father  can  walk  quite  well  now 
with  a  stick,  and  on  Scmdays,  coming  home  from 
mass,  he  leans  on  my  arm.'* 

She  made  me  another  little  curtsey,  and  ran 
away,  as  if  she  thought  she  had  already  detained 
me  too  long. 

**  What  an  absurd  commission! "  I  said  within 
myself,  as  I  eyed  the  basket  with  some  discon- 
tent. **  The  idea  of  making  me  a  messenger  to 
carry  love  tokens !  But  these  Ardennais  peasants 
trouDle  themselyes  little  about  the  fitness  of 
things.'* 

n. 

At  Lieffe  I  hired  a  fly,  and  droye  up  to  the  bar- 
racks wiUi  my  galettes  and  the  variegated  Easter 
egg  reposinff  on  the  cushion  beside  me.  At  the 
gateway  I  found  on  old  sergeant,  ^pey-headed 
and  grim,  smoking  a  surreptitious  pipe  with  an 
air  of  fierce  satisfaction. 

'*  Can  I  see  a  young  soldier  named  Felix  Rous- 
sel,  of  the  4th  Company?  **  I  asked,  putting  my 
head  from  the  window. 

The  old  sergeant  withdrew  his  pipe  from  his 
lips  slowly,  and  shook  his  head. 

*'Tlie  poor  gar<^n  is  in  hospital,**  he  said. 
'*  You  cannot  see  him  without  an  order  from  the 
colonel.  And  as  this  is  not  visiting-day,  you 
won't  get  one.** 

Deliberately  as  he  bad  withdrawn  the  pipe 
from  his  lips  he  restored  it,  and  smoked  on  stol- 
idly, with  a  Flemish  phlegm  sorely  a^g^vating 
to  a  quick  temperament,  i^ow,  while  it  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  easy  to  see  F61ix  Rousset  I  had 
not  cai^  much  about  my  mission ;  in  fact,  the 
affair  had  presented  itself  to  me  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  and  I  had  once  or  twice  felt  tempted  to 
give  the  fair  Fifine*s  galettes  to  some  nungry 
street  dog,  and  pelt  him  afterwards  with  the 
Easter  egg.  Butlo!  a  difficulty  springs  up;  a 
piece  of  military  routine  and  a  stolid  Tlemish 
sergeant  stand  in  my  way,  and  immediately  my 
spirit  is  roused,  and  I  feel  bound  in  honor  to 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  deposit  Mademoiselle 
Josephine*s  offering  in  the  hands  of  her  expectant 
lover. 

**  Where  does  the  colonel  live,  my  friend?  ** 

The  sergeant  did  not  trouble  himself  to  answer. 
Lifting  one  heavy  hand,  he  pointed  to  a  house 
near,  and  then,  with  extreme  slowness,  he  per- 
mitted his  hand  to  sink  again  into  the  pocket  of 
his  baggy 'trousers. 

"  You  aie  Flemish,  I  think?  ** 

An  almost  imperceptible  nod  waa^  the  only 
reply  I  received.  Ilis  fii'st  speech,  being  a  long 
one,  had  evidently  exhausted  him.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  resolved  to  make  him  talk, 

•♦  What  part  of  Flanders  do  you  come  from, 
friend?*' 

He  looked  aggravated,  yet  with  the  pipe  be- 
tween his  teeth,  he  condescended  to  say — Ja- 
bakkuk." 

••Ah!  a  delightful  vilhige!'*  I  cried,  cheer- 
fully.    ••!  know  it  well.    Smooth  and  flat  as  a 


table.  No  nonsensical  trees  and  rocks  there  to 
hinder  tillage.  No  hills  to  tire  men  and  horses. 
Not  a  tree  to  be  seen,  except  a  stray  pollard  wil- 
I0W9  or  here  and  there  a  straight  line  of  poplara. 
standing  like  soldiers  at  drul.  And  pien^of 
fine  wholesome  water  in  the  ditches." 

Was  I  mistaken,  or  did  a  gleam  of  satisfiKtioii 
shoot  from  those  small,  boiled,  blue  eyes?  Yes^ 
and  the  pipe  c<mies  out  of  die  mouth  now. 

*•  Ja!  ja!  Jabakkuk  is  a  fine  placet  ** 

••  What  com!  **  I  exclaimed. 

••  What  grass! "  said  ths  sergeant. 

•'What  Dorses! — ^thick  as  elephants!"  I  con- 
tinued. 

••What tobacco!  ah!'* 

••  You  are  right.  What  splendid  land  for  to- 
bacco!" 

•*Andhimmell  what  beer!"  said  the  sergeant. 

••Petermann!  and  Faro!**^  I  cried.  ••Ck>me 
and  have  a  glass  now.** 

The  sergeant  was  won.  He  came,  he  drank, 
he  tliawed,  he  condescended  to  initiate  me  into 
certain  militaiT  rules  and  ceremonies,  which  sat- 
isfactorily  fulfilled,  I  might  pierce  the  sealed 
doors  of  the  hospital,  and  see  Felix  Boussel 

Enough  that  I  sot  safely  through  iham.  all, 
and  was  conductea  by  the  sergeantnimself  into* 
a^  long  and  exquisitely  clean  ward,  lined  on  either 
side  by  white  beds.  To  my  sm-prise,  he  passed 
silently  through  this;  as  I  glanced  at  each  sickly 
face,  thinking  first  this,  then  that  was  E^liz 
Roussel,  and  coming  at  last  to  a  small  door  at 
the  end,  he  opened  it  softly,  laying  at  the  same 
time  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  whispering,  in  a 
strange  voice,  ''  Hush !  ** 

The  door  was  shut  again  immediately,  and  to 
my  intense  astonishment  I  found  myself  in  dark- 
ness. 

•'This  is  the  blind  ward,**  whispered  the  ser- 
geant, as  I  stood  silent,  groping  with  my  hands, 
and  wondering  where  I  was. 

The  stillness  of  the  room  was  so  intense  that 
the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  unnatural,  and  the 
echo  of  our  own  steps  grated  harshly  on  my 
ear. 

In  a  moment  or  two  my  ^es  got  accustomed 
to  the  obscurity,  and  I  perceiv^  the  darkness 
was  not  so  gi*eat  as  I  had  imagined.  And  I 
now  saw  dimly  many  a  weary  figure  lying  or 
sitting  listless,  with  drooping  head,  and  tiands 
clasped  idly  on  the  knees.  Some  were  in  bed 
with  faces  hidden  on  the  pillow,  as  though  even 
the  scanty  light  admitted  here  was  too  great  a 
pain  for  the  vexed  eyes  to  bear.  It  struck  me  at 
first  as  cruel  to  place  these  melancholy  patients 
together  in  their  dismal  darkness;  but  then,  if 
their  affliction  obliged  them  to  shut  out  the  sun- 
shine, it  was  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  hos- 
pital authorities  had  assembled  them  in  one 
ward. 

Scarcely  a  figure  stirred  at  our  entrance ;  the 
pitiful  patience  of  blindness  seemed  to  weigh 
down  every  head  in  hopeless  apathy  Through 
the  long  length  of  the  diBmal  room,  the  Flemish 
sergeant  led  me  silently,  till  we  reached  a  bed 
on  which  a  young  man  sat  in  an  attitude  of 
patient  weariness.  His  c^es  were  bandaged  by 
a  thick  handkerchief,  leaving  visible  only  his 
pale,  haggard  cheeks  and  bearded  mouth.  One 
band,  wnite  and  thin  with  long  sickness  and  un- 
rest, lay  on  the  quilt,  the  other  pressed  his  fore- 
head.   No  words  can  paint  upon  the  mind  the 

*The  names  of  two  celebrated  Belgian  brews. 
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picture  of  lonely,  bitter  dejection  fwesented  by 
this  pale  and  woeful  figure. 

«*F^lix,  lad/*  said  the  sergeant,  "here  is  a 
Mend  come  to  see  thee." 

Mechanically  at  the  sergeant^s  voice  the  hand 
upon  his  brow  formed  the  military  salute,  then 
fell  down  helpless,  and  no  change,  no  hope,  no 
smile  passed  over  the  wan  face. 

**A  Mend  firom  the  Ardennes,^  said  I—  **a 
Mend  from  Saint  Hilahre.'' 

Then  I  saw  his  lips  quiver,  and  his  thin  hand 
clutched  the  quilt,  as  with  a  sudden  spasm. 

"  I  cannot  see  you,"  he  said  wearuy,  stretch- 
ing his  other  hand  towards  me;  '*  and  the  voice 
is  a  stranger^s." 

"A  stransrer^s,  yes;  but  I  brin^  you  a  mes- 
sage from  friends.  Josephine  £>aiere  sends 
you  this" 

And  into  the  thin  hand  held  so  helplessly 
towards  me,  I  put  the  liUle  basket  that  I  had  so 
foolishly  despised.  Heavens!  what  a  treasure 
it  was  here!  What  a  light  of  hope  andjoy  it 
brought  upon  that  woe-worn  face!  What  a 
smile  played  upon  the  pale  lips,  as  his  hand 
passed  over  it  caressingly ! 

*' Josephine!"  he  said.  "Then  she  has  not 
forgotten  me!" 

Word  for  word,  I  repeated  her  message,  while 
he  listened  with  head  bent  forward,  and  a  life 
and  hope  upon  his  face  that,  a  moment  ago,  I 
should  nave  sadd  it  could  never  wear  aeain. 

**  Tour  parents,  your  friends,  and  Josephine 
know  nothing  of  your  illness,"  I  continued. 
*'  Why  have  you  kept  them  in  ignoi'ance  of  this 
misfortune?  " 

"How  could  I  tell  them?"  he  cried,  as  his 
hand  pressed  painfully  on  his  darkened  eyes. 
•*  It  is  too  dreadful  to  tell." 

I  was  silent.  I  felt  such  evil  tidinjgs  were  in- 
deed terrible,  and  I  already  dreaded  to  be  the 
messenger  of  such  woe. 

•*  Cheer  up,  lad  ! "  said  the  sergeant.  "  You 
will  get  your  discharge  at  any  rate," 

The  young  man  raised  his  patient  face  with  a 
weary  sigh. 

"1  am  a  log  now  upon  the  earth,"  he  said. 
•*  I  was  a  help  at  home  once — a  prop — a  com- 
fort ;  but  in  tiie  weary  days  to  come  I  must  eat 
bread  that  I  have  never  earned,  and  be  a  burden 
to  those  I  love  best.  O  sergeant!  they  should 
take  me  out  and  shoot  me  now." 

His  head  fell  forwai-d  on  his  hands,  and  he 
groaned  in  anguish  of  spirit.  I  could  think  of 
no  words  to  comfort  him,  neither  could  the  ser- 
geant, for  he  stole  silently  away,  and  left  me 
with  him  alone.  But  the  young  man  himself 
cast  aside  his  misery  for  a  moment,  as  he  spoke 
again  of  his  love^ 

"Ah!  Fifine  was  always  a  famous  hand  at 
^ettes,"  he  said ;  "  and  here  is  an  Easter-egg. 
Will  monsieur  tell  me  its  color?" 

"Violet,"  I  answered. 

"Ah!  a  sad  color.  She  must  have  guessed  I 
was  sorrowful." 

"No;  she  did  not  guess  it;  but  I  think  you 
should  write  to  her  and  tell  her.  Reflect  what  a 
chock  your  misfortune  will  be  to  her,  to  your 
mother,  to  all,  if  you  do  not  let  them  hear  of  it 
before  vou  return  home.  The  sergeant  tells  me 
you  will  get  your  discharge  very  shortly.  I 
will  write  a  letter  willingly  for  you,  if  you  like." 

He  consented  to  my  proposition  with  a  wist- 
fW  smile,  and,  writing  materials    being  pro- 


cured, he  dictated  as  follows.  I  put  down  word 
for  word  what  he  said,  altering  nothing.  At 
our  end  of  the  long,  obscure  room  we  were  quite 
alone,  th^  other  p&ents,  with  kindly  tact,  keep- 
ing away  from  us.  Here  is  the  letter  of  the 
poor  blind  soldier : — 

"  Mr  Deab  Fifinb,*— I  thank  you  with  my 
whole  heart  for  your  Easter  gift;  it  came  to  me 
as  the  leaves  oome  in  May,*  whoi  the  sun  makes 
a  sudden  summer,  and  winter  and  frost  vanish. 
For,  my  dear  Fifine,  I  am  very  sad;  a  great  mi»* 
fortune  has  be&llen  me.  I  was  at  work  here, 
on  the  new-fortifications,  when  a  mine  we  had 
made  to  blow  up  a  great  rock  exploded  too  soon, 
and  I  and  six  other  men  were  hadly  hurt, 
Fifine,  dear  Mend,  the  hurt  fell  upon  my  eyes, 
and  I  am  blind.  The  doctors  say  that,  with 
care  and  rest»  I  may  see  again  one  day;  but  the 
good  God  knows ;  I  have  no  hope  of  that  myself. 
1  am  useless  now  as  a  soldier,  so  my  colonel  has 
sent  to  Brussels  for  my  discharge,  and  it  is 
expected  every  day.  Fifine,  I  shafi  come  home 
with  a  sad  heart,  because  my  father  is  a  poor 
man,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  a  burden  to  him  all 
my  life  Ions.  I  sit  through  the  weary  day  upon 
ray  bed,  thinking  and  wondering  what  I  snail 
do,  not  to  be  a  burden.  My  poor  mother  is  get> 
ting  old  and  feeble.  I  thought  to  help  her— I 
thought  to  work  for  her ;  but  all  that  is  over  now, 
and  1  can  only  say,  may  the  good  God^s  will  be 
done!" 

"  Fifine,  my  dear,  because  I  write  this  to  you, 
do  not  think  I  make  any  claim  on  you,  or  wish 
to  hold  you  to  that  promise  you  gave  me  so  lone 
ago.  No;  I  hope  lam  not  so  wicked.  I  shaU 
never  see  your  dear  face  ag^in ;  but  when  you 
give  yourself  to  some  happier  man,  he  will  let 
me  take  your  hand  and  Kiss  yom*  cheek,  and 
bless  you  with  my  whole  heart.  And,  until  I 
die,  you  mtHI  be  my  sole  and  only  lovo  upon  the 
earth.  '  There,  I  will  not  say  any  more  of  this, 
because  you  have  a  kind  heart,  and  I  should 
wring  it  if  I  told  you  all  my  heavy  thoughts  as 
I  brood  in  •  darkness  over  my  happiness  gone. 
Fifine,  when  I  took  your  pretty  present  in  my 
hand,  and  heard  your  message,  I  felt  you  still 
loved  me;  but  that  does  not  hinder  that  we  must 
part,  my  dearest;  I  am  only  a  blind  burden,  a 
helpless  drag,  not  a  man  who  can  work  for  a 
wife,  and  bring  a  blessing  to  his  home.  If 
Henri  Lef^ivre  still  cares  for  you,  I  will  try  to 
take  him  by  the  hand,  and  wish  him  and  you 
joy.    I  will,  indeed,  Fifine. 

"  My  dear  love,  will  you  go  to  ray  poor  mother, 
and  break  to  her  the  news  of  my  blindness  as 
gently  as  you  can?  Do  not  tell  mother  the  news 
all  at  once ;  relate  it  to  her  little  by  little,  and 
try  ehiefiy  to  make  her  think  of  the  joy  I  shall 
have  in  coming  home.  But  do  not  expect  me, 
dear  friend,  for  a  fortnight  yet,  because  you 
know  I  must  walk  home,  and  being  blind,  I 
scarcely  know  yet  how  I  shall  manage  to  accpm- 
plish  the  journey.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  a  com- 
rade going  my  way,  who  will  charge  himself 
for  a  nttle  time  with  the  care  of  a  poor  blind 
man. 

"  I  am  glad  Mere  Vigneron^s  rheumatism  is 
better.  Uive  my  respects  to  her,  and  to  all 
friends.    Present  my  duty  to  &ther  and  mother. 


*  There  is  no  spring  in  the  Ardennes.  The  weather 
chttDges  from  firost  and  snow  to  intense  heat,  and  the 
trees  in  a  few  days  are  lUU  of  leaves. 
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and  embrace  my  mother  for  me  on  both,  cheeks. 
I  am  pleased  Farmer  Rodiere  has  a  ne^  cow.  I 
send  my  respectful  homage  to  all  at  your  home, 
and  subscribe  myself,  my  dear  Jifine,  your 
devoted  servant  and  friend, 

"  Felix  Roussel. 
•*  P.  S. — Stroke  Blanchette  for  me.  Is  the  rye 
coming  up  finely  this  sprlngP  Ah,  Fifine!  I 
shall  not  help  your  fadier  to  I'eap  it,  as  I  did  two 
years  ago.  Uo  not  grieve  about  me ;  doubtless 
things  will  go  happuy  for  me,  when  I  am  once 
moie  among  you  all.    Always  thine, 

"  Felix." 

On  finishing  this  I  bade  the  poor  soldier  adieu, 
and,  after  posting  his  letter,  I  went  straight  to 
call  on  the  colonel  of  his  regiment.  From  him 
I  ascertained  that  F^lix  RoussePs  discharge  was 
not  expected  from  the  authorities  at  Brussels  for 
another  week.  I  was  glad  to  hear  this,  as  it 
would  give  me  time  to  go  on  to  Louvain,  and 
conclude  the  business  I  had  in  hand  Uiere,  and 
on  my  return  I  would  hire  a  vehicle,  and  drive 
the  poor  blind  soldier  home  to  Saint  Hilaire 
mysdf. 

m. 

My  business  detained  me  a  day  or  two  longer 
than  I  expected;  but  still  I  had  no  thought  of 
being  disappointed  in  seeing  F61ix  Rousselwhen 
I  drove  up  to  the  hospital  and  asked  for  him. 
'*  He  is  gone,  sir ;  he  left  two  days  ago." 

•*  Witti  whom?— how?" 

**On  foot.  A  young  woman,  apparently  a 
relative,  was  with  him." 

This  was  all  they  knew.  And  I  drove  on  to 
the  barracks,  trustine  my  friend,  tlie  Flemisli 
sergeant,  would  be  able  to  enlighten  me  further. 
But  he  was  away  on  a  long  march»  and  I  was 
fain  to  leave  Liege  in  ignorance  of  all  details 
respecting  the  poor  soldier's  departure.  And 
now,  hanng  no  longer  the  hope  of  his  company, 
I  renounced  my  intention  of  driving  home  by 
the  hilly  road  between  Liege  and  Marche,  but 
chose  the  pleasanter  way  of  going  to  Namur  by 
railroad,  and  thence  up  the  Meuse  by  steamer  to 
Dinant  At  this  picturesque  town,  I  hired  a 
species  of  tillftirv,  with  a  stout  Ardennais  pony, 
and  drove  steadily  on  through  the  lovelv  scenery 
which  lies  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Ardennes. 

From  hill  to  hill,  over  long  straight  roads, 
poplar-lined,  I  went  but  slowly,  half  wearying 
of  my  loneliness,  till  on  a  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  ascent,  I  drew  up  to  rest  awhile.  The 
bridge  was,  more  properly  speaking,  a  viaduct, 
and  I  looked  down  upon  a  noble  valley,  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  watered  by  a  clear  stream 
which  dashed  along  rapidly,  over  rocks  and 
boulders.  Suddenly,  amid  the  deep  stillness 
surrounding  me,  I  heard  the  murmur  of  voices, 
and  glancing  towards  the  sunnier  side  of  the 
vale,  I  saw  two  figures  seated  on  a  bank  by  the 
water's  edge.  One  was  a  young  wonum,  stout, 
strong,  firmly  made :  the  other  was  a  pooi  creature 
attenuated  by  sickness,  and  worn  out  by  pain 
and  weariness. 

Almost  at  the  first  glance  I  recognized  them. 
They  were  F^lix  Roussel  and  Josephine  Rodiere. 
Wondering  at  the  girVs  strength  and  constancy, 
I  stood  a  while,  listeninj^  to  their  talk. 

**  Fifine,  ma  chere  dime,  I  am  exhausted,"  said 
the  soldier,  in  a  feeble  voice.  **  Thou  seest  I  can 
go  no  father.    Leave  me  here,  and  go  on  to  the 


nearest  village,  and  seek  a  shelter  for  thyself  for 
the  night." 

Fifine  paid  no  attention  to  this  counsel.  **  See 
here,  F^lix,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  sit  herewith 
thee  on  this  bank,  and  rest  as  long  as  thou  wilt; 
but  say  no  more  to  me  of  leaving  thee  on  the 
road,  because  that  cuts  me  to  the  ueart." 

**0  Fifine!  I  am  weary  imto  death,"  moaned 
the  blind  man,  as  he  fell  back  heavily  on  the 
grass.  *'  Why  should  I  deceive  you?  I  can  walk 
no  more,  my  poor  friend." 

**  When  you  have  rested,  F61ix,  you  will  feel 
stronger.    Lean  on  me  and  try  to  sleep." 

'*I  cannot  sleep,  fifine.  My  eyes  smart  and 
ache  and  sting  so  cruelly,  that  my  courage  is 
£ut  ebbinff  away,  and  I  feel  I  can  bear  the  pain 
no  longer. 

The  girl  laid  his  head  gently  on  the  grass,  and 
risinj?,  she  went  to  the  bank,  and  steeped  her 
handkerchief  in  the  clear  water,  then,  first  re- 
moving the  bandage  that  bound  them,  she-  Udd 
it  softly  on  his  eyes. 

•'  That  does  you  good,  Ffelix,  I  know." 

**  O,  Fifine,  what  a  weary  bm-dcn  I  am  to  ytm," 
he  answered,  as  she  went  to  and  fro  to  the  brook, 
continually  renewing  the  cooling  bandage  till  he 
felt  relieved. 

*«  There  now,  Fi61ix,  you  talk  like  a  child 
again.    Why  vex  me  wiui  such  words  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  true.  I  have  leaned  on  you 
the  whole  way  from  Liege :  it  is  your  arm  that 
has  supported  me,  your  strength  that  has  borne 
me  up.  But  for  you,  I  should  have  fiUlen  on  the 
road  a  hundred  times.  And  if  I  can  reach 
home,  Fifine,  it  will  be  your  courage,  your  con- 
stancy that  will  accomplish  the  task.  As  for 
me,  left  alone,  I  would  lie  down,  and  only  pray 
to  die.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  love,  you  have  been 
very  eood  to  the  poor  blind,  helpless  creature 
who  clings  to  you  so  wearily." 

Fifine  did  not  answer  him ;  she  turned  her  fiice 
away,  though  he  could  not  see  her,  and  shed 
tears  silently.  I  had  long  undei'stood  that  the 
letter  I  had  written  had  brought  the  brave  girl 
to  her  lover^s  aid,  and  I  thought  the  richest  lady 
in  the  land  mi^ht  envy  her  tliose  teai's. 

**  Fifine,"  said  the  soldier  anxiously,  as  though 
the  silence  teirified  him,  '*  are  you  there?  ** 

'*  I  am  here,  Felix,"  she  answered,  in  a  cheer- 
ftil  voice,  stifling  her  tears. 

'*Tou  are  veiy  patient  with  me,"  he  said, 
softly.    "  Are  you  tu-edP  " 

'* Tired!  a  great  strong  girl  like  me!  No  in- 
deed, F61ix." 

'*  I  mean,  are  you  weary  of  my  complaints?  ** 
he  continued,  searching  gropingly  for  her  hand. 
*' Fifine,  I  will  never  forget  your  kindness: 
whether  I  live  or  whether  I  die,  I  will  never 
forget  it.  I  try  to  think  that  I  may  accept  it 
now,  on  this  weary  journey,  because  it  is  the  last 
time  I  will  give  you  trouble.  Once  at  home,  I 
will  pmy  the  bui*gomaster  to  get  me  into  an  asy- 
lum for  the  blind." 

**  You  will  do  no  such  tiling,"  answered  Fifine, 
quickly.  **What!  may  I  not  work  for  yoaf 
Doyou  want  to  break  my  heart,  FttixP" 

The  young  man  was  silent.  I  saw  that  pride 
and  sorrow  chained  his  lips.  To  him  it  seemed 
impossible  to  accept  this  devotion;  but  he  would 
not  say  so  now,  since  it  pained  her  so  much  to 
hear  it. 

'*  Fifine,  if  I  vex  you,  forgive  me;  it  is  FMix 
who  speaks,  it  is  the  blind,  sick  soldier,  who  has 
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wearied  for  a  si^ht  of  your  fiu)e  these  two  ^ears, 
and  now  that  it  is  near  him,  he  cannot  see  it.*' 

She  stooped  forward  and  kissed  him. 

*'  But  it  will  always  be  near  you,  Felix.  Do 
vou  hear  me?  All  your  life  long  mv  hand  will 
be  close  by  to  help  you,  as  it  is  now." 

She  put  her  arm  around  him,  and  lifted  him 
gently,  as  she  would  a  child ;  and  as  his  head  fell 
upon  her  shoulder,  I  thought  if  his  poor  scarred 
eyes  could  weep,  they  would  weep  now. 

''Fifine,^*  he  said,  after  a  moment^s  silence, 
'"the  sun  is  getting  low;  I  wiU  try  to  go  on.  I 
feel  better  now  I  have  rested." 

**Then  let  me  replace  the  bandage  on  your 
poor  eyes,  Felix.'* 

As  she  spoke,  she  removed  the  damp  and 
folded  handkerdiief  resting  on  them,  and  he, 
seizing  her  hand,  instantly  exclaimed : 

"Fifine!  Iseebars!" 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  gazing  at  him  wildly. 

"Felix!  Felix!  YouwiU  not  be  blind!  Oh, 
thank  God!  You  will  not  be  blind!  It  is  my 
band  you  see — ^my  great  clumfirjr  lingers.  Oh, 
how  glad  I  am!— how  glad  I  am!" 

The  sight  of  his  loy  touched  me  strangely,  and 
I  was  forced  to  Iook  away  for  a  moment,  lest  my 
own  eyes  sfaK>uld  fill  with  foolish  tears.  I  would 
have  gone  down  into  the  vale  to  help  them  long 
ago,  but  the  Pony  was  restless,  and  1  dared  not 
leave  him.  &o  knowing  they  must  come  on  by 
this  rcMul,  I  strove  to  wait  patiently  till  they 
should  join  me.  When  I  turned  my  head 
towiurds  them  again,  Fifine,  with  trembling 
hands,  was  adjusting  the  bandage  which  cov- 
ered the  eyes  of  the  soldier.  As  she  aided  him 
to  rise.  I  saw  he  was  wearied  and  worn  to  the 
last  stage  of  weaknesSi  and  I  perceived  by  his 
lisUess  attitude  of  patience  that  the  hope  of  re- 
covCTing  sight  was  lar  fiunter  in  him  than  in  her. 

Up  the  steep  bank,  and  on  between  the  poplars 
into  the  road,  she  supported  him  with  her  firm 
arm,  bearing  him  along  as  he  leant  on  her  in  his 
weakness,  heavily.  Intent  only  on  aiding  him, 
seeing  only  him,  she  did  not  perceive  me,  till 
with  the  long  reins  in  one  hand,  I  held  the  other 
towards  her. 

**  Fifine,  I  am  here  to  help  ^ou.  This  carriage 
is  for  you  and  Felix,  and  I  will  lead  the  pony." 

She  burst  into  tears  of  joy ;  she  could  not  utter 
a  word  to  thank  me,  and  when  at  last  speech 
came,  she  could  only  talk  of  Felix. 

**  Ah,  now,  thank  Heaven*  he  will  be  home  to- 
night--he  will  be  weary  no  more!  And*  Mon- 
sieur, a  minute  ago,  he  could  see — ^think  of  that, 
he  could  see!" 

•'It  was  only  for  a  moment,"  said  Feiix,  with 
a  wistful  smile.  *«It  is  all  dark  again  now. 
Monsieur." 

I  would  say  nothing  in  reply,  but  in  my  own 
heart  I  had  great  hope  from  that  momentary 
flash  of  sight. 

It  did  me  good  to  see  the  relief,  the  thankftd- 
ness,  with  which  the  poor  invalid  sank  down 
upon  Uie  cushions  of  that  uncouth  tilbury.  I 
believe,  but  for  this  help,  Fifine  with  all  her  cour- 
age and  her  strength,  would  never  have  brought 
mm  to  &iint  Hilaire.  As  it  was,  we  made  quite 
a  triumphal  procession  as  we  entered  the  vilWe 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  I  still  leading  the 
pony,  and  Josephine  waving  tlie  handkerchief 
m>m  beneath  the  hood  of  the  queer  little  car- 
riasre. 


mother*  and  son.  To  English  readers,  it  might 
appear  strange,  extravagant,  an  exaggeration  of 
feeling.  It  is  not  all  who  know  how  &r  stronger 
and  more  sacred  abroad  than  at  home,  is  that 
pure  love  which  we  call  filial  and  parental. 

The  poor  soldier  fainted  as  his  mother  put  her 
arms  around  him.  This  mingling  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  added  to  his  pain  and  weakness,  over- 
came him .  When  he  recovered  sense  and  speech, 
heplaced  Josephine*s  hand  in  his  mother's. 
** Thank  her,  mother,"  he  said;  '*  I  cannot.** 

In  looking  on  the  old  couple,  I  saw  in  their 
age  and  feebleness  the  girPs  reason  for  walking, 
to  Lic^e  to  fetch  her  lover.  Their  arms  would 
have  been  of  no  use  to  him,  their  feeble  steps 
could  not  have  aided  his.  All  were  so  poor  that 
a  vehicle  was  never  thought  of. 

My  story  is  nearly  told.  In  a  day  or  two* 
when  Felix  was  rested,  and  seemed  stronger,  I 
fetched  the  good  doctor  fVom  Saint  Elmo  to  ex- 
amine his  eves.  The  result  was,  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, hoperal.  Yet  for  many  weeks  it  was  only 
an  anxious,  uncertain  hope ;  for  if  sight  came 
back  for  a  moment*  it  flitted  away  agmn  like  a 
shadow,  leaving  his  darkness  more  depressing. 
But  as  strength  and  health  returned,  sight  came 
gradually,  not  sight  perhaps  as  he  had  once  pos^ 
sessed  it,  but  enou^  to  make  him  happy  ana  to 
earn  his  living. 

Henry  Lefevre  danced  merrily  at  the  wedding; 
love  could  scarcely  touch  so  careless  a  heart,  and 
it  was  he  who  claimed  the  first  kiss  of  the  bride*s 
cheek*  and  wished  her  long  life  and  happiness. 

Argosy. 
- 

DOES  THE  EARTH  GO  THROUGH  COMETS? 

BY  M.  HOURZBAN. 

[  Abstract  cf  pari  of  a  lecture  before  the  Belgian 

Academy.] 

Passing  to  the  world  of  comets*  how  many 
doubtful  points  they  present!  Indeed,  they  are 
the  last  known  bodies  in  the  solar  system.  I 
will  confine  myself  to.  Biela^s  comet*  which  is, 
poiiaps*  the  most  interesting  for  us,  as  its  route 
cuts  at  a  certain  point  that  of  our  globe.  If  the 
two  bodies  reached  this  part  at  Uie  same  time 
they  would  necesarily  meet.  The  earth  reaches 
this  point  annually  in  November. 

If  a  perfect  coincidence  be  very  improbable, 
the  comet  may  at  least  pass  near  our  ^lobo. 
Thus  in  1872  it  may  have  been  almost  m  our 
immediate  neighborhood. 

It  was  seen  last  1852,  and  it  should  have  re- 
turned in  1859*  but  it  escaped  all  observation. 
This  circumstance  was  not  absolutely  extraor- 
dinary. There  was  no  better  success  in  perceiv- 
ing it  in.  1839,  the  time  of  another  return,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  its  being  observed  later  in 
1846  and  1852.  In  1866,  it  was  again  looked 
for.  and  similarly  in  1872,  but  in  vain. 

Several  months  had  elapsed  in  the  latter  search, 
and  nothing  was  discovered.  In  the  night  of 
the  26-27th  November,  1872,  observers  were 
surprised  by  an  unexpected  and  very  remarkable 
appearance  of  falling  stars.  It  was  noted  that 
the  most  of  these  cosmic  "  rockets  **  came  from 
the  same  region  of  the  heavens,  the  constellation 
of  Andromeda.  The  existence  of  this  common 
point  of  emanation  clearly  indicated  unit^  of 
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luds  of  which  went  throush  spfoe  in  accord, 
while  the  earth  traversed  them  like  a  hmveman 
patting  through  a  flock  of  sheep. 

An  astronomer,  KlinkerAies,  of  Gottincen, 
immediately  stispected  Biela's  comet.  It  nad 
been  known  inoeed  for  some  years  that  certain 
streams  of  falling  stars  followed  the  track  of 
different  comets.  It  had  even  been  supposed, 
from  certain  appearances,  that  comets,  throogh 
which  distant  stars  can  be  distinp^hed,  are  not 
massive  bodies  in  a  single  piece,  but  rather 
clouds  of  jprains,  swarms  of  corpuscles,  similar 
to  those  mlling  stars  which  traverse  space  on 
their  paths,  andare  peiiiaps  merely  swarms  sep- 
aratea  from  the  principal  one. 

Were  those  faUiog  stars  of  November  27th, 
1872,  companions  oi  BieWs  oomet,  or  periiaps 
the  comet  itself  of  which  we  traversed  the  mass? 
It  was  necessary  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  the 
body  was  further  behind  in  its  orbit  than  had 
been  calculated,  but  these  calculations  being  sub- 
ordinated to  values  wliich  we  accord  to  the 
attractions  of  the  different  planets,  which  are 
not  known  with  the  last  precision,  there  was  no 
great  occasion  'for  surprise.  If  it  were  so,  the 
comet  had  passed  into  the  southern  celestial 
hemisphere,  and  oould  no  longer  be  observed  in 
Europe.  Klinkerfues  could  not,  therefore,  him-< 
self  verify  his  ooujecture,  but  as  the  time  was 
pressing,  and  as  the  comet,  verv  difficult  to  see, 
must  be  rapidly  moving  from  the  earth,  he  sent 
by  telegraph  to  observers  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere this  messitte,  now  .  celebrated  among 
astronomers:  "  Bie&  touched  earth  on  the  27th; 
look  for  it  near  the  star  Theta  Centauri.**  It  was 
there  that  tlie  comet  should  appear  if  it  had 
indeed  passed  near  us. 

Pogson  at  Madras  received  the  message,  and 
hardly  had  he  turned  his  telescope  to  the  quarter 
indicated,  when  he  perceived  a  small  nebulosity» 
a  comet.  One  can  understand  the  effect  of  this 
discovery :  but  this  effect  did  not  last,  and  it  is 
here  the  mystery  begins.  Comparing  the  course 
of  this  nebulosity  (which*  however,  could  onlv 
be  observed  two  nights  )  with  that  which  Bielavi 
comet  must  nece^arily  (lave  had,  it  was  ildly 
proved  that  it  could  not  be  that  body.  Its  move- 
ment round  the  sun  was  even  in  the  opposite 
'  dii*ection.  Was  it,  then,  an  independent  comet? 
Was  it  a  detached  portion  of  Biela»  turned  from 
its  route  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth?  We  do 
not  know. 

Biela  presents  other  mysteries.  Till  1846  it 
appeared  to  astronomers  a  vague,  ill-terminated 
mass,  slightly  more  brilliant  at  its  centre  than  in 
its  borders.  Tlie  observations  in  1846  were  inter- 
rupted by  bad  weather  in  November  and  part  of 
December,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
When  the  comet  could  be  seen  again,  it  was  seen 
to  have  two  nudeif  instead  of  one.  The  star  was 
doubled,  from  some  cause  or  other;  the  two 
nucid  were  near  each  other,  and  scai>oely  sepa- 
rating further.  In  1852,  on  the  next  appeaiance, 
the  comet  was  still  double,  the  division  remaining 
permanent.  But  as  the  comet  could  not  be  seen 
in  1859,  nor  in  1866,  nor  m  1872,  notwithstand- 
ing assiduous  search,  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  duplici^  persists  or  the  matter  has  been 
reunited.  Biela  again  comes  near  the  sun  in 
1879,  and  we  can  understand  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  its  appearance. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  encounter  of  a  comet 
with  our  g^obe.    May  this  occur?  Has  it  some- 


times occurred?  And  if  so,  by  whatphenomsnon 
has  it  been  accompanied?  These,  acain,  are 
questions  which  are  still  of  a  proSematical 
nature. 

In  Mav,  1861,astronomer8  followed  in  the  sky 
a  beantiiul  comet,  which  soon  became  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  had  a  long  tail,  which  swept 
the  space  near  it.  The  tail  was  percdved  to  have 
been,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  directed  exactly  towards 
the  earth.  Its  dimensions,  as  ascertained  during 
the  visibility  of  the  comet,  indicated  that  the  tafl 
extended  far  enough  to  reach  to  our  earth  and 
beyond.  Thus  the  earth  had  passed  throodi  the 
tau  of  the  comet  on  th3  3d  of  June,  1861,  likes 
cannon-ball  through  a  cloud  of  dust. 

By  what  phenomena  was  this  accompanied? 
Certainly  nothing  terrible,  nothing  even  abso- 
lutely unusual  occurred.  The  meteoiologtttB 
and  astronomers  alone  noted  certain  appearanon 
on  that  date.  They  saw  an  aurora  borealis,  not 
disdnguishahle  from  other  phenomena  of  that 
class.  It  might  oe  inferred  that  a  recompositioQ 
of  electricity  was  taking  place  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  air.  But  whether  one  of  the  cur-  I 
rents  came  from  the  equatorial  regions  of  our ' 
globe,  or  whether  the  electric  cliarge  belonged  to  | 
particles  introduced  from  without  our  atmo^here,  ' 
IS  what  remains  {voblematical. 

We  are  still  ignorant,  then,  by  what  phenom- 
ena the  encounter  of  the  earth  with  the  diiforent  j 
parts  of  a  comet  is  manifested.    We  can  only  be- 
lieve that  these  phenomena  would  ingenaal  be 
little  marked  by  ordinary  people.    The  passi^ 
of  our  globe,  if  not  throu^  the  thickest  part  ' 
at  least,  through  the  appenoa^es,  of  a  comet  may 
have  occurred  many  times.    If  the  tail  be  simfdy 
a  smoke,  a  train  of  dust  or  light  vapors,  one  can  I 
see  that  no  serious  effects  would  follow.    It  k 
not  impossible  that  certain  phenomena  <^  a  prob- 
lematical nature  may  be  connected  with  theM 
recontres. 

Thus,  in  June,  1783,  the  atmosphere  was  sud- 
denly invaded,  in  Europe,  by  a  sort  of  dry  fog  of 
peculiar  character.  It  did  not  moisten  obj^ti, 
did  not  affect  the  hygrometer,  and  persisted  when 
Uie  wind  rose,  and  rain  fell.  The  sun  looked 
pale  throuffh  it  This  fog  lasted  a  month.  One 
curious  pomt  is,  that  it  was  phosphorescent,  and 
gave  a  light  like  moonlight  at  n^4it. 

On  the  18th  Aug.,  1821,  a  simfiar  fog  was  ob- 
served throughout  Western  Europe;  it  lasted 
twelve  days.  It  deprived  the  sun  of  so  ncocfa 
brightness,  that  one  could  look  at  this  star  at  an^ 
hour ;  it  gave  the  disc  a  glossy  blue  tint.  Twi- 
light assumed  an  extraordinarv  brifffatness,  lo 
that  the  day  was  greatly  proMxigeS,  and  am 
could  even  read  at  midnignt. 

In  May,  1822,  there  was  another  fog  of  tiie 
same  kind,  which  Mipeared  as  suddenly. 

We  have  not  hitherto  had  an  v  explanation  of 
these  phenomena,  and  whether  they  be  attributed 
to  a  cosmic  cause,  or  be  regardeu  merely  as  a 
meteorological  accident,  the  enigma  none  the 
less  remains  in  its  entirety. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  rare  ph»iomeoa. 
The  sodiac^  Ught,  seen  every  night  m  the  trojp-  , 
ics,  and  even  in  the  temperate  zones  when  one  s 
practised  in  distinguishing  it,  presents  a  perma- 
nent problem.  It  is  a  vague  li^ht  (like  that  of 
the  milky  way),  which  rises  in  we  evening  from 
the  setting  sun,  and  in  the  morning  fixm  the 
rising  sun.  Between  the  two  luminosttieB,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  one  also  observes  a  weak  I 
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l^ht^  opposite  to  the  point  which  the  sun  occu- 
pies in  the  sky;  this  is  known  hy  the  Gennans 
as  •*  Ge^enschein  "  (improperly  rendered  by  ••re- 
flection"). 

Though  the  ancients  indicated  the  zodiacal 
light  but  vaguely,  most  Southern  people  were 
familiar  with  it.  The  Persians  ana  the  Aztecs 
knew  it  before  Europeans  directed  attention  to 
it  When  the  astronomers  began  to  study  it  two 
centmies  ago  they  made  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
appendage  of  the  sun ;  they  had  not  remarked 
the  reflection  at  midnight*  and  considering  only 
the  two  luminosities  of  morning  and  evening, 
they  regarded  them  as  envelopes  of  the  sun,  ex- 
tending a  great  distance  from  him,  the  one  side 
being  observed  at  his  rise,  the  other  at  hit  setting. 

But  later  not  merely  the  *•  reflection  "  opposite 
the  sun  was  remarked,  but  bands,  very  pale  in- 
deed, which  ioined  this  with  the  extreme  plates, 
and  proved  the  continuity  of  the  cincture  behind 
the  earth  (i.  e.,  l)eyond  our  globe  with  reference 
to  the  sun).  Further,  a  vigorous  examination 
of  the  situatioaof  the  zodiacal  light  proves  that 
this  lisht  lies  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  that 
insteaa  of  being  an  appendage  of  the  sun,  it  is 
consequently  an  appendage  of  our  globe.  It  is 
near  us;  it  accompanies  us.  But  what  does  it 
consist  of?  Whence  come  its  changes  of  bright- 
ness and  breadth?  Is  it  developecC  is  it  fea  by 
emanations  from  our  globe  P  These  are  questions 
which  aavarUs  are  not  prepared  to  answer. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  guard  against  suppos- 
ing that  for  all  that  we  see  we  have  plausible 
explanations.  Phenomena  of  every  day  occur- 
rence remain  profound  enigmas  for  us.  But  if 
this  ignorance  may  on  the  one  hand  humble  us, 
what  interest  do  we  find,  on  the  other,  in  the 
study  of  phenomena  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  re- 
mains to  be  discovered?  We  feel  the  attraction 
of  the  unknown,  which  for  the  astronomer  and 
the  physicist,  as  well  as  for  the  voyager,  is  stim- 
ulant to  effoits  and  courage.  These  d^enomena, 
the  nature,  causes,  and  relations  of  which  re- 
main unknown,  are  our  distant  lands,  which 
must  be  visited  and  explored.  If  tiiere  be,  in 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  observation,  any- 
thing which*  may  excite  the  ardor  of  men  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge,  young  investigators,  is  it  not 
precisely  such  enigmas  whicli  have  resisted  so 
long  the  sagacitv  of  their  predecessors? 

&gl%8h  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science, 

••EASTER  EVEN"  (IN  A  LATE  SPRING). 

BY  B.  WARDEN. 

••  Still  are  the  woods  and  mute. 
Save  some  low  twitter  for  a  moment  hc«rd 
IJLfe  seems  suspended  in  each  vernal  shoot, 
By  breease  or  beam  unstirred  I 

Where  are  the  flowers  we  sought  ? 
Folded  f  or  rifled  from  their  mossy  bed  f— 
(Fair  woodland  gifts,  Uiat  gentle  hands  had  brought 

For  Easter,  garlanded : — ) 

Yet  may  we  rest  between 
The  leafless  branches  that  shall  wear  their  crown 
Of  living  gladness  when  the  woods  are  green  • 

How  barren  yet  and  brown  I 

And  words  of  sacred  cheer 
Shall  break  the  stillness ;  hymn  and  holy  psalnu 
(Dear  words  of  memory,  to  hope  as  dear  I ) 

Shall  consecrate  the  calm. 

Does  not  to-morrow  bring 
Joy,  that  the  woods  shaU  sing  of  and  the  mead ; — 
Tto  Light  that  changed  our  winter  into  spring ;  — 

Is  HE  not  risen  indeed  r  " 


WAR-SIQNALLINQ  BY  SUNSHINE. 

The  use  of  the  heliostatin  the  field  adds  one 
more  to  the  many  applications  of  science  made 
by  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Signals  by  sun- 
shine may  be  no  novelty,  but  the  present  Afghan 
campaign  and  the  Zulu  war  will  hencefortn  be 
cited  as  the  first  in  which  the  heliostat  was  em- 
ployed as  ^  implement  of  wai'fare.  There  can 
be  little  question  as  to  its  value  to  the  soldier, 
for  it  affoixls  at  once  a  readv  and  far-reaching 
mode  of  signalling;  but  sunshine  is  an  obvious 
8inc  qua  nan  to  its  use.  In  this  country,  where 
the  Astronomer-Royal  tells  us  the  number  of 
hours  of  sunshine  in  the  week  sometimes  does 
not  ^o  beyond  the  units,  t^e  heliostat  would 
furnish  but  an  irregular  means  of  telegraphing, 
and  inteiTuptions  in  the  service  would  be  bow 
frequent  and  prolonged.  But  in  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  special  seasons,  at  any  rate,  sun- 
shine is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
consequently  the  heliostat  furnishes  on  excellent 
means  of  oonununication  which  our  scientific 
soldiers  have  done  well  to  make  use  of. 

Heliostat  stations  are  established  at  this  mo- 
ment throughout  the  Khvber  Pass,  and  General 
Sir  Sam.  Browne,  at  Jellalabad,  has  his  orders 
passed  up  to  him  by  flashes  of  light  from  Pesha- 
wurand  Ali  Musjid.  Lord  Chelmsford  has  of 
late  also  been  furnished  with  heliostats,  in  order 
to  provide  him  with  better  means  of  communi- 
cation along  the  Tugela.  The  plan  of  working 
is  very  simple.  The  mirror  of  the  heliostat  » 
placed  so  as  to  reflect  the  sun's  image  to  a  dis- 
tant station,  and  when  the  instrument  has  once 
been  set,  the  clockwork  arrangement,  it  need  not 
be  said,  suffices  to  maintain  the  mirror  in  its 
proper  position.  In  this  way  the  distant  sta- 
tion in  question  always  sees  the  di^zling  ray 
reflected  from  the  mirror,  except  when  the  latter 
is  purposely  obscured.  The  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  bright  spot  or  flash  constitute 
the  signals.  There  is  no  need  for  any  superin- 
tendence when  once  the  apparatus  has  been  put 
in  working  order,  and  a-  trained  signalman  suf- 
fices for  the  duty.  The  ordinary  Morse  alphabet 
supplies  an  intdligible  code,  and  no  one  out  of 
the  line  of  signals  can  read  or  understand  the 
message.  As  a  substitute  for  the  dot  and  dash, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  ordinary  written 
Morse  code,  the  light  is  shown  for  short  and 
lon^  intervals ;  thus  the  light  shown  for  a  short 
period  followed  by  a  long  period  signifies  A, 
while  B  is  represented  by  three  short  ones;  in 
the  case  of  C,  long,  short,  long,  short  signals  are 
made  in  turn,  and  to  form  £,  the  letter  most 
firequently  used,  the  light  is  permitted  to  shine 
for  one  single  short  period  only. 

The  intensity  of  these  sunshine  signals  can 
be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
heliostat  in  working  order,  and  the  distance  to 
which  they  might  be  made  to  travel,  could 
suitable  stations  be  provided,  is  practically  im- 
limited.  But  everybody  has  noticed  at  one  time 
or  another,  just  before  sunset,  the  light  striking 
vividly  agamst  the  windows  of  a  house.  In  tliis 
case  the  burning  spot  may  be  seen  for  miles 
away,  and  forms  the  most  striking  object  in  the 
whole  landscape.  The  heliostat  signal  is  obvi- 
ously brighter  still  than  this,  and  the  appear- 
ance and  non-appearance  of  the  light  is  to  be  ap- 
preciated at  ten  or  twenty  miles  distant  without 
the  aid  of  telescope  or  binocular. 

SigniUling  by  the  aid  of  a  mirror  is  among  the 
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earliest  experiments .  of  telegraphy,  nor,  if  we 
are  to  believe  travellers,  is  the  use  of  a  reflecting 
sur&ce  in  this  way  new  in  warfare;  it  is  only 
the  heliostat,  indeed,  which  we  can  claim  to 
have  been  the  fir^t  to  emplov  in  the  field.  Sev- 
eral instances  are  on  record  of  polished  metal 
sorfaces  beinff  used  in  this  manner  by  sava^ 
nations,  and  ft  is  but  two  years  a^  that  the 
United  forces  captured  a  tribe  oi  Indians  to 
whom  tlie  use  of  the  mirror  was  not  unknown. 
These  were  the  Nez  Percte  Indians,  and,  accord- 
ing to  latest  accounts,  they  were  still  confined  by 
the  American  Government  in  a  camp  near  Fort 
Leavenworth,  where,  however,  they  were  left 
pretty  well  to  their  own  devices.  According  to 
the  ifew  Tork  Daily  Graphic  their  chief  carried 
with  him  a  looking-glass, «'  used  to  direct  mili- 
tary mauceuvres  in  battle,  by  means  of  reflected 
riays  of  light.  Their  various  significations, 
however,  have  never  yet  been  found  out  by  the 
••white  man,"  we  are  told.  These  are  not  Tikely 
to  have  been  very  complicated.  The  difficulty, 
in  foct,  is  not  so  much  in  reading  light-signals 
of  tliis  kind  as  to  reflect  the  rays  in  precisely 
that  direction  in  which  the  party  for  whom  they 
are  intended  happens  to  be  located.  How  tlio 
chief  of  the  Nez  Percys  managed  to  do  this  with 
hishand-min-oris  i-ather  what  "the  white  man" 
would  like  to  understand. 

One  other  incident  in  the  history  of  light-sig- 
nals deserves  to  be  mentioned.  When  Admiral 
Sheriff  was  stationed  at  Gibi'altar  in  1835,  he 
made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  em- 
ploying light  as  a  means  of  telegraphy.  His 
si^nsJs  were  made  by  an  oi-dinary  toilet  looking- 
glass  from  his  bedroom  window,  that  looked  out 
upon  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  aid  of  this 
simple  apparatus  he  was  enabled  to  communi- 
cate with  a  friend  at  Tangiers.  His  light-signals 
travelled  from  "  the  Rock  "  right  across  to  the 
African  mainland,  a  distance  of  something  like 
twenty  miles,  and  were  read  and  answered  with- 
out difficulty  by  iiis  colleague  on  the  opposite 
shore. — Nature, 


TO  A  FROZEN  WATER-COURSE. 

Some  souls,  beneath  the  grip  of  misery 
Grow  stiff,  and  turn  to  icicles,  Mice  thee; 
Others,  like  mighty  rive^,  or  the  sea, 
Send  patient  shoulders  lo  that  tyranny. 
Yet  keep  the  life-blood  of  the  heart  as  (tee 
As  in  the  high  noon  of  prosperity. 
So  brave,  so  true,  so  warm  with  energy, 
My  God,  such  would  I  be ! 


E.O. 
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BY  SWIFT  TUGELA. 

"  Igama  lake  ubani  wa?  "  was  my  observation 
to  Ikanda  the  old  Kaffir  who  was  sitting  on  his 
heels  in  front  of  me  watching  mc  cleaning  m^ 
gun.  In  plain  English  I  asked  him :  •*  "What  is 
Bis  name?  "  This  refeiTed  to  a  white  man  who, 
the  old  Zulu  said,  had  been  a  sojourner  for  some 
time  across  the  Tugcla,  on  whoso  banks  I  had 
been  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  (Here—being  two 
days'  journey  from  its  mouth — it  is  about  the 
Thames  at  feichmond.)  In  response,  the  old 
fellow  simply  answered  in  liquid  tone  and  deep 
voice:  ♦* Umhlop6."  This  did  not  much  en- 
lighten me.  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment 
that  Kaffirs  never  know  o\iv  proper  designations, 
but  name  us  accord in<r  to  some  habit  or  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  some  of  these  names  are  very  ludi- 


crous. I  remember  one  man  whose  KaiBiB 
called  him  '*  hot-water,"  and  for  a  long  time  the 
origin  of  this  was  buried  in  mystery,  until  I  dis- 
covered while  staying  with  him,  that  eveiy 
morning  he  shouted  for  *'hot  water '^  to  shave 
with.  **  Lungs  "  was  a  name  given  to  a  con- 
sumptive master  who  cou^ed  much.  Amon«^ 
themselves  are  such  names  as  IQuba,  the  "  wild 
dove;**  Utangofola,  the  "fence-breaker,"  etc. 
Now  when  the  old  hunter,  whose  own  name  was 
Ikanda*  the  "e^,**  told  me  that  the  name  of  the 
wanderer  was  G&hlope  or  **  White,*'  in  showed 
a  peculiarity  there  could  be  no  mistaking.  The 
*' Thames  at  Richmond*'  suggests  uresistibly 
the  vast  difference  there  is  between  that  homely 
river  and  the  startling  Tugela  in  the  £EU>off 
African  land ;  just  the  difference  there  is  between 
the  prim,  trim  sojourner  on  the  banks  of  the 
former,  and  the  naked,  bronze-skinned  irrespon- 
sible savage  bounding  over  the  rocks  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  one  river  somewhat  meekly  and  re- 
spectably plying  its  "watery  task**  by  villas 
where  "retired  Leisure  within  trim  gardens 
takes  his  pleasure;  **  the  other  headlong,  fo&m- 
flecked,  at  times  with  uprooted  trees  whiriing 
like  straws  on  its  bosom,  driven  from  the  dark 
kloofs  of  ^e  Drakensberg  with  a  mighty  impet- 
uosity to  find  at  last  peace  and  etemi^  hi  the 
vast  ocean  beyond. 

Three  motives  had  impelled  me  to  this  lonely 
land — which  recent  tragic  events  have  rendered 
famous.  First,  an  innate  love  of  solitude ;  then 
a  love  for  science — ^botanic,  geologic,  or  other- 
wise. And  lastly,  I  was  impelled  by  that  hunt- 
ing instinct  which  no  doubt  has  descended  from 
om*  flint-arrow  and  stone4iatchet-using  ances- 
tors.  But  apart  from  mere  sport,  I  had  to  ob- 
tain food  daily  for  myself  and  my  Cingalese  ser- 
vant ;  all  I  had  with  me  being  a  sack  of  biscuits 
and  a  bottfe  of  curry-powder!  I  had  plenty  of 
variety;  fish  from  the  river,  birds  &om*the 
woodlands ;  where  also  could  be  found  the  tinv 
Ipiti  antelope,  and  the  larger  Umkonka.  In  a<f- 
dition,  Ikanda's  daughters  brought  me  daily  a 
huge  bowl  of  milk,  for  which  a  little  present 
was  only  necessary.  Very  shapely  were  the  two 
young  damsels,  yet  in  tlieir  "  teens;  '*'and  kindly 
and  pleasant  their  soft  brown  eyes.  Their  sole 
clothing  consisted  of  a  little  apron  of  brads,  un- 
less the  brightly  burnished  brass  anklets,  arm- 
lets, and  necklaces  glittering  on  their  brown 
limbs,  can  be  counted  articles  of  clothing.  They 
were  innocent,  meny,  unembarrassed ;  and  de- 
void of  shyness  or  vulgarity — that  is,  preten- 
sion. 

Here  in  this  sunny  valley  with  its  wealth  of 
sub-tropical  foliage,  its  glorious  river,  its  stem 
precipices,  its  exuberant  animal  life,  I  lived  re- 
mote from  jostling  crowds  of  congregated  men, 
from  letters  by  post,  and  such  civilized  nui- 
sances. From  early  dawn  till  night  I  was  ever 
in  the  full  glory  of  the  life-giving  sun.  It  may 
be  seen  then  that — for  a  time  at  least — I  was  un- 
willing to  mix  with  my  fellow-men.  T  wished 
to  be  alono,  and  felt  somewhat  annoyed  when  I 
recollected  that  I  had  given  Ikanda  permission 
to  bring  the  white  man  to  see  me.  Eventually 
this  came  about.  Upon  a  hot  mid-day— a  breath- 
lessly hot  day,  I  was  dozing  in  my  tent — indeed 
hiid  faUen  asleep;  when  gradually  T  l)e(»auie 
aware  of  some  one  speaking  to  my  Cingalese. 
Sti-ange!  That  voice  produced  a  sensation  akin 
to  the  awakening  of  a  note,  some  string  long 
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silent  and  disused  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  mem- 
ory. In  an  instant  the  Tu^ela  was  eone — gone 
the  hot  African  valley — anagone  the  huge  preci- 
pices! A  duller  light  illumined  all — a  grayer 
sky  and  grayer  scene  uprose.  I  became  dimly 
conscious  of  being  by  a  £ur  different  river; 
dimly  conscious  of  a  steep  town  rising  from  its 
banlcs,  above  which  loomed  a  huge  castle.  On 
the  river  were  boats  or  shadows  of  boats  float- 
ing. Once  again  the  voice  spoke;  when  like 
some  dissolving  view  there  grew  out  of  the  last 
vision  an  old  school-yard,  sunny,  surrounded  by 
cloisters  now  only  half-remembered.  There  was 
an  old  square  chapel  too,  about  which  and  in 
and  out  of  which,  were  shadows  of  manv  boys 
moving;  all  in  dreamland  or  dozeland— that 
twilight,  no-man^s-land  which  separates  the 
sleeping  from  the  waking  state.  Then  a  figure 
darkened  the  tent-door,  and  I  roused  myself.  It 
was  Umhlop6  the  Englishman! 

*'  I  hope  1  don^t  cQsturb  vou,^*  he  said  in  a 
gentleman^s  unmistakable  voice.  **  Some  Kaffirs 
told  me  you  were  here;  and  as  I  have  been  liv- 
ing alone  for  some  time  past,  I  thou^t  I  would 
refresh  myself  by  the  simt  of  a  white  man,  and 
the  sound  of  an  &iglisb  voice  once  more;  so  I 
just  forded  the  river  and  came  here.** 

«'Oome  in  by  all  means,*^  said  I  "and  sit 
down." 

I  saw  now  why  he  was  called  by  his  singular 
name.  He  was  very  fair,  with  an  immense 
blonde  beard  and  very  light-colored  hair.  His 
eyes,  which  mi^ht  once  have  possessed  sreat 
vivacity,  were  light  blue;  but  now  seemed  sad 
and  forlorn.  He  was  thin  to  emaciation;  as 
gaunt  as  a  young  Quixote.  His  clothes  were 
patched  in  aU  directions,  and  his  foot-gear  was 
mended  with  antelope  skin.  Hopelessness  and 
disappointment  were  in  all  about  him;  and 
though  without  any  trace  of  disease*  the  first 
shadow  of  the  eclipse  of  death  was  visible  in  liis 
eyes.  Once  or  twice  some  tone,  some  inflection 
of  voice  seemed  familiar  to  me,  seemed  an  echo 
of  the  past;  but  the  impression  vanished  in- 
stantly. 

'*You  seem  comfortable  here,*'  he  said  with  a 
gracefrd  wave  of  his  hand,  which  included  my- 
self, my  tent,  my  Cingalese  servant,  well-kept 
rifles,  and  scientific  paraphernalia.  "  I  see  you 
are  a  naturalist  too.  Permit  me  to  look  at  this 
charming  little  microscope.  How  neatly  you 
have  got  these  specimens  dried. ^* 

This  put  me  at  my  ease,  for  I  was  staring  at 
him  in  a  puzzled  manner,  being  mentally  swaved 
two  different  ways;  I  was  attempting  to  piece 
together  the  curious  involuntary  cerebration  dur- 
ing my  half-dream  of  river,  town  and  castle, 
with  this  man  before  me.  We  chatted  long  and 
pleasantly;  he  was  well  informed;  hisconversar 
tion  interested  mo.  But  how  came  he  hereP  He 
was  not  a  sheep-farmer,  nor  a  coffee-planter,  nor 
a  transport-driver,  nor  a  missionary.  What  was 
he?  My  Oin^lese  cave  us  an  excellent  supper 
and  coffee,  which  mttcr  was  in  honor  of  my 
guest,  water  being  my  general  drink  out  there. 
We  smoked  and  talked  till  nearlv  sundown ;  and 
then  begging  a  little  gunpowder  of  me,  with 
cordial  £rewells  he  departed. 

Next  morning  sometliing  stroking  my  camp- 
bed  coverings  awoke  me  at  sunrise.  I  opened 
my  eyes  ana  saw  the  two  bronze  Hebes,  Ikanda^s 
daughters,  standing  there;  they  had  brought 
my  milk,  and  were  waiting  for  me  to  wake. 


Umnandi  (which  means  *«  sweet  *'),  the  elder  one, 
smiled  pleasantly  as  she  said:  **8a  ku  b<ma, 
^nkon  *'  {I  liave  seen  thee,  O  chief )— the  custom- 
ary salutation.  She  went  on  to  tell  me  that  her 
fMher  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  hunt  with 
me  that  day,  as  there  was  a-meeting  at  a  kraal 
some  way  off;  so  I  resolved  to  liave  a  quiet  day 
arranging  specimens  and  fishing.  To  accom- 
plish this  latter  I  went  to  a  quiet  pool  I  knew 
well,  abotit  a  mile  away;  there  was  here  a  quiet 
back  eddy^  in  a  sort  of  bay  overshadowea  by 
mighty  trees.  Here,  reoUning  on  tiie  baak  in  the 
drowsy  portion  of  the  day,  the  shade,  the  monotr 
onous  hum  of  insects,  tlie  distant  murmur  of  the 
rapids,  soon  lulled  me  to  sleep  rod  in  hand. 
How  long  I  remained  thus  I  know  not;  but  once 
again  berore  me,  sleeping  by  swift  Tugela,  uprose 
tats  dim,  mystio  outline  of  town,  river,  and  castle 
— once  more  I  seemed  to  tread  a  wdl-known  old 
schoolyard,  among  the  shadows  of  many  boys — 
once  more  I  enterS  the  deep  gloom  of  oloisters, 
and — 

"  I  saw  you  asleep  here  from  the  other  side," 
were  the  words  which  woke  me,  **  and  I  came 
across.^' 

It  was  Umhlop6!  Perhaps  you  may  say: 
*' Why  did  I  not  ask  his  name? ''  Well,  the  rea- 
son was  partly  because  it  does  not  always  do  in 
a  colony  to  ass  much  about  a  man,  and  partly 
because  he  seemed  to  dread  any  scrutiny.  I 
could  see  that  while  he  lonjgedto  be  with  me, 
he  liad  some  reason  to  dread  it.  And  so  it  was 
with  him  today.  However,  ibeling  but  little 
reserve  myself,  1  was  glad  to  see  him  because  I 
wanted  a  companion  in  a  matter  I  liad  in  view, 
and  for  which  to-day  would  suit  me.  I  wanted 
to  get  eight  or  ten  beaters  in  a  projected  raid 
after  game  from  a  neighboring  inkosi  or  chief. 
There  was  one  who  btSi  what  u  called  a  '*  loca- 
tion,^ or  small  principality  on  the  woody  l3anks 
of  the  Umfiila,  about  two  hours*  walk  hence.  I 
proposed  to  my  friend  Uinhlop6  to  go  over  there 
and  visit  the  oid  gentieman  in  hfo  umusif  as 
Kaffirs  call  a  kraal.  To  this  he  assented  after  a 
a  few  moments  of  hesitation  and  silence. 

[Short  as  the  time  seems  since  we  two  paced 
along  those  sleepy  hot  valleys  together,  yet  as  I 
look  back  it  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  they 
have  been  awakened  fh>m  their  Rip-van-Winkle 
dreaminess  by  hordes  of  warriors  white  and 
black.  It  seems  liard  to  realize,  that  before  the 
tramp  of  armed  men  the  t^mid  antelope  is  seek- 
ing toe  inmost  niffht  of  the  mimosa  thicket; 
tliat  swarms  of  birds  are  wheeling  and  shrieking 
in  dismay  over  white  helmets  and  gleaming 
bayonets;  that  the  small  leopard  lying  purring 
on  his  back  in  a  sunny  nook,  slinks  off  at  the 
unaccustomed  rumble  of  artillery  wagons;  and 
that  the  sharp  English  word  of  command  scares 
the  iguana  in  his  lair,  and  drives  the  deadly 
tmomda  to  hide  his  poisonous  head  and  glitter- 
ing scales  in  the  dens  of  the  rocks.  For  those 
mountains  and  rivers  are  associated  in  my  mind 
with  a  repose  such  as  the  lotus-eaters  might 
have  revelled  in,  or  the  gods  of  Epicurus  loved. 
It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  Scotchman  or 
Yankee  will  soon  come  and  build  waterpower 
mills  along  those  river-banl».] 

After  passing  through  a  ffrove  of  enormous 
aloes,  we  arrived  at  the  iSc6si's  kraal.  This 
consisted  as  usual  of  a  circular  inclosure,  formed 
of  wattles,  abouta  hundred  yards  in  diameter, 
within  the  inner  edge  of  which  were  probably 
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fifty  huts  made  of  framework,  with  giant  grass 
interlaced,  i^esembling  buffe  beehives,  eight  feet 
high  and  thirty  in  circunuerence  at  the  base.  A 
cloud  of  savage  dogs  rushed  out  at  us,  which 
caused  me  to  full-cock  my  breech-loader.  A 
Eafiir  then  approached  ana  demanded:  "CT^u- 
nani  naf^'*  (What  do  you  seekP  ")  Upon  being 
told  we  wanted  the  lnk6si,  he  left  us  in  charge  of 
another  man,  and  retired  to  give  our  message. 
Presently  an  old  fellow  came  out  with  a  mat  of 
plaited  grass,  and  put  it  down  without  a  word; 
then  came  id[)out  twenty  or  thuty  fine-lookinff 
young  men ;  and  lastly  came  the  inkdsi  himself, 
who  took  up  his  station  on  the  mat,  followed  by 
his  cup-beaier  with  a  huge  bowl  of  tUywcUa  or 
native  beer.  This  individual  was  oldei'  than  the 
chief;  his  aged  head  was  covered  with  what  re- 
sembled cotton-wool ;  he  was  adorned,  regard- 
less of  expense,  with  an  old  in&ntry  greatcoat, 
and  wore  besides  a  bead  necklace  with  a  tea- 
spoon attached  to  it  (This  is  a  fact.)  The 
chief  shook  hands  with  us.  The  cup-bearer 
took  a  pull  at  the  beer  and  handed  it  to  his  mas- 
ter, who  took  a  pull  and  passed  it  to  us.  It  Is 
etiquette  for  cup-bearer  and  host  to  drink  first. 
Then  our  conference  began.  For  reasons  un- 
necessary to  mention,  we  could  not  have  ttke 
men  I  required  until  the  next  moon — inyanga  in 
KafiOu:,  which,  curious  to  say,  means  both  a 
moon  and  witchcraft.  A  kirk  given  me  by  a 
naval  cousin,  and  which  had  been  through  the 
Crimean  war,  attracted  the  chiefs  attention. 
The  brass  lion^s  head  on  the  handle  delighted 
him,  and  he  perfectly  understood  what  it  repre- 
sented. The  crown  and  anchor  in  the  blade 
were  mystic  emblems  of  unknown  import  to 
him,  and  he  regarded  tdiem  with  considerable 
awe.  He  beg^<»  hard  for  the  dirk ;  but  it  was 
explained  to  oim  that  it  could  not  be  given 
away.  However,  I  consoled  him  by  giving  him 
a  goo4  dose  of  Cognac,  which  he  gloatad  over 
like  Caliban  over  'firinculo^s  bottle. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  as  my  companion  and 
I  sauntered  back  to  my  tent,  which  was  about 
six  miles  away  perhaps.  After  a  considerable 
time  we  came  round  a  turn  of  rocks  upon  two 
Kaffirs  standing  motionless  like  two  bronze  stat- 
ues, each  with  his  umkorUo  in  his  hand,  (llie 
Kaffirs  call  any  spear  umhonto,  and  I  think  our 
word  assegai  is  derived  from  a  kind  of  spear 
which  they  call  isijtda,  for  they  themselves  have 
no  word  assegai,)  Catching  sight  of  us,  they 
shouted  **Imamba!^'*  And  there,  sure  enough, 
was  the  long  thin  snake,  whose  fangs  bring  death 
in  twenty  minutes,  hanging  among  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  In  a  moment  Umhlop^  nad  slipped  a 
small-shot  cartridge  into  his  gun,  fired,  and  the 
wounded  snake  sUd  harmlessly  to  the  earth. 
I.«eaving  the  Kaffirs  to  do  what  ibey  pleased  with 
him,  we  went  on. 

At  length  we  reached  my  tent.  We  were 
standing  outside  silently  watching  the  moon  ris- 
ing over  the  Zulu  mountains,  when  my  compan- 
ion said :  **  Which  part  of  England  do  you  say 
you  come  from?" 

'*The  west;  at  least  Gloucestershire,"  I  an- 
swered. 

'*  Ah! "  said  he,  pointing  to  three  bars  of  gold 
hanging  over  where  the  sun  had  vanished,  **  I 
often  think  of  my  old  home  at  this  time.  Don*t 
youP  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  and  found  myself  muttering 
Dante^s  well-known  lines :  '*  ^Twas  now  the  hour  i 


when  thouffhts  of  home  melt  through  men^s 
hearts  afar/* 

"I  even  at  times,**  he  added  meditatively, 
"seem  conscious  of  certain  old  chimes  which  I 
remember  so  well  as  a  boy — ^but  it's  no  use  think- 
ing of  them.'*  As  he  spoke,  the  old  strange  feel- 
ing passed  through  me  when  I  listened  to,  and 
looked  at  this  singular  man;  it  was  like  a  half- 
remembered  dream,  but  all  too  evanescent  to  fix 
or  retain. 

Then  he  said  abruptly:  '*Imustgo!  Good- 
night!*' 

In  vain  I  asked  him  to  stay  the  night  and  try 
for  Beil  bok  (  a  small  antelope)  next  day ;  but  he 
would  not  be  tempted,  wished  me  "  good-bye,'' 
and  soon  I  saw  him  at  a  distance  fording  the 
river,  feeling  his  way  over  the  rocks  with  a  long 
pole. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  been  alone  after 
guinea-fowl,  and  at  about  an  hoar  or  so  bdbrc 
sunset  I  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipit- 
ous cliff  above  where  my  tents  were  pitched^ 
when,  on  lookixig  down,  I  became  aware  of  a 
small  crowd  of  £affirs  who  were  mostly  strange 
to  me.  They  appeared  very  much  excited,  and 
were  ffcsticuiating  and  shouting  violently  at  nay 
CingiSese  servant.  Among  them  was  the  old 
hunter  Ikanda.  I  hurried  down  at  the  risk  of 
my  neck ;  and  when  they  saw  me  coming,  received 
me  with  cries,  among  which  I  ooulcf  only  dis- 
tinguish the  words  Umhlope  and  bulawa  (killed). 
Sol  concluded  that  some  accident  had  happened. 

First  shouting  out  *«Tula! "  (Be  silent!}  I  then 
got  Ikanda  to  tell  me  with  tolerable  cleamess 
what  all  this  was  about.  It  turned  out  thai  the 
Englishman  had  in  some  way  been  injured. 
Taking  hurriedly  a  roll  of  lint  and  a  flask  of 
Cognac  reserved  for  such  occasions,  I  bade 
Ikanda  lead  across  the  ford,  and  followed  with 
a  ''  tail "  of  about  twenty  Zulus  behind  me.  We 
soon  forded  the  river,  climbed  the  precipitous 
bank  opposite,  and  after  an  hour's  walkings 
arrived  at  a  little  erove  with  a  clearing  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  I^UEQrs  pointed  to  a  hut  stand- 
ing alone,  and  said  the  injured  man  was  inside. 
It  was  a  regular  native  hut,  like  an  enormous 
beehive,  but  had  a  little  square  window  cut  in 
one  side  of  it.  I  entered.  The  setting  sun's 
rays  streamed  through  the  window  on  to  where 
lay  my  mysterious  Mend  on  a  little  couch. 

"  Fynes,  old  fellow ! "  he  commenced. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  mystery  became  clear. 
The  river,  castle,  clump  of  trees,  old  school-yard, 
long  room— these  were  the  Thames,  Windsor, 
Brocas  clump,  and  dear  old  Eton  of  years  agone! 
He  who  now  lay  before  me  was  Algy  Herbert, 
at  once  my  rival  and  friend  on  the  river  or  in 
school.  All  tJUis  rushed  through  my  mind  in  a 
second. 

'*  f^nes,  old  fellow,  I  think  the  end  is  not  &r 
off,'*  ho  said  slowly;  '*Ihave  no  feeling  below 
my  waist,  and  my  hand  is  shattered." 

I  mixed  some  brandy  and  water,  gave  him 
some,  and  unwound  the  bandage  on  ois  hand. 
It  had  been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun. 
I  placed  cool  moist  banda^  on  it,  and  raised 
his  head.  And  was  this— dft»«,  Uie  bright,  dainty 
Algy  Herbert  of  Eton  days! 

**  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  old  friend,"  he 
said ;  '*  I  must  husband  my  strength  to  say  it  I 
missed  my  footing  on  a  precipice  and  fell  to  the 
bottom ;  my  gun  exploded  in  the  fiill,  shattering 
my  hand.    I  lay  helpless  for  hours  until  1  was 
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aooideiitally  discovered  by  a  Kaffir  girl.  She  got 
Bome  men,  wlio  brought  me  here." 

I  moistoied  his  lips  again. 

"I  knew  you  tl^  instant! saw  you,  Fynes; 
but  my  life  has  been  snoh  a  disgrace  and  misery 
to  myself  and  all  belon^ng  to  me,  that  I  dared 
not  disclose  myself.    When  I  left  Eton,  I  went 

into  the Bi^ment.    This  was  against  my 

iather^s  wish.  He  was  Canon  of  W Cath- 
edral, and  wished  me  to  go  into  the  Church.  He 
was  a  stem  man,  buti  oelieve  loved  me  very 
mui'h,  for  I  was  his  only  son.  Ah  me!  his  only 
son.  I  was  quartered  in  India  at  first,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  high  play  in  the  re^ment, 
and  I  was  unlucl^.  But  my  father  was  liberal, 
and  never  stinted  me.  When  we  came  home  we 
went  to  the  Curragh.  I  ran  one  of  my  horses 
in  some  steeple-chases  and  lost  heavily  on  him. 
I  am  not  one  who  wishes  to  make  out  other  men 
to  be  knaves  because  I  am  afraid  of  admitting 
myself  to  be  a  fool,  so  I  own  candidly  that  in 
betting  matters  and  such  transactions  I  went 
fh>m  bad  to  worse,  until  I  became  seriously  in- 
volved and  hampered.  I  must  tell  you  that 
about  this  time  we  had  a  regimental  ball.  Ours 
was  a  rich  regiment,  and  we  could  afford  to  do 
the  thin^  weU.  Unluckily  for  me,.  I  had  been 
appointed  treasurer,  and  received  subscriptions. 
At  tills  time  also  I  was  hampered  by  other  debts 
besides  those  incurred  by  play.  I  had  received 
scnne  rather  strong  hints  that  creditors  were 
growinff  impatient;  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  mis^ 
appropriated  the  fbnds  I  held  in  virtue  of  my 
treasureship ;  I  used  them  to  liquidate  one  or  two 
pressing  debts,  feeling  sure  that  my  father 
would  refund,  if  ^e  worst  came  to  the  worst. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  one  of  the  trademen 
who  had  supplied  thin^  for  the  ball,  &c.,  went 
to  the  colonel  and  asked  him  why  payment  was 
delayed;  who,  knowing  that  I  had  received  the 
monejrs,  sent  for  me,  and  asked  how  this  was. 
I  told  him  I  would  arrange  about  it  all  next  day. 
I  was  desperate— driven  into  a  corner — and  I 
forged  my  father's  name  for  a  considerable  sum." 
Here  he  stopped,  quite  overcome.  I  gave  him 
some  stimulant,  and  he  resumed  in  a  broken 
voice :  **  I  believe  my  father  would  have  paid 
the  money  and  so  saved  me  from  disgrace;  but 
I  had  been  a  thorn  in  his  side  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  alas!  I  had  been  secretly  married.  Of 
this  &ct  some  kind  friend  had  found  it  *  his 
duty  *  to  apprise  my  father :  and  this  filled  the 
cup  of  my  ill-doing  to  overflowing. 

**This  so-called  '  disgraceful  ^  marriage  and  the 
forgery  were  together  too  much  for  the  old 
Canon.  Blanche  was  a  dear  little  thing ;  but  she 
was  only  the  daughter  of  a  Dublin  tradesman. 
The  storm  burst  on  me.  I  le^nt  that  my  father 
had  sworn  he  would  never  forgive  me.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  tu  go«  into  hiding  some- 
where; I  let  only  one  friend  know  where. 
Three  days  sdter  this  I  received  fifty  pounds  by 
his  hand,  anonymously  sent.  This  enabled  me 
eventually  to  reach  Na[tal.  Here  I  was  soon  out 
of  funds;  but  I  managed  to  eke  out  a  livelihood 
as  a  billiard-marker  at  D^Urban.  Then  I  sank 
so  low  as  to  sew  up  bursted  ^ain-sacks  at  *  the 
Point.'  fWlly,  a  man  who  had  been  up  on  the 
Diamond  Fielos  and  made  a  good  deal  there, 
took  pity  on  mc,  and  as  he  Wiis  returning  to 
Englandf,  ^ve  me  his  gun,  an  order  for  powder, 
and  a  smau  kit.  I  came  here,  and  for  five  years 
I  have  lived  among  these  people.'' 


He  ceased  speaking,  and  placed  two  packets, 
directed  and  carefully  secureo,  in  my  hands ;  one 
for  his  wife,  the  other  for  his  father.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  shortlv  returning  to  England,  and 
promised  faithfully  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
There  remains  but  little  more  to  be  said.  I 
stayed  with  him  all  night.  At  dawn  he  breathed 
his  last. 

The  body  of  my  unfortunate  old  friend  rests 
undisturbed  deep  under  the  shade  of  mighty 
trees  in  that  far-off  land.  When  my  arrange- 
ments for  quitting  the  colony  were  completed,  I 
stood  for  the  last  time  one  evening  by  his  grave. 
There  was  a  deep  silence  around,  only  broken  by 
the  scarce  perceived  hum  of  insects  in  the  leafy 
canopy  overhead,  the  occasional  cry  of  the  wild 
dove,  and  the  murmur,  as  it  rolled  on  its  way  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  the  ♦•  swift  Tugela." 

Chambers^  9  JoumcU. 

EINa  ETHELBEBT'S  SEBMON. 

Now  the  kinff  of  that  part  of  England  then 
[about  A.  D.  ^6]  was  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
man.  And  when  Augustine  asked  leave  to 
preach  the  new  religion  to  his  people  and  him, 
and  the  earls  and  captains  were  not  sure  how  to 
answer,  the  king  made  this  speech  to  fiiem  all : — 

'*  The  life  of  man,  O  earls  and  captains,  is  like 
the  little  bird  which  you  and  I  have  seen  so  often 
fljing  across  this  faiall  at  night  In  the  dark 
hours,  when  we  are  all  seated  around  iha  fire, 
and  the  flames  are  making  ^  bright  wiUiin,  the 
little  bird,  seeing  the  light  as  it  streams  out  be- 
neath the  eaves,  comes  flying  in,  shoots  swiftly 
across  the  hall,  and  then  passes  out  on  the  other 
side  into  the  darkness  again.  And  such  is  our 
life  on  this  earth.  We  come  out  of  darkness — 
we  find  om-selves  for  a  little  while  in  light — Uien 
we  pass  out  into  darkness  again. 

**  If  this  stranger  here  can  tell  us  what  is  in 
the  darkness ;  where  we  come  firom  when  we  arc 
bom,  and  where  we  pass  to  when  we  die,  my 
counsel  is  that  we  should  agree  to  hear  his 
words  and  ask  him  to  be  our  guest,  and  teach  us 
the  new  religion.^' 

When  the  great  earls  and  captains  heard  this 
counsel  from  their  king  tl^ey  cried  out,  "  Ay,  ay." 
And  hearing  this,  the  king  gave  the  priest  per- 
mission to  preach. 

{And  he  was  a  wonderful  prtacher  if  he  ever 
ivered  a  more  impressive  sermon  than  the 
king's  one-minute  sermon. — ^Ed.] 

FACTS. 

[Cotton  Production.— The  following  state- 
ment of  the  great  inflation  of  producing  power 
in  cotton  manufacturing  from  1860  to  1877,  is 
from  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Brassey,  the  Eng- 
lishman.— Ed.] 

Neither  in  the  cotton  nor  the  iron  trade — the 
latter  involving  the  fiollieries — could  it  be  alleged 
that  the  action  of  the  operatives  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  present  collapse.  The  growth  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  our  cotton  mills  ex- 
hibited something  lika  a  mania  between  1860  and 
1877,  at  home,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  India.  There  was  a  total  augnien- 
tation  of  producing  power  of  over  60  per  cent,  in 
seventeen  years.  England  added  ten  and  one- 
half  and  Em'ope  and  the  United  States  twelve 
millions  to  the  niunber  of  spindles  in  1860,  the 
totals  behig  then  47,823,727  and  now  70,834,000. 
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Hydrophobia. — A  correspondent,  writing 
from  Paris,  states  that  a  well-attested  oare  for 
hydrophobia  is  just  now  occupying  some  atten- 
tion in  the  medioil  world.  Thediscovery  isduo 
to  the  exfieriment  of  two  Russian  physicians, 
Drs.  Schmidt  and  Ledcben.  A  little  girl,  ntpsd 
12,  was  bitten  on  the  hand  by  a  mad  dog.  The 
wound,  after  being  cauterised,  healed  in  a  few 
days,  but  a  fortnight  after  the  accident  symptoms 
of  nvdrophobia  set  in.  The  physicians  thereupon 
made  the  Uttle  {xttient  inhale  three  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen!  By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  and  a  naif;  all  tho  symptoms  disappeared, 
and  the  child  remained  calm.  On  the  next  day 
but  one  the  malady  returned  in  all  its  distressing 
characteristics,  difficulty  in  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing, and  tonic  conyulslons.  A  fiesh  inhala- 
tion of  oxygon  was  tried,  and  at  the  end  of  45 
minutes  the  attack  subsided,  neyer  to  return, 

Mabriage,  Health  axd  Morals.— It  has 
been  shown  from  statistics  that  in  general  mar- 
ried people  hayea  less  mortality  than  the  unmar- 
ried or  widowed.  Among  facts  indicating  the 
relation  between  marriage  and  ph3rsica]  health, 
it  has  been  proyed  by  M.  Janssens,  of  Brnssoli, 
that  at  all  a^es  widowers  are  about  twice  as 
liable  to  phthfiis  as  other  men,  but  that  married 
people  are  generally  more  liable  to  this  disease 
than  celibates.  This  law  is  constant  for  women ; 
for  men  it  holds  good  only  before  twenty-fiye 
years  of  age  and  a&r  forty-fiye.  Such  facts  and 
their  meamng  are  discussed  by  M.  Bertillon  in  a 
paper  following  the  one  on  **  Statistics  of  Mar^ 
riage,"  which  we  noticed  lately.  M.  Bertillon 
goes  on  to  show  the  influence  of'^the  family  state 
on  morals.  Not  only  do  married  people  die  less 
than  others,  but  they  show  less  tendency  to 
suicide,  to  mental  derangement,  to  assassination, 
to  theft,  and  other  erils  or  crimes.  Widowers 
commit  suicide  much  more  than  married  men. 
As  regards  crime  generally  they  may  be  said  to 
rank  between  the  single  (aboye)  and  the  married 
rbelow).  It  is  remarkable  that  men  who  haye 
families  commit  less  crime  (including  suicide) 
than  those  (married  men)  who  haye  not;  and 
the  same  applies  to  widowers.  The  presence  of 
children  recalls  them,  doubtless,  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  influence  of^children,  further  appears 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  a  wife,  and  it  Keeps 
back  married  men  from  crime  more  than  wid- 
owers. 

In  all  social  situations  women  are  found  to  be 
mudi  less  disposed  to  crime  than  men,  and  the 
presence  of  children  greatly  influences  tho  mo- 
rality of  married  women.  Those  who  haye 
childfron  show  only  about  half  the  tendency  to 
crime  of  the  others.  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  be  more  often  inspired  with  crim- 
inal thoughts  where  they  haye  children  than 
where  they  are  without  them.  Is  this  from 
misery  or  some  other  cause?  As  regards  sui- 
cide, the  {H'esence  of  a  young  family  exorcises  a 
peculiarly  well-marked  influence.  Both  in  the 
case  of  married  men  and  in  that  of  widowers 
this  presence  diminishes  by  about  one-half  the 
tendency  to  commit  suicide.  Women  are  gen- 
erally less  disposed  to  suicide  than  men ;  out, 
whether  in  the  married  state  or  widows,  they 
show  much  less  tendency  to  take  away  their 
own  lives  where  they  haye  children  than  where 
they  haye  not.  Some  of  these  results  are  con- 
trary to  common  notions.*— X^ndoit  Times. 


AMENITIES. 


Railboadino  nr  India.  "At KhnndwiSls- 
tion,  the  following  telemm  was  reoeired:  — 
'Tiger  dancing  on  plat&rm.  Pointsom  nm 
away.  Line  not  cl^.  What  for  doP  Ti^ 
feline  block  was  absolutely  shot  the  next  day.** 

Mamkebs  and  Sutton.— Archbishop  ^iath 
ners  and  Sutton  was  addreraed  by  a  mde  fellow 
claiming  relationship  with  him  on  the  ground, 
that  his  name  was  Sutton.  **  I  am  afraid,'^  nid 
the  Archbishop,  that  I  cannot  indulge  that  idea 
of  yours,  for  my  name  is  Manners  Sutton,  and  it 
seems  you  want  the  Manners.^* 

Misapfbbhbndbd  RrruALiSM. — Ayoongmao, 
respectably  dressed,  was  lately  brougfatbefore 
the  Brighton  magistrates  for  disturbing  the  con- 
gregation at  one  of  the  ritualistic  churches  in 
London-Super-Mare.  In  answer  tothecharge, 
the  prisoner  expressed  his  extreme  regret,  at> 
tributing  his  behayior  to  Hauor,  but  he  solemnly 
assured  the  Bench  that  he  belieyed  at  the  time 
that  he  was  witnessing  a  performance  by  a  trtMp 
of  Japanese  now  giymg  entertainments  in  the 
town.  The  Bench  merely  flned  the  young  man 
a  small  sum  for  being  drunk,  A  Bitaalimc  ser- 
yice  ^comments  the  irreyerent  London  Homd)  is 
easily  mistaken  for  a  performance  by  a  troop  of 
Japanese. 

PoLTOAMT  AND  POBBiDOB*— When  we  mads 
an  excursion  in  Soutliem  Utah  not  long  afo, 
writes  a  Scottish  contemporary,  we  wereho^t- 
able  entertained  by  the  Mormon  bishop  at  lUdi- 
field.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  nad  been 
broufffat  up  a  rind  Presbyterian.  *«  Ah,  weU,*^ 
saidbe,  "  they  tmnk  ill  of  me  at  home  for  chang- 
ing my  religion,  but  it  was  my  brother  iMt 
who  took  it  most  to  heart.  He  was  on  his  way 
last  year  to  California,  and  tmrned  off  the  road  a 
bit  to  see  me,  and  to  try  to  bring  me  back  into 
the  fold.  When  he  got  here  be  spent  the  wbofe 
eyening  in  leoturing  me,  and  thenr  went  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  I  gaye  him  tiie  best  bieak&st 
the  country  coulcT  afford— coflfee,  rolls,  trout 
beef,  and  yenison  steid^  and  such  like.  Foor 
Aleck,  he  looked  all  oyer  the  table,  and  then  i 
turned  upon  me  his  sorrowful  face,  blurting  I 
outv  "  Oh,  Jamie,  mun,  Jamie  mun,  did  I  erer  ' 
think  it  would  oome  to  thisP  I  could  hae  %x* 
gi^en  ye  a*  yer  pole^g;amy,  but  hae  ye  gi'en  up 

yer  parritch?  " 
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ESCAPE    OF     PRINCE     LOUIS    NAPOLEON 

FROM  THE  FORTRESS  OF  HAM. 

BT  JOSEPH  ORSI. 

My  Inltrvita  aith  B.  R.  H.,  tht  Dukt  of  Brunt- 

teick,  DectmbtrS,  ISIS. 

On  the  9Qi  day  of  August,  IS40,  a  rof&l  de- 
cree was  iaaued,  coDvening  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  to  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  to  try  Prince 
Louia  Napoleon  and  hig  asBociatea  for  lauding  at 
Boulogne  an  armed  force  with  a  view  of  upseU 
ting  the  exlaticg  goTemment. 

The  sentence  passed  on  me  was  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Doullena,  for 
having  commanded  the  steamer  (the  Ci^  of 
EUabvrgh)  and  carried  arms  aud  men  against 
a  goveanment  on  friendly  terms  with  England. 

At  tbe  expiration  of  five  years  I  was  set  at 
liberty,  with  the  option  of  my  submission  either 
to  perpetual  bniiishment  from  the  French  terri- 
tory, or  to  a  compulsory  residence  in  a  French 
town  designated  by  the  Minister  of  the  Int«rior 

As  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  prince  so  long 
as  I  was  under  the  atureillance  of  tlie  French 
authorities,  I  Infiomed  tbe  minister  of  my  in- 
tention to  return  to  England,  and  applied  for  a 
passport,  which  was  delivered  to  me  at  once. 

The  prince  was  aware  of  my  movements,  and 
no  sooner  was  my  presence  in  London  known  U> 
him,  thui  he  wrote  me  about  his  intention  of 
making  an  escape  from  Ham,  at  any  price,  and 
at  all  risks  and  baaards  he  might  be  perwinally 
exposed  to ;  as  be  had  beeu  formally  and  most 
peremptorily  refused  leave  by  the  kipg  to  go  and 
see  his  dying  father  at  Florence,  despite  the  re- 
peated applications  made  by  a  large  number  of 
deputies  and  peers  to  King  Louia  Phillippe  to 
that  effect. 

The  prince  liad  been  ofiered  secretly  many  plans 
to  effect  his  escape.  Not  one  of  them  seemed 
practicable  to  him;  and  fearing  that  tbe  sug- 
gestions emanated  {rata  the  authorities,  to  sound 
his  real  intentions,  be  openly  eschewed  and  con- 
demned all  Idea  of  making  bis  escape  from  tbe 
fortrcM. 

The  jrince  was  keeping,  all  this  time,  a  secret 
oorrespondence  witli  me,  through  his  fiuthAil 
tMlet   dt    cAonibre,    CSuuies   Th^Un,    who    was 


allowed  to  go  to  Ham  to  buy  whatever  the 
prince  required.  At  last,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  the  plan  he  had  adopted  to  re- 
cover his  liberty,  the  pciaae  urgently  requested 
me  to  find  some  one  willing  to  advance  him  me 
or  six  thousand  pouuds  on  the  most  tempting 
terms. 

In  hia  anxiety  to  be  free,  he  sent  me  letters  of 
introduction  to  several  of  his  former  friends  in 
London,  with  a  vieir  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
timds.  Not  one  responded  to  his  application. 
Twelve  months  of  jmceasing  exertions  had 
lenrly  exhausted  and  discouraged  me.  One  day, 
among  the  different  personages  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  to,  I  happened  to  call  on  an 
M.P,,  formerly  a  bo^m  friend  of  the  priace, 
qho  plainly  told  me  that  if  he  could  ever  be  in- 
duced to  lay  out  £6,000  on  account  of  the 
prince.  It  would  be  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  the  money  should  serve  to  keep  him  a 
prisoner  for  life.  This  sudden  bmrat  of  cAartbi- 
ble  feeling  on  the  part  of  this  gentleman  was  not 
likely  to  be  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  ine,  in  the 
agitated  state  of  mind  I  was  in.  I  said  that 
aHhough  he  had  the  unquestionable  right  to 
decline  making  any  advance  to  the  prin(«,  1 
contested  the  propriety  of  adding  to  his  reftisnl 
a  remark  of  such  bad  taste,  the  more  so  as  hia 
well-known  professed  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  tbe  strict  open  ftilfilment  of  his  religious 
duties  bad  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
been  inspired  with  more  Christian  fedinga 
towards  his  old  friend  the  prince. 

It  was  the  evening  of  tlmt  very  day  (the  1st 
day  of  December,  1846)  that  in  my  utter  despair 
I  determined  to  write  to  H.R.H.  tbe  Duke  of 
Brunswick  for  an  audience.  The  next  day  the 
duke  wrote  as  follows ; 

Le  Due  Bouveraln  de  Brnntwlck  reeevra  monsieur 

Oral  demaln  (3  decembre)  a  1  beureg  de  rsprea-midi, 

Brunanlck  Hoiue,  ~  "  ■" "—  ""' 


The  outward  appearance  of  Brunswick  House 
is  far  from  being  attractive,  and  from  the  heavy 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  exterior  building,  one 
would  fancy  It  more  St  for  a  prison,  thau  for  the 
residence  of  a.  gentleman. 

The  dnk&  had  made  it  still  more  uusl^tly. 
From  tbe  entrance-gate  to  the    house,  which 
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stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large  courtyard*  nothing 
struckyour  eyes  that  was  cheerful  or  comforta- 
ble. £yerythinjr  was  stift  dull»  and  as  silent  as 
a  ffraveyard.  Two  large  do^  chained  to  the 
w^l  were  the  ri^lant  guai'dians  of  the  place. 
Twice  had  I  to  show  the  letter  of  audience  be- 
fore I  could  get  in.  I  was  at  last  ushered  into  a 
dark,  cold  room,  having  a  round  table  in  the 
centre  and  four  chairs,  two  of  which  were  arm> 
chairs  by  the  fireside.  A  single  candle  was  lit 
on  the  table,  the  walls  were  bare»  and  no  vestige 
of  comfort  could  be  seen,  as  I  expected. 
•  Twenty  minutes  had  already  elapsed,  when  I 
saw  a  slight  movement  in  a  thick  curtain  hang- 
ing over  the  side  door  of  the  room.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  head  of  a  man  covered  with  a  huse 
black  plush  hood,  which  concealed  all  but  the 
nose,  peeped  in  through  the  curtains.  The  hood 
formed  part  of  a  long  gown,  also  of  black  plush, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  waist  by  a  thick  silk 
cord.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  His 
hands  were  plimged  in  the  two  side  pockets  of 
his  robe  de  chambre,  graspinfl^  a  revolver  in  each 
MiSlN^em,  as  I  learnt  from  himself  a  few  days 
after  my  first  interview. 

The  duke  came  right  to  the  table  which  stood 
between  us  as  a  sort  of  barrier.  His  eyes  were 
flashing  through  the  narrow  opening  of  his 
hood,  as  if  I  imagined  I  was  planning  to  com- 
mit murder.  We  looked  at  eacn  other  for  a  few 
seconds,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  long  time— 
at  last  he  broke  out :  , 

**Tou  asked  for  an  audience;  what  is  it  you 
want?"* 

"  Your  Highness  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to 
say  that  the  object  for  which  I  came  here  to-dav 
is  such  as  to  require  some^litUe  time,  and  I  shaU 
consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will  let  me  explain  it 
while  Your  Highness  is  seated." 

By  a  movement  of  his  hand,  he  pointed  to  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fireside.  The  duke  sat  oppo- 
site to  me. 

I  entreat  Your  Hiehness  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  agitatea  state  of  my  mind,  from  the 
delicate  and  difficult  mission  entrusted  to  me; 
and  if  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  unpalatable  to 
you,  I  crave  most  earnestly  your  pardon  for 
having  so  intruded  upon  Your  Highness.  Be* 
membering  with  pleasure  the  friendly  relations 
which  existed  between  Your  Highness  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  dm-ing  his  stay^  in  this 
country,  and  acting  under  Uie  impression  that 
political  interests  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
migl^t  find  a  favorable  issue  in  the  combined 
efforts  of  Your  Highness  and  himself  the  prince, 
now  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  has  requested  me  to 
m^e  an  appeal  to  YourHigbne^s's  generosity, 
for  a  loan  he  requires  to  effect  his  escape  from 
the  prison." 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  the  last  words,  than  the 
duke,  pulling  back  fads  hood  with  both  his  hands 
by  a  frantic  movement,  showed  his  denuded 
head,  and  with  a  sort  of  indescribable  yell,  ex-^ 
claimed: 

"What!  A  loanP  Did  I  understand  you 
right?    Say  it  again,  say  it  again!" 

This  sudden  burst  of  lury  did  not  take  me  by 
surprise— I  was  fully  prepared  U>  stand  it  un- 
moved ;  I  remained  silent  a  few  seconds. 

The  duke  looked  at  me  without  uttering  a 

word. 

'« It  is  quite  natural  that  Your  Highness  should 
feel  surprised  at  an  application  which  is  one  of 


no  ordinary  character,  but  no  one  better  tfaaa 
yourself  could  see  at  a  glance  the  political  inter- 
ests at  stake,  in  refusing  or  complying  with  the 
reouest  of  the  prince  for  the  loan  of  £6,000." 

The  duke  rose  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  stretched 
his  arm  to  lay  hold  of  the  bell-rope.  Before  be 
could  ring,  I  rose  and  said : 

**  For  &)d^s  sake,  please  Your  Highness,  listen 
to  me.  I  have  much  to  say  that  can  alter  your 
mind.  I  implore  you  to  hear  me  for  a  few  sec- 
onds." 

The  duke  flung  the  bell-rope  against  the  wall, 
and  in  a  stout,  stem  voice,  said : 

**  I  do  not  know  which  I  have  to  admire  the 
most — my  own  patience  or  your  unheard-of  im- 
pudence. A  loan  of  £6,000  to  Prince  Napoleon! 
Indeed !  How  likely  that  I  should  agree  to  it! 
Tour  prince  seems  to  be  unaware  ih&t  I  am  a 
staunch  Republican*— I  am  the  friend  of  Cavaig- 
nac,  of  Marnust,  and  of  all  the  diief  leaders  of 
that  party — am  the  largest  shareholder  in  the 
Natumalf  which  I  supply  with  all  the  money  it 
requires.  Backed  by  the  republican  principles, 
I  will  and  shall  wage  war  against  all  monuch- 
ical  powers,  and  Germany  in  particular.    Your 

Srince^s  advent  to  France  means  nothing,  if  it 
oes  not  mean  royalty  or  empire.  I  will  not 
betray  my  new  friends.  I  refuse  the  prince  the 
£6,0(iOyou  ask  in  his  name." 

This  declaration  of  republican  principles  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  took  me 
aback.  I  did  not  expect  that;  I  had  never  heard 
of  his  being  now  mixed  up  with  the  *  National  * 
party.  I  saw  at  once  that  my  task  was  more 
difficult  than  I  had  anticipated. 

One  may  be  more  or  less  successful  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  a  man  on  behalf  of  anollier, 
or  in  causing  a  political  man  to  abdicate  his 
former  opinions,  either  by  dint  of  argument  or 
by  the  tempting  vision  of  his  private  interests; 
but  what  are  the  chances  of  success  in  trying  to 
bring  back  to  his  former  faith  a  convert  to  prin- 
ciples, the  antipodes  of  those  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  his  rcnaon  cPetre,  and  this  convert  to 
be  the  Duke  of  Brunswick — a  member  of  llie 
most  aristocratic  dynasty  in  Europe?  However* 
it  flashed  through  my  mind  that,  as  some  great 
incentive  had  worked  upon  the  duke  to  open  his 
arms  to  the  Republican  party,  a  still  greater 
inducement  offered  to  him  might  possibly  Inrinfi^ 
him  back  to  the  ideas  he  had  imbibed  frt>m  bS 
infancy. 

"  How  far  Your  Highness  will  benefit  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Bepublicans,  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  assuredly  taken  into  serious  oonsidera- 
tion  by  you.  But  you  will  allow  me  to  remark 
that  the  conflict  of  interests  certain  to  arise  be- 
tween your 'principles  and  those  of  your  new 
allies  will  not  make  it  a  desirable  compact,  and 
a  split  will  soon  take  place,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  every  political  alliance  resting  on  one- 
sided hopes  and  expectations. 

''Your  alliance  with  the  Republicans,  unnat- 
ural though  it  is,  offers  tiiem  at  any  rate  ataagi- 
ble  benefit,  the  only  o^p  they  require  from  yoa 
— ^money. 

"  In  the  supposition  of  their  cause  being  tri- 
umphant, they  will,  the  day  alter  their  victoiy, 
?ersecute  you  and  &il  in  all  their  engagements, 
'he  present  leaders  of  the  ReDubUcan  party  are 
gentlemen  of  position  and  education.  I  know 
Uiem  personally;  but  they  have  the  people 
behind,  to  whom  they  ace  aadmust  be  subservient^ 
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and  to  whom  they  have  held  out  j)romi8es  which 
must  be  kept»  whether  thejr  like  it  or  not.  But 
what  is  your  gain  in  all  this?  Your  Highnesses 
object,  if  I  understand  you  right,  is  to  extend 
your  influence  in  Germany.  It  is  not  France 
you  may  hope  to  govern.  Tour  alliance  with 
the  Republicans  can  only  have  in  view  a  general 
revolution,  enabling  you  through  the  turmoil  to 
foment  a  general  rise  in  Germany.  This  too 
your  Hi^mess  will  find  to  be  a  complete  fallacv. 
The  German  Republicans  are  more  solidly  Repub- 
lican than  the  French,  and  they  will  prove  as 
much,  if  not  more  adverse  to  any  monarchical 
chief  than  the  French.  You  will  disappear  in 
the  vortex  of  a  great  catastrophe,  and  you  will 
not  even  elicit  the  interest  gejierally  felt  for  those 
who  sacrifice  their  all  for  the  promotion  of  noble 
and  patriotic  views." 

The  duke  rose  quickly,  and  said :  *•  You  have 
ray  answer  to  the  apphcation  of  the  prince.  I 
b^  you  will  convey  it  to  him.  I  feel  deeply  for 
his  position,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  me  to  alter 
my  decision." 

I  saw  it  was  all  over.  There  was  a  moment 
of  dead  silence  on  both  sides.  We  were  face  to 
face  for  a  few  seconds.  At  last  I  took  my  hat 
and  walked  to  the  door,  which  I  opene<l  and  held 
by  the  knob. 

"  I  hope  Your  Hij^hness  wOl  forgive  my  intrud* 
ing  upon  you  as  I  have  done.  In  giving  me  the 
mission  of  appealing  to  you  for  the  means  of 
recovering  his  liberty,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
meant  something  more  than  putting  himself 
under  anypecuniary  obligation  towards  you  as  a 
friend,  ms  views  were  broader,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  were  more  conducive  to 
the  poutical  welfare  of  both.  In  accepting  this 
mission,  and  on  your  granting  me  this  audience, 
for  which  I  shall  ever  be  grateftil,  I  felt  sure  of 
having  at  last  met  with  the  only  man  capable, 
by  his  lofty  position,  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  linking  his  fhture  political 
prospects  to  those  of  the  man  whose  popularity 
was  then  at  the  highest  point.  I  haa  imagined 
that  Your  Highness  was  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
public  opinion  in  France  as  regards  the  name  of 
Napoleon.  Had  I  been  allowed  to  converse  freely 
witn  Your  Highness,  I  would  have  brought  home 
to  you  the  irresistible  conviction  that  the  prisoner 
of  Ham  was  destined  to  mark  the  milestone  at 
which  the  old  world  will  finish  and  the  new 
will  begin.  I  own  that  my  disappointment  is 
extreme.  May  your  Royal  Highness  not  think 
me  too  presumptuous  in  predicting  that  in  less 
than  two  years  you  will  regret  the  refusal  made 
to  the  demand  of  the  prince." 

I  bowed  and  was  retiring,  when  the  duke  said, 
"  Bestez^  je  votes  pric,  I  never  believed  in  proph- 
ecies, and  still  less  do  I  believe  in  the  one  rerer- 
ring  to  the  prisoner  of  Ham.  In  fact,  I  have  as 
great  a  reluctance  in  believing  in  prophecies  as  I 
nave  in  doin^  anything  of  importance  on  any 
day  bearing  m  its  number  the  figure  7.  Had 
you  asked  me  for  an  audience  on  the  7tb,  or  the 
17th,  or  the  27th,  I  would  hiive  taken  no  notice 
of  it.  However,  your  prophesying  to  me  the 
future  advent  to  power  of  the  prince  in  such 
glowing  colors  has  awakened  my  curiosity.  I 
sDOuld  like  to  see  whether  your  prophecy  will 
turn  out  true.  Mind,  I  make  engagement  by 
speaking  thus ;  but  as  you  seem  to  know  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  France  better  than  I 
do,  I  may  be  induced  to  do  something  for  the 


prince  if  you  can  show  me  in  ^  tangible  and 
comprehensive  way  that  the  advent  of  uie  prince 
to  tie  supreme  power  in  France  is  simply  a 
question  of  time." 

It  took  me  one  hour  and  a  half  to  lay  before 
the  duke  the  real  state  of  French  politics.  He 
never  interrupted  me.  At  last  he  got  up,  and 
after  walking  across  the  room,  backwards  and 
forwards,  for  some  time,  like  a  man  who  awakes 
from  a  dream,  he  said,  **  Write  to  the  prince  that 
I  put  £6,000  at  his  disposal  on  the  following 
tenns: 

"1.  That  the  prince  shall  accept  three  bills 
for  £2,000  each,  payable  in  five  years  at  five  per 
cent. 

"  2.  That  £800  out  of  the  £6,000  shall  be 
taken  by  him  in  shares  of  the  National  and  at 
par. 

"3.  That  an  offensive  and  defensive  alh'ance 
shall  be  entered  into  between  him  and  me,  by 
which  the  prince,  in  the  event  of  his  coming  to 
be  elected  king,  president,  or  emperor,  will  en- 
gage to  assist  me  in  my  views  on  Germany^^^^^ 
undertaking  to  do  the  same  on  his  behalf  in>H(^^*^' 
event  of  my  advent  to  power  in  Germany  before 
he  succeeds  in  France. 

•*  4.  That  you  shall  start  unmediately  for  Ham 
with  my  private  secretary,  Mr.  George  Thomas 
Smith,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs 
and  carry  out  the  programme  in  its  entirety." 

I  agreed,  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  His  Highness.  Two  days 
afketwards  I  started  for  Pans,  where  I  met  Air. 
Smith,  who  had  left  London  the  day  before. 

I  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome  before  I 
could  obtain  the  permission  to  see  the  prince. 
Having  been  a  prisoner  myself  for  five  years,  I 
was  suspected  m  high  quarters.  After  fifteen 
days  of  solicitation,  I  received  the  necessary 
leave  to  see  the  prince  with  Mr.  Smith ;  but  as 
no  one  was  allowed  to  see  the  prince  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Smith  was  the  purchaser 
of  valuable  pictures  belonging  to  the  prince. 
The  interview  referred  only  to  this  transaction. 
The  biDs  ( three  in  number)  to  be  accepted  by 
the  prince  were  ffiven  to  him  while  we  were 
shakmg  hands.  They  were  returned  to  me,  with 
the  treaty  written  on  satin,  in  the  afternoon,  on 
taking  leave  of  the  prince. 

On  parting  from  him  he  handed  me  a  small 
box  and  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  both  addressed  to  my  wife  : 

Ham,  1845. 

My  dear  Madame  Obsi, — I  int^nist  your  hus- 
band with  a  gift,  which  I  hope  will  be  gladly 
accepted  by  you,  as  it  will  recall  to  yom*  mind 
the  great  service  Orsi  has  rendered  to  me  during' 
my  captivity ;  and  I  know  too  well  fi-om  your 
devotedness  to  me  how  happy  you  feel  at  anything 
that  can  soothe  my  position. 

Believe,  dear  Madame  Orsi,  in  my  sincerest 
friendsiiip. 

Napoleon  Louis  Bonapabtb. 

Mr.  Smith  and  I  arrived  in  London  two  days 
after,  and  the  money  having  been  paid  to  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers  to  the  account  of  the  prince,  the 
transaction  was  completed. 

THE  escape. 

Prom  the  day  the  prince  received  the  informa- 
tion that  the  sum  of  £6,000  had  been  paid  to  his 
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account  at  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  there  was  a 
lull  in  our  mutual  correspondence,  lest  it  should 
give  a  clue,  however  slight,  to  what  was  being 
planned  at  Ham. 

[Some  passages  referring  to  the  prisoner's  al- 
leged purpose  of  going  to  America,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  obtain  permission  to  visit  tlie  ex-king  of 
Holland,  are  here  omitted.] 

The  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Ham  was  an 
honest  and  distinguished  officer,  whose  sense  of 
duty  was  very  keen,  and  of  soldier-like  strict- 
ness. His  kindness  to  the  prince  was  manifested 
on  various  occasions.  Every  evening  he  used 
to  play  whist  with  the  prince.  General  Montho- 
lon,  and  Doctor  Conneau,  who  were  the  prince's 
companions  in  his  captivity ;  but  it  would  have 
been  useless  for  the  prince  to  attempt  drawing 
the  governor  into  any  dereliction  of  his  duty. 

The  governor  was  watchful,  and  never  in- 
trusted to  others  the  care  of  ascertain! ngtwice  a 
day  that  the  prince  was  his  prisoner.  The  first 
t  of  the  prince's  plan  was  to  impress  the 
^  _  crnor  with  a  false  secm-ity  regarding  the  idea 
of  his  escape ;  and  to  attain  this  object,  he  caused 
a  great  many  letters  to  be  addressed  to  himself 
(which  the  governor  was  ordered  to  read)  con- 
veying the  contingency  of  an  amnesty  for  all 
political  prisoners  to'  take  place  next  June. 
These  letters  coming  from  Paris,  where  both 
public  opinion  and  the  press  were  unanimous  in 
calling  lor  it,  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
event  of  an  amnesty  was  plausible,  as  new  elec- 
tions were  to  take  place  shortly  after  June,  and 
the  Government  seemed  anxious  to  secure  them 
in  their  favor  by  every  possible  device.  The 
next  part  of  the  programme  consisted  in  adopt- 
ing a  plan,  simple  in  its  conception  and  as  much 
as  possible  easy  to  carry  out  in  its  details ;  but 
to  understand  how  this  could  be  effected,  a  de- 
scription of  the  locality,  and  of  other  particulars 
relating  to  the  regulations  of  the  fortress  are 
necessary. 

The  citadel  of  Ham  forms  a  squaie,  and  on 
each  of  the  four  angles  is  erected  a  round  tower. 
The  towers  are  connected  together  by  narrow 
ramparts.  There  is  only  one  gate,  on  the  north- 
east side,  which  is  protected  by  a  strongly-built 
square  tower,  made  to  coiTespond  with  a  similar 
one  on  the  northwest  side.  The  ramparts  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  are  suiTounded  by  the  canal 
St.  Quentis.  The  river  Somme  is  not  very  far 
from  it.  On  both  sides  of  the  inner  yard,  there 
are  two  barracks  built  in  bricks,  at  the  farther 
end  of  one  of  them  stands  the  prison:  a  sad 
looking,  damp,  low  building,  having  close  at  its 
back  the  outward  i-amparts  which  intercept  both 
light  and  air.  Such  was  the  place  where  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  was  condemned  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

One  of  these  ramparts  became  his  whole 
world.  There,  in  a  liltle  comer,  he  found  suffi- 
cient ground  for  cultivating  a  few  flowere  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  There  he  could  take 
his  daily  walks,  thinking  of  his  friends,  and 
waiting  for  the  delivery  of  his  letters,  which, 
alti^oi^h  read  by  the  governor  before  being 
handed  to  him,  afforded  him  an  indescribabto 
gratification. 

llie  garrison  of  Ham  was  400  men  strong. 
Sixty  of  them  were  always  on  duty  at  the  cita- 
del. There  was  besides  a  host  of  jailers  and 
warders,  to  whom  the  surveilance  of  the  prince 
was  more  particularly  entrusted.    The  room  oc- 


cupied by  the  prince  during  the  first  few  days 
of  his  confinement  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  repair.  The  ceilings  were  perforated, 
the  paper  falling  in  shreds,  the  fiooring  broken 
to  pieces,  the  doors  and  windows  so  shaky  as  to 
let  the  dmughts  of  air  thi'ou^h  them;  but  I 
must  not  omit  to  state,  that  owing  to  the  many 
complaints  and  representations  made  to  the  min- 
ister, the  governor  was  at  last  ordered  to  lay  out 
600  francs  in  repah-s  and  purchase  of  a  few  things 
considered  indispensable  for  the  health  of  the 
prince.  The  sum  allowed  for  the  daily  expenses 
of  the  prince  was  seven  francs :  a  mean  provi- 
sion certainly  for  the  nephew  of  the  great  em- 
pei'or,  which  shows  by  what  feelings  the  Grovera- 
ment  was  actuated  towards  him. 

The  prince  at  this  time,  when  arranging  for 
his  escape,  had  been  five  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
fortress  of  Ham.  Thus,  after  the  most  mature 
consideration  he  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the 
simplest  plan,  which  consisted  in  finding  a  pre- 
text for  introducing  workmen  into  the  prison, 
so  that  by  finding  an  opportunity  of  dressing 
himself  in  the  garb  of  one  of  them,  he  might  in 
such  disguise  ^o  out  of  the  gate  of  the  citadel. 
Just  as  tue  prince  had  decided  to  ask  for  some 
m'gently  required  repairs  in  his  room,  the  gov- 
ernor brought  him  the  g;ood  news  that  he  had 
received  orders  from  Paris  to  have  the  staircase 
and  corridors  painted  and  repaired  at  once. 

The  ^vernor  had  never  allowed  the  strictest 
precautions  of  surveillance  to  relax.  The  guard 
on  night  duty  was  always  doubled,  and  on  the 
clock  striking  ten,  the  game  of  whist  was  inva- 
riably internipted.  The  warders  wore  con- 
stantly sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase:  a 
precaution  \^ich  the  governor  himself  never 
railed  to  ascertain,  betore  shutting  the  outer 
door  and  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Hie 
prince  was  now  watching  every  step,  everr 
movement  of  the  two  warders.  He  remarkea 
that  on  certain  days  of  the  week  one  of  them 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to  fetch  the  news- 
papers, thereby  leavmg  his  comrade  alone  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  most  important  for 
the  success  of  the  operation  that  this  short  space 
sliould  be  made  available  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  warder  to  something  else. 

The  prince  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  sentinels,  no  escape  being  considered 
possible  except  by  outside  co-operation.  The 
authorities  had  given  strict  orders  to  prevent 
people  fix)m  approaching  the  fortress ;  all  per- 
sons allowed  to  enter  the  citadel  were  carefully 
searched,  but  every  one  was  let  out  without  sus- 
picion. 

The  following  arrangements  were  made  in 
consequenpe :  Charles  Th^lin,  the  devoted  void 
de  cha'tvJbTe  of  the  prince,  would  ask  for  leave  to 
go  to  St.  Quentin  for  a  cab.  It  was  quite  natu- 
ral and  usual  that  he  should  go  out.  The  prince, 
in  a  workman^s  garb,  would  go  out  of  the  same 
gate  and  at  the  same  time.  This  plan  had  the 
double  advantage  ofjgiving  Th^lin  the  chance  of 
drawing  to  himself^^ersonally  the  attention  of 
the  soMiers  and  warders,  by  playing  with 
•*  Ham,"  the  prince's  favorite  dog,  so  welTknown 
to  the  whole  garrison;  and  moreover  it  gave  \ 
Th^lin  the  opportunity  of  preventing  any  one 
from  going  near  the  aisguised  workman  as  he 
crossed  the  large  square  to  reach  the  gate.  The 
repairs  in  the  building  had  already  b^n  contin- 
ued eight  days,  during  which  time  the  prince 
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bad  been  able  to  ascertain  tlie  nature  of  the  snr- 
veiUonce  to  which  the  workmen  were  submitted. 
He  had  remarked  that  on  their  arriving  in  Uie 
prison  they  were  seai*ched  one  after  the  other* 
nrst  by  a  ser^nt  on  duty,  and  then  by  the 
warders.  In  me  evening,  on  their  leaving  the 
place,  they  were  searched  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  goveraor  himself.  The  prince  also  re- 
marked mat  a  keen  lookout  was  Kept  on  every 
workman  loitering  about  in  some  isolated  part 
of  the  citadel,  but  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 
those  who,  in  a  i^itural  and  easy  way,  were 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  gate  to  fetch  tools 
or  materials. 

This  proposed  mode  of  effecting  his  escape 
was  simple,  but  very  bold.  The  prince  made 
up  his  mind  to  carry  it  out  at  once.  It  was  de- 
cided the  attempt  should  be  made  in  the  morn- 
ing, not  only  because  the  governor  was  never  up 
early,  but  that  besides  the  advanta^  of  having 
to  deal  with  one  spard  only,  it  had  also  the  a£ 
vantage  of  affording  the  prince  the  choice  of 
catching  the  four  o^clock  train  at  the  Be^an 
railway. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  28rd  of  May. 
Unfortunately,  in  one  sense,  the  prince  was  vis- 
ited on  that  very  day  bv  some  friends  whom  he 
had  known  in  £n^lana,  and  whom  he  had  ex- 
pected long  before,l>ut  he  had  the  clever  idea  of 
asking  one  of  the  visitors  to  lend  his  passport  to 
Th^lin,  which  request  was  readily  complied 
with. 

We  shall  presently  see  how  useful  this  pass- 
port was  for  the  success  of  the  undeitaking. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  May  25th,  when  ev- 
erything was  calm  and  silent  with  the  citadel, 
the  prince.  Dr.  Conneau,  and  Thelin  were  watch- 
ing from  behind  the  curtains  of  the  window,  the 
arrival  of  the  workmen.  It  was  most  imfortu- 
nate  that  the  only  private  of  the  garrison  whom 
Uiey  disliked  should  be  on  duty  that  ^noming  at 
the  very  door  of  the  prince's  prison.  This  man 
was  exceedingly  watcDful,  and  never  failed  ques- 
tioning the  workmen  on  what  they  heard  or  saw 
in  the  prison.  Luckily,  however,  on  that  day  a 
review  of  the  troops  took  place,  and  the  grena- 
dier was  obliged  to  join  his  battalion  and  to  be 
replaced.  The  workmen  arrived  at  last;  they 
w^e  aJl  masons  and  painters,  which  was  another 
source  of  disappointment,  as  the  prince  had 
made  his  arrangements  to  simulate  a  joiner ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

The  prince  at  once  shaved  his  moustache, 
which  produced  a  very  marked  change  in  his 
appearance. 

He  took  a  dagger  with  him  and  two  lettera, 
with  which  he  never  parted :  one  of  his  mother 
and  the  other  of  the  emperor.  Both  these  letters 
the  prince  always  kept  as  a  talisman. 

Tne  prince  having  dressed  as  usual,  put  over 
his  waistcoat  a  thick  linen  shirt,  then  a  blouse, 
not  only  clean,  but  well  shaped.  Then  a  blue 
pair  of  trousers,  worn  out  seemingly  by  working. 
Over  the  first  blouse  he  put  on  another*  but  a 
veiT  bad  one,  an  old  apron  of  blue  material^  and 
a  black  long-haired  wig  with  a  greasy  cap,  which 
completed  the  disguise.  Both  his  hands  and 
fkce  were  soiled  with  paint. 

The  prince  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  put  on  a  pair 
of  wooden  shoes,  took  in  his  mouth  a  clay  pipe, 
and  with  a  shelf  on  his  shoulders,  kept  himself 
i*eadv  to  firo  out    At  seven  o^clock  in  the  mom- 


repairing  the  stairs  to  come  and  take  the  ccmp  du 
matin  (a  class  of  wine). 

Alter  desiring  a  servant  to  place  wine  and 
glasses  on  the  table  of  the  dining-room,  Thelin 
rushed  upstairs  to  tell  the  prince  the  moment  had 
arrived  to  start.  Thelin  came  downstairs  again 
to  meet  the  two  warders,  one  of  whom  he  drew 
a  little  £Eirther  in  the  corridor  imder  pretence  of 
having  something  important  to  say,  and  kept 
him  with  his  back  turned  to  the  prince,  who  was 
coming  down  stairs.  The  other  warder,  Dupuis, 
wasstul  on  the  watch;  but  owing  to  tJie  book- 
shelf carried  by  the  prince  on  his  shoulder  being 
thrust  between  him  and  Dupuis,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  make  a  rapid  movement  to  avoid  it, 
thereby  preventing  the  face  of  the  prince  fix>m 
being  noticed  by  him. 

The  prince  stepped  through  the  door  into  the 
yard  without  being  noticed;  a  workman  was 
following  him  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him; 
Thelin  called  him,  and  ordered  him  at  once  to  go 
to  the  dining-room  to  do  a  job  there.  On  me 
prince  passing  before  the  first  sentinel  he  let  his' 
pipe  fall  torn  his  mouth;  the  piince  quietly  re- 
moved the  shelf  fix)m  his  shoulder,  picked  up  the 
pipe,  struck  a  light  and  lit  his  pipe  again,  whilst 
the  soldier  lookS  at  him,  and  then  continued  his 
beat.  Close  to  the  door  of  the  caniine  he  came 
near  the  officer,  who  was  i-eading  a  letter;  a  little 
farther  on  a  few  privates  were  sitting  on  a 
wooden  bench  in  the  sun.  The  lodge-keeper  was 
on  the  threshold  of  his  lodge,  but  only  looked  at 
Thdlin,  who  was  following  the  prince  with  the 
dog  held  by  a  string.  The  sergeant  whose  duty 
it  was  to  open  and  shut  the  gate,  turned  quickly 
his  looks  to  the  supposed  workman,  but  a  move- 
ment the  prince  miade  with  the  large  shelf  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  step  backwards.  He  opened 
the  sate!  The  prince  was  free!  Thelin  was  fol- 
lowing him  very  close. 

Between  the  two  drawbridges  the  prince  met 
two  workmen  coming  ri^t  upon  him  on  the 
side  of  his  face  unprotect3  by  uie  shelf.  They 
looked  at  him  very  attentively  as  if  they,  were 
surprised  at  not  knowing  him.  The  prince  act- 
ing as  a  man  who  is  tired  of  carrying  a  weight 
on  the  right  shoulder,  whirled  it  round  on  the 
left  one,  and  just  as  he  was  in  terror  of  being 
questioned*  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  Oh,  it 
isBerthon!" 

The  attempt  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess. 

The  prince  hastened  to  join  Thelin  on  the  main 
road  leading  to  St.  Quentm,  where  he  was  wait- 
ing with  the  cab  he  had  hired  the  day  before. 
As  the  prince  was  about  flinging  away  tue  plank 
off  his  shoulder,  he  heard  a  cab  coming  from  St. 
Quentin,  which  he  let  go  by  to  avoid  being  re- 
marked. He  then  jmnped  into  tlie  vehicle  (an 
open  one),  shook  the  dust  off  his  clothes,  threw 
his  wooden  shoes  into  a  ditch  and  darted  away, 
himself  taking  the  reins  to  look  like  a  driver. 

A  few  minutes  had  scarcely  passed  when  they 
saw  two  gencPcurmea  coming  out  of  t^e  village 
called  St.  bulpice,  but  they  rode  in  the  direction 
of  Peronne  before  they  came  near  the  carriage. 
The  five  leagues  which  separfU;ed  St.  Quentin 
from  Ham  were  rapidly  accomplished.  Every 
time  they  changed  horse,  Th61in  hid  his  face  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could  in  his  handkerchief, 
pretending  to  cough  or  blow  his  nose;  but  not- 
withstanding   his   precaution,    several   nersons 
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surprise  at  seeing  him  keeping  company  with  a 
man  so  shabbily  di*essed. 

Before  entering  St.  Quentin  the  prince  threw 
off  iiis  rough  clothes,  but  kept  on  nis  wig,  and 
on  leaving  the  caniage  followed  the  road  which 
runs  along  Uio  walls  of  the  town  leading  to 
Cambrai,  and  waiting  for  Th61in,  who  had  gone 
to  M.  Abric^s,  the  postmaster,  to  hire  a  chaise 
with  two  horses,  in  order,  said  ho,  to  reach  Cam- 
brai in  good  time.  He  would  leave  there  both 
cab  and  horae,  which  he  would  fetch  on  his  way 
back.  M.  Abric  being  absent,  Madame  Abrlc 
did  what  was  required  with  the  greatest  prompt- 
itude, and  as  she  knew  Thelin  well,  she  made 
him  accept  a  good  slice  of  pat6,  which  he  prom- 
ised to  eat  veiy  soon.  Tnls  turned  out  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  prince,  who  mode  a  good 
breakfast  of  it  a  little  later.  The  prince  had 
been  some  time  on  the  main  road  waiting  for  the 
aiTival  of  Thelin,  who  had  been  detained  longer 
than  was  anticipated.  In  the  prince's  anxiety  of 
having  missed  him,  he  asked  a  passer-by  wtiether 
he  had  met  a  post-chaise  on  his  way.  •*  No," 
8:iid  he,  and  on  ho  went.  It  was  the  Procureur 
du  Roi  of  St.  Quentin ! 

At  lost  the  post-chaise  came  in  si^ht,  the  joy- 
ful barking  of  the  dog  *'  Ham,"  who  was  with 
Th61in,  maae  the  prince  aware  of  its  near  ap- 
protich.    It  was  then  nine  oV'lock  P.  M. 

Supposing  the  prince's  escape  could  be  known 
in  the  citadel  at  that  moment,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  authorities  to  take  tlie  necessary  stens  in 
the  disorder  attending  such  an  event,  ^vithout 
affoi-ding  the  fugitives  sulficient  time  to  be  out  of 
their  reach .  The  post-chaise  entered  Valenciennes 
at  2.45  P.  M.  ''Your  passport,"  asked  the 
guai'd.  Thelin  exhibited  the  one  which  the 
Englisliman  had  given  to  the  prince  at  Ham. 
"All  right!" 

As  there  was  no  train  for  Brussels  before  four 
o'clock,  the  prince  felt  tempted  to  hire  another 
post-chaise  to  reach  the  frontier,  but  gave  up  the 
idea,  as  he  remembered  it  would  look  suspicious 
to  travel  in  such  an  unusual  way. 

Both  the  prince  and  Thelin  tlierefore  waitixl  as 
patiently  as  they  could  at  the  station,  the  eyes  of 
Tlielin  being  constantly  turned  to  the  only  side 
whence  the  gen  cTarmes  could  come.  ••  Ah !  here 
is  Thelin,"  said  an  old  man  in  plain  clothes. 
Thelin  turned  round,  and  to  his  great  terror  rec- 
ognized a  gen  dParme^  who  had  given  up  the  ser- 
vice to  fill  a  situation  in  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du 
Nord.  The  man  asked  bow  the  prince  was,  little 
dreaming  that  at  the  moment  ne  was  so  near 
him. 

At  last  the  train  came  in,  and  they  took  their 
seats. 

The  prince  soon  reached  Brussels,  Ostend,  and 
England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  Derby 
Day  of  1846  (May  27).  The  prince  immediately 
came  to  my  house.  I  hardly  knew  him  when  he 
entered  the  room,  so  great  was  the  change  in  his 
appearance  by  the  shaving  of  his  moustaches. 
Our  first  meeting  was  one  of  mutual  joy,  gratifi- 
cation, and  thankfulness  at  the  happy  result  of 
his  bold  attempt,  to  which  the  prince  warmly 
and  gi*atefully  insisted  tliat  I  had  mainly  con- 
tributed. 

It  was  from  his  own  lips  that  I  received  the 
details  of  his  most  wonderful  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  prince  safe  on  the  British 
soil  than  ho  wrote  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  French  Ambassador. 


To^the  latter  (Le  Gomte  de  St.  Aulaire)  the 
prince  wrote  the  following  letter : 

London,  May  28, 1846. 

Sm, — I  come  frankly  to  declare  to  the  man 
who  was  the  friend  of  my  mother,  that  in 
escaping  from  my  prison  I  never  intended  to 
repeat  i^inst  the  French  Government  the  at- 
tempts that  have  proved  so  disastrous  to  myself. 
My  only  object  was  to  see  my  old  father  again. 

Before  making  up  my  mind  to  have  recourse 
to  the  last  extremity— night — I  exhausted  every 
means  of  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Flor- 
ence, giving  at  the  same  time  every  possible 
guai'antee  compatible  with  my  honor.  All  my 
solicitations  having  met  with  refusal,  I  have 
done  what  the  Due  de  Guise  and  the  Due  dc 
Nemours  did  imder  Henry  the  Fourth  in  similar 
circumstances. 

I  beg  you  will  make  known  to  the  French 
Government  my  peaceful  intentions^  and  I  ho{)e 
that  this  declaration,  utterly  spontaneous,  will 
havothe  effect  of  shortening  the  time  of  captivity 
of  those  of  my  friends  who  are  still  in  prison. 

N.  L.  BONiLPABTE. 

The  narrative  of  the  escape  would  remain 
incomplete  if  I  did  not  relate  what  passed  at 
Ham  after  the  departure  of  the  prince. 

Dr.  Conneau,  whose  devotedness  to  the  prince 
had  filleil  his  whole  life,  hivd  undertaken  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  making  it  appeal*,  as  long  as  po^i- 
ble,  that  it  had  not  taken  place. 

The  very  first  thing  he  did  "was  to  shut  the 
door  of  the  bedroom,  next  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  he  had  a  great  fire  made,  despite  the  heat 
of  the  day,  alleging  the  indisposition  of  the 
prince.  At  eight  a!m.,  breakfiist  being  ready, 
the  doctor  ordered  it  to  be  hiid  in  his  own  bed- 
room, the  more  so  as  Genei*al  Montholon  was 
also  ill  in  bed.  ^e  added  that  the  prince  had 
been  taking  medicine,  and  to  convince  everybody 
that  what  he  stated  was  true,  he  manufactured  a 
mixture  of  coffee  and  roasted  bread  with  addi- 
tion of  a  qurmtity  of  nitric  acid,  which  being 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  filled  the  rooms  with 
such  a  sick-room  odor  as  to  give  the  waitlera 
the  conviction  that  there  was  no  mistake  about 
it! 

The  governor  soon  came  to  inquire  for  the 
prince. 

The  doctor  said  that  he  was  rather  better,  and 
was  tiiking  a  little  rest  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

All  went  right  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  governor  came  again,  and  on  the 
doctor  telling  him  the  prince  was  better,  the 
governor  said,  '*  As  the  prince  is  better  I  must 
see  him ;  I  must  speak  to  him.^^  The  simuLUcd 
form  of  a  man  had  been  adi'oitly  aiinnged  in 
the  bed,  having  what  seemed  to  be  his  head 
turned  towards  the  wall.    The  doctor  called  the  | 

grince.  No  answer.  Turning  to  the  governor, 
e  said,  **  The  prince  is  fast  asleep.^*  The  gov- 
ernor did  not  appear  quite  satisfied  with  this 
prolonged  pantomime.  **  I  will  take  a  seat  in 
the  next  room,  said  he,  "  till  his  sleep  is  over. 
By  the  bye,  how  is  it  that  Thelin  is  not  back 
yet?  The  diligence  has  arrived  and  Th61in  not 
here,    Stitmge,  very  Strang^!  Let  us  see." 

The  doctor  i-ushed  into  me  room,  and  coming 
out  again,  said,  "  No,  no,  he  is  still  sleeping;  ^ 
but  the  governor  could  stand  this  anxious  sus- 
pense no  longer.     He  entered  the  room,  and 
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pulling  the  bed  clothes  right  off,  discovered  the 
trick! 

*'  Good  God! "  said  he,  ••  the  prince  is  gone! " 

The  reader  will  easily  imagine  his  stato  of 
bewildered  distraction. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  order  came 
to  arrest  the  governor,  the  doctor,  and  all  the 
warders.  Doctor  Conneau  was  himdcuffed  and 
sent  to  Peronne  to  be  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment.  Charles  Th61in 
was  sentenced  by  default  to  six  months^  of  the 
same  penalty. 

The  first  thing  the  prince  did  was  to  fulfil 
tlie  sacred  duty  whicn  had  induced  him  to 
undertake  such  a  daring  adventure.  The  illness 
of  hisfiither  making  rapid  progress,  the  prince 
had  no  time  to  lose  if  he  wished  to  bid  his  father 
a  last  furewell.  He  applied  for  a  passport  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  I/)ndon,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  the  accredited  representative  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscanv.  The  passport  was 
refiised  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  matter  con- 
cerning, the  French  Government.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  was  solicited  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  srant  the  request,  but  he 
answered  that  he  couldnot  tolerate  the  presence 
of  the  prince  twenty-four  hours  in  the  Duchy, 
owing  to  the  French  influence  opposing  it.  The 
Beljrian  Government  was  still  harsher,  as  it  in- 
scribed the  name  of  the  prince  amonz  those  who 
were  condemned  to  extradition  by  the  clauses  of 
the  treaties.  Fraaer's  Magazine, 
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Chapter  17. 

AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  NEW  MOON. 

The  following  Thursday  was  changeable,  damp» 
and  gloomy;  and  the  night  threatened  to  be 
windy  and  unpleasant.  Stockdale  had  gone 
away  to  Swanage  in  the  morning,  to  be  present 
at  some  commemoration  service  there,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  met  by  the  attractive  Lizzy  in 
the  passage.  Whether  influenced  by  the  tide 
of  cheerfulness  which  had  attended  him  that 
day,  or  by  the  drive  tlirough  the  open  air,  or 
whether  from  a  natural  disposition  to  let  bygones 
alone,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  fascinatetf  into 
forgetfiilness  of  the  greatcoat  incident,  and  upon 
the  whole  passed  a  pleasant  evening;  not  so 
much  in  her  societv  as  within  soimd  of  her 
voice,  as  she  sat  talking  in  the  back  parlor  to 
her  mother,  till  the  latter  went  to  bed.  Shortly 
after  this  Mrs.  Newberry  retired,  and  then  Stoct- 
dale  prepared  to  go  upstairs  himself.  But  before 
he  left  ihe  room  he  remained  standing  by  the 
dying  embers  awhile,  thinking  lone  of  one  thing 
and  anotlier;  and  was  only  aroused  by  the  flick- 
cHn^  of  his  candle  in  the  socket  as  it  suddenly 
declined  and  went  out.  Knowing  that  there 
were  a.tinder-box,  matches,  and  another  candle 
ia  his  oedroom,  he  felt  his  way  upstairs  without 
alight.  On  reaching  his  clmmber  be  laid  his 
band  on  eveiy  possiue  ledge  and  comer  for  the 
tinder-box,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  Discov- 
eHng  it  at  length,  Stockdale  produced  a  spark, 
and  was  kindhng  the  brimstone,  when  he  fan- 
cied that  he  heard  a  movement  in  the  passage. 
He  blew  hs^der  at  the  lint,  the  match  flared  up, 
and  looking  by  aid  of  the  blue  light  through  the 


door,  which  had  been  standing  open  all  this 
time,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  male  figure  van- 
ishing round  the  top  of  the  st^case  with  the 
evident  intention  of  escaping  unobserved*  The 
pei-sonage  wore  the  clothes  which  Lizzy  had 
been  brushing,  and  something  in  the  outline  and 
gait  suggested  to  the  minister  that  the  wearer 
was  Lizssy  herself. 

But  he  was  not  sure  of  this;  and  greatly  ex- 
cited, Stockdale  determined  to  investigate  the 
mystery,  and  to  adopt  his  own  way  for  doing  it. 
He  blew  out  the  match  without  lighting  the 
candle,  went  into  the  passage,  and  proceeded  on 
tiptoe  towards  Lizzy^s  room.  A  faint  grey  square 
of  light  in  the  direction  of  the  chamber-window 
as  he  am)roached  told  him  that  the  door  was 
open,  and  at  once  suggested  that  the  occupant 
was  gone.  He  tmn^  and  brought  down  his 
fist  upon  the  handrail  of  the  staircase:  "It  was 
she;  m  her  husband's  coat  and  hat!  ' 

Somewhat  relieved  to  find  that  there  was  no 
intruder  in  the  case,  yet  none  the  less  surprised, 
the  minister  crept  down  the  stairs,  softly  put  on 
his  boots,  overcoat,  and  hat,  and  tried  the  front 
door.  It  was  fastened  as  usual :  he  went  to  the 
back  door,  found  this  unlocked,  and  emerged 
into  the  garden.  The  night  was  mild  and  moon- 
less, and  i-ain  had  lately  been  falling,  though  for 
the  present  it  had  ceased.  There  was  a  sudden 
dropping  fh>m  the  trees  and  bushes  every  now 
and  then,  as  each  passing  wind  shook  their 
boughs.  Amon^  these  sounds  Stockdale  heiurd 
the  faint  fall  or  feet  upon  the  rcmd  outside,  and 
he  guessed  from  the  step  tiiat  it  was  Lizzy's.  Ho 
followed  the  sound,  and,  helped  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  wind  blowing  from  the  direction 
in  which  the  pedestrian  moved,  he  eot  nearly 
close  to  her,  and  kept  there,  without  risk  of  being 
overheard.  ^Vhile  he  tiius  followed  her  up  the 
street  or  lane,  as  it  might  indifferently  be  called, 
there  being  more  hedge  than  houses  on  either  side, 
a  figure  came  forward  to  her  from  one  of  Uie  cot- 
tage doors.  Lizzy  stopped;  the  minister  stepped 
upon  the  grass  and  stopped  also. 

**  Is  that  Mrs.  Newbury  P  ^^  said  the  man  who 
had  come  out,  whose  voic«  Stockdale  recognized 
as  that  of  one  of  th^  most  devout  members  of 
his  congregation. 

*'  It  is,"  said  lizzy. 

••  I  be  quite  ready — I  Ve  been  here  this  quarter- 
hour." 

'*Ah  John,"  said  she,  **  I  have  bad  news;  there 
is  danger  to-night  for  our  venture." 

"  And  d'ye  tell  o't!  I  dreamed  there  might 
be.** 

•*  Yes,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "and  you  must 
go  at  once  round  to  where  the  chaps  are  waiting, 
and  tell  them  they  will  not  be  wanted  till  to- 
morrow night  at  the  same  time." 

**I  will,"  he  said;  and  instantly  went  off 
through  a  gate,  Lizzy  continuing  her  way. 

On  she  tripped  at  a  quickening  pace  till  the 
lane  turned  mto  the  turnpike  road,  which  she 
crossed,  and  got  into  the  track  for  Ringstead. 
Here  she  ascended  the  hill  without  the  least 
hesitation,  passed  the  lonely  hamlet  of  Holwoith, 
and  went  down  the  vale  on  the  other  side.  Stock- 
dale  had  never  taken  any  extensive  walks  in  this 
direction,  but  he  was  aware  that  if  she  persisted 
in  her  course  much  longer  she  would  draw  near 
to  the  coast)  which  was  here  between  two  and 
three  miles  distant  from  Nether-Mynton ;  and  as 
I  it  had  been  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock 
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when  they  set  out,  her  intention  seemed  to  be  to 
reach  the  shore  about  midnight. 

Lizzy  soon  ascended  a  small  mound,  which 
Stockdale  at  the  same  time  adroitly  skirted  on 
the  left;  and  a  dull  monotonous  roar  burst  upon 
his  ear.  The  hillock  was  about  fi^  yards  from 
the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  by  day  it  apparently 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  bay.  There  was 
light  enough  in  the  sky  to  show  her  disguised 
fiSme  afi;amst  it  when  she  reached  ^e  top, 
where  she  paused,  and  afterwards  sat  down. 
Stockdale,  not  wishing  on  an^  account  to  alarm 
her  at  tbis  moment,  vet  desirous  of  being  near 
her,  sank  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  crept  a 
little  higher  up,  and  there  stayed  still. 

The  wind  was  chilly,  the  ground  damp,  and 
his  position  one  in  which  he  did  not  oare  to  re- 
main long.  However,  before  he  had  decided  to 
leave  it,  the  young  man  heard  voices  behind 
him.  What  tliey  signified  he  did  not  know; 
but,  fearing  that  Lizzy  was  in  danger,  he  was 
about  to  run  forward  and  warn  her  that  she 
mi^t  be  seen,  when  she  crept  to  the  shelter  of 
a  httle  bush  which  maintained  a  precarious  ex- 
istence in  that  exposed  spot;  and  her  form  was 
absorbed  in  its  dark  and  stunted  outline  as  if  she 
had  beccmie  a  part  of  it.  She  had  evidently 
heard  the  men  as  well  as  he.  They  passed  near 
him,  talking  in  loud  and  careless  tones,  which 
could  be  heard  above  the  uninterrupted  wash- 
ings of  the  sea,  and  which  suggested  that  they 
were  not  engaged  in  any  business  at  their  own 
risk.  This  proved  to  be  the  fact:  some  of  Uieir 
words  floated  across  to  him,  and  caused  him  to 
forget  at  once  the  coldness  of  his  situation. 

"What's  the  vessel?" 

**  A  iogg^*  about  fifty  tons.'* 

•* FromCherbourg,  I  suppose? " 

•*  TeSy  'a  believe. 

•*  But  it  dont  all  belong  to  Owlett  ?  " 

'*  Oh  no.  He's  <mly  got  a  share.  There's  an- 
other or  two  in  it — a  fumer  and  such  like,  but 
the  names  I  don't  know." 

The  voices  died  away,  and  -  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  men  diminished  towards  the 
clifE^  and  dropped  out  of  sight. 

**  My  darling  has  been  tempted  to  buy  a  share 
by  that  unbeliever  Owlett,"  ^oaned  tne  minis- 
ter, his  honest  affection  for  Lizzy  having  quick- 
ened to  its  intensest  point  during  these  moments 
of  risk  to  her  person  and  name.  **  That's  why 
die's  here,"  he  said  to  himself.  '<  Oh,  it  will  be 
the  ruin  of  her! " 

His  perturbation  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den bursting  out  of  a  bright  and  increasing  light 
firom  the  sj^  where  lAaj  was  in  hiding.  A 
few  seconds  later,  and  before  it  had  reached  the 
height  of  a  bhive,  he  heard  her  rush  past  him 
down  the  hollow  like  a  stone  from  a  sling,  in  the 
dkection  of  home.  The  light  now  flared  hirfi 
and  wide,  and  showed  its  position  clearly.  She 
had  kindled  a  bou^  of  ftirze  and  stuck  it  into 
the  bush  bnder  which  she  had  been  crouching; 
the  wind  fanned  the  flame,  which  crackled 
flendy,  and  threatened  to  consume  the  bush  as 
well  as  the  bough.  Stockdale  paused  just  ]ouf[ 
'  to  notice  thus  much,  and  then  followed 
-V  the  route  token  by  the  voung  woman. 

mtention  was  to  overtake  her,  and  reveal 

Uaaelf  as  a  friend;  but  run  as  he  would  he 
cooW  see  nothing  of  her.  Thus  he  flew  across 
th«  open  country  about  Holworth,  twisting  bis 
^  ^^\eB  in  unexpected  fissures  and  de- 


scents, till  on  coming  to  the  gate  betweoi  the 
downs  and  the  road,  ne  was  forced  to  pause  to 
get  breath.  There  was  no  audible  movemait 
either  in  front  or  behind  him,  and  he  now  con- 
cluded that  she  had  not  outrun  him,  bo^  that, 
hearing  him  at  her  heels,  and  believing  him  one 
of  the  excise  party,  she  had  hidden  heEself 
somewhere  on  the  way,  and  let  him  pass  by. 

He  went  on  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  towards 
the  villa^  On  reaching  the  house  be  found 
his  surmise  to  be  correct,  for  the  gate  was  <m  the 
latch*  and  the  door  unfiistenod,  iust  as  he  had  1^ 
them.  Stocbiale  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and  waited  silently  in  the  passage.  In  about 
ten  minutes  he  heard  the  same  light  footstep  that 
he  had  heard  in  going  out;  it  paused  at  the 
gate,  which  opened  and  shut  softly,  and  ^len 
Uie  door-latch  was  lifted,  and  Lizzy  came  in. 

Stockdale  went  forward  and  said  at  once, 
•*  Lizzy,  don't  be  frightened.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing up  for  you." 

She  started,  though  she  had  recognized  the 
voice.    **  It  is  Mr.  Stockdale,  isn't  it?^  she  said 

•*Yes,'?  he  answered,  becoming  angry  now 
that  she  was  safe  indoors,  and  not  alam^d. 
*'And  a  nice  game  Fve  found  you  out  in  to- 
night. You  ar^  in  man's  clothes,  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  you." 

Lizzy  could  hardly  find  voice  to  answer  this 
unexpected  re^Hroach. 

"  I  am  only  partly  in  man's  clothes,"  she  fil- 
tered, shrinking  back  to  the  wall.  '  It  is  only 
his  greatcoat  and  hat  that  I've  got  on;  and  I  dio 
it  only  because  a  cloak  blows  about  so,  and  you 
can't  use  your  arms.  I've  got  my  own  dress 
under  just  the  same.  Will  you  go  away  upstairs 
and  let  me  pass?  I  didn't  want  you  to  see  me 
at  such  a  time  as  this." 

*'  But  I  have  a  ri^t  to  see  you.  How  do  you 
think  there  can  be  anything  between  us  now?" 
Lizzy  was  silent.  *'  You  are  a  smuggler**'  he 
contmued  sadly. 

'« I  have  only  a  share  in  the  run,"  she  said. 

"That  mokes  no  difference.  Whatever  did 
you  engage  in' such  a  trade  as  that  for,  and  ke^ 
it  such  a  secret  frt>m  nie  all  this  time?  " 

'•  I  don't  do  it  always.  I  only  do  it  in  wrinter 
time  when  'tis  now  moon." 

"Well,  I  suppose  that's  because  it  can*t  be 
done  anywhen  else.  .  .  .  You  have  regularly 
upset  me,  Lizzy,' 

«*  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  Lizzy  meekly  r^died. 

"Well  now,"  said  he  more  tenderly,  ••no 
harm  is  done  as  yet.  Won't  you  for  the  sake  of 
me  give  up  this  blamable  and  dang^xms  prac- 
tice altogether?" 

"  I  must  do  my  best  to  save  this  run,*"  said 
she,  getting  rather  husky  in  the  throat,  "I 
don't  want  to  give  you  up— you  know  that;  but 
I  dont  want  to  lose  my  venture.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  now!  Why  I  have  kept  it  so  secret 
from  you  is  that  I  was  afraid  you  would  be 
angry  if  you  knew." 

"  I  should  think  so.  I  suppose  if  I  had  mar- 
ried you  without  finding  this  out  you'd'  have 
gone  on  with  it  just  the  same?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  think  so  far  ahead. 
I  only  went  to-night  to  bum  the  folks  ofl«  be- 
cause we  found  that  the  excise  men  knew  where 
the  tubs  were  to  be  landed." 

"It  is  a  pretty  mess  to  be  in  altogetiio*,  is 
this,"  said  the  distracted  young  minister.   "Well 

what  will  you  do  now?  " 
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Lizzy  slowly  murmured  the  particulars  of 
their  plan,  the  chief  of  which  were  that  they 
meant  to  try  their  luck  at  some  other  point  of 
the  shore  the  next  night;  that  three  landing 
places  had  been  agreed  upon  before  the  run  was 
attempted,  with  me  understanding  that,  if  the 
vessel  was  burnt  off  from  the  first  point,  which 
was  Ringstead,  as  it  had  been  by  her  to-night, 
the  crew  should  attempt  to  make  the  second, 
which  was  Lul worth,  on  the  second  nieht;  and 
if  tiiere,  too,  danger  threatened,  they  should  on 
the  thinl  night  try  the  third  place,  which  was 
behind  a  h^land  Airther  west 

*' Suppose  the  officers  hinder  them  landing 
there  too?  "  he  said,  his  attention  to  this  interest- 
ing programme  displacing  for  a  moment  his  con- 
cern at  ner  share  in  it. 

"Then  we  shan^t  try  anywhere  else  all  this 
dark — that^s  what  we  call  the  time  between  moon 
and  moon — and  perhaps  they^ll  string  the  tube  to 
a  stray-line,  ana  sink  'em  a  little  ways  from 
shore,  and  t^e  the  bearings;  and  then  when 
they  have  a  chance  they'll  go  to  creep  for  'em.'' 

•*  What's  that?  " 

"  Oh,  tJiey  11  go  out  in  a  boat  and  drag  a  cree^ 
er— -that^s  a  grapnel— along  the  bottom  till  it 
catch  hold  of  the  stray-line."      # 

The  minister  stood  thinking;  and  there  was 
no  sound  within  doors  but  the  tick  of  the  dock 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  quick  breathing  of  Lizzy, 
partly  from  her  walk  and  partly  from  agitation, 
as  she  stood  close  to  the  walU  not  in  such  com- 
plete darkness  but  that  he  could  discern  aeainst 
Its  whitewashed  surface  the  greatcoat  and  oroad 
hat  which  covered  her. 

**  Lizzy,  all  this  is  very  wrone,^  he  said. 
'*  Don^t  you  remember  the  lesson  of  the  tribute- 
money  P  *  Render  unto  C»sar  the  things  that  are 
Csesar's.'  Surely  you  have  heard  that  read 
times  enough  in  your  growing  up." 

*'He's  dead,"  she  pouted. 

'*But  the  spirit  of  the  text  is  in  force  just  the 
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same. 

**My  father  did  it,  and  so  did  nay  grandfather, 
and  ahnost  everybody  in  Nether-Mynton  lives  by 
it,  and  life  would  be  so  dull  if  it  wasn't  for  that, 
that  I  should  not  care  to  live  at  all." 

**I  am  nothing  to  live  for,  of  course,**  he  re- 
plied bitterly.  **  You  would  not  think  it  worth, 
while  to  jdve  up  this  wild  business  and  live  for 
me  alone  P" 

'*  I  have  never  looked  at  it  like  that." 

"And  you  won't  promise,  and  wait  till  I  am 

ready?" 

••  I  cannot  give  you  my  word  to-night."  And, 
looking  thoughtfully  down,  she  gradually  moved 
and  moved  away,  ^ing  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  closing  the  aoor  between  them.  IShe  re- 
mained there  in  the  dark  till  he  was  Ured  of 
waiting,  and  had  gone  up  to  his  own  chamber. 

Poor  Stockdale  was  dreadfully  depressed  all 
the  next  day  by  the  discoveries  of  the  ni^ht  be- 
fore. Lizzv  was  unmistakably  a  fascinating 
young  womim;  but  as  a  ministers  wife  she  was 
hardly  to  be  contemplated.  •*K  I  had  only 
stuck  to  father's  little  ^ocery  business,  instead 
of  gointr  in  for  the  mmistry,  she  would  have 
suited  me  beautifully!"  he  said  sadly,  until  he 
remembered  that  in  that  case  he  would  never 
have  come  from  his  distant  home  to  Nether- 
Mynton,  and  never  have  known  her. 

The  estrangement  between  them  was  not  com- 
plete, but  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of 


each  other's  company.  Once  during  the  day  he 
met  her  in  the  gsurden-path,  and  said,  turning  a 
reproachfiil  eye  upon  her,  "Do  you  promise, 
Uzzy?  "  But  she  did  not  reply.  The  evening 
drew  on,  and  he  knew  well  enough  that  Lizzy 
would  repeat  her  excursion  at  night — ^her  half- 
offended  manner  had  shown  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  altering  her  plans  at  pres- 
ent He  did  not  wish  to  repeat  his  own  share  of 
the  adventure;  but,  act  as  he  would,  his  uneasi- 
ness on  her  account  increased  with  the  dei^line  of 
day.  Supposing  ttiat  an  accident  should  happen 
to  her,  he  would  never  forgive  himself  for  not 
being  there  to  help,  much  as  he  disliked  the  idea 
of  seeming  to  countenance  such  unlawful  es- 
capades. 

Chapteb  V. 

HOW  THEY  WENT  TO  LULWORTH  AND  BACK. 

As  he  had  expected,  she  left  the  house  at  the 
same  hour  at  night,  this  time  passing  his  door 
without  stealth,  as  if  she  knew  very  well  that  he 
would  be  watching,  and  were  resolved  to  brave 
his  displeasure.  He  was  quite  ready,  opened 
the  door  quickly,  and  reached  the  back  door  almost 
as  soon  as  she. 

*'Then  you  will  go,  Lizzy?"  he  said  as  he 
stood  on  the  step  beside  her,  who  now  agniin  ap- 
peared as  a  little  man  with  a  &ce  altogeUier  un- 
sUited  to  his  clothes. 

*«I  must,"  she  said,  repressed  by  his  stem 
manner* 

**  Then  I  shall  go  too,"  said  he. 

"And  lam  sm-e  you  will  enjoy  it!"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  more  buoyant  tones.  *'  Everybody 
do  who  tries  it." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should,"  he  said.  "  But  I 
must  look  after  you." 

They  opened  toe  wicket  and  went  up  the  road 
abreast  of  each  other,  but  at  some  distance  apart, 
scarcely  a  word  passing  between  them.  The 
evening  was  rather  less  favorable  to  smuggling 
enterprise  than  the  last  had  been,  the  wind^being 
lower,  and  the  sky  somewhat  clear  towards  the 
north. 

*'  It  is  rather  lighter,"  said  Stockdale. 

*"Tis,  unfortunately,"  said  she.  "But  it 
is  only  from  those  stars  over  there.  The  moon 
was  new  to-day  at  four  o'clock,  and  I  expected 
clouds.  I  hope  wo  shall  be  able  to  do  it  liiis 
dark,  for  when  we  have  to  sink  'em  for  long  it 
makes  the  stuff  taste  bleachy,  and  folks  don'tlike 
it  so  weU." 

Her  course  was  different  fix>m  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  bi*anching  off  to  the  left  over 
Lord's  Barrow  as  soon  as  they  had  got  out  of 
the  lane  and  crossed  the  highway.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Chaldon  Down,  Stockdale,  who  had 
been  in  perplexed  thought  as  to  what  he  should 
say  to  her,  decided  that  he  would  not  attempt 
expostulation  now,  while  she  was  excited  by  the 
adventure,  but  wait  till  it  was  over,  and  endea- 
vor to  keep  her  from  such  practices  in  future. 

It  occurred  to  him  once  or  twice,  as  they  ram- 
bled on,  that  should  they  be  surprised  by  the 
excisemen,  his  situation  would  be  more  awkward 
than  hers,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  his 
true  motive  in  coming  to  the  spot;  but  the  risk 
was  a  slight  consideration  beside  his  wish  to  be 
with  her. 

They  now  arrived  at  a  ravine  which  lay  on 
the  outskirts  of  Caldon,  a  village  two  miles  on 
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their  way  towards  the  point  of  their  shore  they 
sought.  Lizzy  broke  the  silence  this  time:  "I 
have  to  wait  here  to  meet  the  carriers.  I  don^ 
know  if  they  iiave  come  yet.    As  I  told  you,  we 

§0  to  Lulworth  to-ni^ht,  and  it  is  two  miles  fur- 
ler  than  Ringatead." 

It  turned  out  that  the  men  had  already  come; 
for  while  she  spoke  two  or  three  dozen  heads 
broke  the  line  of  the  slope,  and  a  company  of 
men  at  once  descended  from  the  bushes  wnere 
they  had  been  lyinff  in  wait.  These  caniers 
were  men  whom  Lizzy  and  other  proprietors 
regularly  employed  to  bring  tlie  tubs  from  the 
boat  to  a  hioing-place  inland.  They  were  all 
young  fellows  of  Nether-Mynton,  Cnaldon,  and 
the  neighborhood,  quiet  and  inoffensiye  persons, 
who  simply  engaged  to  cai'ry  the  cargo  for 
Lizzy  and  her  cousin  Owlett,  as  they  would 
have  engaged  in  any  other  labor  for  which  they 
were  fairly  well  paid. 

At  a  word  from  her  they  closed  in  together. 
'*  You  had  better  take  it  now,^'  she  said  to  them ; 
and  handed  to  each  a  packet.  It  contained  six 
shillings,  their  remuneration  for  the  night^s 
underta^ng,  which  was  paid  beforehand  with- 
out reference  to  success  or  fEulure;  but,  besides 
this,  they  had  the  privilege  of  selling  as  agents 
when  the  run  was  successfully  made.  As  soon 
as  it  was  done,  she  said  to  them,  *'  The  place  is 
the  old  one  at  Lulworth;*^  the  men  till  that 
moment  not  having  been  told  whither  they  were 
bound,  for  obvious  reasons.  **  Owlett  will 
meet  you  there/^  added  Lizzy.  I  shall  follow 
behind,  to  see  that  we  are  not  watched.'' 

Hie  carriers  went  on,  and  Stockdale  and  Mrs. 
Newberry  followed  at  the  distance  of  a  stoneV 
throw.  •*  What  do  these  men  do  by  dayP " 
he  said. 

**  Twelve  or  fourteen  of  them  be  laboring  men. 
Some  be  brickmakers,  some  carpeiitera,  some 
masons,  some  thatchers.  They  are  all  known  to 
me  very  well.  Nine  oi  'em  are  of  your  own 
con^*egation." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  Stockdale. 

••  O,  I  know  you  can't  I  only  told  you.  The 
othei*s  are  more  church-inclined,  because  they 
supply  the  passon  with  all  the  spirits  he  re- 
quires, and  they  don't  wish  to  show  unfriendli- 
ness to  a  customer." 

**  How  do  you  choose  'em?  "  said  Stockdale. 

**  We  choose  'em  for  their  closeness,  and  be- 
cause they  are  stronj^  and  surefooted,  and  able 
to  carry  a  heavy  loaoa  long  day  without  being 
thred." 

Stockdale  sighed  as  she  enumerated  each  pai*- 
ticular,  for  it  proved  how  far  involved  in  the 
business  a  woman  must  be  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  its  conditions  and  needs.  And 
yet  he  felt  more  tenderly  towards  her  at  this 
mmnent  than  he  had  felt  all  the  foregoing  day. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  her  experienced  manner  and 
bold  indifference  stirred  his  admiration  in  spite 
of  himself. 

**  Take  my  arm,  Lizzy."  he  murmured. 

«*  I  don't  want  it,"  she  said.  *•  Besides,  we  may 
never  be  to  each  other  again  what  we  once  have 

been." 

*•  That  depends  upon  you,"  said  he,  and  they 
went  on  agam  as  before. 

The  hiral  carriers  paced  along  over  Chaldon 
Down  with  as  little  hesitation  a^  if  it  had  been 
day,  avoiding  the  cart-way,  and  leaving  the  vil- 
lage of  East  Chaldon  on  the  left,  so  as  to  reach 


the  crest  of  the  hUl  at  a  lonely  trackless  place 
not  far  from  the  ancient  earthwork  called  Round 
Hound.  An  hour's  brisk  walking  brought  tbem 
within  sound  of  the  sea,  not  many  hundred  yards 
from  Lulworth  Cove.  Here  t^ej  paused,  and 
Lizzy  and  Stockdale  came  up  with  them,  when 
they  went  on  together  to  the  veree  of  the  clifll 
One  of  the  men  now  producea  an  iron  bar, 
which  he  drove  firmly  into  the  soil  a  yard  from 
the  edge,  and  attached  to  it  a  rope  that  he  bad 
uncoiled  from  his  body.  They  all  began  to  de- 
scend«  partly  stepping  partly  sliding  down  the 
incline,  as  the  rope  shpped  through  uieir  hands. 

"You  will  not  ffo  to  the  bottom,  UzzyP  "  said 
Stockdale  anxiously. 

••  No.   I  stay  here  to  watch,"  she  said.    ••  Owl 
ett  is  down  there." 

Ilie  men  remained  quite  silent  when  they 
reached  the  shore ;  and  the  next  thing  audible 
to  the  two  at  the  top  was  the  dip  of  heavy  ooza, 
and  the  dashine  of  waves  against  a  boat^s  bow. 
In  a  moment  the  keel  gently  touched  the  shingle, 
and  Stockdale  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  thir^- 
six  carriers  running  forwards  over  the  pebbles 
towards  the  point  <u  landing. 

There  was  a  sousing  in  the  water  as  of  a 
brood  of  ducks  f)lun^ng  in,  showing  that  the 
men  had  not  been  particular  about  keeping  thdr 
legs,  or  even  their  waists,  dry  from  toeDrine; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  see  what  the]^  were  do- 
ing, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  smn^Ie  was 
trampled  a^;iun.  The  iron  bar  sustainmg^  the 
rope,  on  which  Stockdale's  hand  rested,  began  to 
swerve  a  little,  and  the  carriers  one  by  one  ap- 
peared climbing  up  the  sloping  clifi^  drilling 
audibly  as  they  came,  and  sustaining  themselves 
by  the  guide-rope.  Each  man  on  reaching^  the 
top  was  seen  to  be  carrying  a  pair  of  tal>s,  one 
on  his  back  and  one  on  bis  chest,  the  two  being 
slung  together  hj  cords  passing  round  the  chine 
hoops,  and  resting  on  the  canier's  shoulderg. 
Some  of  the  stronger  men  carried  three  by  put- 
ting an  extra  one  on  the  top  behind,  bat  the  cus- 
tomary load  was  a  pair,  these  being  quite  wei^ty 
enough  to  give  tbeu*  bearer  the  sensation  of 
having  chest  and  backbone  in  contact  after  a 
walk  of  four  or  five  miles. 

•*  Where  is  OwlettP"  said  Lizzy  to  one  of 
them. 

'*  He  will  not  come  up  this  way,"  said  the  car> 
rier.  *•  He's  to  bide  on  shore  till  we  be  safe  off." 
Then,  without  waiting  for  the  rest,  the  foremoet 
men  plunged  across  the  down;  and,  wh^i  die 
last  had  ascended,  Lizzy  pulled  up  the  rope, 
wound  it  round  her  arm,  wrieglcd  the  bar  from 
the  sod,  and  turned  to  follow  uie  carrier. 

•*  You  are  very  anxious  about  Owlett's  eaietj,^ 
said  the  minister. 

**Was  there  ever  such  a  man!"  said  Lizzy. 
**  Why,  isn't  he  my  cousin?  " 

<*  Yes.  WelU  it  is  a  bad  night's  work,^  said 
Stockdale  heavily.  *'  But  I'll  carry  the  bar  and 
rope  for  you." 

**  Thank  God,  the  tubs  have  got  so  £Bur  all 
right ; "  said  she. 

Stockdale  shook  his  head,  and  taking  the  bar, 
walked  by  her  side  towards  the  downs ;  and  the 
moan  of  the  sea  was  heard  no  more. 

**  Is  this  what  you  meant  the  other  day  when 
you  spoke  of  having  business  with  Owlett?*" 
the  young  man  asked. 

*'  This  1b  it,"  she  replied .  "I  never  see  him  on 
any  other  matter." 
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'*A  partnership  of  that  kind  with  a  young 
man  is  very  odd.'' 

**It  was  be^nn  by  my  &ther  and  his,  who 
were  brother»-m  law." 

Her  companion  could  not  blind  himself  to  the 
fact  that  where  tastes  and  pursuits  were  so  akin 
as  Liszy's  and  Owlett%  and  where  risks  were 
shared,  aa  with  them,  in  'eveiy  imdertaking, 
there  would  be  a  peculiar  i^propriateness  in  her 
answering  Owlett's  standing  Question  on  mat- 
rimony in  the  affirmative.  This  did  not  soothe 
Stookdale,  its  tendency  being  rather  to  stimulate 
in  him  an  effort  Jto  make  the  pair  as  inaopropri- 
ate  as  possible,  and  win  her  away  from  this  noc- 
turnal crew  to  correctness  of  conduct  and  a  min- 
ister's parlor  in  some  far-removed  inland  coimty. 

Thev  had  been  walking  near  enough  to  the 
file  of  carriers  for  Stockdale  to  perceive  that, 
when  tfc^y  got  into  the  road  to  the  village,  they 
split  up  into  two  companies  o^  uneqiud  size, 
each  of  which  made  off  m  a  direction  of  its  own. 
One  companv,  the  smaller,  of  the  two,  went 
I  towards  the  church,  and  by  the  time  that  Lizzy 
,  and  Stockdale  reached  their  own  house  these 
mea  had  scaled  the  churchyard  wall,  and  were 
proceeding  noiselessly  over  the  pjass  within. 

"  I  see  Uiat  Owlett  hev  arranged  for  one  batch 
to  be  put  in  the  church  again,'^observed  Lizzy. 
**Do  you  remember  my  taking  you  there  tne 
first  ni^t  vou  came?  " 

•'  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Stockdale.  ••  No  won- 
der you  had  permission  to  broach  the  tubs— they 
were  his,  I  suppose?'* 

••No,  they  were  not— they  were  mine;  I  had 
permission  from  myself.  The  day  after  that 
they  went  several  miles  inland  in  a  wagon-load 
of  manure,  and  sold  very  well. 

At  this  moment  ^e  group^  of  men  who  had 
made  off  to  the  left  some  time  before  began 
leaping  one  by  one  from  the  hed^e  opposite 
LisEy's  house,  and  the  first  man.  who  nad  no  tubs 
upon  his  shoulders,  came  forward. 

••Mrs.  Newberry,  isn't  it?"  he  said  hastily. 

"  Yes,  Jhn,"said  she.    "  What's  the  matter?" 

**I  find  that  we  can't  put  any  in  Badger's  Clump 
to-niffht,  Lizzy,"  said  Owlett.  ••The  plaoe  is 
watched.  We  must  sling  the  apple-tree  in  the 
orchet  if  there's  time.  We  can't  put  any  more 
under  the  church  lumber  than  I  have  sent  on 
there,  and  my  mixen  hev  already  more  in  en  than 
issaf^.'' 

••  Very  wdl,**  she  said.  ••  Be  quick  about  it — 
that's  all.    What  can  I  do?" 

**  Nothing  at  all,  please.  Ah,  it  is  the  minister 
— ^you  two  mat  can't  do  anything  had  better  get 
indoors  and  not  be  seed." 

While  Owlett  thus  conversed,  in  a  tone  so  fUll 
of  contraband  anxiety  and  so  free  from  lover's 
Jealousy,  the  men  who  followed  him  had  been 
decendmg  one  by  one  from  the  hedge;  and  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  when  the  hindmost 
took  his  leap,  the  cord  slipped  which  sustained  his 
tubs :  the  result  was  that  both  the  ke^  fell  into 
the  road,  one  of  them  being  stove  m  by  the 
blow. 

••'Od  drown  it  all!"  said  Owlett,  rushing 
back. 

••It  is  worth  a  good  deal,  I  suppose?"  said 
Stockdale. 

•*Ono — about  two  guineas  and  half  to  us 
now,"  said  Lizzy,  excitedly.  ••  It  isn't  that — it 
is  the  smell.  It  is  so  bla^in^  strong  before  it 
has  been  lowered,  that  it  smefls  dreacBully  when 
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spilt  in  the  road  like  that!  I  do  hope  Latimer 
won't  pass  by  till  it  is  gone  off.'* 

Owlett  and  one  or  two  others  picked  up  the 
burst  tub  and  began  to  scrape  and  trample  over 
the  spot,  to  disperse  tlie  liquor  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  then  they  all  entered  the  gate  of  Owlett's 
orchard,  which  adjoined  Lizzy's  garden  on  the 
right.  Stockdale  did  not  care  to  follow  them, 
for  several  on  recognising  him  had  looked  won- 
deringly  nt  his  presence,  though  they  said  noth- 
iy;.  Lizzy  left  nis  side  and  went  to  the  bottom 
ofthe  ffarden,  looking  over  the  hedge  into  the 
orchard,  where  the  men  could  be  dimly  seen 
bustling  about,  and  apparently  hiding  the  tubs. 
All  was  done  noiselessly,  and  witliout  a  lig^t; 
and  when  it  was  over  they  dispersed  in  different 
directions,  those  who  had  taken  their  cargoes  to 
the  church  having  already  gone  off  to  their 
homei*. 

Lizzy  returned  to  the  garden-ffate,  over  which 
Stockdale  was  still  abstractedly  leaning:.  ••  It  is 
all  finished :  I  am  goin^  indoors  now/'  she  said 
gently.    ♦•  I  will  leave  me  door  ajar  for  you." 

•*  O  no— you  needn't,"  said  Stockdale;  **  I  am 
coming  too." 

But  before  either  of  them  had  moved,  the 
faint  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  broke  upon  the  ear» 
and  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  point  where  the 
track  across  the  down  joined  the  tmrd  road. 

•'They  are  just  too  late!"  cried  Lizzy  ezult- 
ingly. 

"Who?"  said  Stockdale. 

••  Latimer,  the  riding-officer,  and  some  assistant 
of  his.    We  had  better  go  indoors." 

They  entered  the  house,  and  Lizzy  bolted  the 
door.  •'  Please  don't  get  a  light,  Mr.  Stockdale,'* 
she  said. 

••  Of  course  I  will  not,"  said  he. 

••  I  thought  you  mi^ht  1)e  on  the  side  of  the 
King,"  said  Lizzy,  with  faintest  sarcasm. 

"lam."  said  Stockdale.  "But,  Lizzy  New- 
berry, I  love  you,  and  you  know  it  perfectly 
well;  and  you  ought  to  know,  if  you  do  not, 
what  I  have  suffer^  in  my  conscience  on  your 
account  these  last  few  days." 

•'  I  guess  very  well,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "Yet 
I  don't  see  why.    Ah,  you  are  better  than  I! " 

The  trotting  of  the  horses  seemed  to  have  again 
died  away,  and  the  pair  of  listeners  touched  each 
other's  fingers  in  the  cold  ••  Good-night "  of  those 
whom  something  seriously  divided.  They  were 
on  the  landing,  but  before  they  had  taken  three 
steps  apart,  the  tramp  of  the  horsemen  suddenly 
revivoa,  almost  close  to  the  house.  Lizzy  turned 
to  the  staircase  window,  opened  the  casement 
about  an  inch,  and  put  her  face  close  to  the 
aperture.  "Yes,  one  of  'em  is  Latimer,"  she 
whispered.  "He  always  rides  a  white  horse. 
One  would  think  it  was  the  last  color  for  a  man 
hi  that  line." 

Stockdale  looked,  and  saw  the  white  shape  of 
the  animal  as  it  passed  by ;  but  before  the  riders 
had  gone  another  ten  yards,  Latimer  reined  in 
his  horse,  and  said  something  to  his  companion 
which  neither  Stockdale  nor  Lizzy  could  hear. 
Its  drift  was,  liowever,  soon  made  evident,  for 
the  other  man  stopped  also;  and  sharply  tumini^ 
the  horses'  heads  they  cautiously  retraced  their 
steps.  When  they  were  again  opposite  Mrs. 
Newberry's  garden,  Latimer  dismounted,  and 
the  man  on  the  dark  horse  did  the  same. 

Lizzy  and  Stockdale.  intently  listening  and  ob- 
serving the  proceedings,  naturally  put  their  heads 
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10  close  as  possible  to  the  slit  formed  by  the 
lightly  opened  casemeDt;  and  thus  it  occarred 
iiat  at  last  their  cheeks  came  positively  into 
jontact.  They  went  on  listening,  as  if  they  did 
lot  know  of  the  singular  circumstance  which 
lad  happened  to  their  faces,  and  the  pressure  of 
Mhch  to  each  rather  increased  than  lessened  with 
flie  lapse  of  time. 

They  could  hear  the  excisemen  sniffing  the  air 
ike  hounds  as  they  paced  slowly  along.  When 
:hey  reached  the  spot  where  the  tub  had  burst, 
i)oth  stopped  on  the  instant. 

"  Ay,  ay,  'tis  quite  strong  here,"  said  the  sec- 
>nd  officer.    *'  Shall  we  knock  at  the  door  P  '^ 

"Well,  no,"  said  Latimer.  "Maybe  this  is 
3nly  a  trick  to  put  us  off  the  scent.  Thej 
(wouldn't  kick  up  tbis  stink  anywhere  neai*  then* 
hiding-place.  I  have  known  such  things  be- 
Fore." 

•*  Anyhow,  the  things,  or  some  of  'em,  must 
tiaye  been  brought  this  way,"  said  the  other. 

**  Yes,"  said  Latimer  musingly.  "  Unless  'tis 
Eill  done  to  tole  us  the  wrong  way.  I  have  a 
mind  that  we  go  home  for  to-night  without  sabr- 
ing a  word,  and  come  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing with  more  hands.  I  know  they  liaye  storages 
about  here,  but  we  can  do  nothing  by  this  owl's 
light.  We  will  look  round  the  pariso  and  see  if 
everybody  is  in  bod,  John ;  and  if  all  is  quiet, 
we  wi"  1  do  as  I  say." 

They  went  on,  and  the  two  inside  the  window 
could  hear  them  passing  leisurely  through  the 
whole  village,  the  street  of  which  curveQ  round 
at  the  bottom  and  entered  the  turnpike  road  at 
anotlier  junction.  This  way  the  excisemen  fol- 
lowed, and  the  amble  of  their  horses  died  quite 
away. 

"What  will  you  doP"  said  Stockdale,  with- 
drawing from  his  position. 

She  knew  that  he  alluded  to  the  coming  search 
by  the  officers,  to  divert  her  attention  from  their 
own  tender  incident  by  the  casement,  which  he 
wished  to  be  passed  over  as  a  thin^  rather  dreamt 
of  than  done.  "Oh,  nothing,"  she  replied,  with 
as  much  coolness  as  she  could  command  under 
her  disappointment  at  his  manner.  "  We  often 
have  such  storms  as  this.  You  would  not  be 
frightened  if  you  Imew  what  fools  they  are. 
Fancy  riding  o^  horseback  through  the  place;  of 
course  they  will  hear  and  see  nobody  while  tiiey 
make  that  noise;  but  they  are  always  afraid  to 
get  ofiE^  in  case  some  of  our  fellows  soould  burst 
out  upon  'em,  and  tie  them  up  to  the  gate-post, 
as  they  have  done  before  now.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Stockdale." 

She  closed  the  window  and  went  to  her  room, 
where  a  tear  fell  from  her  eyes ;  and  that  not  be- 
cause of  the  alertness  of  the  riding  officers. 
[Concluded  in  our  next.] 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  AT  ROME. 

[The three  papers  below  show:  1.  How  rap- 
idly the  Roman  Catholic  body  has  increased 
since  it  was  made  free  in  England ;  2.  How  the 
London  Tinted  believes  the  fSnglish  nation  feels 
about  it;  and  3.  How  thoroughly  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  destroy  the  same  freedom  for 
Protestantism  if  they  had  the  power.— -Bi.] 

Firet  Paper:  A  communication  to  the  London  Times 
ofApHl  18, 1879. 

"Easter  Sunday  was  the  jubilee  of  Catholic 
emaneipation.     It  was  on  the  ISth  of  April, 


1829,  that  King  George  lY.  signed  the  Act  of 
Parliament  giving  rehef  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
British  Empire  and  permitting  them  to  hold 
seats  in  Parliament  and  in  the  public  service. 
None  of  the  ministei-s  who  carried  the  measure 
are  at  present  living,  nor  is  there  at  present  sit- 
ting in  Westminster  a  single  member  of  Parliv 
ment  who  voted  for  or  a^nst  it.    The  progress 
of  Catholicism  in  Great  Britain  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  has  been  extraordinary,  and  success- 
ively several  Bills  have  since  been  passed  giving 
relief  to  Roman  Catholics  in  detail  and  provkP 
in^  for  the  full  enjoyment  by  th^  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other  commun- 
ions.   In  1835  the  first  Catholic  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  was  appointed  in  the  Mr.  O^Logfalen 
who  was  chosen  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland 
and,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  beoime  the  first 
Catholic  judge  since  the  Revolution.    Ten  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  there  were  five 
Catholic  members  representing  English  consti- 
tuencies in  Parliament  and  30  representing  Irish 
constituencies,  and  there  were  over  600  Catholic 
clergymen  in  Great  Britain  miiiisteriii£^  at  520 
places  of  worship.    In  1851  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation had  reached  nearly  two  nulllona,  possessed 
694  chapels,  53  colleges  and  religious  houses, 
and  972  priests  in  Great  Britain,    la  the  British 
Empire  there  were,  in  1851,  70  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  Apostolic  Vicars  performing  epis- 
copal functions.    In  1861  only  one  EngliSi  con- 
stituency was  represented  by  a  Catholic  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  there  were  20  Catholic 
peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  92  Catholic 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.     There 
were  in  Great  Britain  alone,  1,312  priests,  993 
Catholic  churches,  49  monastic  communities, 
155  convents,  and  32  colleges.    In  1871  there 
were  38  Catholic  peers  and  37  Catholic  memben 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  only  one.  Lord  Rob- 
ert Montagu,  representing  an  English  boroogii, 
Huntingdon;  and  the  then  Lora  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  was  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  Catholic.    Last  year  there  were  no  less 
Uian  126  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  or  districts 
administered  by  bishops  in  the  British  Empire, 
the  Catholic  population  of  which  is  computed  at 
nearly  14  millions  of  people.     There  are  34 
Catholic  peers,  26  holding  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  51  Catholic  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     In  Great  Britain  there  are  18 
archbishops  or  bishops,  2,140  priests,  and  1,348 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  wnile  the  (>Uholic 
population  remains  at  little  over  two  millions. 
There  are  no  Catholic  judges  in  tibe  superior 
courts  in  Great  Britain,  nor  are  there  any  Cath- 
olic   membera    representing   constituencies  in 
Great  Britain  in  rarliament,  but  five  members 
of  Her  M^esty^s  Privy  Council  are  Catholics.'*' 

Second  Paper:  Editorial  from  the  IHmee,  rrferring 
to  the  above. 

THE  BOMISH  CHURCH  AND  TOLEBATIQK. 

We  print  to-dav  a  short  paragraph  on  the 
"Jubilee  of  Catoolic  Emancipation,"  which 
reads  in  striking  and  sgnificant  contrast  to  the 
recent  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
on  the  subject  of  Ptotestant  sdiools  in  Rome. 
Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  measures  for 
emancipation  of  Catholics  in  the  United  King- 
dom became  law,  and  if  Catholics  take  stock  of 
the  result  with  pardonable  pride  and  exultation, 
their   Protestant  fellow-subjects   can  aiOford  to 
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contemplate  It  without  misgiying.  The  conces- 
sion was  made, 'not  in  the  interests  of  an  aggres- 
sive and  intolerant  &ith,  but  to  princi];nes  of 
civil  justice  which  had  too  lon^  been  hold  in 
abeyance.  It  was  made,  indeed,  m  spite  of  the 
certainty  that  the  Romish  faith  would  profit 
by  the  removal  of  its  disabilities,  as  it  now 
boasts  that  it  has  done.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  intro- 
ducing the  measure  which  cost  him  the  sev- 
erance of  the  most  cherished  political  connection 
of  his  life,  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  to  civil  equality  might 
lead  to  a  struggle  for  .reli^ous  supremacy, 
and  he  has  frankly  accepted  the  issue.  If,  after 
justice  had  been  done,  he  said,  the  struggle  could 
not  be  avoided,  at  any  rate  it  would  be  waged, 
not  for  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  but  for  the 
predominance  of  an  intolerant  relision,  and  in 
such  a  contest  we  should  be  at  no  msadvantage 
for  having  conceded  all  tliat  justice  could  demai^ 
and  thereoy  secured  the  sympathy  of  all  to  whom 
freedom  was  dear.  Another  statesman  of  the 
time,  shrewd,  witlr,  and  inaouciarUf  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a 
question  on  which  all  the  fools  were  on  one  side 
and  all  the  clever  fellows  on  the  other,  but  that 
for  once  the  fools  were  in  the  right  and  the  clever 
fellows  in  the  wrong.  He,  too,  foresaw  that  the 
true  Ultramontane  temper  was  not.  one  to  be  sat- 
ined by  an  appeal  to  civil  justice  and  equality; 
that  while  the  Church  militant  and  suppliant 
condescends  to  use  the  weapons  of  its  foes,  the 
Church  triumphant  would  throw  them  aside  and 
trample  on  them  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer 
needed.  Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Cathmic 
Emancipation  was  granted*  and  Catholics  com- 
placently reckon  up  their  gains.  Happily,  no 
religious  struggle  such  as  that  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  thought  possible  fifty  years  a^  has 
taken  place  in  this  country.  But  the  spirit  of 
Rome  18  still  unchanged.  The  Pope  regi'cts,  in 
language  which  would  be  touching  if  it  were 
not  so  stran^ly  obsolete,  that  his  lot  has  fallen 
on  such  evil  times  that  he  cannot  even  check  the 
spread  of  Protestantism  in  Rome  itself.  Thus 
another  Pontiff  whose  accession  was  thought  to 
betoken  the  admission  of  a  more  generous,  tol- 
erant spirit  into  the  councils  of  Uie  Vatican  falls 
back,  by  the  inevitable  gravitation  of  infallibility, 
on  the  syllabus  of  his  predecessor,  which  com- 
prehensively condemns  as  a  final  error  the  prop- 
osition that  the  '*  Sovereign  Pontiff  can  or  ought 
to  make  his  peace  with  progress,  with  liberalism, 
and  with  modem  Civilization.^* 

We  have  now  seen  two  successive  Popes 
whose  accession  has  been  hailed  as  affording  the 
promise  of  such  a  reconciliation.  Pius  IX. 
might  at  one  time  have  been  regarded  almost  as 
a  rope  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  lie  lived  to  pro- 
mulgate the  Syllabus  and  to  proclaim  the  dogma 
cj^I^bUibiHty.  Leo  XIH.  was  expected  to  dis- 
card the  evil  influences  which  made  the  last 
years  of  Pius  IX.  a  burden  to  all  but  one  school 
of  Catholics;  yet  before  he  has  reigned  a  year  he 
is  found  r^retting  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power  which  enabled  his  predecessors  to  keep 
Protestantism  out  of  Rome.  No  practical  famil- 
iarity with  this  spectacle  of  a  generous  man 
gracfually  yielding  to  the  influences  of  an  intol- 
erant creed,  no  theoretical  conviction  of  its  log- 
ical necessi^,  suffices  to  disoel  the  melancholy 
it  occasions.  A  truly  liberal  Pope,  like  that  ideal 
Angelica  whose  anticipated  coming  a  great  Eng- 


lish novelist  has  touched  with  such  true  pathos 
and  poetry,  is  the  aspiration  of  all  generous- 
minded  men  at  each  successive  vacancy  of  the 
Pontifical  chair.  Time  after  time  the  aspiration 
seems  to  be  fulfilled,  but  again  and  again  the 
Pope  remains  long  after  the  liberaJ  has  van- 
ished. It  will  be  said  that  this  is  ^e  necessary 
issue  of  Ultramontane  principles.  The  conten- 
tion may  be  true;  but,  happily,  Ultramontanism 
is  not  yet  co-extensive  witn  the  Catholic  world, 
and  outsiders  at  least  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
^ret  the  extension  of  its  bfddful  influence. 
Moreover,  we  in  this  country  have  earned  the 
right  to  look  upon  the  whole  questi<m  from 
another  point  of  view.  We  have  long  yielded 
to  demands  put  forth  by  the  Catiiolics  themselves 
on  the  grounds  of  fireedom  and  toleradon.  We 
have  not  found  it  easy  to  sympatluze  with  Prince 
Bismarck  in  his  high-hand^  conduct  of  the 
Ctdturkampf.  We  Imve  maintained,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  history  and  traditions,  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  a  rival  and  even  aggres- 
sive form  of  faith  is  not  to  attraapt  to  suppress  it 
hf  force,  but  to  give  it  a  fiur  field  and  no  favor, 
for  fifty  years  the  Catholic  fiuth  has  ei\joyed 
absolute  toleration  in  this  country,  with  no  in- 
significant results.  It  would  not  be  unreasona- 
ble if  we  were  to  look  for  a  little  reciprocity 
from  Rome.  But  with  Ultramontanism,  when 
any  question  of  toleration  arises,  long  experience 
ought  to  have  tau^t  us  that  reciprocity  exists, 
as  the  Irishman  said,  all  on  one  side. 

The  letter  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  iHvites  all 
good  Catholics  in  Rome  "  to  testify  against  the 
insults  offered  by  Protestants  ^'  to  the  mith ;  and 
with  this  object  they  are  to  attend  one  of  the 
Roman  Churches  next  Sunday.  This  appeal  is 
a  practical  comment  on  the  rope's  recent  mes- 
sa^  of  no  little  si^i6cance.  The  Pope  was 
mild,  politic,  and  almost  dignified,  though  he 
advocated  a  policy  which  the  liberal  sentiment 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  has  long  since  con- 
demned. To  read  his  polished  sentences  r^ret- 
ting  that  the  world  had  gone  so  far  in  its  evil 
course  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  perse- 
cute for  conscience^  sake  even  in  Rome  itself 
only  raises  a  feeling  of  mild  astonishment,  such 
as  might  be  excited  by  a  man  who  regretted  the 
decline  of  astrology.  These  are  but  tJie  com- 
monplaces of  Papal  rhetoric,  though  they  are 
tmncd  by  the  present  Pope  with  a  grace  and  a 
regretful  benevolence  such  as  Pius  IX.  never 
cared  to  affect.  But  the  Cardinal  Vicar^  appeal 
is  far  more  practical  and  straightforward. 
There  is  the  true  ring  of  the  "Don't  put  him 
under  the  pump"  order  of  toleration  about  it. 

In  Rome  itself  such  an  appeal  to  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  is  not  likely  to  be  very  effective, 
thanks  to  circumstances  which  the  Pope  still  re- 
grets though  the  world  congratulates  itself  upon 
them.  BiS  we  know  only  too  well  what  we  are 
likely  to  be  its  effects  elsewhere.  If  Catholics 
in  Rome  are  invited  by  their  highest  dignitaries 
to  testify  against  so-called  insiuts  to  the  faith, 
which  are  but  the  consequences  of  a  freedom  of 
worship  and  teaching  freely  conceded  to  Catho- 
lics elsewhere,  the  example  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
bettered  where  Catholics  are  more  fervid  and 
their  ecclesiastical  teachers,  perhaps,  less  scru- 
pulous. An  abstract  of  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Council  of  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman 
Catholics  shows  that,  in  Connemara  at  least,  the 
Irish  Catholics  have  not  waited  for  the  Pope's 
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sanction  and  encouragement,  or  the  Cardinal 
Vicar's  invitation,  in  oroer  to  read  their  Protest- 
ant neighbors  a  lesson  in  toleration  as  interpreted 
by  Ultramontanes.  What  the  Pope  would  put 
down  wi^  the  strong  arm  if  he  eould»  the  Cath- 
olic rabble  of  Connemara  seems  to  be  trying  to 
put  down  by  the  like  means  ^nd  with  we  like 
object.  It  has  organized,  we  are  told,  a  reg- 
ular crusade,  accompanied  by  violent  assaults 
on  unoffendiii^  Protestants,  by  wrecking  imd 
burning  of  buildings,  and  by  the  establisbment 
of  a  re%n  of  terror  and  of  mob  law  throuj^out 
the  district.  This,  then,  is  the  result  of  fifty 
years  of  Catholic  emancipation.  We  can  affora 
to  regard  the  spread  of  Catholicism  with  indif- 
erence  so  long  as  it  respects  the  laws  which  af- 
ford it  hospitality  and  immunity.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  snare  the  Pope's  regret  that  we  have 
surrendered  the  powers  which  envied  us  to  per- 
secute an  alien  faith  or  which  placed  it  under 
disabilities.  But  the  freedom  which  Protestants 
have  conceded  must  not  in  its  turn  be  denied  to 
them  even  in  a  remote  corner  of  Ireland.  Prot- 
estants, no  less  than  Catholics,  must  be  free  tQ 
Eractioe  their  faith  and  to  propogate  it  by  all 
iwful  means.  But  the  wi^eckiug  of  Protestant 
schools  and  the  assault  of  Protestimt  teachers 
'and  converts  is  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  toleration  which,  though  it  may  be  encouiv 
aged  by  the  latest  utterances  of  -the  Vatican,  is 
certainly  a  sorry  return  by  Irish  Catholics  to  a 
nation  which  conceded  Catholic  Emancipation 
fifty  years  ligo. 

Third  Paper :  The  Pape*i  wUh  to  itop  ProUttant 
Sehooli  in  Rome. 

THE  VATICAN. 

Bamct  April  7. 

I  have  already  transmitted  the  substance  of 
the  Pope's  letter  to  the  Cardinal- Vicar  as  far  as 
I'elates  to  its  primary  object,  the  settine  forth  the 
evils  created  by  Protestant  schools  in  Rome,  the 
efforts  made  by  sti'angers  to  increase  them,  the 
foreign  gold  employed  to  maintain  tliera,  and 
the  pi*actical  way  in  which  Leo  XIII.  intends  to 
meet  Uie  difficulty  and  mitigate  what  he  cannot 
pi*event.  But,  apait  from  the  subject  of  which 
the  letter  treats,,  it  has  a  Airther  and  perhaps  a 
greater  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  explicitly 
confirms  the  impression  conveyed  by  his  pre- 
vious liters  and  utterances  —  ad  impression 
combated  by  many  both  in  Italian  and  the  Eng- 
lish press — ^that  he  understands  the  liberty  and 
dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  signify  remov- 
ing from  Rome  the  means  of  pi*acticing  and 
propagating  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Romans  is  heretical ;  that  if  he  possessed  the  lib- 
erty he  claims  he  would  employ  it  to  close  all 
Protestant  schools  and  places  of  worship  in 
Rome ;  ahd  that  his  gradually  inci*easiYig  insist* 
ence  on  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  is 
prompted  by  the  equally  increasing  comiction 
that  imtil  the  Roman  Pontiff  i-eealns  earthly 
sway  in  this  city  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
prohibit  liberty  of  worship  and  instruction.  The 
Pope  writes : — 

**  You  well  know.  Signer  Cardinal,  that  this 
manner  of  instructing  youth  without  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  the  Church  was  introduced  into 
the  States  of  the  Holy  See  little  by  little,  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  legitimate  rule  of  the  Pon- 


tiff; and,  further,  that,  without  taking  into  the 
slightest  account  the  ver7  special  eomntionB  sod 
character  with  which  Rome  is  invested  in  ttie 
eyes  of  all  as  being  the  seat  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  and  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  here  also 
the  door  of  the  most  ample  liberty  was  opened 
to  error.    Hence  it  came  about  that  within  these 
august  walls,  where  before  no  other  teaching  was 
set  forth  than  that  most  pure  willed  by  the  Church, 
now,  instead,  the  Catholic  catechism  is  scarcely 
toli'rated  for  a  few  hours  in  the  public  schools, 
while  in  those  opened  and  supported  by  Protes- 
tants the  tender  minds  of  boys  and  girw  ai^  im* 
bued  witli  wicked  doctrines  in  conformity  with 
the  heteredox  spirit  of  those  who  teach  them. 
We  will  not  stop  now,  Signor  Cardinal*  to  dem- 
onstrate how  contrary  to  the  public  prosperity 
and  the  good  of  all  is  the  prevalent  metaod  o£ 
instruction,  not  informed  with  the  spirit  of  Cluis- 
tianity.    We  will  only  remark  how  badly  even 
in  this  respect  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  Ra- 
man Ponuff  has  b^  provided  for  since  the 
dominion  of  liis  States  was  taken  from  him.    In 
fact,  our  condition  is  such  that  we  are  even  con- 
strained to  see  error  under  the  protection  of  the 
public  laws  free  to  establish  its  cathedra  without 
our  being  permitted  to  use  efficacious'  means  to 
silence  it.    Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
disgi-aceful  it  is  that  the  citv  where  the  Vicar  of 
Clinst  has  his  seat  should  with  impuni^  be  con- 
taminated with  heresy  and  become,  as  m  p^gaa 
times,  the  receptacle  of  errors,  the  asylum  of  tlie 
seets.    Every  ar^ment  proves  that  in  the  Holy 
City,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  chief  of  toe 
Apostles  and  of  so  many  licroes  of  Chiistianitr, 
celebrated  from  the  apostolic  times  for  its  fkitli, 
and  whence  as  from  a  centre  the  life  and  light  of 
trutli  and  of  example  should  be  spread  through 
out  the  world,  the  religion  of  Christ  ou^t  to 
reign  sovereign  and  mistress,  and  the  universal 
teacher  of  the  faith,  the  vindicator  of  ChristiML 
morality,  ought  to  have  free  power  to  close  mil 
access  against  impiety  and  to  maintAJn  the  pur- 
ity of  Catholic  teaching.*' 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this  language. 
It  is  masterly  in  its  dignity  and  calmness,  and 
unmistakable  in  its  meaning. 

Bamct  April  14. 

The  Cardinal-Vicar  has  sent  forth  an  invito 
sacro  calling  upon  the  faithful  to  gather  together 
on  Sunday  next,  at  Uie  Santa  Ifaria  Maggiore  to 
testify  against  the  insults  Protestants  have 
recently  offered  to  the  Mother  of  €rod  by  placard- 
ing the  walls  of  Rome  with  deniids  of  her 
divinity— those  Protestants,  he  states,  whose  pres- 
ence Leo  Xin.  lamented  in  liis  l^ter  of  the  25th 
of  March. 

The  miracle-working  picture  of  Mary,  called 
•«  The  Health  of  the  Roman  People,^'  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  Chapel  is  to  be  uncovered.  The  benedic- 
tion is  to  be  given  from  the  Papal  altar.  The 
heads  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  are  to  be  exposed 
at  the  same  time  at  St  John  Lateran.  The  large 
piece  of  the  true  Cross  is  to  be  shown  at  Saota 
Croce  in  Crerusalemne,  and  visiting  in  procesdon 
next  Sunday  those  basilicas  is  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  six  visits  prescribed  by  the  brief  of  Febru- 
ary last  proclaiming  a  jubilee. 
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[Now  that  a  new  Ughtbouae  b  to  be  boUt  instead 
of  Smeaton'ofiunousand  beautlftil  Eddystone  tower, 
it  will  be  intere^Mng  to  read  once  more  the  story  of 
the  old  lighthoose. — Ed.] 

*'  Bv  the  design  and  construction  of  the  cele- 
brated £dd}r8tone  Lightliouse  In  1755-9,*'  said  Sir 
John  Rennie  in  his  exhaostive  address  to  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1846,  '*  Smeaton  introduced  a 
new  era  in  masonry,  which  forms  a  brilliant 
epoch  in  his  valuable  life*  spent  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  but  more  particumrly  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country." 

The  Eddystone,  of  which  the  name  intimates 
the  character,  rises  abruptly  from  a  great  depth 
of  water,  about  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  near 
Plymouth.  The  rock  itself  is  a  gneiss.  On 
the  last  visit  of  inspection  paid  to  it  by  Mr. 
Robert  Stevenson  (not  Stephenson),  the  engineer 
to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board,  in  1818,  that 
able  man  noted  that  it  was  *'  shaken  all  through," 
and  dips  at  a  considerable  angle,  perhaps  one  in 
three,  towards  the  southwest,  and  beii^  under- 
mined on  the  northeast  side  for  several  feet,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  has  rather  an  alarmh)^ 
appearance.  "  I  am  not,  however,"  continued 
Mr*  Stevenson,  **  of  opinion  that  it  has  altered 
its  state  since  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
tower.  Since  my  last  visit  in  1813  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  chane;e  upon  it.  On  the  nortlieast 
side,  however,  at  what  is  called  the  'Gut*  landing- 
place,  where  the  men  sheltered  themselves  from 
the  fire  of  Rudverd's  Lighthouse,  but  especially 
at  low  water  of  spring-tides,  there  is  a  hollowing 
of  the  rock  which  penetrates  at  least  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  oase  of  the  lighthouse.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  when  the  sea  runs  hig^ 
there  is  danger  of  this  house  beings  upset,  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  when  the  sea  and  shingle  have 
wrouj^ht  away  the  rock  to  a  greater  extent. 
Nothing  preserves  this  highly-important  building 
but  the  hardness  of  the  rock  and  the  dip  of  the 
strata;  but  for  how  long  a  period  this  may  remain 
no  one  can  pretend  to  say." 

On  the  ix>ck  of  which  we  have  thus  cited  the 
best  extant  description,  a  lighthouse  was  built, 
in  1696,  by  Winstanley.  So  confident  was  the 
architect  of  the  strength  of  his  work,  that  he 
often  expressed  his  wisn  to  be  in  the  lighthouse 
during  the  heaviest  storm  that  could  assail  it. 
This  wish  was  accomplished  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 1703,  when  during  a  night  of  terrific 
tempest,  the  structure  and  its  inmates  altogether 
disappeared.  In  1706  a  wooden  lighthouse  was 
erected  on  the  same  spot  by  Rudyera,  which  was 
burnt  in  1755.  Smeaton  was  then  applied  to  as 
to  its  replacement,  and  his  *'  Narrative  of  the 
building,  and  a  description  of  the  construction 
of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse;  with  an  appen- 
dix giving  some  account  of  the  lighthouse  upon 
the  Spurn  Point,  built  upon  a  sand,"  in  folio, 
and  illustrated  with  plates,  was  published  in 
1791,  and  may  no  doubt  be  consulted  at  the 
British  Museum. 

The  idea  present  to  the  mind  of  Smeaton  was 
to  follow  the  outline  of  such  a  forest-tree  as 
most  easily  resisted  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
to  articulate  together  his  masonry,  so  as  to  give 
his  tower  as  far  as  possible  the  strength  of  a 
monolith.  He  cut  in  successive  steps  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  which  was  entirely  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  water.    He  notched  the  risers 


of  the  steps,  so  as  to  form  dovetailed  mortises, 
into  which  the  blocks  of  the  lower  courses  were 
accurately  fitted.  Each  block  had  a  level  bear- 
ing, and  a  border  of  live  rock  rose  around  the 
sunken  base.  The  stones  in  each  course  were 
dovetailed  together,  and  additionally  secured  by 
cramps  or  Joggles.  The  successive  courses  were 
fastened  to  each,  other  by  similar  means.  Six 
courses,  rising  together  8  ft.  4  in.,  brought  the 
work  to  a  level  surface.  The  eight  succeeding 
courses  were  built  solid,  and  fi:om  this  level  the 
tower  rose  as  a  hollow  structure  to  the  extreme 
heLzht  of  85  ft.  6  in. 

Tne  floors  of  the  tower  were  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  the  haunches  being 
bound  with  chains,  to  prevent  them  moving  out- 
ward, to  the  inlury  of  the  walls.  In  this  struc- 
tural method  Mr.  Smeaton  is  thought  to  have 
followed  the  examjile  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  the  construction  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's: 
bein^  limited  in  thQ  shsc  of  the  stones  he  would 
employ  by  the  then  state  of  the  granite  quarries 
of  Cornwall.  The  work  was  completed  in  421 
workmg  days,  bemg  finished  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1757,  accordm^  \o  one  authority  (but  in 
1759  according  to  Sir  John  Rennie).  The  light 
was  originally  a  chandelier  with  twenty-Sur 
candles,  which  in  1807,  was  replaced  by  a  catop^ 
trie  li^ht,  consisting  of  an  Ai^puid  lamp  with 
parabolic  reflectors. 

That  a  structure  which  was  so  wholly  origi- 
nal, and  which  was  erected  under  such  diaad- 
rantageoos  circumstances  as  naturally  attended 
on  the  exposed  site,  should  have  resisted  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic  as  long  and  as  well  as 
has  been  the  case  with  this  noble  work»must 
always  be  considered  as  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  genius  of  Smeaton.  In  course  of 
time  the  tremor  of  the  buildings  with  each  wave 
stroke  fh>m  the  westward,  more  especially  dur- 
ing a  storm  fi*om  the  west-southwest,  has  be- 
come more  and  more  alarming.  The  joints  of 
the  masonry  have  yielded  to  Uie  h^vy  strains 
thrown  on  them,  and  the  sea  water  has  been 
driven  throij^h  them  into  the  intedor  of  the 
building.  The  upper  part  of  the  stnicture,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Mr.  James  Nicholas 
Douglass,  the  worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stevenson  as  our  chief  living  authority  on  light- 
houses, has  been  strengthened  on  two  occasions, 
viz.,  in  1839  and  again  in  1865,  with  strong  in- 
ternal wrought-iron  ties,  extending  firom  the 
lantern  floor  downwards  to  the  solid  portion  of 
the  tower.  On  the  last  occasion  it  was  found 
that  the  chief  mischief  was  caused  by  the 
upward  stroke  of  the  heavv  seas  acting  on 
the  projecting  cornice  under  the  lantern  gailery, 
which  lifted  the  portion  of  the  building  above 
this  level.  After  reducing  the  projection  of  the 
cornice  about  5  in.,  and  well  ^teninj|^  the  stones 
together  with  through  belts,  no  ftumer  leakage 
has  occurred  at  this  point.  The  tower  is  now 
in  a  fair  state  of  efficiency,  but  the  gneiss  rock 
on  which  it  stands,  as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son, has  been  seriously  shaken  by  the  incessant' 
sea  strokes  on  the  tower;  and  the  rock  is  consid- 
erably undermined  at  its  base.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  determined  to  erect  a  new  tower  on  a  spot 
which  affords  a  good  foundation,  near  low-water 
level,  at  about  1^  ft.  distant  from  the  present 
site.  The  focal  plane  of  the  present  lighthouse 
is  at  an  elevation  of  72  ft.  above  high  water. 
That  of  the  new  buildmg  will  be  130  ft.    The 
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actual  useful  range  of  the  light,  which  is  now 
about  fourteen  nautical  mOes,  will  thus  be  ex- 
tended to  serenteen  miles  and  a  half.  On  the 
completion  of  the  new  tower,  it  is  intended  to 
take  down  the  present  lighthouse  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  solid  work,  29  ft.  above  high 
water  at  spring  tides. 

The  new  tower  will  be  constructed  entirely  of 
^nite.  It  will  have  a  cylindrical  base,  44  ft. 
m  diameter,  and  22  ft.  high,  rising  to  2  ft.  6  in. 
above  hi^h  water  spring.  From  this  base  will 
spring  the  shaft  of  the  tower,  the  section  of 
which  will  be  a  concave  elliptic  frustrum,  the 
generating  curve  of  which  has  a  major  axis  of 
§46  ft.,  and  a  minor  axis  of  74  ft.  The  diameter 
at  the  base  will  be  85  ft.  6  in.,  leavpg  around  it 
a  mar^n  of  4  ft.  8  in.  as  a  landmg  platform. 
The  height  will  be  188  ft.  above  the  rock  to  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tower, 
under  the  cornice,  will  be  18  ft.  6  in.  The 
tower  will  be  solid  Twith  the  -excepUon  of  con- 
taining a  water-tank)  to  the  height  of  25  ft.  6  in. 
above  high-water  springs.  At  this  level  will 
commence  the  side-walE,  .with  a  thickness  of 
8ft  6  in.,  diminishing  to  2  ft.  8  in.  at  top.  The 
tower  will  contain  nine  apartments,  each  10  ft. 
in  hei^t,  in  addition  to  the  lantern,  the  seven 
uppermost  beins  14  ft.  in  diameter.  The  whole 
of  the  work  will  be  dovetailed  and  cemented, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  according  to 
the  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
adopted  at  the  Hanois,  Wolf,  and  Longships 
Bock  Li£4ithouses.  The  total  cubic  contents  of 
the  granite  masonry  will  be  about  69,000  cubic 
feet,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  £78,000. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  put  on  record  the 
several  heights  to  which  different  engineers,  in 
different  situations,  have  carried  the  solid  por- 
tion of  their  lighthouse  towers.  Mr.  David 
Alan  Stevenson,  in  a  description  of  the  Dhu 
Heartach  Lighthouse,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
volume  46  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  thus  cites  them : — 

Height  of 
Name  of  Engineer.         Solid  above 

lo^thouse.  High  Water. 

Eddystone Smeaton 10  ft.  8  in. 

Bell  Bock B.  Stevenson 14  "  0  ** 

Wolf. J.  Walker  and  J.  >  16  "  4  •* 

N.  Douglass.,  f 

Bishop J.  Walker 23  *•  0  •• 

Chickens D.  &  T.  Stevenson.  21  *•  0  " 

Skerryyore Alan  Stevenson. .  .  80  "  6  " 

Dhu  Heartach. . .  .D.  & T.  Stevenson.  64  •*  4  •* 

Builder, 

A    TOURIST'S    NOTES. 

BARBISON,  OCT.  12,  1878. 

This  is  the  Forest  of  Fontaioebleau : 
Alleys  where  green  leaves  linger  yet 

Catch  the  lights  as  they  come  and  go ; 

Bark  of  birch  shines  oat  as  snow. 
Against  red  wild  cherries  and  rocks  like  Jet : 

Fair  is  the  Forest  of  FoDtaineblcau. 

Fair  was  the  Forest  of  FoDtainebleau 
When  Diane  of  Poictiers  hunted  here : 

Art  has  feigned  her  on  foot  with  bow, 

Bnt  she  rode  a  swift-paced  Jennet.  I  trow, 
To  follow  the  hounds  that  pulled  down  the  deer 

In  her  lover's  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

How  still  is  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau ! 
"•*-*»'hI  is  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
Ayes  which  the  breezes  strow 


Gently  rustle  our  foet  below, 

Down  the  forest  this  autumn  mom, 
Down  the  fair  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

To*day  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
The  past  is  naught  and  the  future  vain : 

The  years  will  come,  with  their  ebb  ana  flow ; 

But  whether  thev  bring  us  joy  or  woe, 
To-day  is  sunshine— to  live  is  gain 

In  the  fur  still  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

Selffravia, 

m 

ABITHMETICAL  DOG. 

The  well-known  spectrosoopist  and  astrono- 
mer. Dr.  Huffg[ins,  nad  a  four-footed  friend 
dwelling  with  mm  for  many  years  as  a  regular 
member  of  Ins  household,  who  was  a  mastiff  of 
very  nohle  proportions  by  descent,  and  who  bore 
the  great  name  of  *' Kepler."  This  dog  pos- 
sess^ many  rare  gifts,  which  had  secured  for 
him  the  admiration  and  regard  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientific  acquaintances,  and  amongst 
these  was  one  which  he  was  always  ready  to  ex- 
ercise for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  At  the 
close  of  luncheon  or  dinner,  Kepler  used  to 
march  gravely  and  sedately  into  the  room,  and 
set  himself  down  at  his  master!s  feet.  Dr.  Hmr- 
gins  then  propounded  to  him  a  series  of  arith- 
metical questions,  which  the  dog  invariably 
solved  without  a  mistake.  Square  roots  were 
extracted  off-hand  with  the  utmost  readiness 
and  promptness.  If  asked  what  was  the  square 
root  of  9,  Kepler  replied  by  three  barks;  or,  if 
the  question  were  the  square  root  of  16,,  by  four. 
Then  various  questions  followed,  in  which  mudi 
more  complicate  processes  were  involved — 
such,  for  instance,  as  **  add  7  to  8,  divide  the 
sum  by  8,  and  multiply  by  2.'^  To  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  Kepler  ^vc  more  consideration,  and 
sometimes  hesitated  m  making  up  his  mind  as  to 
where  his  barks  ought  finaUy  to  stop.  Still,  in 
the  end,  his  decision  was  always  right.  The  re- 
ward for  each  correct  answer  was  a  piece  of 
cake,  which  was  held  before  him  during  the  ex- 
ercise; but  until  the  solution  was  arrived  at 
Kepler  never  moved  his  eye  hfbm  his  master's 
&ce.  The  instant  the  last  bark  was  given  he 
transferred  his  attention  to  the  cake. 

This  notable  case  of  canine  sagacity,  however^ 
in  no  way  militates  lu^nst  the  remarks  willed 
have  recently  been  made  in  reference  to  the  ideo- 
motor  character  of  the  quadrupedal  mind.  Dr. 
Hugginswas  perfectly  unconscious  of  suggesting 
the  proper  answer  to  the  dog;  but  it  is  beyond  skH 
Question  that  he  did  so.  The  wonderful  fact  is 
mat  Kepler  had  acquired  the  habit  of  reading^  in 
his  master's  eye  or  countenance  some  indication 
that  was  not  known  to  Dr.  Hu^^s  himself. 
The  case  was  one  of  the  class  which  is  distin- 
guished by  physiolo^ts  as  that  of  expectant 
attention.  Dr.  Huffems  was  himself  engaged  in 
working  out  mentSly  the  various  stages  of  hu 
arithmetical  processes  as  he  propounded  the 
numbers  to  Kepler,  and  being,  therefore,  aware 
of  what  the  answer  should  be,  expected  the 
dog  to  cease  barking  when  that  number  was 
reached ;  and  that  expectation  suggested  to  his 
own  brain  the  unconscious  signS  which  was 
caught  by  the  quick  eye  of  the  d<^.  The  instance 
is  strict^  analogous  to  the  weU-known  case  in 
which  a  button,  suspended  from  a  thread  and 
held  by  a  finger  near  to  the  rim  of  a  glass,  strikes 
the  hour  of  me  day  as  it  swings,  and  then  stops 
—  that  is,  provided  the  person  who  holds  the 
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button  himself  knows  the  hour!  The  explanation 
of  this  occurrence  is  thai  the  hand  which  holds 
the  button  trembles  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
strained position,  and  in  that  way  sets  the  button 
swinging,  and  as  the  attention  of  the  experimenter 
is  fixed  upon  the  oscillation,  in  the  expectation 
that  a  definite  number  of  strokes  upon  the  glass 
will  occur,  his  own  brain-convolutions  take  care 
that  the  movements  of  the  finger  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  that  expectation. 

Hie  mathematical  training  of  poor  Kepler  has 
unfortunately  come  to  an  untimely  end.  The 
interesting  arithmetician  died  of  an  attack  of 
typhus  fever,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  larg3 
circle  of  friends,  at  the  b^innin^  of  last  year, 
and  he  now  sleeps  under  the  shadow  of  the  tele- 
scopes at  Tulseliill.  The  memory  of  his  hi^ 
attainments  and  of  the  distinguished  success 
with  which  he  upheld  the  reputation  of  his 
name,  however,  remains.  His  most  intimate 
firiends  also  enjoy  the  consolation  of  an  excellent 
portrait  of  his  thoujghtful  face,  lit  up  with  the 
exact  expression  which  it  bore  when  he  was  en- 
gaged with  his  arithmetical  problems. 

Edinburg  Beview. 

THE  WRAITH  OP  BARNJUM. 

A  GHOST  8T0RT  OF  TO-DAY— AFTER  A  FASHION. 

I  always  detested  Bamjum;  everything  the 
fellow  said  and  did  jarred  upon  me  somehow  in 
an  absolutely  indescribable  manner,  and  I  have 
since  leamt  that  there  was  something  about  me 
which  inspired  Banyum  with  an  utterly  unreas- 
able  avoBlon. 

And  ^et,  in  spite  of  all  this,  with  that  strangely 
irresistible  attraction  which  so  often  embitters  a 
mutual  antipathy,  we  were  continually  seeking 
one  another^s  society  with  an  ever  unsatiated 
zest. 

So  essentially  unlike  were  we  in  every  respect 
— ^I,  with  mv  innate  culture  and  refinement,  my 
almost  fastiaious  exclusivenees  in  the  choice  of 
associates;  he,  a  great  red  coarse  brute,  whose 
conversation  was  characterized  by  nothing  more 
attractive  than  unflattering  bluntness  ana  com- 
monplace profanity,  that lofton asked  him  with 
a  genuine  wish  to  be  informed — what  had  I  in 
common  with  him? 

It  was  his  proudest  boast  that  he  invariably 
called  a  spade  a  spade ;  this  I  merely  mention  to 
show  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  and  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  man  he 
was,  and  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  intolerable^ 
burden  of  our  ill-assorted  companionship. 

At  last,  one  iU-starred  day,  we  agreed  to  go  on 
a  walking  tour  in  North  Wales  together  (I 
hardly  know  why,  ^ut  possiblv  we  thought  it 
would  annoy  one  another),  ana  in  less  than  a 
week  had  started  upon  a  journey  from  which  but 
one  of  us  was  fated  to  return! 

I  pass  by  the  painfiil  details  of  the  first  few 
days  of  that  unhappy  tour;  I  will  say  nothing 
of  Bamjum^B  sordid  animalism,  of  his  consum- 
mate selfishness,  his  ultra-bucolic  indifi^erence  to 
the  allurements  of  nature,  or  even  of  the  mean 
way  in  which  he  contrived  to  let  me  in  for  rail- 
way-tickets and  hotel-hills ;  for  I  wish  to  state 
the  facts  as  impartially  as  possible,  and  shrink 
fh>m  being  suspected  of  any  attempt  to  prejudice 
the  reader  unduly  in  my  favor. 

I  pass  then  to  the  day,  when  my  disgust,  so 
slightly  concealed,  culminatecl  in  one  grand  out- 


burst of  a  not  ignoble  indignation — to  the  hour 
when  I  summoned  moral  courage  to  sever  the 
bonds  which  linked  us  so  unequally,  and  which 
we  both  so  thoroughly  loathed. 

I  remember  it  so  well — that  brilliant  June 
morning  when  we  left  the  Temperance  Hotel, 
Doldwyddlm,  and  scaled  in  sulky  silence  the 
craggy  heights  of  Cader  Idris,  which  I  believe 
stiU  overhang  that  picturesque  village,  while  as 
we  ascended,  an  ever-changing,  ever-widening 
panorama  unrolled  itself  Mtfore  my  delighted 
eves. 

The  air  up  there  was  keen  and  bracing,  and  I 
recollect  that  I  could  not  repress  an  sosthetic 
shudder  at  the  repulsively  crude  tone  which 
Bamjum^s  nose  was  acquiring  imder  its  influence. 

I  mentioned  it  as  a  men<C  when  he  retorted 
with  the  brutal  personality  wfaich  formed  so 
strong  an  ingredient  of  his  character. 

**Hang  it.  Buster''  (my  name  is  Buster),  he 
said,  with  his  accustomed  profiuiity ;  '*  if  you 
could  see  yourself  now  in  ths^  suit  of  yours  and 
that  hat,  you'd  let  my  nose  alone/' 

I  replied  with  a  sarcasm  ti^at  was,  I  felt  after- 
wards, a  little  too  crushing,  that  I  had  every  in- 
tention of  doing  so;  and  he  remarked  offensively 
enough  that  no  one  could  help  his  nose  getting 
red,  but  that  any  man  in  my  position  could  at 
least  dress  like  a  gentleman. 

I  took  no  notice  of  thiH  insult — a  Buster  can 
afford  to  pass  them  by  (indeed  I  find  it  actually 
cheaper  to  do  so^,  and  1  flatter  myself  that  my 
dress  is  distinguised  by  a  studied  looseness  and 
carelessness  which  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the 
artistically  picturesque. 

We  presently  found  ourselves  skirting  the 
edge  of  a  huge  chasm  whose  steep  sides  sloped 
sheer  down  into  the  slate-blue  waters  of  the  lake 
below ;  the  view  from  where  we  stood  was  mag- 
nificent, to  our  right  were  the  Pe^  of  Dolgel^ 
and  the  plain  of  Capel  Curig,  below  were  sunlit 
waters  with  a  dancing  fleet  of  herring[-boats,  and 
there  over  on  the  left  sparkled  Qie  falls  of 
Y-Dydd.  It  was  a  view  which  even  the  most 
ardent  sightseers  have  hitherto  managed  to  miss, 
but  that  only  requires  to  be  known  to  gain  a 
world-wide  celebrity.  As  my  eye  took  it  all  in, 
I  longed  to  say  something  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  beinfl^  possessed  of  a  considerable  fond 
of  delicately  dried  humor,  I  busied  myself  in  the 
construction  of  a  remark  which,  while  blending 
one  or  more  of  the  quaint  names  of  the  vicinity 
into  one  sentence,  should  yet  distinctly  BUfo^t 
an  entirely  different  impression,  at  the  same  tune, 
even  to  my  dull-witted  companion. 

Some  men  have  an  especial  talent  for  this 
species  of  intellectual  exercise. 

But  Bamjum  anticipated  me :  "  Tou  ought  to 
live  up  here,  Buster,"  he  said,  '*  on  the  top.  You 
were  made  for  this  old  mountain.'* 

I  was  not  displeased,  for,  Londoner  as  I  am,  I 
love  the  heights  with  all  a  poet's  enthusiasm. 

**  Perhaps  I  was,"  I  saia ;  "  but  why  do  you 
think  so?  ^ 

•*  Why,"  he  said,  with  his  odious  grin«  ••  this 
is  Cader  Idris,  ain't  itP  and  youWaood  atury 
dressed,  ain't  you? — *  Cader  idrissed*'  don't  you 
see?"  (he was  dastard  enough  to  explain)  — 
••  that's  why." 

He  had  l>een  laboriqusly  leading  up  to  this  for 
the  last  ten  minutes- 

l  can  conscientiously  declare  that  it  was  not 
the  personal  outrage  tliat  roused  me ;  but  a  paltry 
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verbal  quibble  like  that,  uttered  amidst  such 
scenery  and  at  that  altitude,  required  a  protest 
in  the  name  of  indignant  nature,  and  I  protested 
accordingly,  though  with  an  imprudent  impet- 
uosity which  I  cannot  biing  myself  to  approve 
even  now. 

He  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  and  had  just  turned  bis  back  upon  me, 
when,  with  a  passionate  thrust  of  my  right  foot, 
I  launched  him  into  space  with  the  chuckle  at 
his  unhallowed  jest  yet  hovering  upon  his  lips. 
I  am  aware  that  it  was  a  libatv  which,  unacr 
ordinary  circumstances,  even  tbe  license  of  n 
life-long  fHendship  would  hardly  have  excused, 
but  I  fdt  it  due  to  myself  to  let  him  see  plainly 
that  I  desired  our  acquaintanceship  to  cease  from 
that  moment,  and  a  more  delicate  hint  would 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  him. 

I  waited  till  the  dull  metallic  clang  of  his 
head,  as  it  repeatedly  struck  upon  the  rocks  in 
his  descent,  had  died  away  on  the  breeze,  and 
then  I  slowly  and  thoughtfully  retraced  my 
steps  and  left  a  spot  which  was  already  becom- 
ing associated  with   memories   the   reverse  of 

pleasurable. 

•  •  •  *  * 

I  took  the  next  up-train,  and  succeeded  in  dis- 
missing all  thoughts  of  Bamjum  from  my  mind 
till  I  reached  town ;  if  I  allowed  myself  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject  at  all,  it  was  to  experience  a 
certain  relief  m  the  reflection  that  we  understood 
one  another  at  last.  But  when  I  had  paid  my 
cab,  and  was  ringing  the  bell  before  my  lodgings, 
the  driver  call^  me  back:  "Beg pardon,  sir," 
he  said  hoarsely,  **  but  you've  bin  and  left  some- 
thing wliite  in  tiie  cab.^' 

I  turned  and  looked  in ;  there,  grinning  at  me 
from  the  interior  over  the  folding  doors  of  the 
hansom,  was  the  wraith  of  Bamjum. 

I  had  presence  of  mind  to  reward  the  man  for 
his  honesty  and  go  upstaira  to  my  rooms  with 
as  little  noise  as  possible;  Bamjum'^s  ghost  fol- 
lowed me  in  and  sat  down  coolly  before  the  fire 
in  my  armchair,  when  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
examine  t^e  apparition  thoroughly. 

It  was  quite  the  conventional  ghost,  filmy, 
transparent  and  shadowy  enough,  and  a  very 
tolerable  likeness  of  Bamjum;  and  before  I 
retired,  I  had  thrown  both  my  boots  and  the 
contents  of  my  book-case  through  the  thing 
without  appearing  to  do  more  than  temporarily 
inconvenience  it,  which  convinced  me  that  it  was 
a  being  from  another  world. 

Its  choice  of  garments  certainly  stmck  me  as 
unusual,  however,  for,  while  I  cheerftiUy  allow 
that  it  is  becoming,  if  not  desirable,  for  appari- 
tions to  assume  robes  of  some  description,  Bam^ 
jum^s  ghost  rejoiced  in  a  combination  of  costume 
which  1  have  never  seen  before  or  since  eitlier  on 
the  person  of  spirit  or  mortal. 

It  wore  that  evening,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, striped  pantaloons,  a  surplice,  and  a 
cocked  hat,  but  it  subsequently  went  through 
such  rapid  and  eccentric  changes  of  costume 
that  I  can  only  explain  them  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  vast  supematural  theatrical  ward- 
robe somewhere,  and  that  Barr\jum's  ghost  had 
the  run  of  it. 

Before  I  had  been  in  very  long,  my  landlady 
came  up  and  saw  it,  when  she  objected  very 
strongly,  declaring  that  she  wouldn't  have  no 
such  things  about  ner  house,  and  if  I  must  keep 
ghosts,  I  had  better  go  somewhere  else;  but  I 


pacified  her  at  last  by  representing  that  I 
only  taking  care  of  it  for  a  friend. 

When  she  had  gone  I  sat  up  till  late,  thinking 
calmly  over  my  position  and  the  complicatioiis 
that  might  ensue  from  it. 

And  here  I  could,  of  course,  if  I  chose,  harrow 
the  reader's  feelings  and  work  upon  his  sympa- 
thies by  a  graphic  description  of  my  t^ror,  or 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  my  remorse;  but  I  pre- 
fer the  less  eflfective  but  more  stndghtf(R-waid 
course  of  stating  nothing  but  the  plain  facts,  »id 
of  describing  nothing  but*  my  actual  feelings. 
My  first  impression  had  not  unnaturally  been 
that  it  was  all  nerves  or  indigestion,  but  I  soon 
saw  the  improbability  of  a  cabman  being  plagued 
by  a  digestion,  or  a  landlady  by  a  morbid  excess 
of  imagination,  and  admitted  to  myself  that  it 
was  a  real  ghost  and  would  prot>ably  continiie 
to  haunt  me  for  the  rest  of  my  natmal  life. 

I  was  disgusted  witli  such  an  exhibition  of 
low  malice  on  Bamjum*s  part,  pardonable  per- 
haps in  a  Christmas  annual  with  a  full-page 
illustration,  but  an  anachronism  in  real  life  and 
the  hei^it  of  summer;  still  I  brought  common 
sense  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  ana  told  myself 
philosophically  that  I  liad  made  my  ^ost  ami 
must  live  with  it. 

At  the  worst  Barnjum  in  the  spirit  was  a 
decided  improvement  upon  Bariyum  in  ^  flesh, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  tliat  the  spirit  was  not  a 
talking  vanety  and  consequently  unlikely  to  tell 
tales ;  and  luckily  for  me,  as  Barnjum  was  quite 
unknown  about  town — his  only  relative  bein^ 
an  aunt  at  Gamberwell,  it  was  improbable  that 
any  suspicion  would  be  excited  by  chance  rec- 
ognition in  the  circle  to  which  I  belonged.  It 
would  be  folly  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  hct 
that  it  might  require  considerable  nerve  to  re> 
enter  society  in  the  company  of  a  £uicifW j 
attired  apparition  which  nobody  would  know 
anything  about  Society  would  sneer  perhaps 
at  first,  and  make  remarks,  but  then  I  was  not 
without  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
was  well  aware  that  men  have  overcome  iar 
more  formidable  objects  to  social  success. 

So  tliat>  instead  of  giving  way  to  unreasonable 
panic,  1  took  the  more  manly  course  of  deter- 
mining to  live  it  down,  though,  alas!  J  was 
doomed  to  find  fate  too  strong  for  me  in  this 
respect,  and  to  see  myself  bitteiiy  punished  for 
my  indiscretion.  When  I  went  out  next  mom* 
ing  after,  breakfast,  Barajum^s  ghost  came  too 
and  followed  me  all  down  St.  James  Street, 
inuch  to  my  embarrassment,  and  in  fact  iat 
weeks  after  it  scarcely  ever  lef^  me,  rendering 
me  the  innocent  victim  of  mingled  aversion  an3 
curiosity. 

At  first  I  affected  to  be  unaware  of  anything 
unusual,  and  ascribed  it  to  other  people^s  disease! 
fancy,  but,  as  the  whole  town  soon  bqpan  to 
ring  with  the  story,  this  dissimulation  became 
too  difficult  to  sustain,  so  I  gave  out  diat  it  was 
an  artflilly  contrived  piece  of  spectral  mechan- 
ism, of  which  I  was  the  inventor  and  sole  pat- 
entee. 

This  gained  me  no  small  reputation  in  the 
scientific  world,  a  result  which  lasted  till  Bdas- 
kelyne  and  Cooke  grew  envious  and  declared 
that  they  knew  the  secret  of  it,  and  could  manu- 
facture a  much  better  spectnd  machine  them- 
selves, which  they  presently  did. 

Then  I  admitted  in  conndence  to  two  of  the 
aristocracy  that  it  was  a  bona-fide  apparition. 
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and  that  I  rather  liked  such  things  about  me. 
This  fi^ankness  afforded  me  a  temporary  salta- 
tion, for  the  story  went  the  round  of  the  Pail- 
Mall  clubs  and  IBielgravian  boudoirs  till  I  found 
myself  a  lion  of  the  largest  size. 

I  was  asked  out  everywhere  on  the  tacit  under- 
standing th^t  I  was  to  bring  the  ffhost  too,  and 
Barnjum^s  ^host,  as  all  of  gentle  birth  who  read 
this  will  well  remember,  appeared  at  all  the  best 
houses  in  town  for  the  Hnxuunder  of  the  season, 
while,  in  the  autumn,  several  wealthy  people  of 
the  l^mchester  School  asked  me  down  for  some 
shooting,  solely,  I  honestly  believe,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  persuade  the  ghost  to  remiun 
with  them  permanently  and  impart  the  necessary 
air  of  ancestral  mystery  and  legend  to  their 
bran-new  palaces;  and  I  devoutly  wish  they 
had.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  off— too  soon 
in  &ct — for,  fickle  as  society  is,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  we  ought  to  have  lasted  it 
at  least  another  season,  if  Kimium's  ghost  had 
not  persisted  in  making  itself  so  ridiculously 
cheap  that  society  was  as  sick  of  it  as  I  was  my- 
self in  a  fortnight. 

And  fit>m  tliat  time  I  saw  only  the  reverse  of 
the  medal;  I  soon  noticed  that  the  phantom  had 
a  trick  of  illuminating  itself  with  a  bilious  green 
light  in  the  evenings,  which  rendered  it  a  de- 
pressing companion  for  any  one  inclined  to  low 
spirits;  I  still  saw  a  good  deal  of  ic,  though  it 
occasionally  absented  itself  for  days  together, 
which  only  made  me  more  uneasy  however  than 
while  I  had  it  under  my  eye.  So  great  was  my 
dread  that  the  people  at  the  Polytechnic,  or  some 
one  else  who  understands  spectres,  should  set 
hold  of  it,  and  perhaps  compel  it  to  compronnse 
me,  that  I  must  have  spent  pounds  in  advertise- 
ments about  it. 

I  had  to  leave  the  rooms  where  I  had  been  so 
comfortable;  my  ^landlady  said  the  street  was 
blocked  up  by  a  inob  of  the  lowest  description 
from  seven  till  twelve  every  evening,  and  she 
really  coukl  not  put  up  with  it  any  longer. 

I  found  that  this  was  owing  to  fiamjum^s 

ghost  getting  out  upon  the  roof  every  night  after 
ark  and  playing  the  fool  amone  the  chimney- 
pots, which  led  to  my  being  inoictcd  five  times 
for  committing  a  common  nuisance  by  obstruct- 
ing the  thoroughfare,  and  once  for  collecting  an 
uiuawfiil  assembly;  I  spent  aU  my  spare  casn  in 
fines. 

It  is  true  that  th&^  were  portraits  of  us  both 
in  the  illustrated  weekly  papers,  but  this  was 
small  comfort,  and  did  not  blind  me  to  the  fad 
that  Barnjum^s  .^host  was  slowly  but  surely 
ruining  me  both  in  fortune  and  reputation. 

Shonlv  after  this  it  followed  me  to  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  and  there  behaved  in  a  manner 
uiat  very  justly  incensed  the  authorities,  and  led 
to  a  lawsuit  which  made  a  nine  days*  sensation 
in  the  legal  world. 

I  refer  to  the  celebrated  case  of  **  The  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  v.  Buster,"  in  which 
the  important  principle  was  once  for  all  decided 
by  the  court  tnat  no  railway  company  is  bound 
by  the  terms  of  its  contract  to  carry  ghosts, 
spectres,  or  any  other  supematm*al  beings,  and 
that  the  company  can  exact  a  heavy  penalty 
from  passengers  infringing  its  regulations  in 
this  respect. 

This  was  of  course  a  decision  against  me,  and 
carried  heavy  costs,  which  my  private  fortune 
was  just  sufficient  to  meet. 


But  Ban\jum*s  ghost  was  alienating  me  from 
society  also,  Ibr  at  one  of  the  best  balls  of  the  sea- 
son, at  a  house  where  I  had  just  succeeded  with 
infinite  pains  in  establishing  a  precarious  foot- 
ing, that  miserable  phantom  ruined  me  forever 
by  executing  a  shadowy  but  unspeakably  offen- 
sive sjpecies  of  cancan  between  the  dances.  I 
apologized  to  my  hostess,  feeling  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  its  behavior,  but  the  affiur  got  into 
the  weekly  society  journals,  and  she  never  either 
forgave  or  recognized  me  again. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  committee 
at  my  club— the  most  exclusive  in  London — ^ro- 
Quested  me  to  resi^,  intimating  that,  in  intro- 
audng  a  spirit  of  disreputable  cl^racter  amongst 
them  (it  had  followed  me  into  the  building  ar- 
rayed in  a  highland  costume  and  a  tall  hat),  I 
had  abused  the  privileges  of  membership. 

I  was  at  the  bar,  but  no  respectable  firm  of 
solicitors  would  employ  a  man  who  had  such  an 
unprofessional  thing  as  a  phantom  about  his 
ctiambers,  so  that  I  soon  found  myself  obliged  to 
throw  up  my  profession,  and  I  had  no  sooner 
changed  my  last  sovereign  than  I  was  sum- 
monS  for  keeping  a  ^ost  without  a  license! 

Some  men  would  nave  given  up  in  despair 
there  and  then,  but  I  was  made  of  sterner  stuff; 
besides,  an  idea  had  occurred  to  me  by  which  I 
might  possibly  turn  the  tables  upon  my  shad- 
owy persecutor:  it  was  this— Bamjum1(  ghost 
had,  ruined  me,  but  why  should  I  not  endeavor 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  Bamjum^s  ghost? 
It  was  genuine— it  was  in  some  respects  original 
— ^there  were  valuable  moral  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  it,  and  though  it  had  long  Mled  to  attract 
in  town,  I  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
make  a  great  hit  in  the  provinces. 

So  that  in  a  very  short  time  I  had  made  all  the 
necessary  preliminary  arrangements  for  running 
Baiiiium's  ghost  on  a  short  provincial  tour,  and 
had  decidea  to  open  at  Tenby  in  South  Wales. 

I  took  every  precaution,  travelling  by  night 
and  keeping  mdoors  all  day,  lest  the  shade, 
which  was  deplorably  destitute  of  all  professional 
pride,  should  get  about  and  exhibit  itself  before- 
hand for  nothmg ;  so  when  it  first  burst  upon  a 
Welsh  audience  irom  the  platform  of  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  Tenby,  no  ghost  could  have  been 
more  enthusiastically  received,  and  for  the  &:st 
and  last  time  I  felt  positively  proud  of  it. 

But  after  the  applause  had  subsided  there  was 
an  awkward  pause.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  anything  in 
particular  during  the  exhibition,  beyond  the 
customary  assurance  that  there  was  no  deception 
and  no  concealed  mechanism,  which  I  could 

S*  ve  with  a  good  conscience ;  but  it  seems  that 
e  audience  liad  expected  a  comic  duologue, 
with  incidental  music  and  dances. 

This  I  was  wholly  unequal  to,  even  supposing 
Bamium^s  ghost  had  consented  to  play  up  to  me, 
which  I  could  scarcely,  under  the  circumstances, 
expect  it  to  do.  As  it  was,  it  did  nothing  at  all 
except  grimace  at  the  audience  and  make  an 
idiotic  fool  of  itself  and  me,  which  soon  exhausted 
and  disgusted  them.  I  could  have  made  a  fkr 
deeper  impression  upon  them  with  an  ordinary 
magic  lantern ;  and  at  last,  goaded  to  madness, 
they  rose  as  one  man,  hm*le<f  chairs  through  the 
l^host  at  me,  and  wrecked  th^  stage  before  leav- 
ing in  a  whirlwind  of  righteous  indignation. 

It  was  all  over.  I  was  a  ruined  man,  and  my 
weak  trust  in  the  humanity  of  a  spectre  had  put 
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the  finishing  touch  to  my  misfortune.  I  paid 
for  the  smasned  windows  and  broken  chairs,  and 
took  a  tliird-class  ticket  to  London  that  night, 
with  feelings  that  can  neither  be  envied  nor  de- 
scribed. 

*  •  *  *  • 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  was  sitting 
gloomily  in  my  shabby  Bloomsbury  lod^ngs, 
watching,  with  a  bitter  loathing,  Bamjum^s 
ghost,  arrayed  in  a  Roman  toga  and  top  boots, 
g;liding  aimlessly  about  the  horsehair  furniture. 
I  was  completely  and  utterly  miserable,  and  bit- 
terlv  did  i  now  repent  my  conduct  in  parting 
witn  Barnjum  so  abruptly  by  the  bleak  cliff  side, 
that  bright  June  morning,  six  short  montlis 
ago.  Nemesis,  in  the  form  of  a  weak-minded 
but  remorseless  phantom,  had  hounded  me  down 
to  poverty  and  ruin.  I  felt  so  low-spirited  just 
then  that  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  seeking  out 
a  police  inspector,  and  soboinfi^  out  the  truth 
upon  his  bi*east,  from  which  i  infer  that  my 
liver  must  indeed  have  been  very  much  out  of 
order. 

I  cm*sed  my  fate,  and  the  day  I  was  bora.  I 
cursed  Barnjum  and  his  insidious  shade,  when 
suddenly  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 

It  opened  and  the  figure  of  Barnium,  as  he 
had  appeared  in  the  flesh,  strode  solemnly  in. 
"ViUkm,  cowardly  villain!"  was  its  first  ob- 
servation. 

••  So  long  as  your — your  proprietor  contented 
himself  with  one  apparition,^'  I  said,  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  calm,  **  I  bore  it — I  did  not  enjoy  it, 
but  I  endured  it.  But  two  ghosts  is  really  car- 
rying it  too  &r  ...  It  is  more  than  any  one 
man^  faXv  allowance.  I  defy  you  both  .  .  «  I 
will  find  means  to  escape  you  ...  I  will  leave 
the  world! "  I  cried,  growmg  excited.  ••Other 
people  can  be  ffhosts  as  well  as  you.  .  •  .  One 
step  more  and  1  blow  my  brains  out.'*  * 

There  was  no  firearm  of  any  description  in  the 
house,  but  I  meant  what  I  said. 

••You  couldn^t  do  better,'^  said  the  figure; 
••but  it  happens Fm  not  a  ghost.  Tm  alive; 
and  to  come  back  to  the  point — scoundrel!  ^' 

*•  If  you  are  alive,"  I  said,  divided  between 
relief  andalann,  ••wUl  you  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  mo  what  right  you  have  to  that  appari- 
tion?   It^s  been  annoying  me  in  a  terrible  man- 


ner.'' 

••  I  know  nottiing  about  it,"  he  said ;  ••  but  I 
hope  it  will  go  on  annoying  you.  It  serves  you 
riAt." 

I  appealed  to  his  better  feelings. 

••  It  is  sad,"  I  said,  ••  to  meet  again  like  this ; 
we  parted,  I  know,  not  on  the  oeet  of  terms, 
but  It  is  ridiculous  to  cherish  an  old  ginidge  all 
^is  time.  Don't  you  see  the  absurdity  of  it 
yourself?" 

But  he  didn^t. 

••  It  is  Christmas  Eve,  Barnjum*"  I  continued ; 
••Christmas  Eve.  At  this  hour  thousands  of 
throbbing  human  hearts  are  speeding  the  cheap 
but  genial  Christmas  card  to  those  or  their  rela- 
tions they  consider  at  all  likely  to  respond  with 
a  turkey;  the  imaginative  costermonger  is  in- 
vesting soiled  evergreens  with  a  purely  fictitious 
value,  and  the  cheery  publican  is  sending  the 
member  of  his  village  goose-club  away  rejoicing 
with  a  shot-distend^  bird  and  a  bottle  of  pois- 
onous port.  Hear  my  appeal:  if  I  liave 
wronged  you,  I  have  simereil.  That  detestable 
thing  has   poisoned   my  happiest   hours,  and 

'   -  


clouded  my  prosperity  at  the  zenith  of  its  bright 
ness;  it  has  been,  in  short,  the  deuce  of  a  nui- 
sance! I  ask  you,  as  a  man,  as  an  individual,  to 
call  it  off.  xou  can  do  it  if  you  choose,  you  | 
know  you  can.  I'd  do  it  for  you^  Barnjum ;  yes 
I  would." 

Barnjum  hesitated  a  moment;  some  waits  out- 
side struck  up  •*  Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold,^ 
and  as  he  listened  his  face  twitched — ^he  burst 
into  tears ;  I  had  conquenod. 

••  Be  it  so! "  he  said  between  his  sobs ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  ghost,  '•  Here  — rou — what's  your 
name?  Avaunt!  —  D'ye  hear? — Make  tracks! 
Hook  it!" 

To  my  joy  it  obeyed  him  immediately ;  for  as 
he  spoke,  it  gave  way  all  over,  and  shrivelling 
up  into  a  sort  of  cobweb,  was  drawn  by  the 
draught  into  the  fireplace  and  carried  up  the 
chimney.  TempU  Bar, 

CONFESSION. 

From  the  French  fxf  CharUe  Baudelaire, 

BY  W.  M.  HARDINGE. 

One  day,  and  only  one,  most  gradons  lady  an4sweet. 

Your  marble  arm  upon  mine  own 
Leant  (in  my  cloudy  soul  the  memory  shines  com- 
plete, 
And  has  not  loet  a  single  tone). 

And  it  was  late ;  so  late,  that  like  a  medal's  gleaia 

The  fUU  moon  showed  her  sUver  glow. 
And    night's    solemnity  flowed   downward,  like  a 
stream, 
On  Paris  where  she  slept  below. 

And  all  along  the  walls,  and  under  entrance  gates. 

Cats  stealthily  went  creepins  by 
With  ears  alert  for  sound,  or  else,  lue  shadowy  natea. 

With  our  slow  pace  kept  company. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  in  that  boundlett  openneM 

Outspread  beneath  the  paUid  li^t. 
From  you,  rich  thrilling  lute  flrom  whose  heart  one 
would  guess 

Only  gay  notes  could  echo  bright ; 

From  you,  so  Aill  of  Joy— clear  as  a  trumpet  call 

Loud  in  the  glint  of  early  mom — 
I  heard  a  plaintive  sob,  a  strange  weird  utteraiMe 
faU, 
All  sorrow-stricken  and  forlorn. 


Just  like  a  sbameflil  child,  (bul,  horrible  disgrace. 

Its  family  should  blush  to  own, 
And  which,  for  years,  they  should  in  some  dark 
em  place, 

Hidden  from  all  the  world,  alone : 


Poor  angel  I  for  it  sang,  that  crying  sob  of  yours : 

**  Nothing  is  certwn  here  below. 
And  human  care  for  self,  de<^ite  all  fklse  aUnres, 

Shines  ever  through  its  painted  show ;  * 

It  sang :  **  How  hard  it  Is  to  be  a  woman  and  ikir, 

A  calling  mean  and  fUU  as  vile 
As  the  pale  dancer's  art,  whose  idiot  icy  stare 

Grins  in  a  languid  smile ! 

**  To  build  upon  men*s  hearts/'  it  sang,  '*  how  poor  a 
thlDg; 

Love,  Beauty,  all  ring  emptily. 
Until  oblivion  throws  them  in  his  hod  to  fling 

Into  a  vast  eternity  I " 

How  oft  have  I  recalled  that  wizard  moon  again, 

That  space,  that  sUence  mystical. 
And  the  dread  confldence  you  made  in  whispers  then 

There  at  the  heart's  confessional. 
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It  is  certainly  singular  that  so  little  has  been 
done  to  explain  what  is  very  nearly  the  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  our  day  —  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  trade  and  scantiness  of 
profits  an  over  the  civilized  world,  and  even 
beyond  it.  All  that  can  be  said  to  be  known 
about  it  is  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  of  its 
extension,  though  in  varying  intensity,  over  a 
great  number  or  countries  placed  in  very  different 
economical  'conditions  ana  widely  remote  from 
one  another.  The  bad  times  have  been  experi- 
enced from  California  to  New  York  and  from 
Great  Britafai  to  Hungary,  and  even  to  India  and 
China.  They  have  disordered  public  and  private 
business  in  Canada  at  the  northeast  of  North 
America,  and  in  Chili  at  the  southwest  of  the 
South  American  continent.  They  have  added  in 
Russia  to  the  distress  occasioned  by  war»  and 
they  are  complained  of  in  Morocco.  They  are 
associated  with  a  disturbance  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  but  nobody  can 
confidently  say  that  t^ey  are  connected  with  it 
either  as  a  cause  or  as  consequence.  Even  the 
date  of  their  commencement  is  a  little  uncertain, 
though  a  writer  whom  we  will  presently  quote 
believes  that  the  signal  for  this  vast  range  of 
commercial  disaster  was  given  in  Austria  in 
1878,  when  the  famous  explosion  of  credit  took 
place  on  the  Exchange  of  Vienna.  Since  then 
all  countries  have  suffered— Germany  and  Eng- 
land  more  severely  than  others,  France  less 
severely  than  any;  but  at  present,  save  in  the 
Uni^  States,  the  signs  of  abatement  ai*e  scanty 
and  uncertain. 

An  eminent  and  original  French  economist,  M. 
Maurice  Block,  has  for  the  first  time  offered  an 
account  of  the  matter  which  has  some  preten- 
sion to  completeness.  He  ends  his  paper  with 
some  observations,  which  we  may  pertiaps  con- 
veniently place  at  the  beginning  of  our  account 
of  it,  on  the  change  which  in  fifty  years  or  a 
century  has  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation in  all  civilized  countries.  M.  Block's 
ideal  of  a  happily  circumstanced  community  is 
one  in  which  there  is  a  due  proportion  between 
the  part  of  the  population  collected  in  towns  and 
occupi^  in  manufiicturing  industry  and  the 
part  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  such  a  state 
the  growth  of  industrial  activity  and  prosperity 
wovud  pretty  fairly  keep  pace  with  an  increase 
of  agricultural  production.  But  the  two  strik- 
ing phenomena  which  have  characterized  the 
last  half  century  have  been,  the  enormous  aug- 
mentation in  some  countries  of  the  number  of 
men  and  women  inhabiting  them;  and  in  all 
countries  (not  even  excepting  the  United  States) 
the  growing  tendency  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new  population  to  flock  into  cities  and  towns. 
These  urban  populations  are  genemlly  much  too 
numerous  for  the  food-producing  powers  of  the 
rest  of  the  ©ountry  to  support,  and  they  are 
practically  occupied  in  manufacturing  articles  of 
use  and  luxury  to  be  sold  for  com  and  meat  to 
the  communities  which  are  still  possessed  of 
surplus  soil.  The  result  is  a  prodigious  compli- 
cation of  ^e  economical  mechanism  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  fed  and  kept  alive. 
It  is  a  mechanism  which  extends  over  the  whole 
world,  barbarous  as  weU  as  civilized.  The 
maker  of  calicoes  has  not  the  smallest  means  of 
knowing  for  what  class  of  customers  the  wares 


in  which  he  labors  are  ultimately  destined. 
They  may  become  the  material  for  shirts  in  Lon- 
don or  Glasgow,  or  they  may  form  the  scanty 
garment  of  the  African  negress,  the  breech-clotn 
of  the  native  Indian,  or  the  gaudy  head-dr^s  of 
some  Peruvian  half-caste.  The  rule  to  some 
extent  holds  good  of  the  finer  fabrics  woven  at 
Lyons  or  in  Spitalfields,  since  there  is  a  growing 
identity  of  female  fS&shions  all  over  the  portion  of 
the  world  pretending  to  be  civilized,  and  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  silk  may  be  made  up  by  some 
imitator  of  Worth  in  London,  in  Calcutta,  in 
Lima,  in  New  York,  or  in  Melbourne.  Con- 
versely, the  loaf  eaten  by  the  Sheffield  weaver 
may  come  from  any  comer  of  the  world.  The 
wheat  which  is  its  material  reaches  England  not 
only  from  the  Western  States  of  central  North 
America,  but  from  California,  from  Chili,  from 
South  Australia,  and  from  the  Indian  Punjaub. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
Western  Europe  sells  the  produce  of  its  Labor 
to  the  whole  world  and  sweeps  toj^ther  its  food 
from  the  whole  world ;  and  in  orcfer  to  facilitate 
this  exchange  a  network  of  sympathetic  fibres 
has  been  gradually  created.  l!ne  inevitable  con- 
clusion is  that  local  calamities,  local  mistakes  in 
policy,  local  destructions  of  capital,  have  a  far 
more  universal  effect  than  in  former  ages,  and 
that  a  community  of  spinners  in  Oldham  may 
starve  because  the  rain  has  fiuled  in  Northern 
Chhia. 

The  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  the  hard 
times  are  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  disasters 
and  mistakes  occurring  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits  of  time  over  most  of  the  parts  of 
the  earth  inliabited  by  man.  Most  of  us  have  at 
least  a  dim  consciousness  that  the  recent  Indian 
famines  in  Bengal  and  Madras  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  our  troubles,  since  we 
know  that  the  Indian  peasantry  are  ordinarily 
large  customers  of  the  North  of  Englimd  manu- 
£Eu:turer.  But  there  have  been  accounts  of  a  ter- 
rible famine  in  China;  and  for  all  we  know, 
that  calamity  also  had  its  share  in  diminishing 
the  profits  of  Manchester.  Then,  again,  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  there  has  been  an  almost  con- 
tinuous succession  of  desolating  wars,  and  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  a  war  can  be  looked 
upon  as  merely  affecting  the  States  engaged  .in 
it.  There  must  have  been  vast  destractions  of 
capital  in  all  these  wars;  and  when  capital  is 
once  destroyed  on  a  large  scale  the  whole  world 
nowadays  becomes  conscious  of  it.  for  evil. 
Nobody,  however,  can  venture  on  even  a  con- 
jecture how  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  world 
was  annihilated  in  the  great  American  War  of 
Secession,  in  the  war  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria, in  that  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  the 
Franco-Crerman  war,  and  the  recent  struggle 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  A  multitude  of 
customers  must  have  become  poorer  and  a  mul- 
titude of  producers  less  active  through  these 
deadly  contests;  and  this  augmentation  of  pov- 
erty and  diminution  of  productive  enerjgy  must 
have  happened  even  in  the  countries  which  least 
show  the  marks  of  the  strain  upon  them. 
France  has  suffered  less  than  Grermany  frt>m  the 
events  of  1870  and  1871,  but  still  she  must  have 
suffered ;  and  her  losses,  like  those  of  so  many 
other  communities,  must  count  for  something  in 
producing  the  general  depression  of  the  world. 
M.  Maurice  Block  seems,  however,  to  doubt 
whether  continued  war  has  been  so  directly  dis- 
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astrous  as  ill-adviied  speculadoii.  He  points  to 
the  extravagaotly  large  number  of  railway  proj- 
ects which  were  sanctioned  and  to  some  extent 
carried  out  in  Austria-Hunray  and  Gerinany  in 
the  years  preceding  1878.  The  same  lavishness 
of  construction,  we  need  not  say,  was  indulged 
in  in  this  country,  but  the  delusion  which  led  to 
it  was  found  out  and  exposed  rather  earlier. 
Now  of  these  railways  large  numbers  yield  no 
profit,  lar^  numbers  were  not  really  wanted 
and  therefore  minister  but  slightly  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  national  wealth.  The  economical 
eyils  traceable  to  them  do  not,  howeyer,  the  less 
remain.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  Europe 
and  America  is  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  tne 
general  stock  and  is  locked  up  in  unproductiye 
and  yery  partially  useful  inyestments.  Mean- 
time, the  unnatural  stimulus  ^ven  to  industry 
by  all  this  speculation  still  leayes  its  effects 
behind  it.  The  crowds  of  laborers  brought 
together  by  the  manufacture  of  railway  materia) 
are  unable  to  transfer  their  labor  elsewhere,  but 
the  railway  material  ceases  to  be  made  because 
it  can  no  longer  be  sold. 

The  nearly  uniyersal  distress  has  therefore 
been  the  accumul^ited  result  of  all  these  misfor 
tunes  and  follies,  of  which  some  made  themselyes 
fdt  at  once  and  some  after  an  intenral  of  time. 
No  doubt  obscurer  causes  haye  also  contributed 
to  the  disorder  of  commerce,  as,  for  example, 
that  menacing  depreciation  of  silyer  in  face  of 
which  English  and  Indian  statesmanship  seem 
to  be  so  discreditably  helpless.  It  chiefly  shows 
itscdf  to  us  in  the  difficulties  of  Indian  finance; 
but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  disorganizing  the  entire 
mechanism  of  exchange  in  those  poor  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  now  just  as  essen- 
tial as  richer  communities  to  the  world-wide 
system  of  purchasing  food  and  selling  articles 
of  luxury  and  use.  FM-MmI  Budget. 

LOSSES  BT  SHORT  HOURS. 

[The  following  computations  and  remarks 
transferred  from  VapUcU  and  Labour^  show  that 
whateyer  the  ^in  may  be  in  other  respects,  the 
loss  to  a  manuiacturing  community  like  England 
by  short  time  regulations,  is  something  serious 
to  all  parties  concei*ned. — EdJ^ 

ifhe  last  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  came 
mto  operation  on  tfanuar^  1, 1875.  During  the 
Parliamentary  and  pubhc  discussions  on  that 
measture  we  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  it  was 
certain  to  inyolye  additional  cost  in  production 
by  the  enforcement  of  diminished  hours  of  labor, 
lor  upwards  of  four  years  tlie  hours  haye  now 
stood  at  56i  per  week  for  women  an^  young 
persons,  necessarily  affecting  also  all  adult  labor, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  yarious  depaitment^  in  textile 
industries  are  intimately  related.  The  quantity 
of  mai*hinery  for  spinning,  doubling,  and  weay- 
ing  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  follows : 
—Spinning  spindles,  37,515,772;  doubling  spin- 
dles, 4,365,0i7 ;  looms.  463.118.  If  we  distribute 
this  machinery  so  as  to  represent  indiyidual  mills, 
there  are  926  factories  with  30,000  spindles,  and 
145  doubling  mills  with  80,000  spindles  each. 
During  the  controyersy  in  the  Manchester  papers 
in  December,  1877,  and  in  the  Times  last  autumn, 
it  was  generally  allowed  that  a  mill  with  30,000 
spindles  and  500  looms  would  haye  fixed  expenses 
of  about  £60  per  week.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  will  be  as  follows  -.—Weavers,  154,872 ; 


spinners,  23,447;  doublers,  10,912;  sundry  w<^k- 
people,  112,400. 

Haying  giyen  these  figures,  Mr.  Thomely 
exhibits  from  the  following  tables  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  lost  in  the  cotton  trade 
through  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
18741-- 
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Amount  of    Amoant  of 
fixedcharaes  fixedcharses    wt 


Spinning  and  weay- 

ing  mills. 
Spinning  miUg, 
Doubling  miUs, 


eamedln 
60hoan. 
No.        £ 
926       SO 
825       60 
145       60 


eamedin    nuU  in 
561-2boarB  iyrs. 


Total  unearned  expenses  in  4  years. 


£ 
75 
56 
56 


8. 

6 
10 
10 


d. 
8 
0 
0 


£ 
9fi2 
654 
K>4 


£1,216,418 


The  loss  suffered  by  the  work-people  is  as 
follows : 


Earnings 

perheml 

in  60 

hoars. 

£  8.    d. 

0  16    6 

1  10  10 
0  16    6 


Weavers, 
Spinners, 
Doablers, 
Sundry 
workmen,   112,400 


No. 

154,872 

28,447 

10,012 


in 

Earnings     wigespor 
per  head        head  in 
in  561-2        4  yean 
hours,    of  51  weeks. 


£  s. 

0  15 

1  10 
0  15 


d. 

61-2 
0 
61-2 


£  8. 

»  16 

18  19 

9  IK 


d. 

4 
0 

4 


0  15    0    0  14    1 1-2 


Total  loss  in  wai^  suffered  by  workmen. 


8  18    6 
£8,070,100 


The  grand  total  thus  represented  is  £4,286,518; 
yiz.,  about  $21,432,590.    It  may,  of  course,  be 
said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  allege  tliat  the  quantity 
of  work  done  in  a  cotton  mill  is  reduced   in 
exact  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor.    But  Mr.  Thomely  expresses  his  belief 
that  the  loss  iseyen  more  than  proportioiiate, 
because    he  thinks   that  most  employers  yrill 
acknowledge  that  in  the  last  half  hour  of  the 
day  more  work  is  done  than  in  any  similar  period 
earlier.    Machinery  runs  b^ter,  and  the  work- 
peoole  haye  recoyered  from  the  drowsy  effects 
of  tne  midday  meal.    Mr.  Thomely  adds,  and 
his   words    deserye    special    consideration: — 
'*  Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  Lancashire  has 
not  lost  this  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
money,  but  that  the  consumers  haye  paid  it  in 
the  higher  prices  obtained  for  cotton   goods. 
This  may  be  partially  true,  but  if  true  it  is  an 
unmitigated  cyil  so  far  as  British  interests  are 
concerned,  for  an  artificial  increasing  of  the 
prices  of  our  goods  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
upon  the  purchasing  power  «of  foreign  nations 
as  has  the  laying  on  of  protectiye  duties.     We 
are  calling  out  to  tlie  rest  of  the  world  that  ^re 
find  the  adyantage  of  free  trade,  and  we  comidain 
of  our  goods  ^n^  taxed  when  they  land   in 
other  countries.    All  this  time  we  are  working 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament    that  artificially 
raises  the  prices  of  our  goods.    This  additional 
cost  has  to  be  paid  by  somebody.    If  the  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  of  England  pay  it,  of 
course  no  one  has  any  right  to  complain ;  if  the 
foreigner  pays  it,  lie  is  certain  either  to  diriielieive 
our  protestations  on  behalf  of  free  trade,  or  he 
will  find  it  as  cheap  to  manufacture  cotton  goods 
himself.    In  any  case,  therefore,  the  iilt?Tn<s1y 
cost  falls  upon  the  industry  that  works  shorter 
hours.    A  few  days  since  I  receiyed  a  letter  firom 
France  in  reference  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  £m> 
tories  there.    The  writer  says : —  •  Our  Faetoiy 
Act  was,  I  belieye,  passed  in  the  reign  cif  Louis 
Philippe,  but  it  has  neyo*  sti-ictly  embrced.     Of    i 
late  years,  in  large  towns  the  length  of  a  day's  1 1 
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work  has  been  confined  to  the  number  of  hours 
specified  by  the  Act,  which  is  twelve  hours  per 
day,  or  seventy-two  hours  per  week.  In  the 
country  there  are  mills  that  still  work  nine  hours 
each  nay.  I  have  only  known  about  three 
instances  in  which  a  fine  has  been  imposed,  and 
this  has  been  caused  by  some  one  writing  to  the 
authorities  giving  the  name  of  the  mill ;  but 
this  rarely  tStes  place.' " 


HOPE. 

I  lay  In  grief, 
And  Hope  drew  near  to  where  I  tossed  alone  , 

"Without  relief, 
And  paused  a  moment  when  she  heard  that  moan ; 
Then  raised  her  glowing  eyes  and  met  mine  own. 

Never  a  word  she  said, 
Tet  still  I  gazed  and  stUl  was  comforted. 

Then  bending  low  with  wond'rous  grace 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  eyes, 
Her  cool  hand  on  my  burning  face, 

And  at  her  touch  bright  visions  rise. 
Fresh  woods  and  streams  and  unimagined  skies. 

In  softest  tone 
She  sang  the  song  that  has  no  close, 
That  deathless  song  which  no  one  knows, 

Save  she  alone ; 
The  song  that  leaves  no  memory. 
The  song  of  euiUess  victory 

And  future  love ; 
And  as  I  listened  to  the  voice  above 
I  felt  as  one  returning  from  tl>e  dead ; 
Slowly  I  rose  and  raised  my  drooping  head. 

jJll  the  Year  Round. 


INTELLECT  OF  BRUGES. 

From  several  additional  letters  which  we  have 
received  on  this  subject  we  select  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Mr.  Claypole,  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio, 
writes : — A  friend  of  mine  is  employed  on  a  farm 
near  Toronto,  Ontario,  where  a  hoi-se  belonging 
to  the  wife  of  the  farmer  is  never  requu^d  to 
work,  but  is  allowed  to  live  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man for  the  following  reason :  Some  years  ago 
the  lady  above  mentioned  fell  off  a  plank  bridge 
into  a  stream  where  the  water  was  deep.  The 
horse,  which  was  feeding  in  a  field  close  by,  ran 
to  the  spot  and  held  her  up  with  his  teeth  till 
assistance  arrived,  thus  probably  saving  her 
life.  Was  this  reason  or  instinct?  Asain,  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  the  business  of  distilling  at 
Cincinnati  lias  more  than  once  told  me  that  the 
rats  in  his  distillery  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
any  spirits  split  on  the  ground  or  left  in  open 
vessels,  and  that  they  often  become,  in  conse- 
quence, so  tipsy  that  they  cannot  run,  and  are 
easily  taken  by  hand.    Which  is  this? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Furniss,  of  New  York,  writes: — 
Since  the  publication  of  my  letter  (Nature,  vol 
xix.  p.  385)  on  the  evidence  of  reasoning  power 
in  an  elepnant,  afforded  by  the  fact  that  he 
thatched  his  back  with  grass  when  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  I  have  received  additional 
data  bearing  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Conklin,  the  superintendent  of  the  Central  Park 
Memigerie.  I  am  informed  by  him  that  he  has 
frequently  observed  elephants,  when  out  of 
doors  in  the  hot  sunshine,  that  they  do  so  to  a 
certain  extent  when  under  cover  in  the  summer 
time,  and  when  the  flies  which  then  attack  the 
animals,  often  so  fiercely  as  to  draw  blood,  are 
particularly  numerous;    but    that   they  never 


attempt  to  thatch  their  backs  in  the  wmter. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  they  act  intelligently, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  elephants 
in  their  wild  state  are  in  the  habit  of  so  tlmtch- 
Ing  their  backs.  It  seems  more  probable  to 
suppose  that  in  their  native  wilds  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  natural  shade  affoi*ded  by 
the  jungle,  and  that  the  habit  is  one  which  has 
been  developed  in  consequeiice  of  their  changed 
surroundings  in  captivity.  I  am  also  informed 
by  Mr.  Conklin  that  when  taken  to  the  water 
in  summer  the  elephants  first  sprinkle  their 
bodies  all  over  with  water,  and  then  quench 
then*  thirst.  They  never  so  sprinkle  themselves 
in  cold  weather.  Their  reasoning  in  this  case 
seems  to  be,  "I  cool  my  moutn  by  pouring 
water  into  it,  now  if  I  pour  water  over  my  back 
it  will  cool  that  also."  Am  I  not  justified  in 
calling  this  ** abstract"  reasoning? 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  of  Tighnduin  by  Killin, 
Perthshire,  sends  the  following  story : — A  few 
years  ago  I  kept  a  collie  dog  named  ••  Bodach  " 
at  my  mrm,  for  herding  the  milk  cows,  and  who 
recognized  the  dairy-maid  as  his  mistress.  On 
her  directing  him  to  keep  the  cows  on  a  certain 
part  of  a  fiem,  he  would  Jay  himself  down  in  the 
centre  of  a  line  fixed  by  him  as  the  proper  limit. 
Patiently  and  vigilantly  he  would  remain  in 
quietness  imtil  any  of  the  cows  passed  his  limit, 
when  he  would  sVoop  down  on  the  ti'espasser, 
take  her  by  the  heels,  and  drive  her  back.  It 
was  wonderful  in  how  short  a  time  the  cows 
came  to  recognize  and  respect  the  arrangement. 
He  also  camo  to  know  some  of  the  cows  by 
name.  One  of  them  named  ••  Aggi  "  required 
at  certain  seasons  to  be  milked  oftener  than  the 
othei*s,  and  the  daiiymaid  had  only  to  say  in 
Gaelic  "Bodach,  go  and  bring  home  Aggi,' 
when  he  would  start  for  the  pasture,  single  out 
Aggi,  and  bring  her  carefully  home. 

O.  J.  H.  sends  the  following:  —  An  ordinary 
domestic  cat  was  equally  fond  of  a  friend  of 
mine  and  of  myself.  As  a  test,  we  resolved  to 
try  the  following  experiment.  We  each  held  a 
piece  of  bread,  of  the  same  size,  shape,  &c., 
above  the  eyes  of  the  animal.  He  looked  at  each 
hand  and  its  contents  alternately,  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  at  the  bread  with- 
out exhibiting  partiali^  for  either  of  his  friends. 
He  at  last  seemed  to  decide  upon  an  expedient, 
for,  raising  himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  he  simul- 
taneously seized  a  piece  of  bread  in  each  of  his 
front  paws,  and  conveyed  the  food  thus  obtain^ 
to  his  mouth.  On  repeating  the  experiment 
after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  no  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  dealing  with  the  matter,  as  the 
expedient  just  mentioned  was  resorted  to  with- 
out a  moment^s  hesitation. 

Prof.  Nipher,  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  writes : — A  ftiend  of  mine  living  at  Iowa 
City,  had  a  mule,  whose  ingenuity  m  getting 
into  mischief  was  more  than  ordinarily  remark- 
able. This  animal  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
company  of  an  oat  bin,  ana  lost  no  opportunity, 
when  the  yard  gate  and  barndoor  were  open,  to 
secure  a  mouthful  of  oats,  finally  the  mule 
was  found  in  the  bam  in  the  morning,  and  for 
a  long  time  it  was  impossible  to  discover  how  he 
had  come  there.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
until  tlie  animal  was  ••  caught  in  the  act."  It 
was  found  that  he  had  learned  how  to  open  the 
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gate,  reachio^  over  the  fence  to  lift  the  latch, 
and  that  he  then  effeet^ially  mystified  his  masters, 
by  turning  round,  and  backing  against  it,  until 
it  was  latoied.  He  then  pro<^ed^  to  the  barn- 
door, and  pulling  out  the  pin  which  held  the 
door,  it  swung  open  of  its  own  accord.  Fronr 
the  intelligence  which  this  animal  displayed  on 
many  occasions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  had 
not  discovery  of  his  trick  prevented,  it  would 
soon  have  occurred  to  him  to  retrace  his  steps 
before  daylight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  clubbing 
which  the  stable  boys  gave  him  in  the  morning. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  animal  had  enjoyed 
no  unusual  educational  advantages,  and  his 
owner  found  it  to  their  interest  to  discourage 
his  intellectual  efforts  as  much  as  possible. 

Hie  Rev.  George  Henslow  endeavors  to  sum 
up  as  follows  from  the  stories  that  have  already 
appeared : — I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  more 
than  one  instance  (notably  Dr.  Frost^s  cat, 
which  spread  crumbs  to  catch  birds,  and  which 
is  paralleled  by  one  mentioned  in  Wood's  ••  Nat- 
ural History,"  which  **  chirped  "  like  a  sparrow, 
and  so  enticed  and  caught  them),  if  correctly 
stated,  and  if  the  motive  of  the  animals  could  in 
every  case  l>e  proved,  will  completely  overthrow 
my  supposition  that  animals  never  copy  us  with 
the  same  or  a  rational  purpose.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  sucn  cases  are  very  rai*e. 
Moreover,  I  will  abandon  my  notion  of  abstract 
reasoning,  at  least,  as  hitlierto  described,  for  I 
now  think  that  what  I  meant  by  the  want  of  the 
faculty  would  be  better  described  as  an  impo- 
tenc3,  or  at  least,  a  feebleness  of  mind  in  concat- 
enating correlative  ideas;  or,  perhaps,  a  want  of 
a  receptivity  of  the  suggestiveness  of  things  will 
express  my  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  I  still 
see  no  reason  for  beBeving  that  animals  can  con- 
ceive of  a  purely  abstract  idea.  Thus,  ••  V.  I." 
says  a  mule  would  turn  on  a  tap,  but  did  not 
turn  it  off  again.  The  reason  I  would  suggest 
is  that  uxutejtdnesa  being  an  abstract  conception, 
the  mule  could  not  entertain  it.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect, we  may  now  proceed  a  step  fluther.  The 
idea  of  a  personal  Ego  is  purely  abstract;  hence 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  no  animals  can  be  self- 
conscious^  and  as  a  direct  consequence,  they  can- 
not be  either  moral  or  immoral,  but  are  simply 
automata  and  non-moral.  Like  children,  they 
can  leam  by  bein^  scolded  when  they  displease 
their  master,  so  that  a  conscience  similar  to  a 
child's  can  be  produced  in  them ;  yet  they  can- 
not naturally  be  moral.  Thus,  e.  ^.,  self-interest 
is  all  in  all  with  animals,  but  it  can  never  lapse 
into  selfishness,  which  is  the  oonadous  abuse  of 
self-interest  We  "  punish  "  a  dog,  but  we  never 
look  upon  it  as  a  criminal.  So,  too,  no  animal 
can  never  act  unjustly  towards  another,  because 
it  cannot  be  conscious  dther  of  justice  or  injus- 
tice. The  abstract  conceptions  of  righteouness 
and  justice  are  only  applicable  to  acts  done 
under  a  sense  of  righteousness  and  justice.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  personal  immoralities; 
so  that  no  animal  can  be  immoral.  That  ani- 
mals cannot  entert^n  abstract  ideas  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  seeing  how  slow  children  are  to  do 
the  same.  A  somewhat  jnrotesque  illustration 
will  show  this.  A  class  of  boys  was  asked  what 
conscience  was.  None  could  explain  it,  so  the 
teacher  defined  it  as  •*  something  within  you  that 
tells  you  when  you  have  done  wrong."  A  boy 
at  once  exclaimed  it  was  a  stomach-ache.  On 
inquiry  it  turned  out  that  he  had  stolen  and 


eaten  some  unripe  fruit,  and  doubtless  felt  the 
remorse  of  omscience  accordingly!  If  then  my 
former  position  be  qualified,  I  would  re-state  it 
as  corrected  by  the  cases  recorded  as  follows : — 
Animals  reason  as  we  do,  but  always  in  connec- 
tion with  concrete  phenomena  whether  imme- 
diatelv  apprehended  by  the  senses,  or  present  to 
consciousness  through  memory;  but  like  diH- 
dren  they  are  slow  to  perceive  the  suggestions  of 
things.  They  have,  moreover,  no  power  of  con- 
ceivmg  truly  abstract  ideas.  Hence  they  cannot 
be  seu-conscious,  cannot  conceive  of  God,  and 
can  neither  be  moral  nor  inmiond,  but  are  simply 
non-moral  automata.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
which  rescues  man  from  being  an  automaton 
pure  and  simple,  is  his  power  of  conceiving  of 
abstract  ideas,  which  enables  him  to  be  self-con- 
scious ;  consequently  he  can  conceive  of  a  per- 
sonal, t.  e.  self-conscious  Deity,  so  that  he  at 
once  becomes  a  responsible  being,  and  can  be 
positively  moral  or  immoraL 

Nature. 

HANS  ON  HORSEBACK. 

According  to  the  **  Alphabetisches  Roister  der 
1878  auf  deutschen  Bahnen  gdaufenen  Pferde,^^ 
the  number  of  horses  of  all  nationalities  that  ran 
last  year  on  German  race-courses  in  flat  races, 
hurdle-races,  and  steeple-chases  was  648;  and  of 
course  many  of  these  were  foreign  hors^.  The 
number  of  persons  whose  '*  colors "  appear  on 
the  German  list  for  last  year  is  in  round  num- 
bers 200;  the  number  on  our  list  maybe  pat 
down  at  about  1,000;  but  in  both  cases  foreigners 
figure  pretty  abundantly.  Still  the  lists  serve  to 
a  certain  extent  as  an  index  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  sport.  A  list  is  given  also  of  certain  •*  Trainir- 
Anstalten  "  or  "  training-quarters,"  and  of  some 
horses  in  training  there  in  1878,  **so  far  as  the 
Wochen-Senn-Kduendert  or  Weekly  Badng  Calen- 
dar, makes  the  matter  known  ;^^  which  is  not 
very  for,  no  doubt,  as  the  whole  number  of 
horses  amounts  to  no  more  than  200.  The  train- 
ers, of  course,  are  both  public  and  private,  at 
DahlwitK,  Hamburg,  Hoppazarten,  Neuenhagen, 
Tempelhof,  YinseMck  in  Westphalia,  Giaditz, 
Wotersen,  Greorgenburg,  and  wherevCT"  else  op- 
portunity may  offer;  and  among  them  it  is  more 
pleasing  than  surprisingto  find  that  the  major- 
ity bear  unmistakably  English  names,  such  as 
Long|>  Kelly,  Croufifh,  Milne,  Brown,  Sayers,  Ebj- 
hoe,  Daley,  Amull,  and  so  on :  though  the  names 
of  Althof,  Bachert,  and  Schlaefke  are  to  be 
found,  with  a  rood  many  horses  attadied  to 
them,  and  smacSng  of  Crerman  origin,  look  as 
if  the  Fatherland  were  likely  to  tram  for  itself 
before  long.  The  chief  winner  last  year  upon 
the  German  turf  was  Graf 'Hugo  Henckel,  whose 
tndner  bears  the  familiar  name  of  Waugh,  and 
whose  eye  has  long  been  upon  us,  but  whose 
'*  blue  and  white  stripe,  black  cap*'— or,  in  his 
own  language,  '*blau  und  weiss  gestreift, 
schwarze  Kappe**  has  not  yet  been  carried, 
whether  by  Fnnce  Giles  I.  or  by  Old  Eneland 
or  by  Oroszvar  or  another,  so  successftiUy  in 
this  country  as  in  his  own.  He  with  twenty- 
three  horses  in  training  last  year  ran  twelve  of 
them,  and  scored  twenty-five  victories,  according 
to  the  authorities,  and  ten  seconds,  out  of  forty- 
six  events;  winning  135,492  marks,  or  about 
£6,775,  and  seven  *' Ehrenpreise,**  or  as  some 
jockeys  have  it,  "objies  dee  art.''    There  were 
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race-meetings  at  forty-seven  different  places — 
one  more  tluin  in  1877.  The  principal  places  are 
Baden-Baden,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  It  is  cal- 
culated by  tbe  German  authority  that  at  the 
forty-seven  places  of  sport  already  referred  to 
thCTe  were  run  last  season  452  races,  (including 
the  very  many  ••  ille^timate  ",)  extending  over 
ninety-seven  days,  during  which  1,957  norses 
stiuled  for  money  amounting  to  rather  more 
than  1,002,457  marks,  or  i^,122,  and  157 
Ehrenpreise.  And  this  is  perhi^ps  about  as 
much  as  most  people  will  require  to  foim  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  how  the  Germans  are  coming 
on  with  their  horse-racing. 

Ball  Mall  Budget, 

A  PENGUIN  BOOKERY  AT  TRISTAN  DA 

CUNHA. 

With  one  of  the  Germans  as  guide,  I  entered 
the  main  street.  As  soon  as  one  was  in  it,  the 
grass  being  above  one^s  head,  one  was  as  if  in  a 
maze,  and  could  not  see  in  the  least  where  one 
was  going  to.  Various  lateral  streets  lead  off  on 
each  side  firom  the  main  road,  and  are  oflen  at 
their  mouths  as  bifi^  as  it;  moreover,  the  road 
sometimes  divides  for  a  little  and  joins  again : 
hence  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  lose 
one^s  way,  and  one  is  quite  certain  to  do  so  when 
inexperienced  in  penguin  rookeries.  The  Ger- 
man, howtver,  who  was  our  guide  on  our  first 
vjsit,  accustomed  to  pass  through  the  place  con 
stantly  for  two  years,  was  perfectly  well  at  home 
in  the  rookery,  and  knew  everv  street  and  turn- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  discomfort 
of  making  one's  way  through  a  big  rookery,  hap- 
hazard, or  '*  across  country,^*  as  one  may  say.  I 
crossed  the  large  one  here  twice  aftei-wards  with 
the  seamen  carrying  my  basket  and  vasculum, 
and  aftei*wards  went  turoii^h  a  larger  rookery 
still  at  Nightingale  Island,  x  ou  plunge  into  one 
of  the  lanes  in  tue  tall  grass,  whicn  at  once  shuts 
out  the  surroundings  from  your  view.  You  tread 
on  a  slimy,  black,  damp  soil,  composed  of  the 
birds*  dun£^.  The  stencD  is  overpowering,  the 
yeUing  of  we  birds  perfectly  terrifymg ;  I  can  call 
it  nothing  else.  You  lose  the  path,  or,  perhaps, 
are  bent  m)m  the  first  in  making  direct  for  some 
spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  rookery.  In  the 
path  only  a  few  droves  of  penguins,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  water,  arc  encountered,  and 
these  stampede  out  of  your  way  into  the  side 
alleys.  Now  you  are,  the  instant  you  leave  the 
road,  on  the  actual  breeding  ground.  The  nests 
are  placed  so  thickly  that  you  cannot  help  tread- 
ing on  eggs  and  young  birds  at  almost  every 
step. 

A  parent  bird  sits  on  each  nest,  with  its  sharp 
beaJc  erect  and  open,  ready  to  bite,  yelling  sav- 
agelyt  **Caa,  caa,  urr»  urr,^*  its  red  eye  gleaming 
and  its  plumes  at  half-cock,  and  quivering  with 
rage.  No  sooner  are  your  legs  within  reach 
than  they  are  furiously  bitten,  often  by  two  or 
three  birds  at  onco :  that  is,  if  you  have  not  got 
on  strong  leather  gaiters,  as  on  the  first  occasion 
of  visitmg  a  rookery  you  probably  have  not. 

At  first  you  try  to  avoid  the  nests,  but  soon 
find  that  impossible;  then  maddened  almost  by 
the  pain,  stench  and  noise,  you  have  recourse  to 
brutality.  Thump,  thump  goes  your  stick,  and 
at  each  blow  down  goes  a  binl.  Thud,  thud  you 
hear  from  the  men  behind  as  they  kick  tlie  birds 


for  a  bit  thump  and  smash,  whack,  thud,  *'  Caa, 
caa,  urr,  urr,^^  and  the  path  behind  you  is 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying  and  bleeding. 
But  you  make  miserably  slow  progress,  and 
womed  to  death,  at  last  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  stampeding  as  far  as  your  breath  will  carry 
you.  You  put  down  your  head,  and  make  a 
rush  throu^  the  grass,  treading  on  old  and 
young  haphazard,  and  rushing  before  they  have 
time  to  bite. 

The  air  is  close  in  the  rookery,  and  the  sun 
hot  above,  and  out  of  breath,  ana  running  with 
perspiration,  you  come  across  a  mass  orrocks 
fallen  from  the  cliff  above,  and  sticking  up  in 
the  rookeiy ;  this  you  hail  as  '•  a  city  of  refuge." 
You  hammer  off  it  hurriedly  half-a-dozen  pen- 
guins who  are  sunning  themselves  there,  and  are 
on  the  lookout ;  and  mounting  on  the  top,  take 
out  your  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  perspir- 
ation and  rest  awhile,  and  see  in  what  direction 
you  have  been  going,  how  for  you  have  got,  and 
in  what  direction  you  are  to  make  tne  next 
plunge.  Then  when  you  are  refi^eshed,  you 
make  another  rush,  and  so  on.  If  you  stand 
quite  still,  so  long  as  your  foot  is  not  actually  on 
tne  top  of  a  nest  of  eggs  or  young,  the  penguins 
soon  cease  biting  at  you  and  yelling.  Inave 
always  adopted  the  stampede  method  in  rook- 
eries; but  the  men  usually  preferred  to  have 
their  revenge,  and  fought  their  way  every  foot. 
Of  course  it  is  horribly  cruel  thus  to  kill  whole 
families  of  innocent  birds ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  One  must  cross  the  rookeries  in 
order  to  explore  the  island  at  all,  and  collect  the 
plants  or  survey  the  coast  from  the  heights. 

Moadey^f  *•  Notes  of  a  NaturalisL!" 

WHAT  IS  INDOLENCE? 

FROM   WATERTON'S    '*WANDBBIN08   IN    SOUTH 

AMERICA." 

The  temper  of  the  Indian  of  Guiana  is  mild 
and  gentle,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  his  children. 
Some  ignorant  travellers  and  colonists  call 
these  Indians  a  lazy  race.  Man  in  general  will 
not  be  active  without  an  object.  Now  when  the 
Indian  has  caught  plenty  of  fish,  and  killed 

fame  enough  to  last  him  for  a  week,  what  need 
as  he  to  range  the  forest?  Ho  has  no  idea  of 
making  pleasure-grounds.  Money  is  of  no  use 
to  him,  for  in  these  wilds  are  no  markets  for 
him  to  frequent,  nor  milliners'  shops  for  his 
wife  and  daughters ;  he  has  no  taxes  to  pay,  no 
highways  to  keep  up,  no  poor  to  maintain,  nor 
army  nor  navy  to  supply ;  he  lies  in  his  hain- 
mocK  boUi  night  and  day  (for  he  has  no  chair 
or  bed,  neither  does  he  want  them),  and  in  it  he 
forms  his  bow,  and  makes  his  arrows,  and  re- 
pairs his  fishing-tackle.  But  as  soon  as  he  has 
consumed  his  provisions,  he  then  rouses  himself, 
and  like  the  lion,  scours  the  forest  in  quest  of 
food.  He  plunges  into  the  rivers  after  the  deer 
and  tapir,  and  swims  across  it;  passes  throuj^h 
swamps  and  quagmires,  and  never  fails  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  Should  the  approach 
of  night  stop  his  career  while  he  is  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  he  stops  for  the  night  and  contmues 
the  chase  next  morning.  .  .  .  Amongst  us,  the 
needy  man  works  fromlight  to  dark  tor  a  main- 
tenance. Should  this  man  chance  to  acquire  a 
fortune,  he  soon  changes  his  habits.  No  longer 
under  **  strong  necessity's  supreme  command,'* 
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ten  in  the  morning.  His  servant  helps  him  to 
dress,  he  walks  on  a  soft  carpet  to  his  breakfast 
toble,  his  wife  pours  out  his  tea,  and  his  servant 
hands  him  his  toast.  After  break&st,  the  doc- 
tor advises  a  little  gentle  exercise  in  the  carriage 
for  an  hour  or  so  At  dinner-tkne  he  sits  down 
to  a  table  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  heter- 
ogeneous lusury :  there  he  rests  upon  a  chair  for 
i£ree  or  four  hours,  eats,  drinks  and  talks  (often 
unmeaningly),  till  tea  is  announced.  He  pro- 
ceeds slowlv  to  the  drawinff-room,  and  there 
spends  the  best  part  of  his  tmie  in  sitting,  till 
his  wife  tempts  him  with  something  warm  for 
supper.  After  supper,  he  still  remains  on  his 
chair  at  rest,  till  he  retires  to  rest  for  the  night 
He  mounts  leisurely  up-stairs  upon  a  carpet,  and 
enters  his  bedroom :  tiiere,  one  would  hope  that 
at  least  he  mutters  a  prayer  or  two,  though  per- 
haps not  on  bended  knee :  he  then  lets  nimself 
drop  into  a  soft  and  downy  bed,  over  which  has 
just  passed  the  comely  Jenny^s  warming-pan. 
ifow,  could  the  Indian  in  his  turn  see  this,  he 
would  call  the  white  men  a  lazy,  indolent  set. 

Perhap  then,  upon  due  reflection,  you  would 
draw  this  conclusion ;  that  men  will  always  be 
indolent  where  there  is  no  object  to  rouse  them. 

MOROCCO  LEATHER. , 

[A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  Land 
ani  Water  about  morocco  leather  and  book- 
binding.— EdJ] 

In  looking  through  the  ^iges  of  a  very  inter- 
esting book  by  Sir  c^seph  Hooker  and  Mr.  John 
Ball,  *'  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco  and  the 
Great  Atlas,^^  I  was  rather  disappointed  at  not 
finding  any  mention  made  in  the  author^s 
description  of  the  resources  of  that  country  of 
t^e  celebrated  Morocco  leather.  A  friend  has 
lately  sent  me  some  splendid  skins  of  it  direct 
from  Tangier,  both  of  the  red  and  yellow  kinds. 
They  make  most  excellent  covers  for  books,  and 
first  rate  slippers.  This  leather  is  prepared  from 
goatskin,  and  is  dyed  only  of  four  tints  —  bright 
yellow,  white,  red,  and  brownish  red.  So  great 
is  the  annual  exportation  of  Morocco  slippers 
that  hi  the  year  1867,  329,000  pairs,  worth  over 
£47,000,  were  despatched,  and  in  the  year  1870 
the  export  was  174,800  pairs,  worth  nearly 
£26,000.  Mr.  Allnutt,  hi  his  little  work,  ••The 
Cactus  and  other  Tropical  Succulents,"  writes : 
— ••  The  inliabitants  of  the  lower  regions  of  Atlas 
make  incisions  in  the  branches  of  the  euphor- 
bium  gum  plant  of  Morocco  (Euphorbia  ratini' 
fera),  and  from  these  incisions  the  juice  issues. 
The  people  who  collect  the^'gum  are  obliged 
to  tie  a  cloth  over  their  moutn  and  nostrils  to 
prevent  the  small  dusty  particles  from  annoying 
them,  as  they  produce  incessant  sneezine.  The 
branches  of  the  plant  are  brought  to  Mogador 
for  the  use  of  tanners,  and  to  it  probab^^  the 
Morocco  leather  owes  its  reputed  proi^minence." 

I  may  remark  that  I  visited  ttie  fine  librarv  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  this  morning,  (Feb.  18,)  to 
make  myself  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
durability  of  this  leather.  I  discovered  (I  must 
confess  rather  to  my  surprise)  that  Russian 
leather  was  considered  the  worst  for  book  bind- 
ing; in  fkct,  it  is  never  used  now  in  the  society's 
library.  Next  came  the  calf,  both  it  and  wie 
Russian  being  so  readily  destroyed  by  the  sul- 
phurous acid  and  other  impurities  in  the  London 
^;as. 


There  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  Moroooo 
leather — the  hard-grained  kind  and  the  cross  or 
straiffht-gramed.  The  former  is  considered 
nearhr  as  bad  as  the  calf^  from  its  being  sub- 
jected to  pressure  in  its  manufacture.  The  oOr 
particles  seem  to  be  squeeeed  out  of  it,  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  friable.  Not  so  the  8tr»£ht- 
grained,  which  is  tbe  best  of  all  leather.  There 
is  a  copy  of  *'Les  Liliac^es,  par  P.  Redoafc^^ 
splendidly  bound  in  this  form  of  red  Morocco, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1802,  and  mresented  by  the 
Empress  Josephine  of  France,  It  is  still  quite 
perlect,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so,  as  in  a  few 
years  I  hope  our  large  libraries  will  be  lighted 
with  electricity  instead  of  unwholesome  gas, 
pernicious  ^ike  to  man  and  leather. 

FACTS. 

Ibish  Lakouaoe.— In  1851,  according  to  a 

eiper  read  by  M.  £.  G.  Ravenstein  before  the 
nglish  "Statistical  Society"  on  April  15th, 
there  were  1,524,286  persons  in  IreUud,  being 
23.8  per  cent.,  or  nearly  a  quarter,  who  spoke 
Irish,  either  exclusively  or  along  with  Eng^lish. 
In  1861  there  were  only  1,105,636,  or  19.1  per 
cent.;  and  in  1871,  only  817,875,  or  16.3  per 
cent. 

Scientific  Instruction  in  Europe.  There 
are  in  Europe  the  following  **  technicid  coU^nes  *^ 
or  scientific  schools.  In  Germany  10,  in  Italy 
9,  in  Austiia  7,  in  Belgium  and  Russia  each  6, 
in  France,  Switzerland  and  Spain  eadi  S,  in 
Portugal  2,  and  one  apiece  in  Holland,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Denmark,  Greece,  Servia.  Whole 
number,  55 ;  with  1,681  instructors  and  19,600 
students. 

Waste  of  War.  The  Briti^MaHthos  states 
the  cost  of  eight  or  ten  recent  wars,  from  1851 
to  1877,  being  25  years :  one  quarter  of  a 
tury  (at  $5.00  to  a  pound  sterling) : 


Crimean, 
Italian,  of  1859 
American  civil  (both  sides) 
Schleswig  Holstein 
Aostrian-Prussian  of  1866 
French-Mexican  Expedition, 

Morocco.  Paraguay,  etc. 
Franco— Prussian  of  1870-71 


11,700,000,000 

300,000,000 

7,000,000,000 

85,000,000 

880,000,000 

200,000,000 
8,000,000,000 


$12,566,000,000 

Attemtiom  Seats. — ^Perhaps  the  most  curioos 
thing  about  St.  Pliilip^s  ChapeL  Winchester,  are 
the  ancient  stall-seats  now  fixed  to  the  wall  c^ 
the  antechapel.  These  have  their  seats  so  ar- 
ranged upon  hinges  that  those  who  sit  in  than 
can  maintain  their  position  only  by  balanciii^  ' 
themselves  with  care,  and  resting  their  ^bows  I 
on  the  seat  arms;  so  that  if  the  monks  wlio  used  i 
them  dropped  asleep  during  divine  service,  tbe  I 
seats  came  forward  and  pitclied  them  headlons  \ 
on  to  the  Hoor;  nay,  if  they  onlv  dozed  sm  I 
nodded,  the  hard  oaken  seat  clapped  against  the  I 
hard  oaken  back,  and  made  no\/5e  enough  to  at*  I 
tract  the  attention  of  the  whole  congregatioo. 

Bad  Language. — ^I  am  glad  to  see  a  jpioteet  ! 
in  an  American  paper  against  **  technical  cMif  , 
among  newspaper  writers.  Now  that  it  is  not  • 
felt  absolutely  necessary  for  papers  tocaU  fire 
**the  devoming  element,^^  or  to  allude  to  barris-  ! 
•tcrs  as  "gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,"  and  that 
several  oUier  innovations  of  a  like  kind  have 
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been  made,  it  is  quite  time  that  writers  should 
cease  to  speak  of  their  oooupation  as  a  *'onift»'^ 
or  of  the  act  of  writinfi^  as  "burning  the  mid- 
night oil/*  or  of  cudgelBng  their  brams  as  '*  in- 
Tocing  Minerra.^  ^d  I  Quite  agree  witii  the 
American  when  he  sajs,  *'  We  don't  want  to  hear 
any  more  of  •  screeds,'  or  •  grey  ffoose-qoills/  or 
'knights  of  the  scissors/  We  had  rather  not 
call  a  pencil  a  'stylus/  thank  you.  And  our 
editorial  office  is  an  office,  and  not  a  sanctum. '' 
All  these  property  phrases  have  had  their  day, 
and  the  man  who  uses  them  ought  to  be  made  to 
feel,  and  that  pretty  sharply,  that  he  has  had 
his. 

A  PopuuLB  Book. — A  careful  estimate  re- 
specting the  circulation  of  the  Bible  during  the 
past  century  places  the  total  at  the  enormous 
number  of  nearly  160,000,000  copies.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Society  is  in  advance  of  any  ot^er 
institution  of  the  kind  as  regards  the  numb^  of 
copies  issued.  It  was  founded  in  1804,  and  has 
circulated  upward  of  82,000,000  copies.  The 
American  Society,  founded  thirteen  y^ars  later, 
has  causee  a  circulation  of  35,000,000  These 
two  organizations  are  far  in  advance  of  all  others. 
Next  in  res^t  of  copies  circulated  are  the  Ger- 
man societies,  whicn  together  have  issued 
8,500,000.  Then  comes  the  National  Society  of 
of  Scotland  with  nearly  4,768,000,  then  the 
ffibemian  with  4,189,000,  the  Swiss  with  nearly 
2,000,000,  and  the  French  with  1,600,000.  The 
National  Society  of  Scotland  has  circulated  its 
4,768.000  copies  since  1861,  the  year  in  which  it 
was  foundea. 

A  SwEABiNG  STATESKAir.-^Talleyrand  swore 
allegiance  thirteen  times,  as  follows : — 

1 .  To  Clement  Xin.,  on  taking  priest^s  orders. 

2.  To  Clement  XTV.,  on  becoining  bii^op  of 
Autun.  

3.  To  Louis  XVI.,  m  1789,  at  the  assembling 
of  the  States  Grenend. 

4.  To  the  Einfl^and  Constitution,  at  the  **  fed- 
eration ^*  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

5.  To  the  Directory,  in  1795. 

6.  To  the  same,  on  becoming  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations. 

7.  To  the  three  consuls,  Bonaparte,  Siey^  and 
Ducos. 

8.  To  Napoleon,  as  First  Consul. 

9.  To  Napoleon,  as  Emperor. 

10.  To  Louis  XVin,  in  1814. 

11.  To  the  same,  at  the  second  restoration,  in 
1815. 

12.  To  Charles  X,  in  1824. 

1 3.  To  Louis  Philippe,  hi  1830. 
And  none  of  them  seemed  to  hurt  him  much. 

Months  and  Gems.  In  Poland  there  is  a  su- 
perstition that  each  month  has  a  particular  gem 
ittaobed  to  it  which  is  supposed  to  influence  the 
lestiny  of  persons  bom  therein.  Hence  it  is 
liat  mends  present  to  each  other  on  their  bhth- 
lays  trinkets  containing  their  tutelary  gems, 
Tanuary,  a  garnet,  which  denotes  constancy  and 
idelity  in  eveiy  engagement.  February,  ame- 
byst,  which  preserves  mortals  from  violent  pas- 
ions,  and  ensures  peace  of  mind.  March,  blood- 
tone,  which  denoted  couraffe  in  danger.  April, 
api^ire  or  diamond,  whicn  denotes  repentance 
nd  innocence.  May,  emerald,  emblematic  of 
accesBftd  love.  June»  a^ate,  which  ensures 
lealtb  and  long  life.    Ju^,  ruby  or  cornelian, 


which  cures  evils  resulting  from  friendship  or 
love.  August,  sardonyx,  ensures  conjugal  Mic- 
ity.  September,  chr3[solite,  cures  folly.  Octo- 
ber, opal,  denotes  misfortune  and  hope.  No- 
vember, topas,  ensures  fidelity  and  friendship. 
December,  turquoise  (or  malacnite),  denotes  the 
most  brilliant  success  and  happiness  in  every 
condition  of  life. 

Wqman^s  "Won't"  in  Gbeenland.— When 
the  Danish  missionaries  had  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Greenlanders,  marriage  was  made  a 
religious  ceremony.  Formerly  the  man  married 
the  woman  by  force.  One  of  the  missionaries, 
writing  in  his  journal,  describes  the  present 
style  of  courtship  as  follows.  The  suitor  coming 
to  the  missionary  said,  '*  I  should  like  to  have  a 
wife."  "Whom?"  asks  the  missionary.  The 
man  names  the  woman.  "  H:ist  thou  spoken  to 
herP  "  Sometimes  the  man  will  answer,  •*  Yes; 
she  is  not  unwilling,  but  thou  knowest  woman- 
kind." More  frequently  the  answer  is  "  No." 
•*  Why  notP"  ••  It  is  difficult ;  girls  are  prudish. 
Thou  must  speak  to  her."  The  missionary  sum- 
mons the  ji^rl  and,  afi^  a  little  conversation, 
says,  **I  thmk  it  is  time  to  have  thee  married." 
*•  I  won't  mamry."  "  What  a  pity !  1  liad  a  suitor 
for  thee."  *«  WnomP"  The  missionary  names  the 
man  who  has  sought  his  aid.  *'  He  is  eood  for 
nothing.  I  won't  have  him."  "  But,"  replies 
the  missionary,  "he  is  a  good  provider:  he 
throws  his  harpoon  with  skiU,  and  he  loves 
thee."  Though  listening  to  his  praise  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  the  girl  answers,  "  I  wont  have 
him."  "  Well,  I  won't  force  thee.  I  shall  soon 
find  a  wife  for  such  a  clever  fellow."  Themis- 
sionarv  remains  silent,  as  though  he  understood 
her  "No"  to  have  ended  the  matter.  At  last, 
with  a  sigh,  she  whispers,  "  Just  as  thou  wilt 
have  it."  "No,"  replies  the  clergyman,  "as 
thou  wilt;  rU  not  persuade  thee."  Then  with  a 
deep  ffroan  comes  "Yes,"  and  the  matter  is 
setUecL 

Assassinations. — There  have  been  more  than 
thirty  attempts  on  the  lives  of  kings  and  rulers 
during  as  many  years.  The  Duke  of  Modena, 
attacked  in  1848;  the  Prince  of  Prussia  £now 
the  Emperor  William^,  at  Minden,  in  June, 
1848;  the  late  King  of  Prussia  in  1852;  Queen 
Victoria  in  1852;  an  infernal-machine  discov- 
ered at  Marseilles  on  Napoleon  III.'s  visit  in  1852 ; 
the  Austrian  Emperor  slightly  wounded  by  the 
Hungarian,  Libenyez,  in  1853;  attack  on  Kjupg 
Victor  Emanuel  in  1858;  also  on  Napoleon  HL 
opposite  the  Op^ra  Comique ;  the  Duke  of  Parma 
mortally  stabbed  in  1854;  Napoleon  III.  fired  at 
by  Pianori  in  the  Champs  Elys6es  in  1855;  a 
policeman  seized  Fuentes  when  about  to  fire  at 
Queen  Isabella  in  1856;  Milano,  a  soldier, 
stabbed  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  in  1856;  three 
Italians  from  London  convicted  of  conspiracy 
against  Napoleon  HI.  in  1857 ;  the  Orsim  Plot 
against  Napoleon  m.  in  1858;  King  of  Prussia 
Xwice  fired  at,  but  not  hit,  by  the  student  Becker 
at  Baden,  in  1861 ;  Queen  of  Greece  shot  at  by 
the  student,  Brusios,  in  1862;  three  Italians 
from  London  arrested  for  conspiring  against 
Napoleon  III.  in  1869 ;  President  Lincoln  assas- 
sinated in  1865;  the  Czar  attacked  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1866  and  at  Paris  in  18G7;  Prince 
Michael  of  Servia  assassinated  in  1868;  King 
AmadeuB  of  Spain  attacked  in  1871 ;  President 
ofPeru  assassinated  in  1872;  President  of  Bolivia 
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in  1873;  Prefident  of  Ecuador  ia  1875;  Presi- 
dent of  Paraguay  in  1877;  two  attempts  on  the 
life  of  the  German  Emperor  in  1878^  similar 
attacks  upon  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and, 
finally,  ihe  Nihilist  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
Czar. 


AMENITIES. 

SociAi*  Pboblem. — Why  should  it  be  reckoned 
a  basement  to  live  in  a  garret? 

An  Ai*abian  Proverb  says,  **The  idle  are  a 
peculiar  kind  of  d^,  who  cannot  be  buried." 

The  Jews  of  the  Grape.  —  ••  Beaconsfield 
Champagne^  is  the  latest  outcome  of  the  Pre- 
mier's popularity.  It  ought  to  be  an  eBpeciallv 
favorite  beverage  with  the  children  of  fizz-rad. 

Astronomical. — ^There  is  a  common  belief 
among  the  vulgar  as  to  the  presence  of  a  man  in 
the  moon.  Whatever  the  facta  may  be  about  the 
actual  queen  of  night,  there  is  one  phase  of  moon 
which  must  have  a  man  in  it,  and  that  is  the 
honeymoon.  Any  one  who  is  in  doubt  on  this 
point  should  confer  with  the  proper  authorities. 

No  Joke  Except  to  Latinists  : 

I  fiay  Billy  here  is  a  go, 

Forty  buses  In  a  row 

No  Billy  them  is  tracks, 

8<M  what  is  in  'em— peas  and  dacks. 

Hi  sabili  ares  ago, 
Fortibus  es  in  aro : 
JVbbili  Them  U  trux 
8e  vattt  inem  pes  an  dux. 

Hornet. 

Befobm  Spelling. — A  candidate  for  a  teach- 
er's position  in  San  Francisco,  sent  in  the  other 
day  a  remarkable  examination  paper.  She  was 
asked  to  spell  the  following  words  and  give  their 
definitions:  Vacillation,  hieroglyphics,  antedilu- 
vian, aphorism,  bivouac,  codicil,  hallucination, 
inveigle,  periphery.  She  spelled  and  defined 
them  as  follows :  •*  Vassillation— the  act  of  being 
avassil;  hyeroghphics  [correct  definition];  an- 
tediluvian—the art  of  looseniM  down  before,  as 
it  were ;  ahphorism— a  rising  Worehand ;  bivou- 
ac [was  unable  to  define] ;  codissel— relating  to 
a  code,  law  or  rule;  hallusenation— a  strange 
loosening  or  separadon,  as  it  were;  inveigle — 
somewhat  strange;  unnatural."  Several  others 
who  were  examined  spelled  and  defined  some  of 
the  words  as  follows :  *'  Superanuated — the  state 
of  being  over-exerted;  biviouo — excitement, 
gayety;  coidicile  [couldn't  define];  perriffery 
[couldn't define];  hallucination— «ct of reioicinir 
or  blessing;  bivouac— American  bush-fighting. 
One  young  lady  who  received  724  per  cent, 
defines  hallucination  as  •*  the  condition  of  being 
made  clear.'* 

The  Shin  Bone.— There  is,  says  the  SpoHing 
Times,  no  part  of  the  human  frame  so  sensitive 
as  that  small  bone  which  runs  from  the  knee- 
joint  to  the  ankle,  and  known  in  the  classic  lore 
of  physiology  as  the  shin  bone.  It  has  always 
been  a  wonder  to  us  why  that  Darticular  bone 
was  not  permitted  to  grow  out  of  the  top  of  the 
cranium,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.  As  at 
present  arranged,  it  is  just  in  the  place  where  it 
can  be  hit  most  frequently.  If  a  boy,  in  the 
Innocence  of  his  youtnful  heart,  is  toymff  with  a 
bat,  it  is  sure,  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  play, 
to  land  on  that  sensitive  spot,  and  tempt  you  to 


use  language  which  is  res^red  for  grand  occa- 
sions only.  If  you  are  walking  quietly  down 
the  street,  and  happen  to  tread  on  a  b^rel  hoop, 
the  ^farther  side  of  the  hoop  is  sure  to  rise  up 
and  cati*h  you  just  there.  If  you  are  groping 
about  the  room  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  strike  a  lisht  because  the  baby  hsts 
just  been  attacked  by  fourteen  fatal  aiimenta,  the 
sharp  comer  of  the  rockins^  cliair,  as  thou^  it 
had  been  lying  in  ambush  for  just  such  an  occar- 
sion,  takes  you  right  on  the  sharp  comor  of  that 
o6sifi(^on,  and  makes  you  feel  for  a  single 
brief  moment  as  though  a  dozen  earthquafes 
and  volcanoes  ad  libUum  had  been  let  loose.  Of 
course,  it  is  all  right,  and  that  delectable  bone  is 
undoubtedly  in  \&  proper  place;  still,  the  prob- 
lem looks  rather  curious  when  you  examine  it 
closely. 

Second  Sermons. — Is  it,  I  wonder,  through 
the  wickedness  of  our  moral  nature  that  tha^ 
are  so  manv  sly  stories  told  about  the  clei^?  If 
you  take  the  priest  out  of  the  wit  of  fiiuand 
there  is  little  left  in  it,  except,  perhaps,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pig.  And,  again,  what  would 
become  of  the  *•  dry  humor "  of  the  Scotch  if 
you  deprived  it  of  *'  the  minister  ?  *'  Bishops,  in 
particular,  have  always  afforded  the  world  veer 
considerable  amusement,  and  their  merit  in  this 
way  is  as  great  as  ever.  A  recently-appointed 
one  found  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  in  a  sad  state 
of  demoralization  as  reearded  the  second  serviix 
on  a  Sunday;  they  haa  the  modesty  to  suppose 
that  one  sermon  was  enough  for  their  congrega- 
tions, and  in  the  i^ffcernoon  *'  let  them  depart*"  as 
the  rubric  sajrs,  without  one.  In  reply  to  his 
Lordship^s  expO(*tu*ations  he  recdved  many  ex- 
cuses, and  the  following  remarkable  e|)lstle: 
'*  Dear  Jack  [what  heightened  the  impertinenoe 
was  that  the  bishop^s  name  was  Jackson3,  Come 
over  «kd  take  luncneon  with  me  to-morrow,  and 
let  us  devise  some  plan  together  to  get  out  of 
this  blessed  second  sermon.    Yours  truly. ^ 

The  writer  had  signed  it,  oi*  course,  and  abo 

E laced  the  name  and  address  of  the  reverend 
iend  he  was  writing  to  at  the  top  of  his  note. 
He  had  also  written  a  temporizing  letter  to  the 
bishop.  His  whole  proceeding,  in  shOTt,  exhib- 
ited both  prudence  and  business  habits,  only  he 
had  put  the  two  letters  in  the  wrong  envelopes. 
The  bishop  says,  after  relating  this  anecdote,  **  I 
never  haa  the  least  trouble  afterwards  with 
either  of  those  two  gentlemen.*^ 

TMe-TaUoer,  in  GentUman's  MagggmtL 
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THE  DISTRACTED  YOUNa  PBEACHEB. 

BY  THOIUA  IIARDY. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  GREAT  BEABCB  AT  NETHER-KTNTON. 

Stockdnle  was  so  excited  by  the  events  of  tbe 
ereniDg,  and  the  dilemma  that  be  was  placed  in 
betweeo  conscience  and  love,  that  he  did  not 
slecii,  or  even  doze,  but  remained  m  brondly 
awake  as  at  noonday.  As  soon  as  the  grey  liglit 
.began  to  touch  ever  bo  faintly  the  whiter  objects 
in  his  bedroom  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and 
went  down-stairs  Into  the  road. 

Tbe  village  was  already  astir.  Several  of  the 
corriei's  li^  beard  tbe  well-known  tramp  of 
lAUnier's  horse  while  they  were  undressing  in 
tbe  dark  tliAt  night,  aad  tud  already  communi- 
cated with  each  other  and  Owlett  on  the  subject. 
The  only  doubt  seemed  to  be  about  the  saTety  of 
those  tubs  which  had  been  left  under  the  church 
gallery-staira,  and  after  a  shoil  discussion  at  the 
comer  of  the  mill,  it  was  agreed  that  these 
should  be  removed  before  it  got  lighter,  and 
hidden  in  the  middle  of  a  double  hedge  boider- 
ing  the  adjoining  field.  However,  before  any- 
tlting  could  be  carried  into  effect,  the  footsteps 
of  many  men  were  heard  coming  down  the  Iwie 
from  the  highway. 

"Hang  it,  here  they  be,"  b^  Owlett,  who. 
having  already  drawn  the  batoh  and  started  his 
mill  for  the  day.  stood  stolidly  at  the  mill  door 
covered  with  flour,  as  if  the  Interest  of  his 
whole  soul  was  bound  up  in  the  shaking  walls 
arotmd  liim. 

The  two  or  three  with  whom  he  had  been  talk- 
ing dispersed  to  their  usual  work,  and  when  the 
excise  officers,  and  the  formidable  body  they  had 
hired,  reached  the  village  cross,  between  the  mill 
and  Mrs.  Newberry's  house,  the  village  wore 
tbe  natural  aspect  of  a  place  beginning  its  morn- 
ing labors. 

"  Now,"  said  I^mer  to  his  associates,  who 
numbered  thirteen  men  In  all,  "  what  I  know  is 
that  tlie  things  ore  somewhere  in  this  here 
place.  We  have  got  the  day  before  us,  and  'tis 
Itard  if  we  can't  light  upon  'em  and  get  'em  to 


Weymouth  Custom  House  before  night.  First 
we  will  try  the  fuel-houses,  and  then  we'll  work 
our  way  into  the  cbimmers,  and  then  to  tlie 
ricks  and  stables,  and  bo  creep  round.  You  have 
nothing  but  your  noaes  to  guide  ye,  mind,  so 
use  'em  to-day  if  you  never  did  In  your  livoft 
before." 

Then  the  search  began.  Owlett,  during  Ibe 
eai'ly  part,  watched  iVom  his  mill-window,  lazzy 
from  tile  door  of  her  bouse,  with  the  greatest 
self<possession.  A  former  down  below,  wlio 
also  liad  a  share  In  tbe  run,  rode  about  with  one 
eye  on  his  fields  and  the  other  on  lAtlmcr  and 
his  myrmidons,  prepared  to  put  them  off  tlie 
scent  if  he  sbould  be  ashed  &  question.  Stock- 
dale,  who  was  no  smuggler  at  all,  felt  mare 
anxiety  than  the  w(»8t  of  them,  and  went  about 
his  studies  with  a  heavy  heart,  timing  frequently 
to  the  door  to  ask  Lizzy  some  question  or  other 
on  the  consequences  of  the  tubs  being  found. 

"The  consequences,"  she  saJd  quietly,  "are 
simply  that  I  shall  lose  'em.  As  I  have  none  in 
the  house  or  garden,  they  can't  touch  me  per- 
sonally." 

"But  you  have  some  in  theorchardP" 

"Owlett  rents  that  of  me,  and  he  lends  it  to 
otbers.  So  it  will  be  bard  to  say  who  put  iu)y 
tubs  there  if  they  should  be  found." 

There  was  never  such  a  tremendous  sniffing 
known  as  tliat  which  took  place  in  Nether-Myn- 
ton  parish  and  its  vicinity  this  day.  All  was 
done  methodically,  and  mostly  on  hands  and 
knees.  At  dlOerent  liours  of  the  day  they  bad 
diffei-ent  plans,  t^m  day-break  to  breakfi«8t- 
tfnie  the  officers  used  their  sense  of  smell  in  a 
direct  and  straightforward  manner  only,  pausing 
nowhere  but  at  such  places  as  tbe  tubs  might  be 
supposed  to  be  secreted  in  at  that  very  moment, 
pending  their  removal  on  the  following  night. 
Among  tlie  places  tested  and  examined  were: 
Hollow  trees,  potato-graves,  lUel-houses,  bed- 
rooms, i^ple-lofts,  cupboards,  clock-cases,  chim- 
ney-flues, rainwater-butts,  pigsties,  col  vats, 
hedgerows,  faggot-ricks,  liaystocks,  copper  sand 

After  breakfast  they  recommenced  with  re- 
newed vigor,  taking  a  new  line;  that  is  to  sny, 
directing  tlieir  attention  to  clothes  tlmt  might 
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be  sttpposed  to  have  oomo  in  contact  with  the 
tubs  in  their  removal  from  the  shore ;  such  ^ir- 
ments  being  usually  tainted  with  the  spirit, 
owing  to  its  oozing  between  the  staves.  They 
now  sniffed  at  smoi'k-frocks,  old  shirts  and 
waistcoats,  coats  and  hats,  bi^eec-hes  and  leg- 
gings, women^s  shawls  and  gowns,  smiths*  and 
shoemakers*  aprons,  knee-naps  and  hedging 
gloves,  tarpaulins,  market-cloaks,  new  scare- 
crows. And  as  soon  as  the  middav  meal  was 
over,  they  pushed  their  noses  into  places  where 
the  spirits  might  have  been  thrown  away  in 
alarm :  horse-ponds,  stable-drains,  cinder-heaps, 
mixens,  wet  ditches,  cesspools,  sinks  in  yards, 
road-scrapings,  and  bai^k-door  gutters. 

But  still  these  indefatigable  excisemen  discov- 
ered noticing  mora  than  the  ong'inal  tell-tale 
smell  in  the  road  opposite  Lizzy^s  liouse,  which 
even  yet  had  not  passed  off. 

"  ril  tell  ye  what  it  is,  men,"  said  Latimer, 
about  tliroe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  *'  we  must 
be^  over  again.    Find  them  tubs  I  will.** 

The  men,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  day, 
looked  at  their  hands  imd  knees,  muddy  with 
creeping  on  all  fours  so  long,  and  rubbed  their 
noses,  as  if  they  had  almost  had  enough  of  it; 
for  the  quantity  of  bad  air  which  had  passal 
into  each  one*s  nostril  luui  rendered  it  nearly  as 
insensible  as  a  flue.  However,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  they  prepared  to  start  anew,  except 
three,  whose  power  of  smell  liad  quite  suc- 
cumbed under  the  excessive  wear  and  tear  of 
the  day. 

By  this  time  not  a  male  villa^r  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  parish*  Owlett  was  not  at  his  mill, 
the  farmers  were  not  in  their  fields,  the  parson 
was  not  in  his  garden,  the  smith  had  left  his 
foi*ge«  and  the  wheelwright*s  shop  was  silent. 

** Where  the  divil  an>  the  fblk  gone?**  said 
Latimer,  waking  up  to  the  fact  of  tlieir  absentee, 
aud  looking  round.  **  I'll  liavo  *cn)  up  for  this! 
Why  don*t  they  come  and  lielp  us?  There*s  not 
a  man  about  the  place  but  tbc  Methodist  |)arson; 
and  he*s  an  old  woman.  1  demand  assistance  in 
tlie  king's  name.** 

"  We  must  find  the  jineral  public  afore  we  can 
demand  that,**  said  bib  lieutenant* 

«♦  Well,  well/  we  siiall  do  better  without  'em,'* 
said  Latimer,  who  changed  his  moods  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  •*  But  there*s  great  cause  of  sus- 
picion in  this  silence  and  this  keeping  out  of 
sight,  and  Til  bciur  it  in  mind.  Now  wu  will  go 
across  to  Owlctt*s  orcliard,  and  sec  what  we  ctin 
find  tliere.'* 

Stockdale,  who  heard  this  dis(  ussion  from  the 
garden-gate,  over  which  he  h:ul  Ihscm  leaning, 
was  rather  alarmed,  and  thought  it  a  mistike  of 
the  villagers  to  keep  so  completely  out  of  the 
way.  He  himself,  like  the  exiisemen,  had  been 
wondering  for  the  last  half  hour  what  could  liavc 
become  of  them.  Some  laborcra  were  of  neces- 
sity engaged  in  distant  fields,  but  tlio  master- 
workmen  should  have  been  at  home ;  though  one 
and  all,  after  just  showing  themselves  at  their 
8ho|)s,  hml  appaRmtly  gone  off  for  the  day.  He 
went  in  to  Lizzy,  who  sat  at  a  luick  window  sew- 
ing, imd  said,  "  Lizzy,  wliero  are  the  men?  '* 

Lizzy  laughed.  •'  Whei-e  Ihcy  mostly  are 
when  they  be  run  so  haixl  as  this.'*  She  cast  her 
eyes  to  heaven.     '*  Up  llu're,*  she  sjiid. 

Stockdale  looktil  ui).  '•  What— on  the  toj)  of 
theehurch  tower?"  he  jiskv«il,  seeing  the  direc- 
tion of  her  glimce. 


*•  Tes.»* 

"  Well,  I  expect  they  will  soon  have  to  come 
down,**  said  he,  gravely.  ''I  have  been  totho 
officers,  and  thoy  are  going  to  search  the  orchard 
over  again;  and  then  every  nook  in  the  church.** 

Lizzy  looked  alarmed  for  the  first  time. 
*'Will  you  go  and  tell  our  folk?'*  she  said. 
'*They  ought  to  be  let  know.**  Seeing  his  con- 
science struggling  within  him  like  a  boiling  pot, 
she  added,  "  No,  never  mind.  111  go  myself.'* 

She  went  out,  descended  the  garden,  and 
climbed  over  the  churchyard  wall  at  tiio  same 
time  that  the  preventive-men  were  ascending  the 
road  to  the  orchard.  Stockdale  could  do  no  lesa 
than  follow  her.  By  the  time  that  she  reached 
the  tower-entrance  he  was  at  her  side,  and  they 
entered  together. 

NeUier-Mynton  church  tower  was,  as  in  many 
villages,  without  a  tun*et,  and  the  only  way  to 
the  top  was  by  going  up  to  the  singers^  gallery, 
and  tuence  ascending  by  a  ladder  to  a  square 
trap-door  iu  the  floor  of  the  bell-loft;  above 
which  a  permanent  ladder  was  fixed,  passing 
tlirough  the  bells  to  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Wlien 
Lizzy  and  Stockdale  readied  the  gallery  and 
looked  up,  nothing  but  the  trap-door  and  the 
five  holes  for  the  bell-ropes  appeued.  The  lad- 
der was  gone. 

**There*s  no  getting  up,**  said  Stockdale. 

'*0h,  jes,  there  is,**  said  she.  **These*s  an 
eye  looking  at  us  at  this  moment  through  a  knot- 
hole in  that  trap-door.** 

^  And  as  she  spoke  the  trap  opened,  and  the  dark 
line  of  the  ladder  was  seen  descending  against 
the  white-washed  wall.  When  it  touched  the 
bottom  Lizzy  dragged  it  to  its  place,  and  said, 
'•  If  you*ll  go  up,  PB  follow.** 

The  young  man  ascended,  and  presently  found 
himself  among  conseci'ated  bells  lor  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  nonconformity  liaving  been  in  the 
Stockdale  blood  for  some  generatimis.  He  eyed 
them  uneasilv,  and  looked  round  for  Liaszy. 
Owlett  stood  here,  holding  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

«*What,  be  you  really  one  of  us?**  said  tlio 
miller. 

**  It  seems  so,**  said  Stockdale,  sadly. 

"  He's  not,**  said  Lizzy,  who  overtieard.  ••He's 
neither  for  nor  against  us.  IIe*ll  do  us  no 
harm.'* 

She  stepped  up  beside  them,  and  then  they 
went  on  to  the  next  stage,  whicii,  when  they  had 
clambered  over  tlie  dusty  bell-carriages,  was  of 
easy  ascent,  leading  towards  the  hole  through 
which  the  pale  sky  appeared,  and  into  the  open 
air.  Owleit  remain^  behind  for  a  moment,  to 
pull  up  the  lower  ladder. 

'*  Keep  down  your  lieiuls,**  said  a  voice,  as  soon 
as  they  set  foot  on  the  flat. 

Stockdale  iicre  beheld  all  the  missing  parish- 
ionei*s.  lying  on  their  stomachs  on  the  tower- 
roof,  except  a  few  who,  elevated  on  their  IuukIs 
and  knees,  were  peeping  thraugh  the  embrasures 
of  the  iMmipet.  Stockdale  did  tlie  same,  and  saw 
the  village  lying  like  a  map  below  him,  over 
whicli  moved  the  figures  of  the  excisemen,  each 
foreshortened  to  a  crab-like  object,  the  crown  of 
his  hat  forming  a  circular  disc  in  the  centre  of 
him.  Some  ot  the  men  had  turned  their  heads 
when  the  young  preacher's  figure  arose  am<Hig 
them. 

••AVhat,  Mr.  Stockdale?**  said  MaU  Grey,  in 
a  tone  of  suriu'isc. 

**  l\\  lis  lief  that  it  lauln't  been,"  said  Jim 
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C  arkc.  '*  If  the  passon  should  see  him  a  tres- 
piissing  here  in  his  tower*  ^twould  be  none  the 
better  lor  we,  seeing  how  'ii  do  hate  chapel-mem- 
bers. He^d  never  buy  a  tub  of  us  again,  and  he's 
:is  good  a  customer  as  we  have  got  this  side  o' 
Warm'll." 

**  Where  is  the  passon  ?''  said  Lizsy. 

**  In  his  house,  to  be  sure,  that  he  may  see 
nothing  of  what's  going  on — where  all  ^ood 
folks  ought  to  be,  and  this  young  man  likewise." 

**  Well,  he  has  brought  some  news,''  said  Liz- 
zy. *«Thcy  are  going  to  search  the  orchet  and 
church;  can  we  do  anything  if  they  should 
find?  " 

••Yes,"  said  her  cousin  Owlett  "  That's  what 
weVe  been  talking  o\  and  we  have  settled  our 
line.    WeU,  be  dazed!" 

The  exclamation  was  cautsed  by  his  perceiving 
that  some  of  the  searchers,  having  got  into  the 
orchard,  and  begun  stooping  and  creeping 
hither  and  thither,  were  pausing  in  the  middle, 
where  a  tree  smaller  than  the  rest  was  growing. 
They  drew  closer,  and  bent  lower  than  ever  upon 
the  ground. 

"0  my  tubs?"  said  Lizzy,  faintly,  as  she 
peered  through  the  parapet  at  them. 

••They  have  got  'em,  ^a  b'lieve,"  said  Owlett. 

The  interest  m  the  movements  of  tlie  officers 
was  so  keen  that  not  a  single  eye  was  looking 
in  any  other  direction;  but  at  that  moment  a 
shout  from  tlie  church  beneath  them  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  smugglers,  as  it  did  also  of  the 
party  in  the  orchard,  who  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  went  towards  the  churchyard  Wall.  At  the 
same  time  those  of  the  Crovemment  men  who 
had  entered  the  church  unperceived  by  the 
smugglers  cried  aloud,  •*  Here  be  some  of  'em  at 
last?* 

The  smugglers  remained  in  a  blank  silence, 
uncertain  whether  •'  some  of  'em  "  meant  tubs 
or  men;  but  again  peeping  cautiously  over  the 
edge  of  the  tower  they  learnt  that  tUM  were  the 
things  descried;  and  soon  lliese  fated  articles 
were  brouglit  one  by  one  into  the  middle  of  the 
churchyara  from  their  hiding  place  under  the 
gallenr  stairs. 

'•  They  are  going  to  put  'em  on  Hinton's  vault 
till  they  find  the  rest,''  said  Lizzy  hopelessly. 
The  excisemen  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  nile  up  the 
tubs  on  a  large  stone  slab  which  was  fixed  then) ; 
and  when  all  were  brought  out  firom  the  tower, 
two  or  three  of  the  men  were  left  standing  by 
them,  the  rest  of  the  party  again  proceeding  to 
the  orchard. 

The  interest  of  the  smugglers  hi  the  next 
manoeuvres  of  their  enemies  became  painfully 
intense.  Only  about  thirty  tubs  had  been 
secreted  in  the  lumber  of  the  tower,  but  seventy 
were  hidden  in  the  orchard,  making  up  all  that 
they  had  brought  ashore  as  yet,  the  remainder 
of  the  cargo  having  been  tied  to  a  sinker  and 
dropped  overboard  for  another  night's  opera- 
tions. The  excisemen,  having  re-entered  the 
orchard,  acted  as  if  they  were  positive  that  here 
lay  hidden  the  rest  of  the  tubs,  which  they  were 
determined  to  find  before  nightfall.  They  spread 
themselves  out  round  the  field,  and  advancing 
on  all  fours  as  before,  went  anew  round  every 
apple-tree  in  the  enclosiu'e.  The  young  tree  in 
the  middle  again  led  them  to  pause,  and  at 
length  the  whole  company  gaUiei^  there  in  a 
way  which  si^ified  that  a  second  chain  of  rea- 
soning had  led  to  the  same  results  as  the  first. 


When  they  had  examined  the  sod  hereabouts 
for  some  minutes,  one  of  the  men  rose,  ran  to  a 
disused  porch  of  the  church  where  tools  were 
kept,  ana  returned  with  the  sexton's  pickaxe  and 
shovel,  with  which  they  set  to  work. 

••Ar«  they  really  buried  there?"  said  the 
minister,  for  the  grass  was  so  green  and  unin-* 
jured  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  had  been 
disturbed.  The  smugglers  were  too  interested 
to  reply,  and  presently  they  saw,  to  their  cha-' 
grin,  the  officers  stand  two  on  each  side  of  tlie 
tree;  and  stooping  and  applying  their  liands  to 
the  soil,  theybodily  lifted  the  tree  and  the  turf 
around  it.  The  apple  tree  now  showed  itself  to 
be  Rowing  in  a  shallow  box,  with  handles  for 
lifting  at  each  of  the  four  sides.  Under  the  site 
of  the  tree  a  square  hole  was  revealed,  and  an 
exciseman  went  and  looked  down. 

••  It  is  all  up  now,"  said  Owlett  quietly. 
"  And  now  all  of  ye  get  down  before  they  notice 
we  are  here;  and  be  ready  for  our  next  move. 
I  had  better  bide  here  till  dark,  or  they  may 
take  me  on  suspicion,  as  'tis  on  my  ground.  I'll 
be  with  ye  as  soon  as  daylight  b^ins  to  pink  in." 

••And  I?  "said  Lizzy. 

••  You  please  look  to  the  linch-pins  and 'screws ; 
then  go  indoors  and  know  nothing  at  alL  The 
chaps  will  do  the  rest." 

The  ladder  was  replaced,  and  all  but  Owlett 
descended,  each  man  passing  off  one  by  one  at 
the  back  of  the  church,  ana  vanishing  on  then* 
respective  errands.  lizzy  walked  boQly  along 
t^c  street,  followed  closely  by  the  minister. 

••  You  are  going  indoors,  Mrs.  Newberry?  "  he 
said. 

She  knew  fh>m  the  words  ••Mrs.  Newberry" 
that  the  division  between  them  had  widened  yet 
another  degree. 

••  I  am  not  going  home,"  she  said.  *•  I  have  a 
little  thing  to  do  l^fore  I  go  in.  Martha  Sarah 
will  get  your  tea." 

••  O,  I  don't  mean  on  thai  account,"  said 
Stockdale.  ••  What  can  you  have  to  do  further 
in  tills  unhallowed  affiiir?  " 

••  Only  a  little,"  she  said. 

•♦  What  is  thatP  I'll  go  with  you." 

••No,  I  shall  go  by  myself.  Will  you  please 
go  indoors?  I  shall  be  there  in  less  than  an 
hour." 

••  You  are  not  going  to  "run  any  danger, 
Lizzy?  "  said  the  young  man,  his  tenderness  re- 
asserting itself. 

••None  whatever — worth  mentioning,"  an- 
swered she,  and  went  down  towards  the  Cross. 

Stockdale  entered  the  garden  gate,  and  stood 
behind  it  looking  on.  The  excisemen  were  still 
busy  in  the  orchard,  and  at  last  ho  was  tempted 
to  enter,  and  watch  their  proceedings.  When 
bo  came  closer  he  found  that  the  secret  cellar  of 
whose  existence  he  had  been  totally  unaware, 
was  formed  by  timbers  placed  across  from  side 
to  side  about  a  foot  under  the  ground,  and 
grassed  over. 

The  excisemen  looked  up  at  Stockdale's  fair 
and  downy  countenance,  and  evidently  thinking 
him  above  suspicion,  went  on  wlih  then*  work 
again.  As  soon  as  all  the  tubs  were  taken  out, 
they  b^an  tearing  up  the  turf,  pulling  out  the 
timoers,  and  brealing  in  the  sides,  till  the  cellar 
was  wholly  dismantled  and  shapeless,  the  apple- 
tree  lying  with  its  roots  dry  to  the  air.  But  the 
hole  which  had  in  its  time  held  so  much  contra- 
Iband  merchandise  was  never  completely  filled 
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up,  either  then  or  afterwards,  a  depreiisioii  in  the 
greensward  marking  the  spot  to  tois  day. 


THE  WALK  TO 


Chapteb  vn. 

warm'ell  cross; 

WARDS. 


AND   AFTEB- 


o „ .--^     said  Latimer,  with  a  glare  in  his  eye. 


speaking  ho  went  on  in  this  direction,  and  Hard- 
man  hearing  his  steps,  fiband  his  curiosity  too 
strong  for  his  prudencet.  He  pemd  out  from 
the  bush  at  the  very  moment  that  LatinMr^ 

glance  was  on  it.    There  was  nothing  left  for 
im  to  do  but  to  come  forwaixl  with  nnconcem. 
I've  been  looking  for  you  for  the  last  hour!  *' 


mouth  that  night,  the  excisemen's  next  object 
was  to  find  horses  and  carts  for  the  Journey,  and 
they  went  about  the  village  for  that  purpose. 
Latimer  strode  hither  and  thither  with  a  lump  of 
chalk  in  his  hand,  marking  broad-arrows  so 
vigorously  on  every  vehicle  and  set  of  harness 
that  he  came  across,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
chidk  broad  arrows  on  the  very  hedees  and 
roads.  Stockdale,  who  luul  had  enough  of  the 
scene,  turned  indoors  thoughtful  and  depressed. 
Lizzy  was  already  there,  having  come  in  at  the 
back,  though  she  had  not  yet  taken  off  her  bon- 
net. She  kx)ked  tired,  and  her  mood  was  not 
much  brighter  than  his  own.  They  had  but  lit- 
tle to  say  to  each  other;  and  the  minister  went 
away  and  attempted  to  read;  but  at  this  he 
could  not  succeed,  and  he  shook  the  little  bell  for 
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Lizzy  herself  brought  in  the  tray,  the  ffirl  hav- 
ing run  off  into  the  village  during  the  afternoon, 
too  full  of  excitement  at  the  proceedings  to  re- 
member her  state  of  life.  However,  almost  be- 
fore die  sad  lovers  had  said  anything  to  each 
other,  Martha  came  in  in  a  steaming  state. 

*'  O  there^s  such  a  stoor,  Mrs.  Newberry  and 
Mr.  Stockdale!  The  king's  excisemen  canx  get 
the  carts  ready  nohow  at  all!  They  pulled 
Thomas  Ballam^s,  and  William  Rogers^s,  and 
Stephen  Sprake^s  carts  into  the  road,  and  off 
came  the  wheels,  and  down  fell  the  caits;  and 
tliev  found  there  was  no  linch^pins  in  tlie  arms; 
ana  then  they  tried  Samuel  Shane^s  wagon,  and 
found  that  the  screws  were  gone  from  he,  and  at 
last  they  looked  at  the  dair}'man's  cart,  and  he's 
got  none  neither!  They  have  ffone  now  to  the 
blacksmith^s  to  get  some  made,  out  he's  nowhere 
to  be  found!" 

Stockdale  looked  at  Lizzy,  who  blushed  very 
slightly,  and  went  out  of  the  room  followed  bv 
Miutha  Saiiih.  But  before  they  had  got  through 
the  passafi^e  there  was  a  rap  at  the  front  door, 
and  Stockdale  recognized  Latimer's  voice  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Newbernr,  who  had  turned  back. 

•*For  God's  sake,  Mrs.  Newberry,  have  you 
seen  Hardman  the  blacksmith  up  this  wayP  If 
we  could  get  hold  of  him,  we'd  e'en  almost  drag 
him  by  the  hair  of  his  h^  to  his  anvil,  where 
he  ought  to  be.'' 

"  £'s  an  idle  man,  Mr.  Latimer,"  said  Lizzy 
archly.     "  What  do  you  want  him  for  P  " 

*'  Why  thera  isn't  a  horse  in  the  place  that 
has  got  more  than  three  shoes  on,  and  some  have 
only  two.  The  wagon-wheels  be  without 
strakes,  and  there's  no  linch-pins  to  the  carts 
What  with  that,  and  the  bother  about  every  set 
of  harness  being  out  of  order,  we  shan't  be  off 
before  night&ll  —  upon  my  soul  we  shan't.  'TIS 
a  rough  lot,  Mrs.  i^ewberry,  that  you've  got 
about  you  here^  but  they'll  play  at  this  game 
once  too  often,  mark  my  words  they  will. 
There's  not  a  man  in  the  parish  that  don't  de- 
serve to  be  whinped." 

It  happened  that  Hardman  was  at  that  moment 
a  litde  further  up  the  lane,  smoking  his  pipe  be- 
hind a  holly  bush.    When  Latimer  had  done 


"Sorry  to  hear  tKat,"  said  Etardman.  "I 
have  been  out  for  a  stroll,  to  look  for  more  hid 
tubs,  to  deliver  'em  up  to  Gover'ment." 

"  O  yes,  Hardman,  we  know  it,"  said  liatimer, 
with  withering  sarcasm.  ••  We  know  that  you'll 
deliver  'em  up  to  Gover'ment.  We  know  that 
all  the  parish  is  helping  us,  and  have  been  all 
day.  Now  you  please  walk  along  with  me  down 
to  your  shop,  and  kindly  let  me  hire  ye  in  the 
king's  name." 

^ey  went  down  the  lane  together;  and  pres- 
ently there  resounded  from  the  smithy  the  ring 
of  a  hammer  not  very  briskly  swung.  However, 
the  caits  and  horses  were  sot  into  some  sort  of 
travelling  condition,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  clock  had  struck  six,  when  the  muddy  roads 
were  glisteningunder  the  horizontal  light  of  the 
fading  day.  The  smuggled  tubs  were  soon 
pack^  into  the  vehicles,  and  Latimer,  with  three 
of  his  assistants,  drove  slowly  out  of  the  village 
in  the  du'ection  of  the  port  of  Weymouth,  some 
considerable  number  of  miles  distant,  the  other 
excisemen  being  left  to  watch  for  the  remainder 
of  the  cargo,  which  they  knew  to  have  been 
sunk  somewlierc  between  Ringstead  and  Lul- 
worth  Cove,  and  to  unearth  Owlett,  the  only 
person  clearly  implicated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
cave. 

Women  and  children  stood  at  Uie  doors  as  the 
carts,  each  chalked  with  the  Government  pitch- 
fork, passed  in  the  increasing  twilight;  and  as 
they  stood  they  looked  at  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty with  a  melancholy  expression  that  tolaoniy 
too  plainly  the  relation  which  they  bore  to  the 
trade. 

"Well,  Lizzy,"  said  Stockdale,  when  the 
crackle  of  the  wheels  had  nearly  died  away, 
"  this  is  a  fit  finish  to  your  adventure.  I  am 
truljr  thankful  that  you  have  got  off  without 
suspicion,  and  the  loss  only  of  the  liquor.  Will 
you  sit  down  and  let  me  talk  to  you?^' 

**  By-and-by,"  she  said.  "  But  I  must  go  out 
now." 

"  Not  to  that  horrid  shore  again?  "  he  said, 
blankly. 

"  No,  not  there.  I  am  only  going  to  see  the 
end  of  this  day's  business." 

He  did  not  answer  to  this,  and  she  moved 
towards  the  door  slowly,  as  if  waiting  for  him 
to  say  something  more. 

*•  1  ou  don't  ouer  to  come  with  me,"  she  added 
at  lost.  "  I  suppose  that's  because  you  hate  me 
after  all  this? '^ 

"Can  you  say  it,  Lizzy,  when 
only  want  to  save  you  from 
Come  with  you!— of  course  I  will,  if  it  Is  only  to 
take  care  of  you.    But  why  will  you  go  out 
again  P" 

"  Because  I  cannot  rest  indoors.  Something 
is  happening,  and  I  must  know  what.  Now, 
come."    And  they  went  into  the  dusk  together. 

When  they  reached  the  turnpike-road  she 
turned  to  the  right,  and  he  soon  perceived  that 
they  were  following  the  direction  of  the  excise- 
men and  their  load.    He  had  given  her  his  arm. 
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and  every  now  and  then  she  suddenly  pulled  it 
bock,  to  signify  that  she  was  to  halt  a  moment 
and  listen.  They  had  walked  mther  quickly 
along  the  first  quarter  of  a  mUe,  imd  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  time  of  standing  still  die  saidt  **I 
liear  them  ahwd— don't  you? '' 

**Yes/*  he  said;  **I  hear  the  whrnSa.  But 
what  of  that?" 

'*  I  only  want  to  know  if  they  get  olear  away 
from  the  neighborhood.** 

'*  Ah/^  said  be,  a  ll^ht  breaking  upon  him. 
*'  Something  desperate  is  to  be  attempted  I —  and 
now  I  remember  there  was  not  a  man  about  the 
villittpe  when  we  left.'* 

"Hark!^^  she  murmui*ed.  The  noise  of  the 
cart  wheels  had  stopped*  and  given  place  to 
another  sort  of  sound. 

*'  "Tis  a  scuffle! "  said  Stockdale.  "  Thef«*ll 
be  murder.  Lizzy,  let  go  my  arm ;  I  am  going 
on.  On  my  conscience,  I  must  not  stay  here 
and  do  nothing! " 

'*  There^U  be  no  murder,  and  not  even  a  broken 
head,^*  she  said.  **  Our  men  are  thirty  to  four 
of  them ;  no  harm  will  be  done  at  all." 

**Thcn  there  is  an  attack!  "  exclaimed  Stock- 
dale  ;  '*  and  you  knew  it  was  to  be.  Why  should 
you  side  with  men  who  break  the  laws  like 
this?  " 

**Why  should  you  side  with  men  who  take 
from  country  tracfers  what  tlicy  have  honestly 
bought  wi'  toeir  own  money  in  France?  '*  said 
she  firmly. 

**  Tbey  are  not  honestly  bought,"  said  he. 

••  They  are,"  she  contradicted.  ••  I  and  Owlett 
and  the  others  paid  thirty  shillings  for  every  one 
of  the  tu^  before  they  were  put  on  board  at 
Cherbourg,  and  if  a  king  who  is  nothing  to  us 
sends  his  people  to  steal  our  property,  we  have  a 
right  to  steal  it  book  again." 

otockdale  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  matter,  but 
went  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  Lizzv 
keeping  at  liis  side.  **  Don*t  you  interfere,  will 
you,  dear  Richard?  "  she  said  anxiously,  as  they 
drew  near.  *'  Don^t  let  us  go  any  closer;  *tis  at 
Warm^cU  Cross  where  they  are  seizing  ^cm. 
You  can  do  no  good,  and  you  may  meet  with  a 
hard  blow." 

"  Let  us  see  first  what  is  going  on,"  he  said* 
But  before  Uiey  had  got  much  further  the  noise 
of  the  cart  wheels  began  again ;  and  Stockdale 
soon  found  that  they  were  coming  towards  him. 
In  another  minute  tbe  throe  carts  came  up,  and 
Stockdale  and  Lizzy  stood  in  the  ditch  to  let 
them  pass. 

Instead  of  being  conducted  by  four  men,  as 
had  happened  when  they  went  out  of  the  villo^ 
the  horses  and  carts  were  now  accompanied  oy 
a  body  of  from  twenty  to  thirt}*,  all  of  whom, 
as  Stockdale  perceived  to  his  astonishment,  hod 
blackened  foccs.  Among  them  walked  six  or 
eight  huge  female  figures  whom,  from  their 
wide  strides,  Stockdale  guessed  to  be  men  in  dis- 
guise. As  soon  as  the  party  discerned  Lizzy 
and  her  companion  four  or  five  fell  back,  and 
when  the  carts  had  passed,  came  close  to  the 
pair. 

'*  There  is  no  walking  up  this  way  for  the 
present,"  said  one  of  the  gaunt  women,  who 
wore  curls  a  foot  long,  dangling  down,  the  sides 
of  her  face,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Stock- 
dale  recognized  this  lady's  voice  as  Owlett*s. 

••Why  not?"  said  Stockdale.  ••This  is  the 
public  highway." 
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'•Now  look  here,  jooagmnj*  said  Owlett. 
^Oh,  'tis  the  Methodist  parson!— what,  and 
Mrs.  Newberry!  Well,  you  d  better  not  gt»  up 
that  way,  Lhszy,  They  Ve  all  run  ofl;  and  folks 
ham  got  their  own  again." 

The  miller  then  hastened  on  and  joined  his 
comrades.  Stockdale  and  Lizzy  also  turned 
back.  ••!  wish  all  this  hadn't  been  forced  upoa 
us,"  she  said  regretadly..  ••But  if  those  ezdse- 
men  had  ^t  off  with  the  tubs,  half  the  people 
in  the  parish  would  hare  been  in  want  for  Uie 
next  month  or  two." 

Stockdale  was  not  paying  mucii  attention  to 
her  words,  and  he  said,  •*  I  don't  think  I  can  go 
back  like  this.  Those  four  poor  excisemen  may 
be  murdered  for  all  I  know.'' 

"Mm-dered!"  said  Lizzy  impatiently.  ••We 
don't  do  murder  here." 

••  Well,  I  shall  go  us  far  as  Warm'ell  Cross  to 
see,"  said  Stockdale  decisively;  and  Mithout 
wishing  her  safe  home  or  anything  else,  the 
nxinister  turned  back.  Lizzv  stood  looking  at 
him  till  his  form  was  absorbed  in  the  shiues; 
and  then,  with  a  sigh,  she  went  in  the  direction 
of  Nether-Mynton. 

The  road  was  lonely,  and  after  nightfall  at  this 
time  of  the  year  there  was  ofien  not  a  passer  for 
hours.  Stockdale  pursued  his  way  without  hear- 
ing a  sound  beyond  that  of  his  own  footsteps; 
and  in  duo  time  he  parsed  beneath  the  trees  of 
the  plantation  which  surrounded  the  Warm'ell 
Cro88-ix)ad.  Before  he  had  reached  the  point  of 
intersection  he  heai-d  voices  from  the  thicket. 

'•Hoi-hoi-hoi!  Help,  Help!'* 

The  voices  were  not  at  xdi  feeble  or  despairing, 
but  they  were  unmistakably  anxious.  Stock- 
dale  had  no  weapon,  and  before  plunging  into 
the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  plantation  he  pulled 
a  stake  from  the  hedge,  to  use  in  case  of^need. 
When  he  got  among  the  trees  he  shouted^ 
"  What's  the  matter — where  arc  you?  " 

"Here,"  answered  the  voices;  and  pushing 
through  the  brambles  in  that  direction,  he  came 
near  the  objects  of  his  search. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  forward?  "  said  Stock- 
dale. 

••  Wo  be  tied  to  the  trees." 

'•Who  are  you?" 

•'  Poor  Jim  Latimer  the  exciseman,"  said  one, 
plaintively.  "Just  come  and  cut  these  cords, 
there's  a  good  man.  We  were  afraid  nobody 
would  pass  by  to-night." 

Stockdale  soon  loosened  them,  upon  which 
they  stretched  their  limbs  and  stood  at  their 
ease. 

•'The  rascals!"  said  Latimer,  getting  now 
into  a  rage,  though  he  had  seemeaquite  meek 
when  Stockdale  firot  came  up.  ••  Tis  the  same 
set  of  fellows.  I  know  they  were  Mynton  chaps 
to  a  man.*' 

"But  we  can't  swear  to  'em,'  said  another. 
••  Not  one  of  'em  spoke." 

••  What  are  you  going  to  do?  '*  said  Stockdale. 

•*  rd  fain  go  back  to  Mynton,  and  had  have  at 
'em  again! "  said  Latimer. 

•  So  would  we! "  said  his  comrades. 

••^I^t  till  we  die!"  said  Latimer. 

•'  Wo  will,  we  will! "  said  his  men. 

'•  But,"  said  Latimer,  more  frigidly,  as  they 
came  out  of  ihe  plantation,  '•  we  don't  know  that 
these  chaps  with  black  faces  were  Mynton  men? 
And  proof  is  a  hard  thing." 

'•  So  it  is,"  said  the  rest. 
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"  And  therefoi'e  wo  won't  do  nothing  at  all," 
fttiid  Ladmcr,  with  complete  disp:issionateness 
**  For  my  part,  I^d  sooner  be  thorn  than  we. 
Tho  ditches  of  my  arms  are  burning  like  fire 
from  the  cords  they  two  women  tied  round  *em. 
My  opinion  is,  now  I  have  had  time  to  think  o't, 
that  yoa  may  serre  your  Gorer'ment  at  too  high 
a*  price.  Foi' these  two  nights  and  days  I  hare 
not  had  an  hour's  rest;  and  please  God,  here's 
for  home  along." 

The  others  aereed  heartiily  to  this  course;  and, 
thanking  Stockdale  for  his  timely  assistance, 
feliey  parted  from  him  at  the  Cross,  taking  them- 
selves the  western  road,  and  Stockdale  going 
baifk  to  Nether-Mvnton. 

During  that  walk  the  minister  was  lost  in  rey- 
erie  of  me  most  painful  kind.  As  soon  as  he 
got  into  the  house,  and  before  entering  his  own 
rooms,  he  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  little  back 
parlor  in  which  Lizzy  usually  sat  with  her 
mother.  He  found  her  there  alone.  Stockdale 
went  forward,  and,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  looked 
down  upon  tiic  table  that  stood  between  him  and 
the  young  woman,  who  had  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
still  on.  As  he  did  not  speak,  she  looked  up 
from  her  chair  at  him,  with  misgiying  in  her 
eye. 

** Where  are  they  gone?**  he  then  said  list- 
lessly. 

••Who? — ^I  don*t  know.  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  them  since.    I  came  straight  In  here." 

«*  If  your  men  can  manage  to  get  off  with  those 
tubs,  it  will  be  a  great  profit  to  you,  I  suppose?" 

**  A  share  will  be  mine,  a  share  my  cousm  O  w- 
lett's,  a  share  to  each  of  tho  two  farmera,  and  a 
share  divided  amongst  the  men  who  helped  us." 

*'And  you  still  think,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
**that  you  will  not  give  this  business  up?" 

Lizzy  rose,  and  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der. **Don't  ask  that,"  she  whispered.  **You 
don*t  know  what  you  are  asking.  I  must  tell 
YOU,  thougli  I  meant  not  to  do  it.  What  I  make 
by  that  trade  is  all  I  have  to  keep  my  mother  and 
myself  with." 

He  was  astonished.  '*  I  did  not  dream  of  such 
a  thing,"  he  said.  **  I  would  rather  have  swept 
tlio  streets,  had  1  been  you.  What  is  money 
compared  with  a  clear  conscience?  " 

**  My  conscience  is  clear.  I  know  my  mother, 
but  the  king  I  have  never  seen.  His  dues  are 
nothing  to  me.  But  it  is  a  g^eat  deal  to  me  that 
my  mother  and  I  should  live." 

'<*  Many  me,  and  promise  to  give  it  up.  I  will 
keep  your  mother." 

'*  It  is  good  of  you,"  she  said,  trembling  a  lit- 
tle. **  LiSi  me  think  of  it  by  myself,  i  would 
rather  not  answer  now.*' 

She  reserved  her  answer  till  tho  next  day,  and 
came  into  his  room  with  a  solemn  face.  *'  I  can- 
not do  what  you  wished,"  she  said  passionately. 
**  It  is  too  much  to  ask.  My  whole  life  ha'  been 
passed  in  this  way."  Her  words  and  manner 
showed  that  before  entering  she  had  been  strug- 
gling with  herself  in  private,  and  that  the  con- 
tention had  been  strong. 

Stockdjile  turned  pale,  but  he  spoke  quietly. 
**  Then,  Lizzy,  we  must  part.  I  cannot  go  against 
my  principles  in  this  matter  and  I  cannot  make 
my  professiQn  a  mockery.  You  know  how  I 
love  you,  and  what  I  would  do  for  you;  but  this 
one  thing  I  cannot  do." 

*•  But  why  should  you  belong  to  that  profes- 
sion?" she  burst  out.    "I  have  got  thb  large 


house;  why  can*tyou  marry  me,  and  live  here 
with  us,  and  not  be  a  Methodist  preacher  any 
morcP  I  assui'o  you,  Richard,  it  is  no  harm,  and 
I  wish  you  could  only  see  it  as  I  do.  We  only 
carry  it  on  in  winter :  in  summer  it  is  never  done 
at  all.  It  stirs  up  one's  dull  life  at  this  time  o' 
the  year,  and  gives  excitement,  which  I  have  got 
so  used  to  now  that  I  should  hardly  know  how 
to  do  Hthout  it.  At  nights,  when  the  wind  blows, 
instead  of  being  dull  and  stupid,  and  not  think- 
ing whether  it  do  blow  or  not,  your  mind  is 
afield,  even  if  you  are  not  afield  yourself;  and 
you  are  wondering  how  the  chaps  be  getting  on; 
and  you  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and  look 
out  o'  window,  and  then  you  go  out  yourself, 
and  know  your  way  about  as  well  by  night  as 
by  day,  and  have  hair-breadth  escapes  firom  old 
Didmer  and  his  fellows,  who  are  too  stupid  cv^ 
to  really  frighten  us,  and  only  make  us  a  bit 
nimble." 

**He  frightened  you  a  little  last  night,  any- 
how; and  I  would  advise  you  to  drop  it  before 
it  is  worse." 

She  shook  her  head.  *'  No,  I  must  go  on  as  I 
have  begun.  I  was  bom  to  it.  It  is  in  my 
blood,  and  I  can't  be  cured.  O  Richard,  you 
cannot  think  what  a  hard  tiling  you  have  asked, 
and  how  sharp  you  try  me  when  you  put  me  be- 
tween this  and  my  love  for  'eel " 

Stockdale  was  leaning  with  his  elbow  oa  the 
mantelpiece,  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  "We 
ought  never  to  have  met,  Lizzy,"  he  said.  '*  It 
was  an  ill  day  for  us!  I  little  thought  there  was 
anything  so  nopeless  and  impossible  in  out  en- 
gagement as  this.  Well,  it  is  too  late  now  to 
regret  consequences  in  this  way.  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  you  and  knowing  you  at 
least." 

'*  You  dissent  from  the  Church,  and  I  dissent 
from  the  State,"  she  said.  '*And  I  don't  see 
why  we  bo  not  well  matched." 

He  smiled  sadly,  while  Lizzy  remained  look- 
ingdown,  her  eyes  beginning  to  overflow 

That  was  an  unhappy  evening  for  both  of  them, 
and  the  days  that  followed  were  unhappy  days. 
Both  she  and  he  went  meclianically  about  their 
employments,  and  his  depression  was  marked  in 
the  village  by  more  than  one  of  his  denomination 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  But  Lizz}% 
who  pa^ed  her  days  indoors,  was  unsuspected  of 
being  the  cause;  for  it  was  generally  understood 
that  a  quiet  engagement  to  marry  existed  be- 
tween her  and  her  cousin  Owlett,  and  had  existed 
for  some  time. 

Thus  uncertainly  the  week  passed  on;  till  one 
morning  Stockdale  said  to  her :  **  I  have  had  a 
letter,  Lizzy.  I  must  call  you  that  till  I  am 
gone.'* 

••  Gone?  "  said  she  blankly. 

'*Yes,"  he  said.    ''I  am   going  fiT>m    this 

Flace.  I  felt  it  would  be  better  for  us  both  that 
should  not  stay  after  what  has  happened.  In 
fact,  I  couldn't  stay  here,  and  look  on  you  fh>m 
day  to  day,  without  becoming  weak  and  falter- 
ing in  my  course.  I  have  just  heard  of  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  tho  other  minister  can 
arrive  here  in  about  a  week;  and  let  me  go  elso- 
where." 

That  he  had  all  this  time  continued  so  firmly 
fixed  in  his  resolution  came  upon  her  as  a  grie- 
vous surprise.  **  You  never  loved  me,"  she  said 
bitterly. 

"  I  might  say  the  i»me,"  he  returned ;  "  bat  I 
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will  not.  Grant  me  one  favor.  Cooie  and  hear 
my  last  sermon  on  the  day  before  I  go." 

Lizzy,  who  was  a  church-^oer  on  Sunday 
mornings,  frequently  attended  Stockdale^s  chapel 
in  the  evening  with  the  rest  of  the  double- 
minded;  and  she  promised. 

It  became  known  that  Stockdale  was  goin^  to 
leave,  and  a  good  many  people  outside  his  own 
sect  were  sorry  to  hear  it.  The  intervening 
days  flew  rapidly  away,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  Sunday  which  preceded  the  morning  or  his 
departure  Lizzy  sat  in  the  chapel  to  hear  him  for 
the  last  time.  The  little  building  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and  he  took  up  the  subject  which 
all  had  expected,  that  of  the  conUtdiand  trade  so 
extensively  practiced  among  them.  His  hearers, 
in  laying  his  words  to  their  own  hearts,  did  not 
perceive  that  they  were  most  particularly  directed 
against  Lizzy,  till  the  sermon  waxed  warm,  and 
Stockdale  nearly  broke  down  with  emotion.  In 
truth  his  own  earnestness,  and  her  sad  eyes  look- 
ing up  at  him,  were  too  much  for  the  yoimg 
man^s  eauanimity.  He  hardly  knew  how  he 
ended.  He  saw  Lizzy,  as  through  a  mist,  turn 
and  go  away  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation; 
and  shortly  afterwards  followed  her  home. 

She  invited  him  to  supper,  and  they  sat  down 
alone,  her  mother  having,  as  was  usual  with  her 
on  Simday  nights,  ^one  to  bed  early. 

*•  We  will  part  friends,  won't  weP  "  said  Lizzy, 
with  forced  gaiety,  and  never  alluding  to  the 
sermon:  a  reticence  which  rather  disappointed 
him. 

•«  We  will,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile  on 
his  part;  and  they  sat  down. 

It  was  the  first  meal  that  they  had  ever  shared 
together  in  their  lives,  and  probably  the  last  that 
they  would  so  share.  When  it  was  over*  and 
the  indifierent  conversation  could  no  longer  be 
continued,  he  arose  and  took  her  hand.  *'  Lizzy," 
he  said,  "  do  you  say  we  must  part  —  do  youP  " 

**  You  do,"  she  said  solemnly.  '*  I  can  say  no 
more." 

•*  Nor  I,"  said  he.  "  If  that  is  your  answer, 
good-bye." 

Stockdale  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her,  and 
she  involuntarily  returned  his  kiss.  *^  I  shall  go 
early,"  ho  said  hurriedly.  '*  I  shall  not  see  you 
again." 

And  he  did  leave  early.  He  fancied,  when 
stepping  forth  into  the  grey  morning  light,  to 
mount  uie  van  which  was  to  carry  him  away, 
that  he  saw  a  face  between  the  parted  curtains  of 
Lizzy^s  window;  but  the  light  was  faint,  and 
the  i)anes  glistened  with  wet;  so  he  could  not 
be  sure.  Stockdale  mounted  the  vehicle,  and 
was  gone ;  and  on  Uie  following  Sunday  the  new 
minister  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Mynton 
Wesleyans. 

Did  they  ever  meet  again? 

One  day,  two  years  after  the  parting,  Stock- 
dale,  now  settled  in  a  midland  town,  came  into 
Nether-Mynton  by  carrier  in  the  original  way. 
Jogging  along  in  the  van  that  afternoon  he  had 

Eut  questions  to  the  driver,  and  the  answers  that 
e  receiv^i  interested  the  minister  deeply.  The 
result  of  them  was  that  he  went  without  the 
legist  hesitation  to  the  door  of  his  former  lodging. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
same  time  of  year  as  when  he  had  left;  now, 
too,  the  ground  was  damp  and  glistening,  the 
west  was  bright,  and  Lizzy's  snowdrops  were 
raising  their  heads  in  the  border  under  the  wall. 


Lizzy  must  have  caught  sisht  of  him  fi*om  the 
window,  for  by  the  time  that  ne  reached  tiie  door 
she  was  there  holding  it  open ;  and  then>  as  if 
she  had  not  sufficiently  considered  her  act  of 
coming  out,  she  drew  herself  back,  saying  with 
some  constraint,  **  Mr.  Stockdale! " 

"You  knew  it  was,"  said  Stockdale,  taking 
her  hand.    *'  I  wrote  to  say  I  should  call." 

"Yes,  but  you  did  not  say  when,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  I  did  not.  I  was  not  quite  sure  when  my 
business  would  lead  me  to  these  parts." 

"  You  only  came  because  business  brought 
you  near?" 

"Well,  that  is  the  fact;  but  I  have  often 
thought  I  should  like  to  come  on  purpose  to  see 
you  •  .  .  But  what's  aD  this  that  has  happened  P 
I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Lizzy,  and  you 
would  not  listen  to  me." 

"  I  would  not,"  she  said  sadly.  "  But  I  had 
been  brought  up  to  tliat  life;  and  it  was  second 
nature  to  me.  However,  it  is  all  over  now. 
The  officers  have  blood-money  for  taking  a  man 
dead  or  alive,  and  the  trade  is  going  to  nothing. 
We  were  hunted  down  like  rats." 

"  Owlett  is  quite  gone,  I  hear." 

"  Yes.  He  is  in  .^nerica.  We  had  a  dreadful 
struggle  that  last  time,  when  they  tried  to  take 
him.  It  is  a  perfect  miracle  that  he  lived 
through  it;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  was  not 
killed.  I  was  shot  in  the  hand.  It  was  not  by 
aim;  the  shot  was  really  meant  for  my  cousin ; 
but  1  was  behind,  looking  on  as  usual,  and  the 
bullet  came  to  me.  It  bled  terribly,  but  I  got 
home  without  fainting;  and  it  healed  after  a 
time.    You  know  how  ne  suffered  P  " 

"  No,"  said  Stockdale.  "  I  only  heard  that  he 
just  escaped  with  his  life." 

"  He  was  shot  in  the  back;  but  a  rib  turned 
the  ball.  He  was  badly  hurt.  We  would  not 
let  him  be  took.  The  men  carried  him  all  night 
across  the  meads  to  Bere,  and  hid  him  in  a  Ikuh, 
dressing  his  wound  as  well  as  they  could,  till  he 
was  so  mr  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  get  about. 
He  had  gied  up  his  mill  for  some  time;  and  at 
last  he  got  to  Bristol,  and  took  a  passage  to 
America,  and  he*s  settled  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin.'* 

"What  do  you  think  of  smuggling  nowP" 
said  the  minister,  gravely. 

"I  own  that  we  were  wrong,"  said  she. 
"  But  I  have  suffered  for  it.  I  am  very  poor 
now,  and  my  mother  has  been  dead  tiiese  twelve 
months.  .  .  .  But  won't  you  come  in,  "Mr. 
StockdaleP  " 

Stockdale  went  in;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  came  to  an  understanding ;  for  a  fort- 
nig^it  later  there  was  a  sale  of  Lizzy's  furniture, 
aim  after  that  a  wedding  at  a  chapel  in  a  neigh- 
boring town. 

He  took  her  away  from  her  old  haunts  to  the 
home  that  he  had  made  for  himself  in  his  native 
county,  where  she  studied  her  duties  as  a  min- 
isier's  wife  witli  praiseworthy  assiduity.  It  is 
said  that  in  after  years  she  wrote  an  excellent 
tract  called  Bender  unto  Cassar;  or,  the  B^^&Uant 
ViUagerSf  in  which  her  own  experience  was 
anonjrmously  used  as  the  introduotoy  story. 
Stockdale  gc^  it  printed,  after  aiaking  some  cor- 
rections, and  putting  in  a  few  powerful  senten- 
ces of  his  own;  and  many  hundreds  of  copies 
were  distributed  by  the  couple  in  the  course  of 
their  married  life.  New  Qttcuierly.  I . 
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LORD  VIVIAN'S  DREAM. 


Lord  Vivian's  di*eam  about  tho  horse  that  won 
Uio  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  race  some  time 
ago  is  worth  recording  and  discussing,  because 
it  presents  the  unusuiu  features  of  a  dream  of 
prevision  on  a  prosaic  subject  quite  outside  the 
region  of  the  higher  emotions,  and  a  dream  of 
prevision  which  led  to  practical  action  before 
the  prevision  was  fulfillea,  and  which,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been,  as  so  many  previsions  are, 
half  imagined,  and  more  than  half  dressed  up  in 
detail,  after  the  event.  The  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Wednesday  week,  in  recording  the  dcatli  of  Gen- 
eral Richard  Taylor,  son  of  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Geneml  Zachaiy  Taylor, 
and  one  of  the  Southern  Generals  during  the 
Civil  War,  related  tlie  following  stoiy :  — 

"On  the  morninff  of  tho  day  when  the  City 
and  Suburban  Handicap  was  won  by  Aldrich,  a 
litde-fancieil  outsider,  it  so  chanced  tliat  General 
Taylor  ti-avelled  down  to  Epsom  in  comimny 
with  Lord  Vivian,  and  heard  from  him  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  back  Lord  Rosebcry 's  hoi-se, 
because  he  had  dreamt  tliat  ho  ssiw  the  primix>se 
and  rose  hoops  borne  to  victory  in  the  nw;c 
which  they  were  on  their  road  to  witness.  Act- 
ing upon  this  hint.  General  Taylor  took  a  thou- 
sand to  thirty  about  Aldrich,  and  was  not  a  little 
elated  at  the  success  of  what  he  justlv  called  '  a 
leap  in  the  dark.'  But  for  the  accident  which 
caused  Lemnos,  another  much-backed  candidate 
for  the  race,  to  fall  at  Tattenhtvm  Corner,  there 
is  little  probability  that  the  dream  of  Lord  Vivian 
would  have  founa  tlie  interpretation  upon  which 
General  Taylor  counted." 

Hereupon  Lord  Vivian  wrote  to  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph  of  last  Thursday  week,  to  give  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  facts  referred  to,  which 
he  thus  describes :  — 

*•  Sir,— In  your  •  leader  •  on  General  Taylor, 
in  this  day's  paper,  you  introduce  an  anecdote 
relative  to  a  dream  of  mine.  The  facts  are 
these:— Idid  dream,  on  the  morning  of  the  race 
for  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap,  that  I  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  weighing-room  of  the  Stand 
at  Epsom,  prior  to  that  race,  and  that  after  it 
had  been  run  I  was  awakened  by  a  gentleman— 
the  owner  of  another  horse  in  tlie  race — who  in- 
formed me  that  The  Teacher  had  won.  Of  this 
horse,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  had 
never  before  heard.  On  reaching  Victoria  Sta- 
tion, the  first  person  I  saw  was  the  gentleman 
who  had  appeared  to  me  in  my  dream,  and  to 
him  I  mentioned  it,  observing  that  I  could  not 
find  any  horse  so  named  in  the  race.  He  re- 
plied, 'There  is  a  horse  now  called  Aldrich, 
which  was  previously  called  The  Teacher.'  The 
dream  had  so  vividly  impressed  me,  that  I  de- 
clared my  intention  of  backing  Aldrich  for  £100, 
and  was  in  course  of  doing  this,  when  I  was 
questioned  by  his  owner  as  to  •  why  I  was  back- 
ing his  horse.'  I  replied,  •  Because  I  dreamt  he 
had  won  the  race.'  To  this  I  was  answered,  « As 
against  your  dream,  I  will  tell  you  this  fact;  I 
tried  the  horse  last  week  with  a  hurdle-jumper, 
and  he  was  beaten  a  distance.'  (1  afterwards 
learnt  that  the  trial-horse  was  Lowlanderh  I 
thanked  my  informant,  and  discontinued  backing 
Aldrich.  General  Taylor,  who  had  overheard 
what  passed,  asked  me,  if  T  did  not  intend  back- 
ing the  horse  again  for  myself,  to  win  him  £1,000 
by  him.    This!  did  by  taking  for  him  1.000  to 


SO  about  Aldrich.  Such  is  the  true  account  of 
my  dream,  and  of  General  Tay lot's  profit  from 
it.— Yours  faithfully,  Vivian. 

•♦  5a  Cork  Street,  April  16th.'' 


Now  this  letter,  of  course,  adds  very  much  to 
the  inexplicable  element  in  the  story     In  the 
shape  in  which  the  Daily  Telegraph  originally 
put  it,  there  was  nothing  at  all  m  the  dream  but 
what  it  was  quite  reasonable  for  any  one  to  ex- 
plain as  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween a  dream  of  the  event  and  the  event  as  it 
octuiilly  resulted,— the  bet  offered  being,  how- 
ever, a  practical  proof  that  the  dream,  as  alleged* 
had  occurred,  and  had  greatly  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  dreamer  and  one  of  his  companions, 
l)efore  the  prediction  was  fulfilled.    But  Lord 
Vivian's  testimony  that,  instead  of  dreaming  of 
Aldrich  as  the  winner,  the  fi-iend  seen  in  his 
dream  had  mentioned  a  horse  whose  name  was 
utterly  unknown  to  him — at  least,  unknown  to 
him  in  his  waking  state — and  of  whose  running 
he   had  no  knowledge,  and  that  the  name  so 
di'etimed-of  jirovcd  to  have  been  tiie  former  rame 
of  a  horse  actually  in  the  race,  supplies  a  very 
excellent  reason  why  he  should  have  been  suf- 
ficiently struck  by  his  dream  to  intend   acting 
upon  it,  until  he  was  discouraged  by  hearing  of 
tho  horse's  defeat  by  a  hurdle-jumper,  and  why 
General  Richard  Taylor  still  insisted  that  if  Lord 
Vivian  did  not  bet  on  Aldrich  on  his  own  ac- 
count, he  should  still  bet  on  him  on  behalf  of 
General  Richard  Taylor.    In  truth.  Lord  Vivian 
has  supplied  the  only  reallv  striking  feature  in 
the  story.    Everybody  would  be  disposed  to  ex- 
plain it  at  once  as  a  case  of  coincidence,  but  for 
the  bit  of  fi'esh  knowledge  apparently  supplied 
in  the  dream,  and  verified  in  fact  before  the  chief 

grediction  of  the  dream  had  been  tested.  Now, 
ere  we  have  exceedingly  good  evidence  not  only 
of  a  successful  prediction  of  an  unlikely  event, — 
for  that  is  nothing,  and  occurs  every  day, — but 
of  its  prediction  after  a  fashion  which  appears  to 
liave  been  beyond  the  scope  of  the  areamer^s 
powers.  That  he  should  nave  dreamt  of  the 
winning  of  the  race  by  a  horse  of  name  quite 
unknown  to  him,  would  of  course  have  been 
nothing.  But  that  after  such  a  dream  a  friend 
should  have  been  able  to  point  out  a  horse 
actually  running  in  the  race  to  which  tliis  un- 
known name  had  actually  belonged,  was  clearly 
a  practical  verification  of  the  informing  char- 
acter of  the  dream,  and  makes  the  coincidence — 
if  coincidence  it  were — of  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  all  the  important  predictions  of  the  dream, 
one  far  more  extraordinary  than  the  fulfilment 
of  any  simple  anticipation.  Is  there  any  ex- 
planation possible  of  the  really  curious  part  of 
the  story, — the  discernment  that  a  horse  which 
had  been  called  '•  The  Teacher  "  was  to  run  in 
the  nice,  although  Lord  Vivian  could  not  recall 
ever  having  heard  of  such  a  horse, — without  re- 
course to  hypotheses  of  an  unverified  and  as  yet 
purely  conjectural  kind? 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  is.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  supposing  all  the  facts  to  be 
stated  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  present  writer 
at  least  must  say  that  he  should  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  some  explanation  not  as  yet  fairly  ad- 
mitted amongst  the  recognized  laws  of  nature, 
rather  than  so  very  improbable  a  combination 
of  such  natural  principles  as  are  recognized  as 
would  alone  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  so 
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odd  a  coDJanoture  of  events.  But  no  doubt 
such  a  combination  can  be  imagined.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible,  though  it  is  very  unlikely,  that 
in  sleep  a  name  formerly  well  known  as  belongs 
ing  to  a  horse  might  be  dreamt  of  as  if  it  were 
an  unknown  name,  and  might  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  dreamer  by  hearing  the  newer 
name  of  the  very  hOTse  to  which  it  formerly  ap- 
plied. And  in  that  case,  when  the  dream  was 
recollected,  it  would  of  course  be  recollected  as 
indicating  the  success  of  an  unknown  horse, 
though  in  reality,  the  name  was  suggested  to  the 
dreamer  by  lialf-obliterated  associations  which 
had  Fevived  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  past,  but 
not  so  Deu*  as  to  suggest  to  him  that  it  was  hia 
past,  not  so  far  as  to  recall  any  feeling  of  mem- 
ory. We  constantly  find  that  in  our  mental 
condition  in  sleep  there  is  such  a  transformation 
of  our  memories,  by  the  dropping  of  many  es- 
sential links,  that  it  would  take  but  little  more 
to  make  them  seem  wholly  strange  to  us,  though 
really  suggested  by  the  facts  of  our  own  lives. 
We  aream  of  a  venerable  and  most  benevolent 
clergyman,  nev^  seen  in  life  except  in  knee- 
breeches  and  silk  stockings,  with  toe  air  of  a 
last-century  dean,  and  in  our  dream  he  is  seated 
on  the  box  of  a  cab,  in  a  white  coat,  and  is 
slanging  us  because  we  had  given  him  6d.  less 
than  what  he  deemed  his  fare,— «nd  we  feel  no 
surprise  at  all.  Well,  in  that  case,  though  the 
fiice  is  so  famUar  that  we  recognize  the  person, 
something  has  dropped  completely  out  of  the 
memory,  or  the  exquisite  abstudity  of  the  situ- 
ation would  strike  the  dreamer  at  once.  Clearly 
one  might  go  a  step  farther,  though  the  present 
writer  cannot  remember  ever  having  done  so, 
and  urged  on  by  lines  of  half-obliterated  associ- 
ations, we  mignt  dream  of  a  name  formerly  far 
miliar  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  complete 
stranger,  and  of  course,  recollect  the  dream  after 
awaking  as  if  the  name  mentioned  in  it  were  the 
name  of  a  stranger  still.  The  difference  of  men- 
tal condition  between  sleeping  and  waking  cer- 
tainly approaches,  though  it  does  not  in  ordinary 
health  ever  reach,  that  complete  solution  of  con- 
tinuity between  two  sets  of  memories,  to  which 
fever,  or  sunstroke,  or  any  violent  affection  of 
the  brain  not  unfrequently  brings  men.  There 
are  recorded  cases  of  fever  which  have  deprived 
a  man  entirely  of  aH  recollection  of  his  pa^t  for 
many  months,  but  so  that  he  is  able  to  leam 
a-fresh,  and  remember  all  that  he  has  learned, 
since  his  recovery.  Then  on  a  sudden  he  will 
recover  the  whole  past  which  preceded  his  fever, 
and  forget  all  tbat  which  followed  his  recovery. 
And  so  ne  will  go  on  alternating  between  two 
completely  different  chains  of  personal  recollec- 
tions tiU,  perhaps  in  a  moment,  the  two  blend 
again  in  one,  or  till  his  death.  There  are  very 
curious  eases  of  this  double  identity  on  record 
from  all  sorts  of  morbid  causes.  Now  this  state 
of  double  identity,  though  to  a  much  slighter 
extent,  may  we  think,  not  unfirequently  exist  in 
our  sleeping,  as  compared  with  our  waking 
hours.  We  may  recall  one  set  of  things  in 
sleep  and  another  in  waking,  and  there  may  be 
very  slight  links  indeed  between  the  two  sets  of 
recollections,  and  yet  links  sufficient  to  .show 
that  they  are  roQly  connected.  Supposing  Lord 
Vivian  to  have  really  had  something  to  do  with 
the  horse  called  "The  Teacher,"  and  to  have 
been  told  in  a  moment  of  almost  complete  inat^ 
tention  that  it  had  been  re-christened  '•  Aldrich,** 


it  IB  barely  possible, — we  do  not  say  that  it  is  at 
all  likely, — that  this  association  may  have  re- 
vived in  sleep,  without  presenting  any  of  the 
appearance  of  a  memory.  In  his  waking  hours, 
his  mind  may  have  dwelt  on  Lord  Rosebery  as  a 
coining  power  on  the  Turf,  and  that  may  have 
turnea  his  attention  to  the  name  of  Ix>rd  Rose- 
beryls  horse.  This  name  may,  in  sleep  have  re- 
vived the  half-obliterated  association  of  old  days, 
and  the  name  of  "The  Teacher"  may  have 
come  back.  And  then  the  imposing  character  of 
this  name  may  have  suggestea  a  diiam  in  which 
the  dreamer  was  soSmnly  told  that  "The 
Teacher  "  had  won  the  race.  Such  we  say,  is  a 
possible,  though  not  all  probable,  explanation  of 
this  strange  dream,  supposing  it  i*elated  with 
perfect  accuracy.  Certain  it  is  that  our  memo- 
ries are  often  so  much  transformed  in  our  sleep- 
ing state,  that  they  hardly  comport  themselves 
as  memories  at  all,  but  rather  as  brand-new  ex- 
periences, when  they  are  really  due  to  the  laws 
of  association,  thou&'h  of  association  so  com- 
pletely stripped  of  all  its  most  familiar  elements 
as  to  look  stranger  than  a  totally  new  impres- 
sion. E^^edatar, 

CONSTANCB. 

BT  B.  0.  WALLER. 

Fairy  Constance,  open-eyed ! 
•Fair-haired  ripple  of  life's  tfdQ. 
Seven  years'  fairy  t  in  what  lays 
Shall  I  write  or  sing  your  praise? 

Somewhat  difficult,  I  find, 
Is  it  to  recall  to  mind 
Rusty  rhymes  of  other  days. 
Snatches  of  foigotten  lays. 
Tropes,  and  metaphors  that,  when 
All  my  years  were  but  twioe  ten, 
Flowed  as  easily  as  flows 
Guttural  talk  through  parrot's  nose. 
Somewhat  different,  I  sec. 
Through  some  misty  years,  to  me 
Look  the  dreams  of  younger  days ; 
How,  then,  shaU  I  smg  your  praise? 

Angel  edited  below, 

Complete  in  duodecimo  I 

Fairv  phantom,  elfln  child, 

Spirit  of  the  ocean  wild  I 

idry  goblin  of  the  storm 

Prisoned  in  a  human  form  I 

TeU  me,  Constance,  wliat  you  were 

In  those  realms  of  upper  air ; 

Whence  you  surely  earthward  came, 

Changing  ever,  yet  the  same ; 

Like  the  shine  and  shade  that  fly 

Cer  some  landscape  in  the  sky, 

In  the  bosom  of  the  blue. 

When  the  stars  are  peeping  tlirong^ 

Evening's  weft  of  silvery  gray, 

Bre  the  sun  has  fled  away : 

Where  did  then  your  footstep  range, 

Constance,  constant  but  in  diangef 

In  and  out,  now  here,  now  there, 

Like  a  daythne  vision  fidr ; 

In  and  out,  among  the  gloom 

Of  my  dull  and  sUent  room. 

Fairy  Constance  dnnces  free, 

Spraylike  o'er  a  sullen  sea ; 

While,  like  beads  of  Ciroe's  wine. 

Her  wild  eyes  sparkle,  doxe,  and  ibin^— 

Liquid  eyes  of  magic  power. 

Heavy,  like  a  hanging  flower. 

Changing  Constance,  let  me  see 

If  by  any  simile 

Pen  and  paper  can  express 
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Tour  artistic  cbangeftilDess. 
Showing  how  your  nature  is 
Tour  Dame's  complete  antithesis. 

like  a  sunbeam  on  a  stream ; 
Like  the  pasfuige  of  a  dream ; 
Like  the  varied  witchery 
Of  wild  music  in  the  sky ; 
Like  the  transient  tints  or  red 
When  the  sun  has  sunk  to  bed. 
Or  the  still  more  transient  gold 
When  the  midnight  mists  unfold. 
And  the  earliest  streaks  of  mom 
Tremble  through  the  eastern  dawn ; 
Like  the  breath  of  summer  breeze 
Wandering  through  the  lazy  trees. 
When  the  sleep  of  still  July 
Blngs  the  loud  blast's  lullaby ; 
Like  the  ripples  of  a  lake 
That  on  placid  shingles  break 
In  the  lonely  tropic  hills ; 
Like  the  noise  of  bubbling  rills 
Running  down  a  volley-side ; 
Like  an  autumn  cornfield  wiae, 
Waving  In  the  waving  wind ; 
[ike  a  thought  within  the  mind, 
Bcaroely  grasped  yet  partly  known : 
Like  a  young  bird  newly  flown ; 
Like  a  flake  of  feathery  snow ; 
Like — ^what  more  I  do  not  know. 

So,  my  dear,  .I'll  leave  vonr  praise 
To  some  bard  of  later  days ; 
Younger  eyes  when  I  oni  old 
Will  watch  each  infant  grace  unfold* 
See  the  budding  tender  shoot  « 

Open,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit ; 
Other  hands  when  these  ore  cold 
Will  write  what  now  remains  untold ; 
Other  hearts  when  mine  is  still 
At  your  glances  move  and  thrill ; 
Other  souls  know  hope  and  fear. 
Young  love's  fancy,  young  love's  tear» 
What!  so  late  ?    Good-night,  my  dear. 

London.  Society. 

A  DAY  IN  BED. 

It  has  happeaed  to  every  one  of  us  in  our 
time  to  be  compelled  to  spend  an  occasional  day 
in  bed.  A  man  of  a  statistical  frame  of  mind 
once  made  the  calculation  that  the  civilized 
human  being  spends  on  an  average  ten  days  of 
his  life  in  bed.  You  ore  not  exactly  ill,  but  you 
are  out  of  sorts.  You  are  fretful  and  anxious. 
Man  delights  vou  not,  nor  woman  either.  You 
develop  a  tendency  to  be  an  ogre  in  private  life. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  gr^U^ly  care  about  sending 
for  a  doctor.  For  the  doctor  either  charges  you, 
or  he  does  not  charge.  In  the  first  place,  you 
are  painfully  aware  toat  you  are  accumulating  a 
vast  load  oi  obligation.  At  any  rate  he  event- 
ually comes  to  see  vou.  You  think,  and  very 
justly,  if  you  do  not  have  him  to  see  you,  you 
will  probably  have  reason  to  re^etit.  He 
comes,  and  he  passes  upon  you  the  delicious  sen- 
tence that  you  must  pass  a  day  or  two  in  bed. 
At  Uie  present  day,  doctors  have  a  great  tendency 
to  make  their  presoriptions  nice,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  nicest  of  prescriptions.  He  will  probably 
carry  out  the  idea  by  recommending  to  you  the 
wing  of  a  chicken,  and  a  glass  of  sparkling  wine. 
He  considers  that  the  general  tone  of  your  sys- 
tem requires  strengthening.  That  doctor  be- 
comes justly  popular  among  all  the  old  ladies  of 
both  sexes,  xou  might  have  known  indeed,  by 
the  mere  light  of  reason,  that  a  day  in  bed  was 
just  the  thing  to  meet  your  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  necessities.  But  the  human  mind  has 
natm*al   tendency   to   rest  upon  authority. 


When  you  have  the  leisure  time  in  bed,  study 
that  great  man,  George  Cornewall  Lewis— who 
thought  that  life  wamd  be  very  tolerable  but  for 
its  amusements— on  the  h^tunoe  of  AiOhorUy 
inMaUeracf  Opinwn.  The  doctor  is  the  great 
modem  authority.  Ho  has  superseded  the 
father  confessor.  His  opinion  is  espedally 
authoritative  when  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
your  own. 

How  still  and  quiet  it  all  is,  as  vou  thus  lie  in 
bed.  All  the  shocks  and  stirs  of  life  are  laid  to 
rest.  The  sweet  sense  of  rcstfulness  and  quiet 
steals  over  one.  GreneraUy  tliere  is  a  certain 
kind  of  rush  and  anxiety  alK>ut  brei^fast  time; 
a  verjr  great  mistake  for  breakfast  ought  to  be  a 
luxurious  time.  You  must  finish  your  letters 
and  papers  at  a  particular  moment.  You  must 
be  at  your  business  at  a  particular  time.  There 
is  all  the  friction  and  confusion  of  cab,  omnibus, 
railway,  or  steamer.  It  is  such  a  comfort,  as 
you  turn  your  head  peacefully  on  your  pillow, 
to  tliink  that  you  are  liberated  firom  all  this. 
You  have  the  window  partly  opened;  you  see 
the  pure  clear  skies;  you  hear  tho  rustling 
breeze,  tlie  quivering  foliage,  the  early  song  ^ 
bu'ds.  It  is  so  unusual  that  you  lie  in  bed,  that 
there  is  a  perceptible  effect  upon  your  hous^old. 
There  is  silence,  or  only  the  soft  touch  and  tread. 
All  youi'  surroundings  get  into  sympathy  with 
you.  The  thought  occurs  to  you  that  there  are 
many  things  which  have  been  reservcNl  for  such 
leism'-e  hours  as  these.  There  are  still  just  a  few 
people  who  write  long  letters;  and  these  Icxig 
letters,  one  or  two  per£»ps  from  India  or  Africa, 
ought  to  be  re-read  and  pondered.  There  is  the 
novel  or  poem  or  biograpliy  which  you  have  so 
wished  to  read.  There  are  back  numbers  of  the 
Times,  which  you  liad  only  glanced  at,  but  which 
contain  matters  woi*thy  of  study.  Perhaps* 
however,  it  will  be  wiser  not  to  do  anything  at 
all.  Anyhow,  vou  spend  this  present  time  just 
as  you  like,  and  with  a  clear  conscience.  Those 
**  who  can .  afford  to  keep  a  conscience^*  know 
what  a  terrible  tyrant  that  same  conscience  can 
be.  If  we  are  only  enjoying  ourselves  when  we 
ought  to  be  doing  some  irksome  duty,  all  our 
enjovment  is  marred.  But  now  you  read  and 
think  in  the  possession  of  your  full  privilege. 
Those  exquisite  lines  of  Shakespeare's  sonnet* 

**  When  in  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
We  sammon  up  remembrance  of  the  past,^ 

seem  exactly  meant  for  these  musings  in  bed. 
You.  also  wonderfully  succeed  in  banishing 
the  business  and  distraction  of  life.  Budness 
either  is  done,  or  is  I^fl  undone,  or  does  itself. 
You  are  resolved  that  it  shall  do  itself.  It  is  just 
possible  that  it  may  do  itself  better  than  you  can 
do  it.  It  is  a  wholesome  discovery  that  the 
world  can  get  on  without  you,  and  tfaiot  you  are 
not  the  one  necessary  person  whom  you  imag- 
ined yourself  to  be.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
good  people  who  think-r-and  can  give  good  re:^ 
son  to  themselves  for  so  thinking — that  if  they 
cannot  attend  to  their  own.  affairs,  these  will  be 
ordered  for  them.  '*  Does  God  exact  day  labor* 
li^ht  denied?  '^  they  ask  with  the  blind  po^ 
Whetlier  they  are  right  in  these  thouj^hts  or  not, 
whether  they  are  fatalistic  or  otherwise,  may  be 
a  question;  out  these  thoughts  have  been  the 
strength  of  men's  hearts,  have  made  the  strength 
of  the  strongest  men,  and  have  added  to  their 
serenity  and  sense  of  security  when  they  have 
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been  forced  to  "  give  up,"  and  creep  wearily  into 
tbdrbeds. 

Taking  an  occasional  day  in  bed,  simply  on 
account  of  indtspodtion,  is,  however,  a  very 
simple  and  rodimentary  notion  of  this  glorious 
institution.    Bed  is  the  natural  domicile  of  every 
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''In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry; 
And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die," 


Bavard,  the  French  physiologist,  maintained 
that  man  is  an  animal  WW)  eleroises  the  think- 
ing faculty  best  in  a  horizontal  position.  Thus 
tiiere  are  high  artisdo,  social,  and  intellectual 
uses  connected  with  the  occasional  day  in  bed 
which  imperatively  claim  discussion,  ibrindley, 
the  great  en^neer,  when  he  was  fairly  bothered 
and  puzzlea  by  some  tough  problem,  always  be- 
took himself  to  bed  until  he  had  solved  it.  Most 
people  have  a  great  kindness  for  Lord  Melbourne, 
who,  under  the  affectation  of  frivolity,  used  to 
get  up  Hebrew  and  the  Fathers,  imd  impertur 
bable  good  humor  to  bear  with  his  wife.  Lady 
Caroline,  while  the  pretty  Byron-struck  terma- 

Smt  used  to  smash  the  dniwing-room  furniture. 
is  intimate  friends  would  mid  the   Premier 
calmly  taking  breakfast  in  bed,  with  letters  and 
despatches  strewed  all  over  the  counterpane. 
The  poets  have  been  terrible  fellows  to  get  out 
of  bed.    I  suppose  it  is  because  the  vi^ons  of 
tlie  day  and  of  the  ni^ht  sweetly  intermingle. 
The  poet  Thomson  cultivated  laziness  as  a  nne 
art,  and  thought  out  his  poems  in  bed.    Pope 
was  a  still  worse  fellow.    When  he  had  a  fit  of 
inspiration  on  him,  he  would  keep  the  servants 
running  about  for  him  ail  tlirough  the  night. 
He  made  amends  to  them  by  tlie  plenteousness 
of  hb ''vails.**    We  take  a  la^r  instance.    Bis- 
marck says,  according  to  Dr.  Busch,  *'I  was 
troubled  with  varicose  veins  in  1866.    I  lay  faU 
length  on  the  bed,  and  had  to  answer  letters  of  a 
very  desperate  sort  with  a  pencil.*'     He  has 
given  us  some  of  his  experiences  when  lying  in 
bed.    "  I  used  to  lie  awake  full  of  all  sorts  of 
thoughts  and  troubles.     Then  Yarzin   would 
suddenly  come  up  before  me,  perfectly  distinct 
in  the  minutest  particulars,  like  a  great  picture 
with  even  all  its  colors  fresh-Hhe  green  triecs, 
the  sunshine  on  the  stems,  the  blue  sky  above. 
I  saw  every  individual  there.    I  struggled  to 
shake  the  things  off;  and  when  at  last  I  ceased  to 
see  it,  other  things  came  in — ^reports,  notes,  de- 
spatches, and  so  on ;  but  I  fell  over  about  morn- 
ing."   Bismarck  at  Versailles  used  to  lie  in  bed 
a  great  deal,  *' because  ho  cannot  keep  himself 
reasonably  warm  in  any  other  way."    I  sympa- 
thize   with    Bismarck.      Accept,    Prince,    the 
marks  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 
There  are  certain  occasions  when  it  becomes 
highly  convenient  to  stay  in  bed.    Indisposition 
is  a  valid  excuse  for  not  keeping  a  great  number 
of  disagreeable  engagements.    Thackeray  makes 
my  Lord  Farintosh  liave  a  toothache  when  he 
docs  not  care  to  dine  with  a  branch  of  that  high- 
ly respcctable.family,  the  Newcomes.    Macat&y 
says  that  Lord  Chatham  made  it  convenient  to 
have  the  gout  when  he  did  not  care  to  attend 
Parliament.    A  great  many  people  indulge  in  a 
twinge  of  aristocratic  gout,  when  the  supposed 
twinge  will  save  them  from  something  which 
they  do  not  like.    Obviously,  if  a  man  ought  to 
be  in  bed,  he  ought  not  to  be  any  where  else. 
And  bed  is  such  an  excuse  for  non-attendance  as 
a  witness  or  juror  on  a  disagreeable  trial,  or 


attending  some  party  where  you  would  much 
rather  not  go,  or  when  a  man  does  not  want  to 
go  to  church.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  regular 
"church  attack"  to  which  many  people  are 
liable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  body  of 
medical  statistics  to  show  that  the  human  frame 
is  liable  to  a  chance  distemper,  compelling  the 
unhappy  patient  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning,  an 
indisposition  that  regularly  occurs  every  Sun- 
day. I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  all  this  is 
sheer  sham  and  hypocrisy.  But  when  things 
are  verv  nicely  balanced,  when  you  arc  not  quite 
sure  whether  you  will  stay  in  bed  or  not,  when 
you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  do  so  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  disagreeable  duty  impression 
that  you  ought  to  get  up,  then  a  very  slight  cir- 
cumstance settles  the  matter,  and  persuades  you 
tliat  on  the  whole  it  is  your  proper  course  to  lie 
in  bed. 

I  remember  once  arguing  with  an  ingenious 
(not  ingenuous)  youtt  who  used  frequently  to 
cut  the^  lectures  of  his  professor  at  a  northern 
university.  His  formula  of  excuse  always  was 
that  he  was  ««  absent  from  indisposition."  As 
my  young  friend  was  in  the  perfection  of  high 
h^th,  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
this  species  of  insincerity.  The  youth  had  a 
highly  lo^cal  mmd,  and  met  me  this  way: 
**  Indisposition  was  absent  from  me;  ergo^  I  was 
absent  from  indisposition."  The  youth,  driven 
from  this  Bubterfbge  bv  the  demand  for  a  medi- 
cal certificate,  took  to  killing  off  his  people  on  a 
large  scale.  He  certainly  could  not  attend  if  he 
were  mourning  the  sudden  demise  of  a  cousin 
or  aunt.  ••What!"  said  Lushington~it  was 
the  Lushington  commemorated  by  Tennyson  and 
Ttiackeray — ^with  a  twinkling  glance  of  jpity, 
**  are  not  aU  your  relations  dead  y^t,  Mr.  B.P" 

Let  us  analyze  this  lying  in  bed  a  little  fbrther. 
I  maintain  that,  in  the  mere  fact  of  lying  in  bed, 
there  is  something  healthy  and  recuperative  to 
the  svstem.  The  wheels  of  life  are  oiled  and 
easea.  The  proper  and  legitimate  purpose  of 
stopping  in  bed  is  to  go  to  sleep.  There  is  nettl- 
ing like  sleep.  There  is  no  tonic  or  medicine  in 
the  whole  world  like  sleep.  The  more  sleep  tlie 
brain  gets,  the  better  does  the  brain  work.  All 
great  brain-workers  have  been  great  sleepers. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  could  never  do  with  less  than 
ten  hours.  A  fool  may  want  eight  hours,  ma 
Greorge  IH.  said,  but  a  philosopher  wants  nine. 
The  men  who  have  been  the  greatest  generals 
are  the  men  who  could  sleep  at  will.  Thus  it 
was  with  both  Wellington  and  Napoleon.  The 
peatest  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  l>een  the  men  who  can  go  to  sleep  there  as 
much  as  they  like.  This  expmined  the  juvenility 
of  the  aged  Palmerston.  There  is  a  man  who 
has  been  Attorney-General,  whom  I  have  seen 
bury  his  face  in  his  hands  over  his  desk,  and 
sleep  soundly  until  his  own  cause  should  come 
on.  "Sleep,"  says  the  Greek  proverb,  "is  the 
medicine  for  every  disease."  "  If  he  sleep,  he 
will  do  well."  A  friend  told  me  that  he  treated 
himself  for  a  fever.  He  went  to  bed  with  a 
lar^e  pitcher  of  lemonade  by  his  side.  Ho  drank 
and  slept,  slept  and  dnmk,  till  he  drank  and 
slept  himself  well  again.  When  you  take  to 
your  bed,  get  all  the  sleep  you  can  out  of  your 
bedstead,  even  although,  to  ouote  Dick  Swivil- 
ler's  saying,  you  have  to  p:iy  tor  a  double-bedded 
room,  confessing  that  you  have  taken  a  most 
unreasonable  amount  of  sleep  out  of  a  single 
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bed.  You  will  be  banking  a  wbole  store  of  re- 
cuperative energy.  Even  if  you  cannot  sleep, 
still  keep  to  vour  bed  There  is  no  more  pesti- 
lent heresy  than  that  you  should  get  up  directly 
you  are  awake.  If  it  is  the  early  riser  who 
catches  the  worm,  the  worm  is  a  great  idiot  in 
rising  still  earlier  in  order  to  be  caught.  If  you 
do  not  get  sleep  bv  lying  in  bed.  you  ^t  rest. 
Yoa  secure  the  fallow  ground  which  wiU  here- 
after produce  a  good  harvest.  Sleep  is  of  course 
the  proper  employment  for  bed ;  but  if  vou  don^t 
sleep,  you  can  lie  still  and  read.  I  donx  believe 
that  the  man  who  gets  up  really  learns  or  does 
more  than  the  man  who  lies  in  bed.  If,  for  a 
moment,  the  writer  may  be  ^;otistical,  some  of 
the  hardest  work  which  he  has  ever  done  has 
been  from  the  eai*ly  dawn  till  after  a  breakfast  in 
bed.  Of  all  sleep  in  the  world  there  is  none  so 
g(k)d  as  what  you  ^et,  in  the  way  of  trcasm*e 
trove,  after  the  usual  time  of  waking,  when,  in 
point  of  fact, -you  have  given  up  the  expectation 
of  getting  any  more  sleep.  As  for  "bein^  called," 
as  the  saying  goes,  that  is  simply  a  relic  of  the 
barbaristp  of  our  ancestors.  I  should  quarrel 
with  anv  man  who  presumed  "to  call"  me. 
One  of  the  main  beauties  of  an  occasional  day  in 
bed  is  that  you  ^et  an  exti'a  stock  of  sleep,  wuich 
goes  to  the  credit  side  of  your  sanitary  account. 
It  is  just  possible  tliat  some  of  these  remarks 
may  require  a  little  qualifying  and  explaining. 
A  writer  has  often  to  guard  against  the  extreme 
literality  of  many  honest  people.  He  has  always 
to  make  allowance,  first  for  his  own  density,  and 
then  for  the  density  of  his  friends.  He  must  be 
allowed  to  remark  that  he  does  not  Indorse  the 
conduct  of  those  who  habitually  fold  their  hands 
for  a  little  more  sleep  and  slumber.  It  will  be 
perceiyed  that  we  plead  for  the  advantages  of  an 
*'  occasional  day  in  bed,"  not  for  the  habit.  I 
have  known  several  cases  where  people  have 

tone  to  bed  in  consequence  of  illness,  and  have 
een  so  delighted  with  their  residence  in  Bed- 
fordshire then,  ^at  they  have  persistently^  re- 
fused to  get  up  again.  Lyin^  in  bed  thinking — 
that  is,  thinking  that  you  think — has  been  des- 
cribed as  being  as  bad  as  dram-drinking.  I  take 
it  for, granted  that,  in  i*esolving  to  he  in  bed, 
you  are  pursuing  a  deliberate  and  intelligent 
course,  really  carrying  odt  a  lino  of  action,  or 
rather  a  line  of  inaction,  as  morally  and  medi- 
cinally useful.  You  have  laid  down  your  pro- 
gramme and  you  conscientiously  adhere  to  it. 

Then  there  is  another  advantage  connected 
witli  an  occasional  day  in  bed.  You  see  more 
of  your  family  and  of  your  friends,  and  vou  also 
see  your  friends  in  a  more  intimate  kind  of  way. 
Tliat  must  be  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow  who 
hears  that  you  are  confined  to  your  room  and 
comes  over  to  talk  with  you  l^our  people  tell 
him,  with  a  half  smile,  that  you  are  not  so  very 
bad  after  all,  and  would  he  like  to  go  up-staii;s. 
Or  the  sick  mfto,  finding  that  his  Sriends  have 
oome  to  see  him,  suddenly  thinks  himself  a  great 
deal  better,  and  comes  down-stairs  to  see  them. 
All  the  un£worable  symptoms  miraculously  dis- 
appear when  he  finds  that  be  does  not  want  to 
stop  in  bed  any  longer.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  attention  of  Jones  to  drop  in  thus  un- 
conventionally;  and  a  glass  of  the  very  old  port, 
especially  recommend&l  by  that  anlightened 
physician  to  whom  we  aUnaed*  will  be  beneficial 
both  to  visitor  and  patient.  You  escdMOge  gos- 
sip and  political  ideas,  and  disctiss  ijspmalism 


and  our  foreign  policy.  You  will  not  get  on  the 
worse  with  brother  Jones  in  your  social  and 
business  relations,  because  on  "the  occasion  of 
your  day  in  bed  you  have  thrown  open  your  tie 
intinie  to  him. 

There  is  just  one  drawback :  your  next-door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Grundy,  will  be  keenly  discuas- 
ing  your  position.  She  hears  you  are  ill,  and 
she  will  be  telling  your  friends  that  you  have 
made  your  last  dymg  speech  and  confession. 
The  old  lady  will  nave  observed  with  gresit  re- 
gret that  you  have  not  been  looking  well  for  a 
long  time.  You  are  evidently  breaking  up. 
What  else  could  have  he&x  expected  from  a  man 
of  your  carelessness  and  irr^ular  habits?  She 
underatands  that  the  doctors'  have  long  given 
you  over.  She  probably  inquires  into  your 
property  and  insurances,  and  wonders  how  you 
leave  your  family  provided  for.  This  kind  of 
remai'k  may  perhaps  bo  a  drawback  to  your  day 
in  bed;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  it.  The  next  day  you  surprise  her 
by  coming  out  as  fresh  as  paint,  and  with  a 
flower  in  your  buttonhole.  She  will  think  that 
there  is  evidently  a  mystery  about  you  which  is 
not  at  all  to  your  credit. 

Yet  a  time  will  come  when  our  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Grundy,  will  not  bo  so  very  far  out  after 
all.  A  day  in  bed  may  be  a  very«8erious  day, 
and  a  precursor  of  many  other  very  sei'ious  days 
in  bed.  One  advantage  of  the  occasional  happy 
day  in  bed  will  be,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tion and  rehearsal  for  the  sadder  days  tliat  arc 
the  lot  of  our  poor  humanity.  We  may  get  sug- 
gestive hints  of  faith  and  coui'age,  of  patience 
and  calmness,  as  we  lie  peacefully  and  thankfully 
in  bed,  thinking  perchi^nce  of  the  narrow  bed  at 
last.  Those  are  sweet  words  of  the  great  Hebi-ew 
singer:  *'HaveI  not  remembered  Hiee  in  my 
bed,  and  thought  upon  Thee  when  I  was  wak- 
ing P  Because  Thou  hast  been  my  helper,  there- 
fore under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  re- 
joice." That  will  not  be  the  least  advantage  of 
a  sojourn  in  bed  if  we  are  reminded  of  such  a 
protection  and  such  a  consolation : 

*'  Say  not  good-oigbt;  but  in  a  happier  clime 
Wish  me  good-morning." 

London  Society, 

FAIBY  LEGENDS  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Portarlington  lived  many 
poor  people  crowded  together.    One  family  con-* 
sisted  of  a  father,  mother,  and  one  daughter,  a 
lovely  fair-haired  girl  about  sixteen,  who  was 
like  a. my  of  sunshine  in  the  wretched  place. 

Kathleen^s  speech  was  song,  and  her  step  a 
dance;  she  eiilivened  and  beautified  Doonane 
Row,  and  every  toiling  neighbor  felt  a  kind  of 
property  in  her.  When  one  sorrowful  day  she 
missed  nei*  footing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  fell  to 
the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead,  there  was 
general  mourning* 

Her  parents  waked  and  buried  her  with  what 
pomp  tney  could  muster.  Many  candles  blazed 
at  the  head  of  the  bed ;  much  whiskey  was  con- 
sum^  in  her  honor;  and  a  long  train  of  neigh- 
bors on  foot  and  on  horseback  accompanied  the 
coffin  to  the  old  graveyard  of  Clonbrock.  That 
very  day  somethmg  strange  happened  at  a  lonely 
cabin  on  the  high  road  to  Clopook,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  m)m  the  ^aveyard,  where  Mick 
Doogue  and  his  son  Patnck  lived  alone. 
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On  the  day  of  Kathleen's  flmeral  they  chanced 
to  have  company.  Two  youn^  men  had  called 
to  Tisit  them,  and  had  been  nospitably  enter- 
tamed.  Patrick  got  up  to  accompany  them  to 
the  door,  and  they  all  paused  on  the  threshold, 
falling  back  upon  one  another  in  alann,  for  a 
coffin  lay  before  the  house. 

'*The  saints  preserre  us!"  cried  one. 

"God  be  betwixt  us  an*  harm!"  ejaculated 
anoUier. 

**  Let's  see  who's  in  it,"  said  the  bravest  of  the 
group. 

ThecoffinHd  was  not  nailed  down;  they  raised 
it,  and  saw  a  beautiful  fair-haired  girl,  Allly 
dressed  even  to  her  shoes.  She  seemed  to  be 
asleep,  for  there  was  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  and 
her  heart  beat  faintly.  The^  carried  her  into 
the  cabin  and  nursed  her  caremllv  until  she  came 
to  herself^  but  she  could  not  tell  them  who  had 
laid  her  in  the  coffin — could  not  even  tell  her 
name,  ^e  seemed  as  gentle  and  amiable  as  she 
was  lovely,  but  had  no  brightness,  and  could  not 
answer  the  simplest  question. 

The  father  and  son  said  to  one  another :  *' We'i^ 
two  very  lonely  men  here,  an'  we've  no  woman 
to  make  our  meat  for  us;  let  us  keep  her;"  so 
Patrick  married  her. 

As  she  could  not  tell  her  name,  they  called  her 
Ellen,  and  sometimes  '*  Fairy-wife."  She  was  a 
very  quiet  mistress  of  the  household.  Grave  and 
silent,  and  hating  all  company,  she  had  no  desire 
but  to  be  left  in  peace  at  her  own  fireside. 

Tlius  seven  years  passed  by. 
Kathleen's  parents  at  Portarlington  still 
mourned  her  deeply,  and  told  the  neighbors' 
children  who  could  not  remember  her  how  verv 
beautifld  and  good  she  had  been.  The  seventh 
fair  day  of  BalBckmoyler  came  round  since  their 
loss.  Kathleen  used  to  so  with  them  to  the  fair, 
and  it  was  with  heavy  nearts  they  entered  the 
crowd  alone.  The  day  wore  on,  and  thov  went 
to  a  public-house  for  some  refreshment.  As  they 
were  eating  their  dinner,  thev  looked  up,  and 
saw  a  young  man  and  a  tall  &ir  girl  seat  them- 
selves at  a  table  in  a  comer  of  the  shop.  These 
were  Patrick  I>o<mie  and  his  "Fairy-wife,"  whom 
bo  had  with  much  entreaty  persuaded  to  acoom- 
paioy  him  to  the  fair. 

l!\\e  bereaved  mother  from  Portarlin^n  no 
sooner  saw  the  unknown  beauty  than  she  became 
greaUy  agitated. 

"What  is  it  ails  you,  woman?"  asked  her 
husband. 

"Oh I  Dan,  Dan,"  she  whispered;  "do  you  see 
thon  gfrl  at  the  table?  If  my  darlin'  Kathleen 
wasnx  dead  an'  buried,  sure  I'd  be  saying  tiiat 
was  her." 

The  father  looked  also,  and  replied :  "  It's  true 
she's  featured  very  like  our  dear  child ;  but  be 
reasonable,  an'  do  not  cry  this  away.  Mind  how 
wo  laid  her  low  in  Clonbrock.  Thon  handsome 
girl  favors  her  awcelj,  that's  all,"  and  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh. 

But  the  mother  could  not  cease  gazing  at  her. 
"  Dan,"  she  persisted,  "  sure  that's  her  very  hair 
—her  yellow  hair— an'  the  brow  of  her  like 
driven  snow,  an*  the  blue  eyes— sure,  sure  there 
couldn't  be  two  bom  into  the  world  tliat  like 
other.  Who  is  he  anyway,  that  young  man  that 
still  stays  near  her?  " 

"She^s  like  her,  dear;  but  our  Kathleen  was 
still  cheery  an'  light-hearted,  an'  thon  girl  never 
lifts  her  eyes." 


The  mother  continued  to  gaze  through  fast- 
gathering  tears.  At  last  she  got  up,  and  went 
over  to  the  table.  "  Who  is  she,  that  bonnie, 
yellow-haired  girl?"  she  enquired,  addressing 
Patrick. 

"  That's  my  wife,"  he  replied. 

"But  what  did  they  caU  her  afore  you  married 
her,  an'  where  is  she  from?  " 

No  reply  from  Patrick. 

Dan  now  joined  the  group,  and  both  together 
urged  him  to  answer.  They  told  him  the  stonr 
of  Kathleen's  death,  concluding:  "We  think 
that  girl  must  be  some  friend  o'  oum,  thougli 
unknown  to  us,  for  she's  as  like  K^hleen  as  she 
can  be." 

Meanwhile,  they  had  been  treating  the  "Fairy- 
wife  "  to  every  delicacy  the  shop  contained,  re- 
gretting only  that  she  would  eat  so  little,  for 
nothing  was  good  enough  for  her  in  their  eyes. 

Patrick  Doogue  thought  over  what  they  had 
said,  and  then  ne  took  them  apart,  and  told  them 
how  his  wife  had  been  left  in  a  coffin  at  his 
door. 

**  My  fiither  an'  me,  an'  the  two  boys  that  seen 
her.  first,  never  made  known  how  she  came  to 
us;  but  I  can't  hide  it  from  you-ones,  for  I  think 
she's  surely  your  daughter.'^ 

The  parents  went  straight  to  that  sacred  spot 
in  the  old  graveyard  of  Clonbrock,  and  dwr  to 
find  the  coffin  on  which  so  many  tears  had  fallen. 
There  was  ni»  coffin — no  sign,  even,  that  the  clay 
had  ever  been  disturbed.  What  could  they  think 
but  tiiat  the  fairies  had  stolen  their  child  from 
them,  had  left  her  image  on  the  bed,  and  had 
carried  her  to  Patrick's  door? 

People  crowded  to  the  inn  to  see  the  mother 
hang,  laugliing  and  crying,  over  her  child. 
Kathleen  seemed  like  one  awaking  from  a  long 
sleep,  and  her  old  gaiety  retumed ;  so  that  there 
was  no  happier  home  h  all  Queen's  County  than 
the  lonely  cabin  of  the  Doogues  on  the  high  ix)ad 
to  Clopook. 

In  the  rich  district  of  Crettyard  lived  Tom  and 
Mary  Coogan  and  ther  son  Tim.  Tim  was  a 
bc?autiful  boy  of  ten  yea*s  old,  and  was  very  use- 
ful in  herding  his  fathei's  cows  all  day  and  driv- 
ing them  home  at  night. 

But  one  warm  summet  day  little  Tim  Coogan 
did  a  foolish  thing — ^he  fill  asleep  in  the  field. 

He  awoke  presently  tc  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  being  carried,  ani  he  opened  his  eyes  in 
wonder  when  he  found  limself  set  down  at  the 
top  of  the  field  close  to  tie  old  fort,  which  was 
covered  with  scraggy  thorns.  He  saw  a  door  in 
the  side  of  the  mound,  aid  silver  keys  were  hang- 
ins  in  the  lock.  Before  he  had  time  to  notice 
who  had  carried  him,  th»  door  swung  buck,  and 
admitted  him  to  the  lov4iest  place  he  had  ever 
seen.  Bells  hung  every¥here,  diamonds  spar- 
kled, cups  of  ^om  and  dshes  of  silver  stooa  on 
the  tables.  Bichly-dressNl  peop  e  moved  about 
the  spacious  rooms,  andall  were  so  glad  to  see 
him !  Troops  of  merry  ciildren  play  ^  the  most 
fascinating  games,  and  tried  to  lure  him  into 
their  circle.  The  singing  and  laughter  was  very 
wild  and  sweet,  but  thereiwera  some  grave  faces 
in  the  crowd. 

Tim  looked  closer  at  these,  and  recognized 
them.  There  was  little  Kitty  Cody,  who  had 
been  lost  the  previous  \linter  in  the  bog,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  ben  drowned ;  and  reggy 
Brennan,  who  was  callei  to  her  door  by  sweet 
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voi^e9  one  HaUowe^en,  and  went  away,  returning 
to  her  homo  no  more ;  and  others,  who  hod  met 
with  what  the  neighbors  called  '*  unfair  deaths," 
i.e.  death  from  accident,  and  had  been  waked 
and  buried  in  holy  ground,  as  their  friends  sup- 

gosed.    Tim  was  frightened  when  he  saw  them, 
ut  the  children  took  his  hands  and  led  him  off 
to  play,  and  he  forgot  his  uneasiness. 

That  evening  Tom  and  ALory  Coogan  went  to 
their  door  to  watch  for  their  boy's  return  with 
the  cows.  There  ho  came  as  usual,  but  there 
was  sometliing  strange  about  him.  He  stooped 
more*  and  his  lace  was  not  as  merry  and  bloom- 
ing, nor  his  eyes  as  clear  as  in  the  morning. 
Thei*e  was  an  indefinable  change  in  the  boy  that 
startled  the  mother,  but  il  was  so  vague  that  she 
could  not  put  it  into  woixis.  Tim  did,  more- 
over, what  she  hod  never  known  him  do  before; 
he  sprang  into  her  arms,  and  covered  her  with 
kisses.  She  returned  his  embrace  fondly,  but 
felt  puzzled  at  the  same  time,  for  he  was  wont 
to  be  undemonstrative  and  shy. 

His  father  did  not  seem  to  observe  anything 
odd ;  he  watched  the  boy  eat  his  supper  and  go 
to  bed;  and  next  morning,  when  Tim  rushed 
back  to  hug  his  mother,  and  bid  her  an  cnthu- 
siastio  good-bye,  he  still  thought  it  must  be  all 
right. 

The  poor  woman  was  very  restless  aD  day, 
and  strolled  often  out  to  the  deld  where  Tim  was 
herding,  just  to  look  at  him  from  a  distance; 
and  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  shook  her  head 
after  each  look.  He  was  not  like  Tim,  and  vot 
he  wfts  like  Tim;  and  Tin  had  never  bemre 
been  so  fond  of  her.  Thus  three  days  passed, 
but  on  the  fourth  she  took  the  dog^s  enain  over 
her  aim,  and  her  husband's  clasp  knife  in  her 
pocket,  and  went  to  the  field. 

'*  Sit  down  by  me,  mommy  darlin\"  said  the 
boy,  covering  her  face  with  ready  kisses. 

She  slipped  the  chain  orer  his  neck,  and  held 
him  fast  *'  Now."  she  cried,  opening  the  knife, 
'*  now  you  wee  fairy  men,  you're  not  my  Tim 
at-all  at-all.  If  you  dont  give  him  back  to  me, 
I'll  just  stab  you  once  via  this  knife,  an'  sure 
you  know  rightly  the  #ne  stab  wad  sure  kill 
you." 

The  fairy  man  shranl  when  he  felt  the  iron 
chain,  and  was  not  able  to  move.  All  likeness 
to  Tim  vanished;  his  face  became  old  and 
wrinkled,  and  his  figurehumpbacked. 

*' We'll  give  him  baik,"  he  said,  trembling; 
"he'll  be  home  wid  yeiz  to-night;  only  let  me 
go."  Mary  Coogan  bac  to  trust  to  his  promise; 
siie  released  him,  and  h€  sprang  behind  the  ditc-h 
and  was  gone.  That  owning  Tim  awoke  in  the 
spot  where  he  had  faller  asleep  some  days  pre- 
viously, and  getting  ip,  he  quietly  drove  the 
cows  home.  Ah!  how  glad  was  the  mother, 
though  her  pretty  bo;  merely  permitted  her 
eager  kisses! 

Tim  had  a  strange  tde  to  tell. 

He  took  her  to  the  old  fort  next  day,  and 
pointed  out  where  the  (oor  with  the  silver  lock 
had  been.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  now 
but  the  grassy  bank;  hit  a  soil  strain  of  music 
sounding  deep  in  the  erth  came  to  their  ears, 
filling  little  Tim  with  i  longing  that  made  his 
eyes  grow  dim  with  fears,  and  his  heart  throb 
painfully. 

Turning  wistfully  amy,  his  foot  struck  against 
a  heap  of  gold.  i^icJiiifl  thought  Mary  Coogan 
spat  upon  it»  thus  maJ&ng  it  hers,  and  she  and 


Tim  went  home  laden  with  treasure,  that  kept 
them  in  comfort  all  their  lives.  , 

The  Gilliegoo  is  a  manuikin  who  wears  a  red  • 
iacket,  and  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  shady  } 
lanes  and  rich  pasture  lands  of  the  Queen^ 
County.  He  can  tell  where  money  is  hidden, 
but  you  must  not  take  your  eye  off  him  firom  tlie 
moment  you  perceive  him  first,  else  he  will 
escape. 

Dan  Mahoney  of  Crettrard  went  to  tether  his 
goat  one  evening,  with  the  chain  in  his  hand, 
when  he  saw  an  u^y  Gilliegoo  peeping  at  him 
over  the  hedge,  j&ing  a  man  gifted  with  pres- 
ence of  mind,  he  flung  the  chain  over  the  litUe 
fellow. 

"  Now,  my  little  chap,"  said  he,  "I  won't  take 
that  off  of  you,  till  you  show  me  where  there  is 
money." 

••  Well,"  replied  the  Gilliegoo,  "  if  you'll  come 
this-arway,  you  will  find  plenty  of  gold,"  edging 
himself  farther  along  the  hedge. 

Dan  pulled  him  up  sharply.  *'  Show  it  this 
minute,"  cried  he. 

**Herc,  in  imder  this  tree;  an*  now  off  wid 
the  chain  I " 

Dan  marked  the  tree  with  the  chain,  and  ran 
liome  for  a  spade  to  dig  up  the  treasure.  What 
was  his  rage  to  find  on  his  return  that  tbero  was 
a  chain  on  every  tree  in  the  hedge;  so  that  he 
had  the  labor  of  digging  the  endre  ditch  be- 
fore he  came  upon  the  crock  of  gold! 

Widow  Cody  of  Clopook  had  seven  sons,  who 
determined  to  leave  the  Queen's  County,  and  go 
north  to  seek  their  fortune.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  pait  at  the  seven  cross  roads  in  the 
middle  Ulster,  and  should  meet  there  that  day 
seven  years  and  return  to  their  mother. 

James,  the  youngest  son,  was  extremely  hand- 
some, and  only  he  iiiid  adventures  that  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  Ho  juuted  from  his  brothers  at 
the  cross  roads,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  tho 
Braes  of  Tully.  He  grew  weary,  and  wished 
for  a  night's  lodging.  He  was  mounting  a  hilly 
road,  so  different  from  the  roads  in  his  own 
county,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  carriage  topping 
tlie  base,  and  the  grandest  gentleman  he  had 
ever  seen  driving  it.  The  gentleman  drew  up 
when  he  came  to  James,  ana  said: 

*'  My  poor  fellow,  are  you  in  search  of  any- 
thing?" 

''All,  your  honor,  I'm  lookin'  for  a  night's 
lodgin'." 

*'  Come  with  me,"  said  the  gentleman  eagerly; 
"jump  into  tlie  carriage,  and  I'll  put  you  up  for 
a  year  and  a  day." 

**  No,  thank  your  honor;  I'm  only  a  poor  1a- 
borin'  boy ;  I'm  no  fitfcin*  company  for  me  likes 
o'  you" 

**  Well,  well,  my  lad,  here's  some  silver  to  pay 
for  a  lodging,"  and  the  gentleman  hold  out  a 
handful  of  money. 

James  Cody  again  thanked  his  would-be  bene- 
factor, but  refused  the  silver,  saying  he  had 
money  of  his  own  to  support  him  until  he  got 
work  to  do. 

He  went  farther  and  fell  in  witli  two  country 
lads  who  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

**  A  nightjs  lodging,"  said  James,  now  grow- 
ing very  tired  ana  footsore;  *' could  you  tell  me 
where  to  goP  " 

'*  Come  with  us,  poor  boy !  '*  said  one  of  them. 
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and  James  started  at  the  Toiee,  and  looked  more 
closely  at  the  speaker.  He  was  the  grand  gen- 
tleman, wlio  had  driven  tlie  carriage,  dressed 
now  in  shabhy  clotlies. 

••  Many  thanks,  but  I'll  not  go  wid  yez,"  said 
James,  turning  quickly  away. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  ue  got  yery  anxious 
for  some  safe  resting-place.  He  soon  came  to  a 
long  shadj  avenue,  with  a  handsome  house  at 
tlio  end  of  it,  and  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
the  owner.  Sir  Thomas  O'Hara,  was  coming 
towards  him. 

"Your  honor,"  said  James,  taking  off  his 
cap,  **I  wish  you  would  take  me  into  your  ser- 
vice; "  and  he  told  the  stoiy  of  his  adventures 
that  evening. 

Sir  Thomas  listened  very  attentively,  and 
said: 

••  The  driver  of  that  carriage  is  the  King  of 
Tully ;  his  horses  are  stabled  under  Tully  Fort, 
and  ho  has  more  subjects  than  we  could  count. 
Ho  is  a  far  richer  man  than  I.  I  went  to  drive 
in  his  carriage  when  I  was  a  youngster,  and  if 
it  had  not  bwn  for  an  old  servant  of  my  moth- 
er's, who  was  in  fairyland,  I  should  never  have 
escaped  from  Tulljr.  But  she  cooked  for  me,  so 
that  I  could  do  without  Uieir  food ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  king  found  1  would  not  eat,  he  ordered 
his  courtiers  to  throw  me  away.  I  was  tossed 
into  my  own  garden,  and  got  this  lame  leg  by 
the  fall ;  so  txSie  care  my  poor  fellow,  and  be  on 
your  guard,  for  the  king  wiU  try  and  get  you 
again." 

Sir  Thomas  engaged  James  Cody  as  gardener, 
and  he  was  very  nappy  and  comfortable  for  a 
long  time.  But  one  morning,  as  he  was  pulling 
peaKsods,  two  men  came  towards  him  between 
the  rows  of  peas  pi-etending  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  sent  them  to  call  him.  James  left  the  gar- 
den with  them  and  soon  found  himself  at  l^Uy 
Fort. 

It  was  too  late  to  draw  back.  The  ^tes  of 
the  king's  stables  flew  open,  displaying  the 
liorses  and  carriage  that  were  known  all  over 
Ireland,  and  many  wonders  besides.  In  the 
palace  the  riches  of  the  world  seemed  to  be 
stored,  and  the  courtiers  blazed  with  diamonds. 
But  James  was  not  dazzled  by  any  of  this  splen- 
dor. He  moped,  and  would  not  eat,  and  as  he 
lay  crying  a  woman  bent  over  him  and  whis- 
XXjred: 

••The  king  will  get  angry,  an'  bid  them  throw 
you  out.  Lie  quiet  when  they  throw  you,  an' 
dinna  cry,  no  matter  how  much  hurt  you  may 
be,  an'  they'll  tliink  you're  dead,  an'  lave  you." 
She  scraped  up  gold,  and  hid  it  in  his  clothes, 
and  went  away  saying :  ••  Tak'  my  bidding,  an' 
you'll  be  well  enough  yet." 

All  happened  as  she  said.  James  sulked  a 
little  longer,  and  the  king  getting  provoked,  ho 
was  ordered  out,  and  was  dashed  down  into  a 
quarry.  He  was  much  bruised,  but  remember- 
ing his  friend's  advice  lay  perfectly  still,  and 
overheard  the  fairies  say  to  one  another :  ••  Is  he 
dead?"  ••Yes."  •*  Did  bestir?"  ••No."  ''Throw 
a  stone  on  him."    '*  No,  he's  dead." 

Ho  waited  until  all  was  quiet,  and  painfully 
crept  back  to  his  master. 

When  the  seven  years  came  to  an  end  he  set 
out  to  meet  his  brothers  at  the  cross  roads,  but 
he  encountered  adventures  just  as  he  htul  done 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  enchanted  country. 


••  Which  eye  do  you  see  me  with?  "  asked  the 
man. 

James  looked  closer  at  Iiim,  and  to  his  great 
horror  recognized  the  grand  gentleman  who  had 
driven  the  carriage,  the  dangerous  King  of 
Tully.  -^  ^  ^ 

••  I  don*t  see  you  at  all ;  I'm  blind,  but  I  beard 
your  step,"  he  replied  hurriedly. 

He  went  on  a  mile  farther  and  met  a  woman. 

••  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  seven  cross 
roads?"  he  asked. 

Without  replying  she  asked :  ••  How  do  you 
know  I'm  here?  " 

••Why,  I  see  you,  sure,"  said  poor  foolish 
James. 

She  gave  him  a  blow  across  the  eyes,  ciying: 
••  You'll  never  see  one  of  us  again! " 

It  was  true.  He  never  saw  either  fairy  or 
mortal  again ;  and  as  he  was  groping  his  way 
along  the  hedge,  he  heard  the  tread  of  six  purs 
of  feet  in  country  brogues,  and  his  six  brothers 
exclaimed:  ••There's  James,  an'  we're  at  the 
seven  cross  roads! " 

They  led  him  home  to  the  Queen's  County, 
where  they  found  their  mother  spinning  beside 
the  fire  in  her  cabin.  The  six  brothers  had 
worked  industriously,  and  saved  a  little  money ; 
but  James  was  laden  with  gold,  and  he  made  a 
lady  of  his  mother  and  gentlemen  of  himself 
ana  brothers.  He  found^  a  family,  which  is 
the  greatest  in  the  Queen's  County  to  this  day. 

All  we  Tear  Botmd. 

A  HERO'S  REST. 
BY  A«  J.  B. 

Hang  not  rich  textures  roand  about  his  bed ; 

Leave  him  with  only  rest,  for  he  was  poor ; 

Fold  not  his  hands  in  praying,  for  be  sure 
The  long  prayer  of  his  life  lias  all  been  said ; 
You  must  not  put  even  flowers  ubout  his  head. 

For  he  without  them  living  did  endure — 

Else,  for  some  other  men  there  had  been  fewer — 

And  now  they  must  not  mock  him,  being  dead. 

Only  undo  the  shutter,  let  the  sun 

Shine  fUll  upon  him,  for  be  loved  the  light, 
And  need  be  no  more  severed  ft'om  his  fHonds ; 
What  if  he  seemed  to  fail,  where  others  won  ? 

He  missed  the  world's  mark,  with  a  clearer  sight. 

Aiming  beyond  it  to  diviner  ends. 

CaueWs  Family  Mctgazinc. 

A  MIDNIGHT  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  STftEETS 

OF  LONDON, 

About  forty  years  ago,  I  had  been  one  night  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  There  was  a  very 
crowded  house ;  Madame  Vestris  had  l)een  per- 
forming, and  it  was  near  midnight  when  the 
curtain  fell.  In  the  crush  of  gettmg  out  I  got 
parted  from  my  friend  Cawtliome,  and  found 
myself  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  in  the 
streets  of  London.  I  liad  only  been  in  the  city 
about  a  fortnight,  so  knew  but  little  of  my  way 
about,  and  fdt  afraid  to  inquire  of  strangers, 
liaving  l)een  warned  of  the  terrible  traps  laid  to 
insnare  young  men  from  the  country.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  a  policeman  or  watchman,  and  wan- 
dered up  and  down  till  the  streets  were  almost 
deserted.  At  last  I  determined  to  try  to  find  my 
way  to  Gray's  Inn  Road,  Holbom,  where  our 
rooms  were,  and  turned  as  I  expected  in  the 
right  direction.  All  at  once  I  found  myself  in  a 
spaie  from  which  there  appeared  to  me  endless 
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Its  in  the  streets  only  served  to  nioko  dark- 
s  visible.  Here  Wfis  a  dilemma!  I  had  not 
slightest  idea  which  way  I  ought  to  take.  I 
9  no  coward ;  but  the  thought  of  being  caught 
thieves  and  plundered,  ana  perhaps  murdered 
my  gold,  sent  a  wild  thrill  through  mo  and 
bed  me  in  cold  perspiration.  I  had  a  largo 
1  of  money  in  my  pocket,  and  a  ix)!!  of  notes 
my  pocket-book,  which  I  had  incautiously 
iyed  depositing  in  the  bank ;  besides  a  valua- 

gold  watch  and  chain,  an  old  heirloom. 
w  I  inwardly  blamed  myself  for  bringiqg  so 
ch  wealth  out  with  me.  I  took  a  few  coins 
of  my  purse  and  put  them  loosdy  into  my 
ket,  tnen  thiiist  both  puree  and  pocket-book 
>  an  inner  pocket  under  my  vest.  I  had  not 
ingle  weapon  of  defence  about  me,  nothing 
my  fists,  and  those  I  could  use  to  some  pur- 
e  if  needful.  I  had  just  buttoned  my  cotit 
determined  to  take  the  widest  sti'eet,  or  what 
eared  to  me  such,  when  1  saw  a  man  crossing 

before  mo.    I  shouted  '*  good-night,**  and 
3d  my  whereabouts. 

Better  find  out»"  was  the  surly  reply,  as  he 
sedon. 
Out  upon  your   incivility! — Good  evening 

Lost  your  way;  eh  sirP  *'  exclaimed  a  voice 
r  me. 

That  I  have,"  I  replied,  "  and  shall  be  much 
ged  if  you  can  put  me  right  sir.**  While  1 
ke,  I  eyed  the  new-comer  as  closely  as  I 
Id.  He  appeared  to  me  of  gentlemanly  bear- 
,  and  as  flir  as  I  could  discern,  was  well 
ised;  at  any  rate  his  speech  bespoke  him 
vo  the  common. 

Well  sir,  if  any  man  in  London  can  put  you 
It,  I. can.  Tell  me  the  spot  within  a  itidius 
m  miles,  and  I  can  put  you  on  it.  Not  a 
Dt,  not  an  alley  is  unknown  to  Captain  Cor- 
ns Smith.  Why  sir,  Pve  known  them  since 
IS  a  boy.  And  I  know  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Madrid  almost  as  well  as  London.  New 
k  is  by  no  means  strange  to  me ;  in  fact  I 
hail  from  that  side  of  we  Atlantic.    What 

of  this  metropolis  may  you  want  to  find 
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My  rooms  are  in  Graj^*s  Inn  Road,  just  out 
[olbom.    I  heartily  wish  I  was  in  them  at 
moment.** 

No  doubt  sir;  no  doubt.  Gia^^s  Inn  Road? 
ely  a  8tone*s-throw.  Go  straight  on ;  turn 
our  light ;  then  to  your  left ;  to  your  right 
in ;  then  to  your  left.  Go  straight  on,  cross 
bom,  and  tliereyouture!  A  stranger  to  Lon- 
I  see  sir,  up  from  the  counti'y. — Norfolk, 
you  say  P  1  know  Norfolk ;  stayed  there  one 
>ting  season  with  my  friend  Taylor.  What 
t  we  had!  Beg  pardon  sir;  you  wish  to  get 

Allow  me  to  conduct  you.*' 
banking  him,  I,  said  I  did  not  wish  to  trouble 
to  go  with  me;  if  ha  would  just  put  mo  in 
(vay,  I  should  bo  all  right. 
My  dear  sir,**  he  replied,  I  could  not  think  of 
ing  you  alone  on  such  a  ni^Iit.  So  dark, 
at  such  an  hour;  just  the  niglitfor  footpads. 

this  London  is  a  queer  ifim'Ai  after  diu*k; 
acious  characters  are  afioat  then.  But  per- 
i  you  ai*e  armed ;  a  pistol,  life-preserver,  or 
e  other  handy  little  means  of  setf-dcfenceP  '* 
issured  him  t  possessed  no  weapon  whatever. 
Ah!  I  see.  Cai-ry  no  valuables;  unsuspi- 
s.  Never  b(>  too  ti-usting.  Leave  your  pm«e 
^me;  eh  sir?*' 


♦•  I  have  a  little  money  in  my  pocket,"  I  re- 
plied ;  **  but  I  harbor  no  feai'  of  robbers.'^  C^his 
was  scarcely  the  truUi ;  but  I  began  to  be  rather 
distrustful  of  my  companion  as  I  noticed  we 
had  turned  down  a  naiTow  disagreeable  sti'eet.) 

••  At  anyrate,*'  I  continued,  "I  have  nothing 
that  would  make  it  worth  their  while  to  molest 
me.** 

•*NoP  WeU,  youare  wise  not  to  cany  your 
gold  in  your  pockets  or  on  your  person.  I  had 
to  buy  that  wisdom  Some  years  ago  I  was  on 
the  continent,  and  wanted  to  get  from  Vienna  to 
Berlin  ^  and  to  do  so  I  had  to  post  it  most  of  the 
way.  Well  sir,  one  night  the  coach,  carriage, 
cliaise,  diligence,  or  whatever  you  might  call 
the  vile  conveyance  I  had  to  travel  in,  broke 
down,  and  we  were  benighted  Therc  were 
four  of  us,  and  two  ladies.  Poor  things!  I  sliall 
never  forget  their  terror.  One  vowed  she  saw 
tlie  driver  take  the  pin  out  of  one  of  the  wheels 
at  the  bottom  of  the  iiill,  and  felt  certain  ho  w:is 
in  league  with  banditti,  if  not  one  of  t^em.  We 
tried  to  allay  their  fears;  but  it  was  no  use. 
My  fellow-travellers  looked  to  their  pistols, 
when  to  their  consternation  diey  found  Uie 
charges  had  been  all  drawn.  Therc  w:is  a  gen- 
eral shout  of  treachery,  and  each  prepared  to 
defend  himself  as  he  nest  could.  We  saw  a 
light  in  the  distancet  and  made  tlie  best  of  our 
way  to  it.  When  we  were  witliin  what  seemed 
hearing  distance*  we  heard  a  slirill  whistle,  and 
immediately  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  ruf- 
fians. The  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader 
politely  demanded  whatever  money,  jewellry,  or 
valuables  the  party  might  possess;  at  the  same 
time  intimating. that  ir  it  was  not  given  to  him 
quietly,  he  and  his  braves  would  not  feel  the 
least  compunction  in  taking  it  and  sending  the 
ownera  to  their  last  sleep  in  the  great  forest  on 
whose  borders  we  were.  The  poor  ladies  fell 
on  their  knees  and  entreated  meny  from  the 
handsome  cut-throat.  Holding  up  theur  chispcd 
lumds,  tliey  displayed  their  iS-jewe  Ic^  fingers 
to  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  bandit.  Ho  stepped 
forward,  and  making  a  low  bow,  seized  the  little 
hands,  and  relieved  them  of  every  ring.  He 
then  unclasped  the  bracelets,  and  proceeded  to 
remove  the  chains,  lockets  and  watches.  The 
younger  lady  fainted.  When  the  ladies  were 
stripped  of  eveiything,  the  robbers  turned  their 
attention  to  us ;  not  tiiat  we  had  been  n^lected 
for  the  villains  had  pinioned  each  of  us  so  that 
we  could  ofier  no  resistance.  I  had  less  cause 
to  fear  a  search  than  my  companions,  for  except 
a  watch,  I  had  but  little  money ;  but  that  watch 
was  to  me  a  treasure.  Such  a  timekeeper  I  never 
met  with;  I  never  knew  it  to  vary  two  minutes 
in  a  year.  What  did  you  say  sirP  Don*t  think 
it  could  be  better  than  yours  P  I  would  never 
believe  there  was  another  such  watch,  unless  I 
saw  it.  Left  youre  at  home,  I  suppose  sirP  No! 
Well,  I  should  like  to  look  at  it ;  but  as  to  its 
l)eing  as  good  as  mine  I  cannot  credit.** 

•*  How  did  you  get  on  with  the  robbers P  "  I 
interposed,  feeling  interested  in  his  tale. 

••  Why,  they  scarcely  left  us  our  clothes.  Wo 
had  a  weaiy  walk  to  the  nearest  village.  The 
Lidies  were  half  dead  with  teiTor.  But  my 
watch,  tliat  was  the  loss.  I  vowed  never  to 
carry  anything  I  valucnl  about  with  me  In 
future  I  had  bought  exi)erience.  Why  sir, 
that  watch  was  wortli  iiHty  guineas  in  hard  cadh ; 
but  to  me  it  was  worth  more  than  money.** 
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••  Mine  is  worth  more  than  double  fifty,"  said 
I.     "It  was  my  great-grandfather's  and  I  be- 
lieve his  father's  fefore  nim.    The  jewels  in  it 
^  are  worth  a  little  fortune;  and  as  to  keeping 
^  time,  there  may  be  as  good,  but  there  eanno^  bo 
a  better  timekeeper." 

**  And  you  sayyou  have  that  watch  on  you  at 
this  minute?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  that  fact 
became  known,  you  would  have  all  tlie  thieves 
in  London  on  the  alert.  I  dare  not  ask  you  to 
shew  me  this  gem  in  the  street,  even  if  we  could 
see*  But  step  into  this  coffee-house;  there  we 
can  look  at  it  witltout  attracting  notice." 

Nothing  loath,  I  followed  the  captain,  for  I 
felt  cold  and  tired,  and  said  a  cup  of  coffee  was 
the  very  thing  I  wished  for. 

It  was  a  long  room  we  entered,  with  small 
table  ranged  along  tlie  sides.  A  low  bench  ran 
down  by  the  wall  on  each  side  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  two  chairs  were  placed  to  each  table. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  to  the  left,  a  bright  fire 
was  burning;  over  the  mantel-piece  a  small 
looking-glass  wa^  hun^  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  refiection  but  the  ceiling  could  be  seen  in  it 
except  you  stood  close  to  it.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  was  a  door  covered  with  baize; 
and  about  half-way  down  the  room,  to  the  right 
of  the  door  by  which  we  entered,  was  a  folding- 
screen.    We  seated  ourselves  behind  the  screen. 

••  Shall  we  call  for  coffee?  "  I  asked. 

**  Coffee!  My  ^ood  sir,  have  a  negus  or  a 
bowl  of  i*um-puncn.  Coffee!  a  night  like  this. 
Why,  coffee  is  only  fit  for  babes! " 

•*  Have  what  vou  choose  yourself,  captain,  and 
I  will  pay  for  ft,  if  you  will  allow  me;  but  for 
myself  I  will  have  coffee." 

**  Hi,  waiter ! "  shouted  the  captain.  The  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  a  smcioth-faced  middle- 
aged  man. 

'•Ha,  Rowley!  serving  yourself?  John  got 
his  holidav ;  ha,  ha! "  laughed  the  captain. 

This  sailly  was  answered  by  Mr.  Rowley  in 
pantomimic  gesture ;  he  rolled  his  eyes  till  onl^ 
the  whites  were  visible,  stuck  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  lolled  his 
head  on  one  side  m  such  knowing  fashion  that  I 
laughed  outright.  Immediately  his  posture 
changed,  and  lie  was  the  smooth-faced  man 
:ig2iin,  asking  what  we  gentlemen  might  want. 

'•  My  young  friend,"  said  the  captain.  Then 
turning  to  me:  *' Pardon  me  sir;  we  are  all 
friends  when  we  drink  together." 

'•  Certainly,"  1  assented. 

'*  My  young  friend  will  take  a  cup  of  coffee. 
I  would  pei*suade  him  to  take  something  better; 
perhaps  after  the  coffee  he  will.  For  myself,  I 
will  have  a  glass  of  Cognac,  eau-de-^tne,  Rowlov." 

*•  Whatever  you  like,  captain,"  I  interposed. 

"You  are  too  obliging  sir.  Yes;  I  will  have 
brandy ;  your  very  best,  Rowley.  I  look  upon 
brandy  as  strength  sir;  it  stimulates,  it  revives, 
it  strengthens." 

'*  Now,  I  will  shew  you  my  watch,"  I  said,  as 
Mr.  Rowley  quitted  the  room.  I  had  lost  all 
my  distrust  of  the  captain,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  a  gentleman.  Having  no  suspicion,  I  did  not 
observe  so  closely  as  I  should  have  done;  and 
seeing  the  liouse  clean  and  orderly,  with  a  re- 
spectable-looking man  for  its  landlord,  I  had  no 
thought  of  thieves  or  caution,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  my  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Unbuttoning  my  coat,  I  drew  my  watch  firom 
my  inner  pocket,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  it  I 


was  a  good  plan  I  thought  to  have  secret  pockets 
where  thieves'  hands  could  not  penetrate. 

"Very  true,"  observed  the  captain;  "but  if 
you  put  nothing  in  them,  as  you  said,  they  are 
not  ot  much  service." 

"Ah,  that  was  m  the  street,"  I  replied,  slap- 
pine  my  breast. 

The  captain  raised  his  eyebrows  and  uttered  a 
long  ♦' whe-e-e-wl "  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  watch.  It  was  not  till  an;^*wards  that  I 
thought  of  the  look  of  exultation  that  passed 
over  his  features  as  he  looked  at  the  jewelled 
case  of  my  dear  old  favorite.  He  examined  it 
narrowly.  Taking  a  magnifying  glass  from  his 
pocket,  he  scrutinized  the  works;  then  holding 
It  close  to  the  light,  he  examined  the  stones. 
At  last  he  exclaimed:  "That  watch  is  worth  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  if  it's  worth  a  penny." 
Then  instead  of  returning  it  to  me,  he  was  about 
to  slip  it  into  his  pocket. 

I  stopped  him  saying:  "Hold, captain!  Here; 
I'll  keep  it  in  my  own  pocket."  At  the  same 
time  I  darted  towards  him  and  snatched  it  sud- 
denly from  his  hand. 

A  momentary  fire  seemed  to  gleam  from  his 
eyes,  and  I  prepared  for  a  struggle;  but  chang- 
ing as  quickly,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  say- 
ing; "The  force  of  habit  tth-;  ha,ha!  luiought 
it  was  my  own.  Quite  a  mistake,  I  assure  you; 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Only  think!  1  am  sure  you'll  par- 
don me." 

Mr.  Rowley  came  into  the  room  rubbing  his 
hands  and  smiling.  It  struck  me  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  sinister  expression  on  a  man's  face 
before.  Walking  up  to  the  captain,  he  said: 
"  You're  in  a  merry  mood,  captain ;  what's  the 
joke?" 

"Why  Rowley,  would  you  believe  it!  This 
gentleman  ^ves  me  his  natch  to  look  at;  I  ad- 
mire it,  and  am  about  to  put  it  in  my  own  pock- 
et, when  as  a  matter  of  course  he  puts  the 
stopper  on.  Ha,  ha!  Extraordinary  mistake, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Ve-ry!"  said  Mr,  Rowley,  winking  as  if  his 
eyes  would  never  come  right  again. 

"What's  the  reckoning,  landlord?"  I  asked. 
"It  is  time  I  was  getting  to  my  rooms,  captain," 
I  continued ;  "  so  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  will  put  me  on  my  way." 

•*  Where's  the  hurry,  my  dear  sir?  Half  an 
hour  will  make  no  difference  to  you  now,  and 
surely  you'll  not  turn  out  a^in  on  that  coffee." 

"I  tell  you,  captain,  I  ivtU  nU  have  anything 
else.  I  am  tired,  and  wish  to  be  home."  1 
spoke  angrily.  I  felt  annoyed  and  uneasy,  for  I 
noticed  some  knowing  looks  and  signs  that 
passed  between  the  captain  and  Rowley  when 
the  former  was  telling  about  the  watch,  srd 
himented  my  folly  in  letting  him  know  I  hau  a 
watch.  Throwing  a  half-sovei*eiffn  on  the  table, 
I  said:  "That  wiU  pay,  landlord.  Grood-night* 
I'm  off." 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir"  said  the  captain,  laying  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  pushing  me  back  to 


ing  off  his  hold.    "  I  insist  upon  going.    You 
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liave  no  riglit  to  prevent  me; "  and  I  strode 
towards  the  door. 

During  this  altercation,  Rowley  had  gone 
quietly  round  to  the  street  door,  and  now  stcod 
by  it  with  his  hand  on  the  key,  which  he  turned 
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(ns  I  took  hold  of  the  door-handle),  and  pat  in 
his  pocket. 

•*  What  is  this? »'  I  exclaimed.  **  Am  I  a  pris- 
oner? What  right  have  you  to  detain  me?  I 
will  report  this  conduct^* 

'*The  right  of  friendship,  sir.  The  captain  is 
m^  friend.  He  brings  you  here.  My  friend 
wishes  you  to  stop;  therefore  /  wish  you  to  stop. 
When  the  captain  says,  ^QtoV  you  can  go;  I 
shall  not  hinder  you.^' 

^Come  sir,"  said  I,  turning  to  the -captain; 
*^end  this  foUy.  If  this  is  a  joke,  end  it,  and  let 
us  get  on  our  way.**  For  I  saw  resistance  wouM 
be  useless  on  my  part;  and  if  I  had,  as  I  now 
feared,  fidlen  into  a  trap,  it  was  only  by  stratagem 
that  I  could  escape.  Bitterly  did  I  repent  letting 
the  captain  know  I  was  undefended.  I  saw  yIt- 
idly  now  how  he  had  wormed  all  the  information 
from  me  that  he  needed,  and  wondered  ut  my 
extreme  folly  in  failing  such  an  eaBj  prey  to  his 
glib  tongue. 

**  Well,  sir,  I  am  elad  you  can  enter  into  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  I^t's  have  a  parting  glass; 
then  we  will  go.  What  shall  it  be?  Hollands? 
rum? — What!  no  spirits?  Well  then,  a  glass  of 
sherry?  Come  Rowley,  let^s  have  a  bottle  of 
your  "best." 

I  thought  it  wisest  to  give  in ;  and  assuming 
an  unoonoerned  air,  I  again  seated  mjrself  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind  what  steps  I  could  take  to  es- 
cape. Rowley  opened  a  cloor  I  had  not  noticed 
in  the  side  of  the  room ;  it  corresponded  with  the 
panels,  so  would  never  be  seen  by  a  strangei-. 
Holding  the  door,  he  called  out  unperativSy : 
**  Janet!" 

**  I'm  here.  Is  it  not  time  to  rest,  that  you  are 
calling  me  again?*'  answered  a  sad  female 
voice. 

'*  Stop  your  chatter,  and  bring  me  a  bottle  of 
the  best  sherry  from  the  green  bin.'* 

**  Not  that;  you  mean  another. ** 

'*  Mind  wliat  I  say.  Bring  me  the  best,  I  tell 
you.  It*s  for  a  friend  of  the  captain  ^s.  And  be 
quick.  Bring  your  good  looks  too;  I  want  you 
to  sing." 

**  I  cannot  sing  tonight.** 

*•  Then  you  know  what  to  expect  I  tell  you 
to  come."  He  shut  tlie  door.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  baize  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  entered 
bringing  a  tray  with  bottle  and  glasses.  A  pret- 
tier, at  the  same  time  sadder  face  I  never  saw. 
It  was  plain  she  was  in  no  happy  mood,  and  if  she 
were  made  to  sing,  I  felt  the  singing  would  be 
forced. 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  the  captain.  He  tapped 
his  head,  saying :  *'  A  little  wrong  here,  d*  ye  see 
sir;  but  sings  nko  a  nightingale.*' 

Rowley  uncorked  the  botUe  and  poured  out  a 
glass.  Holding  it  to  the  light,  he  said :  "  This 
you  will  find  the  finest  glass  of  wine  you  ever 
tasted  sir.  It*s  genuine  Madeii-a,  pure  jui(*e  of 
the  grape.  Drink,  and  let  me  give  you  another 
glass.** 

**  You  will  take  a  glass  with  me  captain?  **  I 
said. 

•*Pray,  excuse  me  sir.  I  never  take  wine 
now ;  nothing  so  mild.  I  lefb  it  off  years  ago. 
Brandy  is  my  drink.  Let  me  pledge  you  in 
this;  "  taking  up  a  glass. 

**Here  Janet,  hand  tliis  wine  to  the  gentle- 
man,** said  Rowley. 

She  took  it ;  but  just  as  I  held  out  my  hand  to 
take  it  from  her,  it  slippeil  from  her  fingers  and 


fell  with  a  smash  on  the  floor,  shivered  into 
fragments. 

Rowley  started  forward  in  a  rage  and  would 
have  struck  her;  but  I  interposed,  saying  I 
would  pay  for  the  glass  as  well  as  the  wine,  and 
stooped  to  help  her  pick  up  the  pieces.  As  I 
was  bending  down,  she  whispered:  *'Don*t 
drink  tlie  wine;  pretend  to  sleep." 

Another  glass  was  filled ;  I  pretended  to  drink, 
but  poured  tlie  wine  into  my  handkerchief. 
Rowley  dismissed  Janet,  telling  her  to  come 
back  if  she  could  behave  better.  Giving  me  a 
warning  look,  she  went  out.     . 

The  captain  and  Rowley  now  began  to  talk 
confidentially,  glancing  towards  me  every  now 
and  then.  Taking  the  hint  from  Janet,  I  pro- 
tended to  be  sleepy,  and  commenced  nodding  at 
once. 

**  Has  he  drunk  the  wine?  **  I  heard  tlie  cap- 
tain ask. 

**  Yes,**  was  the  reply;  "  but  it  acts  dowly." 

•*  Is  the  room  ready?  " 

*'  Ae«  right  as  ninepence;  Uie  trap  too.  Dead 
men  tell  no  talcs." 

I  could  hear  my  heart  beat,  till  I  feared  thai 
my  cold-blooded  murderers  might  hear  it  too. 
The  girl  must  have  meant  she  would  aid  me^  I 
argued,  or  she  would  not  have  warned  me.  I 
tried  to  calm  myself.  I  leaned  back,  and  seemed 
to  sleep  soundly;  but  oh!  how  painfully  awake 
was  eveiy  nerve.  Every  sound  seemed  mag- 
nified a  thousand  times ;  and  alUiough  my  03*0- 
lids  were  closed,  I  seemed  to  see  the  whole  room 
clearly. 

Soon  the  voices  ceased,  and  Rowley  accom- 
panied by  the  captain  came  towards  me.  The 
former  waved  his  hand  before  my  eyes,  then  put 
his  ear  to  my  lips.  It  re<]uirea  a  tremendous 
effort  on  my  part  to  keep  still;  I  burned  to  seize 
tlie  villain  by  the  throat.  He  listened.  Then 
the  captain  did  the  same,  and  said:  **In  ten 
minutes  he  will  be  safe;  then  I  wonder  if  Cap- 
tain Ck>melius  Smith  will  not  possess  that  pretty 
watch,  and  find  the  contents  of  that  inner  pocket? 
As  neat  a  job  as  I  ever  handled,  Rowley.  Now« 
let  us  get  his  resting-place  ready.  It  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  being  rather  watery ;  water 
keeps  no  impression.**  Saying  this,  they  both 
leit  the  room  by  the  door  in  the  panel. 

Immediately  the  baize  door  opened,  and  Janet 
flew  to  my  side.  *•  Quick,  quick!"  she  whis- 
pered; **fly  for  your  life!  **  and  rushing  to  the 
street  door,  unlocked  it.    I  was  out. 

••But  you?  **  I  turned  to  say. 

"Go,  go!**  she  cried;  "fly!**  and  the  door 
banged. 

Madly  I  i-an,  never  stopping,  till  I  nearly 
knocked  a  policeman  down  as  I  turned  into  a 
wide  well-lighted  street.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  I  could  tell  him  my  tale  coherently.  He 
spininghis  luttle;  two  other  policemen  quickly 
joined  us.  Wo  went  back  to  what  I  thouglit 
was  the  street  of  my  adventure,  but  no  such 
place  as  I  described  could  we  find.  At  last*  in 
despair,  we  gave  up  the  search,  and  I  returned  a 
wiser  if  not  a  better  man  to  my  rooms  in  Gray^s 
Inn  Road. 

A  moral,  specially  applicable  to  pedestrians, 
may  be  gleaned  from  this  tale.  First,  carry  as 
little  money  as  possible  after  nightfall  in  the 
streets  of  ]»ndon ;  and«  second,  when  doubtful 
of  your  way,  ssk  a  policeman,  not  a  stranger. 

Chambers's  Journal, 
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There  is  a  great  manufacture  of  mineral 
whites  at  Moudon,  the  property  of  M.  Emile  do 
Girardin,  whose  name»  however,  is  far  better 
known  as  that  of  a  journalist  and  a  statesman 
than  OS  that  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  these 
works, — tlie  most  extensive  of  their  kind  in 
France.  They  produce,  in  immense  quantities, 
imitation  alabaster,  talc,  and  indeed,  every  elab- 
oration of  white  substance,  the  cost  of  which, 
ai*tificial»  is  less  than  that  of  the.  same  real. 
Their  processes  combine  mechanicSf  chemistry 
and  electricity,  and  are  remarkiiblo  on  account 
of  their  extreme  finish,  and  at  Uie  same  time, 
variety.  The  foundation  of  it  all  is,  no  doubt 
roughly  speaking,  chalk, — *'Qritish  chalk''  is 
the  French  term, — but  of  a  quality  to  be  rarely 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world, — a  thick  bank  or 
ridgo  of  it,  glittering  like  marble,  plastic  aa  clay, 
friiwlo  as  bread-crumbs,  {ts  existence  was  made 
known  by  a  simple  accident,  when  a  workshop 
was  immediately  established  on  the  spot,  and  op- 
cmtions  commenced.  A  grand  discovery  had  m 
fact,  been  hit  upon, — ^a  material  immaculately 
white,  perfectly  free  from  scent  or  taste,  ana 
capable  of  being  applied  to  innumerable  uses* — 
of  being  mixed  with  color,  or  reduced  to  almost 
impalpable  dust.  The  thing  of  course^  was  not 
one  of  entirely  modern  knowledge,  though  ref- 
erences to  it  in  history  are  extremely  rare;  but 
'*  Spanish  white  "  was  known  in  the  early  part 
of  tbe  eighteenth  century, — though  why  it  was 
so  csdlea  has  never  been  determined, — while  a 
little  l3ter,  the  village  of  YiUe-Loup,  near 
Troyey,  and  that  of  Cavenau,  near  Orleans,  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  producing  it,  though 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  face  powder  for  females. 
This  was,  indeed,  its  earliest  application :  but  it 
was  destined  to  a  far  more  extended  and  multi- 
farious use,  and  more  than  a  special  interest, 
therefore,  attaches  to  the  several  stages  of  its 
manipulation,  in  different  forms,  for  different 
markets.  The  centre  of  the  raw  production  is, 
as  need  scarcely  be  said,  a  quarry, — the  Mineral 
Whites  Quarry,  Meudon,  m  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.  The  material  is  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  about  60  ft.,  on  liflt-platform,  tilted  automat- 
ically into  tumbrils  standinjg  ready  at  the  top, 
and  moving  by  their  own  unpetus  and  weight 
on  rails,  and  pitched  in  large,  rude  trastnents, 
on  the  floor  of  a  **  breaking-shed."  There  an 
engine,  worked  by  steam-power,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  Ramsden  stone-crteher,  smashes 
it  into  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  those  formerly 
employed  in  the  macadamizing  of  roads.  Thus 
reduced,  they  are  carried  by  an  Archimedian 
movement  up  to  a  higher  floor,  and  similarly, 
without  the  apparent  aid  of  manual  skill,  dis* 
tributed  in  a  number  of  vats,  wlierein  wheels  are 
incessantly  whirling.  These  are  called  **  roills,^^ 
and  are  so  in  a  sense;  but  they  rather  break  tlian 
grind;  and  the  work  to  be  done  is  often  consid- 
erable, because  with  the  plastic  putty,  as  it 
were,  are  mixed  fragments  of  the  hardest  gran- 
ite, that  try  to  the  utmost  the  teeth  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

And  here  come  the  fears  and  perils  of  the  man- 
ufacturers. Should  a  particle  of  this  silex  pass 
out  with  ^e  softened  substance,  three-fourths  of 
tlie  labor  has  to  be  gone  over  again.  Such  an 
accident,  however,  seldom  happens;  the  troughs 


and  turned  over,  from  sediment  to  froth,  fifty 
times  in  a  minute,  to  allow  much  chance  of 
foreign  elements  remaining  in  them.    It  is  in 
the  ^iment,  indeed,  that  the  principal  danger 
lies;  a  curr^t  of  pure  water  is  continually  car 
rying  it  awav,  while   the   predous  **  mineral 
whites  **  remain  in  suspension.    It  was  evident 
from  the  first,  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
works,  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  would  be 
rcQulred.    This  was,  fortunately,  at  hand.    At 
a  uepth  of  50  ft.,  near  to  the  springing  of  the 
soft  white  reef  itself,  a  s^ng  was  touched 
which  has  never  since,  in  unfailnig  abundance, 
ceased  to  flow.    Its  svpply,  indeed,  was  more 
than  sufficiently  exubarant,  since  a  steam-en^ne 
of  eighthhorse  power  has  to  be  kept  in  action, 
da^  and  night,  to  keep  the  workings  dear.    But 
this  machinery  does  double  duty.    It  clears  the 
shafia  and  galleries,  if  so  they  may  be  termed, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  carries  the  product  of 
the  mine  to  the  "  washing-lake.**     Reaching 
this,  the  mass  of  liouid,  heavily  charged  with 
**  white,**  is  also  loaaed  with  sand,  of  which  it 
must  be  rid  to  the  last  grain ;  and  to  effect  this 
object  the  "  white," — which  must  not  bo  too 
much  liquified,  or  it  would  be  difficult  to  dry, — 
is  forced  thrcnigh  a  series  of  metallic  sieves, 
washed  and  wasned  again,  microscopically  ex- 
amined at  everv  staffe,  passed  over  surfiu^es  of 
varying  colors,  in  order  tnat  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  shade  upon  its  purity  may  oe  the  more 
easily  detected,  and  is  then  pronounced,  perhaps, 
fit  for  adoption,  as  the  material  of  one,  at  any 
rate,  amoi^  many  arts.    But  the  sand  which  has 
been  left  behind  is  not  entirely  worthless.    It 
has  gained  considerably  by  the  ordeal  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed.    It  is  now  fit  to  be  utilized 
in  the  shape  of  ornamental  brickwork,  or  of 
artificial  stone,  colored  or  simple. 

The  *'  white  "  of  Meudon,  meanwhile,  passes 
on,  still  being  washed  and  purified,  from  basin 
to  basin,  along   descending   levels,    until   an 
equally  graduiS   process   <»    drying    becomes 
necessary,  partiy  by  means  of  artificial  warmth, 
partly  through  free  exposure  to  the  air.    From 
the  tanks  the  "whites"  are  floated  upon  the 
surfaces  of  tables,  and  upon  these  the  real  process 
of  pulverization  and  separation  for  distinct  pur- 
poses begins.    There  is  no  degree  of  cold,  there 
Ls  no  degree  of  heat,  unfamilhar  in  these  cham- 
bers of  chemistry.    Four  lines  of  railway,  thirty 
turn-tables,  a  hundred  wagons  arc  always  ready 
to  convey  away  the  results,  whenever  the  man- 
ufacture is  complete;  yet  the  whole  of  the  mate- 
ria yielded  is  not  thus  desiccated  to  the  utmost. 
In  a  largo  proportion  an  allowance  is  permitted 
of  nearly  one-fourth  its  weight  in  water,  and 
this  amount  will  remain  sometimes,  afler   an 
entire  day*s  baking  in  the  hottest  furnace,  with 
the  assistance  of  •*  fire-wheels,"  and  every  other 
auxiliary  known  to  the  expert  mechanicians  of 
Meudon,  who  possess  tiie  repute  among  tiieir 
country-men  of  comprehending  the  science  of 
ventilation,  as  applied  to  fumaoes,  better  than 
any  other  artificers  of  France.    The  atmosjrfiere, 
in  fact,  has  as  much  to  do  as  either  water  or  fire 
with  the  production  of  these  '•  Mineral  Whites," 
which  have  by  this  time  assumed  the  form  de- 
scribed in  French  chemistry  as  bi-carbonate  of 
chalk.    It  is  at  this  sti^  we  arc  informed,  that 
the   manufacturers    of  sdtzer-water  come   in 
largely  as  purchasers,  with  what  effects  upon 
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might  be  temerity  to  gncBS.  Hence  the  material 
is  carried  up  in  slabs  or  tablets,  which  are  once 
more,  by  machinery,  reduced  to  dust,  filled  into 
sacks,  and  branded  according  to  their  general 
Qualities: — **  white  of  white,"  the  sort  useful  in 
too  fabrication  of  **  fine^art  mortar" ;  that  which 
is  used  by  picture  and  mirror  framers;  that 
which  gives  a  false  appearance  to  mineral  waters, 
naturalor  artificial ;  and  lastly,  that  which  soft- 
ens gloves,  or  is  supposed  to  pearl  the  hunum 
skin.  The  ultimate  perfection,  however,  has 
not,  even  now,  been  attained. 

The  powder  has  to  be  prepared  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  so  delicate  that  a  touch  will  turn  them 
into  dust,  with  the  whiteness  of  which  no  other 
whiteness,  can  compare.  Two  children  manip- 
ulating a  very  small  piece  of  machineiy,  can  pass 
along  the  Archimedian  rail  between  thirty  and 
forty  thouAand  of  these  cakes  in  a  dav.  They 
are  then  packed  in  boxes,  for  Paris  ana  the  rest 
of  the  continent,  and  London ;  or  in  casks,  for 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  two  cardinal 
objects  are  kept  in  view,  the  production  of  an 
absolute  white,  with  which  no  comparison  is 
possible;  and  the  refining  down  of  the  powder 
to  the  last  degree,  short  of  an  impossible  impal 
pability.  In  the  coarser  states,  however,  this 
substance  is  valuable  as  applied  to  the  finishing 
of  paste  and  card-board,  the  mouldings  of  ceiLng 
ornaments,  and  the  framing  of  pictures,  upon 
which  it  holds  the  gilt  with  a  tenacity  even 
greater  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  wood. 
Some  manufacturers,  however,  in  order  to 
cheapen  an  art  material,  dispense  with  the  wash- 
ing, and  content  themselves  with  only  the  drying 
and  heating  processes,  but  they,  of  course,  do 
not  aim  at  more  than  rough  results.  What 
with  the  one  and  l^e  other,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  boxes  of  lileudon  white  ai*e  annually 
sold  to  tanners,  to  glass-makers,  to  paper-stain- 
ers, to  floor  and  table-cover  makers,  to  water- 
proof manufactnrera,  to  weavers  of  billiard  table- 
cloths, and  both  to  manufacturers  of  copper  ves- 
sels and  those  to  whose  industiy  copper  vessels 
are  essential.  Finance  expoii;s  twenty  thousand 
boxes  a  year  of  this  material,  of  which  two- 
thirds  go  to  GeiTnany,  and  consumes  about  as 
much  at  home.  It  is  not  one  which  is  veiy 
ostentatious,  and  yet,  if  considered,  it  has  a 
character  and  an  importance  of  its  own. 

Builder, 


FOOLS  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

A  fakir,  or  Mohammedan  hermit,  named 
Melick,  came  to  the  court  of  the  Shah  Nousehir- 
van,  whither  he  had  been  invited  in  consequence 
of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  distinguish- 
ing at  a  glance  all  lunatics,  and  giving  the  best 
advice  for  curing  them,  llie  monarch  was  very 
anxious  to  see  so  remarkable  a  man,  and  to  test 
his  pretensions.  Wishing  that  the  first  trial  of 
Melick^s  skill  should  be  made  in  his  presence,  he 
gave  orders  that  on  the  next  day  tliere  should  be 
brought  to  the  palace  a  certain  number  of  luna- 
tics taken  from  those  whose  condition  was  most 
desperate. 

Melick  appeared  at  the  divan  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, and  was  received,  whilst  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  prin9e,  into  a  spacious  hall,  where 
many  persons  had  already  assembled.  He  no- 
ticed them  ono  after  another  with  great  atten- 


tion, questioned  them,  and  marked  their  an- 
si\*ers. 

When  the  sultan  appeared  ho  approached  the 
throne,  touched  the  throne  three  times  with  his 
forehead,  and  spoke  thus:  **Sun  of  Equity,  the 
few  minutes  tliat  I  have  just  passed  with  the 
fools  who  have  been  brought  to  mc  by  your 
orders  havo  suflciently  enl^itened  me  as  to 
the  nature  and  cause  of  their  malady,  and  I 
am  now  ready,*^  continued  he,  pointing  to 
those  among  whom  he  had  been  introduced, 
*'to  show  toe  result  of  a  treatment  of  those 
people  by  which  their  cure  will  infallibly  be 
obtained.*' 

Nousehirvan  could  not  help  showing  some  dis- 
pleasure at  these  words,  because  the  ialdr  had 
not  yet  even  seen  the  lunatics  brought  for  his  in- 
spection. He  had  only  seen  the  courtiers,  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  nalace.  The  sultan  told  him  so,  in  a  tone  of 
displeasure;  but  the  pious  man,  without  appear- 
ing more  astonished  at  his  mistake  than  at  the 
anger  of  the  monarch,  having  again  bowed  with 
i*e8pect,  answered,  *' Remember,  O  Prince,  this 
precept  of  ZoroasUstt  *The  man  that  acts  with- 
out discernment  may  be  compared  to  the  brute, 
and  will  never  find  a  place  in  tne  region  of  light.* 
Deign  to  hear  me,  and'see  if  I  am  una  man  that 
2Soroaster  condemns.  I  was  told  to  come  into 
your  palace  to  examine  and  cure  insane  people. 
I  came,  and  the  first  person  that  presents  him- 
self to  me  is  that  old  gentleman  who  occupies  at 
this  time  a  place  behind  your  throne.  Bent 
down  by  age  and  infirmities,  his  trembling  hand 
can  hardly  sustain  the  sword  witii  which  ho  is 
armed  for  your  defence.  The  knell  for  his  re- 
tirement sounded  about  twenty  years  a^o.  Pos- 
sessor of  a  large  fortune,  of  a  de%html  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  might  there 
have  found  repose,  the  only  comfort  in  old  age, 
and  have  left  to  his  son  the  honorable  omoe 
which  he  holds  without  being  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  duties.  Tet  of  his  own  will  he  sac- 
rifices his  tastes,  his  requirements,  the  interest 
of  his  prince,  and  public  esteem,  to  some  miserar 
ble  considerations  dictated  by  vanity  and  the 
empty  appearances  of  a  credit  that  he  docs  not 

Eossess.  I  call  this  man  insane,  and  I  do  not 
esitate  to  confirm  my  previous  decision. 
'*  That  man,''  continued  the  fakir,  pointing  to 
a  person  whose  pale  complexion  and  feeble  sight 
indicated  severe  study,  *^  I  know  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  in  your  dominion.  Immense 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  arc  for  him 
the  result  of  thirty  years  of  hard  work.  Ho  re- 
ceives a  thousand  purses  annually  from  your 
generosity,  in  order  to  apply  tiie  firuit  of  his 
study  to  useful  purposes.  Perhaps  you  think, 
great  sultan,  that  he  seeks,  by  the  application  of 
new  chemical  processes,  the  means  of  making 
prosperous  your  manufactures;  by  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  by  botany  and  other  sciences  to 
make  discoveries  applicable  to  the  art  of  heal- 
ing; and  by  astronomy,  methods  for  r^ulating 
nautical  calculations  in  ordei'  to  improve  naviga- 
tion and  your  navy.  No,  his  labors  have  a  very 
different  purpose.  He  occupies  himself  in 
studies  which  have  no  practical  bearing  on 
human  life,  but  which  tend  to  increase  his  own 
reputation  among  other  men  of  science.  He 
wHl  tell  you  of  what  metal  was  made  the  sheath 
of  the  sword  worn  by  the  conqueror  Alexander; 
what  animals  inhabited  the  Isle  of  Taproban 
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before  the  Deluge;  how  miiny  tons  of  salt  water 
tlio  ocean  contains,  and  many  other  things  more 
curious  than  useful.  Now,  it  is  for  you  to 
judge  if  I  have  been  wrong  by  ranking  as  a  fool 
a  man  who  makes  such  a  use  of  his  time,  of  his 
^niust  and  of  your  favors. 

**  What  must  I  say  of  that  man  who  tells  me 
ho  is  your  pipe-bearer,  O  great  king—he  who 
thinks  himself  a  person  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  your  kingdom,  because  his  family  has 
enjoyed  during  four  centuries  the  honoi-ablo 
privilege  of  ligTiting  pipes?  lie  has  been  telling 
uio  only*  of  the  request  which  he  is  incessantly 
making  you— that. of  taking  rank  at  your  court 
and  in  public  before  the  generals  who  command 
jour  armies,  and  before  the  first  judges  and  mag- 
istrates and  the  ministers  of  justice.  The  chief 
tiiought  in  his  soul  is  about  rank  and  precedence, 
which  wise  men  count  of  poor  worth. 

'*A8  to  the  chief  magician,  who  has  enter- 
t;iiued  mo  so  much  about  his  table,  and  intrigues 
at  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  sustains  him- 
self by  force  of  compliance  and  assurance,  it  is 
only  on  account  of  the  office  with  which  ho  is 
invested  that  I  class  him  in  the  number  of  fools : 
he  is  the  only  one  that  I  do  not  undertake  to 
cure :  the  seat  of  his  malady  is  in  the  heart,  and 
I  know  no  remedy  for  it." 

Nouschirvan  was  highly  amused  both  with 
the  wit  of  the  fiikir  and  the  discomfiture  of  his 
courtiers,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  press  any 
furtiier  for  the  justification  of  the  fakir.  He  hod 
listened  to  him  with  much  attention,  and,  far 
from  being  offended  at  an  ingenious  satire  of 
which  ho  perceived  the  truth,  he  resolved  to 
retain  ixnd  raise  him  to  the  honors  of  which  he 
was  worthy.  The  fakir,  full  of  gratitude,  did 
not  accept  the  favors  of  the  monarch,  saying 
that,  if  fie  lived  at  court,  he  feared  he  might 
becomo  a  fool  himself.  So  ho  took  his  leave, 
addressing  the  monarch,  when  quitting  him,  as 
the  wisest  of  men  and  the  greatest  king  of  the 
age. 

History  has  confirmed  this  decision,  in  sup- 
ix)rt  of  which  may  be  cited  the  authentic  testi- 
mony about  this  prince,  which  the  Abb6  Four- 
mont  has  ti*anslatGd  from  a  Turkish  manuscript. 
The  following  words  were  the  last  that  Nous- 
chirvan addressed  to  his  son  Hormizdas :  '*  My 
son,  you  are  going  very  soon  to  reign.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  worthy  of  the  throne  that  I  leave 
youP  Then  do  justice,  repress  violence,  help  the 
worthy,  love  hterature,  protect  science,  listen  to 
the  aged,  keep  employed  the  young,  and  judge 
of  men^s  merit  only  by  what  you  yourself  see. 
If  you  observe  stnctly  this  rule,  heaven  will 
favor  3'ou ;  your  enemies  will  fear  you ;  your 
friends  will  lie  faithful  to  you;  you  will  becomo 
the  benefactor  of  your  subjects,  and  tJiey  will  be 
the  cause  of  your  joy.  Serving  the  great  God  in 
your  station  during  life,  you  will  receive  here- 
after the  reward  promised  to  the  faithful." 

Leisure  Hour, 


A  MISCHIEVOUS  MONKEY. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  always  has  some 
curious  companions  in  his  study  and  workshop, 
has  described  in  Land  and  Water  a  little 
monkey,  full  of  mischief,  not  without  humor. 
Wo  have  seen  the  group  referred  to,  and  been 
;  mused  with  scenes  such  as  are  here  graphically 
narrated. 


Litt  e  Jack  is  the  f\m  of  the  whole  cage,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  the  plague  and  torment 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof.    Ho  u  about  as  largo 
as  a  half-grown  cat,  and  though  quite  a  baby  he 
has  the  face  of  an  old  man.    He  is  a  rhesus,  the 
Bhunder,  or  sacred  monkey  of  India.    Ho  is  re- 
markable for  agilitv.    His  eyes  are  full  of  intel- 
ligence, and  as  ()uicK  as  a  hawk.    He  is  a  regular 
Paul  Pry,  and  intrudes  himself  just  wherever  he 
is  not  wanted.    Thus,  when  Tiny  and  Jenny 
havo  nestled  themselves  in  a  comei*,  little  Jack 
jumps  right  into  the  middle  df  the  group,  and 
does  the  best  to  upset  the  partv.    Like  all  little 
people,  he  has  a  great  id(>a  of  his  own  conse- 
quence, and  lie  thinks  that  I—his  master — am 
terribly  afniid  of  him,  for  he  makes  at  me  the 
most  hideous  faces,  and  chatters  in  a  manner 
that  one  would  think  he  was  a  big  gorrilla— at 
Icpst,  perhaps  ho  is  in  his  own  estimation.    He 
can't  bear  being  laughed  at,  and  if  I  laugh  at 
him  he  gets  perfectly  savage.    It  is  a  curious 
thing,  but  I  always  know  when  it  is  getting  on 
for  one  o^clock  by  the  monkeys  beginning  to  crj* 
out  for  their  dinner.    They  have  all  different 
voices  and  I  know  these  voices  as  well  as  I  know 
the  voices  of  people  about  me.    Tiny  is  a  Moona 
monkey,  and  she  almost  says  the  word  **  Moo- 
na" in  her  cry;  it  is  a  pre^  melancholy  cry. 
When  angry  she  makes  a  different  noise:  when 
eating  or  warm  she  grunts  with  satisfaction, 
and  they  say  I  grunt  like  her.    Jenny  has  a 
trembling  whine.     Little  Jack  chatters  **  kik- 
kik-kik,'^and  when  ho  is  in  trouble  he  screams 
most  fearfully.    The  marmoset^s  note  is  a  very 
high  squeaky  plaintive  note  which  I   cannot 
describe;  it  is  of  anger  or  fear. 

When  tlie  dinner  of  boiled  potatoes  is  brought 
up,  the  three  monkevs  sit  round  the  plate,  each 
one  eating  as  fast  as  ho  can.  It  is  then  that  their 
selfishness  is  fblly  demonstrated.  There  is  an 
old  riddle,  ••  Why  does  a  dog  carry  a  bone  in 
his  mouth  P  Ans. — Because  ho  has  no  |)ocket  to 
put  it  in/'  Most  monkeys  have  cheek  pouches, 
and  I  am  sure  the  reason  why  they  have  pouches 
is  as  follows.  Their  natural  habitat  is  in  trees. 
They  come  down  on  the  gi*ound  for  insects. 
My  monkevs  are  particularly  fond  of  meal- 
worms. They  collect  their  food  on  the  ground, 
and  put  it  in  their  pockets — that  is,  pouches — 
and  go  up  into  the  trees  again  to  finish  their 
dinner.  They,  therefore,  when  the  potatoes 
arrive,  set  to  work,  eating  aa  hard  as  tney  can. 
They  fill  their  pouches  at  the  some  time.  LitUo 
Jack  lias  very  largo  pouches;  no  trace  of  them 
con  be  seen  at  ordinary  times,  but  at  dinner 
time  he  fills  his  pouches  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  two  of  them  put  together  are  nearly  as  big 
as  his  whole  head. 

Well,  one  day  the  two  elderly  monkeys  were 
sitting  on  the  perch  in  the  cage,  finishing  off  the 
contents  of  their  pouches,  and  their  tails  wei*e 
hanging  sti*aight  down  from  the  perch.  What 
must  rascally  Tittle  Jack  do  but  take  Tiny's  tail  in 
one  hand,  and  Jenny's  tail  in  the  otlicr,  and  give 
both  at  the  same  moment  a  tremendous  pull. 
This  brou^t  the  two  beauties  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  cage  in  an  instant.  They  were  both  furious 
at  being  thus  interrupted  at  dinner-time ;  they 
asked  no  questions,  but  each  tli inking  the  other 
had  insulted  her,  bc^n  to  fight  in  a  most 
unlovely  manner.  They  grappled,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  like  an  animated  ball.  They 
don't  hurt  themselves  when  fighting;  their  teetn 
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are  not  big  enough.  I  can  always  stop  them 
by  throwing  cold  water  on  them.  Whilo  they 
were  fighting,  little  Jack  kept  jumping  down 
upon  them,  to  keep  them  going,  as  it  were.  The 
rasoal  was  much  too  active  ever  to  get  caught. 
The  noise  of  the  combat  brought  up  Jemmy  the 
suricate  ftx>m  the  kitchen  below.  Jemmy  was 
picked  up  by  a  friend  of  mine  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  rat* 
and  not  unlike  a  mongoose  in  appearance.  He 
always  turns  up  when  a  monkey  nght  is  going 
on,  and,  as  usual,  up  my  gentleman  comes,  tau 
erect  and  Air  all  bristled  up,  to  make  himself 
look  big.  It  so  happened  tliat  during  this  fight 
Tinny 's  tail  projected  through  the  bars.  Jemmy 
immediately  bit  it  with  his  sharp  teeth.  Tiny 
thought  it  was  little  Jack  that  had  done  tliis,  so 
she  turned  and  hunted  him  all  over  the  cage,  but 
she  could  not  catch  him.     Little  Jack  kept  pop- 

Sing  in  and  out  the  sleeping  box,  and  tlicn 
ommy  joined  in  the  hunt.  Jemmy  kept  guard 
outside  the  ea£^,  and  bit  anvbody^s  tail  as  their 
tails  happenecT to  come  out  from  the  bars.  Alto- 
gether tnero  was  a  nice  row,  and  little  Jack,  as 
usual,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

LOST  AND  FOUND. 

The  two  stories  which  immediately  follow  are 
banking  incidents,  communicated  bv  an  English 
gentleman  now  resident  in  Canada,  and  may 
have  a  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 

My  father  was  a  brewer  in  a  very  large  way 
of  business  in  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of 
course  a  man  paiticularly  well  known  in  that 
small  country  town.  The  events  now  related 
happened  soon  after  the  old  French  war,  and 
long  before  the  establishment  of  railways,  mon- 
ey-order post-ofHces,  the  telegraph,  and  other 
modem  conveniences.  Communication  by  mail 
was  then  under  a  very  heavy  rate  of  postage; 
and  all  communications  and  packages  of  above 
a  certain  weight  had  to  be  sent  as  **  parcels  "  by 
the  coaches.  Hence  bankers,  goldsmiths  and 
others  wlio  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  valu- 
able packages,  when  tliey  could  not  find  a  re- 
sponsible person  willing  to  take  charge  of  sucli 
articles,  sent  such  parcels  by  private  hand  in  the 
luggage  of  passengers,  rather  than  go  to  the  ex- 
peuse  of  carriage  and  run  the  risk  of  loss  by  the 
guard. 

My  father  had  repeatedly  carried  bankers'  par- 
cols  containing  largo  sums  from  Newport  to 
London,  and  brought  back  similar  parcels  in  re- 
turn ;  but  fearing  any  furtlier  responsibility,  he 
at  length  declined  all  such  future  commissions, 
except  those  from  his  own  bankei*s,  and  these  he 
could  not  well  refuse.  His  business  called  him 
a  good  deal  to  London;  and  as  he  was  method- 
ical and  orderly,  he  got  his  fiill  address  en- 
graved on  a  heavy  brass  plate,  which  was  firmly 
riveted  to  the  end  of  his  black  leathern  portman- 
teau. This  was  in  the  days  of  Bank  of  England 
one-i)ound  notes  and  other  paper-money,  ajid 
these  securities  answered  instead  of  specie  with 
the  country  banks;  so  that  there  was  a  constant 
passage  and  exchange  of  money-parcels  between 
the  country  banks  and  their  London  agencies. 
On  tlie  occasion,  a  money  parcel  had  been  duly 
taken  to  London  and  delivered;  and  the  recip- 
ients mquired  when  the  party  (my  father)  was 
to  return,  in  wder  that  they  might  remit  the 
usual  The  answer  was  that  nis 


stay  was  uncertain,  and  he  bagged  that  the  link- 
ers would  if  possible  find  another  measeoger. 
But  just  as  my  fisUher  had  all  his  luggage  padbd 
except  the  black  leathern  portmanteau,  a  deck 
arrived  from  the  banking-house  with  an  ooil- 
nously  large  parcel,  whose  square  ioMingB  <d 
strong  paper  and  well-sealed  string-bands  cob- 
veyed  the  unpleasant  idea  that  it  was  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  value.  At  first  the  ptfctl 
was  altogether  declined;  and  it  was  not  ontil 
the  clerk  nad  assured  the  intended  carrier  thit  it 
liad  already  been  advised  to  the  Newport  book- 
ers as  sent  by  him,  that  was  accepted,  and  thntR 
into  the  portmanteau.  Meantime  the  coach  was 
delayed,  the  coachmen  and  guaitl  remonstiatiiig 
loudly;  and  my  father  was  finally  hurried  into 
the  inside  of  the  coach,  having  in  the  first  phce 
desired  the  "  boots  **  of  Uie  mn  to  deposit  the 
portmanteau  in  the  boot  under  the  feet  of  the 
coachman,  was  considered  the  safest  place. 

The  coach  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  whence  tibe 
sailii^-packets  transferred  the  passengers  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  across  the  Solent.  Tliere  were  at 
that  time  no  steamboats;  and  when  the  wind 
and  tide  were  contrary,  the  passage^  altfaoogik 
only  of  five  miles,  oflen  took  from  two  to  tii^ 
hours  to  accomplish.  Great  indeed  was  the  dis- 
may when  on  unloading  the  coach  the  Uadi 
leathern  portmanteau  oomd  not  be  Rmod.  Tbe 
coachman  and  guard  were  strictly  interrogated, 
but  to  no  purpose.  All  that  could  be  ascerUuned 
with  certamty  frx)m  the  coachman  and  the  box- 
seat  passenger — both  of  whom  were  beyond  sus- 
Cicion — was  that  either  one  or  other  of'^them  had 
ad  their  feet  on  the  cover  of  the  boot  the  wbok 
night,  and  that  no  single  article  had  been  re- 
moved, nor  had  the  boot  been  once  opened. 

Clearly  then,  the  only  thing  to  bo  done  was 
to  write  to  the  London  bankers  and  to  the  inn- 
keepei*,  with  a  strict  charge  to  find  oat  from  tbe 
*•  boots  **  what  he  had  done  with  the  portman- 
teau, and  to  await  events.  On  examination,  tbe 
** boots**  declared  that  he  had  put  thegeotle- 
man^s  portmanteau  into  the  coach  as  he  had  done 
many  times  before,  and  that  he  had  at  the  same 
time  attended  to  the  rest  of  the  luggage.  Tbe  r&i 
ply  of  the  London  bankers  was,  that  every  inquiry 
possible  had  been  made  without  discovery,  and 
that  the  parcel  contained  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  payment  of  which  they 
had  stopped. 

This  was  a  pleasant  story  to  go  to  the  country 
bank  with,  and  as  it  was  not  a  very  large  am- 
cern,  the  loss  (should  loss  occur)  vould  be  al- 
most ruinous.  My  father  met  the  partners  and 
stated  the  facts.  Some  proposed  advertising; 
but  as  the  name  and  address  m  full  was  on  the 
portmanteau,  and  as  the  owner  was  so  well 
known  as  a  public  man,  it  was  thought  best  to 
wait  and  sec  what  might  turn  up;  all  parties 
acquainted  with  the  facts  being  strictly  charged 
in  the  meantime  to  keep  the  matter  absolutely 
secret,  and  that  nothing  whatever  should  be  said 
outside.  In  spite  of  fdl  this,  my  father  felt  that 
he  was  in  a  most  disagreeable  position,  especiallj 
when  the  rumor  went  round  every  gossipii^ 
tea-table  in  the  town  that  Mr. had  been  in- 
trusted with  a  parcel  containing  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  not  being  accountable  for,  he 
had  made  away  with. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  wcas, 

when  one  night  aflicr  all  had  i-etired,  my  fiuher 

I  was  startled  oy  a  violent  knocking  at  the  front 
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door:  and  on  his  opening  his  bedroom  window, 
which  was  almost  directly  above  the  door,  and 
hailing  tfie  intruder,  he  was  answered  by  the 

welcome  shout:  "Is  that  yon,  Mr. P  and 

have  you  lost  a  portmanteau?  I  have  one  here 
fai  my  hand  witu  your  name  on  it;  and  as  the 
Ude  will  only  senre  half  an  hour  longer,  and  my 
vessel  must  soon  be  under  weigh,  I  ventured  to 
knock  you  up.^ 

"Have  you  any  one  with  you P"  inquired  my 
&ther. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  who  was  the  master 
of  a  coasting  schooner:  "my  cabin-boy." 

"  Well«  ten  him,"  said  my  father,  **  to  go  back 
to  the  schooner,  and  let  the  hands  take  her  down 
the  river,  and  wait  for  you  at  Cowes.  Tou  shall 
join  her  to-morrow.  Meantime,  I  will  pay  all 
charges.*^ 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  captain.  ••  Come  down 
and  ta^e  in  the  portmanteau,  and  I  will  see  you 
in  the  morning. 

" No;  that  will  not  do  at  all,^  was  the  reply. 
**  You  must  come  with  me  at  once ;  and  don't  let 
that  portmanteau  out  of  your  hand  for  a  minute, 
— it  IS  of  more  value  than  you  think;  and  I  will 
bo  down  directly." 

He  dressed  and  came  down,  and  took  the  cap- 
tain and  his  load  away  to  the  banker^s  house; 
knocked  up  all  hands,  and  sent  out  for  the  other 
partners,  before  he  would  allow  a  word  of  ex- 
planation to  be  said.  When  all  were  assembled 
— *<  Now,^'  said  my  £Either  to  the  captain,  "  tell 
these  gentlemen  just  how  you  became  possessed 
of  the  portmanteau;  and  by  all  means  assure 
them  that  my  hands  have  never  touched  it  since 
it  came  into  your  possession ; "  which  the  captain 
at  once  assured  them  was  the  case. 

The  captain's  story  was,  that  while  lying  in  the 
Tliames  at  London  waiting  for  a  return  coasting 
freight,  he  had  visited  all  the  warehouses  where 
he  was  likely  to  find  any  goods  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  when  one  of  the  warehousemen  said: 
**  Isle  of  Wight— do  you  know  the  place,  and 
also  Newport?"  The  captain  replied  that  he 
knew  both,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  town. 
**  Well,  then,  you  may  know  this  man; "  and  the 
black  leathern  portmanteau  was  produced.  "O 
yes,"  said  the  captain,  "I  know  him  well,  and 
have  goods  for  him  on  board  the  schooner.  I 
will  take  charge,  and  jmy  anything  there  may 
be  for  warehousing."  The  warehouseman  made 
a  small  charge;  said  he  did  not  know  how  the 
trunk  came  there,  but  that  he  was  glad  to  be  rid 
of  it;  and  the  captain  carried  it  on;  and  in  duo 
time  it  arrived  at  its  pix>per  destination,  as  de- 
scribe. 

"Now,"  said  my  father  to  the  senior  partner, 
**take  tills  key,  and  open  the  trunk.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  parcel  is  tfa«re  or  not;  all  I 
know  is  that  I  put  it  there,  but  under  protest  at 
the  time." 

The  portmanteau  was  opened*  and  the  parcel 
found  with  aU  its  seals  intact.  The  captain  was 
dismissed  for  the  nieht  with  a  charge  to  call  at 
the  bank  the  next  <uty;  and  my  lather  returned 
to  his  bed  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

The  next  day,  in  pure  self-defence  the  story 
had  to  be  told  all  round  the  town,  so  as  to  silence 
the  gossipers.  The  captain  called  at  the  bank 
the  next  &y,  and  received  as  a  reward  a  sum  be- 
yond his  expectations,  and  which  found  the 
schooner  a  new  suit  of  sails. 

How  the  portmanteau  came  to  be  transferred 
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fix>m  the  boot  of  the  coach  to  the  warehouse,  was 
never  explained ;  which  I  consider  not  the  least 
curious  feature  of  the  story.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  it,  nor  indeed  were  many 
inquiries  made. 

Not  long  after  the  foregoing  aflbir  happened* 
the  senior  partner  of  the  bank  in  question  died, 
and  the  surviving  partners  determined  to  dose 
the  concern  whilst  the  debts  due  to  it  were  good, 
and  to  retire.  When  such  an  obiect  is  in  view* 
all  the  existing  notes  in  circulaaon  have  to  be 

Said  in  gold  as  they  are  returned,  and  the  debts 
uo  to  the  bonk  have  to  be  collected  or  compro- 
mised, or  otherwise  settled.  My  father  had  been 
left  executor  to  the  deceased  partner;  and  as  he 
(the  executor)  was  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
he  was  both  necessarily  and  otherwise  greatly 
consulted  in  the  matter  of  **  winding  up."  Tlie 
closing  had  taken  place  at  a  most  £Eivorable  time: 
and  at  length  the  only  business  to  bo  complete 
was  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  for  which,  until 
they  all  came  in,  the  office  had  to  be  kept  open. 
At  first  they  came  in  quickly  enough,  then  more 
and  more  slowly;  and  at  length  the  surviving 
partners  Insisted  on  writing  cm  the  whole  out- 
standing claims  to  "  profit  and  loss,"  and  retiring 
altogether;  but  to  this  my  father  would  by  no 
means  consent;  he  said  he  did  not  believe  in 
"  lost  bank-notes,"  for  even  In  case  of  a  &ve  the 
owners  would  save  their  money. 

During  all  this  time  some  years  passed,  smd 
still  the  notesdropped  in  now  and  then.  At  length 
the  final  list  of  the  missing  notes  was  made  out, 
and  there  were  many  that  old  fidr  never  tb  make 
their  appearance.  But  there  was  one  sum  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been 
paid  out  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before, 
entirely  unaccounted  for.  The  notes  were  of 
large  amounts,  the  numbers  were  consecutive; 
they  had  all  evidently  been  paid  to  one  person, 
and  had  never  reappeiured.  My  father  consented 
that  if  these  notes  could  be  accounted  for,  ho 
would  close  up  at  once;  but  in  the  meantime 
they  would  wait  some  time.  This  had  not  been 
decided  more  than  a  few  weeks,  when  one  day 
my  fEkther  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  bank,  as 
the  missing  sum  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds  had  appeared.  The  notes  were  imyablo 
"  to  bearer,"  and  of  course  must  have  been  le- 
gally at  once  paid ;  but  all  concerned  felt  a  curi- 
osity to  inquire  where  the  absentees  could  have 
been  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  presenter  of 
the  notes  was  a  respectable  fiuiner^s  widow ;  and 
on  being  civilly  Questioned,  after  some  little  hes- 
itation stated  as  follows : 

*•  My  poor  husband, of 9  was  killed 

about  twenty  years  ago.  His  horse  fell  with  him 
on  his  journey  home  in  the  night,  and  the  poor 
man*s  neck  was  broken,  and  he  must  have  died 
instantly.  He  was  brought  in,  in  his  riding 
dress,  and  taken  to  his  bedroom :  and  all  hope 
being  gone,  he  was  prepared  for  the  grave,  aia 
dress  was,  as  usual  with  the  better  sort  of  £u*m- 
ers,  a  hunting-coat,  leather  breeches,  and  boots. 
The  breeches  were  new,  and  I  put  them  away, 
bulging  them  up  in  a  wardrobe  in  the  attic 
storeroom,  as  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them.  I 
had  searched  the  pockets,  as  I  thou^t;  and  we 
found  some  loose  money,  and  also  ms  watch,  so 
that  he  had  not  been  robbed;  and  this  prevented 
a  closer  search.  So  the  matter  remained,  until  a 
dhort  time  ago,  my  eldest  son,  having  ffrown  to 
man^s  estate,  discovered  the  leather  breeches; 
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and  OS.  tbey  had  never  been  worn  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  were  to  all  intents  as  good  na  new  and 
very  liandsomely  made,  I  consented  to  their  ap- 
propriation. But  something  seemed  to  urge  me 
to  search  the  pockets,  Which  I  did ;  and  in  what 
was  known  in  that  article  of  dress  as  the  "  secret 
fob-pockeU"  I  foond  this  bundle  of  notes.  I  was 
very  glad  to  do  so,  both  for'the  value  ffor  we  are 
not  so  well  off  as  we  used  to  be)»  ana  also  that 
it  relieved  mf  husband^s  memory  from  a  suA])ic- 
ion  of  gambling ;  for  on  inquiring  into  Lis  affairs, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  on  the  day  of  his  death 
drawn  a  large  sum  from  the  bank,  whieli  could 
not  be,  and  never  was  accounted  for  until  the 
present  time.  But  this  discovery  has  liappily  re- 
lieved Ills  memory  from  the  only  stain  which 
was  on  it." 

Of  course  the  notes  were  at  once  exchanged 
for  gold,  and  the  poor  woman  congratulated. 
This  enabled  ihe  bank  accounts  to  b('  closed. 
But  on  making  up  the  final  balance,  every  one 
w:i8  zistouisheaat  we  small  sum  (compai*atively) 
of  missing  notes  ^  which  shows  how  few  bank- 
notes are  really  destroyed  while  in  actual  circu- 
lation. 

The  lato  Bishop  of  Lr— --  was  entertaining  a 
party  of  guests  at  his  house,  when  he  was  callod 
away  to  see  a  sick  friend  residing  in  some  neigh- 
boring hamlet.  The  interview  being  over,  the 
bishop  looked  (it  his  watch  and  found  that  he 
must  take  a  short  cut  through  the  fields  instead 
of  the  usual  road,  to  enable  him  to  get  home  in 
time  for  dinner.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that 
his  watch  was  missing.  Although  much  an- 
noyed, he  said  nothing  about  the  matter.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  again  sent  for  to  see 
his  friend,  and  again  had  to  return  through  the 
fields.  Whilst  getting  through  a  gap  m  the 
hedffe,  to  his  surprise  he  found  his  watch  sus- 
pended by  a  twig.  •  At  dinner  he  told  the  story 
to  his  guests.  One  of  them  asked:  *'And  was 
the  watch  going,  my  Lord  P  *'  To  which  he  wit- 
tily replied:  "  xes,  but  my  only  surprise  sir,  was 
to  find  that  it  wasn^t  gone,^^ 

The  late  W.  W ,  M.  P.  for  Tx)ndon,  whilst 

staying  in  Kent  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend, 
lost  his  watch  and  seals,  it  was  supposed  in 
some  part  of  the  demense.  Nothing  could  be 
heard  of  them.  Six  months  afterwards  he  was 
a^n,  at  Christmas  time,  a  guest,  and  observing 
something  glisten  amongst  the  logs  and  brush- 
wood— usea  instead  of  coals  in  the  dining-room 
— found  his  long-lost  property.  Tlie  strange  part 
of  the  story  is  that  the  laborers  who  collected 
the  brushwood  should  have  missed  seeing  the 
watch  and  seals. 

Instances  of  rings  having  been  lost  and  recov-^ 
cred  from  fish  that  had  swallowed  them,  have 
been  already  quoted  by  us.    Here  is  another : 

In  the  year  1559,  as  Mr.  Anderson,  a  merchant 
and  alderman  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was 
leaning  over  the  bridge  at  that  place  and  hand- 
ling his  ring,  it  fell  into  the  river.  Some  time 
aifterwards  his  servant  bought  in  the  market  a 
salmon,  in  which,  on  being  cut  open,  the  lost 
ring  was  founds  and  most  unexpectedly  restored 
to  Its  owner.  The  ring,  in  recognition  of  the 
singular  incident,  had  a  fish  engraved  under  the 
signet;  nnd  for  a  long  period  of  years  it  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Mr.  Anderson. 


The  following  stoty  relates  to  the  finding  of  a 
lost  dog  under  most  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  comes  to  us  from  a  member  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  stationed  at  Antananarivo, 
in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  **  I  had  occasion 
durii^  the  year  1877  to  leave  the  capital  of  this 
island  on  an  exploratory  journey  to  some  unciv- 
ilized ti*ibes  inhabiting  the  southwestern  parts  of 
the  island.  Much  of  me  country  I  passed  Uixough 
lias  been  traversed  b^  no  other  European,  and  I 
nearly  lost  iny  life' m  the  atiempt  to  open  up 
communication  with  tlie  coast.  As  I  am  a  very 
sound  sleeper  and  hild.  to  sleep  in  a  tent,  I  took 
with  me  a&  a  companion  my  little  dog  Gip.  Ho 
is  not  handsome,  would  have  been  de:ir  at  a 
shilling,  and  suffers  from  partial  paralysis  of  Uio 
bind  legs.  Ho  is  however,  an  anectiumitc  little 
creature,  and  iVe  became  qiiite  attached  to  each 
other  as  we.  went  along  week  after  week.  He 
was  a  little  over  a  year  ^d  when  we  started,  and 
he  had  never  been  five  miles  from  home  before. 
We  proceeded  due  soutbfor  nearly  a  month,  and 
then  turned  west  throu^  some  very  wild  parts, 
and  across  an  uninhabited  tnict  of  conntry  fifty 
miles  broad.  When  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  capital  *  as  the  crow  flies/  and 
perhaps  four  hundmi  by  road,  I  lost  the  dog»  on 
Monday  morning,  August  27,  1877.  As  my 
course  lay  much  wther  south,  I  could  not  return 
to  seek  for  him,  and  none  of  my  men  were  bold 
enough  to  make  the  attempt  among  such  wild 
people.    I  gave  him  up  for  lost. 

*'  About  a  month  after,  I  passed  thfouj^h  the 
town  again,  on  the  return  journey;  but  fcould 
hear  noUiing  of  Gip.  I  arrived  in  Antananarivo 
on  Thursday,  October  18th,  and  tliere,  to  my 
intense  surprise  and  gratification,  I  found  the 
little  creature  alive  and  well!  How  he  found  his 
way  home  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  My 
wife  tells  mo  that  he  arrived  in  the  capita]  at  10 
P.  M.,  on  the  night  of  October  3d.  He  was  a 
mere  skeleton ;  and  our  great  house-dog,  with 
which  he  had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
for  a  year  before,  positively  did  not  know  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  vard.  The  servants 
called  for  a  hatchet  to  kill  him,  imagining  l^im 
to  be  a  mad  dog,  when  fortunately  by  his  fawn- 
ing and  whining,  he  made  himself  known.  How 
he  got  food  for  the  more  than  five  weeks  in  such 
a  country,  is  to  me  a  marvel;  and  it  seems  in- 
credible, that  he  could  have  found  his  way  for 
four  hundred  miles — a  road,  or  rather  track  he 
had  only  once  traversed  before,  having  also  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  numerous  cars  infesting 
nearly  every  town  on  the  road.  He  is  now  alive 
and  well,  and  has  quite  recovered  from  tho  priva- 
tions of  his  long  dreary  journey." 

Chambers's  Journal, 

PAINTED  BY  WATTKAU. 

BY  D.  M. 

**  Painted  by  WAttean'*— so  the  legend  runs 
About  the  quaint  gilt  frame.    *  *  And  painted  well,'* 

I  murmor;  for  the  tenderest  of  suns 
Shines  softly  in  upon  a  forest  dell. 

Where,  robed  in  silken  sheen  and  satin  floss. 

Ladies  of  fashion  tread  the  golden  moss. 

» 

While  genUemen,  oar  great-grandfathers,  trip 
With  crook  in  hand  beside  a  crystal  stream. 

Sore  never  sweeter  smile  moved  homan  Up. 
The  poet  says,  **  'ildngs  are  not  what  they  seem." 

Perhaps  they  were  not,  then.    Perhaps  that  grace 

Was  ovl)f  in  tlie  figure  and  the  face, 
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Leaving  the  heart  a  false  and  foolish  Told. 

Perhaps  thev  f^lt  not  that  the  grass  was  green, 
And  that  the  flower,  wherewith  the  white  hand  toyed. 

Shone  With  the  silent  speech  of  the  Unseen. 
Perhaps  that  woman's  h^irt  was  hard  and  cold; 
Perhaps  the  man  that  wooed  her  gold. 

Fmt  pttlmer's  name  and  picture,  I  look  ont 
Through  the  lawn  window,  where  the  shadows  pass 

So  swiftly,  and  each  shadow  with  a  shont 
Of  sweet  girl-laughter  from  the  trampled  grass. 

Ah«  Watteau,  thou  art  dim  for  all  thy  sun; 

The  world  is  wiser,  and  thy  day  is  done. 

Look  at  her  here»  the  daughter  of  the  honse» 

Slim  as  a  lily,  hit  as  flowers  are  Mr. 
And  look  at  mm,  the  lord  of  leagues  of  grouse, 

Stalwart  as  Galahad,  and  as  debonair. 
No  rouge  or  powder,  wreath  or  ribboned  crook 
Mock  the  glad  morning  light  by  lawn  and  brook. 

Come,  paint  them  as  they  stand— her  tumbled  hair, 
Flusl^  cheek,  and  laughing  eyes  of  clearest  blue: 

He  bronzed  and  bearded.    Hang  the  picture  there, 
And  say  which  is  the  nobler  of  the  two— 

Those  ola- world  maidens  with  their  shepherds  gay, 

Or  these,  the  man  and  woman  of  our  day. 

London  Society, 

METEORIC  DUST. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Ran- 
yard  in  reference  to  the  article  on  Meteoric  Dust 
(see  p.  131)  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Astronomical  Register: — ^Tbe  writer  of  an  able 
article  on  **  Meteoric  Dust,'*  published  in  the 


Time»  of  Saturday,  12tli  April,  referring  to  a 
paper  of  mine  published  in  ^e  Monthly  NoHces 
of  the  Ro;^ al  Astronomical  Society,  attempts  to 
fix  a  liout  to  the  amount  of  meteoric  matter 
which  would  probably  be  receired  on  tlie  eai'th^s 
sur&ce  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  million  of 
years.  For  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  data 
collected  by  an  American  observer  with  regard 
to  the  fall  of  meteoric  particles,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  themselves  visible  cither  to 
the  naked  eye  or  in  the  telescope  as  shooting 
stars;  but  the  meteoric  dust,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  my  paper,  is  left  out  of  consideration. 

There  are  many  facts  which  seem  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  great  quantities  of  meteoric  dust 
distributed  in  space.  The  polarized  condition  of. 
the  light  derived  from  the  tails  of  comets  tmd 
from  the  corona,  shows  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  light  received  from  these  sources  has  been 
dispersed  by  particles  which  are  small  compared 
witii  the  wave-length  of  light.  Without  stop- 
ping here  to  inquire  whether  any  portion  of  the 
matter  of  the  corona  is  driven  outward  into 
space,  we  may  bo  certain  that  the  matter  driven 
backward  from  every  comet  and  flight  of  stones 
which  approaches  the  sun  and  other  stars,  is  not 
lost,  but  pursues  its  course  until  it  comes  into 
the  nelCTDorhood  of  another  system. 

The  l>eautiful  experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes 
show  that  when  a  solid  body  approaches  a  source 
of  heat,  particles  are  thrown  off  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  heat  is  received,  and  the  heated 
body,  if  small,  is  driven  backward  with  consid- 
erable velocity.  This  process  is,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinually going  on  in  the  case  of  every  meteorite 
which  approaches  the  sun.  It  is  onlv  when  tjie 
flight  of^stones  is  large  that  a  part  of  the  matter 
evaporated  towards  the  sun,  and  the  precipitated 
particles  driven  backward  into  space,  are  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  to  be  seen  as  n  comet. 

But  besides  the  impalpable  dust  which  is  thus 
continually  being  oriven  into  space,  and  the 
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smaller  particles  thrown  off  in  the  contrary 
direction,  there  is  probably  a  still  coarser  mete- 
oric dust,  for  we  know  that  t^e  meteoric  masses 
which  make  themselves  visible  as  they  enter  the 
earths  atmosphere  are  of  all  sizes.  The  meteors 
which  are  consumed  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
are  very  numerous  compared  with  those  which 
are  of  sufficient  diameter  to  reach  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  number  of  small  telescopic 
meteors  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the 
number  of  naked  eye  meteors  and  flreballs,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  there  are  still  greater 
numbers  of  meteoric  particles,  which,  by  reason 
of  their  small  mass  as  compared  with  the  surface 
they  offer  for  resistance,  are  stopped  in  tlie 
higher  re^ons  of  the  atmosphere,  without  evolv- 
ing sufficient  light  to  make  themselves  visible  to 
observers  70  or  80*miles  below  them. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Times  states 
that  **  nearly  all  the  meteoric  families  travel  in 
closed  orbits  around  the  sun ;  '^  but  it  should  bo 
remembered  that,  besides  the  meteors  whose  ap- 
parent paths  pass  through  radiant  points  coiTe- 
sponding  to  known  closed  orbits,  there  are  gi*eat 
numbers  of  sporadic  meteors,  and  there  is  much 
evidence  laboriously  collected  by  Professor  G. 
von  Niessl,  Professor  Alex.  E^recbel,  and  others, 
that  goes  to  show  that  many  of  the  larger  mete- 
ors enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  with  velocities 
indicating  that  they  are  moving  in  hyperix>lio 
orbits,  and  consequently  that  tney  come  from 
outer  space.  Corresponding  observations  of  the 
smaller  sporadic  meteors  have  not  so  frequently 
been  made,  and  we  consequaitly  have  less  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  their  vdocities  which  would 
enable  us  to  judge  as  to  whether  they  belong  to 
the  solar  system  or  not. 

As  to  the  relative  amount  of  cosmic  matter 
fjEilling  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
of  the  earth,  it  should  he  remembered  that  the 
northern  pole  of  the  earth's  axis  is  now  at 
nearly  its  greatest  distance  from  the  apex  of 
the  sun's  way.  In  18,000  years  the  pole  of  the 
earth  will  be  about  forth-dve  deg^rees  nearer  to 
the  du^ection  in  which  the  solar  system  is  trav- 
elling than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  urged  that  great  quantities  of  dust 
distributed  in  space  would  tend  to  obliterate  the 
light  of  the  stars,  and  I  would  answer  that  we 
have  no  evidence  that  it  does  not  do  so.  Dark 
spaces,  like  the  coal-sacks  of  the  Milky-way,  and 
the  dark  channels  and  markings  on  some  of  the 
larger  nebulas,  seem  to  me  to  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  light-absorbing  clouos  between*  us  and 
an  illuminated  background,  rather  than  to  a 
complicated  configuration  of  the  luminous 
masses.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  solar  system 
in  its  motion  through  space  occasionally  passes 
through  such  regions  richer  in  meteoric  dust  than 
surrounding  space. 

THE  BUTTERFLY— AN  ALLEGORY. 
J^Vofi  Vu  French  of  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

BT  ▲.  LOQIB. 

Bom  with  the  sprtnf,  to  .die  when  droops  the  rose. 
By  zephyrs  wafted  mrongh  the  lucid  idr, 
The  youngflower's  breast  thy  couch  of  brief  repose, 
Then  coy  Bacohant  of  all  that's  sweet  and  fair- 


Spuming  the  earth  with  wings  of  wondrous  hue, 

»minue 
Lo  I  such  the  butterfly's  enchantiug  fate  I 


To 


ie  witii  the  everlasting  blue. 


How  like  Desire  that  restless  roams  below; 
Finds  here  no  fount  whence  joys  enduring  flow. 
Ana  soars  to  heaven  its  longings  there  to  sate  1 
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BLANQUI. 

[Blanqui,  the  French  potitical  conspirator,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Frendi  kgislatare  while  in 
prison  under  a  regular  eenteoce  of  court,  and  the 
queer  question  is  now  up  in  France,  whether  a 
constituency  can  electa  criminal  into  a  le^lator 
before  he  has  served  out  his  jail  term.  'Die  fol- 
lowing narrative  from  the  London  Times  shows 
very  clearly  what  sort  of  man  a  genuine  French 
socialist  is.— J91] 

.  .  .  We  entered  the  prisoner's  room.  This  is 
one  of  the  immense  halls  of  the  infirmary. 
Blanqui  has  inhabited  it  for  several  years.  It  is 
about  15  metres  long,  seven  metres  wide,  and 
four  metres  in  height.  Five  gigantic  windows 
look  out  beyond  tm  two  walfi  on  green  hills 
crowned  by  a  pine  wood,  bfyond  which  one 
catches  a  ^impse  of  the  Aube  valley.  The  three 
side  windows  look  out  on  a  garden,  divested  this 
season  of  the  flowers  which  adorn  it  in  summer. 
Two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  hall  are  empty* 
and  the  prisoner's  ab^e  really  commences  at  the 
fourth  window.  An  iron  bedstead,  with  suita- 
ble beddinff,  a  few  cane  chairs,  a  big  armchair, 
on  which  Is  heaped  a  large  collection  of  the 
Journal  Qfidelj  several  dictionaries,  historical 
works  on  nie  table,  a  mahopmy  card-table,  and 
a  porcelain  stove  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
ofround  logs  of  wood  formed  uie  prisoner's  flir- 
niture.  A  good  fire  burnt  in  the  CTate,  while, 
pursuant  to  hygienic  conditions,  or  course,  one 
of  the  tower  windows  was  half  open  and  let  in 
the  firesh  air  of  one  of  the  rare  fine  mornings  of 
the  season.  Along  the  wall  opposite  the  win- 
dows was  a  hu-ge.  Ions  plank  covered  with 
utensils,  boxes,  cans  and  fuffs»  provisions,  and 
parcels  containing  linen  and  clothes.  I  was  able 
to  take  a  look  at  all  this  at  my  ease,  for  Just  as 
we  entered  the  room  its  tenant  was  not  to  be 
seen.  A  few  minutes  after  a  concealed  door 
opened  and  Blanqui  entered. 

Never  have  I  witnessed  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  the  man  I  saw  before  me  and  the 
sthr  which  his  name  has  for  the  last  few  weeks 
created.  There  entered  a  short,  thin,  gray  man 
in  the  strangest  garb.  He  wore  light  sabots 
over  dark  socks,  coflfoe-oolored  trousers,  a  coarse, 
unstarched  linen  shirt  without  collar,  a  knitted 
waistcoat,  buttoned  at  the  neck,  but  With  no 
other  button,  a  silk  skull  cap  the  worse  for  wear, 
from  beneatb  which  was  a  yellowish  cotton 
handkerchief  nearly  covering  his  forehead,  and 
some  of  the  fringe  of  which  was  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  his  thick  white  hair.  Clutched 
in  his  trembling  right  hand  was  a  small  hatchet, 
which  he  had  just  used  for  chopping  wood,  and 
which  he  let  go  only  towards  the  end  of  our  in- 
terview. His  physiognomy  curiously  supple- 
mented this  fanciiul  garb.  His  head  is  short  at 
the  lower  part,  broad  towards  the  temples,  and 
set  off  with  a  bristly  white  beard.  His  complex- 
ion  is  clear  and  ix)sy ;  his  forehead  broad,  but  low 
and  slightly  compressed  at  the  temples:  his  ears 
arc  rather  delicate,  his  eyes  long  and  fixed ;  his 
mouth  wide,  his  lips  red,  and  his  expression, 
though  sometimes  lit  up  with  an  agreeable  sniile, 
usually  shows  a  kind  of  cymcal  ciuiosity. 
When,  however,  M.  Dusserre  told  him  who  I 
was  and  that  I  had  come  to  talk  with  him,  he 
lifted  his  singular  dress  with  his  left  hand,  stall 
grasping  the  hatchet  with  his  right,  began  to 
smile,  and  after  a  moment's  surprise  said  to  me. 


"  Then,  every  door  is  open  to  yon,  and  yon 
have  come  here  to  sadsfy  tue  insslaable  eorioiitj 
of  the  great  English  journal?  " 

••  No,"  I  replied :  ••  it  is  not  mere  curiofl^ 
which  brings  me  hither.  Your  name  is  ereiy. 
where,  and  i  come  to  ascotain  from  yoondf 
tlie  truth  respecting  you." 

The  governor  aiM  chief  warder  withdrew  and 
left  us  alone.  Blanqui  modoned  me  to  sit  down 
and  we  took  two  chairs  near  the  stove, 

"  What  feeling,"  I  asked,  ''did  jou  experioce 
on  learning  that  you  had  been  elected?  " 

*'  I  thought  it  would  do  me  no  good ;  tkit  H 
was  a  Republican  demonstration  in  ray  fomr, 
but  that  I  should  not  be  released,  because  if  I 
were  to  be  released  I  should  have  been  the  flm 
to  profit  by  the  arbitraiy  Amnesty  Bill  whidi 
was  jpiissed." 

"  Why,"  I  asked,  ••  the  first?  Were  you  not 
condemned  for  the  insurrection  of  the  31st  of 
October,  1870?" 

"  Just  so." 

*^  WeU,  what  was  the  insnrreotion  of  the  31tt 
of  October?" 

**  An  insignificant  skirmidi.  It  ended  all  at 
once.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  spilt,  nor 
even  a  b  ow  with  the  fist  given  except  those  I 
received  from  the  National  Guards  and  did  not 
return.  In  French  insurrections  tbcre  hm  al- 
ways been  bloodshed.  In  that  of  the  31^  of 
October  there  was  none.  In  tJie  courts  of  the 
Hotel  deVille  there  were  battalions.  On  both 
sides  we  made  a  compromise  and  left  arm  inarm. 
We  were  twelve  or  mteen  who  made  the  Slst  of 
October,  yet  Flourens  and  I  alone  have  been  tried 
and  condemned  for  it,  nobody  else  being  treabH 
about  it.  I  have  been  here  seven  years  (br  that 
I  ought  to  have  been  amnestied  the  first." 

**But,"  I  said,  **do  you  forget  that  Fnrb  w» 
besieged,  that  the  Germans  were  at  the  gates, 
that  you  provoked  an  insurrection  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  thus,  perhaps,  prev^ited  pence 
ih>m  being  tJien  concluded — ^for  your  iDSClr^e^ 
tion  broke  out  at  the  moment  M.  Thiers  was  ne- 
gotiating with  Prince  Bismart*lc?  " 

••But  the  Germans*"  he  exclaimed«  ••  weretrr- 
ribl  V  afraid « (f  seeing  our  enterprise  succeed.  We 
maae  the  insurrectton  because  the  others  wooM 
not  employ  the  forces  which  Paris  oontnined, 
and  if  we  had  overturned  them  viotory  woqM 
have  changed  sides." 

I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

••Was  there  among  you," I  asked,  ••ann|le 
man  of  military  capacity  to  do  more  than  was 
done?  Did  yon  count  on  Flourens  to  defeat  tiie 
Germans?" 

••  He  would,  at  any  rate,  have  done  more  tbsB 
Trochu.  He  would,  at  least*  have  known  bow  to 
die.  Trochu  was  a  real  quack.  He  owed  bis 
military  i*cputntion  only  to  his  writings,  and  on 
a  battle  field  he  would  liave  let  himself  be  siff- 
rounded  and  beaten.  The  81st  of  October  h«] 
no  result;  the  Government  b^;an  again  twentj- 
four  hours  afterwards.*' 

••Yes,"  I  said,  ••butyott  had  destroyed  confi- 
dence forever." 

••One  cannot  destroy  what  has  not  exiefed. 
The  inhabitants  never  had  confidence  in  tiioH 


men. 


»» 
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••What  did  you  do  after  tbe  Slst  of  Octcto?" 

••  I  remained  concealed  at  Paris  until  Febmtff,  I 

tried  and  condenmed  by  default.    In  F^roary  J 

I  the  Commune  broke  out,  and  I  was  tried  m  i 
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March,  1872,  by  Bonapartists  and  Legitimists. 
All  tills  is  why  I  ouglit  to  have  been  amnestied 
the  fii*st.  Moreover,  I  have  had  enough  of  pris- 
on. I  have  had  forty  yeai*s.  I  be^m  to  con- 
spire in  1831  with  Barthdlemy  Saint  Hilaire, 
who  has  since  gone  over  to  the  Right,  with  Bix- 
io,  who  was  afterwards  Napoleon^s  Minister, 
and  wi.h  an  advocate  named  Ploc.  I  alone  have 
not  changed.*' 

"Why  did  you  consphre  against  Louis  Phil- 
ippcP** 

'*He  did  not  suit  us.  He  had  travestied  the 
Revohition  of  July.  It  was  the  continuation  of 
Charles  X." 

'•Why  did  you  in  1848  make  the  15th  o( 
MayP" 

**  I  did  not  make  it,  but  it  was  my  duty  to  be 
in  it  I  knew  it  would  not  turn  out  well.  I  was 
sent  to  Vincennes,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
rising  of  June." 

**  But  il  you  went  out  to-day  you  would  do 
the  same  tmng,  and  the  same  thing  would  hap- 
l)en  to  you?  " 

<•  Why  do  you  want  my  convictions  to  alter? 
I  have  not  to  abdicate;  moreover,  there  is  no 
longer  a  dynasty  interested  in  imprisoning  mc." 

**It  is  said  you  are  a  disciple  of  Baboeuf,  and 
that  you  would  put  his  theories  into  practice.'* 

**  Tiiat  is  mere  talk*  I  have  no  theory.  I  am 
not  a  professor  of  politics  or  Socialism;  I  am  a 
man  of  action.  Wliat  exists  is  bad;  something 
else  must  take  its  place,  and  gradually  things 
will  become  what  they  ought  to  bo.  The  revolu- 
tionary party  will  apply  the  necessary  reforms. 
First  and  foremost,  France  must  be  unchristian- 
izod.  She  must  be  nd,  not  only  of  Catholicism, 
but  of  Christianity.  The  Catholics  are  now  the 
masters.  We  have  still  the  Inquisition.  It  no 
longer  biurns,  but  it  imprisons.  The  magistrates 
sentence  according  to  its  orders.  Journalists 
arc  condemned  because  they  turn  I'eligion  into 
derision  in  the  name  of  reason.  I  have  seen  a 
jj^umalist  condemned  because  he  had  said  there 
w.is  no  force  without  matter  and  no  matter  with- 
out force.  It  is  abominable.  The  i*eal  conspir- 
ators are  the  Catholics  and  the  Clericals.  See 
Ik>w  they  are  conspiring  as  to  the  Ferry  Bill, 
which  will  never  bo  enforced.  From  the  bishop 
to  the  beadle  they  are  all  astir.  The  priests^  sal- 
aries must  be  abolished ;  that  will  be  a  begin- 
ning." 

**  Do  you,  then,  admit  an  atheistic  State?" 

••  Why  not?  The  law  is  atheistic." 

•*  No,*tho  law  protects  all.  It  is  not  atheistic. 
It  docs  not  affirm,  but  it  does  not  denjr." 

'*Well,  the  State  should  bo  atheistic,  for  I 
maintain  that  the  law  is  so." 

••  Would  you  allow  believers  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  worship?  " 

"  Yes,  but  not  by  subscriptions." 

••  Would  you  leave  Uio  churches  open?" 

**  Yes,  but  watch  the  preaching." 

'*  But  what  substitute  would  you  find  for  wor- 
ship? " 

•*  Voltaire  has  already  answered.  •  I  rid  them 
of  a  monster  and  they  ask  me  what  I  shall  put 
in  its  place.' " 

"  But  your  measures  against  Catholicism  are 
not  enough  to  form  a  programme." 

"  You  are  always  thinking  of  a  programme. 

I  I  Iijivo  no  programme.    A  thing  is  hm,  I  sub- 

stituto  something  else,  to  see  to  the  application 

oi'  it.     Taxation  is  bad,  it  must  bo  modified. 

3  =_ 


He  who  works  must  be  relieved,  he  who  possesses 
tax^  salaries  being  at  the  same  time  augmented, 
and  then  you  restore  the  equilibrium." 

"  But  then  you  destroy  property." 

*'  No:  I  chiefly  tax  capital,  and  I  forbid  the 
reconstitution  of  large  properties.  There  must 
at  the  same  time  be  perfect  freedom  of  Uie  Press 
and  publio  meetings  to  discuss  all  die  re- 
forms." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  you  would  cover  France  with 
a  network  of  tyrannical  clubs,  which  would 
destroy  liberty,  and  with  a  Press  which  would 
advocate  Utopias." 

^  '*  It  is  always  with  these  phrases  that  conces- 
sions are  refused  to  the  spirit  of  tho  revolution, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  modem  times." 

'*  Do  you  share  the  theories  of  those  who  do- 
sue  the  abolition  of  standing  armies,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  all  those  monstrous  doi;- 
trines  which  will  not  bear  examination?  " 

**I  think  the  expenditure  must  be  reduced  and 
pensions  abolished,  and  armies  are  a  cause  of 
crime  and  a  menace  to  liberty.*' 

'*  Yes,  but  would  you  advise  France  to  disarm 
in  existing  circumstances?" 

••  No;  but  she  must  be  armed  differently." 

**Doyou  believe  in  a  nation  armed  and  re- 
sponding to  tlie  appeal  of  the  country." 

**  No ;  the  armj  must  not  be  a  mob,  but  Franco 
must  be  armed  differently." 

"  Would  you  abolish  titles?  " 

*'  I  think  it  ridiculous  to  style  a  Minister  *  His 
Excellency.' " 

••Are  you  shocked  nt  the  word  •  Monsieur • 
also?  " 

•*  No,  that  is  immaterial.  I  remember  that  in 
1848  Charivari  had  a  caricature  of  two  men,  one 
of  whom  said  to  the  other,  •  Monsieur,  jo  vous 
defends  do  m^appeler  citoycn,'  while  the  other 
replied,  •  Citoven,  je  yous  '<d6fends  de  m'appeler 
monsieur.'  But  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  citoycn 
or  monsieur." 

"If  you  go  out,  will  you  speak  much  in 
public?  " 

*•  Yes,  if  there  are  clubs,  otherwise  I  do  not 
care  about  it. 

•*  nave  you  often  spoken  in  public  ?  " 

••Yes;  during  the  siege  I  was  much  listened 
to." 

Do  you  write  much?  " 
No;  in  prison  a  manuscript  is  never  your 
own." 

••  Do  you  think  the  Chamber  will  confirm  your 
election?" 

••  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Individually  tho 
Chamber  perhaps  has  intelligence,  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  very  poor,  and  so  was  the  National  Assem- 
bly." 

**I  do  not  agjee  with  you.  Tho  Assembly 
contained  superior  men— Thiers,  Louis  Blanc, 

De  Bro^ie,  Buffet,  Jules  Simon  " He  stopped 

me  ironically, 

••You  call  Jules  Simon  an  intelligent  man;  a 
man  who  ascends  tho  tribune  to  submit  a  pro- 
gramme, and  in  a  country  where  the  Press,  the 
electors,  the  elected,  the  entire  nation,  is  divided 
into  Republicans  and  Conservatives  says,  amid 
the  applause  of  that  Assembly,  *I  am  profoundly 
Republican,  but  profoundly  a  Conservative.' 
That  ought  to  destroy  a  man,  it  is  so  ridiculous." 
•  lie  meant  that  he  was  not  evolutionary." 

•*  Tliat  is  what  I  reproached  him  with." 

••  You  will  soon  probably  be  released." 
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••  I  do  not  think  so ;  they  are  too  anxious  to 

keep  me." 

"  No ;  I  think  you  will  leave,  but  not  before 

the  tliird  of  June. 
••Ah,   they   want   to   prevent   my  being  a 

Deputy." 

•*  Well,  you  want  to  prevent  them  from  gov- 
erning; it  is  very  natural  thejr  should  not  make 
you  engible;  but  after  the  third  of  June  1  be- 
lie veyou  will  be  liberated." 

"  Who  knows  if  even  then  they  will  let  me 

foP    But  they  are  wrong  not  to  amnesty  every- 
ody,  for  the  thing  will  always  have  to  be  begun 
over  again." 

"  If  you  were  Deputy,  what  would  you  doP 
You  would  propose  the  unlimited  amnesty,  sep- 
aration of  Cnurch  and  State,  the  freedom  of  the 
Commune  or  federation;  you  would  have  no- 
body with  you  in  the  Chamber.*' 

"  There  are  very  few  indeed ;  but  by  degrees 
all  that  would  change,  the  electors  would  return 
a  revolutionary  majority,  and  then  "—I  changed 
the  conversation.  He  spoke  of  his  health,  of  the 
heart  disease,  which  obliged  him  to  live  only  on 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs.  He  seemed  at 
bottom  to  distrust  the  food  given  him— the 
mania  of  old  prisoners.  I  rose  feeling  ill  at 
ease  beside  this  pbstinate  mind  full  of  dreams  of 
demolition,  and  with  only  negative  theories  of 
rcconstitution.  As  he  knew,  moreover,  I  should 
publish  what  he  said,  he  probably  did  not  say 
to  what  len^  he  would  push  the  work  of  de- 
struction. On  my  rising  to  leave,  he  had  a 
passing  gleam  of  Fi-ench  gaiety. 

**I  do  not  offer  to  see  you  to  the  gate,"  he 
said.  He  really  has  the  option,  though  he  does 
not  use  it,  of  walking  in  the  court.  I  knocked 
for  the  door  to  be  opened. 

••Then  you  have  seen,"  he  said,  " all  the  re- 
markable men  of  the  time." 

••  Well,  I  have  seen  many." 

•*  And  you  are  soing  to  publish  your  visit?  " 

••  Yes,  and  I  will  send  it  you." 

•♦I  accept  your  offer,  for  I  read  English;  and 
what  interested  me  most  in  England  was  the 
outdoor  stump-orators.  In  France  they  would 
bo  put  in  prison." 

••  Because  in  France  they  would  preach  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.    What  can  I  do 

for  youP "  .^      ,  I . 

••Tell  them  to  give  me  another  lamp— this 

exasperates  mo." 

••  You  do  not  need  me  for  that;  the  governor 
will  give  you  all  you  want." 

*•  But  I  prefer  not  to  ask  for  it." 

The  door  opened,  he  wished  me  a  good  jour- 
ney, and  we  parted. 
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THE  HONEST  MAN. 

BT  GBOBGB  HERBEBT, 

Who  is  the  Honest  Man  ? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  most  true 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due; 

Whose  honesty  is  not 
So  loose  ond  easy,  that  a  ruffled  wind 
Can  blow  owav,  or  glittering  look  it  bUnd; 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot  ^  , .    , 

While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behind; 

Who,  when  gwst  trials  comey 
Nor  seeks  nor  sJwuw  thmn^  hut  doth  calmly  stay 


Till  ho  the  thing  and  the  example  weigh; 

All  being  brought  into  a  f<um. 
What  place  or  person  calls  for,  he  doth  pay; 

Whom  none  can  work  or  woo 
To  use  in  anything  a  trick  or  sleight; 
For  above  all  things  he  abhors  deceit; 

His  words  and  works  and  fashion  too 
All  of  a  piece;  and  all  are  clear  and  stniight. 


AMENITIES. 

One  of  Bishop  Bloomfield^s  hest  b<m  mots  was 
uttered  during  his  last  illness.  He  inquired  what 
had  been  the  subject  of  his  two  aj-chdeacons^ 
charges,  and  was  told  that  one  was  on  the  art  of 
making  sermons  and  the  other  on  churchyaixls. 
••  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  bishop — •*  composition  and 
decomposition!" 

Tommy's  Answer. — DriDing  her  class  in 
poetry,  a  teacher  quoted  the  familiar  lines  of 
Tennyson,  '*  You  must  wake  and  call  mc  esirly — 
call  me  early,  mother  dear."  **  Now,"  she  asked, 
"why did  the  girl  want  to  be  t-alled  eairly?" 
••  Don't  know,"  replied  Tommy,  "  unless  it  was 
because  that  was  her  name." 

When  a  certain  lady  refused,  soon  after  her 
husband's  death,  to  let  the  hounds  go  out,  a 
learned  serjeant-at-law  asked  Chief  .Justice  X. 
whether  tbei-e  would  be  any  harm  if  tliey  were 
allowed  to  do  so  wltli  a  piece  of  crape  round 
their  necks.  •*!  can  hardly  think,"  siiid  the 
Chief  Justice,  "  that  a  piece  of  crape  is  necessary ; 
it  will  surely  suffice  if  they  arc  in  full  cry." 

Not  a  Legal  Tender. — The  other  day  a 
sharp-looking  youth  walked  up  quickly  to  the 
counter  of  the  post-office  in  a  town  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Newcastle,  and  emptying  a  bag 
of  coppew  thereon,  asked  the  clerk  who  was  at- 
tending to  other  customera  for  five  shillings' 
worth  of  penny  stamps.  '^Oh,  you  be  boUi- 
ered!"  was  the  answer.  "That's  not  a  legal 
tender;  it  is  all  copper."  "What  is  a  legal 
tender  then?  "  asked  the  boy.  "  Why,  one  penny 
is  a  legal  tender  for  a  penny  stamp.'*  "Oh,^' 
exclaimed  the  youth,  ••is  it?  Come  on  then" 
— passing  a  com  from  the  heap — "a  penny 
stamp,  ptease."  The  clerk  gave  him  one.  *•  An- 
other, please."    A  second  was  given  him.  "Ano- 

"    "  Here,  stop  that,"  the  clerk  said ;  "  give 

me  the  money.  It  will  be  the  shortest  way  to 
get  rid  of  you."  After  counting  the  money,  he 
gave  the  value  thereof  in  stamps  to  the  lad,  who 
was  heard  to  mutter,  **  Aa  thowt  aa  would  tiro 
him  oot! " 
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"Too  tight  acroBS  the  cheat— I  Derrer  otaa 
pentiade  these  tiulors  timt  I  nm  a  broad-shoul- 
dered miui.  Well,  it  mtul  be  altered,  and  nt 
once,  too;  for  rTenotimetoapare,  andl  barea't 
li  decent  coat  to  m;  bock.  Ill  walk  round  to 
Tripper  witli  it  on,  and  show  Slim,  what  aa  ass 
lie  is;  that's  the  shortest  plan." 

Sacb,  and  many  more  to  the  same  effect,  were 
the  haLf-muttered  musings  of  Mr.  John  f^ley 
ns  sarrcying  in  a  long  cheral  glass  his  tall 
well-knit  figure,  he  put  himself  into  vitriona 
attitudes,  whilst  trying  on  a  bran  new  fnshion- 
nbly-cut  frock  coat,  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
it  sereral  times,  raising  and  extending  his  arms, 
swelling  out  his  chest,  and  otherwise  testing  the 
fit  and  ease  of  the  garment.  We,  chronicling 
this  history,  and  peeping  at  him  as  he  completes 
his  toilet,  can  liardly  confirm  his  assertion  that 
he  is  driven  hard  for  decent  attire;  for  his 
handBomely-fiirntalied  apartments  in  Jermyn 
street,  opening  one  into  the  other,  were  strewn 
about  in  all  directions  with  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  intermingled  with  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  bachelor-like  appurtenances,  together  with 
several  large  packing-cases,  portmanteaus,  and 
leather  bags.  ShootiDgKnate,  moming-coata, 
dress.coats,  lounging-coats,  top-coats,  waistcoats, 
indeed  nil  sorts  of  coata,  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction — lying  on  the  sofn,  tbrown  upon  cburs, 
bulging  out  fi^m  half-closed  drawers,  and  hang- 
ing in  the  wide  open  wardrobe;  disorganized 
battalions  of  shoes,  boots  on  and  off  bees,  into^ 
sperscd  with  skirmishing  slippers,  of  varied  and 
marvellous  fashions,  were  likewise  ranged  in 

regular  array  in  several  quarters  of  the  dress- 
ing-room. Tliere  was  a  walking-stick  or  two  in 
every  available  comer;  two  umbreUas  on  the 
floor,  and  one  of  wasp-like  proportions  lying 
straight  across  the  .centre  table,  alongside  the 
glossiest  of  hats,  on  the  edge  of  whieh  rested 
the  spotless  gray  kid  gloves  that  had  Just  been 
tnken  out  from  the  six  dozen  pair  cedar  box 
which  stood  slantwise  perilously  near  the  ink- 
sbvnd,  amidst  books,  papers,  a  vase  of  flowers,  a 


bronze  statuette,  and  paper-wei^t  Sevenil 
cigar  boxes,  one  open,  with  tlie  contents  Kctkt- 
tered over  tfaesofoamongstsome choice  patternetl 
colored  shirts,  a  pile  of  woollen  socks,  mid  cam- 
bric pocket  handkerchie&  crushed  down  under  a 
dumb-bell,  its  fellow  kicking  about  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  a  newly  ft-amed  and  glazed  proof 
engraving  of  Prith's  "  Derby  Day,"  standing 
against  ttie  wall;  a  French  novel  turned  down 
open  on  an  ivory-backed  hair  brush ;  the  contents 
of  a  gold  mounted  dressing-case;  bundles  of 
Kusslan  cigarettes;  and  the  brther  agglomera' 
tion  of  atoms  there  collected  together,  and 
distributed  at  random  over  the  dressing-table, 
writing-table,  and  chlmneypiece,  —  lent,  as  it 
were,  the  finishing  touches  to  a  scene  of  hopeless 
disorder,  clearly  indicating  the  reckless  careless- 
ness of  the  young  good  looking  proprietor. 

Less  scrupulous  and  more  audible  ejacula- 
tions fc^wed  his  first  remarks,  as,  after  taking 
up  his  hat  and  gloves  and  umbrella,  and  going 
half  way  down  stairs,  tie  suddenly  returned. 
Passing  hastily  from  room  to  room,  and  search- 
ing eagerly  amongst  the  chaotic  dements  above 
hinted  at,  he  said  aloud, 

"  What  tbo  deuce  have  I  done  with  itP  I  could 
have  sworn  I  put  it  down  on  my  dressing  case! 
Everytliing  is  in  such  a  precious  mess,  and  I 
hare  no  time  to  put  things  stnught;  and 
how  on  earth  all  this  is  to  be  packed  By  to-rotn^ 
row  night  Is  beyond  me  I" 

Then  he  tossed  and  tumbled  one  thing  over 
another,  making  conlhslon  worse  confounded. 
At  last,  halting  abrui>tty  in  a  rush  from  one  Liblo 
to  anoUier,  he  clapped  his  hands  upon  the  inner 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  saying, 

"  Rldieuloos  idiot  that  I  mn,  why,  I  have  got 
it  in  my  pocket  all  the  time,  of  course!"  And 
he  again  strode  down  stairs,  and  this  time  out 
into  the  street. 

Judging  firom  the  leisurely  manner  in  which 
be  strolled  along  tJie  sliady  side  of  Pall  itaU,  we, 
watching  him,  should  scarcely  again  feel  incUnctI 
to  indorse  the  assertion  that  he  had  no  time  to 
spare.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  lutd  mst  matters 
of  business  to  get  tluvugh  between  this  luid 
tomorrow  night.  Ho  would  not  have  givi^n  ti 
casual  observer  the  Iciist  idcii  tlint  there  w:is  a 
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nec€88i(y  for  haste  in  his  actions.  Vovy  deliber- 
ately, too,  he  walked  into  Mr.  Tripper's  the 
well-known  tailor's  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  ex- 
plained the  error  that  artist  had  fidlen  into  with 
regard  to  his  manly  proportions.  With  equal 
deliberation  he  then  bent  his  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tra&Igar  Square,  aftsr  requesting  that 
his  coat  miffht  be  sent  for  in  Uie  course  of  an 
hour,  when  he  would  have  returned,  he  said, 
from  executing  a  commission  at  Messrs.  Mel- 
lish's,  the  jewellers  in  Cockspur  Street.  But,  as 
he  passed  the  University  Club,  he  was  seized 
upon  by  an  old  college  chum,  one  Tom  Bos- 
oombe,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time, 
and  who  held  him  in  converse,  and  insisted  on 
hetu'ing  all  about  his  schemes  for  the  future,  over 
a  ^lass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit  at  the  club. 
Farley  was  not  a  whit  less  open  to  the  charms  of 
social  intercourse  now,  on  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure for  a  fresh,  but  by  no  means  first,  start  in 
life,  and  when  his  time  was  so  precious,  than  he 
had  ever  been ;  and  by  degrees,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friend^s  conversation,  the  Amontillado 
sherry,  and  a  cigar,  he  forgot  all  about  his  com- 
mission at  the  jeweller's,  and  was  only  reminded 
even  of  his  appointment  about  the  coat  at  his 
lodgings  when  he  at  last  idly  essayed  to  button 
the  vexatious  garment. 

••  Walk  back  to  Jermyn  Sti'eet  with  me,  like  a 
good  fellow,"  he  said  to  Boscombe;  *'Imust 
eive  this  coat  to  my  tailor  to  be  altered :  he  has 
been  waiting  there,  poor  devil,  a  couple  of  hours 
already,  I  expect;  so  come  alonff.  I'll  put  on 
another;  we'll  take  a  stroll  in  the  park;  then 
come  back  and  have  a  quiet  litUe  dinner  together 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  and  talk  further  about  tiiose 
dear  old  days ; "  and  the  two  friends,  arm-in-arm, 
returned  to  Farley's  abode. 

In  the  hall  was  seated  the  tailor's  workman, 
who  rose  respectfully  as  they  entered. 

*'  Afraid  IVe  kept  you  rather  long;  just  come 
into  my  room,  and  I  will  give  you  the  coat 
there,"  said  Farley,  leading  the  way  upstairs. 

The  youn^  man  followed,  and  after  having 
carefully  folded  the  ti*oublesome  coat,  and  put  n 
into  his  bag  departed. 

As  the  door  closed  on  him,  Boscombe  observed* 

•«What  a  remarkably  good-looking  lad  that 
was !    Did  you  notice  him  P  " 

**  No,  indeed,  I  can't  say  I  did ;  he  did  not 
interest  me.  If  it  had  been  a  miliner's  apprentice 
instead  of  a  tailor's,  perhaps  I  might  have  had  a 
keener  eye  for  good  looks." 

*' Likely  enough — no  one  doubts  that;  but 
that  young  fellow,  save  for  his  short  hair  and 
man's  dress,  might  be  a  milliner's  messenger." 

'*What  a  rum  fellow  you  are,  Boscombe! 
What  fancies  you  take,  and  how  you  do  observe' 
things!  Why,  if  you  had  not  told  me,  I  should 
not  have  noticed  whether  his  iinoe  was  as  smooth 
as  a  Dutch  cheese  or  bearded  like  the  paid. 
There  that'll  do;  I've  got  i  coat  on  now  in 
which  I  can  breathe  at  any  rate;  it  is  pretty 
nearW  done  for,  but  it  will  do  for  to-day — my 
last  for  a  long  while  in  the  old  country.  Come 
away,  and  we'll  see  what's  going  on  in  the 
drive  this  fine  May  day." 

As  the  friends  sauntered  along  towards  Hyde 
Park,  Boscombe,  in  resuming  a  conversation 
wMch  had  been  interrupted  i>y  the  return  to 
Jermyn  street,  said, 

**  Well,  I  am  really  very  elad  to  have  come 
across  you.  Jack,  and  to  hear   such  a  good 


account  of  your  prospects.  That  old  aunt  of 
yours  must  be,  not  to  speak  disrespectfbUy,  a 
regular  trump,  and  you  are  a  very  fortunate  fel- 
low to  get  such  an  appointment." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  am,"  replied  Farley.     "And 
that  is  not  all ;  for  she  has  decided  to"  take  my 
little  sister  Marion  to  li^^e  with  her,  when  the 
child  leaves  school,  as  she  will  at  the  end  of 
another  year.    In  fkct  my  aunt  will  make-  her 
her  heiress;  which  means  a  good  deal,  for  the 
old  lady  is  very  rich." 
*•  Sister  P  why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  sister ! " 
"EhP   no!   didn't  youP    O,  dear,  yes;    and 
very  pretty  she  promises  to  be  too.    Yon  know 
when  my  fisither  died,  she  and  I  were  simply  left 
paupers;   and   if  his    kind-hearted    old   sister 
hadn't  taken  care  of  us,  the  Union  would  have 
been — well,  I  may  say  that  "Union"  would 
have  been  our  only  strength.    We  owe  every- 
thing to  my  aunt  Scobell.    She  has  made  sev- 
eral efforts  to  start  me  in  life,  but  somehow  I 
have  always  managed    to  disappoint  her.     I 
tried  your  profession  the  law,  I  tried  physic,  she 
would  not  hear  of  the  arniy;  and  now  I  am 

§oin^  out,  as  I  told  you,  to  Quebec,  to  a  really 
ne  thing,  which  I  think  will  (io— at  any  rate  it 
mud;  for  she  has  declared  that  if  I  don't  stick 
to  this,  she'll  throw  me  off  for  good  and  all ;  so 
I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  show»  if 
possible,  that  I  am  not  ungrateful.  "  No,*'  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "I  am  not  ungrateful;  it's 
my  carelessness  and  want  of  forethought  that 
have  eot  mo  into  so  many  scrapes,  and  you  know, 
"  fivifis  wrought  by  want  of  thought,  as  much 
as  want  of  heart." 

"This  is  all  news  to  me,"  said  Boscombe; 
"you  never  entered  into  these  detadls  before." 

"Didn't  I?  'Pon  my  word,  it's  very  likely;  I 
don't  remember  what  I  tell,  and  whs^  I  don't; 
in  fact  it's  very  little,  Pm  afraid,  that  I  do  re- 
member. But,  yes,  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
remember  now."  Why,  what  an  ass  I  was  not 
to  think  of  it  before;  I  am  as  bad  as  ever!  Why, 
of  course  you  are  the  man!  My  aunt  is  extremdy 
crotchety;  hates  doctors  and  lawyers;  but  she 
asked  me  if  I  knew  any  one  to  whom  she  could 
apply  in  the  event  of  her  wanting  good  leeal 
advice ;  a  man's  opinion,  you  know,  and  t£at 
sort  of  thing.  I  daresay  she  wants  to  make  her 
will,  and  you  may  as  well  have  the  job  as  any 
one  else.  *0f  course,"  he  went  on,  **  I'll  write  to 
her  at  once»  and  tell  her  all  about  you.  ^'Fm 
delighted,  my  dear  fellow,  at  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  do  you  a  good  turn." 

As  may  be  gleaned,  Mr.  Boscombe  was  a 
solicitor.  He  hm  gone  to  his  club  to  keep  an 
appointment  on  business,  and  having  transacted 
it  to  his  satisfaction  was  quite  wiUing  (the  after- 
noon being  far  advanced)  to  give  up  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  his  friend,  especially  as  there  now 
seemed  a  prospect  of  a  good  connection  opening 
up  out  of  the  renewal  of  the  old  acquaintance. 

So  the  friends  dined  together,  and  parted  with 
renewed  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Fates 
for  having  brought  them  togetiier  so  oppop> 
tunely  It  was  not  till  past  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  that  our  careless  young  friend  John  F^ 
ley,  for  the  first  time,  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
not  done  quite  all  he  had  intended  that  day ;  he 
had  forgotten  to  take  a  diamond  ring  to  Messis. 
Mellish,  which  he  had  promised  Mrs.  Soobell  to 
deposits  with  those  jewellers  for  certain  repairs, 
but  the  oversight  did  not  spoil  his  night's  rest. 
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Th^  following  morning,  however,  whilst  at 
break&st,  ho  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
left  the  jewel  in  its  case  in  the  breast  pocket  of 
of  his  over-tight  frock-ooot;  and  this  discoyerv 
so  completely  interrupted  his  matutinal  meal, 
that  he  sprang  up,  and,  regardless  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  walked  straight  ofif  in  his 
quilted  lounging-jacket  at  an  unusually  rapid 
pace  to  Mr.  Tripper's  establishment.  That  ten)- 
ple  of  fashion  was  quite  startled  from  its  pro- 
priety by  t^e  unexpected  appearance  of  a  cus- 
tomer at  so  unseasonable  an  hour.  Foreman 
and  cutters  came  from  their  recesses  to  listen  to 
what  at  least  must  be  something  very  im- 
portant. 

"  Valuable  ring, "  "old  family  relic,  "tliree 
diamonds,"  red-leather  case,"  **  inner  breast 
pocket,"  "coat  to  be  altered  yesterday  after- 
noon," '•  fetched  by  a  ^Toung  man  " — what  did  it 
portend?  Simply  this — that  unless  the  ring 
were  in  the  pocket  still,  it  was  lost,  or  had  been 
stolen.  The  unsewn  garment  was  produced,  and 
there  was  certainly  no  ring  in  the  pocket. 
Widters,  the  young  man,  was  sent  for ;  he  had 
not  been  at  work  smce  tea-time  yeslei-day — "  he 
was  a  la^  customer  "  they  said — but  in  a  little 
while  he  appeared.  He  stoutly  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  ring ;  he  had  not  set  eyes  on  such  a 
thing;  and  upon  being  threatened,  he  declared 
indignantly  that  the  jgentleman^s  rooms  were  in 
such  a  state  of  conmsion  that  most  likely  the 
ring  was  there  now ;  anybodymight  go  and  see 
tliat  what  he  said  was  true.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing this  possibility;  Farley  admitted  that  things 
were  a  little  at  sixes  and  sevens,  because  he  was 
just  going  abroad.  Then  Mr.  Tripper  himself, 
natuially  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  his  estab- 
lishment, ofifered  to  return  with  Mr.  Farley  to 
his  rooms,  and  aid  him  in  a  search,  when  prob- 
ably they  would  find  the  missing  article.  But 
the  moment  Mr.  Tripper  saw  the  confusion  he 
remonstrated. 

**  Really,  sir,'  he  said,  *' you  must  excuse  me, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  little  hardyou  should  so  hastily 
assume  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any  of  my  peo- 
ple; it  must  surely  be  impossible  for  yoi)  to  say 
positively,  in  the  face  of  this  disorder,  that  the 
ring  was  in  the  coat  pocket." 

*'  Ah,  well,  you  may  think  so,"  rejoined  Far- 
ley, '*  but  I  could  have  sworn  it  was.  To  be 
sure,  things  are  in  a  bit  of  a  mess;  but  I  took 
the  greatest  care  to  put  that  ring  in  safety.  I 
donx  know  where  the  deuce  to  look  for  it,  and  I 
would  not  lose  it  for  any  money." 

And  all  this  while  he  was  turning  things  over 
one  upon  another  in  his  usual  reckless  style. 
Again  Mr.  Tripper  i*emonstrated : 

**  Pray,  pray,  sir,"  ho  said,  ''excuse  me;  let  us 
be  a  little  more  methodical  in  our  search ; "  and 
so,  by  degrees,  some  order  was  restoi*ed.  But 
after  more  than  an  hour's  diligent  examination 
of  every  likely  and  unlikely  place  in  which  the 
ring  m^t  have  been  discovered,  they  were  fain 
to  give  up  their  hunt  as  hopeless. 

••  WeU,"  said  Farley,  flinging  himself  into  a 
chair,  **  I  sail  from  Liverpool  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. I  must  leave  this  business  in  the 
hands  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Boscombe  but  I  shall 
also  give  information  of  my  loss  at  Scotland- 
yard  ;  for  I  may  tell  you,  Mr.  Tripper,  that  the 
safety  of  that  nng  is  of  vital  moment  to  me." 

Mr.  Tripper  promised,  of  course,  as  far  as  he 
waa  conoemed,  that  the  investigation  should  be 


continued;  but  it  was  quite  evident  he  had 
formed  his  own  conclusions,  and  placed  very 
little  reliance  on  Mr.  Farley's  memory,  and  con- 
sequently on  his  declaration  as  to  where  he  re- 
membered .putting  the  ring. 

"Tliat  young  gentleman,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  returned  to  his  shop,  **  must  often 
forget  where  his  head  is,  I  should  think.  I 
never  know  such  a  happy-go-lueky  blade." 

Now  the  truth  was,  that,  young  Farley's  rich 
old  aunt,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  Civil 
appointment  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  at 
Quebec,  had  intrusted  him  with  this  valuable 
heirloom  to  take  to  her  jewellers'  to  be  cleaned, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell  visit  to  her,  down 
at  Dene  Court,  her  phice  in  Sussex.  Witli  many 
injunctions  to  be  careful  of  it— for  she  well 
knew  her  nephew's  character— the  old  lady,  in 
bidding  him  "  good-bye,"  impressed  upon  him 
the  value  she  set  on  this  jewel.  It  was  of  very 
antique  date  and  pattern,  and  descended  to  her 
through  several  generations  of  the  Scobell  fam- 
ily. The  tliought,  therefore,  of  the  diro  disgrace 
lie  would  get  into  widi  his  aunt,  together  with 
the  annoyance  which  he  knew  the  loss  of  the 
ring  would  entail  upon  her,  made  him  shrink 
from  openly  avowing  his  misfortune.  His  pass- 
age was  taken,  ho  could  not  delay  his  departure^ 
and  must  leave  town  the  next  day ;  so  ho  finally 
left  everything  in  the  hands  of  Doscombe,  and 
by  a  desperate  effort  got  ready  and  stajrted  for 
danada  at  the  appointed  time. 

In  the  fond  ho^x)  that  his  friend  might  yet  be 
able  to  restore  the  ring  to  his  aunt,  John  Farley 
in  writing  to  her  the  evening  before  he  sailed, 
briefly  explained  that  he  liad  hatl  the  stupidity 
to  .mislay  it,  but  that  Mr.  Boscombe  (who,  by 
the  way,  he  said,  would  be  the  very  person  she 
required  as  a  clear-headed  man  of  business) 
knew  all  particulars,  and  would  doubtless  com- 
municate with  her  speedily  on  the  subject.  As 
that  gentleman,  however,  was  never  able  to  ob- 
tain any  information  at  Scotland-yard  or  else- 
where, in  spite  of  all  exertions,  ho  was  fain  to 
remain  silent.  He  heard  from  Farley  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Canada;  the  young  fellow  was  in 
sore  distress  at  the  angry  and  indignant  tone 
which  Mrs.  Scrjbell  had  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  ring,  and  most  voluminous  was  the  corre- 
spondence that  followed  between  the  two  friends. 
Still  the  ring  was  never  heard  of,  and  Mrs.  Sco- 
bell was  in  too  gi'eat  dudgeon  to  open  any  com- 
munication wi£  Mr.  B^ombe.  Yet  she  did 
not  carry  her  indignation  to  the  extent  Farley 
feared  she  might,  of  altering  her  intentions  with 
regard  to  his  sister;  and  it  was  with  much  sai- 
istaction  that  in  about  eighteen  months  after  ho 
was  settled  in  Quebec,  and  getting  on  very  well, 
he  received  a  letter  fh>m  his  aunt,  couched  in 
the  kindly  tone  of  old  times,  stating  that  Marion 
Farley  was  now  established  with  her,  and  was  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the 
fonely  life  she  led  at  Dene  Court. 

Chapter  n. 

At  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Sou^  Downs,  and  consequently  on  the  borders 
of  the  luxuriant  and  beautify  weald  of  Sussex, 
just  where  its  w^th  of  foliage  and  rich  vegeta- 
tion gives  way  to  the  stunted  herbage  cloUiing 
these  precipitous  and  chalky  hills,  and  not  far 
fh>m  the  picturesque  village  of  Poynings.  stood 
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the  old-lhsliioiiGd  brick  mansion  known  as  Dene 
Court. 

Tlie  place  was  peculiarly  secluded ;  dreaiy  to 
a  d^ree  it  would  doubtless  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  visitoi's  fi'om  Brighton,  who  from  time  to 
time  may  have  peeped  cbwn  upon  the  ffmy  roof 
of  the  old  house  in  their  excursions  to  Uie  over- 
han^nff  Devil's  Dyke.  And,  tiiith  to  tell,  there 
might  have  been  some  reason  in  their  criticism, 
for  it  was  just  one  of  those  dwellings  tliat  in 
tho  winter  time,  at  all  events,  suggested  the 
need  of  open  house,  and  meiTy  company  to 
gather  round  the  hospitable  table,  or  sit  in 
cheerful  gi'oups  in  front  of  blazing  logs  when 
tho  sports  of  tho  field  were  over. 

As  may  be  jessed,  howevei  •  from  the  refer- 
ence mode  to  its  occupant  in  tho  preceding  chap- 
ter, such  festivities  were  the  lost  things  liKcIy  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  echoes  of  its  old  rooms. 
Scrupulously  neat,  prim  and  precise,  xmd  at  the 
first  glance  austere  of  countenance,  was  Mrs. 
Scobell.  Advanced  in  ace,  althougli  still  halo 
and  active,  a  widowhooa  of  some  forty  years 
had  i*evivcd  in  her  many  an  old-maidish  habit, 
which  indeed  her  short  and  childless  married 
life  had  never  entirely  i*eprcssed.    A  scarcely  less 

fenial  guardian,  perhaps,  the  Fates  could  hardly 
ave  found  for  tlie  buoyant,  high-spirited  girl, 
who  had  now  as  we  have  been  told,  become  an 
inmate  of  Dene  Court. 

Such  a  character  as  Marion  Farley^s  was 
about  tho  List  in  the  world  tljat  Mrs.  Scobell 
could  havo  understood.  She  had  a  sort  of  tra- 
ditional idea  of  what  young  ladies  should  be, 
and  therefoi*e  nevei*  dreamed  that  the  niece  who 
owed  everything  to  her  could  over  presume  to 
vary  from  tho  standard  which  the  old  lady  hod 
set  up.  She  expected  all  girls  to  be  deferential 
and  amenable  to  the  dictates  of  their  elders,  and 
she  had  scarcely  tbe  wit,  even  after  six  months^ 
close  intimacy,  to  see  that  she  was  dealing  with 
a  for  from  faultless  disposition.  Whether  Mrs. 
Scobell  had  any  definite  notions  about  her  niece's 
future,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  intended  her  to 
inherit  her  property,  we  cannot  divine;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  for  the  present  she  considered  that 
so  long  as  she  required  tho  undivided  compan- 
ionship and  attention  which  her  niece  supplied, 
it  must  be  rendered  at  any  cost. 

Notwithstanding  the  kindness  and  luxury 
which  surrounded  her,  the  stately  gravity  with 
which  it  was  dispensed,  the  intense  monotony 
and  dullness  of  the  life,  tho  utter  absence  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  peculiarly  retired  situation  of  the 
house,  formed  a  painful  contrast  in  Marion's 
mind  with  tho  life  at  tho  fashionable  school  in 
tho  neijshboring  watering-place  of  Brighton, 
which  sho  had  so  lately  Uft.  Nor  was  it,  there- 
fore, wonderful  tliat  six  months  under  her  aunt's 
roof  sufijced  to  arouse  in  her  a  feeling  of  rebellion 
at  the  dependence  to  which  she  attributed  the 
dreary  monotony  of  her  existence.  Yet,  not  un- 
mindiul  of,  nor  ungrateful  for,  what  Mrs.  Sfobcll 
had  done  for  her.  she  had  the  true  instinct  of  a 
lady,  and  never  gave  much  outward  evidence  of 
the  restless  spirit  at  work  within  her,  and  this 
self-control  that  sho  exercised  probably  incre:ised 
tho  suffering  which  her  prison-like  life  entailed. 

Beyond  a  periodical  visit  from  a  Brighton 
physician,  and  an  occasional  c;ill  from  one  or  two 
neighbors  of  Mrs  Scobell's  own  sfamding,  age, 
and  habits,  and  the  clei'gyman  and  his  wife,  no 
one  crossed  tho  threshoM  of  Dene  Court  fix>m 
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week's  end  to  week's  end ;  and  a  drive  b  aflose- 
shut  carriage  now  and  then,  to  return  these  visits, 
constituted  the  most  notable  events  in  Ibc  boost- 
bold.  Like  the  rest  of  young  ladies  educated  at 
Brighton,  Miss  Marion  Farley  had  been  taught 
to  ride,  and  frequently  of  course  had  joined  dioGe 
cavalcades  of  gallopmg  beauties  under  the  rid- 
ing-master's  escort,  which  are  so  promicent  a 
fealuro  of  life  at  the  fashionable  resort,  and  dnr- 
ing  her  long  pupilage  she  had  become  intiomtdj 
acquainted  not  only  with  tho  Cliff  Parade,  but 
with  all  the  many  picturesoue  rides  across  the 
downs.  Now,  however,  this  healthful  and  spirit- 
stirring  exercise  was  denied  her,  not  from  aoj 
objection  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Scobell  to  the  thing 
itself,  nor  from  any  difficulty  in  supplymg  her 
niece  with  a  well-trained  horse — for  no  nwucy 
would  have  been  spared  on  this  head,  any  more 
than  it  would  uiK)n  anything  which  the  anot, 
with  her  kind  but  narrow  views,  considered 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  girl's  welfare.  Bat  Mar- 
ion could  not  ride  entirely  alone  or  with  a  groum 
only ;  hence,  though  the  subject  had  been  fre- 
quently discussed,  it  had  always  been  abondonod 
OS  impracticable,  until  one  day  the  old  lady, 
seeming,  contrary  to  her  custom,  to  notice  a 
slight  dejection  which  Marion  was  unable  to 
conceal,  said,  as  if  by  inspirotiob, 

•*  Why,  my  dear,  it  has  been  very  foolish  of  m 
not  to  think  of  it  before;  but  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  your  riding  with  a  female  servant,  if 
such  a  creature  could  be  found  capable  of  man- 
aging a  horse.  There  must  bo  many  a  farmer^  i 
daughter  in  this  neighborhood  who  can  ride; 
and  then  there  woulcT  be  no  objection  to  your 

going  out  with  Peters  the  groom.  Wo  will 
link  about  it,  and  I  will  order  inquiries  to  be 
made;  of  course  I  should  take  the  woman  n^- 
uloi'ly  into  my  service,  as  your  female  *  equerry 
in  waiting;*"  and  the  oldf  lady  uttered  alit»* 
titter  at  uie  neat  tarn  she  had  given  her  sen- 
tence. 

Marion  caught  with  delight  at  tho  idea.  But 
despite  all  the  researches  which  were  made  at 
the  surrounding  fermbouses,  tbe  right  person 
was  not  to  be  found.  However,  Wffs.  Scobell 
became  once  more  inspired,  and  suggested  that 
possibly  by  advertising  in  a  Brighton  paper  that 
town  of  equitation  might  supply  tlie  commodity 
required.  So,  after  much  confabulation  and  a 
gi'cat  many  abortive  attempts  at  terse  composi- 
tion, the  following  advertisement  w:is  inserted  in 
the  Brighton  Chronicle : 

**  Wanted,  a  respectable  young  woman  capable 
of  riding  and  managing  horses.  She  will  bocx- 
l)ected  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  domestic  8e^ 
vant,  but  her  duties  will  be  confined  to  riding 
out  with  a  young  lady  residinjj  in  a  secludw 
part  of  tho  county.  A  groom  will  always  be  in 
attendance.      Apply,  with   references,   Ac.,  to 

For  some  weeks  the  advertisement  j>roducedno 
result.  At  last,  however,  came  a  letter  from  a 
certain  Ann  Brice,  stating  that  she  had,  as  the 
daugliter  of  a  riding-master,  been  accustomed  to 
tho  management  of  liorses,  and  that  only  in  con- 
sequence of  a  domestic  calamity  hail  she  been 
i-eccntly  obliged  to  go  into  service.  She  felt  pp 
fcctly  competent,  she  said,  to  perform  tbe  dories 
required,  and  would  bo  ready  to  tako  the  sitoaUon 
ns  soon  as  the  young  lady  wished. 

The  letter  was  well  written  and  exprc^ 
References  to  two  job-masters  at  Brighton  wfw 
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sent  to  Mrs.  Scobell:  and  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night Ann  Brice,  a  demure  good-looking  young 
woman  of  about  five-aud-twenty,  suppbed  wiui 
a  fitting  liat  and  habit,  was  fully  installed  in  the 
somewhat  novel  post  assigned  to  her. 

Two  wcU-trained  horses  were  purchased ;  and 
Peters  the  groom,  mounted  on  a  sturdy  old  nag, 
f<^lowed  his  young  mistress  and  her  companion 
in  many  an  invigorating  canter  across  the  breezy 
Downs  and  through  the  winding  lanes  in  the 
neighborhood.  Miss  Farley  wa^  a l)old  and  dash- 
ing horsewoman,  with  plenty  of  nerve,  and  she 
frequently  gave  her  escort  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  to  keep  up  with  her;  for  she  soon  discov- 
ered that,  whatever  might  liave  been  Ann  Brice^s 
antecedents,  the  girl  was  by  no  means  a  first-rate 
rider,  and  J^arion  would  take  a  delight  some- 
times in  showing  off  her  superior  prowess. 
Nevertheless  she  said  nothing  of  this  at  home, 
fearing  lest  her  aunt,  in  over-anxiety  for  her 
safety,  might  interdict  this  one  great  solace  in 
her  hitherto  monotonous  life. 

The  change  which  the  spirit-stirring  exercise 
wrought  in  uer  feelings  was  veiy  marked,  and 
she  looked  forward  to  her  gallops  with  intense 
delight.  They  therefore  began  to  compensate  for 
much  that  she  was  undergoing;  and,  as  the 
autumn  and  winter  drew  on,  she  used  to  add  to 
her  amusement  by  attending  as  a  spectator  the 
meets  of  the  Sussex  Fox  Hounds  or  the  Brighton 
HaiTiers,  whenever  they  took  place  within  a 
moderate  distance. 

The  Devil's  Dyke  was  a  favmte  rendezvous 
for  the  latter  pack,  and  scarcely  ever  did  Mririon 
miss  attending  when  the  weather  was  favorable. 
The  field  on  such  occasions  was  composed  of  a 
very  motley  crowd  of  horsemen ;  for,  as  every- 
body knows,  all  Brighton,  from  'prentice  boys 
to  lords  and  ladies,  now  and  then  turn  out  to 
join  in  this  the  easiest  kind  of  hunting  to  be 
found  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Only  occasionally 
is  it  that  the  quality  of  the  sport  induces  any- 
thing like  a  real  cross-country  rider  to  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  following  the  hunt. 
Sometimes,  however,  you  will  see  two  or  three 
well-mounted  thorough-looking  men,  capable  of 
going  anywhere,  indolently  lounging  about  on 
the  crests  of  the  hills,  watching  me  proceedings, 
but  seldom  deigning  to  do  more  than  to  take  a 
burst  after  the  dogs  in  the  intervals  of^  their 
cigars. 

Marion  used  to  hold  aloof  firom  any  close  con- 
tact with  the  hunt,  and,  like  the  sportsmen  just 
mentioned,  contented  herself  with  watching  it 
from  the  high  points  of  vantage,  so  that  not  un- 
frequently  she  would  be  in  dose  proximity  to 
the  idle  lookers-on.  Several  times,  doubtless, 
die  would  have  found  this  proximity  unfitting 
and  unpleasant  but  for  her  escort  in  close  attend- 
ance. The  sober  aspect  of  old  Peters,  who 
always  kept  well  up,  acted  as  an  effectual  safe- 
guard against  anything  more  than  sidelong 
glances  at  her  remarkable  grace  and  beauty.  A 
really  pretty  woman,  with  a  lithe,  you^ul,  yet 
well-rounded  figure,  small  head,  and  deUcate 
throat,  perfectly  well  dressed  in  hat  and  habit, 
and  who  knows  how  to  ride,  never  shows  to 
greater  advantage  than  on  horseback,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  Miss  Farley  never  looked 
better  anywhere  else;  and  though  her  features 
might  not  have  answered  all  the  requirements  of 
a  sculptor,  the  bright  brown  eyes,  piquant  nose, 
pearly  teeth  peeping  out  of  toe  smiling,  good- 


natured,  yet  firm  mouth,  and  the  chestnut  hair 
coiled  neatly  under  the  tall  hat,  were  sufiicient 
to  justify  the  looks  of  admu-ation  by  which  she 
was  met  on  all  sides. 

One  day,  whilst  she  was  watching  a  smart 
run  going  on  in  a  neighboring  hollow,  the  old 
horse  on  which  the  groom  was  mounted  sud- 
denly took  it  into  his  head  to  follow  the  music 
,of  tlio  dogs,  and  aflei*  giving  himsdf  a  good 
"^ shake,  and  ominously  pricking  up  his  ears,  he 
got  the  bit  between  his  teetli,  ana  fairly  bolted, 
m  spite  of  the  man's  efforts  to  hold  him.  The 
force  of  example  affected  Miss  Farley's  animal, 
who  dashed  off  after  the  groom,  and  there  seemed 
eveiT  probibility  of  his  rider  becoming  also  an 
involuntary  member  of  the  field.  As,  however, 
Marion  was  perfectly  at  home,  she  managed  be- 
fore long  to  pull  the  animal  up,  and,  putting 
him  round,  made  him  face  the  nill  at  a  brisk 
gallop  for  her  pleasure,  as  he  had  descended  it 
for  his  own.  She  was  regaining  the  crest  where 
Ann  Brice  had  prudently  remained,  when  her 
quick  eye  obseiTed  a  well-mounted  sporting- 
looking  man  eameatij  talking  to  her  attendant. 
He  withdrew  as  Miss' Farley  approached,  and 
she  caught  the  last  words  wnich  he  uttered  to 
Ann  Brice,  as  he  rode  away  without  turning  his 
head,  '*  Remember,  then,  at  six." 

After  speaking  of  the  runaway  horses  Marion 
said, 

"That  gentleman  was  talking  to  you;  what 
did  he  want?  " 

"O  mis8,>he  only  remarked  about  the  way  you 
managed  your  horse,  and  asked  me  where  you 
lived^' 

"And  did  you  tell  him?"  inquired  Marion 
archly,  and  looking  straight  into  tne  girl's  face, 
who  colored  and  seemed  conflised. 

"Well,  miss,  no;  that  is,  you  see — " 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  intemipted  Marion;  "you  did, 
and  it  was  very  wrong." 

"The  truth  is,  miss,  the  gentleman  was  a 
visitor  in  the  family  where  I  Last  lived,  and  he 
used  to  talk  to  me  sometimes ;  and  he  said  ho 
had  been  watching  us  all  the  morning,  but  did 
not  recognize  me  till  iust  as  your  horse  ran 
away.  Don't  you  think  he  is  very  handsome?  " 
the  girl  added,  looking  after  him. 

"1  don't  know,  indeed ;  I  did  not  see;  indeed 
I  did  not  look; "  but  Marion's  eyes  now  seemed 
very  much  inclined,  if  they  dared,  to  make  up 
for  their  negligence,  for  the  latent  love  of  admi- 
ration common  to  all  pretty  girls  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  repressed  by  a  residence  in  Brighton, 
where  the  'languge  of  the  eye,'  perhaps,  is  as 
well  understooa  as  in  any  town  in  the  world, 
and  she  had  mastered  its  grammar  during  a  long 
course  of  promenades  on  the  cliff  in  the  ranks  of 
her  school.  Thus,  although  ap|>earing  to  depre- 
cate her  companion's  want  of  caution,  she  never- 
theless betrayed  to  the  astute  Ann  Brice  a  con- 
siderable curiosity  as  to  what  more  had  passed 
id)out  herself. 

"  What  did  he  mean,"  he  said,  "by  'Remember, 
then,  at  six  ? '  Are  you  going  to  meet  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  did  ask  me,  miss,  to  do  so." 

"O,  well,  if  you  know  him,  of  course  you  can 
do  as  you  please.  But  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  let  It  come  to  my  aunt's  ears,  and  mind  you 
don't  tdl  him  anything  about  me;  he  can't  be 
interested  in  my  amurs,  and  I  shall  not  allow, — " 
But  here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Peters,  somewhat  hot  and  scared  by  the  unwonted 
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exertions  of  his  unexpected  gnllop;  and  .is  faj 
this  time  the  afternoon  was  drawing  on,  and  the 
hounds  luul  long  since  gone  far  away,  our  riding 
party  turned  their  horses^  heads  homewards,  and 
soon  after  reached  Dene  Court. 

As  Miurion  was  closing  the  window  of  h^ 
room,  into  which  streamed  a  bright  autumnal 
aftiernoon  sun,  she  saw  in  the  roadway  skirting 
the  house  the  form  of  a  horseman  slowly  passing 
^ong.  Ho  was  looking  up  at  her  winoow,  and, 
recognizing  him  at  once  as  her  attendant's  ao- 
quamtance,  she  could  hardly  refimin  from  an 
ii^udicious  and  highly  reprehensible  smile  as  she 
suddenly  drew  down  the  blind.  Of  course  this 
young  lady's  behayior  cannot  be  defended ;  but 
we  belieye,  bearing  well  in  mind  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life,  uer  disposition,  the  lociility  in 
which  she  hud  been  educated,  and  the  dreary 
monotony  of  her  existence,  we  shall  not  find  it 
singular,  and  that  most  young  ladies  of  her 
coquettish  character  similarly  situated  might 
haye  been  tempted  to  tlie  same  indiscretion. 
Howeyer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  thence- 
forward there  was  a  yisible  improyement  in  her 
spirits,  and  she  not  unfrequently  seemed  to  annoy 
her  aunt  by  a  too  yehement  display  of  their 
exuberance. 

John  Farley  had  been  absent  two  years  when 
this  stage  of  afitiirs  was  reached.  He  wrote 
just  suSlciently  often  to  let  his  aunt  and  sister 
know  of  his  welfare,  but,  being  naturally  ayerse 
to  penmanship,  his  letters  were  yery  laconic,  and 
beyond  a  few  expressions  of  gratitude,  contained 
nothing  of  any  moment.  The  unlucky  subject 
of  thonng  was  now  neyer  touched  upon ;  Marion, 
as  will  be  remembered,  was  at  school  when  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  happened,  and 
John  Farley  easily  diyined  from  her  letters  that 
his  aunt  had  not  told  his  sister  tmything  about 
his  misfortune.  Hence  he  too  was  silent  on  the 
su^ect. 

One  eyening,  just  before  dinner,  Marion  was 
in  one  of  those  peculiarly  high-spirited  moods 
which  bad  lately  oyei'taken  her,  and  had  eyi- 
dentlv  bestowed  the  gi'catcst  care  on  her  toilette, 
which,  together  wiw  a  new  fashion  she  had 
adopted  ofwcaring  her  hair,  became  her  exceed- 
ingly. She  was  m  the  dmwing-room,  at  the 
piano,  and  rattling  off  with  great  brilliancy  a 
succession  of  the  gayest  and  liyeliest  waltzes, 
when  her  aunt  cntCTed,  stopping  her  ears. 

«« Marion,  Marion,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  loud 
you  are  playing!  You  know  I  do  not  like  that 
sort  of  music.  Leaye  off,  pi-ay  leaye  off!  And 
dear  me,  girl,  what  haye  you  been  doing  to  your 
head?  You  are  foreyer  now  twistfng  and  twirl- 
ing your  hair  into  the  most  fantastic  forms.  I 
am  sm*e  Miss  Sykes  would  never  haye  allowed 
you  to   disfigure   yourself  so,  and    why   you 

should-" 

*'  My  dear  aunt,  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  Miss 
Sykes  used  to  let  us  dress  our  hair  just  as  we 
pleased,  and  I  haye  grown  tired  of  wearing  it 
plastered  down  fiat -to  my  head  like  a  Quakeress." 

"  Indeed,  you  might  imitate  worse  models  than 
Quakeresses ;  and.  Tor  my  part,  I  think  young 
ladies  would  do  well  alwa}  s  to  attend  rather  to 
what  pleases  their  elders  than  themselyes ;  and 
you  know  I  have  said  quite  enough  from  time  to 
time  for  you  to  undcratond  that  I  prefer  your 
bjvir  dressed  in  a  more  modest  and  quiet  style. 
Pray  dou't  let  me  sec  you  come  down  again  such 
a  figure.^ 


Mrs.  Soobeil,  haying  pot  on  herspectadftthe 
better  to  examine  tfab  disputed  ooi^iire,  bad  now 
walked  close  up  to  the  piano,  just  as  Marioi, 
bitinff  her  lip  with  yexadon  at  the  reprimnd, 
was  liehUy  passing  her  taper  fingers  oyer  her 
much-eleyatea  roll  of  hair.  She  wa9  about  to 
make  some  fiuther  injudicious  remark,  when  tke 
old  lady,  with  a  scnden  gesture  of  snrpria^ 
seized  Marion^s  much-b^jewdled  hand,ea{i[^ 
ing  witii  a  yehemence  quite  unnatural  to  bee, 

**  Why,  wbero  dki  you  get  that  ring?  Inerer 
^ye  it  you:  tell  me  instantly  where  you  got  iL 
Why,  it  is  tbe  ring  that  John  mid  he  bad  kxt.- 
thoriitf  of  all  others  that  I  moBtinr]2e,aiiuitl»t 
he  professed  to  haye  left  in  a  coot-podMt!  lUl 
me  Quickly,  did  he  giye  it  you?  and  if  not  fae^ 
whoP  Take  it  off  inunediately;  it^bdooa  to 
me.  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the  woM.  Gfre  it 
to  me,  ehiki,  this  moment,  and  tell  me  where  7011 
got  it  Why  don't  you  speak?  Why  doat  jot 
answer?  " 

And,  without  waiting  for  Mark>n  to  reply,  the 
began  to  twist  and  screw  at  the  finger  unul  ahe 
hiM  succeeded  in  getting  the  ring  oflTaDd  in  bidd- 
ing it  in  her  now  tremoling  hands  close  to  tbe 
lamp.  Still  speaking  rerj  ust,  and  as  if  to  her- 
self, she  went  on: 

**  Yes,  yes;  of  course  it  is  the  some.  I  should 
know  it  amonflst  a  thousand.  What  can  all  this 
mean?  Haye  1  been  duped,  robbed,  by  that  on- 
grateful  boyf  and  has  his  sister  the  fiu»  toflsoDt 
his  p^;ty  thieyings  under  my  yery  eyes?  Am  1 
in  a  dream?    Am  I  going — r  ^ 

And,  her  excitement  completely  oyercominf 
her,  she  tottered  bock  a  step  or  two,  and  auk 
fainUng  into  an  arm-diair,  just  as  Marion,  l»- 
wildered  and  pale,  hastened  to  her  and  rang  tbe 
bell  for  assistance. 

Chaptbh  III. 

Not  yery  sqggestiye  of  romance  is  that  law- 
yer's priyate  room  in  Gray's  Inn,  where  Mr. 
Boscombe  sits  writing  a  long  letter;  y^  if  we 
look  oyer  his  shoulder,  we  may  find  some  inter- 
est in  its  concluding  passages.    He  is  saying: 

*  This  is  to  be  on  epistle  of  wonders,  my  dcv 
Jack;  for  whilst  wrinng  this,  I  haye  reeeiyedft 
letter  Itom  whom,  do  you  think?  Why,  your 
aunt  Scobell!  In  the  first  bhish  of  the  tmngl 
can  hardly  understand  it,  and,  of  course,  dm 
go  down  unmediately ;  I  cannot  but  think  she  is 
Jabcnring  under  some  absurd  mistake.  This  is 
what  she  says : 

•Dene  Coubt,  May  6, 166^ 

'  Sir, — ^My  nephew  mentioned  you  to  me  as  a 
shrewd  man  of  business,  and  a  great  ftiend  of  bU. 
You  haye  now  an  opportunity  of  preying  jov- 
self  both  these.  Shrewd  you  will  oertaimy  bare 
to  be,  and  if  you  con  exculpate  Aapii,  thoe  will 
bo  no  doubt  about  your  fHendship.  I  am  awan 
that  you  are  acquiunted  with  the  chrcumstaooes 
attending  the  loss  by  my  nef^ew  of  a  ««[*• 
longing  to  me,  intrusted  to  his  charge,  xlm 
being  so,  perhaps  you  will  be  able,  in  hisabsmce, 
to  explain  how  I  come  to  find  that  ring  on  ti» 
finger  of  my  niece,  his  sister.  I  am  prepared  to 
giye  you  eyery  opportunity  of  elucidating  tbe 
mystery.  As  the  shortest  way  to  this,  I  propose 
that  you  should  come  down  here  at  your  carli<^ 
conyenience.  I  abstain  from  all  comment  npoo 
the  unpleasant  and  highly  suspicious  means  bj 
which  I  have  recoyered  my  proparty;  for  tbe 
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voUnff  lady  reftiseB  to  give  me  any  aoooant  of 
now  Sie  riDg  came  into  her  poBseflsion.  I  merely 
appeal  to  yon,  as  the  only  person  acquointod 
i^ith  my  nephew  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  to  me,  and  who  is  likely  to  afford  me  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  this  disagreeable  matter. 
I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

MaBY  SCOBEIX.' 

**  Thus  writes  the  did  lady,  and  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  more,  of  course,  until  I  have  been  down. 
XeTertoeless,  I  shall  post  this  at  once,  as  there  is 
a  mail  to  Omada  to-night.  Meanwhile,  make 
your  mind  easy,  and  rely  on  the  shrewdness  and 
friendship  of  yours.  Ton  Bosoombe.^' 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Boscombe  arrived  at 
I>ene  Court,  in  which  secluded  mansion  he  spent 
several  days.  On  his  return  to  town,  he  sat 
down  immediately  to  his  desk,  and  we  will  again 
look  over  his  shoulder  at  what  he  writes : 

«« I  have  just  returned  from  Dene  Court,  my 
dear  Jack,  and  hasten  to  give  you  frdl  partic- 
ulars. 

'*  It  is  really  a  very  curious  affiiir.  Your  aunt 
received  me  with  chilling  politeness,  and,  after 
^ving  mo  a  few  details  as  to  how  she  caught 
sight  of  the  ring  on  your  sister^s  finger,  said, 
*  The  shock  it  save  me  quite  affected  my  nerves. 
I  questioned  Ik&rion  closely.  She  endeavored  to 
erade  my  inquines  by  every  species  of  subter- 
fVi^e;  but  as  tnis  is  certainly  the  ring  John  took 
with  him  to  London,  and  which  he  professed  to 
haye  lost,  I  refused  to  accept  any  of  my  niece's 
evasive  answers;  indeed,  so  evasive  were  they, 
and  finally  so  determined  did  she  seem  not  to  tell 
me  whence  she  got  the  trinket,  that  I  could  but 
come  to  one  conclusion,  distressing  though  it 
was,  viz.,  that  there  had  been  collunon  between 
broUier  and  sister,  and  that  his  account  of  his 
loss  was  simply  a  gross  falsehood.  As  John's 
friend,  I  can  only  leave  the  affair  in  your 
hands.' 

**  I  assured  the  old  ladv  that  I  had  no  doubt  in 
the  end,  at  any  rate,  of  being  able  to  clear  you, 
my  dear  Jack,  from  the  aspersion  she,  in  her  in- 
dignation, cast  upon  you.  Then  I  begged  to  see 
Miss  Farley  alone,  and  I  had  a  long  interview 
with  her;  but  beyond  discovering' tnat  she  was 
the  most  charming  girl  I  ever  saw.  I  might  as 
well  have  remained  in  LoAdon.  She  stouUy  re- 
fused to  tell  me  a  word  abou!i  how  she  got  the 
ring.  I  entreated,  cajoled,  and  finally  threatened, 
witn  a  touch  of  professional  badgering;  nothing 
moved  her.    At  last  I  said : 

*  Well,  Miss  fWley,  I  give  you  half  an  hour 
to  think  over  my  words;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  you  still  refuse,,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences.' 

"  1  rose  and  walked  to  the  door.  As  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  it,  there  was  a  knock  outside;  on 
opening  it,  a  young  woman,  looking  like  a 
ladyVmaid,  drew  aside  to  let  me  pass.  Her 
face  struck  me  as  not  unfamiliar;  but  as  it  was 
of  a  type  of  b^uitv  that  one  often  sees,  this  was 
not  wonderful.  Still,  it  ouzzled  and  perplexed 
me.  I  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Scobell,  told  her 
what  had  passed,  and  then  asked  various  ques- 
tions concerning  the  servants  in  the  house,  and 
especially  about  the  young  woman  I  had  just 
met* 

*  O,  that  was  Ann  Brice,'  said  your  auht.*^ 

Boscombe^s  letter  then  explained  what  Mrs. 


Scobell  told  him  about  the  riding  companion, 
and  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  Tho 
writer  continued : 

'*  At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Sco- 
bell returned  with  me  to  your  sister  for  her 
reply.  In  crossing  the  hall,  we  found  her  unex- 
pectedly dressed  in  her  riding-habit.  As  her 
aunt  was  expressing  surpiise  at  this,  and  per- 
emptorily ordering  her  not  to  go  out,  I  turned 
towards  the  door  where  the  horses  were  stand- 
ing, and  came  face  to  face  with  ^is  Ann  Brice, 
attired  in  hat  and  habit.  Then,  in  an  instaut, 
all  my  perplexity  about  her  face  vanished;  tho 
whole  tuing  wiis  clear  to  me,  and,  for  the  torst 
time,  I  saw  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  The  semi- 
masculine  dress,  with  its  tight-fitting  body  and 
high  collar,  together  with  the  mairs  hat,  re- 
vealed her  to  me  in  her  true  light  at  a  gltmce ; 
and  in  Ann  Brice,  tlie  female  equerry  in  waiting, 
I  at  once  recognized  the  tailor^s  apprentice  that 
took  your  coat  away  from  Jermyn  Street,  and 
on  whose  feminine  looks  I  had  then  commented. 
She  evidently  did  not  know  me;  so  acting 
promptly,  I  said : 

*  Will  you  let  me  speak  a  word  with  youP 
Just  come  into  this  room  for  a  minute;*  and 
seeing  me  enter  a  little  study  giving  upon  the 
hall,  she  followed  mo  with  an  air  of  surprise, 
and  without  the  least  hesitation. 

*  Now,*  I  said,  when  I  had  closed  the  doot^ 
and  had  whispered  a  word  of  explanation  to 
Scobell,  *we  will  have  no  beating  about  the 
bush,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once.  You  stole 
a  ring  from  the  pocket  of  a  coat,  when,  nearly 
three  years  ago,  you  passed  for  a  tailor^s  apprcn** 
tice  in  tho  employ  of  Mr.  Tripper.  Nay,  don't 
deny  it;  that  ring  has  been  found  on  Miss  Far- 
ley^s  finger.  If  she  had  simply  bought  it  of 
you,  she  would  have  said  so  at  once,  and  I 
should  have  contented  myself  with  giving  you 
into  custody;  as  it  is,  she  refuses  to  give  any 
account  of  how  she  came  by  it.  Why  does  she 
do  this?  You  know:  so  come,  make  a  full  con- 
fession, and  we  will  condone  your  part  in  the 
ofiair,  because  my  chief  object  since  the  prop- 
erty has  been  recovered,  is  to  protect  the  young 
lady  from  some  scheme  of  which  you  are  the 
instrument.  Explain  all  at  once,  or  you  wUl 
find  yourself  in  Lewes  Gaol  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.' 

'*  Utterly  taken  aback  by  the  suddenness  of 
my  accusation,  she  nevertheless  put  a  bold  face 
on  it,  and  denied   any   knowledge  of  what  I 

meant. 

'Very  well,*  I  said,  'do  as  you  please;  but 
you  will  not  leave  this  room  except  in  custody, 
unless  you  accede  to  my  commands.  I  know 
more  of  you,  you  see,  than  you  suspect.* 

*'  With  this,  I  walked  out  of  the  room,  which 
was  a  small  one,  having  but  a  single  window 
high  up,  and  locked  the  door  behina  me.  Miss 
Farley  had  gone  back  to  her  room,  and  the 
horses  had  been  sent  away. 

'  Let  some  one,  mv  dear  madame,'  I  said,  as 
soon  as  I  had  reiomed  Mi-s.  Scobell  in  the 
drawing-room,  'riaeoffat  onc&  for  the  nearest 
constable;  I  shall  have  to  give  Ann  Brice  into 
his  charge.' 

"  Then  I  explained  who  it  was  I  had  discov- 
ered in  her  niece's  female  eouerry. 

*  My  identification  of  her,^  I  continued,  *as  the 
tailor's  apprentice  accounts  at  once  for  the  ring 
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bein^  in  this  house,  and  so  for,  I  think  you  will 
admit,  thoroughly  exculpates  my  friend  John. 
We  have  only  now  to  fina  out  why  Miss  Farl^ 
is  so  silent  about  it,  and  this  we  shall  easily  do,  if 
we  are  driyen  to  it,  by  searching  her  desk,  or  any 
place  she  keeps  stuaiously  locRed.  Meanwhile 
[nay  I  ring  the  bellP ' 

"  The  oUl  lady  begsed  I  would  give  my  own 
orders,  and  act  as  1  thought  best.  A  servant 
entered,  and  after  telling  him  what  to  do,  and 
i^henhe  had  left  the  room,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Scobell, 

'Go  to  your  niece,  tell  her  what  has  trans- 
pired about  Ann  Brice,  and  once  more  entreat 
oer  to  be  open  with  you.  If  she  still  refuses, 
we  must  do  as  I  said.' 

"  I  now  retired  to  the  room  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  me,  and  which  partially  overlooked 
the  stables,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  a  side  gate  to 
them  leading  into  a  by-lane. 

"I  sat  down  at  the  window,  and  began  to 
muse  over  the  strangeness  of  my  position,  and 
the  coincidences  which  had  led  to  it.  I  had  so 
remained,  perhaps,  half  an  hour,  when  I  saw  a 
stable  lad  gently  leading  a  horse  through  the 
gate  I  have  just  mentioned.  Aiter  quietly  shut- 
ting it,  he  mounted  and  rode  slowly  awav ;  then 
he  broke  into  a  brisk  trot;  but  where  the  road 
began  to  turn  he  put  hts  horse  at  a  low  hedge, 
leaped  over  it,  and,  plunging  into  a  thicket  at 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  was  lost  to  view. 

*My  messenger  at  last  I '  I  thought.  '  I  was 
in  hopes  he  had  started  long  ago;  *  and  I  con- 
tinued my  musing.  Presently  my  attention 
was  again  Aroused  by  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs, 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  riderless  steed  coming 
briskly  alon^  the  lane  towards  the  stable  door, 
with  his  bridle  hanging  loose.  The  beast  stopped 
on  reaching  the  gate,  and  whinnied  for  admis- 
sion. 

*  My  messenger  has*  been  thrown,'  I  thought; 
and  as  tliere  was  not  a  creature  about,  I  i*an 
down  stairs,  called  the  butler,  and  told  him 
about  the  loose  horse. 

*  I  am  afraid  the  boy  you  sent  after  the  consta- 
ble has  been  thrown,'  I  added. 

*  Boy,  sh*! '  said  the  man;  *  it  were  Mr.  Peters 
the  groom  J  sent,  sir.' 

'  Whoever  you  sent,  his  horse  has  come  back 
without  him.    Let  us  go  and  see  about  it.' 

"The  man  led  the  way  to  the  stable  yard,  and 
was  going  to  the  principal  gates,  when  I  cried 
out: 

'  The  horse  is  at  the  door  in  the  lane! ' 

*  Why,  what  can  that  mean  P '  said  the  man 
surprised.  'Mr.  Peters  did  not  go  that  way; 
no  one  ever  goes  out  there.'  And  when  the 
animal,  shaking  his  head,  trotted  briskly  in,  the 
man  appeared  quite  bewildered. 

•Wliy,  bless  mc,'  he  exclaimed,  'this  is  Miss 
Farley's  horse!  I  hope  the  young  lady  has  not 
been  thrown ! ' 

'  Miss  Farley  usually  rides  on  a  lady's  saddle, 
I  should  think,'  said  I;  "  she  has  not  been  rid- 
ing on  this.' 

*No,  of  course  not,  sir;  but  then  who  has? 
I  must  call  Williams.' 

**  He  led  tlie  hbrse  to  the  stable,  where  I  fol- 
lowed him.  The  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes 
was  a  hat  and  habit.  In  a  moment  a  thought 
flashed  across  me,  and  I  rushed  back  to  the 
house,  unlocked  the 'door  of  the  study  in  which 
I  had  secured  ray  prisoner,  and  found  the  win- 
dow open  and  the  room  empty ! 


"Scarcely  had  I  realiased  the  fiict  that  Ann 
Brice  had  made  her  escape  in  a  stable-boy's 
dress,  than  I  was  summoned  to  Mrs.  Scobell; 
and  afta:  we  had  both  expressed  our  n^et  at 
this  catastrophe,  she  said : 

"  I  have  acted  aa  you  desired,  Mr.  Boscombe, 
and  taken  possession  of  this  little  desk  belonging 
to  my  niece.  I  requested  her  to  give  me  the 
key,  after  briefly  telling  her  pf  the  discovery  you 
had  made;  and  upon  her  positive  refusal,  I 
simply  walked  away  from  ner  room  with  it 
under  my  arm.  And  as  it  is  the  only  receptacle 
she  keeps  scrupulously  locked,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  its  contents  will  throw  light  on  this  aflSiir, 
and  I  heg  that  you  will  immediately  break  it 
open.' 

'It  is  a  very  unpleasant  office,'  I  answered, 
*  but  it  must  be  done,  and  here  now,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  servants,  as  we  must  on 
no  account  let  them  suppose  that  what  is  going 
on  has  any  concern  witn  the  young  lady.* 

"I  easily  pried  open  the  slight  lock  witli  a 
pair  of  strong  scissors,  and  amongst  a  quantity 
of  feminine  trifles  came  upon  several  bundles  of 
letters,  tied  with  blue  nbbon.  They  were  all 
undirected,  but  on  each  envelope,  in  Miss  Far- 
ley's handwriting,  was  a  dote,  undoubtedly  that 
on  which  each  note  had  been  received. 

'As  she  is  so  methodical,'  I  said,  'so  will 
we  be ;  you  shall  look  at  them,  Mrs.  Scobell,  in 
rotation.' 

"  Well,  my  dear  Jack,  you  can  guess  that  they 
were  love-letters,  beginning  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest for  meetings ;  then  showing  that  meetings 
had  taken  place,  and  the  latter  ones  pointing  to 
the  advisability  of  an  elopement,  very  many 
marked  and  anxious  inquiries  ran  through  this 
latter  part  of  the  correspondence — as  to  the 
young  laj^y's  ways  and  means,  and  especially 
as  to  what  amount  of  ready  money,  jewelry, 
etc.,  she  could  lay  her  hands  on  for  travelling 
purposes.  Of  course  the  expressions  of  a£ 
miration,  adoration  and  devotion  grew  warmer 
and  warmer,  while  constant  reference  was  made 
to  the  services  of  '  our  faitliful  ally  Ann.* 

"  When  the  old  lady  had  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  main  purport  of  the  letters,  I  exam- 
ined one  myself.  It,  with  the  rest,  only  bore 
the  signature  of  '  Jamie,*  and  was  neither  dated 
nor  addressed ;  but  the  handwiiting?  That  was 
not  strange  to  me,  I  felt  certain  the  instant  I 
looked  at  It.  Yet  where  liad  I  seen  it?  Whose 
was  it?  It  was  a  very  characteristic  one,  and  I 
had'  seen  it  before,  I  could  swear.  I  endeavored 
to  recall  my  experiences  of  caligrnphy,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  1  remembered  a  certain  forgery 
case  in  which,  about  four  years  ago,  I  was  at- 
torney for  prosecution,  and  m  which  the  accused 
only  escaped  by  the  skm  of  his  teeth.  Yes,  and 
this  was  the  handwriting  of  that  same  accused 
— an  adventurer  with  the  shadiest  of  characters, 
a  fellow  known  about  town  as  James  Snow,  a 

food  looking,  flashy,  betting  man,  with  a  big 
lack  beard;  they  used  to  call  him  "Black 
Snow."  I  had  then  to  compare  and  narrowly 
examine  lots  of  his  handwriting,  and  here  was 
some  more  of  it,  not  a  doubt! 

"  I  told  your  aunt  my  suspicion,  my  certainty, 
and  said : 

'This  attempt  to  entrap  your  niece  into  an 
elopement  is  simply  another  of  the  many  mscsd- 
ities  incidental  to  his  career.  Ann  Brice  is  a  fe- 
male accomplice,  a  conclusion  which  her  apti- 
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tude  for  disguise  and  our  previous  acquaintance 
with  her  confirm* 

'  With  this  clue,  Mrs.  Scobell/  I  went  on,  •  I 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  fen*etinff  out  this 
£0  >undrel,  but  for  the  8a*Ke  of  your  niece's  repu- 
tation, I  would  advise  that  we  do  not  prosecute. 
He  will  keep  clear  of  Dene  Court  as  soon  as  he 
hears  from  his  aoxK)mplice  that  his  little  game  is 
is  up;  no  doubt  she  is  gone  to  ioin  him.  You 
have  recovered  your  ring,  and  all  that  now 
seems  to  me  necessary  is  to  convince  Miss  Far- 
ley of  the  lucky  escape  she  has  had.  Surely, 
when  she  is  brought  to  understand  this^  contri- 
tion will  replace  obstinacv.* 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  «fack,  if  I  only  had  the 
pen  of  a  good  novelist  instead  of  that  of  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  lawyer,  I  would  describe  in  detail 
what  followed.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  say  that 
when  at  length  your  sister  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  never  saw  a  more  obstinate  young 
laay,  nor  when  she  left  it,  one  more  penitect. 
I  showed  her  the  exact  state  of  af&irs,  what 
we  had  discovered,  and  how,  if  she  compelled 
us,  we  should  have  to  send  her  inamorato  into 

Eenal  servitude,  as  the  safest  means  of  putting 
cr  and  her  prospects  beyond  his  reach.  Then 
the  old  lady  talked  to  her  in  quite  an  altered  and 
affectionate  tone,  and  between  us  in  a  very  little 
while  we  brought  her  to  tears;  nay,  before  the 
interview  was  over  she  expressed  great  shame  at 
having  allowed  herself  to  fall  into  such  a  vulgar 
trap,  *declai'ing  that  she  had  really  behaved  as 
she  had  out  of  thoughtless  frolic  and  a  desire  for 
amusement. 

•  As  to  falling  in  love  with  the  creature,'  she 
said  indignant^,  *!  had  no  feeling  of  the  kind. 
1  kept  his  letters  for  fun,  and  I  accepted  the  ring 
for  fun.  He  only  gave  it  to  me  the  same  after- 
noon that  you  discovered  it,  aunt ;  only  I  didn't 
like  being  made  to  tell,  and  I  was  determined  I 
would  not;  and  now  I  am  very  sorry— and  let 
me  burn  those  horrid  letters  at  once.' 

'*With  this  she  seized  the  letters  and  threw 
them  on  the  fire ;  but  I  kept  a  portion  of  one  as 
a  specimen  of  handwriting. 

'*  Anything  like  the  gratitude  of  your  aunt  for 
my  management  of  this  delicate  business  I  never 
saw;  ^the  old  lady  shed  tears  of  delight. 

*  Perhaps,  Mr.  Boscombe,'  she  said,  *I  have 
boen  a  little  selfish  and  forgetful  that  this  must 
be  a  dull  house  for  a  young,  hi^h-spirited  girl. 
I  must  tiy  and  make  her  life  a  httle  more  lively, 
and  have  people  to  see  me;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  often  come  down  and  give  me  the  Saturaay 
to  Monday  visit  that  you  ousiness  men  ^e  so 
fond  of;  and  let  it  be  soon,  Mr.  Boscombe,  please, 
for  I  have  some  more  family  business  that  I 
should  like  to  put  into  your  hands." 

**So  my  d?ar  Jack,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
go  down  again  next  week." 
Then  the  letter  ended  with  the  usual  friendly 
mmonplaees. 

"^e  promise  to  make  her  house  a  more  suitable 
'  for  her  niece  was  faithfully  kept  by  Mrs 
^d  the  going  and  coming  of  carriages, 

^'umerous  little  dinner  parties,  and  even 
Njch  in  time  succeeded  Mr  Boscombe^s 
"^Dene  Court,  culminated  the  follow- 
>  a  festival  which  created  auite  a 
.leighborhood.    Such  a  grand  wed- 
«ot  often  take  place  in  that  rural  dis- 
^verything  conspired  to  the  success  of 
A»sion :  never  had  the  sun  ehone  brighter 
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upon  a  bride;  the  bells  of  the  old  churc— 
Poynings  had  never  sounded  a  merrier  pcul. 
and.  a  happier  pair  than  Tom  Boscombe,  nnci 
Marion  his  wife,  had  never  departed  on  their 
honeymoon. 

Full  accounts  of  these  proceedings,  and  what 
had  led  to  them,  reached  John  Farley,  of  course, 
from  tlie  pen  of  his  faithful  friend  and  brother; 
but  it  was  more  than  a  yeai*  after  his  roaiTingo 
before  any  letter  was  despatched  to  Ctumda 
which  it  concerns  us  acrain  to  take  a  glance  at 
over  the  shoulder  of  its"  writer.  It  plunged  at 
once  into  the  main  subject : 

**  I  should  not  have  written  again  so  immedi- 
ately, my  dear  Jack,  were  it  not  that  a  funny 
thing  has  just  happened.  I  was  sent  for  the 
other  day  to  defend  a  man  calling  himself  James 
Capper,  who  had  got  into  a  scrape  for  horsc- 
chaunting;  a  nice  reputable  case,  youUl  say;  but 
mati'imony  is  an  expensive  amusement,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  turn  my  back  upon  business,  crim- 
inal or  otherwise — and  who  do  you  think  ho 
turned  out  to  be?  Why,  my  old  friend  Jhn 
Snow,  the  forger  and  also  the  writer  of  the  love- 
letters  to  your  sister;  the  eminent  adventurer, 
friend,  and  accomplice  of  Mistress  Ann  Bricc. 
Yes,  here  he  was  in  U'ouble  again,  and  asking 
me  this  time  to  delend  him.  The  confidences 
passing  between  a  prisoner  and  Ids  attorney  are 
sacred ;  but  I  don^t  mind  telling  you  that  when 
I  had  mastered  his  present  case,  and  settled  with 
him  our  lino  of  defence,  I  said :  *  Now  come,  for 
my  satisfaction,  just  tell  me  about  tliat  job  of  the 
rinff ;  how  did  you  set  it  from  Ann  Brice,  to  erive 
to  mat  young  lady  down  at  Dene  Court?  What 
was  your  connection  with  her  riding-woman, 
formerly  the  tailor's  apprentice?  ' 

*'  He  was  completely  stagfi;ered,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  his  identity ;  but  when  he  realized 
the  situation  ho  treated  it  as  a  joke. 

*  Well,  upon  my  life,'  he  said,  laughing,  •  this 
is  a  queer  whirligig  of  afiah^!  To  Uiink  of  my 
sending  for  you  of  all  men,  and  after  youM  once 
be^n  against  me  tool  And  it  was  you,  was  it, 
that  scared  poor  little  sis  out  of  her  wits,  and 
made  her  neai-ly  break  her  neck  by  jumping  out 
of  that  window  in  her  habit? ' 

'  Little  sis?    Do  you  mean  Ann  Brit^e? ' 

'  Yes,  she  is  a  young  sister  of  mine ;  Ann  Brice 
is  only  an  alias,  one  ol  many.  But  it  seems  to 
me  you  want  to  know  too  much,'  he  went  on 
after  a  pause;  *  but  I  suppose  I  must  oblige  you. 
It  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Oiu*  father  was  a  trainer  at 
Malton  in  Yorkshire;  he  got  into  trouble  when 
we  were  young  'uns,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own 
devices :  they  were  numerous  and  ingenious,  for 
we  were  pretty  fly,  and  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  I 
took  to  the  tiU'f,  and  haven't  done  badly  on  the 
whole;  I  have  always  lived  like  a  gentleman, 
only  I've  had  bad  *luck  lately.  I  kept  sissy 
quite  straight  for  a  long  time ;  then — well,  ex- 
cuse details;  but  she  was  always  nimble  with 
her  fingers,  and  I  thought  the  tailoring  trade 
would  suit  her;  and  as  she  had  to  make  herself 
scarce  and  useful,  I  sent  her  to  London  in  dis- 
guise; and,  as  she  was  a  girl  of  resources,  she 
turned  her  boyish  looks  to  good  account,  got  en- 
gaged as  a  sewer  to  the  celebrated  Tripper  (  he 
has  made  to^  for  me  in  his  time),  and  there  she 
found  the  ring,  and  sent  it  to  me  by  letter  the 
same  afternoon.  I  was  down  at  f^ewmarket 
and  rather  flush  just  then ;  so  I  sent  her  a  fiver 
for  it,  put  it  aside,  and  thought  no  more  about 
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u      'Later  on,  business  of  a  preesmg  nature 
Scried  me  to  Brighton,  and  just  about  ficn  sissy 
Xught  it  better  to  resume  l'er.P«tt»«»^..  "i* 
'Mp  the  tailoring;    soAo  joined  me  U)«e. 
Well,  one  day.  she  caaglit  sight  of  a  queer 
adverti8oment.'which  you  have  P~b»bly  h^r* 
of  as  vou  seem  to  know  so  much,  and  we  thought 
ftffl^  opening.    As  a  litfle 'un  shehad 
teSn  pretty  good  at  riSing;   so-but  you  know 
what  followed." 
"  Yes :  but  the  ringP  "  I  inquired. 
"  O,  when  sis  put  me  up  to  that  uncommon^ 
handsome   young   heiress,  and   whilst  T  waa 
^ing  on  ttie  game,-though  with  »  d«dof 
difficulty,  1  must  confess,  she  was  so  very  c^.- 
I^ppi^  in  overhauling  my  effecte  to  come 
aCToS^e  bauble     I  had  forgotten  I  h^  it,  for 
I^  Sll  very  flush.    I  though  it  would  make 
•  pretty  present  and  inspire  confidence;  and  be 
Liged  to  my  stupidity !   for  it  was  just  this 

that  blew  the  whole  guff! 
"But  didn't  Ann  caution  you  P 

"  bL.  your  heart,  she  Ad.  t  know  I'd  k^t 

the  ring:  didn't  know  it  myself.    We  had  «m> 

Kotten  ai  about  it,  and  I  never  ^q'"'*^  whoe 

Kuad  it;  that  only  came  out  afterwards  when 

*'  fSSd^t  L  know  that  you  had  given  the 

'^?(J?:S'"nft!*'^'e"used  to  stroll  in  the 
l»n«i  together,  and  sis  pkked  goosbemes ;  that  s 
the  polite  term,  I  think."  „„„„«. 

"Ind  she  didn't  remember  that  the  yoiw« 
lad^name  was  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  gentle- 
^  who  had  lost  the  ring  three  y«tf8  a^? 

"No.  she  did  not;  and  that  was  hei  great 
blundS.  Who  would  have  ,ever  thought  of 
things  working  round  to  tbat? 

'•l-hen  MiM  Brice  must  have  Iwen  ratdor 
astonish^  to  hear  where  it  had  turned  upP  " 

"  Y«  she  was,  and  could  not  make  it  out  at 
first -^ut  when  you  locked  her  into  the  room 
S\TtZ  to%«t.two  and  two  t^jej. 

?W  and  pXg  me  up  to  w6at  had  happened 
clem  ««"  P""^8  heine  a  giri  of  resources,  she 

loo«*  and  came  to  me  at  Brighton,  wuicn 
eU^ble^ocaU^  we  thought  it  prudent  to  va^te. 
&"  .Sded  th&  good-looW  ««^.P.  ^•^,"«h. 
as  he  stroked  his  now  shaven  cheek,     twM  a 

CTcat  pity ;  a  beautiful  ?a«nVPlil«<^i*"  V^?f/^ 
Sfnot  converting  that  jewel  when  I  first  got  it, 

but  accidents  wiirhM)pen,  &c.  , 

•  And  vour  devoted  Ann?'  I  inquired. 
« AL   ioor  child,'  he  answered,  'she  went  to 
Austoli^ore  thali  a  year  ago.    I  was  sonry  to 
C  b«-r  but  it  was  the  wisest  course.    Do  you 

"'tt^'^TrwT.^;  'that's  enou^.  I  un- 
derft^d.  Good-morning;'  and  I  lefk  bim  m 
SS  Fields,  where  Ee  was  confined  on  re- 

fZble    however  w^^^^  I  conduct  his  case;  and 
iS^^t  mir^m  a  little  ungrateful,  consider- 1 


inff  how  much  I  owe  to  him.  I  shan't  be  sorry 
if  lie  gets  put  mto  safe  keeping  for  a  lengthened 
periocr.' 

Though  the  farther  correspondence  b^een 
Boflcomhe  and  Farley  entered  into  many  detoite 
concemmg  the  discovery  of  Uiis  Bwidle  of  the 
mnffTandTtho  way  in  which  it  had  Imked  the 
two  families  together,  we  are  in  no  way  wn- 
cemed  in  them,  beyond  knowing  that  the  allian^ 
has  turned  out  one  of  the  very  happiest  tliat  the 
whurligig  of  trifling  events  could  possiblybriB^ 
aboutT  J^'<>»*^  ^'^'^*^' 


DAISIES. 
FN  B.    The  daisies  referred  to  are  the  Eng- 
lish kind;  the  Sundav-school  lesson  is  suited  to 
any  longitude.    Ed,j 

How  bare  the  garden  bordera  lie 
Beneath  a  changeful,  dappled  sky  I 

The  snow  has  passed  away : 
But  sudden  gusts  of  sleet  and  rain 
Beat  hard  agahist  the  window-pane. 
This  February  day. 

Yet  to  the  pauses  of  the  storm 
The  mellow  sunshine  flickers  warm 
-    On  mossy  garden  ways ; 
The  thrush  we  fed  the  winter  long 
Fours  forth  at  totervals  his  song 
Of  love  and  lengthentog  days. 

The  plot  of  flreshentofif  grassy  sward, 
In  all  Its  length  is  thickly  storred 

With  daisies  gold  and  white, 
That  skyward  lift,  m  fearless  grace, 
Itarough  sun  and  shower  each  smihng  &ee, 

With  equable  delight. 

They  crave  not  culture's  cunntog  care, 
But  blossom  brightiy  everywhef^ 

With  spring's  first  breeae  and  beam ; 
Coeval  with  the  thrushes'  song. 
They  bloom  the  sunny  summer  long, 

By  meadow,  lawn  and  stream. 

We  tread  them  down  with  hastyteet. 
To  pull  some  &irer  blossom,  sweet 

With  coveted  perfume ;  ,  ^^^ 

But  fi-om  the  pressure  rough  and  rude 
They  gaOy  spring,  aflresh  endued 

With  honest,  hopeful  bloom. 

They  mind  us  to  their  silent  way. 
Of  iove  that  blesses  e\ery  day 

Our  pathway  on  the  earth ; 
Of  love  that  wakes  whUe  cahn  we  sleep, 
Of  love  that  aches  whene'er  we  weep. 

Yet  counted  little  worth, 

of  love  we  trample  down  to  reach 
A  Ughter  love,  that  wUl  but  teach 

Our  heart»  a  dreadful  ^re ; 
Of  love  that  springs,  as  daises  do. 
For  ever  strong,  for  ever  new, 

In  rapture  or  despair. 

They  mind  us  in  their  humble  guise 
Of  homely  duties  that  arise 

In  every  human  life ; 
We  tread  these  lowly  duties  down, 
Sd  ^pat  shadowy  flowers  to  crown 

A  vato  ideal  strifb. 

Yet  to  each  path,  Uke  daisies  set. 
These  humbler  duties  stiU  are  met ; 

God  guide  our  feeble  will  I 
That  v/hen  our  vrild  ambiUons  fade, 
We,  turning  humbly  to  the  shade, 

May  find  our  daisies  still.  ^^^  ^  y^,  j^iHi. 
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Sm  BOBEBT  PEEL  AND  TUB  COUBT. 

The  extraordinary  letter  of  Sir  Robeit  Peel, 
published  in  VanUy  Ihir,  and  which  has  ap- 
peared with  comments  in  almost  eveiy  newspaper 
in  England,  will,  we  hope;  give  a  timely  and 
very  mucbnieeded  warmns;  to'  the  English 
Comt,  and  we  trust  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Queen.  It  reveals  a  social  danger  which  might, 
if  soffei'ed  to  grow,  become  very  serious,  and 
neatly  aflfect  the  popularity  of  the  moniirchy. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  recently,  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, attacked  Lord  Chelmsfora,  as  an  officer 
"Who  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  command  in 
South  .^Jrica,  and  would  not  be  retained,  but  for 
the  foyoritism  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  introduced,  moreover, 
rather  apropM  of  nothing,  some  animadversions 
on  George  Iy.,  whom  he  pictured,  after  Thacke- 
ray, as  blubbering  with  cura9oa  while  talking  of 
his  scruples  about  the  coronation  oath.  The 
speech,  though  rambling  and  ill-considered,  as 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  speeches  often  are,  was  full  of 
rough,  brusaue  humor  and  point,  and  could 
tiardly  be  saia  to  transcend  the  limits  allowed  in 
Parliamentary  discussion,  ever  since  Parlia- 
ments were.  If  the  personages  concerned  had 
been  great  officials  of  the  ordinary  kind,  the 
attacks  would  have  passed  without  notice,  or 
with  the  remark  that  the  member  for  T^m worth 
spoke  as  bitterly  as  if  he  had  been  personally 
aggrieved  by  Isandlana.  The  words,  however, 
gave  great  offence  to  royal  personages^  who 
appear  to  have  expressed  it  in  tne  form  of  some 
threat  to  take  no  further  notice  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  80  publicly  uttered  that  the  words  were 
published  in  Vanity  Fair,  one  of  the  now  endless 
list  of  ••  Society  "  papers.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  irra- 
tated  to  a  degree  haraly  comprehensible  to  men 
outside  the  sacred  circle  of  the  Court,  immedi- 
ately ffi-ed  off  to  the  editor  of  Vanity  Fair  the 
following  amazing  letter,  which,  apart  altogether 
from  any  question  of  taste  and  judgment,  is  sat- 
urated in  everv  line  with  ftiry  against  the  royal 
>nages  who,  he  supposed,  had   condemned 
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air  E.  Ftd,  to  the  EdUar  of  Vanity  Fair : 

WnrTEHALL,  April  15th,  1879. 
*'SiB, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
following  statement,  which  appears  in  your 
print  of  April  12th:— 'Sir  R.  PeeVs  recent 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  very  nat- 
urally given  great  offence,  in  consequence  of  his 
disrespectful  allusion  to  George  IV.,  and  his 
personal  remiurks  upon  the  Queen,  and  several 
members  of  the  royal  family  have  declared  their 
intention  never  to  take  any  notice  of  Sir  Robert 
for  the  futm*e.*  It,  is  superfluous  to  observe  that 
such  a  statement  is  a  very  impudent  expression 
of  the  latest  development  of  the  ridiculous  Impe- 
rialism of  the  present  day;  and  in  the  official 
attempt  to  gag  Members  of  Parliament  in  the 
free  debate  of  questions  of  public  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  published  menace  of  the 
royal  displeasure,  there  is  a  clear  breach  of  priv- 
ilege, recalling  the  most  stupid  exhibitions  of 
royal  misconduct  Royal  displeasure!  Imperial 
censure!  And  because  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  dares  to  express  his  opinion  in  his 

Elace  in  Parliament,  and  to'quote  Thackeray  and 
istory  in  support  of  that  opinion!  After  all,  it 
is  notorious  that  two  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily indulged  in  similar  threats,  and  a  great  deal 


worse,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  regards  Mr.  Glad* 
stone,  while  the  language  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  respect  to  the  late  government  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  comment  at  this 
present  moment.  You  appear  to  be  instructed 
to  make  me  a  challenge,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  channel  through  which  it  comes»  I  accept 
with  great  pleasure ;  and  as  you  invite  me  to  a 
^ame  which  two  can  play  at,  one  of  the  parties 
m  the  contest  may  prove  a  pungent  critic  of  the 

coming  K and  Co.;    and,  by  the  way,  I 

would  advise  you  strongly,  as  you  profess  to  be 
the  depository  of  the  imperial  confidence,  to  be  a 
little  more  discreet  in  the  eiroulation  of  yom* 
authorized  versions  of  royal  messages,  or  they 
may  get  you  into  trouble.  Like  many  others,  I 
have  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  your  insolence 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  your  personalities 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  honoi*able 
and  legitimate  duties  of  jom'nalism,  you  will 
find  me  now  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  But 
as  in  the  present  instance  you  act  as  the  plenipo- 
tentiary of  royalty,  go  and  tell  your  master  tnat 
I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  bo  smothered  by 
imperial  menaces ;  and  unless  I  i*eceive  the  most 
ample  satisfaction  from  the  royal  sources  which 
have  made  you  their  most  impudent  mouthpiece, 
I  shall  send  a  copy  of  your  statement,  toother 
with  a  copy  of  my  reply,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  And  as  jou 
have  published  and  circulated  such  a  declaration 
of  the  intentions  of  the  royal  family ,  with  the 
respect  to  my  remarks  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  shall  also  avail  myself  of  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  publish  and  to  placard  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  under  the  heading  of  *  Sir  Robert 
Peel  fuid  the  Rest  of  the  Roval  Family,*  both 
your  official  notification  of  the  royal  message 
and  my  contemptuous  acknowledgement. — I  am» 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant." 

The  editor  of  F(m%  J^r  did  not  publish  the 
letter,  and  the  whole  affidr  might  have  dropped 
into  oblivion,  but  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  hear- 
ing, in  some  way,  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  annoy- 
ance, forwarded  to  him  an  assurance  that  the 
statement  in  Vanity  Fair  had  not  be^  inserted 
**  either  by  his  Royal  Highnesses  authority,  or 
by  his  knowledge.'*^  As  nobody  ever  suspected 
the  Prince  of  Wales  of  editing  Vanitv  Fair^  the 
statement  seems  superfluous;  but  oir  Robert 
Peel,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  if  rov- 
alty  condemned  him  his  social  position  was  in 
danger,  and  he  must  stand  at  bay,  forwarded 
the  Prince's  assurance  to  the  Times.  Thereupon 
the  editor  of  Vanity  Fair^  irritated  in  his  turn, 
first  called  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  witlidraw  his 
letter  unconditionally,  and  then  receiving  no 
reply,  published  it  for  the  admiration  of  theworld. 

The  incident  is  not  an  edifving  one  from 
any  point  of  view,  and  we  ao  not  wonder 
that  it  has  led  to  somewhat  severe  comments, 
both  on  Royal  personages,  for  whom  the  digni- 
fied part  is  to  treat  all  newspaper  reports  wi^ 
calm  indifference;  and  on  the  langoa^  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  seems,  in  his  hardly  intelligi- 
ble rage  at  the  injustice  he  assumed  to  be  done 
him,  to  have  lost  sight  altogether  of  some  useful 
social  restndnts;  but  the  moral  we  desire  to 
draw  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  It  wiU  be 
well  if  the  attention  of  the  queen  is  called,  as 
the  attention  of  the  Prince  Consort,  had  he  been 
alive,  would  certainly  have  been  called,  to  the 
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danger  which  attends  the  formation,  and  still 
more  the  public  recognition  of  anything  like  a 
Court  party  m  politics.  There  is  such  a  dangar 
now  existing.  All  through  the  struggle  upon 
the  Eastern  Question,  which  interested  and  ex- 
cited *•  society  "  as  it  has  never  been  excited  or 
interested  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  too  much  whispering  that  the  "  Court,"  as 
apai*t  from  the  sovereign — that  is,  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  their 
attendants,  also  dependants  and  friends — were 
strongly  upon  one  side  or  the  other;  that  this  or 
that  slight  had  t)een  passed  to  indicate  their 
opinion  about  great  personages  in  the  State,  and 
that  social  *•  consequences"  would  be  felt  by 
persons  mai'kedly  in  opposition  to  their  view. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  how 
far  these  whispers  were  well  founded  or  ill 
founded,  or  pure  inventions — probably  each  of 
tlio  three  epithets  was  justifiea  about  some  of 
them — the  object  being  to  point  out  that  they 
are  all  alike  bad  and  dangerous,  for  all  alike  tend 
to  bring  the  royal  family,  which  if  it  is  to  retain 
the  special  privileges  it  claims,  must  remain  in 
political  seclusion,  into  the  full  glare  of  politics, 
and  accumulate  on  tliem  the  likings  and  the  ha- 
treds which  make  and  break  great  institutions. 
The  influence  of  the  "  Coui-t,"  aa  apart  from  the 
queen,  is  still  very  considerable  indeed.  One 
royal  personage  will  be  sovereign.  Another  is 
commander-in-chief,  or  as  he  is  called,  with 
amusing  constitutional  pedantry,  ••  the  field-mar- 
shal commanding-in-chief."  Another,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  shortly  command  in  Ireland,  as  a 
training  for  his  future  position  at  the  Hoive 
Guai-ds.  All  stand  very  close  to  the  dispensers 
of  paU'onage,  and  have  a  necessary  weight  with 
them;  while  in  whole  services  their  opinion 
makes,  or  is  believed  to  make,  the  difference  be- 
tween neglect  and  rapid,  or  at  all  events  un- 
checked promotion.  In  spite  of  all  the  purity 
of  modern  administration,  persons  acceptaole  to 
the  Court  rise  much  more  rapidly  in  all  depart- 
ments of  work  than  persons  detestable,  and  that 
is  a  very  great  influence.  It  needs,  to  be  safe,  to 
bo  used  with  vei^  great  discretion  and  with  an 
entire  avoidance  of  parade.  It  is  opposed  in 
theory  to  the  English  method  of  government. 
It  is  opposed  to  tnat  desire  of  efficiency  which 
ought  to  govern  all  appointments.  And  it  is 
opposed  to  that  popular  sense  of  justice  in  har- 
mony with  which  the  services,  if  they  are  to  be 
either  popular  or  contented,  must  ultimately  Ise 
governed. 

As  regards  the  sovereign  herself  or  himself, 
the  jealousy  of  Court  favor  is  not,  it  is  true, 
acute.  Not  to  mention  the  profoimd  national 
confidence  in  the  Queen,  which  even  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  to  shake,  is  it  felt  that 
the  sovereign,  even  when  ill-advised,  can  intend 
nothing  but  what  is  well  for  the  services ;  that 
is  theoretically  the  mistress  of  all  employes,  and 
that  she  possesses  a  vast  fund  of  experience  of 
l)ersons,  as  well  as  of  events.  And  Ureat  Brit- 
ain is  a  monarchy,  after  all  is  said,  and  not  a  re- 
public. But  as  agJiinst  the  "  Court,"  there  does 
exist  a  deep  and  latent  jealousy,  which  could  be 
stirred  into  active  bitterness  in  a  moment,  and 
^  very  triviaJ  circumstances.  The  Duke  of 
dambridge  must  feel  that  every  day,^  being  every 
day  scolded  or  taunted  for  acts  which,  done  by 
a  Duke  of  Wellington,  would  never  be  noticed, 
commented    on    only  as   slight   mistakes,  in- 


separable from  the  routine  of  a  great  Depart- 
ment. A  Court  favorite  is  still  presumably,  in 
the  public  imagination,  a  person  unduly  favored. 
So  snarp  is  the  dislike,  so  wide  spread  the  im- 
pression that  such  favorites  are  promoted,  not 
for  their  qualities,  but  for  their  servility,  that 
Court  favor,  unless  redeemed  by  very  great  acts 
or  very  great  personal  charm,  distinctly  lowers 
the  public  confidence  in  its  possessor.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  circle  so  influential  and 
so  distrusted— justly  or  unjustly,  matters  noth- 
ing— cannot  be  too  cautious,  too  reticent  or  too 
dignified  in  holding  aloof  from  political  squab- 
bles, and  especially  from  squabbles  certain  to  be 
noticed  in  the  newspapers.  Every  word  its 
members  say  is  sure  to  be  exaggerated,  every 
act  misunderstood,  till  both  devotion  and  dislike 
are  exaggerated  to  the  last  degree, — and  the 
world  being  what  it  is,  the  dislike  is  sure  to  be 
the  larger  in  volume. 

Those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  royalties, 
like  their  influence;  those  who  do  not;  hate  it; 
and  the  latter  form  the  nation.  Take  this  very 
incident  as  proof  of  what  we  say.  Here  is  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  Premiers,  a  man  of  large  fortune  and 
high  position,  who  has  lived  his  fife  in  the  very 
centre  of  society,  a  man,  too,  of  old-Tory  pro- 
clivities, and  he  the  very  moment  he  thinks 
himself  affronted  by  the  Court  circle,  strikes  out 
with  a  rage  which  hardly  any  radical  would  dis- 
play. He  exaggerates  the  blow  he  has  received, 
till  he  feels  as  if  he  were  the  victim  of  some 
hideous  expression,  and  grows  savage  with  his 
wrongs.  That  may  strike  those  above  him  as 
ridiculous,  but  suppose  Sir  Robert  Peel  wanted 
a  seat  for  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  stood  for  it  as 
the  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  fight  the  Court, 
and  destroy  that  Court  influence  to  which  he 
would  attribute  the  disasters  of  our  South- 
African  campaign.  Does  anybody  doubt  ihathe 
would  be  returned,  or  can  any  sensible  person 
question  that  this  must  always  be  the  result  of 
any  obtrusion,  real  or  fancied,  of  Court  influ- 
ence,— still  more,  of  the  existence  of  anything 
approaching  ever  so  distantlv  to  a  Court  party 
in  politics?  The  Court  will  nave  its  own  opin- 
ions of  course  and  is  entitled  to  have  them ;  but 
unless  it  is  to  be  hated  as  an  influence  outside 
the  constitution,  must  keep  them  and  itself  in 
the  background,  behind  the  veil  in  which  every 
modem  statesman,  except  Lord  Beaconsfield,  has 
kept  the  monarchy.  lances  and  their  friends, 
if  uiey  wish  to  remain  lofty  personages,  not  open 
to  the  pitiless  criticism  wmcn  rains  upon  minis- 
ters of  state,  should  keep  out  of  the  arena.  There 
is  always  mud  there,  and  the  gladiators  are 
always  stronger  than  they.  i^petsfotor. 

OLD  TENANTS  OF  A  DESOLATE  HALL. 

BT  H.  F.  OCX. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  old  Coli- 
seum— ^the  London,  not  the  Roman  ruin — 
looked  out  on  Regent^sPark, — a  vast  mausoleam 
of  the  vanities  oi  the  flesh.  I  passed  by  one 
evening  when  the  spoilers  were  already  at  work 
upon  it,  and  entered  with  somewhat  hesitating 
stops  to  explore  its  ruins  and  revive  old  memo- 
ries. Years  had  done  their  work  since  last  I  was 
in  the  place.  Broad  passages,  where  one  went 
delicately  among  ladies'  trains,  were  choked 
"Witb,  rubbish-barriers  and  turnstiles,  gay  tausk- 
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ets  and  groups  of  statcuuy  sharing  in  the  general 
conl\ision.  Surely,  this  doorway  gave  access  to 
tho  brilliancy  of  the  central  hall;  what  an 
entrance  to  a  charnel-house  it  is  now!  These 
blotched  walls  were  once  tricked  out  with  blue 
and  vermilion  arabesques,  these  faded  panels 
bright  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Here, 
brown  and  mutilated,  is  the  nymph  who  used  to 
greet  us,  too  wantonly  I  tliought,  at  the  end  of  a 
vista  of  lamps,  herself  a  galaxv  of  light.  Where 
now  is  the  careless  fling  of  her  snow-white 
limbs?  The  very  arm  that  waved  us  a  welcome 
lies  shattered  on  the  CTound,  a  mere  plaster 
fragment.  One  scarcely  recognizes  thee  with 
that  smirched  cheek  and  truncated  nose. 

What  a  desolation  is  the  great  hall  Itself, 
where  the  Quivering  atmosphere  seemed  trained 
to  dissemble,  and  help  the  panoramic  illusion! 
Here,  beneath  the  dome,  we  seemed  to  be  gazing 
up  through  infinite  ether  to  the  empyrean  itselt, 
while  around  were  displayed  the  wonders  of 
Paris,  or  Ix)ndon  in  the  weird  garb  of  night.  I 
well  remember  tracing  across  that  blank  wall 
tho  sinuous  curves  of  old  Father  Tliames,  and, 
with  boyish  pride,  discovering,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  new  continent,  the  familiar  outline  of 
Oxford  Street.  Now  the  magician^s  canvas  is 
no  more;  the  sky  ceiling  threatens  you  with 
untimely  ruin ;  the  floor  is  full  of  pitfalls.  The 
flesh  is  dropping  from  the  great  skeleton; 
already  ribs  and  cheek  bones  are  grim  and  bare. 

This  is  tho  entrance  to  the  ladies^  tiring-rooms. 
A  curtain  hung  here,  guarding  the  tnreshold 
from  tho  sacriles^ious  feet.  It  is  g;one,  the  very 
doors  are  mouldering  on  their  hinges,  and  my 
impious  gaze  wanders  to  and  fro  at  will.  That 
cracked  mirror  used  to  reflect  the  features  of 
Annabolla  before  she  married  a  well-UMlo  citi- 
zen, and  rolled  through  middle  age  in  her  car- 
riage and  pair.  Her  eldest  son  died  last  year  of 
jungle  fever,  her  husband  is  a  pai'alytic,  and  I — 

&TQ  in  the  central  shaft,  is  the  little  chamber 
that  rose  with  us — half  sickened  at  the  novel 
sensation — to  the  upper  galleries;  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  a  cage  of  rotten  timbers,  slung 
over  a  pool  of  black  water  that  receives  the 
stone  I  drop  into  it  without  a  sound. 

I  delayed  so  long  over  my  reveries  that  the 
night  or  the  fog  crept  in  through  the  gaping 
rooj;  and  restor^  to  tho  place  some  of  Its  old 
magniflcence.  The  bare  brick  walls  were  no 
longer  clothed  with  scenic  illusion,  but  the 
hollow  vault  above,  the  gloomy  and  portentous 
sky,  resumed  its  sway  over  the  imagination. 
You  fancied  vourself  in  the  Coliseum  at  its 
prime:  the  lights  out;  the  company  dispersed. 

Hark!  What  was  that?  Something  fell  out  of 
Xhe  opaque  chasm  overhead,  and  lay  at  my  feet. 
I  stooped  and  discovered  a  collection  of  apple- 
peel,  chewed  and  discarded  by  someone  who  ate 
m  the  primitive  fashion.  It  was  clear  that  I 
was  not  alone  in  the  building,  and  as  I  advanced 
from  beneath  the  gallery*  where  I  supposed  the 
apple-eater  to  be,  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  meet 
a  young  lady  dressed  in  the  style  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Her  feet,  as  she  paced  up  and  down, 
a  dim  shadow  of  the  past,  kept  time  to  an  imag- 
inary rhythm  that  brought  into  my  head  a  long- 
forgotten  march  of  Neukomm^s.  Her  right 
forearm  was  raised,  her  lips  moved,  and  I  saw 
that  she  fancied  herself  talking  to  someone  on 
whose  arm  she  leaned.  All  at  once  her  hand 
dropped,  her  head  sank,  and  for  some  minutes 


she  was  motionless.  Then,  awaking  as  suddenly, 
she  looked  anxiously  about  her.  fwas  glad  of 
tiie  opportunity  of  making  her  acquamtanco, 
and  crossed  the  hall  to  her  side. 

**  You  are  looking  for  someone?  " 

"No,  no,'^  she  said,  wearily;  *'but  he  has 
gone;  I  have  lost  him." 

She  took  my  arm  mechanically,  and  we  wan- 
dered round  the  arena.  I  noticed  that  while  I 
had  some  difficult  in  keeping  my  feet,  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  floor,  these  did  not  seem 
to  embarrass  my  companion.  She  remained 
silent,  but  turned  her  eyes  inquiringly  in  every 
direction,  and  now  and  then  pulled  me  gentiy 
out  of  the  way  of  people  we  seemed  to  be  meet- 
ing, but  of  whom  I  saw  nothing. 

Several  times,  too,  she  gathered  up  her  skirt  to 
avoid  imaginary  passers  by,  and  once,  when  her 
dress  caught  on  a  piece  of  plaster,  she  looked 
back  as  though  some  one  had  Mpped  over  it, 
and  bowed  an  apology.  After  makjng  one  tour 
of  the  hall,  we  turned  down  a  passage,  and  en- 
tered the  conservatories.  The  glow  of  twilight, 
that  seemed  to  follow  us  wherever  we  went, 
revealed  the  ruinous  state  of  the  houses.  The 
cold  outer  night  streamed  in  through  the  broken 
glass;  the  flower-stands  were  broken  down;  the 
pots  and  vases  shattered ;  of  tho  old  tropical 
vegetation  there  only  remained  a  dry  palm  stem, 
crowned  by  a  few  withered  leaves  and  awaiting 
a  flnger  touch  to  fall  over  in  decay. 

I  was  gazing  about  me  somewhat  mounftdly, 
for  the  conservatories  with  their  mild  vemid  at- 
mosphere used  to  be  my  favorite  resort,  when 
my  companion's  hand  was  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and,  looking  round,  I  saw  her  tripping  back  by 
the  way  we  had  entered,  her  hand  raised,  ana 
her  lips  moving  as  before.  Her  face,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  the  profile,  was  dancing  with 

gleasure,  and  she  moved  so  quickly  away  with 
er  unseen  escort  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  her 
in  sight.  At  a  bend  in  the  passage  she  disap- 
peared, and  I  found  myself  in  ttie  stalactite 
caverns. 

Here  too,  the  old  glory  had  departed.  The 
spai'kling  roof  with  its  opal-tinted  pendants, 
and  the  gemmed  walls  had  become  a  mere  jum- 
ble of  ume  and  rough-cast  crumbling  and 
mouldering  to  the  ground.  A  fallen  stalactite 
had  blocked  up  the  path,  and  one  could  see  the 
wicker  mould  on  which  it  was  constructed.  Yet 
even  here  there  was  a  hum  of  voices  approach- 
ing me,  and  I  stepped  aside  to  see  who  would 
pass.  A  boy  and  girl  came  winding  arm-in-arm 
through  the  ruined  cave — the  girl  sixteen  per- 
haps, the  boy  a  year  or  two  older.  I  made  out 
from  their  talk  that  they  were  cousins,  and  met 
now  for  the  first  time  after  a  lonfi^  separation. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  timidly,  and  they 
seemed  afraid  to  look  each  other  in  the  face. 

By-and-by  the  boy  proposed  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek,  and  his  compamon,  after  some  shy  re- 
monstrances, went  oft  and  hid  herself.  When 
the  boy  had  started  in  pursuit,  she  came  out  from 
behind  a  screen  of  rocks,  and  was  caught,  not 
unwillingly,  I  thought,  near  whore  I  stood. 
They  kissed  each  other,  and  passed  out  of  hear- 
ings and  I  noticed  that  she  held  his  arm  more 
closely,  and  looked  frankly  up  into  his  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  of  threading  my  way  through 
the  wrecked  caverns  brought  me  to  the  theatre. 
The  gilded  heraldic  devices  on  the  fronts  of  the 
boxes  were  scarcely  tarnished,  and  the  sombre 
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cushions  were  in  close  order  on  evevy  chair  and 
bench.  I  looked  about  for  a  check-t^&er  to  ques- 
tion my  right  of  entrance,  and  though  I  pnissed 
in  unheeded,  something  like  a  shadowy  offer  to 
relieye  me  of  my  overcoat  made  me  button  it 
tighter  at  the  throat.  Musty  exhalations  seemed 
to  rise  £rom  the  sloping  banks  of  seats,  and  a 
musty  atmosphere  surgS  up  from  the  yawning 
hollow  where  once  the  sta^e  had  been.  There 
was  no  sign  of  life  h^re,  and  I  took  the  familiar 
turn  that  led  to  the  Swiss  chalet. 

If  the  theatre  was  gloomy  and  cavernous  the 
chalet  was  as  cheerful  as  in  its  bri^test  days.  A 
wood  fire  burnt  on  the  open  heartn  and  flashed  a 
hundred  little  images  of  itself  along  the  festoons 
of  burnished  chestnuts.  The  kitchen  was  empty 
and  only  lighted  by  the  fire,  but  in  the  inner 
room,  where  refreshments  used  to  be  iserved,  was 
a  group  of  girls,  with  a  lady  whom  I  took  to  be 
their  governess.  She  had  a  wonderfully  pretty 
iace^  but  care-lined  wilhal.  One  of  the  taller 
girls,  leaving  the  rest  over  their  cups  of  tea.  stole 
out  of  the  aialet^  and,  pushing  open  a  low  door 
near  by,  passed  in.  I  recollected  that  this  was 
the  fortune-teller^s  cave,  and  presuming  on  the 
uncertain  light,  I,  too,  stooped  down,  and  en- 
tered. 

**  You  tell  fortunes?  "  the  girl  was  saying. 

**  €rold  and  silver  fortunes,  my  dear/'  answered 
a  low  voice,  "  whichever  you  please." 

The  girl  took  from  her  purse  half  a  sovereign 
and  a  £w  shillings.  She  nrst  handled  the  silver 
coins,  then  held  out  the  half-sovereign  at  arm*s 
lengUi.  A  lean  hand  came  out  of  the  darkness 
anaclosed upon  it,  and  the  voice  began  again  in 
a  monotonous  chant,  while  the  girrs  hand  was 
clasped  by  the  finger  tips,  and  held  open. 

*'He  is  not  as  rich  as  you  suppose,  but  he  is 
handsomer,  and  he  will  grow  handsomer  every 
day  of  his  life.  You  saw  him  last  year;  but  he 
will  not  come  again  for  two  years  more,  and  then 
he  will  be  a  great  man." 

A  gentle  touch  was  laid  on  the  girPs  shoulder, 
«*  Ellen,  how  can  you  listen  to  this?  " 

It  was  the  governess  who  spoke,  and  Ellen 
allowed  herselfto  be  drawn  away  into  the  chalet. 
Before  joining  the  other  ^rls,  the  governess 
paused  before  the  wood  fire  m  the  cottc^e  kitch- 
en, and  spoke  again. 

'*  You  Know  you  cannot  afford  such  nonsense 
as  this." 

I  then  saw  that  Ellen,  a  handsome  girl  with 
large  dark  eyes,  was  commonly,  and  even  shab- 
bily dressed. 

Ellen  replied,  but  in  a  trembling  voice,  '*  Did 
you  never  have  your   fortune  told,  Miss  Ev- 

emy?" 

••Once." 

•«  And  did  it  come  true?  " 

The  answer  was  given  in  so  sad  and  quiet  an 
undertone  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

•*I  paid  him  nothing  for  it;  but  he  robbed  me 
of  everything,  and  it  Si  came  false." 

I  hurried  away,  but  had  scarcely  got  out  of 
hearing  of  the  girls'  voices  when  1  came  upon 
the  waterfall,  visible  through  the  framework  of 
an  unglazed  window.  These  boulders  used  to  be 
carpeted  with  moss,  and  plumed  with  ferns,  each 
crevice  a  fairy  grotto;  now,  all  was  dingy  and 
unsightly,  and  the  pool  where  the  water-lilies 
gi'ew  was  a  receptacle  for  straw  and  broken  bot- 
tles. The  water  used  to  tumble  from  that  crag 
of  concrete,  pure  and  icy  cold,  just  escaped,  so 


at  least  I  loved  to  ima^e,  from  its 
prison.  Now  the  storage-cistern  lay  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  dirty  dribble,  that  represented  the 
cascade,  left  a  stain  on  the  artificial  rock. 

^  Here  we  are,  grandpapa!  Isn^t  it  beautifrilF 
Oh,  poor  grandpapa!  I  nad  forgotten.  Bat  hark! 
you  can  hear  the  water  falling/^ 

A  white-haired  old  man,  with  bent  head  and 
sightless  eyes,  stood  by  me;  his  tiand  was  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  very  little  girl.  He  could  not  see 
how  thin  and  pale  she  looked,  how  lar^e  her  eyes 
were,  and  how  closely  the  flaxen  hair  climg 
about  her  wasted  cheeks.  He  could  not  have 
known  this,  or  he  would  have  leaned  leas  heav- 
ily upon  her. 

'•  Is  it  beautiful,  my  dear?  Yoa  will  see  moie 
beautiful  things  than  this." 

The  water  had  begun  to  flow  with  something 
of  its  old  energy,  and  sprang  through  the  aiFt 
and  splashed  down  its  roum  channel  merrily 
enough.  The  little  gfrl  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
it.  She  saw  neither  the  cistern  above,  nor  the 
straw  and  bottles  below,  but  kept  exclaiming, 
under  her  breath,  ••  Beautiiul !  beautiful  I "  Prea- 
ently,  her  grand£Either  remaining  silent,  she  said, 

*•  i)id  you  ever  see  a  waterfall,  grandpapa?  ^ 

'•  Yes,  my  dear." 

*•  Was  it  as  beautiful  as  this?" 

••  I  think  not." 

*•  Shall  you  ever  see  one  again?  " 

I  thought  I  heard  the  schoolgirls  oomlng 
laughing  down  the  passage,  so  I  made  my  way 
back  into  the  great  hall  and  ascended  the  central 
staircase.  In  the  first  gallery  I  found  a  school- 
boy lounging  over  the  rail,  with  one  hand  in  his 
pocket,  eating  an  apple.  He  was  shoving  Mm* 
self  along  t^e  railing  at  a  pace  that  would  take 
him  completely  round  in  an  hour  or  so.  I  can- 
not tell  whetlier  the  panorama  was  visible  to 
him;  it  was  not  visible  to  me.  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  few  straggling  groups  crossing 
tl^  floor  of  the  hall  on  mdr  way  out. 

The  lady  I  bid  spoken  to  at  flrst  led  the  way ; 
the  way;  she  was  alone,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak 
from  hold  to  foot.  Next  came,  in  twos  and 
threes,  ^e  s^ool  girls,  talking  eagerly  of  what 
they  had  been;  Ellen  and  the  govemests  walked 
last,  and  more  slowly  than  the  rest  The  young 
cousins  followed,  and  passed  over  Uie  threshold 
hand  in  liand*  Some  way  behind  them,  bat 
slowly,  because  both  grandfather  and  child  were 
weary >  came  t^e  two  I  had  lefl  at  the  waterfall 
A  quiet  happiness  possessed  them  both,  and  they 
talked  together  in  whispers. 

My  friends  were  all  leaving  me,  and  I  tamed 
to  follow.  The  schoolboy  had  moved  a  few 
yards  further  on,  and,  as  I  went  down  stairs,  he 
took  another  apple  from  his  pocket,  and  plangned 
his  teeth  into  it.  University  MgazmeS' 
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She  clasped  her  hands  on  my  arm, 

She  had  ber  cheek  on  my  shoulder ; 
The  tide  of  her  tears  foU  warm 

On  hands  that  trembled  to  hold  her. 
I  whispered  a  pitying  word. 

As  the  ship  moved  slowly  apart, 
And  the  grief  of  the  fHencQess  poured 

Its  chokiog  weight  on  my  heart. 


For  graves  In  the  evening  shade 
Were  green  on  a  far-oii  hill, 
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Where  the  Joys  of  her  life  were  laid 
With  love  that  hod  known  no  chill ; 

fiat  however  her  heart  might  yearn. 
We  were  focing  the  ft^henins  breeze, 

And  the  white  wake  lengthened  astern 
On  the  rolling  floor  of  the  seas. 

She  quenched  the  fire  of  her  tears, 
Uplifting  her  meek  brave  head. 
**  Or  dark  or  bright  be  the  vears, 
I  will  take  courage,''  Hoe  said ; 
Smoothing  back  her  loose-blowing  hair, 

And  her  shawl  drawing  closer  the  while, 
So  she  drank  in  the  strong  sea  air, 
And  left  the  old  shore  with  a  smile. 

University  Magazine. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BOTHSCHnJ)S. 

In  a  recent  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
Judengasse  at  F^nkfort,  and  of  the  origin  and 
rise  oAhe  Rothschild  fiimily.  Referring  to  that 
article  for  the  story  of  Meyer  Ansclm,  the 
founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house,  we  now 
give  some  notes  about  some  of  tho  most  notable 
members  of  the  family,  especially  the  branch 
settled  in  England. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  travellers  led  by  curi- 
osity to  visit  the  Judengasse,  would  be  induced 
to  pause  opposite  the  house  of  the  Rothschilds, 
and  perhaps  ask,  '*  Who  is  that  venerable  old 
lady  seMied  in  a  large  armchair  behind  the  little 
shining  squares  of  the  windows  on  the  first 
story  ?°'  The  following  was  the  reply  invaria- 
bly made  on  these  occasions :  *'  In  that  house 
dwelt  an  Israelitish  merchant  named  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothschild.  Here  he  acquii*ed  a  good 
name,  a  great  fortune,  and  a  numerous  family: 
and  when  he  died  his  widow  declared  she  womu 
never  quit,  except  for  the  tomb,  the  unpretend- 
ing dwelling,  which  had  served  as  a  cradle  for 
that  name,  that  fortune,  and  their  children.** 

And  here  her  sons  came  to  vbit  her  with  re- 
spect and  reverence. 

In  his  eagerness  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
Nathan,  the  third  sou  of  the  banker  at  Fi'ankfort, 
left  his  home  at  the  early  ago  of  twenty-two,  and 
in  the  year  1798  opened  a  small  shop  as  banker 
and  money-lender  at  Manchester.  He  left 
Frankfort  with  the  small  sum  6f  1,000  florins, 
or  £84,  in  his  pocket,  and  in  five  years  he  came 
to  Ix)ndon  from  Manchester  with  £200,000. 

Mr.  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  married,  in 
1806,  Hannah,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Lewis  Har- 
nett Cohen,  merchant  in  Xiondon,  who  is  said  so 
little  to  have  anticipated  the  alter  success  of  his 
future  son-in-law  that  he  entertained  some 
doubts  of  the  prudence  of  the  match.  These 
doubts  were  instilled  by  sojme  malicious  persons 
I  long  after  Mr.  Rothschild  was  an  accepted  suitor, 
ana  ho  was  desired,  in  consequence,  to  produce 
testimonials  as  to  his  worldly  means.  The 
humorous  response  was,  that  whatever  number 
of  daughters  Mr.  Cohen  possessed,  he  could  not 
do  better,  so  far  as  money  and  good  character 
went,  than  give  them  all  to  Mr.  Nathan  Roth- 
sohild 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  writing  to  his  daughter, 
says:  *'We  yesterday  dined  at  Ham  House  to 
meet  the  Rothschilds,  and  very  amusing  it  was. 
He  (Mr.  Nathan  Rothschild^  told  us  h&  life  and 
adventures.  He  said :  '  All  my  success  turned 
on  Uie  following  maxim — Jean  do  what  another 
man  can.^  Another  maxim  on  which  he  placed 
i  great  reliance  was,  never  to  liave  anything  to  do 
'  i    witli  an  unlucky  place  or  an  unlucky  man.    "  I 
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have  seen,*  said  he,  'many  clever  men,  very 
clever  men,  who  had  not  shoes  to  their  feet.  I 
never  act  with  them.  Then*  advice  sounds  very 
well,  but  fate  is  against  them.  They  cannot  get  on 
themselves,  and  if  they  cannot  do  good  to  them- 
selves, how  can  they  do  it  to  youP '  He  also 
told  us,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  he 
would  wish  his  children  to  give  mind,  and  soul, 
and  heart,  and  body,  and  everything  to  business, 
as  it  was  the  only  way  to  be  happy! " 

Mr.  Nathan  Rothschild  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  *Chan^  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
for  years  was  m  the  habit  of  placing"  himself  at 
a  particular  spot  with  his  Ixu^k  to  a  pillar  known 
to  every  frequenter  of  the  Exchange  as  •*  Roths- 
child^s  Pillar."  On  one  occasion,  however,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Rose,  possessed  of  great 
boldness,  one  Tuesday  afternoon  purposely  placed 
himself  in  tho  same  spot  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  millionaire.  On  Mr.  Rothschild^s  approaoh 
he  requested  the  party  to  move.  This  was  just 
what  the  other  expected,  and  what  he  was  pre- 
pared to  dispute.  He  urged  that  this  was  the 
Royal  Exchange,  free  to  all  and  that  he  as  a 
British  subject  Dad  a  right  to  stand  there  if  he 
thought  proper.  This  doctrine  could  not,  of 
course,  be  disputed,  but  ho  was  told  that  this 
was  the  spot  Mr.  Rothschild  invariiU)ly  occupied, 
and  as  such  ou^ht  to  be  yielded  to  him ;  but  no, 
this  ohstinate  Rose,  bein^  a  powerful  man,  defied 
Mr.  Rothschild  and  all  his  tribe  to  remove  him. 
For  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  did  he  keep 
possession  of  the  pillar,  and  not  until  the  huai- 
ness  of  the  day  was  nearly  jeopardized  did  the 
silly  man,  after  having  as  he  said  established  his 
right,  retire,  amid  the  yells  and  hootings  of  the 
merchants  there  assembled. 

Another  anecdote  is  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  the  pillar  in  the  Exchange.  Nathan  was 
leaning  one  day  early  in  the  spring  of  1824, 
against  his  favorite  pi  bar,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, when  his  cousin  Gompertz  ran  up  to  him  in 
a  hi^  state  of  excitement.  **  Vat  ish  de  mat- 
ter?^' queried  Rothschild.  Thereupon  the  other 
recounted  in  gasps  how  he  had  been  applying 
for  the  vacant  actuaryship  of  a  lar^  insurance 
company,  and  had  been  beaten  in  uie  competi- 
tion. Though  bein^  admittedly  the  best  candi- 
date, on  account  of  his  religion  the  directors 
declared  they  would  have  no  Jew.  Now 
Nathan,  too,  got  excited.  ♦*  Vat! "  he  cried,  dis- 
engaging his  oands  fix>m  his  pockets,  and  laying 
hold  of  his  brother-in-law  by  the  shoulders, 
"  Not  take  you  pecause  of  your  reli^on!  Den 
I  will  make  a  bigger  office  for  you  than  any  of 
*em.^^  And  Nat^n  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
founding  not  only  a  bigger  company  than  any 
other,  but  appointing  Mr.  Gompertz  actuary 
under  the  deed  of  settlement. 

One  petition  against  tho  penalty  of  death  for 
forgery  was  presented  which  bore  three  names. 
The  drst  of  tliese  was  that  of  Nathan  Meyer 
Rothschild,  through  whoso  hands,  it  was  said, 
**more  bills  pass  than  through  those  of  any 
twenty  firms  in  lx)ndon." 

*'  Nathan  Rothschild  is  reported  to  have  said 
*'that  cheap  money  and  me  trade  only  were 
wanted  to  make  England  the  centre  for  the  tradd 
of  the  world." 

'*  I  am  as  you,^^  said  Nathan  Rothschild  to  the 
Due  de  Montmorenci,  when  his  title  was  granted ; 
"you  style  yourself  the  first  Christian  baron, 
and  I  am  the  first  Jew  baron. ^^ 
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It  was  said  of  Mr.  Nathan  Rothschild  that» 
though  no  man  was  less  lavish  of  his  money»  no 
one  was  more  ready  to  detect  a  love  for  it  in 
others. 

At  a  city  feast  a  gentleman  observed  that  for 
his  part*  though  he  thought  venison  good,  he 
liked  mutton  oetter.  **1  knowsh  why,^*  said 
Rothschild  to  his  neighbor ;  '*  it  is  becaush  he 
does  not  like  to  pay — to  pay  the  prishe ;  it  is  be- 
cause mutton^s  ahe^  and  venison^s  deer.*^ 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Nathan  Rothschild  is  re- 
ported to  have  outwitted  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  want  of  bullion,  he  applied  to  the  governor 
to  procure  on  loan  a  portion  of  tlie  superfluous 
coin.  His  request  was  agreed  to,  the  ^old  was 
supplied  him,  and  a  period  was  named  for  its 
return. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  day,  Mr.  Rothschild, 
entered,  and  with  a  cunning  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
handed  over  the  borrowed  amount  in  notes  to 
the  governor.  Reminded  of  his  agi-eement,  and 
the  necessity  for  bullion  urged,  the  reply  was, 
"Very  well,  gentlemen,  give  me  the  notes;  I 
dare  say  your  cashiei*  will  uonor  them  with  gold 
from  your  vaults,  and  then  I  can  return  you 
bullion." 

Nathan  Rothschild  was  not  celebrated  for  his 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  writing.  This  defect 
on  one  occasion  caused  him  some  little  annoy- 
ance. He  was  travelling  in  Scotland,  and  on 
his  return  stopped  at  the  town  of  Montrose. 
Wishing  to  replenish  his  exhausted  exchequer, 
he  went  to  the  bank  and  requested  cash  for  a  draft 
of  £100  on  his  agent  in  London.  He  was  in  no 
small  degree  surprised  when  the  bank  manager 
refused  to  honor  his  cheque  without  firat  hav- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  which  he 
was  unable  to  road»  tested,  for  which  purpose  it 
most  bo  forwarded  to  London. 

To  this  arrangement  Mr.  RoUischild,  however, 
unwillinglv  was  forced  to  submit,  and  as  at  that 
time  it  tooK  six  days  before  an  answer  could  be 
received  from  the  metropolis,  he  was  delayed 
until  the  reply  came. 

One  cause  of  Nathan  Rothsohild^s  success  was 
the  secrecy  with  which  he  shrouded  all  his  trans- 
actions, and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  deceive  those  who  watched  him  the 
keenest.  If  he  was  in  possession  of  news  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  funds  nse,  he  would  commis- 
sion the  broker  who  acted  for  bim  to  sell  half  a 
million.  This  move  on  his  part  naturally  caused 
those  who  followed  his  lead  to  sell  with  him. 
Once  the  news  spread  through  Capel  Court  that 
Rothschild  was  bearing  the  market,  then  the 
funds  fdH.  Men  looked  doubtfully  on  one  an- 
other; a  gdheral  panic  ensued,  and  the  price 
sunk  two  or  three  per  cent.  This  was  the  result 
anticipated,  and  other  brokers,  who  acted  as  his 
secret  agents,  bought  all  they  could  at  the  re- 
duced rate.  Naturally,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
good  news,  the  funds  rose,  and  Mr.  Rothschild 
reaped  a  golden  harvest. 

Nathan  Rothschild's  manner  of  evincing  kind 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Solomon  HeFScbel,  the 
grana  rabbi  of  Duke's  Place,  had  something  in 
it  which  was  both  sinj^lar  and  whimsical. 
When  any  good  speculation  was  afloat,  he  de- 
posited on  his  account  a  certain  sum  proportion- 
ate to  his  own  risk,  and  whatever  percentage  or 
profit  agcrued  therefrom  was  carried  by  him  to 
the  rabbi,  to  whom  he  gave  a  full,  true  and  par- 
ticular  account   even    to  the  utmost  fraction. 


The  millionaire  on  such  occasions  invariably 
dined  with  the  Levitc,  and  the  day  was  usually 
spent  by  the  two  friends  in  cheerful  convivi- 
ality. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  wealthy  banker  that  his 
mode  of  dictating  letters  was  characteristic  of  a 
mind  entirely  absorbed  in  money-making,  and 
his  ravings  when  he  found  a  bill  unexpectedly 
protested  were  translated  into  mercantile  lan- 
guage ere  fit  to  meet  the  correspondent's  eye. 

l^twithstanding  his  avarice  in  ordinary  life, 
Nathan  Rothschild  was  fond  of  displaying  his 
wealth  in  luxurious  banquets  and  sumptuous 
entertainments,  to  which  he  invited  the  aristoc- 
racy of  rank  and  bu*th.  Peers  and  princes  of 
the  blood  sat  at  his  table;  bisliops  and  arch- 
bishops bowed  before  him ;  and  those  who  were 
foremost  in  preaching  against  Mammon  seemed 
foremost  in  worshipping  at  the  golden  shrine. 

It  appears  from  the  following  anecdote  Uiat 
Nathan  Rothschild  was  occasionally  outwitted 
in  his  money  transactions.  On  one  oo.'asion  a 
great  banker  lent  him  a  million  and  a  half  on 
uie  security  of  consols,  the  price  of  which  was 
84.  The  terms  on  which  the  money  was  lent 
were  as  follows:— If  the  price  reached  74,  the 
banker  might  claim  the  stock  at  70;  but  Roth- 
schild felt  satisfied  that  with  so  large  a  sum  out 
of  the  market  the  bargain  was  tolerably  safe. 
The  cunning  banker,  however,  had  a  plan  of  his 
own.  He  immediately  began  selling  the  consols 
received  from  the  latter,  together  with  a  ^imlLor 
amount  in  his  own  possession.  The  funds 
dropped;  the  Stock  Exchange  grew  alarmed; 
other  circumstances  tmded  to  depress  it;  the 
£9ital  price  of  74  was  reached ;  and  the  Christian 
banker  had  the  satisfaction  of  outmanoeuvring  the 
Jew  money-lender. 

Nathan  Rothschild's  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  exchanges  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble features  of  his  character.  He  never  hesitated 
a  moment  in  fixing  a  rate,  either  as  a  drawer  or 
punshaser,  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  in  any 
part  of  the  world;  and  his  memory  was  bo 
accurate  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  immense  transactions  into  which  he  entered 
on  a  foreign  post  day,  in  the  Royal  Exchange  he 
never  took  note  of  them,  but  on  his  return  to  his 
oflice  could  dictate  to  his  dei'ks  the  whole  of  the 
bargains  he  had  made,  with  tlie  varioas  rates  of 
exchange,  and  the  names  of  the  several  parties 
with  whom  he  had  dealt,  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. 

It  is  also  said  of  him  that  nothing  seemed  too 
gigantic  for  his  grasp,  nothing  too  minute  for 
his  notice;  that  while  investmg  the  profits  of 
bargains  of  ten  millions,  and  purchasing  an 
estate  of  £115,000  with  a  premium  of  a  single 
foreign  loan,  he  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  a 
penny  the  wages  on  which  a  clerk  was  able  to 
live.  And  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
never  paid  his  employ^  a  farthing  more  than 
wasnecessaiy  for  their  bare  subsistence;  or  at 
least  not  a  fraction  more  than  they  could  com- 
pel him  to  pay. 

Among  other  sources  of  apprehension,  that  of 
murder  was  not  infrequent.  On  one  occasion 
Nathan  Rothschild  was  waited  on  by  a  stranger, 
who  informed  him  that  a  plot  had  been  formed 
to  take  his  life;  tbat  the  loans  which  he  bad 
made  to  Austria,  and  his  connection  with  invest- 
ments adverse  -to  the  libcnrties  of  Europe,  bad 
marked  him  for  destruction. 
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It  is  said  tliat  in  the  latter  purt  of  his  caiver 
few  weeks  passed  without  his  receiving  threat- 
ening letters  informing  him  ttiat  unless  he 
shodd  deposit  a  certain  sum  at  a  given  place  he 
would  be  shot  or  poisoned,  or  blown  up  in  his 
house  in  Piccadilly*  These  threats  at  times 
haunted  him  like  a  nightmare.  One  day  two 
swarthy  mustachioed  men  were  shown  into  the 

Erivate  parlor  of  the  St.  Swithin^s  Lane  countins- 
ouse.  Nathan  bowed;  the  visitors  bowed. 
Nathan  arose,  and  the  visitors  moved  closer  up 
to  him,  fumbling  about  as  they  did  so  in  the 
pockets  of  their  great  coats.  These  suspioious 
movements  on  their  part  at  once  inspired  th^ 
millionaire  with  the  idea  that  they  had  come  to 
assassinate  him.  Seizing  the  brass-bound 
ledger,  he  hurled  it  at  their  heads,  at  the  same 
time  shouting  **  Murder  I  '*  His  screams  at  once 
brought  his  clerks  to  his  assistance,  when  expla- 
nations ensued,  and  it  turned  out  the  strangers 
wore  wealthy  bankers  from  abroad,  who  nad 
merelv  been  feeling  in  their  pockets  for  letters  of 
introauction. 

'*  You  must  be  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Rothschild,** 
said  once  a  gentleman  sitting  at  Nathan^s  ban- 
quetting  table,  and  glancing  around  at  tlie 
superb  appointments  of  the  mansion  of  his 
host.  ''Happy!  me  happy!**  was  the  reply. 
"What!  happy  when  just  as  you  are  going  to 
dine  you  have  a  letter  placed  in  your  hands, 
saying,  *  If  you  do  not  send  me  £500  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out!' " 

Nathan  not  unfrequently  slept  with  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols  by  his  side. 

In  order  to  obtain  daily,  and  if  need  be,  hourly 
reports  from  his  foreign  agents,  qf  the  successes 
or  defeats  of  the  Continental  armies,  Nathan 
Rothschild  provided  himself  with  a  number  of 
carrier  pigeons,  paying  lar^e  sums  for  birds  of 
superior  strength  and  swiftness.  Embarking 
deeper  and  deeper  in  speculations  on  the  success 
of  tlie  English  arms,  Nathan  often  got  dissatis- 
fied even  with  the  speed  of  his  winged  messen- 
gers, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  hurried  over 
to  the  Continent  himself  to  watch  the  state  of 
afifairs.  Upon  Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba  his 
anxie^  knew  no  bounds,  and  during  the  hun- 
dred davs  he  went  to  Belgium,  following  in  the 
rear  of  Wellington's  army.  Eager  to  sather  the 
earliest  information  of  events  which  he  felt 
would  s^lethe  fate  of  Europe  for  years  to  come, 
he  did  not  even  shrink  from  the  dangers  of  the 
batUe-field. 

On  the  mominff  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815, 
Nathan  Rothschild  rode  over  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  Chateau  de  Hougoumont,  in  com- 
panv  with  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  and  a  number 
of  diplomatic  gentlemen.  Ail  day  long  he  re- 
mained upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  at 
sunset  the  French  army  was  seen  in  ftill  retreat, 
Nathan  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  (^  to  Bruss- 
els. Here  a  carriage  was  ready  to  convey  him  to 
Ostend.  Across  the  stormy  sea  which  separated 
the  capitalist  from  the  shores  of  England  sped 
Rothschild,  the  stout  boat  guided  by  a  Isherman, 
whose  services  had  been  securea  for  no  less  a 
sum  than  2,000  francs,  so  great  was  the  danger  at- 
tending the  passage. 

Landed  at  Dover,  Nathan  hired  the  swiftest 
horses  to  carry  him  on  to  the  metropolis.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  he  appeared  at  his 


ususd  pillar  in  the  Stock  Exchaji^e.    His  un- 
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Field  Marshall  Bluoher,  with  117,000  Prussians, 
had  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  in  the  ^reat  battle 
of  Ldgny,  then  wliat  had  become  of  the  handful 
of  men  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  P**  spread 
consternation,  and  there  was  an  instantaneous 
and  tremendous  fall  in  the  fhnds.  Nathan  Roths- 
child's known  agents  sold  with  the  rest,  while 
his  secret  ones  bought  every  scrap  of  paper  that 
was  to  be  had.  Only  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st  the  news  of  the  great  victory  of  Waterloo 
^ot  known.  Then  Kothschild,  inwardly  exult- 
ing at  the  success  of  his  scheme,  was  the  first  to 
inform  his  friend  at  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the 
fortunate  event.  Waterloo,  it  is  said,  enriched 
Nathan  to  the  extent  of  about  a  million  sterling. 

The  marriage  of  Nathan  RothschUd^s  son  Lio- 
nel with  his  cousin  Charlotte  took  place  at  IVank- 
fort  with  due  pomp,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836. 
On  the  very  same  day  Nathan  was  taken  ill. 
Being  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  it  was  suggested 
that  liis  physician,  Mr.  Trovers,  should  oe  sent 
for  at  once  from  London.  But  the  millionaire 
would  not  hear  of  it.  *'  Physicians,"  he  said, 
"were  expensive  luxuries."  Mr.  Travers  was 
at  last  summoned,  but  he  came  too  late.  On  the 
26th  of  Julv  Nathan  c^ew  delirious,  and  talked 
of  pounds,  norins,  ana  thalers.  On  the  28th  he 
was  dead. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  an  amateur 
sportsman,  looking  out  for  birds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brighton,  shot  a  pigeon,  which,  when 
picked  up,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  well-known 
carrier  pigeons  of  the  RoUischilds.  Under  its 
win^  was  a  small  piece  of  paper  bearing  the 
woras,  **ll  est  mort"  That  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  great  Jew  speculator,  there 
was  a  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  a  great 
fall  in  the  fUnds. 

The  remains  of  Nathan  RothschUd  were 
brought  over  from  Frankfort  to  this  country,  and 
he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  Jewish 
East  End  Cemetery,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1836. 
Previous  to  burial  the  coffin,  "  which  was  difier- 
ent  in  shape  to  those  made  in  this  country,  and 
so  handsomely  carved  and  decorated,  with  lar^e 
silver  handles  at  both  sides  and  ends,  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  cabinet  or  splendid  piece  of 
furniture  than  a  receptacle  for  the  dead,"  was 
exhibited  in  the  counting-house  at  New  Court, 
St.  Swi things  Lane  The  body  of  the  great  mil- 
lionaire was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  file  of 
mourning  coaches  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
Among  the  *'  mourners  "  were  the  Austrian,  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  Neapolitan,  and  Portugese  am- 
bassadoi*s,  etc. 

In  his  will  Nathan  Rothschild  spoke  of  his 
wife  with  the  warmest  affection ;  and  so  great 
was  his  reliance  on  her  judgment,  that  he  wrote: 
**  It  is  my  special  wish  that  my  sons  shall  not 
^g^o  ii^  any  transaction  of  moment  without 
having  previously  asked  her  maternal  advice.^' 

In  1849  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  Rothschild  was 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of 
London.  None  could  question  his  return;  no 
law  affirmed  his  incapacity.  Then  how  was  he 
excluded?  By  an  oath  desired  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics. And  their  disabilities  had  ))een  removed  I 
He  sat  there  for  two  seasons  in  expectation  of 
relief  from  the  legislature;  but  being  again 
disappointed,  he  resiilved  to  try  his  rights  under 
the  existing  law.  Accordingly,  in  1850.  he 
presented  himself  at  the  table  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  oath.    Having  been  allowed,  after 
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some  discoBsioQ,  to.be  sworn  apon  the  Old  Testa^ 
raent*  the  form  most  binding  upon  his  conscienoe, 
he  proceeded  to  take  the  oath.  The  ocuih  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  was  taken  in  the  ac- 
customed form;  but  from  the  oath  of  abjuration 
he  omitted  the  words  '*On  the  truefkithof  a 
Christian/^  as  not  binding  on  his  conscience. 
He  was  immediately  direct^  to  withdraw ;  when, 
after  many  learned  ai'guments,  it  was  resolved 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  until  he 
had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  ap- 
pointed by  law. 

Of  Baron  James  Rothschild,  the  late  Mr. 
Whitehurst  writes;  ''We  all  deeply  regret  the 
sudden  death  of  Baron  Rothschild,  a  loss  which 
will  be  felt  not  only  by  a  large  circle  of  the  poor 
of  Paris.  Though  for  years  an  inralid  and 
blind,  he  never  cmsed  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world.  Politics,  art,  scan- 
dal, tneaAcals,  racing  and  even  ladies^  dresses, 
were  all  duly  reportea  to  him ;  and  thus  he  lived 
the  life  of  Paris  without  seeing  it.'* 

Lady  Clementina  Davis,  in  her  **  Recollections 
of  Society,"  says :  **  I  used  often  to  see  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild,  and  I  must  confess  I  liked 
his  large  balls  much  better  than  I  liked  the  host. 
In  later  years  he  improved  amazingly  in  his 
mode  of  entertainment.    But  at  the  last  ball  he 

Sive,  at  that  now  distant  date»  in  honor  of  the 
lied  commanders  who  were  presents  I  and 
many  of  his  guests  fainted  awav,  for  a  larger 
ball-room  than  his  house  contained  was  requi- 
site; so  a  spacious  tent  was  erected  in  the  gar- 
den ;  bat  the  smell  of  fresh  paint  in  this  tempo- 
rary ball-room  was  so  overwhelming,  that  the 
result  was  ap  already  told." 

And  again :  "  Dming  my  visit  to  the  Drum- 
monds  in  the  Bois  de  fi:>ulogne.  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild  was  at  that  time  at  his  well-known 
chateau  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we  often  went 
to  his  receptions.  Upon  one  occasion  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  the  Comteese  de  M that  I  was 

surprued  the  king  did  not  purchase  the  baron's 
charming  estate  u*om  him.  But  the  comtesse, 
iMighing  replied  that,  dh  the  oontrarv,  it  would 
be  easier  for  the  baron  to  buy  up  toe  Bois  de 
Boulogne  of  the  king." 

One  momingy  when  the  air  of  Paris  was 
chari^ed  with  rumors  of  an  approaching  and 
imminent  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  France  against  Prussia,  Baron  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild  betook  himself  to  the  emperor's  cabi- 
net to  ascertain  directly  from  Cie»ar  himself 
whether  or  no  such  rumors  were  unfounded. 

At  first  the  emperor  was  quiet  and  receptive, 
as  was  his  wont;  but  after  the  baron  had  elo- 
quently exposed  to  the  sovereign  the  great  peril 
of  taking  so  decided  and  irrevocable  a  step  as  to 
declare  war.  Napoleon  III.  rose,  smiled  sadly. 


guerre,  c'est  moi  qui  vous  le  cut "  (Makt  _ 
sdf  perfecdv  easy,  baron,  I  tell  you  there  will  be 
no  war).  Rothschild  retired  satisfied  with  this 
assurance;  but  in  the  antechamber  he  met  the 
empress  going  to  her  husband.  A  few  hours 
hdet  in  the  day  the  baron  was  informed  that  war 
was  finally  ana  definitely  decided  on. 

The  Paris  ''Figaro'^  of -April,  1874,  stated 
that  Mdlle.  de  Rothschild,  daughter  of  Baron 
Alphonse,  had  passed  a  Mghly  creditable  exam- 
ination at  the  ufrtel  de  'Vule,  and  received  her 
cotifioate  for  competency  as  a  schoolmistress. 


**We  are  assured,"  added  the  *«Ilgaio,"  ««that 
Mdlle.  de  Rothschild  has  expectations  which 
render  it  improbable  she  will  ever  need  to  have 
recourse  to  teaching  for  a  livelihood,  but  still, 
should  such  a  contingency  occur,  die  has  a 
career  before  her." 

It  was  said  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony  that  he 
would  find  men  work  in  the  hope  of  nrnJHng 
them  industrious.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
walking^  in  his  preserves,  he  observed  a  boy 
trespassing  in  them.  He  caught  him,  and  asked 
whether  the  boy's  father,  as  De  suspected,  was 
at  hand.  The  man  was  in  the  preserve,  aikd  re- 
ceived a  severe  caution  when  he  was  found. 
But  Sir  Anthony  immediately  afterwards  turned 
to  his  keeper,  and  told  him  toe  best  way  to  keep 
people  from  poaching  was  to  make  them  con- 
tented, and  give  them  something  to  do,  and  that 
he  had  therefore  better  find  the  man  work  on 
the  farm. 

Whatever  the  weather,  and  whatever  the 
demand  for  labor,  it  was  his  rule  to  keep  all  his 
laborers  at  work  during  the  winter. 

It  is  also  recorded  of  Sir  Anthony  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  bring  forward  by  liberal  assist- 
ance any  boy  who  showed  capad^  and  promise; 
and  many  a  young  man  has  tlius  bad  his  career 
in  life  made  for  him  by  the  private  and  unpre- 
tending generosity  of  Sir  Antbony  Rothschild. 

LdaureHaur. 

A  SUPPEB-PABTY  AT  TEKIN. 

There  is  verv  little  amusement  to  be  found  at 
Pekin.  For  Europeans,  above  all,  diversion  of 
any  kind  is  almost  totally  lacking;  and  on  one 
occasion,  in  order  to  secure  it,  I  hSl  to  IransfcRin 
myself  into  a  Chinese  for  the  night.  The  intense 
heat  had  led  me  to  shave  my  head,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  bonaes,  so  that  the  worst  was  over, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  complete  my 
toilette. 

''Wang,"  that  was  the  name  of  my  boy, 
'* bring  me  the  trousers;"  and  Wang,  silent  as 
usual,  nelpe  me  to  plunge  into  a  floating  sea  of 
silk.  "Wang,  the  sash;"  and  the  sash  is 
jtwisted  round  my  waist,  with  the  ends  floating 
loose  upon  one  of  my  hips.  The  leggings  of 
sky-blue  silk,  fitting  tight  at  the  ankles,  reach  to 
the  knees,  and  are  kept  up  by  ribbons  fiistened  to 
the  girdle.  Over  these  come  white  co'.ton  socIb, 
and  oeautiful  boobs  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
with  flying  bats,  with  tumed-up  toes  and  paste- 
board soles  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  A 
short  shirt  of  white  silk,  reaching  to  Uie  waist, 
comes  next;  and  then  the  long  transparent  tunic 
ornamented  with  numerous  di:^;ons.  Wang  now 
smilingly  gums  a  false  pigtail,  a  yard  long,  on 
to  my  poor  shaven  crown.  With  a  fan  In  my 
hand,  and  a  pipe  with  tobacco  pouch  thrust  into 
my  boots,  I  attain  the  height  of  Chinese  elegance. 
A  shagreen  spectacle-case  dangles  from  my  top- 
most button,  and  the  round  glasses  of  the  spec- 
tacles themselves  placed  astnde  my  nose  impart 
to  me  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  an  owl. 
Altogether  the  get-up  is  perfect;  and  if  the  skin 
of  my  head  and  neck  is  rather  white  for  a  Chi- 
nese, this  will  very  likely  pass  unnoticed. 

I  raise  my  arms  majestically,  roll  up  mv  long 
full  sleeves,  and  try  to  walk  slowly  and  with 
measured  steps.  *'  Imitate  a  duck,"  says  Wang. 
''  Eo  ii "  (that's  it),  I  say  to  myself  in  order  to 
keep  up  my  courage.    The  effect  of  the  costume 
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is  singolar,  for  these  silk  stuflk  are  so  light  that 
one  acaroely  fccJs  them  upon  one's  body;  and  I 
seem  to  be  ctd  only  in  a  pair  of  boots,  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  and  a  false  pigtail.  There  is  all  the 
same  sensation  of  coomess  and  undress  as  on 
coming  out  of  a  both. 

Tho  question  now  is  how  to  get  into  a  box 
measuring  a  yard  each  way  and  perched  upon 
two  wheels.  With  the  oia  of  a  bench,  upon 
which  I  mount,  and  a  good  deal  of  pushing  and 
pulling,  I  am  at  length  squeezed  into  it.  Wang 
and  the  driver  perch  themselves  upon  the  shafts 
with  dieir  legs  hanging  down,  and  the  vehicle 
starts. 

My  tortures  now  commence:  my  big  specta- 
cles will  not  keep  on  my  nose,  my  fklse  pigtail 
threatens  to  oome  ofl^  and  I  all  but  smash  the 

Kipe  in  my  boots.  I  try  to  flutter  my  fan :  but  a 
ightftil  jolt  recalls  to  me  the  sad  truth  that, 
thouffh  disguised  as  a  Chinese,  I  am  wrong  in 
fancying  myself  one  io  reality :  that  is,  perfectly 
impassible,  and  devoid  of  all  such  things  as 
nerves.  I  abuse  my  driver,  who  does  not  even 
deign  to  reply  to  the  irritable  stnuiger  devoid  of 
aU  urbanity.  Jolting  along,  we  re£^  one  of  the 
largo  gates  leading  from  the  Tartar  cityinto  the 
Chmese  city,  whither  I  am  bound.  The  mule 
keeps  on  at  a  trot;  and  as  I  clutch  the  two  sides 
of  the  vehicle,  1  compare  myself  to  a  mouse  being 
aliaken  in  a  trap. 

We  follow  a  lane  running  eastward.  The  dis- 
tant sky  ts  golden  tinted  from  the  setting  sun: 
and  the  signs,  sign-posts,  and  house-tops  stana 
out  sharply  against  the  gilded  background,  which 
causes  the  natives,  who  are  naturally  yeUow,  to 
look  still  more  jaundiced.  Naked  to  the  waist, 
the  coolies  and  outdoor  traders  walk  slowly 
along;  a  rich  mandarin  passes  in  a  sedan;  some 
fat  tradesmen  in  fiont  or  their  shops  gaze  at  us 
a8  we  pass  with  an  indifferent  air,  and  do  not 
even  turn  their  heads  to  find  out  whether  I  am  a 
iair-skinned  Chinese  or  a  European  in  Chinese 
costume;  a  ragged  b^gar  alone  pursues  me 
with  his  cries,  "Give  mo  a  *cashM  Have  pity 
on  mo!^*  Some  poor  wretches  half  smothered 
in  fetid  filth  are  tiying  to  clear  out  on  open  sewer 
that  has  evidenUy  l^n  neglected  for  an  age. 
Heaps  X3i  foul  and  decaying  refuse  lie  at  every 
street  comer. 

The  sun  sinks  slowly,  thunder  rumbles  in  the 
distance,  and  clouds  gather  thickly  overhead. 
Tho  foot  passengers  commence  to  hurry;  the 
clerks,  returaing  from  their  "  yamens  **  in  ^oups 
of  four  and  five,  waddling  and  chatting  with  one 
another,  hail  drivers,  who  have  suddenly  become 
Tery  exacting  with  regard  to  fores.  The  poorer 
people  tuck  up  their  trousers  and  take  on  their 
shoes,  which  would  come  to  pieces  in  the  wet. 
Another  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  rain  pours 
down  in  torrents.  Tho  foot  passengers  aisap- 
pear.  Pools  of  black-looking  water  ml  up  every 
hollow,  an  old  brick  and  mud  wall  tumbles 
down.  The  water  floods  the  miserablo  hubs  be- 
low the  level  of  the  street.  The  place  has  become 
a  desert,  and  my  vdiicle  alone  is  left  to  make  its 
way  through  a  stream  -of  mud.  It  is  dark,  the 
storm  keeps  increasing  in  violence,  and  the  wet 
bc^a  to  come  througn  the  roof. 

"  Tao  leao  ^'  (Here  we  are),  says  my  servant, 
and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Ho  knocks  at  the 
door,  which  is  opened  by  an  old  woman,  and  we 
are  led  through  a  couple  of  oourt7ards.  I  reach 
a  reception  room,  and  hear  stifled  laughter  in 


the  adjoining  apartment*  which  is  simply  shut 
off  bv  a  curtain.    What  is  this  mystery? 

A  little  Chinese  girl  enters,  smiling,  offers  me 
tea,  and  deigns  to  take  a  cup  in  company  with 
me,  -on  the  traditional  CSiinese  sofa  table.  It  is 
the  hour  wlien,  on  fine  evenings,  grave  individ- 
uals with  long  pigtails  may  be  seen  traversing 
the  jgloomv  lanes  of  the  Chhiese  city  in  search 
of  their  ideal ;  thei*efore  I  am  not  particularly 
astonished  at  leamine  fh>m  the  lips  of  my 
charming  companion. liiss  Peifumed  Jade,  that 
my  intimate  fhend,  Loutalou,  the  grave  man  of 
letters,  known  throughout  the  empire  for  the 
wonderful  elegance  with  whiqh  he  can  illustrate 
a  fan  with  a  pretty  landscape  or  a  poeti(»d  auto- 
mipli,  is  dose  by,  in  company  with  other  grave 
2ueni^' and  some  ladies. 

*«Two  chopsticks  for  Mr.  Y6nli-pei'»  (my 
Chinese  name\  cries  Loutalou,  raising  the  cur- 
tain, and  laughing.  '*  Ha,  ha,  ha!  miat  good 
wind  brings  you  here?  ^  demands  he. 

♦•  Ttou-fon^  •*  (the  storm  wind),  I  reply. 

This  little  joke  makes  the  liUraU  smile,  and 
establishes  my  reputation  as  a  wit. 

"  Tching  tsouo  "  (Be  seated,  we  beg),  they  cry 
in  chorus.  **  Do  us  the  honor  of  sharing  with 
us  our  indifferent  supper.'* 

"  I  dare  not  accept,"  I  politely  reply. 

'*  Pardon  us,"  continue  they,  '*  for  treating  you 
in  a  manner  unworthv  of  your  great  merit." 

**  I  do  not  dare,  I  ao  not  dare,"  I  continue  to 
urge. 

Politeness  being  vindicated,  after  a  farther 
slight  resistance  and  a  certain  well-studied  hesi- 
tation, I  end  by  seating  myself  in  the  place  of 
honor,  protesting  yet  once  again  at  the  excessive 
attentions  with  which  I  am  overwhehned.  The 
ladies  sit  down  with  us  in  spite  of  the  rites.  .  O 
Confbcius,  for  this  time  be  indulgent! 

The  repast  was  charming.  What  dishes^ 
bow  s,  and  plates  there  were!  Birds'-nest  soup, 
sharks*-fin  soup,  ohioken-broth,  lapwings'-eggs 
soup,  and  countless  other  dishes,  ^1  cooked  to 
perfection ;  from  the  fish  with  sliarp  sauce  to  the 
apricot-kernel  milk,  and  the  sweet  salad  of 
young  radish  tops.  Loutalou  offered  me  with 
his  chopsticks  a  piece  of  roast  duck.  I  recipro- 
cated the  politeness  by  taking  now  from  the 
dish,  now  from  my  plate,  pieces  of  fowl  or  pork, 
and  placing  them  on  his.  **  A  preserved  Cuiton 
orange  for  liiisi  Perfumed  Jade/*  a  water  chest- 
nut tor  another  lady ;  for  each  guest,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  polite,  must  pass  half  his  time  in  heaping 
up  his  neighbors*  plates  with  different  kin<ui  of 
food,  ana  accepting,  with  many  *' tching, 
tching,"  or  **  touo  shie,"  all  that  is  offered  him 
in  return. 

At  the  close  of  the  repast,  tlianks  to  tlie  cham- 
pagne which  I  offereo,  and  whioh  is  the  only 
European  wine  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  appreciate,  my  friends  became  more 
noisy  and  talkative,  and  completely  laid  aside 
that  decorum  which  they  abandon  with  so  much 
difllculty,  above  all  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
my  disguise  being  tiieir  excuse.  Napkins  dipped 
in  boilmg  water,  and  passed  over  the  face  alter 
the  repast  to  dissipate  the  fumes  of  the  wine, 
served  to  calm  them  down  a  little. 

Miss  Perfumed  Jade  was  graciously  requested 
to  sing.  She  took  a  guitar  and  at  once  com- 
menced. The  song  was  divided,  like  many  oth- 
ers, into  five  parts,  conesponding  to  the  five 
watches  of  the  night. 
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"  At  the  first  watch  a  Toung  girl,  unknown  to 
her  father  and  mother,  leaves  the  house.  But, 
alas,  the  moment  is  not  well  chosen,  for  her  lover 
is  not  awaiting  her  at  the  trysting-place.  In 
her  neeiiless  haste  to  join  him,  her  red  shoes 
embroidered  with  flowers  have  got  torn  on  ^e 
way." 

•'Hao,  hao;  good,  very  good;  what  a  voice, 
and  what  skill  in  the  accompaniment!"  we  cried 
to  cncoura^  the  charming  musician,  who  con- 
tinued as  mllows : 

*'  Durin^^  the  whole  of  the  second  watch  she 
looks  and  nstens  anxiously  for  her  beloved.  At 
length  she  hears  his  approaching  footsteps,  and 
soon  his  arm  is  around  the  young  girPs  little 
waist.  Facing  up  and  down  in  loving  unison, 
they  ezchango^with  each  other  words  of  tender 
endearment." 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  champagne, 
of  the  hot  Chinese  wine,  or  of  the  passionate 
ditty,  I  know  not,  but  the  small  eyes  of  the  little 
Chinese  eirls  became  more  brilliant  than  usual. 

They  idly  stretched  out  their  arms  ris'ht  and 
leA;  to  help  themselves  to  sweetmeats  and  burnt 
almonds.  Like  little  mice  they  only  nibble,  and 
this  not  overmuch.  Leaning  towards  us  thev 
contemplate  with  a  mocking  smile  the  sentf- 
mental  air  that  we  have  assumed,  and  at  times 
their  little  eyes  betray  quite  a  languishing  ex- 
pression. 

Miss  Periumed  Jade,  who  had  paused  merely 
to  wet  with  champagne  a  couple  of  ruby  lips 
that  a  Chinese  poet  would  have  likened  to  ripe 
cherries,  now  began  the  third  verse : 
^  *•  At  the  third  watch  the  lovers  sigh,  for  the 
time  has  at  length  arrived  for  them  to  part.  He 
embraces  her  with  rapturous  passion,  and  she 
surrenders  herself  quite  willingly  to  his  caresses. 
Doubtful  when  they  will  be  able  to  meet  again, 
they  feel  very  loth  to  separate,  and  seek  to  pro- 
long the  sweet  maddening  moments." 

At  the  conclusion  of  th&  verse  the  old  seiTants 
bring  opium-pipes  and  a  supply  of  the  dhig 
itself,  black  and  sticky  like  melted  pitch,  in  little 
shells.  The  lamps,  or  rather  the  night'-lights, 
with  the  pale  and  diminutive  flame  of  whicn  the 
opium  is  prepared,  are  lighted,  and  placed  on 
little  tables,  on  each  side  of  which  a  smoker  of 
one  or  the  other  sex  stretches  him  or  herself 
along  the  hard  cushions  of  the  couch,  with  a 

Sillow  placed  under  the  neck.    Miss  Perfumed 
ade  resumes  her  song: 

"  At  the  fourth  watch  tlie  young  girl  struggles 
eently  to  disengage  herself,  in  order  that  she  may 
leave ;  while  her  lover  tries  all  he  can  to  detain  her, 
saying,  *  We  have  been  so  very  happy ; '  to  which 
she  replies,  'our  little  girl  loves  only  you.^ 

**  At  the  fifth  watch  she  returns  home,  and 
hears  her  father  and  mother  coughing,  with  no 
one  to  attend  upon  them.  She  softly  mounts  the 
stairs,  and,  witn  het  elbows  on  the  sill  of  her 
bedroom  window,  turns  her  looks  now  towards 
the  earth,  now  towards  the  sky.  '  When  the 
third  moon  of  spring  comes,  he  and  I  will  meet 
again,  and  again  be  happy.* " 

I  thank  Mks  PerfUmed  Jade  for  her  charming 
song.  The  other  ladies  are  preparing  the  pipes 
of  the  guests ;  they  dip  a  silver  pin  into  the  omum, 
broil  tnis  first  coating  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
shape  it  with  their  slender  fingers,  and  continue 
to  take  up,  broil,  knead,  and  equalize  each  suc- 
cessive coating,  until  there  is  a  sufficient  quantit^» 
when  they  introduce  it  by  the  aid  of  the  pm 


into  the  little  bowl  of  the  pipe.  The  opium  *« 
mains,  and  the  pin  being  withdrawn  leaves  an 
opening  for  the  smoke.  The  ladieiftake  several 
whiflk,  each  time  they  light  a  new  pipe,  before 
holding  it  to  the  gentlemen,  who  gradually  b^g!n 
to  doze  off  into  a  beatified  and  oblivious  state. 

The  atmosphere  heavy  with  opium-smoke,  the 
supper,  the  champagne,  my  Chinese  dress,  the 
song.  Miss  Perfumed  Jade  sunk  to  sleep  in  her 
chair  with  her  head  resting  on  my  shoulder, 
altogether  completely  trouble  my  ideas.  I 
vaguely  rememoer  that  I  am  a  counterfeit 
Chinese;  and  I  fall  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  little 
torn  shoes,  and  of  the  love-making  of  this  pair 
of  Celestial  turtle  doves.  London  Society, 


LOVE  IN  MAY  1879. 

Foolish,  who  haste  unbidden  to  the  shrine 
Wish  costly  ffiits  and  precious  sacrifice  ; 

Ignorant,  heedless  how  yonc  hands  resign 
Sttver  and  gold  and  gems  of  goodly  price ; 

Whle  Love,  like  senseless  image  of  carved  stone. 

Gazes  at  all  your  gifts  and  cares  for  none. 

What  would  you  gain  if  every  whispered  word 
Of  your  long  prayers  were  heard  ? 

This  wonld  Love  grant  you.    Tears  in  tender  eyes 
(You  would  not  know  how  soon  those  tears  were 
dried). 
Such  sweet  loud  laughter,  and  such  glad  surprise 

You  would  not  hear  the  sighs  of  those  that  sifted. 
A  heart  that  half  believed  its  own  lie  true, 
A  sleep  that  dreamed  a  night  or  twidu  of  yoa» 
And  lips  that  grieved  to  mid  how  little  blisB 
Lies  in  a  lover's  Idas* 

And  yet— one  flower  I  plucked ;  and  other  flowers 
Seemed  only  scentless  growths  of  sterile  earth : 
One  glad  long  hour  I  drenmed ;  and  other  hoora 

Became  mere  barren  moments,  little  wortii : 
One  star  I  watched,  whose  clear  and  slender  ray 
For  me  outshone  the  sunlight  of  the  day, 
A  light  on  earth  more  fair  than  stara  above. 
I  wonder  what  is  love. 

London  SocUtg. 


LONDON  POLICE  DUTY. 

The  duty  of  the  10,500  men,  which  is  about 
the  numbCT  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force, 
lies  in  an  ordinary  way,  within  a  radius  of  fif- 
teen miles  from  Cnaring  Cross  To  this  general 
statement,  however,  there  are  certain  excepdoos. 
Wherever  the  queen  holds  her  Court  a  few  mem- 
bers of  ^e  force  are  always  in  attondanoe.  The 
London  police  also  have  charge  of  the  dock- 
yards, not  only  at  Woolwich,  within  the  raditie 
mentioned,  but  also  at  Portsmouth,  Devonportj 
Chatham  and  Pembroke,  which  of  course,  are 
&r  beyond  it:  It  does  oocasionally  happen,  too^ 
that  the  skill  and  experience  acquired  by  the 
best  of  the  police  in  the  great  centre  of  English 
life  and  activity  are  brought  to  bear  on  criminid 
matters  beyond  their  own  district  This,  how- 
ever, is  of  very  rare  oocmTenoe  and  only  when 
special  circumstances  seem  to  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  may  if  he 
thiniks  fit,  depute  picked  members  of  the  force 
to  investigate  a  crime  that  has  been  committed 
beyond  the  metropolitan  distriot,  as  was  done, 
it 'may  be  remembered,  in  the  Road  murder. 
Then  again,  the  investigation  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  or  near  London  often  necessitates  the 
performance  of  certain  police  duties  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  while  matters  pertaining  I 
to  the  extradition  of  criminals  oonsfeantly  re-    I 
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quire  that  members  of  the  force  sbould  so 
abroad.  This  is  generally  the  busioess  of  toe 
detective  department,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  speak  two  or  three  languages. 

Among  other  features  of  what  may  be  called 
head-i|uarter  police  duty  may  be  mentioned  the 
licensing  of  public  vehicles  and  the  drivers  and 
conductors  of  them,  the  inspection  of  common 
lodging-houses,  the  taking  cliai]ge  of  property 
found  m  cabs  and  omnibuses,  with  the  view  to 
its  restoration  to  the  lawful  owners.  There  is 
another  description  of  property  also  i^nfided  to 
the  custody  of  the  police  at  headquarters.  Until 
Uie  year  1869  the  property  of  convicted  felons 
was  by  law  forfeited,  and  was  lianded  over  to 
the  sheriff  to  be  sold.  In  that  year,  however, 
such  forfeiture  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  now  any  property  of  a  felon  which 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  police  in  the  course 
of  their  dealings  with  him  is  stored  away  in  on 
old  house  in  one  corner  of  Scotland  Ytm,  and 
put  under  the  management  of  ofBlcers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  properly  mark  and  register  the 
goodtf,  and  take  proper  care  of  them  until  the 
owners  are  liberated  and  can  come  and  claim 
them.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  rooms  are 
almost  as  full  as  they  very  well  can  lie  with 
miscellaneous  property  parked  up  and  labelled 
and  entered  in  ponderous  books,  reference  to 
which  will  not  only  afford  full  particulars  of 
every  parcel,  and  the  means  of  identifying  the 
owner,  but  in  many  thousands  of  cases  wilfgive 
a  photographic  portrait  of  him,  as  well  as  full 
particulars  of  his  conviction.  There  is  one  de- 
partment of  this  coUection  possessing  a  friffht- 
fully  tragic  interest.  It  is  a  top  room*  fuu  cf 
goods,  few  of  the  original  owners  of  which  will 
ever  return  to  claim  them.  Man^,  indeed,  have 
died  on  tho  8(*affold,  leaving  behmd  them  here 
mementops  of  their  crimes  in  the  shape  of  blud- 

feons  and  daggers,  pistols  and  swordsticks, 
lood-Btained  garments  and  letters  that  have 
1)een  instrumental  In  bringing  their  crimes  to 
tho  light  of  day.  These,  too,  are  all  duly  dock- 
eted and  registered,  altogether  constituting  that 
upper  room  a  veritable  chamber  of  horrors. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  this  unique  establish- 
ment are  policemen,  and  the  r(^i8tration  and 
custody  of  the  property  here  is  one  of  the  mul- 
tifarious phases  of  police  duty. 

Another  phase  is  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Scotland  Yard,  where  uniformed  officers 
are  busily  plying  the  Wheatstone  telegraph. 
Hero  there  is  a  well-Appointed  telegraph  omce, 
having  direct  communication  with  just  upon  one 
himdred  distant  points  of  the  metropolis,  at  all 
or  nearly  all  of  which  police  telegraphists  are 
constantly  in  attendance  by  nic^t  and  day. 
Every  divisional  and  subdiyisionaipolice  station 
in  the  metropolis  is  in  dbrectcommtmioationwith 
this  room,  which  is  also  connected  by  electric 
wires  with  tlie  City  Police  Office,    the  head- 

guarters  of  the  Fire  Brig^e  in  Southwark 
Iridge  Road,  with  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Home  Office,  the  National  Gallery,  the  War 
Office,  the  British  Museum,  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
and  with  the  private  residences  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  two  Assistant-Commissioners,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Detecdye  Department — or, 
as  it  is  now  officially  styled,  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation Departments  So  very  important  an 
auxiliary  has  the  telegr^h  become  that  every 
man  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  above  the 


rank  of  constable  is  now  required  to  learn  the 
use  of  the  Wheatstone  instrument,  the  manipu- 
lation of  which  is  thus  a  well-recognized  feature 
of  police  duty. 

There  is  another  feature  in  policemanship  not 
very  commonly  kno^vn  to  the  public;  we  refer 
to  the  means  adopted  for  the  recognition  by  the 
police  of  criminals  of  the  more  serious  class. 
There  are  now,  it  should  bo  observed,  about  800 
plain-clothes  officers— detective  officers — in  the 
metropolitan  force  distribu'cd  throughout  the 
various  divisions.  Every  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday one  of  these  officers  from  each  division 
makes  the  tour  of  the  London  prisons,  when  he 
is  brought  fiace  to  face  with  prisoners  whose  sen 
tences  are  about  to  expire,  or  who  are  about  to 
be  liberated  on  ticketof-leave.  About  twenty 
detectives  thus  drive  round  in  a  larse  omnibus 
kept  for  the  purpose  to  Millbank,  Touiill  Fields, 
Wandsworth,  Brixton,  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
Holloway,  where  prisoners  are  paraded  before 
them.  They  go  also  to  ClerkenweU  House  of 
Detention,  whore  in  a  similar  way  they  scruti- 
nize prisoners  who  are  under  suspicion  and  have 
been  remanded  for  further  inquiries.  The 
members  of  this  reconnoitering  party  are 
changed  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  the  whole 
of  the  800  detectives  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
acquire  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  men  and  women  whose  careers,  many  of 
them,  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  ordinary  police  duty. 

These  are  all  subsidiary,  but  very  important 
Amotions  of  the  land  divisions  of  London  police, 
and  functions  with  which  the  public  in  general 
are  but  little  acquainted. 

But  there  is  one  of  the  twenty  divisions  of  the 
metropolitan  police  whose  duties  lie  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  river — the  Thames  division. 
With  their  work  the  average  Londoner  is  per- 
haps still  more  completely  unaquainted.  Tliis 
section  of  the  force  consists  of  115  constables^ 
81  inspectors,  and  1  superintendent,  altogether 
160  men,  who  haye  charge  of  the  river  between 
Chelsea  Bridge  and  Barnng  Creek,  and  some  of 
whom  have  to  be  out  on  the  river  in  small  boots 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  The  writer  of  this  has  on  one 
or  two  occasions  been  out  with  one  of  these  po- 
lice crews  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  though  the 
nights  selected  were  none  of  the  worst,  and 
cushioned  seats  and  warm  rugs  and  wraps  made 
malters  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  they  very 
well  could  be  made,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  for  regular  duty,  he  would  rather  do  a 
month  on  land  than  a  week  skimming  about  in 
the  still,  weird,  lonely  eloom  of  the  river  by 
night.  After  dark  there  Ib  not  much  to  be  done  , 
upon  the  Thames.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim 
with  the  police  of  all  branches  that  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  is  their  most  important  function, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  branch  of  the  service 
that  illustrates  this  more  strikingly  than  the 
river  police.  Within  the  pi^esent  century,  al- 
most within  the  memory  of  persons  now  hving, 
it  was  computed  that  the  number  of  rogues  in- 
festing the  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  port 
of  London,  and  living  upon  plunder,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  while 
of  official  fi;uardian6hi^  there  was  absolutely 
nothing.  Ab  nearly  ns  it  could  be  calculatal  it 
was  thought  that  half  a  million  a  year  would 
hardly  cover  the  loss  of  property  stolen  from 
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vessels  and  whanres  upon  the  river  at  that  time. 
Now  merchandise  is  as  safe  afloat  upon  Uie 
Thames  as  it  would  be  in  Cheapside,  so  fiir  at 
least,  as  depredations  are  concerned. 

The  river  police,  mider  the  command  of  their 
active  superintendent,  do  not  catch  many  thieves 
by  night,  but  they  do  what  is  better,  toey  pre- 
vent robberies  being  projected  and  attemiHed. 
By  day  Uieir  duties  are  more  numerous  ana  ex- 
acting. They  are  of  course  continuously  on  the 
lookout  for  rogues  and  suspicious  characters; 
they  enforce  the  r^ulations  lor  the  conveyance 
of  gunpowder  and  other  explosive  substances ; 
thev  prevent  the  foulin?  of  the  river  bed  by  rub- 
bish thrown  into  it;  mev  protect  seamen  from 
*'  crimps,**  **  land-sharks,**  and  other  amphibious 
vermin  who  swarm  in  every  port,  ready  to 
pounoe  upon  poor  Jack,  even  before  he  sets  his 
foot  ashore,  and  minister  in  eveiy  way  to  his 
weakness  and  his  vices — while  his  money  lasts. 
In  the  event  of  a  fire  among  the  shipping  or  in 
the  riverside  premises,  they  summon  the  float- 
ing engines  and  keep  order  while  the  firemen 
are  at  work,  and  at  all  times  they  are  on  the 
lookout  to  save  the  lives  of  persons  in  danger  of 
drowning.  During  1877  tney  effected  twenty- 
seven  rescues  of  persons  in  danger  of  accidental 
death  in  this  form,  and  six  persons  were  pre- 
vented from  committing  suicide.  The  most 
terrible  form  of  police  duty — at  any  rate  the 
most  trying  form  of  it — is  the  drawing  of  tiiedead 
from  their  watery  graves. 

The  writer  will  not  soon  forget  one  or  two  in- 
cidents related  to  him  as  he  moved  about  on  the 
sur&oe  of  that  dark  rolling  flood,  beneath  the 
shadows  of  vessels  under  which  the  waters 
plashed  and  sucked  like  some  breathless  demon 
of  the  deep  stru^^ling  with  his  victim.  He 
found  it  easy  to  believe  that  men  of  the  stoutest 
hearts  under  ordinary  circumstances  were  some- 
times found  to  be  completely  unnerved  by  such 
incidents  of  duty.  In  1877  there  were  116  of 
those  dreadful  waifii  taken  charge  of.  Nine  of 
them  were  hapless  little  infants. 

All  that  has  be^i  said  hitherto  has  related  to 
the  less  prominent  departments  of  policeman- 
ship.  Tnerc  is  a  good  deal  more  that  might  be 
saia  in  this  connection.  There  is  station  duty, 
for  instance.  There  is  duty  at  large  public  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  or  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  there  is  the  duty  which  the  policeman 
is  called  upon  to  perform  for  trading  firms  and 
inlvati  individuals,  who  under  various  circum- 
stances, require  the  attendance  of  a  constable  on 
their  own  premises,  and  who,  like  the  various 
departments  of  Government,  pay  for  the  services 
rendered.  But  the  Ihnits  of  this  article  require 
that  a  little  should  now  be  said  on  the  more  or- 
dinary and  familiar  leases  of  police  duty,  the 
due  performance  of  which,  simple  and  easy 
thoiigh  it  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer, 
yet^mands  very  elaborate  organization,  as  well 
OS  careful  training  and  preparation. 

Within  the  ffileen-mile  radius  of  Charing 
Gross— exclusive  of  the  city,  which  has  about 
one  square  mile  of  territory  and  an  independent 
police  system,  smaller,  but  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  metropolitan  body — there  are  688  square 
miles,  comprising  according  to  the  Gommis- 
sioners*  Report  of  1870,  nearly  7,000  miles  of 
roads  and  streets,  and  every  year  adds  on  an  av- 
erage 10,000  or  11,000  houses  to  be  protected. 


and  something  like  forty-four  miles  of  thoroagb- 
fare  to  be  patrolled  by  dav  and  night  Over  the 
whole  of  this  vast  stretch  of  grcmnd  the  polke 
are  expected  to  protect  life  ana  property,  to  ap- 
prehend criminals,  suspected  persons  and  beg. 
gars,  to  take  charge  of  persons  injured  or  found 
"drunk  and  incapable,^  to  pick  up  stray  chfl- 
dren  and  capture  lost  dogs.  They  most  nga. 
late  street  traffic,  protect  foot  passeog^  at 
dangerous  crossings,  and  if  they  requiieit  gire 
them  directions  in  their  wayfaring.  They  te- 
gently  rescue  people  from  burning  hooses,  aod 
m  some  of  the  divisions  the  men  ore  drilled  in 
firemen^s  duties.  They  attend  courts  of  jiutice 
and  coronors^  inquests,  and  often  perform  the 
duties  of  ooroner^s  officer.  They  are  told  off 
for  duty  at  reviews  and  f^tes,  horse-races  and 
boat-races,  flower-shows  and  processiong,  and  a 
Uiousand  and  one  other  miscellaneous  public 
events  which  must,  one  would  tldnk,  come  as  a 
grateful  relief  to  the  weary  monotony  of  best- 
walking,  which  is  after  all,  the  one  great  fea- 
ture of  police  duty. 

For  this  multifiirious  work  there  are,  as  it  Ims 
besn  stated,  according  to  the  latest  retom,  10,- 
477  men,  a  large  numoer  certainly— large  enough 
at  first  sight  to  justi^  the  terribly  mdignaot 
••Where  are  the  police  P"  which  is  always  tend 
whenever  an  officer  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance 
within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  first  nmnd  of  a 
fight  or  the  first  discovery  of  a  robbery.  Absie 
statement  of  figures,  hoivever,  affords  a  ?ery 
erroneous  notion  of  the  force  actoally  engaged 
in  police  duty  in  the  streets  at  any  particmar 
hour  of  the  day  or  nigbt    In  addition  to  a 
short  annual  leave  every  man  has  one  day  in 
fourteen  to  himsdf.    Tbis  of  course  reduces  the 
force  by  one-fourteenth  of  its  stroigth.  l\m 
about  1,900  are  employed  in  various  goTero* 
ment  establishments,  public  bodies,  or  pritate 
firms.    Some  800  men  out  of  the  entire  number 
are  always  away  on  sick  leave,  and  perhaps  200 
more  from  various  other  causes.    For  orainarj 
public  duty  in  our  streets  there  will  thus  be  onlj 
about  7,800  men  available,  and  as  the  constables 
term  of  duty  is  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  there  could  not  at  any  time  be  more  than 
about  2,600  men  of  all  ranks  on  actual  dutj 
within  the  688  square  miles,  even  if  they  wen 
uniformly  distributed  throuj^o.ut  the  twentj- 
four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.    Bat  they  are 
not  thus  uniformly  distributed.     Ab(mt  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  available  for  duty  are  alwaj! 
out  by  night,  so  that  for  aixteen  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  the  day  the  entire  metropolitan 
district,  including  every  street  and  lane  of  Ix)d- 
don,  is  of  neoessi^  entrusted  to  about  1,800  men. 
From  ten  o'ckck  at  ni^t  till  six  in  the  morning 
the  force  is  iust  about  doubled,  and  even  tbeo 
there  are  omj  some  2,600  men  of  all  ranks  for 
the  7,000  miles,  or  nearly  so,  of  thorougfa&ies 
to  be  patrolled.    It  is  auite  evident  that  without 
very  careful  organization  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  policeman  when  he  is  wanted  would  be 
very  much  greater  than  it  is,  and  that  if  any- 
thing  like   this   extent  of  ground    is   really 
patrolled  and  guarded— as  it  undoubtedly  isr- 
then  the  individual  members  of  the  force  must 
be  tolerably  hard-working  men. 

The  mahi  features  ^  metropolitan  poli^ 
organization  are  <»sily  expLuned.  The  wh(« 
district  withhi  the  fifteen  miles  nuUus  is  mapp« 
out  into  twenty  divisions,  one,  as  it  has  beo 
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Btated,  comprising  only  the  river  between  Chel- 
sea and  Bcu:)dn£[,  the  other  nineteen  being  on 
land.  These  divifiions— distinguished  by  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet— are  QUt  up  into  subdirisions,  Uio 
subdivisions  into  sections,  and  the  sections  into 
beats.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  system  is  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir  £dmund  Hen- 
derson. Next  are  two  Assistant-Commissioners ; 
thBD.  there  are  four  District  Superintendents, 
each  having  genend  supervision  over  fom*  divi- 
sions; and  then  twenty  divisional  superintend- 
entB,  one  at  the  head  of  each  division.  The  sub- 
divisions are  in  charge  of  inspectors,  the  sections 
are  in  charge  of  sergeants,  and  the  beats  are 
patrolled  by  individual  constables,  who,  as  the 
mstruction  book  put  into  the  hands  of  every  man 
enrolled  clearly  explains,**  are  held  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  during  the 
time  they  are  on  duty."  The  constable  '*  is  to 
walk  at  a  gentle  pace  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  keeping  the  outer,  or  kerb,  side  of  the 
street  by  day,  and  walking  close  to  the  house  by 
night.  He  must  not  loiter,  or  stand  in  an  idle 
^d  listless  manner,  or  gossip."  By  dav  and  by 
night,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  when  the  pave- 
ment is  hot  and  glaring,  and  when  it  i^  muffled 
up  in  snow  or  coated  with  ice,  the  inevitable 
eight  hours  a  day  must  be  tramped ;  no  stealing 
into  the  shade  or  setting  up  a  brisk  trot.  At  all 
events  the  regulations  Torbid  it.  How  far  they 
are  observed  the  public  are  very  well  able  to 
judge.  Any  deviation  firom  tnem,  however, 
may  bring  upon  the  constable,  the  rebuke,  or  it 
may  be  the  report,  of  his  sergeant,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  perambulate  the  beats  in  his  "  section  " 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  con- 
stable is  moving,  or  of  his  superior  offlccn*,  who 
may  come  down  upon  him  no  one  knows  from 
where  or  when.  A  constable  mounts  guard 
upon  the  same  beat  every  day  for  a  month,  and 
then  shifts  into  a  fresh  one  for  another  month. 
He  thus  takes  in  turn  every  beat  within  his  sub- 
division, beyond  which  he  does  not  change. 
When  he  has  served  on  each  beat  in  the  subdi- 
vision he  goes  over  them  a^ain,  and  thus,  in 
course  of  time,  becomes  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  nook  and  comer  within  his  sphere  of 
du^. 

•  Throughout  the  force  the  beat  duty  devolving 
upon  coiStables  is  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
and  every  man  gets  two  months  of  xdAt  duty  for 
one  month  by  day  Night  duty  is  a&o  uniform 
throughout  the  force,  the  policeman's  niffht 
invariably  commencing  at  ten  and  terminating 
at  six;  but  Uie  day  du^  arrangements  are  not 
the  same  in  all  divisions,  m  ten  of  them, 
known  as  the  **  outer  divisions,"  and  comprising 
mainly  the  country  parts  of  the  police^  district, 
beats  are  necessanly  very  long,  and  in  many 
parts  are  patrolled  by  mounted  officers.  In  these 
outer  districts  short  spells  of  duty  could  not  very 
wdl  be  arranged,  llie  day  and  night  are  there- 
fore divided  into  three  equal  pai%i,  and  eifi[ht 
hours^  unbroken  duty  is  aLways  the  period  for 
which  a  constable  sets  out  on  his  beat.  In  the 
nine  "  inner  divisions "  day  duty  may  be  thus 
set  forth : — At  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing he  will  have  to  parade  with  his  section  at 
the  station  to  which  he  is  attached,  when  uni- 
forms and  appointments  will  be  inspected, 
necessary  orders  given,  and  information  im- 
parted respecting  lost  or  stolen  property,  men 
who  are  "wantod,"  or  any  events  that  have 


happened  during  the  night.  The  section  will 
then  file  off  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant, 
who  will  work  the  round  of  the  beats  withm  his 
jurisdiction,  leaving  on  each  one  of  them  a 
single  officer,  who  will  patrol  till  ten  A.  M., 
when  he  will  be  relieved.  He  will  resume  duty 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  after  another  parade  at 
the  station,  and  his  day's  work  will  come  to  an 
end  at  six  in  the  evening.  His  next  day's  duty 
will  commence  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  end  at 
ten  at  night,  with  a  four  hours'  relief  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Thus  his  days  alternate  for  a  month, 
and  then  he  will  have  two  months  of  night  duty, 
consisting  of  eight  consecutive  hours. 

Thus  by  the  regulations  of  the  force  every 
mile  of  public  thoroughfare  within  the  area 
specified  is  periodically  traversed  by  a  represen- 
tative of  law  and  order,  whose  duty  it  is  to  walk 
about  twenty  miles  a  day,  to  be  active  and 
intelligent,  and  vigilant  and  sober,  and  truthful 
and  good-tempered,  calm  under  provocation, 
moderate  in  his  resort  i6  physical  force,  and 
civil  to  everybody.  That  all  these  virtues  are 
not  invariably  displayed  is  only  too  true:  but 
considering  the  nature  of  the  work,  ^e  large 
numbo:  ofmen  engaged  in  it,  and  the  class  firom 
which  they  are  mainly  drawn,  and  comparing 
them  with  similar  bodies  all  over  the  world,  that 
influential  foreigner  could  hardly  be  chained 
with  extravagance  when,  after  very  close  inqmry 
and  observation,  he  wrote :  **  I  never  speak  of 
the  London  Police  Force  without  ndsmg  my 
hat." 


OPIUM  TRAFFIC  WITH  CHINA. 

[The  money  for  the  sake  of  which  the  EngUsh 
force  their  opium  upon  China  is  a  revenue  of 
over  forty  million  dollars  a  year. — EdJ] 

The  facts  connected  with  the  opium  trade  have 
been  briefly  summarized  thus :  — 

1.  The  British  Indian  Government,  by  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  opium,  has  assumed 
the  position  of  a  vast  trading  company,  and  has 
entered  into  the  ai*ena  of  commercial  speculation 
with  all  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  or  ordinary 
traders. 

2.  All  the  proflts  of  this  trade  in  opium  go  to 
enrich  the  Indian  Treasury,  and  the  prospects 
of  British  trade  are  injured  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  spent  by  the  Chinese  on  the  Indian 
drug. 

8.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  British  Indian 
Government  is  enriching  itself  at  the  expense, 
at  .first,  of  course,  of  the  Chinese,  but  actually  of 
British  manufacturers,  and,  therefore,  ultimately 
of  Great  Britain  itself. 

4.  This  opium  trade  is  fhrther  iiyurious  to 
British  trade,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  a  leg- 
itimate commerce  with  Qiina,  by  identifying  the 
prejudice  of  the  Chinese  against  us,  and  thus 
strengthens  them  in  their  opposition  to  all  West- 
em  improvements,  and  to  a  more  liberal  inter- 
course with  Western  nations. 

So  much  for  the  commercial  side  of  this  Ques- 
tion; next  as  r^;ards  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
opium  trade,  wh^h  is  far  darker  even  than  the 
former.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  sustain 
the  following  points : — 

1.  That  from  the  earliest  years  of  our  inter- 
course with  China  the  Chinese  Government  has 
uniformly  protested  against  and  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  opium  to  t^eir  country. 
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2.  That  whilo  tbo  British  Govenimeiit  origi- 
nally acknowledged  opium  to  be  a  contraband 
article  of  trade  with  China,  and  warned  persons 
dealing  in  it  tliat  any  loss  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interference  of  the  Chinese  must 
be  boi*ne  by  the  parties  who  had  brought  that 
loss  on  themselyes,  yet  it  nevertbeless  undertook 
a  war  with  China  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  interests  of  Uiose  enfpLgeain  this  (at 
that  time)  unlawful  and  certauify  contraband 
trade. 

3.  That  our  Grovaimient  has  compelled  the 
Chinese,  by  the  force  of  our  superior  arms 
(figainst  the  earnest  and  repeated  protests  of  the 
^ghest  officials  in  the  Empire),  to  admit  opium  as 
an  article  of  commerce  subject  to  special  import 
dues,  and  that  we  have  repeatedly  prevented  tiie 
Chinese  from  imposing  heavy  restrictive  import 
dues  on  opium,  a  measure  which  has  been 
anxiously  desired  by  Chinese  statesmen  in  order 
that  the^  might  then  be  at  liberty  to  deal  wHh 
the  habit  of  smoking  opium*  which  is  rapidly 
spreading  among  the  people.  That  therefore 
we  have  most  nnlawlblly  interfered  with  the 
internal  econosiy  of  this  vast  though  infericN: 
country. 

4.  Tliat  the  opium  trade  has  not  merely  been 
a  barrier  in  Uie  way  of  an  extended  commercial 
intercourse,  but  forms  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  missionary  success. 

If  the  above  be  a  correct  summary  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  opium  trade,  it  follows  that 
both  commercially  and  morally  it  is  utterly  in- 
defensible. ^     Leisure  nour. 
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FACTS. 

Ahericaii  Cutlsbt  m  Sheffield.— It  is  re* 
latod  that  Soaator  McPherson,  of  Now  Jersey, 
who  is  now  abroad,  was  introduced,  before  leav- 
ing New  York,  to  an  English  gentleman  who 
was  buying  American  cutlery  to  export  to  Shef- 
field .    The  senator  said  he  was  surpiised  at  this ; 
the  idea  of  manufiicturing  cutlery  in  this  country 
to  send  to  Sh^field  was  more  strange  than  that 
of  sending  coals  to  Newcastle,  for  anthracite 
could  bo  sent  at  a  profit  to  the  latter  place     The 
senator  asked  the  gentleman  what  in  the  world 
he  could  do  with  American  cutlery  in  competi- 
tion with  the  world-renowned  l^ieffield  cutlery 
at  his  door.    The  Englishman  replied  that  he 
had  contracted  with  a  Connecticut  manufivctur- 
ing  firm  for  (250,000  worth  of  cutlery,  to  be 
stamped  with  his  Sheffield  trade-mark,  because 
he  could  get  it  delivered  in  Sheffield  10  })er  cent, 
cheaper  than  he  could  manufacture  it  himself. 
**  But,"  said  the  surprised  senator,  '*  bow  about 
the  Quality  of  the  cutlery  you  have  ^contracted 
for — bow  does  it  compare  with  the  celebrated 
cuUeryof  your  country?"    "Sir,  it  is,  if  any- 
thing, superior.    You  have  the  best  steel  in  the 
world,  and  with  your  labor-saving  machinery 
you  can  manu£icture  the  best  of  cutlery  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  done  anywhere  else.    Your  finan- 
cial troubles,  resulting  in  the  cost  of  everythinfc* 
including  labor,  being  reduced  to  hard  pan,  will 
prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  best  thing  that 
nas  bapptfbed  to  your  country.    You  will  soon 
be  com|Mng  with  Europe  for  the  markets  of 
the  worra,  and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  i^on 
will  rank  with  England  as  a  manufacturing 
nation." 


AHEKmBS. 

ItoKiiASTER,  Tonal  KcpatomMMneRui'' 
was  the  message  sent  in  an  envelope  to  i 
Aberdeen  schoolmaster.  Rendered  fitnn  the 
dead  into  the  living  language  it  was— '*  Dear 
Masto*,  Donald  kept  at  home  on  an  emiBd" 
This  is  much  like  the  historical  livery  stable  bull 
for  "  aosafiida''  and  "agitininommom€"-vi2 
•*  A  horse  half  a  day,"  and  "a  gittin'  on  him 
home." 

Judicious  ADyEBnsiHa. — k  man  was  de- 
nouncing newspaper  advertishig  to  a  crowd  of 
listeners.     ••  lAst  week,"  said  he,  "I  had  an  um- 

brella  stolen   from  the  vesdbule  of  the 

church.  It  was  a  c;ifb;  and,  vahiing  it  m 
highly,  I  spent  double  its  worth  in  adfo^, 
but  have  not  recovered  it."  '•  How  did  joo  wonl 
j^our  advertisement  P  "  asked  a  merchant.  ''B^ 
it  is,"  said  the  man,  producing  a  slip  cot  finHos 
newspaper.    The  merchant   took  it  and  read, 

••  Lost  from  the  vesttbole  of  the church  lad 

Sabbath  evening,  a  black  silk  nmhrelk  The 
gentleman  who  took  it  will  be  hand8<MDelJI^ 
warded  by  leaving  it  at  No.  ~  San  FerofOfk 
Street."  «'Now,"  said  the  merchant,  *•  I  am  i 
litieral  advertiser,  and  have  always  foond  that  il 
paid  me  well.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  thi 
manner  in  which  an  advertisetnent  tspau  L^ 
us  try  for  your  umbrella  again,  and,  if  pa  do 
not  acbiowledge  then  that  adverti^  pml 
will  pui'chase  you  a'  new  one."  The  mmiiafi 
then  took  a  slip  of  paper  from  bispix^etm 
wrote,  "  If  the  man  who  was  seen  to  take  9 
umbrella  from  the  vestibule  of  ibo  —  churd 
last  Sabbath  evening  does  not wi^ togeibi 
trouble  and  have  a  stain  cast  upon  the  OoM 
character  which  hevalueBSo  bi^y,  be^r 
turn  it  to  No.  —  San  Fernando  Soeet  He 
well  known."  This  duly  appeared  in  thepspi 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  man  vas } 
tonished  when  he  opened  the  fh>nt  door  of  I 
residence.  On  the  porch  lay  at  least  a  dd 
umbrellas  of  all  shades  and  siaes  that  bad  b< 
thrown  in  from  the  sidewalk,  while  the  fa 
yard  was  literally  paved  with  umbrellas.  }k 
of  them  had  notes  attached  to  them  saying  i 
they  had  been  taken  by  mistake,  and  begging  { 
loser  to  keep  the  little  affinlr  quiet. 
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Special  clubbing  arrangement.  Anybodr 
would  like  the  Weekly  New  York  TYi^ne  for  »I 
along  with  the  Saturday  Maqazike,  can  have 
by  sending  us  Four  Dollars  in  advmnoe. 

Published  every  Saturday  at  $3.50  a  year.  ^ 
numbexB  8  cents.  For  club  rates  see  tlie  adra 
pages. 

Mainly  a  selection  fh>m  the  best  material  of  f 
periodicals. 

Inquiries  after  infbnnation  of  any  kind  wiQ  ' 
Bwered  as  far  as  practicable. 

Opinions  and  suggestions  about  the  Afagui 
anything  else,  will  be  wclcom'^. 

Agents  and  canvassers  in  all  localities  are  im 
communicate  with  us. 
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